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Greetings  from  Governor  Ehringhaus 


Citizens  of  North  Carolina  have  erected  hundreds  of  sub- 
stantial school  buildings.  Many  of  these  are  of  modern  construc- 
tion, being  built  of  permanent  materials,  such  as  brick  and  stone. 
It  is  probably  true  that  in  numbers  of  cases  the  funds  available 
were  all  absorbed  in  the  building  and  necessary  equipment,  leav- 
ing little  or  nothing  for  improvement  of  the  grounds,  or  for 
placing  pictures  upon  the  walls  of  classrooms,  or  in  other  ways 
beautifying  and  making  more  attractive  the  surroundings  where 
our  children  attend  school. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  too,  that  our  people  have  not  been  able 
through  the  recent  depression  themselves  to  make  desired  im- 
provements on  their  school  plants. 

Now  that  economic  conditions  are  improving,  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  people  throughout  the  State  can  and  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  undertake  an  Improvement  and  Beautification  Pro- 
gram— one  that  will  make  their  school  buildings  and  grounds 
both  more  attractive  and  more  useful. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  indorse  and  approve  the  program  and 
plans  prepared  by  our  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  observing  a  Beautification  and  Improvement  Day  in  all  our 
schools  for  both  races  on  March  6,  1936.  It  is  gratifying,  too, 
that  the  Rosenwald  Fund  is  offering  prizes  in  the  form  of  small 
libraries  for  the  winners  in  this  contest.  Other  prizes  offered 
by  local  groups  or  individuals  would  no  doubt  stimulate  both 
interest  and  activity  in  the  schools  and  communities  in  this  un- 
dertaking. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  parents,  teachers  and  pupils 
throughout  North  Carolina  will  participate  in  this  contest. 


Very  sincerely, 


Gove7mo7\ 
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State  Superintendent's  Letter 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


RALEIGH 


It  is  fitting  that  we  should  set  aside  a  day  during  every  school 
year  for  the  purpose  of  focusing  interest  on  a  general  program 
of  school  plant  improvement  and  beautification.  It  is  hoped 
that  every  school  in  the  State  will  set  aside  sufficient  time  for 
an  appropriate  program  to  which  the  patrons  and  people  of  the 
community  will  be  invited  and  asked  to  take  part. 

The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  which  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina,  is 
cooperating  with  us  and  the  other  states  in  the  South  in  sponsor- 
ing a  school  plant  improvement  and  beautification  contest  this 
year.  An  account  of  this  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  bulletin.  A 
feature  of  the  exercises  in  connection  with  this  Community  Day 
should  be  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Rosenwald  and  to  other  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  cause  of  public  education  in  our  State  and  Nation. 
Let  us  re-create  public  sentiment  for  the  support  of  education 
among  our  people  and  let  us  build  up  in  the  lives  of  our  children 
a  consuming  desire  to  utilize  fully  the  opportunities  which  have 
been,  or  may  be,  made  available  to  them.  As  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  day,  let  us  remember  those  who  labored  as 
great  leaders  of  the  past  and  helped  mightily  to  create  our  pres- 
ent opportunities. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


IMPROVEMENT  AND  BEAUTIFICATION  OF 
SCHOOL  PLANTS  DAY  FOR  NORTH 
CAROLINA  SCHOOLS 


Foreword 

Friday,  March  6,  1936,  is  being  designated  as  IMPROVE- 
MENT AND  BEAUTIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANTS  DAY 
in  the  North  Carolina  schools.  It  is  hoped  that  the  observance 
of  this  day  will  focus  the  interest  of  pupils,  parents  and  teachers 
on  the  need  and  desirability  of  improving  the  school  plants  of 
the  State. 

It  is  suggested  that  as  much  time  as  is  felt  to  be  necessary  be 
set  aside  for  a  stimulating  and  inspiring  program. 

In  order  to  create  interest  in  this  South-wide  improvement  and 
beautification  movement,  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  through 
its  committee  on  School  Plant  Rehabilitation,  is  sponsoring  a 
contest,  and  is  offering  as  prizes  four  well-selected  elementary 
library  sets  in  each  State.  One  of  these  libraries  will  be  awarded 
to  the  white  school,  and  one  to  the  colored  school  making  the 
greatest  progress  in  improvement  of  buildings,  grounds,  and 
equipment  during  the  current  school  year.  One  library  will  also 
be  awarded  to  the  white  school  and  one  to  the  colored  school 
judged  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  best  arranged  and  most  suitably 
equipped,  regardless  of  time.  In  the  contest  white  schools  com- 
pete tvith  tvhite  schools,  and  colored  schools  with  colored  schools. 

In  addition  to  these  prizes.  Honor  Roll  certificates,  signed  by 
the  State  and  County  Superintendents,  and  other  officials,  will  be 
awarded  the  winning  school  of  each  group  in  a  county.  It  is 
hoped  that  other  premiums  and  prizes  will  be  made  available 
before  the  close  of  the  contest. 

The  sponsoring  committees  and  other  organizations  have  made 
available  well-selected  materials  on  the  improvement  and  beau- 
tification of  school  plants  and  have  supplied  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  contest  and  application  and  report  blanks  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  it.  These  leaflets  have  been  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendents in  the  State  from  whom  they  may  be  obtained.  If  that 
supply  is  exhausted,  additional  copies  may  be  had  by  requesting 
same  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

On  the  following  pages,  suggestions  for  observance  of  the  day 
are  offered. 
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THE  BUILDING  AND  ITS  EQUIPMENT 


Suggestions  For  Their  Improvement 

The  schoolhouses  of  the  fifteen  Southern  States  are  valued  at 
more  than  one  billion  dollars.  The  school  buildings  in  our  own 
State  of  North  Carolina  cost  more  than  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  This  investment  should  bring  boards  of  education, 
superintendents  of  schools,  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  and  the 
community  at  large  to  the  full  realization  that  attractive  build- 
ings and  the  general  orderliness  and  beauty  of  school  plant  sur- 
roundings have  an  important  relationship  of  orderly  mental 
processes.  Perhaps  in  no  other  v^ay  can  such  a  large  expendi- 
ture be  justified. 

In  order  that  the  building  and  its  equipment  may  be  attractive 
in  appearance  and  provide  living  and  v^orking  conditions  con- 
ducive to  the  health  and  education  of  boys  and  girls,  there  must 
be  a  continuing  program  of  school  plant  maintenance  and  im- 
provement. 

The  schools  of  the  State  have  been  supplied  with  an  excellent 
bulletin  on  the  up-keep  and  beautification  of  school  plants.  This 
bulletin  may  be  used  as  a  check  list  on  the  condition  of  your 
school  plant,  as  well  as  a  guide  for  your  improvement  program. 
Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following  basic  items  in  this  book 
of  suggestions: 

GENERAL  ITEMS 

In  every  building  there  are  certain  obvious  general  improve- 
ments that  can  be  made  without  much  expense.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  rural  schools  where  there  is  not  a  year  round 
program  of  maintenance. 

SPECIFIC  ITEMS 
Exterior  of  Building 

1.  Are  there  unsightly  buckled  shingles  on  the  roof? 

2.  Are  the  steps  in  good  repair? 

3.  Are  the  gutters  and  downspouts  in  good  condition,  and  is 
provision  made  for  taking  the  water  away  from  the  building? 

4.  Are  the  doors  and  windows  in  good  condition,  and  do  they 
work  well? 

Interior  of  Building 

1.  Are  there  broken  places  of  plaster  or  loose  pieces  of  ceiling 
that  can  be  readily  repaired? 

2.  Are  the  window  shades  in  good  condition?  Oftentimes 
worn,  faded  shades  can  be  replaced  by  shades  that  are  not  neces- 
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sary  to  shut  out  sunlight  in  other  windows.  This  is  the  only 
function  of  window  shades  in  a  school  room. 

3.  Is  the  furniture  in  good  condition?  The  tops  of  scarred, 
carved  desks  can  often  be  put  in  good  condition  by  planing  off 
the  knife  marks  and  applying  a  coat  of  paint. 

4.  Are  the  chalk  troughs  in  good  condition? 

Suggestions  and  directions  are  given  in  the  bulletin  for  making 
repairs  on  almost  every  part  of  your  school  plant. 


THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS  AND  THEIR  BEAUTIFICATION 

The  bulletin  referred  to  above  has  a  number  of  good  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  school  grounds.  Important  among 
these  are  the  following  fundamental  principles :  School  grounds 
cannot  be  made  attractive  until — 

1.  They  have  been  cleared  of  rubbish  and  unsightly  objects. 

2.  Walks  have  been  graded  and  surfaced  so  that  they  will  be 
free  from  mud  at  all  times. 

3.  Erosion  has  been  stopped. 

After  these  necessary  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken,  the 
grounds  are  in  condition  for  an  orderly  program  of  improve- 
ment and  beautification.  The  first  important  thing  in  this  gen- 
eral plan  is  to  separate  the  grounds  into  their  several  space  units. 
These  will  consist  roughly  in  arrangements  for — 

1.  Play. 

2.  Planting. 

3.  Service,  parking  space  and  the  like. 

Separate  play  spaces  should  be  provided  for  the  different  age 
groups.  Play  areas  for  each  grade  have  been  successfully  de- 
veloped in  many  schools.  If  this  is  impracticable,  there  should  be 
at  least  three  divisions  of  the  space  available  for  play — 

1.  Primary  grades. 

2.  Elementary  grades. 

3.  High  school  grades. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  lay  out  play  fields  of  standard  size  as  it  is 
to  have  them  over  or  under  the  recognized  standard.  Athletic 
supply  houses  can  furnish  you  with  guide  books  for  laying  out 
your  athletic  grounds,  or  you  may  obtain  the  information  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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In  your  planting  schemes,  remember  always  that  trees  and 
high  shrubs  are  for  border  and  corner  decoration  only.  Low 
shrubs  are  proper  for  base  planting  about  the  building.  Trees 
and  shrubbery  have  no  place  on  the  field,  nor  should  they  be  so 
placed  as  to  reduce  the  light  in  classrooms.  The  following 
flowering  shrubs  are  suggested  for  foundation  planting.  They 
are  comparatively  easy  of  culture,  and  will  remain  in  compact 
form  if  kept  trimmed  and  old  wood  removed.  For  screening 
bare  or  latticed  foundations  where  evergreens  are  not  desired, 
this  list  is  highly  recommended. 

1.  Abelia  grandiflora — Evergreen;  blooms  all  summer;  very 
hardy  and  easy  to  propagate. 

2.  Deutzia — Graceful  branches,  covered  with  flowers  in  early 
spring. 

3.  Golden  Bell — Drooping  foliage,  bearing  profusion  of  yellow 
flowers. 

4.  Snowberry — Dense  growth;  creamy  white  flowers. 

5.  Spireas:  Van  Houtti,  Thunbergia,  and  Anthony  Waterer — 
These  are  all  too  well  known  to  require  further  description. 

Good  results  have  been  obtained  with  the  following  shrubs  for 
hedges  and  boundary  planting: 

1.  Armoor  River  Privet — Green  year  around;  hardy  and  tall- 
growing. 

2.  Japanese  Barberry — Foliage  beautiful  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter. 

3.  Japanese  Privet — Dark  green,  handsome,  evergreen  leaves; 
white  flowers,  followed  by  purple  berries. 

4.  Rose  of  Sharon  (Althea) — White  single  variety  is  most  de- 
sirable; the  pink  and  carmine  colors  and  more  commonly  used. 

5.  Butterfly-bush  (Buddleia) — Flowers  violet,  in  clusters, 
blooms  from  June  until  frost. 

Flowering  trees  are  always  a  desirable  feature  of  school 
ground  beautiflcation.  Crepe  Myrtles,  dogwoods,  redbuds,  and 
tulip-poplars,  are  all  beautiful  trees.  The  poplar  is  particularly 
recommended  for  a  background  for  the  school  property. 

Money  should  not  be  spent  nor  time  consumed  in  beautiflcation 
programs  until  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water  has  been  provided 
for  the  school  and  all  toilets  and  disposal  systems  have  been  put 
in  good  condition. 
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THINGS  TO  PLANT,  WITH  BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS* 


In  Full  Sun 

Delphinium,  "gold  medal  hybrids":  hardy  larkspur. — Four  to  seven  to 
eight  feet  high;  blue  flowers  in  spikes  sometimes  two  feet  long.  Set  out  in 
October,  or  as  soon  as  warm  enough  in  spring;  stake  when  they  reach  a 
height  of  three  feet;  blossom  in  June,  but,  by  cutting  down  after  each  crop 
has  faded,  they  may  be  carried  on  through  September. 

Shrubs 

Forsythia  suspensa.  Fortune:  golden  bell. — Eight  feet  high,  branches 
spreading,  pendulous  tips;  flowers  yellow  and  bell-like,  the  entire  length  of 
the  branches,  before  the  leaves;  blossoms  in  April,  or  earlier. 

Buddleia  variabillis,  Veitchi:  Buddleia. — Eight  feet  high;  reddish  violet 
flowers  in  long,  upright,  pyramidal  clusters;  foliage  suffused  with  a  rosy 
white,  leaves  long  and  slender;   blossoms  in  July. 

In  Shade 

Deutzia,  "Pride  of  Rochester." — Eight  feet  high;  double  white  flowers 
tinged  with  pink,  in  loose  clusters;  blossoms  in  May. 

LiGUSTRUM  Ibota;  Japanese  privet. — Ten  feet  high;  spreading  branches; 
small  panicles  of  white  flowers  along  the  branches;  blossoms  in  June  and 
July. 

In  Partial  Shade 

Berberis,  Thunbergia:  Japanese  barberry. — Four  feet  high;  any  soil; 
low  and  dense,  horizontal  branching  shrub;  flowers,  pale  yellow,  small, 
strung  along  the  branches  like  little  inverted  cups;  blossoms  in  April  and 
May;   scarlet  berries  follow  which  remain  all  winter. 

Deutzia  corymbiflora :  Deutzia. — Four  feet  high;  any  soil;  the  branches 
are  long  and  slender  and  spreading;  white  flowers  in  large  clusters  at  the 
ends  of  branches  and  twigs,  covering  the  bush;   blossoms  in  June. 

Syringa  vulgaris:  common  lilac. — Twelve  to  twenty  feet  high;  any  soil 
will  do,  but  moderately  moist  one  is  preferred;  familiar  lilac-colored  flowers; 
blossoms  in  May  and  June. 

Acer  rubrum:  red  maple  tree. — Reaches  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height  in  time;  any  soil;  scarlet  blossoms  in  March  and  April. 


*This  list  is  copied  from  the  "Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Program,"  published  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  1926,  and  is  suggested  for  those  schools  having  suffi- 
cient funds  with  which  to  purchase  a  wide  variety  of  plants.  A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be 
had  upon  request. 
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Shrubs  for  Shaded  or  Partly  Shaded  Places 


Popular  Names 

Technical  Names 

Color 

Bloon 

Azalea 

Azalea,  spp. 

Various 

April- 

Bush  Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  tatarica 

Pink 

June 

Common  Elder 

Sambusus  canadenis 

White 

June 

Coralberry 

Symphoricarpos  vulgaris 

Pink 

May 

Deutzia 

Deutzia,  spp. 

White,  pink 

May 

Golden-bell 

Forsythia  in  variety 

Yellow 

May 

Japanese  Barberry 

Berberis  Thunbergia 

Yellow 

May 

Mahonia 

Berberis  aquifolium 

Yellow 

May 

Mountain  Laurel 

Kalmia  latifolia 

Pink 

May 

Privets 

Ligustrum  in  variety 

White 

May 

Smoke  Bush 

Rhus  cotinus 

Purple 

May 

Snowberry 

Symphoricarpos  racemosus 

Pink 

July 

Spirea 

Spiraea  arguta 

White 

June 

White  Kerria 

Rhodotypos  kerrioides 

White 

May 

of 

m 

i-July 


Shrubs  Suited  To  Moist  Soil 


Popular  Names 

Pepper-bush 

Swamp  Honeysuckle 

Shad-bush 

Spirea 

Witch  hazel 

Syringa 

Lilac 

Buddleia 

Hydrangea 


Technical  Names  Color 

Clethra  alnifolia  White 

Azalea  viscosa  White 

Amelanchier  canadensis  White 

Spirea  japonica  Pink 

Hamamelis  Virginia  Yellow 


Buddleia  Lindleyana  Purple 
Hydrangea  paniculata  var.  White 
grandiflora 


Date  of 
Bloom 

July 

June- July 
April-May 
June 
October 


June 
August 


Privet 

Ligustrum,  spp. 

White 

July 

Honeysuckle 

Lonicera  Standishi 

Pink 

April 

Mock  orange 

Philadelphua  coronarius 

White 

June 

Spirea 

Spirea,  spp. 

White 

June 

Japanese  Rose 

Rosa  multiflora 

Various 

June 
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A  Naturally  Beautiful  School  Site 


An  Example  of  Improved  Schoolgrounds 
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A  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 

1.  Song — America,  The  Beautiful. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Talk  by  principal  or  teacher,  outlining  purposes  of  meeting 
and  stating  rules  of  contest. 

4.  Reading  of  greetings  from  Governor  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus. 

5.  Reading  of  greetings  from  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

6.  Recitation — Arbor  Day  Poetry. 

7.  Recitation — Arbor  Day  Alphabet. 

8.  Music. 

9.  Essay  —  Beautifying  Our  School  Grounds  —  presented  by 
student. 

10.  Recitation — What  the  Trees  Teach  Us. 

11.  Essay — Improving  Our  School  Plant — presented  by  student. 

12.  Talk — Ways  and  Means — presented  by  representative  from 
Parent-Teacher  Organization  or  some  other  community 
agency. 


AMERICA,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

0  beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for  amber  waves  of  grain, 
For  purple-mountain  majesties,  across  the  fruited  plain! 
America!  America!  God  shed  His  grace  on  Thee, 
And  crov^n  thy  good  with  brotherhood. 
From  sea  to  shining  sea ! 

0  beautiful  for  patriot  dreams,  that  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam,  undimmed  by  human  tears. 
America!  America!  God  shed  His  grace  on  Thee, 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood. 
From  sea  to  shining  sea ! 
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ARBOR  DAY  POETRY 


What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

We  plant  the  ship  that  will  cross  the  sea, 
We  plant  the  mast  to  carry  the  sails, 

We  plant  the  planks  to  withstand  the  gales — 
The  keel,  the  keelson,  and  beam  and  knee. 

We  plant  the  ship  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

We  plant  the  house  for  you  and  me. 
We  plant  the  rafters,  the  shingles,  the  floors, 

We  plant  the  studding,  the  lath,  the  doors, 
The  beams  and  siding,  all  parts  that  be — 

We  plant  the  house  when  we  plant  the  tree. 

What  do  we  plant  when  we  plant  the  tree? 

A  thousand  things  that  we  daily  see. 
We  plant  the  spire  that  out-towers  the  crag. 

We  plant  the  staff  for  our  country's  flag. 
We  plant  the  shade  from  the  hot  sun  free, 

We  plant  all  these  when  we  plant  the  tree. 
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ARBOR  DAY  ALPHABET 


(For  tioe7ity-six  small  puinls) 


A 

is 

for 

apple  tree,  sweet  with  bloom,  or  laden  with  golden  fruit. 

B 

is 

for 

beech,  with  thick,  cool  shade,  and  the  birches  of  ill-repute. 

C 

is 

for 

chestnut,  and  cedar  fair,  and  cypress,  where  sorrows  abide. 

D 

is 

for 

dogwood,  whose  fair,  white  tents  are  pitched  by  the  river-side. 

E 

is 

for 

elm.  New  England's  pride;   true  patriot's  love  they  stir. 

F 

is 

for 

fig  tree  of  the  South,  and  the  cone-shaped  Northern  fir. 

G 

is 

for 

gum  tree,  so  well  known  to  the  Southern  girls  and  boys. 

H 

is 

for 

hemlock,  stedfast  tree,  and  for  holly,  with  Christmas  joys. 

I 

is 

for 

ironwood,  firm  and  'strong,  and  the  ivy  that  twines  around. 

J 

is 

for 

juniper,  low  and  green,  where  purple  berries  are  found. 

K 

is 

for 

king  of  the  forest  grand;  the  oak  must  wear  the  crown. 

L 

is 

for 

thorny  locust,  the  larch,  and  the  linden  of  fair  renown. 

M 

is 

for 

maple,  favorite  one,  the  Queen  of  all  the  trees. 

N 

is 

for 

Norway  pine,  w^hich  still  is  whispering  in  the  breeze. 

0 

is 

for 

orange,  blooming  for  brides,  and  the  olive,  yielding  rich  oil. 

P 

is 

for 

poplar,  reaching  high,  and  the  palm  of  the  southern  soil. 

Q 

is 

for 

quince,  in  our  garden  low,  with  its  fruit  so  sour  and  green. 

R 

is 

for 

redwood,  giant  trees,  the  largest  that  can  be  seen. 

S 

is 

for 

spruce,  bright  evergreen,  and  the  silvery  sycamore. 

T 

is 

for 

tulip  tree,  broad  and  high,  with  its. beautiful  tulip-like  flower. 

U 

is 

for 

upas,  tropical  tree,  with  its  fabled  poison  air. 

V 

is 

for 

vines  that  cling  to  the  tree,  for  friendship,  strength,  and  care. 

w 

is 

for 

walnut,  dark  and  firm,  and  the  willow,  faithful  and  true. 

X 

is 

for 

xanthoxylum,  bitter  bane,  whose  virtue  is  strengthening  power. 

Y 

is 

for 

yew  tree,  dwelling  alone,  friendless  and  sad,  we  know. 

Z 

is 

for 

zenith,  the  point  above,  toward  which  the  trees  all  grow. 
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WHAT  THE  TREES  TEACH  US 

(For  fourteen  small  pupils) 

First.  Pupil  : 

I  am  taught  by  the  oak  to  be  rugged  and  strong 
In  defense  of  the  right,  in  defiance  of  wrong. 

Second  Pupil  : 

I  have  learned  from  the  maple  that  beauty  to  win 
The  love  of  all  hearts  must  be  sweet  from  within. 

Third  Pupil  : 

The  beech,  with  its  branches  wide-spreading  and  low 
Awakes  in  my  heart  hospitality's  glow. 

Fourth  Pupil  : 

The  pine  tells  of  constancy.    In  its  sweet  voice 
It  whispers  of  hope,  'till  sad  mortals  rejoice. 

Fifth  Pupil: 

The  nut-bearing  trees  teach  that  'neath  manner  gruff 
May  be  found  as  sweet  kernels  as  in  their  shells  rough. 

Sixth  Pupil 

The  birch  in  its  wrapping  of  silver  and  gray 

Shows  that  beauty  needs  not  to  make  gorgeous  display. 

Seventh  Pupil: 

The  ash,  having  fibers  tenacious  and  strong 
Teaches  me  firm  resistance,  to  battle  with  wrong. 

Eighth  Pupil: 

The  Lombardy  poplars  point  upward  in  praise 
My  voice  to  kind  Heaven  they  teach  me  to  raise. 

Ninth  Pupil  : 

The  aspen  tells  me,  with  its  quivering  leaves 
To  be  gentle  to  every  sad  creature  that  grieves. 

Tenth  Pupil: 

The  elm  teaches  me  to  be  pliant,  yet  true, 
Though  bowed  by  rude  winds,  it  still  rises  anew. 

Eleventh  Pupil: 

I  am  taught  generosity,  boundless  and  free 
By  showers  of  fruit  from  the  dear  apple  tree. 

Twelfth  Pupil: 

The  cherry  tree,  blushing  with  fruit  crimson-red, 
Tells  of  God's  free  abundance,  that  all  may  be  fed. 

Thirteenth  Pupil: 

In  the  beautiful  linden,  so  fair  to  the  sight 
The  truth  I  discern,  it  is  inwardly  white. 

Fourteenth  Pupil: 

The  firm-rooted  cedars,  like  centuries  of  old 
Show  that  virtues,  deep-rooted,  may  also  be  bold. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


This  Department  has  many  calls  for  copies  of  the  State  Constitution,  A 
majority  of  these  requests  are  from  the  teachers  of  the  State  who  wish  to  use 
them  in  connection  with  their  work  in  citizenship,  history  and  other  subjects 
bearing  on  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  State  and  its  subdivisions. 

The  schools  are  giving  more  attention  to  a  study  of  our  government  than 
heretofore.  Since  this  study  of  government  is  not  only  worthwhile  but  also 
very  essential,  I  believe  the  Constitution  of  the  State  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  teachers  of  citizenship  and  history,  and  to  any  citizen  who  may 
desire  it. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  the  Constitution  printed  several 
years  ago  is  now  exhausted,  I  am  causing  a  new  supply  to  be  printed  at  this 
time.  In  making  this  pamphlet  available  I  hope  the  knowledge  of  North 
Carolina  government  may  be  increased  and  an  interest  in  her  history  may 
be  stimulated. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  H.  M.  London,  Legislative  Reference  Librarian,  for 
his  assistance  in  arranging  the  several  amendments  recently  passed  by  a  vote 
of  the  people. 


8tat€  Superintendent  of  PuMic  Instruction. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


PREAMBLE 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  grateful  to  Almighty 
God,  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  Nations,  for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
Union  and  the  existence  of  our  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberties,  and 
acknowledging  our  dependence  upon  Him  for  the  continuance  of  those  bless- 
ings to  us  and  our  posterity,  do,  for  the  more  certain  security  thereof  and 
for  the  better  government  of  this  State,  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion: 

ARTICLE  I 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS 

That  the  great,  general,  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
government  may  be  recognized  and  established,  and  that  the  relations  of  this 
State  to  the  Union  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the 
people  of  this  State  to  the  rest  of  the  American  people,  may  be  defined  and 
affirmed,  we  do  declare: 

Section  1.  The  equality  and  rights  of  men.  That  we  hold  it  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Sec.  2.  Political  power  and  government.  That  all  political  power  is 
vested  in,  and  derived  from,  the  people;  all  government  of  right  originates 
from  the  people,  is  founded  upon  their  will  only,  and  is  instituted  solely  for 
the  good  of  the  whole. 

Sec.  3.  Internal  government  of  the  State.  That  the  people  of  this  State 
have  the  inherent,  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  govern- 
ment and  policies  thereof,  and  of  altering  and  abolishing  their  Constitution 
and  form  of  government  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  for  their  safety  and 
happiness;  but  every  such  right  should  be  exercised  in  pursuance  of  the  law, 
and  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  That  there  is  no  right  to  secede.  That  this  State  shall  ever 
remain  a  member  of  the  American  Union;  that  the  people  thereof  are  a  part 
of  the  American  Nation;  that  there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
secede,  and  that  all  attempts,  from  whatever  source  or  upon  whatever  pretext, 
to  dissolve  said  Union  or  to  sever  said  Nation,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  Of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government.  That  every 
citizen  of  this  State  owes  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  law  or  ordinance  of  the  State 
in  contravention  or  subversion  thereof  can  have  any  binding  force. 
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Sec.  6.  Public  debt;  bonds  issued  unde?'  07^dinance  of  Convention  of 
1868,  '68-'69,  '69-10,  declared  invalid;  exception.  The  State  shall  never  as- 
sume or  pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  debt  or  obligation,  express  or 
implied,  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  nor  shall  the  General 
Assembly  assume  or  pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  tax  to  pay,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  expressed  or  implied,  any  debt  or  bond  incurred,  or 
issued,  by  authority  of  the  Convention  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight,  nor  any  debt  or  bond  incurred  or  issued  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  either  at  its 
special  session  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  at 
its  regular  sessions  of  the  years  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  except  the 
bonds  issued  to  fund  the  interest  on  the  old  debt  of  the  State,  unless  the  pro- 
posing to  pay  the  same  shall  have  first  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  by 
them  ratified  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State 
at  a  regular  election  held  for  that  purpose. 

Sec;.  7.  Exclusive  emoluments,  etc.  No  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled 
to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community  but 
in  consideration  of  public  services. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers  distinct.  The 
legislative,  executive,  and  supreme  judicial  powers  of  the  government  ought 
to  be  forever  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 

Sec.  9.  Of  the  jiower  of  suspending  laws.  All  power  of  suspending  laws, 
or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  to  be 
exercised. 

Sec.  10.    Election  free.    All  elections  ought  to  be  free. 

Sec.  11.  In  criminal  prosecutions.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  every 
man  has  the  right  to  be  informed  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and  to  con- 
front the  accusers  and  witnesses  with  other  testimony,  and  to  have  counsel 
for  his  defense,  and  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself,  or  to 
pay  costs,  jail  fees,  or  necessary  witness  fees  of  the  defense,  unless  found 
guilty. 

Sec  12.  Answers  to  criminal  charges.  No  person  shall  be  put  to  answer 
any  criminal  charge  except  as  hereinafter  allowed,  but  by  indictment,  pre- 
sentment, or  impeachment. 

Sec.  13.  Right  of  jury.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  but 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  men  in  open  court. 
The  Legislature  may,  however,  provide  other  means  of  trial  for  petty  misde- 
meanors, with  the  right  of  appeal. 

Sec.  14.  Excessive  bail.  Excessive  bail  should  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

Sec  15.  General  loarrants.  General  warrants,  whereby  any  officer  or 
messenger  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places,  without  evidence 
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of  the  act  committed,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose 
offense  is  not  particularly  described  and  supported  by  evidence,  are  dangerous 
to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Sec.  16.  Imprisonment  for  deht.  There  shall  be  no  imprisonment  for 
debt  in  this  State,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Sec.  17.  No  person  taken,  etc.,  hut  by  laiv  of  the  land.  No  person  ought 
to  be  taken,  imprisoned,  or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties  or  privileges, 
or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or 
property  but  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  18.  Persons  restrained  of  liberty.  Every  person  restrained  of  his 
liberty  is  entitled  to  a  remedy  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  thereof,  and  to 
remove  the  same,  if  unlawful;  and  such  remedy  ought  not  to  be  denied  or 
delayed. 

Sec.  19.  Controversies  at  lata  respecting  property.  In  all  controversies 
at  law  respecting  property,  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the 
best  securities  of  the  rights  of  the  peopie,  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and 
inviolable. 

Sec.  20.  Freedom  of  the  press.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  restrained,  but 
every  individual  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  the  same. 

Sec.  21.  Habeas  corpus.  The  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended. 

Sec.  22.  Property  qualification.  As  political  rights  and  privileges  are 
not  dependent  upon,  or  modified  by,  property,  therefore  no  property  qualifi- 
cation ought  to  affect  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office. 

Sec.  23.  Representation  and  taxation.  The  people  of  the  State  ought  not 
to  be  taxed,  or  made  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  impost  or  duty  without 
the  consent  of  themselves,  or  their  representatives  in  General  Assembly, 
freely  given. 

Sec.  24.  Militia  and  the  right  to  bear  arms.  A  well  regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  and,  as  standing  armies  in  time 
of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  mili- 
tary should  be  kept  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the  civil 
power.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  justify  the  practice  of  carrying 
concealed  weapons,  or  prevent  the  Legislature  from  enacting  penal  statutes 
against  said  practice. 

Sec.  25.  Right  of  the  people  to  assemble  together.  The  people  have  a 
right  to  assemble  together  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct  their 
representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  redress  of  grievances. 
But  secret  political  societies  are  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  a  free  people, 
and  should  not  be  tolerated. 

Sec.  26.  Religious  liberty.  All  men  have  a  natural  and  inalienable  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  no  human  authority  should,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  conscience. 
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Sec.  27.  Education.  The  people  have  the  right  to  the  privilege  of  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right. 

Sec.  28.  Elections  should  he  frequent.  For  redress  of  grievances,  and 
for  amending  and  strengthening  the  laws,  elections  should  be  often  held. 

Sec.  29.  Recurrence  to  fundamental  principles.  A  frequent  recurrence 
to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 

Sec.  30.  Hereditary  emoluments,  etc.  No  hereditary  emoluments,  privi- 
leges, or  honors  ought  to  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  State. 

Sec.  31.  Perpetuities,  etc.  Perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  a  free  State,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

Sec.  32.  Ex  post  facto  laws.  Retrospective  laws,  punishing  acts  com- 
mitted before  the  existence  of  such  lav/s,  and  by  them  only  declared  criminal, 
are  oppressive,  unjust,  and  incompatible  with  liberty;  wherefore  no  ex  post 
facto  law  ought  to  be  made.  No  law  taxing  retrospectively  sales,  purchases, 
or  other  acts  previously  done,  ought  to  be  passed. 

Sec.  33.  Slavery  prohibited.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  other- 
wise than  for  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
be,  and  are  hereby,  forever  prohibited  within  the  State. 

Sec.  84.  State  boundaries.  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  State  shall 
be  and  remain  as  they  now  are. 

Sec.  35.  Courts  shall  he  open.  All  courts  shall  be  open;  and  every  person 
for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall  have 
remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  administered  without  sale, 
denial,  or  delay. 

Sec.  36.  Soldiers  in  time  of  peace.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace, 
be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of 
war  but  in  a  m.anner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  37.  Other  rights  of  the  people.  This  enumeration  of  rights  shall 
not  be  construed  to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people;  and  all 
powers  not  herein  delegated  remain  with  the  people. 

ARTICLE  II 

legislative  department 

Section  1.  Two  branches.  The  legislative  authority  shall  be  vested  in 
two  distinct  branches,  both  dependent  on  the  people,  to-wit:  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Time  of  assembling.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
shall  meet  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary next  after  their  election;  and,  when  assembled,  shall  be  denominated 
the  General  Assembly.  Neither  house  shall  proceed  upon  public  business 
unless  a  majority  of  all  the  members  are  actually  present. 

Sec.  3.  Number  of  senators.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  fifty 
Senators,  biennially  chosen  by  ballot. 
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Sec.  4.  Regulations  in  relation  to  districting  the  State  for  Senators. 
The  Senate  Districts  shall  be  so  altered  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  first 
session  after  the  return  of  every  enumeration  by  order  of  Congress,  that 
each  Senate  District  shall  contain,  as  near  as  may  be,  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants,  excluding  aliens  and  Indians  not  taxed,  and  shall  remain  un- 
altered until  the  return  of  another  enumeration,  and  shall  at  all  times  consist 
of  contiguous  territory;  and  no  county  shall  be  divided  in  the  formation  of 
a  Senate  District,  unless  such  county  shall  be  equitably  entitled  to  two  or 
more  Senators. 

Sec.  5.  Regulations  in  relation  to  apportionment  of  representatives. 
The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Representatives,  biennially  chosen  by  ballot,  to  be  elected  by  the  counties 
respectively,  according  to  their  population,  and  each  county  shall  have  at 
lease  one  Representative  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  although  it  may 
not  contain  the  requisite  ratio  of  representation;  this  apportionment  shall  be 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  respective  times  and  periods  when  the 
districts  of  the  Senate  are  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  laid  off. 

Sec.  6.  Ratio  of  representation.  In  making  the  apportionment  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  ratio  of  representation  shall  be  ascertained  by 
dividing  the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  that  compre- 
hended within  those  counties  which  do  not  severally  contain  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  part  of  the  population  of  the  State,  by  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives, less  the  number  assigned  to  such  counties;  and  in  ascertaining 
the  number  of  the  population  of  the  State,  aliens  and  Indians  not  taxed  shall 
not  be  included.  To  each  county  containing  the  said  ratio  and  not  twice  the 
said  ratio  there  shall  be  assigned  one  Representative;  to  each  county  con- 
taining two  but  not  three  times  the  said  ratio  there  shall  be  assigned  two 
Representatives,  and  so  on  progressively,  and  then  the  remaining  Represen- 
tatives shall  be  assigned  severally  to  the  counties  having  the  largest  fractions. 

Sec.  7.  Qualifications  for  senators.  Each  member  of  the  Senate  shall 
not  be  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  as 
a  citizen  two  years,  and  shall  have  usually  resided  in  the  district  for  which 
he  was  chosen  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election. 

Sec.  8.  Qualifications  for  representatives.  Each  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  a  qualified  elector  of  the  State,  and  shall  have 
resided  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen  for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  election. 

Sec.  9.  Election  of  officers.  In  the  election  of  all  officers  whose  appoint- 
ment shall  be  conferred  upon  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Constitution,  the 
vote  shall  be  viva  voce. 

Sec.  10.  Powers  in  relation  to  divorce  and  alimony.  The  General  As- 
sembly shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  divorce  and  alimony, 
but  shall  not  have  power  to  grant  a  divorce  or  secure  alimony  in  any  indi- 
vidual case. 

Sec.  11.  Private  laws  in  relation  to  names  of  persons,  etc.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  pass  any  private  law  to  alter  the  name  of 
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any  person,  or  to  legitimate  any  person  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  to 
restore  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  person  convicted  of  an  infamous 
crime,  but  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  the  same. 

Sec.  12.  Thirty  days  notice  shall  he  given  anterior  to  passage  of  private 
laws.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  private  law,  unless  it  shall 
be  made  to  appear  that  thirty  days  notice  of  application  to  pass  such  a 
law  shall  have  been  given,  under  such  direction  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  Vacancies.  If  vacancies  shall  occur  in  the  General  Assembly 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  writs  of  election  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Governor  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  14.  Revenue.  No  law  shall  be  passed  to  raise  money  on  the  credit 
of  the  State,  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  to  impose  any  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  State, 
or  allow  the  counties,  cities  or  towns  to  do  so,  unless  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
shall  have  been  read  three  several  times  in  each  House  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  passed  three  several  readings,  which  readings  shall  have 
been  on  three  different  days,  and  agreed  to  by  each  House  respectively, 
and  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  second  and  third  readings  of  the  bill 
shall  have  been  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  15.  Entails.  The  General  Assembly  shall  regulate  entails  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

Sec,  16.  Journals.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  printed  and  made  public  immediately  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  17.  Protest.  Any  member  of  either  House  may  dissent  from,  and 
protest  against,  any  act  or  resolve  which  he  may  think  injurious  to  the 
public,  or  any  individual,  and  have  the  reasons  of  his  dissent  entered  on 
the  journal. 

Sec.  18.  Officers  of  the  House.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
their  own  Speaker  and  other  officers. 

Sec.  19.  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall 
preside  in  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  it  may  be  equally 
divided. 

Sec.  20.  Other  senatorial  officers.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its  other 
officers  and  also  a  Speaker  (pro  tempore)  in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Governor. 

Sec.  21.  Style  of  the  acts.  The  style  of  the  acts  shall  be:  "The  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact." 

Sec.  22.  Powers  of  the  General  Assembly.  Each  House  shall  be  judge 
of  the  qualifications  and  election  of  its  own  members,  shall  sit  upon  its  own 
adjournment  from  day  to  day,  prepare  bills  to  be  passed  into  laws;  and 
the  two  Houses  may  also  jointly  adjourn  to  any  future  day,  or  other  place. 

Sec.  23.  Bills  and  resolutions  to  he  read  three  times,  etc.  All  bills  and 
resolutions  of  a  legislative  nature  shall  be  read  three  times  in  each  House 
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before  they  pass  into  laws,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  Houses. 

'  Sec.  24.  Oath  of  members.  Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly, 
before  taking  his  seat,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  sup- 
port the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  will  faithfully  discharge  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

f. 

Sec.  25.  Terms  of  office.  The  terms  of  office  for  Senators  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  commence  at  the  time  of  their 
election. 

Sec.  26.  Yeas  and  nays.  Upon  motion  made  and  seconded  in  either 
Ifpuse  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  any 
question  shall  be  taken  and  entered  upon  the  journals. 

Sec.  27.  Eection  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  election 
foi*  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  held  for  the  respective  dis- 
tricts and  counties,  at  the  places  where  they  are  now  held,  or  may  be 
directed  hereafter  to  be  held,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
aiid  seventy,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  But  the  General  Assembly 
iliay  change  the  time  of  holding  the  elections.  (Changed  to  Tuesday  after 
first  Monday  in  November,    c.  275 — 1876.) 

Sec.  28.  Pay  of  members  and  officers  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  term  of  their  office  shall  receive  a 
salary  for  their  services  of  six  hundred  dollars  each.  The  salaries  of  the 
t)tesiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  shall  be  seven  hundred  dollars  each: 
Provided,  that  in  addition  to  the  salaries  herein  provided  for,  should  an 
fera  session  of  the  General  Assem.bly  be  called,  the  members  shall  receive 
eight  dollars  per  day  each,  and  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  ten 
dollars  per  day  each,  for  every  day  of  such  extra  session  not  exceeding 
ti\^enty  days;  and  should  an  extra  session  continue  more  than  twenty  days, 
the  members  and  officers  shall  serve  thereafter  without  pay. 

Sec.  29.  Limitations  upon  power  of  General  Assembly  to  enact  private 
or  special  legislation.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local, 
private,  or  special  act  or  resolution  relating  to  the  establishment  of  courts 
inferior  to  the  Superior  Court;  relating  to  the  appointment  of  justices  of 
the  peace;  relating  to  health,  sanitation,  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances; 
changing  the  names  of  cities,  towns,  and  townships;  authorizing  the  laying 
out,  opening,  altering,  maintaining,  or  discontinuing  of  highways,  streets, 
or  alleys;  relating  to  ferries  or  bridges;  relating  to  non-navigable  streams; 
relating  to  cemeteries;  relating  to  the  pay  of  jurors;  erecting  new  town- 
ships, or  changing  township  lines,  or  establishing  or  changing  the  lines  of 
school  districts;  remitting  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  or  refunding 
inoneys  legally  paid  into  the  public  treasury;  regulating  labor,  trade,  min- 
ing, or  manufacturing;  extending  the  time  for  the  assessment  or  collection 
of  taxes  or  otherwise  relieving  any  collector  of  taxes  from  the  due  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  or  his  sureties  from  liability;  giving  effect 
to  informal  wills  and  deeds;  nor  shall  the  General  Assembly  enact  any 
such  local,  private,  or  special  act  by  the  partial  repeal  of  a  general  law. 
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but  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  repeal  local,  private,  or  special 
laws  enacted  by  it.  Any  local,  private,  or  special  act  or  resolution  passed 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  void.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  matters  set 
out  in  this  section. 

Sec.  30,  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  use  nor  authorize  to  be  used 
any  part  of  the  amount  of  any  sinking  fund  for  any  purpose  other  than 
the  retirement  of  the  bonds  for  which  said  sinking  fund  has  been  created. 

ARTICLE  III 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  Oncers  of  the  Executive  Department;  terms  of  office.  The 
Executive  Department  shall  consist  of  a  Governor,  in  whom  shall  be  vested 
the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State;  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Secre- 
tary of  State,  an  Auditor,  a  Treasurer,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  an  Attorney-General,  who  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time  and  places  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  General  Assembly  are  elected.  Their 
term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  their 
election,  and  continue  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified;  Pro- 
vided, that  the  officers  first  elected  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  office 
ten  days  after  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  four  years  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  No  person 
shall  be  eligible  as  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  unless  he  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  five  years,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State  for  two  years 
next  before  the  election;  nor  shall  the  person  elected  to  either  of  these  two 
offices  be  eligible  to  the  same  office  more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of 
eight  years,  unless  the  office  shall  have  been  cast  upon  him  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  or  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  Returns  of  election.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  officers 
of  the  Executive  Department  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  seat 
of  government  by  the  returning  officer,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  return  shall  be  canvassed  and  the  result  declared  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Contested  elections  shall  be  determined  by  a 
joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  Oath  of  office  for  Governor.  The  Governor,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  before  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
that  he  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
Governor,  to  which  he  has  been  elected. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  Governor.  The  Governor  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of 
government  of  this  State,  and  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  information  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  6.  Reprieves,  communtations,  and  pardons.  The  Governor  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons,  after  convic- 
tion, for  all  offenses  (except  in  cases  of  impeachment),  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  think  proper,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law  relative  to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons.  He  shall 
biennially  communicate  to  the  General  Assembly  each  case  of  reprieve, 
commuation,  or  pardon  granted,  stating  the  name  of  each  convict,  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  convicted,  the  sentence  and  its  date,  the  date  of 
commutation,  pardon,  or  reprieve,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sec.  7.  Annual  reports  from  officers  of  Executive  Department  and  of 
public  institutions.  The  officers  of  the  Executive  Department  and  of  the 
public  institutions  of  the  State  shall,  at  least  five  days  previous  to  each 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  severally  report  to  the  Governor, 
who  shall  transmit  such  reports,  with  his  message,  to  the  General 
Assembly;  and  the  Governor  may,  at  any  time,  require  information  in  writ- 
ing from  the  officers  in  the  Executive  Department  upon  any  subject  relat- 
ing to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

Sec.  8.  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Governor  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  milita  of  the  State,  except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  Extra  sessions  of  General  Assembly.  The  Governor  shall  have 
power,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council 
of  State,  to  convene  the  General  Assembly  in  extra  session  by  his  procla- 
mation, stating  therein  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  they  are  thus 
convened. 

Sec.  10.  Officers  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
The  Governor  shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senators-elect,  appoint  all  officers  whose  offices  are  es- 
tablished by  this  Constitution  and  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Sec.  11.  Duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Lieutenant-Governor 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  the  Senate 
be  equally  divided.  He  shall,  whilst  acting  as  president  of  the  Senate, 
receive  for  his  services  the  same  pay  which  shall,  for  the  same  period,  be 
allowed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and  he  shall 
receive  no  other  compensation  except  when  he  is  acting  as  Governor. 

Sec.  12.  In  case  of  impeachment  of  Governor,  or  vacancy  caused  by  death 
or  resignation.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor,  his  failure  to 
qualify,  his  absence  from  the  State,  his  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office,  or,  in  case  the  office  of  Governor  shall  in  any  wise  become  vacant, 
the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  office  shall  devolve  upon  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  until  the  disability  shall  cease  or  a  new  Governor  shall 
be  elected  and  qualified.  In  every  case  in  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
shall  be  unable  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  the  Senators  shall  elect  one  of 
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their  own  number  President  of  their  body;  and  the  powers,  duties,  and 
emoluments  of  the  office  of  Governor  shall  devolve  upon  him  whenever  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  shall,  for  any  reason,  be  prevented  from  discharging 
the  duties  of  such  office  as  above  provided,  and  he  shall  continue  as  actipg 
Governor  until  the  disabilities  are  removed,  or  a  new  Governor  or  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  Whenever,  during  the  recess 
of  the  General  Assembly,  it  shall  become  necessary  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  administer  the  government,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  convene 
the  Senate,  that  they  may  elect  such  President.  ' 

Sec.  13.  Duties  of  other  executive  officers.  The  respective  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  Attorney-General  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  If  the  office  of  an^y 
of  said  officers  shall  be  vacated  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  it  shfijl 
be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  appoint  another  until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved or  his  successor  be  elected  and  qualified.  Every  such  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  by  election  at  the  first  general  election  that  occurs  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  vacancy  has  taken  place,  and  the  person  chosen  shall 
hold  the  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  fixed  in  the  first 
section  of  this  article.  ' 

Sec.  14.  Council  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  constitute,  ex  officio,  the 
Council  of  State,  who  shall  advise  the  Governor  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
and  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  their  advice  and  proceedings 
in  this  capacity  shall  be  entered  in  a  journal,  to  be  kept  for  this  purpose 
exclusively,  and  signed  by  the  members  present,  from  any  part  of  which  ariV 
member  may  enter  his  dissent;  and  such  journal  shall  be  placed  before  tlie 
General  Assembly  when  called  for  by  either  House.  The  Attorney-General 
shall  be,  ex  officio,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Executive  Department. 

Sec.  15.  Compensation  of  executive  officers.  The  officers  mentioned  in 
this  article  shall,  at  stated  periods,  receive  for  their  services  a  compen- 
sation to  be  established  by  law,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
the  said  officers  shall  receive  no  other  emolument  or  allowance  whatever. 

Sec.  16.  Seal  of  State.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  State,  which  shall 
be  kept  by  the  Governor,  and  used  by  him,  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  shall  be  called  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina."  All 
grants  and  commissions  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  sealed  with  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State," 
and  signed  hy  the  Governor,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  17.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigration,  and  Statistics.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigra- 
tion, and  Statistics,  under  such  regulations  as  may  best  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State,  and  shall  enact  laws  for  the  adequate  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  sheep  husbandry. 
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ARTICLE  IV 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  Abolishes  the  clistinction  between  actions  at  law  and  suits  in 
equity,  and  feigned  issues.  The  distinction  between  actions  at  law  and  suits 
in  equity,  and  the  forms  of  all  such  actions  and  suits,  shall  be  abolished; 
and  there  shall  be  in  this  State  but  one  form  of  action  for  the  enforcement 
or  protection  of  private  rights  or  the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  which  shall 
be  denominated  a  civil  action;  and  every  action  prosecuted  by  the  people 
of  the  State  as  a  party,  against  a  person  charged  with  a  public  offense,  for 
the  punishment  of  the  same,  shall  be  termed  a  criminal  action.  Feigned 
issues  shall  also  be  abolished,  and  the  facts  at  issue  tried  by  order  of  court 
before  a  jury. 

Sec.  2.  Division  of  judicial  powers.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments,  a  Supreme 
Court,  Superior  Courts,  Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  such  other 
courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Trial  court  of  impeachment.  The  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeach- 
ments shall  be  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  quorum,  and  the  judgment  shall  not  extend  beyond  removal  from  and 
disqualification  to  hold  office  in  this  State;  but  the  party  shall  be  liable  to 
indictment  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  Impeachment.  The  House  of  Representatives  solely  shall  have 
the  power  of  impeaching.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  When  the  Governor  is  im- 
peached, the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside. 

Sec.  5.  Treason  against  the  State.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  con- 
sist only  in  levying  war  against  it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 
No  conviction  of  treason  or  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture. 

Sec.  6.  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  a  Chief 
Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices.  The  General  Assembly  may  increase 
the  number  of  Associate  Justice  to  not  more  than  six,  when  the  work  of  the 
Court  so  requires.  The  Court  shall  have  power  to  sit  in  divisions,  when  in 
its  judgment  this  is  necessary  for  the  proper  dispatch  of  business,  and  to 
make  rules  for  the  distribution  of  business  between  the  divisions  and  for  the 
hearing  of  cases  by  the  full  Court.  No  decision  of  any  division  shall  be- 
come the  judgment  of  the  Court  unless  concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  all 
the  justices;  and  no  case  involving  a  construction  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  or  of  the  United  States  shall  be  decided  except  by  the  Court  in 
banc.  All  sessions  of  the  Court  shall  be  held  in  the  City  of  Raleigh.  This 
amendment  made  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  shall  not  have  the 
effect  to  vacate  any  office  or  term  of  office  now  existing  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State,  and  filled  or  held  by  virtue  of  any  election  or  appoint- 
ment under  the  said  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  made  in 
pursuance  thereof. 
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Sec.  7.  Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  as  now,  until  otherwise  provided  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  8.  Jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review,  upon  appeal,  any  decision  of  the  courts  below,  upon 
any  matter  of  law  or  legal  inference.  And  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court 
over  "issues  of  fact"  and  questions  of  fact"  shall  be  the  same  exercised  by 
it  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred, 
and  sixty-eight,  and  the  court  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  any  remedial 
writs  necessary  to  give  it  a  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  pro- 
ceedins  of  the  inferior  courts. 

Sec.  9.  Claims  against  the  State.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  to  hear  claims  against  the  State,  but  its  decisions  shall  be 
merely  recommendatory;  no  process  in  the  nature  of  execution  shall  issue 
thereon;  they  shall  be  reported  to  tho  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  its  action. 

Sec.  10.  Judicial  districts  for  Superior  Courts.  The  State  shall  be  divided 
into  nine  judicial  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  judge  shall  be  chosen;  and 
there  shall  be  held  a  Superior  Court  in  each  county  at  least  twice  in  each 
year,  to  continue  for  such  time  in  each  county  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law.  But  the  General  Assembly  may  reduce  or  increase  the  number  of 
districts.    (Changed  by  act  of  General  Assembly  to  twenty  Districts.) 

Sec.  11.  Residences  of  judges,  rotation  in  judicial  districts,  and  special 
terms.  Every  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  shall  reside  in  the  district  for 
which  he  is  elected.  The  judges  shall  preside  in  the  courts  of  the  different 
districts  successively,  but  no  judge  shall  hold  the  courts  in  the  same  district 
oftener  than  once  in  four  years;  but  in  case  of  the  protracted  illness  of  the 
judge  assigned  to  preside  in  any  district,  or  of  any  other  unavoidable  acci- 
dent to  him,  by  reason  of  which  he  shall  be  unable  to  preside,  the  Governor 
may  require  any  judge  to  hold  one  or  more  specified  terms  in  said  district, 
in  lieu  of  the  judge  assigned  to  hold  the  courts  of  the  said  district;  and  the 
General  Assembly  may  by  general  laws  provide  for  the  selection  of  spec'al 
or  emergency  judges  to  hold  the  Superior  Courts  of  any  county,  or  district, 
when  the  judge  assigned  thereto,  by  reason  of  sickness,  disability,  or  other 
cause,  is  unable  to  attend  and  hold  said  court,  and  when  no  other  judge  is 
available  to  hold  the  same.  Such  special  or  emergency  judges  shall  have  the 
power  and  authority  of  regular  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  in  the  courts 
which  they  are  so  appointed  to  hold ;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
for  their  reasonable  compensation. 

Sec.  12.  Jurisdiction  of  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  the  Judicial  Department  of  any 
power  or  jurisdiction  which  rightfully  pertains  to  it  as  a  coordinate  depart- 
ment of  the  government;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  allot  and  distri- 
bute that  portion  of  this  power  and  jurisdiction  which  does  not  pertain  to 
the  Supreme  Court  among  the  other  courts  prescribed  in  this  Constitution 
or  which  may  be  established  by  law,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  best; 
provide  also  a  proper  system  of  appeals;  and  regulate  by  law,  when  neces- 
sary, the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  all  the 
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courts  below  the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  done  without 
conflict  with  other  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  13.  In  case  of  waiver  of  trial  by  jury.  In  all  Issues  of  fact,  joined 
in  any  court,  the  parties  may  waive  the  right  to  have  the  same  determined 
by  a  jury;  in  which  case  the  finding  of  the  judge  upon  the  facts  shall  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  a  verdict  by  a  jury. 

Sec.  14.  Special  courts  in  cities.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  special  courts,  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  in 
cities  and  towns,  where  the  same  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  15.  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Court,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  eight  years. 

Sec.  16.  Election  of  Superior  Court  clerk.  A  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
for  each  county  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec  17.  Term  of  office.  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  four  years. 

Sec.  18.  Fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments.  The  General  Assembly  shall 
prescribe  and  regulate  the  fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments  of  all  officers  pro- 
vided for  in  this  article;  but  the  salaries  of  the  judges  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  19.  What  laws  are,  and  shall  he,  in  force.  The  laws  of  North  Caro- 
lina, not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution  or  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  in  force  until  lawfully  altered. 

Sec.  20.  Disposition  of  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  pending  when 
this  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect,  etc.  Actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity 
pending  when  this  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  courts  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  without  prejudice  by  reason  of  the 
change;  and  all  such  actions  and  suits  commenced  before,  and  pending  the 
adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
herein  provided  for,  shall  be  heard  and  determined  according  to  the  practice 
now*  in  use,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  said  rules. 

Sec.  21.  Elections,  terms  of  office,  etc.,  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  and 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  as  is  provided  for  the  election 
of  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  shall  hold  their  offices  for  eight 
years.  The  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  elected  at  the  first  election  under 
this  amendment,  shall  be  elected  in  like  manner  as  is  provided  for  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  eight  years.  The 
General  Assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law  that  the  judges 
of  the  Superior  Courts,  chosen  at  succeeding  elections,  instead  of  being 
elected  by  the  voters  of  the  whole  State,  as  is  herein  provided  for,  shall  be 
elected  by  the  voters  of  their  respective  districts.  « 

Sec.  22.  Transaction  of  business  in  the  Superior  Courts.  The  Superior 
Courts  shall  be,  at  all  times,  open  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  within 
their  jurisdiction,  except  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  requiring  a  jury. 
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Sec.  23.  Solicitors  for  each  judicial  district.  A  solicitor  shall  be  elected 
for  each  judicial  district,  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  is  prescribed  for 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  and  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  State,  in  all  criminal  actions  in 
the  Superior  Courts,  and  advise  the  officers  of  justice  in  his  district. 

Sec.  24.  Sheriffs  and  coroners.  In  each  county  a  sheriff  and  coroner 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  is  prescribed  for  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years. 
In  each  township  there  shall  be  a  constable  elected  in  like  manner  by  the 
voters  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years.  When  there  is  no 
coroner  in  a  county,  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county  may 
appoint  one  for  special  cases.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  existing  for  any  cause 
in  any  of  the  offices  created  by  this  section,  the  commissioners  of  the  county 
may  appoint  to  such  office  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  25.  Vacancies.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices  provided  fpr 
by  this  article  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointments  of  the 
Governor,  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the  appointees  shall  hold  their 
places  until  the  next  regular  election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
when  elections  shall  be  held  to  fill  such  offices.  If  any  person,  elected  or 
appointed  to  any  of  said  offices,  shall  neglect  and  fail  to  qualify,  such  offices 
shall  be  appointed  to,  held  and  filled  as  provided  in  case  of  vacancies  oc- 
curring therein.  All  incumbents  of  said  offices  shall  hold  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  qualified. 

Sec.  26.  Terms  of  office  of  first  officers.  The  officers  elected  at  the  first 
election  held-  under  this  Constitution  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  terms 
prescribed  for  them,  respectively,  next  ensuing  after  the  next  regular  election 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  their  terms  shall  be^in  upon  the 
approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  27.  Jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  several  justices  of  the 
peace  shall  have  jurisdiction,  under  such  regulations  as  the  General  Assembly 
shall  prescribe,  of  civil  actions,  founded  on  contract,  wherein  the  sum  de- 
manded shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  and  wherein  the  title  to  real 
estate  shall  not  be  in  controversy;  and  of  all  criminal  matters  arising  within 
their  counties  where  the  punishment  cannot  exceed  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  or 
Imprisonment  for  thirty  days.  And  the  General  Assembly  may  give  to  the 
justices  of  the  peace  jurisdiction  of  other  civil  actions  wherein  the  value  of 
the  property  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars.  When  an  issue  of 
fact  shall  be  joined  before  a  justice,  on  demand  of  either  party  thereto,  he 
shall  cause  a  jury  of  six  men  to  be  summoned,  who  shall  try  the  same.  The 
party  against  whom  the  judgment  shall  be  rendered  in  any  civil  action  may 
appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  from  the  same.  In  all  cases  of  a  criminal 
nature  the  party  against  whom  the  judgment  is  given  may  appeal  to  the 
Superior  Court,  where  the  matter  shall  be  heard  anew.  In  all  cases  brought 
before  a  justice,  he  shall  make  a  record  of  the  proceedings,  and  file  same 
with  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for  his  county. 

Sec.  28.  Vacancies  in  office  of  justices.  When  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  become  vacant  otherwise  than  by  expiration  of  the  term,  and  in 
case  of  a  failure  by  the  voters  of  any  district  to  elect,  the  clerk  of  the 
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Superior  Court  for  the  county  shall  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  un- 
expired term. 

Sec.  29.  Vacancies  in  office  of  Superior  Court  clerk.  In  case  the  office 
of  clerk  of  a  Superior  Court  for  a  county  shall  become  vacant  otherwise  than 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  people  to  elect, 
the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county  shall  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy 
until  an  election  can  be  regularly  held. 

Sec.  30.  Officers  of  other  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.  In  case  the 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  other  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  presiding  officers  and  clerks  thereof  shall  be  elected  in  such  manner  as 
the  General  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  they  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  a  term  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

Sec.  31.  Removal  of  judges  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  Any 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  the  presiding 
officers  of  such  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established 
by  law,  may  b'e  removed  from  office  for  mental  or  physical  inability,  upon  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  judge  or  presiding  officer  against  whom  the  General  Assembly  may  be 
about  to  proceed  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the 
causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on  which 
either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereon. 

Sec.  32.  Removal  of  clerks  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  Any  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  or  of  such  courts  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law,  may  be  removed  from 
office  for  mental  or  physical  inability;  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
the  judges  of  said  court,  the  clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  by  the  judge  riding 
the  district,  and  the  clerks  of  such  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as 
may  be  established  by  law  by  the  presiding  officers  of  said  courts.  The  clerk 
against  whom  proceedings  are  instituted  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accom- 
panied by  a  copy  of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  ten  days 
before  the  day  appointed  to  act  thereon,  and  the  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
appeal  to  the  next  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  thence  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  provided  in  other  cases  of  appeals. 

Sec.  33.  Amendments  not  to  vacate  existing  offices.  The  amendments 
made  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  by  this  Convention  shall  not  have 
the  effect  to  vacate  any  office  or  term  of  office  now  existing  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State,  and  filled,  or  held  by  virtue  of  any  election  or  appoint- 
ment under  the  said  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof. 

ARTICLE  V 

REVENUE  AND  TAXATION 

Section  1.  Capitation  tax;  exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  may  levy 
a  capitation  tax  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  State  over  twenty-one  and 
under  fifty  years  of  age,  which  said  tax  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars,  and 
cities  and  towns  may  levy  a  capitation  tax  which  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar. 
No  other  capitation  tax  shall  be  levied.  The  commissioners  of  the  several 
counties  and  of  the  cities  and  towns  may  exempt  from  the  capitation  tax  any 
special  cases  on  account  of  poverty  or  infirmity. 
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Sec.  2.  Application  of  proceeds  of  State  and  county  capitation  tax.  The 
proceeds  of  the  State  and  county  capitation  tax  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  in  no  one  year  shall  more 
than  twenty-five  per  cent  thereof  be  appropriated  to  the  latter  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  State  taxation.  The  power  of  taxation  shall  be  exercised  in  a 
just  and  equitable  manner,  and  shall  never  be  surrendered,  suspended,  or 
contracted  away.  Taxes  on  property  shall  be  uniform  as  to  each  class  of 
property  taxed.  Taxes  shall  be  levied  only  for  public  purposes,  and  every 
act  levying  a  tax  shall  state  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The 
General  Assembly  may  also  tax  trades,  professions,  franchises,  and  incomes: 
Provided,  the  rate  of  tax  on  income  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  ten  per  cent 
(10%),  and  there  shall  be  allowed  the  following  exemptions,  to  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  annual  incomes,  to-wit:  for  married  man  with  a  wife 
living  with  him,  or  to  a  widow  or  widower  having  minor  child  or  children, 
natural  or  adopted,  not  less  than  $2,000;  to  all  other  persons  not  less  than 
$1,000,  and  there  may  be  allowed  other  deductions  (not  including  living  ex- 
penses) so  that  only  net  incomes  are  taxed. 

Sec.  4.  Limitations  upon  the  increase  of  Public  debts.  The  General  As- 
sembly shall  have  the  power  to  contract  debts  and  to  pledge  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  State  and  to  authorize  counties  and  municipalities  to  contract 
debts  and  pledge  their  faith  and  credit,  for  the  following  purposes:  To  fund 
or  refund  a  valid  existing  debt;  to  borrow  in  anticipation  of  the  collection 
of  taxes  due  and  payable  within  the  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
fifty  per  centum  of  such  taxes;  to  supply  a  casual  deficit;  to  suppress  riots 
or  insurrections,  or  to  repel  invasions.  For  any  purpose  other  than  these 
enumerated,  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power,  during  any  bien- 
nium,  to  contract  new  debts  on  behalf  of  the  State  to  an  amount  in  excess  of 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which  the  State's  outstanding  indebtedness  shall 
have  been  reduced  during  the  next  preceeding  biennium,  unless  the  subject 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State;  and  for  any  purpose  other 
than  these  enumerated  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  au- 
thorize counties  or  municapilities  to  contract  debts,  and  counties  and  muni- 
cipalities shall  not  contract  debts,  during  any  fiscal  year,  to  an  amount 
exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which  the  outstanding  indebtedness 
of  the  particular  county  or  municipality  shall  have  been  reduced  during  the 
next  preceding  fiscal  year,  unless  the  subject  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  particular  county  or  municipality.  In  any  election  held  in  the 
State  or  in  any  county  or  municipality  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  proposed  indebtedness  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  who  shall 
vote  thereon.  And  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  give  or  lend 
the  credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation, 
except  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  such  railroads  as  may  be  unfinished  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  or  in  which  the  State  has  a  direct 
pecuniary  interest,  unless  the  subject  be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  who  shall  vote 
thereon. 
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Sec.  5.  Property  exempt  from  taxation.  Property  belonging  to  the  State, 
or  to  municipal  corporations,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The  General 
Assembly  may  exempt  cemeteries  and  property  held  for  educational,  scien- 
tific, literary,  charitable,  or  religious  purposes;  also  wearing  apparel,  arms 
for  muster,  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  the  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural implements  of  mechanics  and  farmers;  libraries  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, or  any  other  personal  property,  to  a  value  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  General  Assembly  may  exempt  from  taxation  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  in  value  of  property  held  and  used  as  the  place 
of  residence  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  6.  Taxes  levied  for  counties.  The  total  of  the  State  and  county  tax 
on  property  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  value  of 
property,  except  when  the  county  property  tax  is  levied  for  a  special  purpose 
and  with  the  special  approval  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  may  be  done 
by  special  or  general  act:  Provided,  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  taxes 
levied  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  term  re- 
quired by  article  nine,  section  three,  of  the  Constitution:  Provided,  further, 
the  State  tax  shall  not  exceed  five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  value  of 
property. 

Sec.  7.  Acts  levying  taxes  shall  state  objects,  etc.  Every  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  levying  a  tax  shall  state  the  special  object  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  and  it  shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose. 

ARTICLE  VI 

SUFFRAGE  AND  ELIGIBILITY  TO  OFFICE 

Section  1.  Who  may  vote.  Every  male  person  born  in  the  United  States, 
and  every  male  person  who  has  been  naturalized,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  possessing  the  qualifications  set  out  in  this  article,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  election  by  the  people  of  the  State,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided.  (The  effect  of  the  19th  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion was  to  strike  out  the  word  male.) 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  voters.  He  shall  reside  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district, 
in  which  he  offers  to  vote  four  months  next  preceding  election:  Provided, 
that  removal  from  one  precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district  to  another 
in  the  same  county  shall  not  operate  to  deprive  any  person  of  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  precinct,  ward,  or  other  election  district  from  which  he  has  re- 
moved until  four  months  after  such  removal.  No  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed, or  who  has  confessed  his  guilt  in  open  court  upon  indictment,  of  any 
crime  the  punishment  of  which  now  is,  or  may  hereafter  be,  imprisonment 
in  the  State's  Prison,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  unless  the  said  person  shall 
be  first  restored  to  citizenship  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Voters  to  be  registered.  Every  person  offering  to  vote  shall  be 
at  the  time  a  legally  registered  voter  as  herein  prescribed  and  in  the  manner 
hereafter  provided  by  law,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  shall 
enact  general  registration  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
article. 
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Sec.  4.  Qualification  for  registration.  Every  person  presenting  himself 
for  registration  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  English  language.  But  no  male  person  who  was,  on  January  1, 
1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  in  the  United  States  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant 
of  any  such  person,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion in  this  State  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions herein  prescribed:  Provided,  he  shall  have  registered  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  section  prior  to  December  1,  1908.  The  General  As- 
sembly shall  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  persons  enitled  to  vote  without 
the  educational  qualifications  herein  prescribed,  and  shall,  on  or  before 
November  1,  1908,  provide  for  the  making  of  a  permanent  record  of  such 
registration;  and  all  persons  so  registered  shall  forever  thereafter  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  all  elections  by  the  people  of  this  State,  unless  disqualified 
under  section  2  of  this  article. 

Sec.  5.  Indivisible  plan;  legislative  intent.  That  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  indivisible  plan  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  suffrage,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  so  connect  the  different 
parts,  and  to  make  them  so  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  the  whole  shall 
stand  or  fall  together. 

Sec.  6.  Elections  by  people  and  General  Assembly.  All  elections  by  the 
people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  elections  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 
viva  voce. 

Sec.  7.  Eligibility  to  office;  official  oath.  Every  voter  in  North  Carolina, 
except  as  in  this  article  disqualified,  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  but  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  he  shall  tak3  and  subscribe  the  follow- 
ing oath: 

"I,   ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support 

and  maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  North  Carolina  not  inconsistent  therewith,  and  that  I  wih 

faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  as   So  help  me, 

God." 

Sec.  8.  Disqualification  for  office.  The  following  classes  of  persons  shall 
be  disqualified  for  office:  First,  all  persons  who  shall  deny  the  being  of 
Almighty  God.  Second,  all  persons  who  shall  have  been  convicted  or  con- 
fessed their  guilt  on  indictment  pending,  and  whether  sentenced  or  not,  or 
under  judgment  suspended,  of  any  treason  or  felony,  or  of  any  other  crime 
for  which  the  punishment  may  be  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  since 
becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  corruption  or  malpractice  in 
office,  unless  such  person  shall  be  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  When  this  chapter  operative.  That  this  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and 
two,  if  a  majority  of  votes  cast  at  the  next  general  election  shall  be  cast  in 
favor  of  this  suffrage  amendment. 
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article  VII 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS 

Section  1.  County  officers.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  elected  bien- 
nially by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  provided  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  following  officers:  A  treasurer,  register  of 
4eeds,  surveyor,  and  five  commissioners. 

Sec.  2.  Duty  of  county  commissioners.  It  shall  be  the  duty  ,  of  the  com- 
missioners to  exercise  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  penal  and 
charitable  institutions,  schools,  roads,  bridges,  levying  of  taxes,  and  finances 
of  the  county,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  register  of  deeds  shall  be 
ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Sec  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commissioners  first  elected  in  each  county  to  divide  the  same  into  convenient 
districts,  to  determine  the  boundaries  and  prescribe  the  name  of  the  said 
districts,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly  before  the  first 
day  of  January,  1869. 

Sec.  4.  Toivnships  have  corporate  poivers.  Upon  the  approval  of  the 
reports  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section,  by  the  General  Assembly,  the 
said  districts  shall  have  corporate  powers  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  local 
government,  and  shall  be  known  as  townships. 

Sec.  5.  Oncers  of  toivnships.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  biennially 
elected,  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  a  clerk  and  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  trustees,  and  shall,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  county  commissioners,  have  control  of  the  taxes  and  finances,  roads  and 
bridges  of  the  townships,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  General  Assem- 
bly may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  larger  number  of  justices  of  the  peace 
in  cities  and  towns,  and  in  those  townships  in  which  cities  and  towns  are 
situated.  In  every  township  there  shall  also  be  biennially  elected  a  school 
committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law.    (Amended  by  C.  141,  1877.) 

Sec.  6.  Trustees  shall  assess  property.  The  township  board  of  trustees 
shall  assess  the  taxable  property  of  their  townships  and  make  returns  to  the 
county  commissioners  for  revision,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  clerk 
shall  be,  ex  officio,  treasurer  of  the  township. 

Sec  7.  No  debt  or  loan  except  by  a  majority  of  voters.  No  county,  city, 
town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  contract  any  debt,  pledge  its  faith 
or  loan  its  credit,  nor  shall  any  tax  be  levied  or  collected  by  any  officers  of 
the  same  except  for  the  necessary  expenses  thereof,  unless  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  therein. 

Sec  8.  No  money  draivn  except  by  law.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
any  county  or  township  treasury  except  by  authority  of  law. 

Sec.  9.  When  officers  enter  on  duty.  The  county  officers  first  elected 
under  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  ten  days 
after  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  10.  Governor  to  appoint  justices.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a 
sufficient  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county,  who  shall  hold  their 
places  until  sections  four,  five,  and  six  of  this  article  shall  have  been  carried 
into  effect. 

Sec.  11.  Charters  to  remain  in  force  until  legally  changed.  All  charters, 
ordinances,  and  provisions  relating  to  municipal  corporations  shall  remain 
in  force  until  legally  changed,  unless  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution. 

Sec.  12.  Debts  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  not  to  be  paid.  No  county,  city, 
town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  assume  to  pay,  nor  shall  any  tax 
be  levied  or  collected  for  the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  the  interest  upon  any 
debt,  contracted  directly  or  indirectly  in  aid  of  or  support  of  the  rebellion. 

Sec.  13.  Powers  of  General  Assembly  over  municipal  corporations.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  have  full  power  by  statute  to  modify,  change,  or 
abrogate  any  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  substitute  others 
in  their  place,  except  sections  seven,  nine  and  thirteen.  (Recent  amendment 
repealed  old  section  9  and  renumbered  sections  10-14.)  (Under  this  authority 
several  amendments  have  been  made  to  this  article.) 

ARTICLE  Vlll 

corporations  other  than  municipal 

Section  1.  Corporations  under  general  laws.  No  corporation  shall  be 
created,  nor  shall  its  charter  be  extended,  altered,  or  amended  by  special  act, 
except  corporations  for  charitable,  educational,  penal,  or  reformatory  pur- 
poses that  are  to  be  and  remain  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the 
State;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  char- 
tering and  organization  of  all  corporations,  and  for  amending,  extending, 
and  forfeiture  of  all  charters,  except  those  above  permitted  by  special  act. 
All  such  general  laws  and  special  acts  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  or 
repealed;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  by  special  act  repeal 
the  charter  of  any  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  Debts  of  corporations,  how  secured.  Dues  from  corporations 
shall  be  secured  by  such  individual  liabilities  of  the  corporations,  and  other 
means,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  What  corporations  shall  include.  The  term  "Corporation"  as 
used  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  include  all  associations  and  joint- 
stock  companies  having  any  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  corporations  not 
possessed  by  individuals  or  partnerships.  And  all  corporations  shall  have 
the  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  sued,  in  all  courts  in  like  cases  as 
natural  persons. 

Sec.  4.  Legislature  to  provide  for  organizing  cities,  towns,  etc.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  organization 
of  cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power  of 
taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning  their 
credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessment  and  in  contracting  debts  by  such 
municipal  corporations. 
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ARTICLE  IX 

EDUCATION 

Section  1.  Education  shall  be  encouraged.  Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  2.  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  schools;  separation  of  the 
races.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitution, 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system 
of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children 
of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  And  the  children 
of  the  white  race  and  the  children  of  the  colored  race  shall  be  taught  in 
separate  public  schools;  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of,  or 
to  the  prejudice  of,  either  race. 

Sec.  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  Each  county  of  the  State 
shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more 
public  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  six  months  in  every  year;  and  if 
the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid 
requirem.ents  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

Sec.  4.  What  property  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  proceeds  of 
all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the  United 
States;  also  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property  now  belonging 
to  any  State  fund  for  purposes  of  education,  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales 
of  the  swamp  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  all  other  grants,  gifts,  or 
devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  the  State,  and  not  other- 
wise appropriated  by  the  State  or  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise, 
shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and,  together  with  so  much  of  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  in  this 
State  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  what- 
soever. 

Sec.  5.  County  school  fund;  proviso.  All  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  and 
other  property  belonging  to  a  county  school  fund;  also  the  net  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  e-strays;  also  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures 
and  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
or  military  laws  of  the  State;  and  all  moneys  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons 
as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  shall  belong  to  and  re- 
main in  the  several  counties,  and  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  free  public  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  this 
State:  Provided,  that  the  amount  collected  in  each  county  shall  be  annually 
reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  6.  Election  of  trustees,  and  provisions  for  maintenance,  of  the 
University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  whom,  when 
chosen,  shall  be  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endowments 
thereof  in  any  wise  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of  said  Univer- 
sity; and  the  General  Assembly  may  make  such  provisions,  laws,  and  regula- 
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tions  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  management  of  said  University. 

Sec.  7.  Benefits  of  the  University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
that  the  benefits  of  the  University,  or  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the 
youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for  tuition;  also,  that  ail  the  property 
which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter  accrue,  from 
escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  University. 

Sec.  8.  Board  of  Education.  The  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Treasurer,  auditor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Attorney-General  shall  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  9.  President  and  secretary.  The  Governor  shall  be  president  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Sec.  10.  Powers  of  the  hoard.  The  Board  of  Education  shall  succeed  to 
all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Literary  Fund 
of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  have  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and  the  educational 
fund  of  the  State;  but  all  acts,  rules,  and  regulations  of  said  board  may  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  when  so  altered, 
amended,  or  repealed,  they  shall  not  be  reenacted  by  the  board. 

Sec.  11.  First  session  of  the  hoard.  The  first  session  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  held  at  the  capital  of  the  State  within  fifteen  days  after 
the  organization  of  the  State  Government  under  this  Constitution;  the  time 
of  future  meetings  may  be  determined  by  the  brard. 

Sec.  12.  Quorum.  A  majority  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  13.  Expenses.  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  board  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  14.  Agricultural  department.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain, 
in  connection  with  the  University,  a  department  of  agriculture,  of  mechanics, 
of  mining,  and  of  normal  instruction. 

Sec.  15.  Children  must  attend  school.  The  General  Assembly  is  hereby 
empowered  to  enact  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability 
shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  years,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixteen  months,  unless  educated 
by  other  means. 
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ARTICLE  X 

HOMESTEADS  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

Section  1.  Exemptions  of  personal  property.  The  personal  property  of 
any  resident  of  this  State,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  selected 
by  such  resident,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  exempted  from  sale  under  execution 
or  other  final  process  of  any  court  issued  for  the  collection  of  any  debt. 

Sec.  2.  Homestead.  Every  homestead,  and  the  dwellings  and  buildings 
used  therewith,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  selected 
by  the  owner  thereof,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  any  lot 
in  a  city,  town,  or  village  with  the  dwellings  and  buildings  used  thereon, 
owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  this  State,  and  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  sale  under  execution  or 
other  final  process  obtained  on  any  debt.  But  no  property  shall  be  exempt 
from  sale  for  taxes  or  for  payment  of  obligations  contracted  for  the  purchase 
of  said  premises. 

Sec.  3.  Homestead  exemption  from  debt.  The  homestead,  after  the  death 
of  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  debt  during 
the  minority  of  his  children,  or  any  of  them. 

Sec.  4.  Laborer's  lien.  The  provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  of  this 
article  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  laborer's  lien  for  work  done 
and  performed  for  the  person  claiming  such  exemption,  or  a  mechanic's  lien 
for  work  done  on  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Benefit  of  widow.  If  the  owner  of  a  homestead  die,  leaving  a 
widow  but  no  children,  the  same  shall  be  exempt  from  the  debts  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  shall  inure  to  her  benefit  during  her 
widowhood,  unless  she  be  the  owner  of  a  homestead  in  her  own  right. 

Sec.  6.  Property  of  married  wo^nen  secured  to  them.  The  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  any  female  in  this  State  acquired  before  marriage,  and  all 
property,  real  and  personal,  to  which  she  may,  after  marriage,  become  in  any 
manner  entitled,  shall  be  and  remain  the  sole  and  separate  estate  and  prop- 
erty of  such  female,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  obligations,  or 
engagements  of  her  husband,  and  may  be  devised,  and  bequeathed,  and, 
with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband,  conveyed  by  her  as  if  she  were 
unmarried. 

Sec.  7.  Husband  may  insure  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  wife  and  children. 
The  husband  may  insure  his  own  life  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  husband  the  amount  thus  in- 
sured shall  be  paid  over  to  the  wife  and  children,  or  to  the  guardian,  if  under 
age,  for  her  or  their  own  use,  free  from  all  the  claims  of  the  representatives 
of  her  husband,  or  any  of  his  creditors. 

Sec.  8.  How  deed  for  homestead  may  be  made.  Nothing  contained  in  the 
foregoing  sections  of  this  article  shall  operate  to  prevent  the  owner  of  a 
homestead  from  disposing  of  the  same  by  deed;  but  no  deed  made  by  the 
owner  of  a  homestead  shall  be  valid  without  the  voluntary  signature  and 
assent  of  his  wife,  signified  on  her  private  examination  according  to  law. 
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ARTICLE  XI 

PUNISHMENTS,  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

Section  1.  Punishments ;  convict  labor;  proviso.  The  following  punish- 
ments only  shall  be  known  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  viz.:  death,  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labor,  fines,  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifi- 
cation to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  this  State. 
The  foregoing  provision  for  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  employment  of  such  convict  labor  on  public  works  or  high- 
ways, or  other  labor  for  public  benefit,  and  the  farming  out  thereof,  where 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law;  but  no  convict  shall  be 
farmed  out  who  has  been  sentenced  on  a  charge  of  murder,  manslaughter, 
rape,  attempt  to  commit  rape,  or  arson;  Provided,  that  no  convict  whose  labor 
may  be  farmed  out  shall  be  punished  for  any  failure  of  duty  as  a  laborer, 
except  by  a  responsible  officer  of  the  State;  but  the  convicts  so  farmed  out 
shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  supervision  and  control,  as  to  their  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  of  the  penitentiary  board  or  some  officer  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Death  punishment.  The  object  of  punishment  being  not  only  to 
satisfy  justice,  but  also  to  reform  the  offender,  and  thus  prevent  crime, 
murder,  arson,  burglary,  and  rape,  and  these  only,  may  be  punishable  with 
death,  if  the  General  Assembly  shall  so  enact. 

Sec  3.  Penitentiary.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  meeting, 
make  provision  for  the  erection  and  conduct  of  a  State's  Prison  or  peniten- 
tiary at  some  central  and  accessible  point  within  the  State. 

Sec  4.  Houses  of  correction.  The  General  Assembly  may  provide  for 
the  erection  of  houses  of  correction,  where  vagrants  and  persons  guilty  of 
misdemeanors  shall  be  restrained  and  usefully  employed. 

Sec  5.  Houses  of  refuge.  A  house  or  houses  of  refuge  may  be  estab- 
lished whenever  the  public  interests  may  require  it,  for  the  correction  and 
instruction  of  other  classes  of  offenders. 

Sec  6.  The  sexes  to  be  separated.  It  shall  be  required,  by  competent 
legislation,  that  the  structure  and  superintendence  of  penal  institutions  of 
the  State,  county  jails,  and  city  police  prisons  secure  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  prisoners,  and  that  male  and  female  prisoners  be  never  confined  in  the 
same  room  or  cell. 

Sec  7.  Provision  for  the  poor  and  orphans.  Beneficent  provisions  for 
the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  orphan  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  civil- 
ized and  Christian  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session, 
appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  whom  shall 
be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  and  penal  State  institutions, 
and  who  shall  annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their  condition,  with 
suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

Sec.  8.  Orphan  houses.  There  shall  also,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be 
measures  devised  by  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  orphan 
houses,  where  destitute  orphans  may  be  cared  for,  educated,  and  taught 
some  business  or  trade. 
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Sec.  9.  Inebriates  and  idiots.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  devise  means  for  the  education  of  idiots  and  in- 
ebriates. 

Sec.  10.  Deaf-mutes,  blind,  and  insane.  The  General  Assembly  may  pro- 
vide that  the  indigent  deaf-mute,  blind,  and  insane  of  the  State  shall  be  cared 
for  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 

Sec.  11.  Self-supporting.  It  shall  be  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  that  all  penal  and  charitable  institu- 
tions should  be  made  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  their  creation. 

ARTICLE  XII 

MILITIA  ^ 

Section  1.  Who  are  liable  to  militia  duty.  All  able-bodied  male  citizens 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty 
years,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  liable  to  duty  in  the 
militia:  Provided,  that  all  persons  who  may  be  averse  to  bearing  arms, 
from  religious  scruples,  shall  be  exempt  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  Organizing,  etc.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the 
organizing,  arming,  equipping,  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  and  for  paying 
the  same,  when  called  into  active  service. 

Sec.  3.  Governor  commander-in-chief.  The  Governor  shall  be  commander- 
in-chief,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  law, 
suppress  riots  or  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasion. 

Sec.  4.  Exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  exemptions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  enact  laws  that  may  be 
expedient  for  the  government  of  the  militia. 

ARTICLE  XIII 
amendments 

Section  1.  Convention,  how  called.  No  convention  of  the  people  of  this 
State  shall  ever  be  called  by  the  General  Assembly,  unless  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  members  of  each  House  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  except  the  proposition,  Convention  or  No  Convention,  be  first 
submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole  State,  at  the  next  general 
election,  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  should  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  be  in  favor  of  said  convention,  it  shall  assemble  on  such  day  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec  2.  How  the  Constitution  may  be  altered.  No  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  State  shall  be  altered  unless  a  bill  to  alter  the  same  shall  have 
been  agreed  to  by  three-fifths  of  each  House  of  the  General  Assembly.  And 
the  amendment  or  amendments  so  agreed  to  shall  be  submitted  at  the  next 
general  election  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole  State,  in  such  manner  as 
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may  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  in  the  event  of  their  adoption  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  this  State. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  1.  Indictments.  All  indictments  which  shall  have  been  found, 
or  may  hereafter  be  found,  for  any  crime  or  offense  committed  before  this 
Constitution  takes  effect,  may  be  proceeded  upon  in  the  proper  courts,  but  no 
punishment  shall  be  inflicted  which  is  forbidden  by  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty  for  fighting  duel.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  fight  a 
duel,  or  assist  in  the  same  as  a  second,  or  send,  accept,  or  knowingly  carry  a 
challenge  therefor,  or  agree  to  go  cut  of  the  State  to  fight  a  duel,  shall  hold 
any  office  in  this  Stat«. 

Sec.  3.  Drawing  money.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  an  accurate  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  money  shall  be  annually 
published. 

Sec.  4.  Mechanic's  lien.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by  proper 
legislation,  for  giving  to  mechanics  and  laborers  an  adequate  lien  on  the 
subject-matter  of  their  labor. 

Sec.  5.  Governor  to  make  appointments.  In  the  absence  of  any  contrary 
provision,  all  ofiicers  of  this  State,  whether  heretofore  elected  or  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  shall  hold  their  positions  only  until  other  appointments  are 
made  by  the  Governor,  or,  if  the  officers  are  elective,  until  their  successors 
shall  have  been  chosen  and  duly  qualified  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution. 

Sec.  6.  Seat  of  government.  The  seat  of  government  in  this  State  shall 
remain  at  the  city  of  Raleigh. 

Sec.  7.  Holding  office.  No  person  who  shall  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  or  under 
this  State,  or  under  any  other  state  or  government,  shall  hold  or  exercise 
any  other  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  authority  of  this  State, 
or  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly:  Provided, 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  officers  in  the  militia,  justices 
of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  public  charities,  or  commissioners  for  special 
purposes. 

Sec.  8.  Intermarriage  of  whites  and  negroes  prohibited.  All  marriages 
between  a  white  person  and  a  negro,  or  between  a  white  person  and  a  person 
of  negro  descent  to  the  third  generation,  inclusive,  are  hereby  forever  pro- 
hibited. 
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"The  Weil-Being  of  Mankind" 


issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


NOTE: 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
more  than  800  Rosenwald  schools, 
which  cost  more  than  five  million 
dollars,  should  be  kept  in  first-class 
condition  for  the  children  who  at- 
tend them.  To  aid  teachers,  pupils 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
and  others  interested  in  these 
schools  in  keeping  these  buildings 
in  good  repair,  The  Julius  Rosen- 
wald Fund  is  sponsoring  an  Im- 
provement and  Beautification  Con- 
test in  all  the  schools.  Material  re- 
lating to  this  contest  was  sent  out 
sometime  ago  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 


A  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 


1.  Music. 

2.  Opening  Prayer — by  a  minister. 

3.  Reading  of  Greetings  from  Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey. 

4.  Reading  of  Greetings  from  Superintendent  Clyde  A.  Erwin. 

5.  The  Story  of  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald. 

6.  The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  in  North  Carolina. 

7.  Growth  of  Negro  School  Libraries. 

8.  Music. 

9.  Our  Negro  Schools: 

a.  Elementary. 

b.  High  School. 

c.  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning. 

10.  Status  of  Teachers. 

11.  Other  Agencies  in  the  Development  of  Negro  Education: 

a.  General  Education  Board. 

b.  The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund. 

c.  The  John  F.  Slater  Fund. 


Greetings  from  Governor  Hoey 


The  generosity  of  Julius  Rosenwald  in  making 
possible  the  erection  of  many  school  buildings  for 
the  Negro  race  and  providing  added  educational 
opportunities  is  worthy  of  the  fullest  commenda- 
tion and  emulation.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
a  special  tribute  should  be  paid  to  his  memory  by 
the  educationally  minded  people  of  the  State. 

With  sincere  greetings, 


Governor. 


state  Superintendent's  Letter 


Julius  Rosenwald  died  a  little  more  than  five  years  ago. 
Through  his  generosity,  aid  was  given  in  constructing  more  than 
eight  hundred  school  buildings  for  colored  children  in  North 
Carolina.  Because  of  him  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  chil- 
dren are  attending  school  in  good  buildings  who  otherwise  might 
still  be  in  poor  buildings. 

In  making  these  contributions  for  better  school  buildings,  Mr. 
Rosenwald  rendered  a  service  of  lasting  value  to  our  Negro  citi- 
zens and  to  the  entire  State.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  show 
cur  appreciation  of  this  service  by  holding  occasional  community 
meetings  in  respect  to  his  memory,  and  by  doing  all  we  can  to 
keep  the  buildings  in  good  repair  which  he  helped  us  to  erect. 
We  should  also  make  these  buildings  attractive  inside  and  strive 
to  improve  their  outside  surroundings. 

Gratitude  is  one  of  the  finest  of  human  qualities.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  teachers,  children  and  parents  in  every  community 
where  there  is  a  Rosenwald  school  will  plan  an  excellent  program 
for  Rosenwald  School  Day  this  year,  thus  showing  their  enduring 
gratitude  for  Mr.  Rosenwald's  contributions  to  our  public  schools, 
and  especially  to  their  own  particular  school. 

Members  of  the  Department  have  prepared  a  suggestive  pro- 
gram for  Rosenwald  Day,  which  is  printed  in  this  bulletin.  This 
publication  also  includes  information  on  what  the  State  is  doing 
to  improve  the  public  schools  for  colored  children. 

May  I  urge  all  our  Negro  citizens  —  teachers,  children  and 
parents  —  to  assemble  in  your  Rosenwald  schools  as  a  tribute  to 
Mr.  Rosenwald,  and  study  the  present  condition  and  further  needs 
of  your  schools. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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THE  STORY  OF  JULIUS  ROSENWALD 


Julius  Rosenwald  was  born  August  12,  1862,  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
the  city  which  had  been  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Like  other  boys 
in  Springfield,  he  attended  the  public  schools  and  on  Saturdays  and 
vacations  earned  his  spending  money  by  working  at  odd  jobs. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  at  seventeen  entered  business  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years.  In  189  5  Mr.  Rosenwald  bought  an  interest 
in  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  engaged 
in  building  up  this  mail-order  house.  Mr.  Rosenwald  believed  that 
permanent  and  successful  foundations  for  business  operations  were  to  be 
found  in  making  each  transaction  of  mutual  advantage  to  all  concerned. 
In  other  words,  the  customers  and  employees  must  benefit  as  well  as  the 
company  and  stockholders.  Soon  after  Mr.  Rosenwald's  entry  into  the 
company,  he  initiated  the  policy  of  "your-money-back-if-not-satisfied." 

A  list  of  Mr.  Rosenwald's  gifts  indicates  the  range  of  his  interests. 
Schools,  hospitals,  clinics,  and  dental  services  have  benefited.  He  gave 
three  million  dollars  for  an  industrial  museum  in  Chicago,  sixty  millions 
to  aid  Jewish  colonization  upon  farms  in  Russia,  half  a  million  to  local 
charities,  and  three  millions  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  besides  estab- 
lishing the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  with  thirty-five  million  dollars  dedi- 
cated to  the  "well-being  of  mankind." 

In  all  Mr.  Rosenwald's  benefactions  he  emphasized  the  desirability  of 
contributing  only  where  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  others  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  their  contributing  an  equal  or  larger  amount.  This  charac- 
teristic is  particularly  evident  in  his  program  for  establishing  the  Rosen- 
wald schools  for  Negro  children  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  South. 

The  William  E.  Harman  Awards  for  Distinguished  Achievement  in 
Race  Relations  presented  Mr.  Rosenwald  in  192  7  with  a  special  gold 
medal  in  recognition  of  the  national  importance  of  his  work  in  behalf 
of  Negroes. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  died  in  Chicago,  January  6,  1932,  in  his  seventieth  year. 
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THE  JULIUS  ROSENWALD  FUND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


1.  RURAIi  SCHOOI/ BUILDINGS:  Up  to  July  1,  19  22,  the  Rosenwald 
Fund  aided  on  eighteen  teachers'  homes,  eight  shop  buildings,  and  787* 
schoolhouses  which  have  2,538  classrooms  and  can  accomodate  114,210 
pupils.  Of  these  813  buildings,  which  cost  $5,167,042,  the  Rosenwald 
Fund  gave  $717,426;  the  Negroes  $666,736;  white  friends  contributed 
$75,140;  and  the  public  appropriation  was  $3,707,740.  At  the  present 
time  this  Foundation  is  not  aiding  on  schoolhouse  construction,  but  a 
large  number  of  plans  and  specifications  are  furnished  each  year  without 
any  charge. 

2.  LIBRARIES:  Up  to  June  30,  1936,  the  Rosenwald  Fund  aided  on 
2  42  libraries  for  elementary  schools  and  105  for  high  schools.  These 
libraries  cost  $28,682.92,  of  which  amount  the  Rosenwald  Fund  gave 
$9,557.64. 

For  the  school  year  of  1936-1937  the  Rosenwald  Fund  will  have 
available  four  library  sets,  as  follows: 

A.  Elementary  Sets. 

(1)  $36.00  set  of  fifty  books  will  be  furnished  to  Negro  schools 
at  $24.00,  delivered;  and  to  white  schools  for  $36.00,  plus  freight  charges. 

(2)  $15.00  supplementary  set  will  be  available  for  Negro 
schools  at  $10.00,  delivered;  and  to  white  schools  at  $15.00,  plus  freight 
charges. 

B.  High  School  Books. 

(1)  Negroana.  Books  By  and  About  Negroes.  This  set  of 
books  is  available  to  white  and  colored  schools,  public  libraries  and  other 
similar  organizations  at  $10.00  (two-thirds  cost)  delivered.  The  books 
used  in  this  library  set  were  selected  from  the  preferred  list  of  Books 
By  or  About  Negroes  in  Africa  and  America  by  Miss  Martha  Parks, 
State  School  Librarian  of  Tennessee  and  issued  by  the  Tennessee  State 
Department  of  Education. 

(2)  Stories  of  Many  Lands.  This  set  of  books  is  available  to 
white  and  colored  high  schools  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Negroana  set,  at 
$10.00  (two-thirds  cost)  delivered. 

Applications  will  be  sent  you  for  these  various  sets  upon  request, 
forwarded  to  the  Division  of  Negro  Education,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Since  there  are  four  sets  available, 
the  Fund  is  requesting  check  or  money  order  to  accompany  all  applications 
when  filed  in  this  office.  All  checks  or  money  orders  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund. 


*  In  addition  to  the  above  buildings,  the  Rosenwald  Fund  made  a  special  appropriation 
to  the  Atkins  High  School  in  Winston-Salem  in  the  amount  of  $50,000.  This  building,  which 
has  60  classrooms,  together  with  the  equipment  and  site,  cost  $350,000. 
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3.  EXTENSION  OF  TERMS:  Up  to  July  1,  19  32,  the  Rosen wald  Fund 
aided  on  the  extension  of  school  term  in  53  schools,  located  in  17  counties, 
to  the  amount  of  $23,190.  This  aid  gave  tremendous  stimulation  to  the 
lengthening  of  the  terms  in  the  Negro  schools.  At  the  present  time  any 
school  in  North  Carolina  may  have  an  eight  months'  term  if  such  a 
request  is  filed  with  the  State  School  Commission  by  the  governing  body 
of  any  administrative  unit.  The  law  provides,  however,  that  any  school 
may  be  closed  for  any  portion  of  the  forty  days  extension  beyond  the 
six  months'  term,  when  in  the  sound  judgment  of  the  State  School  Com- 
mission or  the  governing  body  of  any  administrative  unit,  the  low  average 
of  attendance  does  not  justify  its  continuance, 

4.  TRANSPORTATION:  During  the  school  years  1929-1930,  1930- 
1931  and  19  31-1932,  the  Rosenwald  Fund  helped  on  the  purchase  of 
50  new  busses  and  the  operation  of  19  additional  ones.  These  busses 
traveled  1,9  8  2  miles  daily,  transported  children  to  33  schools  located 
in  23  counties.  The  Rosenwald  Fund  has  contributed  $35,334.74  on  the 
purchase  and  operation  of  these  busses.  The  counties  which  took  advan- 
tage of  this  aid  when  available,  have  today  the  best  transportation 
facilities  for  their  Negro  schools.  These  busses  were  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  patrons  and  school 
authorities.  Even  though  at  the  present  time  the  Rosenwald  Fund  does 
not  aid  in  this  matter,  there  are  still  great  possibilities  through  the 
cooperaion  of  patrons  and  school  authorities. 
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GROWTH  OF  NEGRO  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


With  the  realization  that  good  teaching  and  good  learning  necessitate 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  printed  material  in  addition  to  the  textbooks,  a 
decided  effort  to  improve  the  school  libraries  has  been  expended.  Chief 
among  those  giving  aid  in  this  connection  has  been  the  Rosenwald 
Foundation.  Through  the  generosity  of  this  organization,  funds  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  eight  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  on  a  matching 
basis  for  the  purchase  of  basic  library  collections.  The  books  available 
were  selected  from  authoritative  lists  prepared  by  the  Foundation.  This 
assured  the  schools  that  only  books  suitable  for  school  libraries  would 
be  bought  with  the  money.  More  recently,  limited  collections  have  been 
made  available  at  two-thirds  the  actual  cost  of  the  books.  Among  these 
collections  are  two  for  high  schools  which  deserve  especial  mention. 

The  collection  of  books  by  and  about  the  Negro  should  certainly  be 
u  part  of  the  library  of  every  Negro  high  school,  in  order  that  appreciation 
of  the  heritage  and  culture  of  the  race  can  be  developed  among  the 
young  people.  The  second  collection  of  stories  of  many  lands  gives  in 
readable  form  backgrounds  of  other  nationalities.  As  we  learn  to  know 
other  people  and  other  nations,  we  are  less  prone  to  criticize  them  or 
to  be  antagonistic  toward  them.  These  books  help  to  develop  under- 
standing. 

The  book  collections  for  elementary  schooi  grades  are  made  up  of 
easy  reading  material  which  would  be  of  interest  to  children.  It  is 
essential  that  these  boys  and  girls  learn  to  read  and  to  enjoy  reading 
if  they  are  to  have  the  skill  and  ability  to  use  reference  materials  in  the 
higher  grades  and  to  find  information  for  themselves  all  through  life. 

Although  books  have  been  added  to  the  school  libraries,  the  enrollment 
in  the  schools  has  increased  so  materially  that  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  1935-1936  there  was  an  average  of  only  .8  book  per  pupil  in  all 
the  Negro  schools  of  the  State.  This  is  in  contrast  to  an  average  of  2.5 
books  per  pupil  in  the  white  schools.  The  actual  number  of  books 
reported  in  the  Negro  schools  is  210,403  volumes.  Of  this  number 
114,763  books  are  in  elementary  schools  and  95,640  books  are  in  high 
schools. 

With  the  increased  appreciation  of  the  use  of  books  in  classroom  work 
has  come  the  realization  that  just  any  book  cannot  be  acceptable  for 
library  usage.  This  has  resulted  in  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  book 
resources  in  many  schools.  Books  unsuitable  for  library  use — such  as 
mathematics  and  foreign  language  texts,  old  and  yellowed  editions  and 
the  like — have  been  and  are  being  discarded.  While  this  reduces  the 
total  number  of  volumes,  it  results  in  vastly  more  useful  libraries.  Help 
in  evaluating  the  books  and  recommendations  for  discarding  have  been 
made  by  Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  School  Library  Adviser,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to  all  schools  sending  her  a  list  of 
books  in  the  library.    Each  list  includes  the  author,  title  and  publisher 
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of  each  book  and  leaves  a  one  inch  column  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  page  in  which  Mrs.  Douglas  can  write. 

Interest  in  accrediting  the  schools  for  State  rating  is  reflected  in  the 
type  of  books  bought  for  the  school  library.  Under  the  requirements, 
the  library  must  have  some  books  on  the  reading  level  of  the  pupils  in 
a  variety  of  fields  such  as  history,  science,  art,  and  literature.  Specific 
information  for  elementary  or  high  school  is  available  on  request. 

The  need  for  library  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher-librarian  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  More  than  forty  schools  are 
employing  teachers  with  some  library  science  training.  Through  the 
generosity  of  the  General  Education  Board,  scholarships  for  teacher- 
librarians  are  being  provided  for  a  limited  number  of  people  at  Hampton 
Institute  for  summer  session  work.  During  the  summer  of  193  6  there 
were  sixteen  scholarships  for  this  State.  A  similar  number  is  being  made 
available  again  this  summer. 

The  librarians  of  school,  college  and  public  libraries  have  organized 
the  North  Carolina  Negro  Library  Association  which  meets  annually  to 
discuss  library  problems  and  to  develop  keener  interest  in  the  library 
profession.    The  association  has  been  organized  for  four  years. 

The  libraries  are  inadequate  but  they  are  being  built  on  a  firm  basis 
and  are  being  used  to  improve  the  reading  ability  of  the  pupils.  For 
the  school  year  1935-1936  there  was  an  average  circulation  of  6.3  books 
per  pupil  in  the  Negro  school  libraries.  Books  to  be  effective  and  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  must  be  read  and  used.  As  the  library  book 
collections  increase  the  circulation  of  the  books  should  increase.  With 
wider  reading,  the  ability  of  the  pupils  should  show  marked  improvement. 
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OUR  NEGRO  SCHOOLS 

ELEMENTARY 

I.  Enrollment  by  Grades.  The  congestion  of  pupils  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools  presents  a  most  difRciilt  problem.  Many 
factors  have  contributed  to  this  situation.  Better  prepared  teachers, 
more  adequate  housing  facilities  and  longer  school  terms  are  beginning 
to  show  some  definite  improvement  in  the  grade  distribution.  In  1926- 
1927,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  was  in  the  first 
two  grades.  Only  four  and  two-tenths  per  cent  registered  in  the  high 
school  department.  Nine  years  later,  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment  is  above  the  third  grade  of  the  elementary  school.  Practically 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  is  found  in  the  high  school. 

Table  Showing  Distribution  of  Colored  Enrollment  by  Grades 


Total  Enrollment  Per  Cent  of  Total 

1926-27  1935-36                 .       1926-27  1935-36 

First                     91,419  76,797  36.1  28.4 

Second                 36,069  35,072  14.3  13.0 

Third                    32,158  33,325  12.7  12.3 

Fourth                 30,297  30,377  12.0  11.3 

Fifth                    24,140  25,894  9.5  9.6 

Sixth                    16,699  20,920  6.6  7.7 

Seventh                11,656  17,663  4.6  6.5 

Special   75  6  .3 

H.  S                      10,571  29,400  4.2  10.9 


II.  Attendance.  Attendance  is  still  one  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems which  the  colored  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina  face.  Many 
factors  contribute  to  this  problem.  The  schools  are  operated  for  the 
children,  but  if  they  are  to  benefit  by  adequate  housing  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers,  they  must  attend  regularly.  The  greatest  hope 
seems  to  be  in  developing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  attendance. 
"Eternal  vigilance,"  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents  will  aid  greatly 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

III.  Libraries.  Principals  and  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
are  becoming  "library-minded."  In  1925-1926,  county  units  in  North 
Carolina  reported  one-tenth  of  a  book  and  city  units  two-tenths  of  a 
book  per  pupil  enrolled.  Ten  years  later,  county  units  reported  six-tenths 
of  a  book  and  city  units  eight-tenths  of  a  book  per  pupil.  Library 
requirements  in  the  standardization  of  elementary  schools  is  having  its 
effect.  The  lack  of  library  facilities  is  still  one  of  the  major  problems, 
but  progress  is  being  made  toward  its  solution.  The  Rosenwald  Fund  has 
helped  greatly  in  providing  library  facilities. 

IV.  Standardization  of  Elementary  Schools.  A  few  years  ago  there 
were  no  standard  elementary  schools  for  colored  children  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Today  there  are  three  county  units,  class  II-B;  three  county  units, 
class  II-A;  ten  city  units,  class  II-B;  one  city  unit,  class  I-B;  ten  city 
units,  class  II-A;  one  city  unit,  class  I-A;  or  twenty-eight  standard 
elementary  schools.  Quite  a  few  schools  are  working  toward  standardiza- 
tion and  in  all  probability,  a  few  will  be  added  to  the  list  each  year. 
The  development  of  the  child  is  being  placed  first  in  the  standardization 
of  the  elementary  school. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 


The  number  of  public  accredited  high  schools  for  Negroes  in  North 
Carolina  has  increased  at  an  amazingly  rapid  rate.  In  1918-1919  there 
were  only  four  public  accredited  high  schools  for  Negroes.  In  1924-1925 
there  were  twenty-one;  in  1930-1931,  eighty;  and  in  1935-1936  the 
number  had  grown  to  one  hundred  twenty-five.  A  general  conception 
of  the  extent  and  distribution  of  high  school  facilities  for  Negroes  can 
be  obtained  by  indicating  the  number  of  counties  in  which  one  or  more 
public  schools  are  provided. 

At  least  one  four-year  public  accredited  high  school  is  provided  in 
each  of  seventy  of  the  one  hundred  counties  in  the  State.  In  two 
others  free  tuition  is  provided  in  private  accredited  schools.  In  each 
of  eight  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight  at  least  one  school  is  almost 
ready  for  the  accredited  list,  in  eighteen  the  Negro  population  is  too 
small  to  support  a  four-year  accredited  school,  and  in  two  progress  is 
being  made  toward  the  development  of  four-year  accredited  schools. 

The  data  above  indicate  that  Negro  children  in  seventy-two  counties 
have  one  or  more  accredited  high  schools  available  within  the  counties 
in  which  they  reside.  Eight  others  will  soon  have  accredited  schools; 
six  provide  from  one  to  three  years  of  approved  high  school  work; 
twelve,  because  of  the  very  scattered  and  small  Negro  population,  cannot 
economically  offer  any  high  school  work;  and  two  for  the  first  time  are 
working  toward  development  of  standard  four-year  high  schools. 

There  were  one  hundred  eighty-five  public  high  schools  in  1934-1935, 
one  hundred  twelve  of  which  were  accredited  high  schools.  The  total 
enrollment  during  the  same  year  was  25,583  with  23,703  of  this  number 
enrolled  in  public  accredited  high  schools. 

Girls  comprised  60.6  per  cent  of  the  total  public  high  school  enrollment 
in  1934-35  and  61  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  1935-36.  They 
comprised  60  per  cent  of  the  total  of  3,144  graduates  of  public  accredited 
high  schools  for  1935  and  62  per  cent  of  a  total  of  3,333  in  1936. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  number  of  graduates 
in  Negro  public  schools  has  increased.  For  example,  in  1922-23  there 
were  92  graduates;  1927-28,  1,234;  1932-33,  2,295;  1934-35,  3,144,  and 
1935-36,  3,333. 

The  per  cent  of  high  school  enrollment  of  the  total  enrollment  was 
4.2  in  1926-27;  6.5  in  1930-31;  8.8  in  1933-34;  9.2  in  1934-35;  and  10.9 
in  19  3  5-36.  These  data  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  per  cent  of  high  school  enrollment  from  year  to  year  for  the  last 
two  decades. 

Transportation  facilities  for  Negro  boys  and  girls  in  North  Carolina 
are  constantly  being  increased.  In  19  3  4-35  there  were  22  3  busses 
provided  for  the  transportation  of  Negro  children,  and  in  193  5-3  6  this 
number  had  increased  to  313.  These  facilities  are  making  it  possible 
for  a  larger  number  of  children  to  enjoy  educational  opportunities  with 
better  equipment  and  instruction,  and  more  ideal  physical  conditions 
under  which  to  work.  For  after  all,  improved  transportation  facilities 
mean  consolidation  and  consolidation  generally  results  in  better  physical 
plants. 
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INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  (four  in 
number)  were  just  getting  started  on  a  collegiate  program.  Though 
these  institutions  had  been  established  as  colleges  or  normal  schools  for 
several  years,  their  major  emphasis  was  in  the  high  school  field.  In 
1922,  the  total  enrollment  of  college  students  in  these  four  institutions 
was  one  hundred  eighteen.  At  the  present  time  the  State  is  operating 
five  institutions  which  give  their  main  emphasis  to  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  Agricultural  and  Technical  College  at  Greensboro  and 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  at  Durham  give  their  special 
emphasis  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools.  The 
Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  offers  a  four-year  course  for  the  training 
of  elementary  school  workers  and  gives  a  special  course  for  the  training 
of  Home  Economics  teachers  for  the  high  schools.  Beginning  with  the 
school  year  193  6-37  the  two  State  schools  at  Elizabeth  City  and  Fayette- 
ville  will  offer  a  three-year  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools.  Either  at  these  institutions  or  in  cooperation  with 
the  Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  it  will  be  possible  for  students  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  bachelor's  degree  in  elementary  education 
and  thereby  secure  the  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Certificate  Class  A. 
The  enrollment  in  the  five  public  collegiate  institutions  has  grown  from 
118  in  1921-22  to  2,133  in  1935-36. 

About  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  practically  all  of  the  teachers  for  the 
high  schools  and  a  large  number  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools 
were  being  trained  in  the  private  colleges.  In  consideration  of  this 
service  the  State  for  a  ten-year  period  (19  21-1931)  gave  support  to 
the  departments  of  education  in  certain  private  schools.  This  made  it 
possible  for  the  State  to  organize  and  supervise  this  work,  practically  as 
it  would  have  been  done  in  public  colleges.  This  fine  cooperative  spirit 
is  still  maintained  even  though  no  financial  aid  has  been  given  to  these 
private  schools  since  1931. 
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STATUS  OF  TEACHERS 


The  advance  in  the  scholarship  ranking  of  the  Negro  teachers  has 
been  stimulated  by  raising  the  certificate  requirements  and  the  desire 
of  local  superintendents  to  secure  the  best  trained  teachers  for  all  their 
schools.  Only  a  decade  and  a  half  ago  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Negro  teachers  had  training  less  than  high  school  graduation.  Eleven 
years  ago  less  than  twenty  per  cent  held  certificates  equivalent  to  two  or 
more  years  of  college  training.  In  1935-36,  only  6.3  per  cent  had  a 
scholarship  ranking  less  than  high  school  graduation.  Approximately 
five-sixths  of  the  teaching  personnel  had  training  equivalent  to  two  or 
more  years  of  college  work.  According  to  a  recent  checking  of  the 
Negro  teachers  working  in  the  high  schools,  more  than  one-eighth  or 
approximately  one  hundred  twenty-five  have  done  some  advanced  work 
in  a  recognized  graduate  school. 

Table  Showing  Improvement  of  Teachers 

Teachers  Below  High  School 


High  School 

Graduation,  One 

Two  Years 

Graduation 

Year  of  College 

of  College 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

School  Year 

No. 

Total 

No. 

Total 

No. 

Total 

Total 

1919-1920.... 

2,834 

75.00 

674 

17.80 

271 

7.20 

3,779 

1924-1925 

2,298 

43.28 

1,963 

36.97 

1,049 

19.75 

5,310 

1929-1930 

1,019 

17.10 

2,318 

38.70 

2,650 

42.20 

5,987 

1934-1935 

479 

7.2 

1,150 

17.3 

5,027 

75.5 

6,656 

1935-1936 

430 

6.3 

755 

16.1 

5,605 

82.6 

6,790 

OTHER  OUTSIDE  AGENCIES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 


1.  General  Education  Board.  The  General  Education  Board  has  given 
more  than  $1,350,000  to  public  and  private  school  enterprises  in  this  State. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Division  of  Negro  Educa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  this  Foundation  has  con- 
tributed the  entire  salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  one  member,  and  part 
salary  and  travel  costs  of  other  members  of  the  Division  at  different  times. 

2.  Jeanes  Fund.  During  the  school  year  193  5-36  fifty-six  Jeanes 
Supervisors  were  employed  to  do  work  in  fifty-seven  counties.  The 
Negroes  in  these  counties  during  the  school  year  raised  $36,609.34  to 
be  applied  on  buildings,  equipment  and  improvements  of  all  kinds.  Up 
to  July  1,  1936  the  Jeanes  Fund  had  contributed  to  the  salaries  of  Jeanes 
supervisors  in  this  State  the  sum  of  $243,143.44. 

3.  Slater  Fund.  Up  to  July  1,  19  3  6  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund  had 
contributed  $199,313.72  to  be  applied  on  salaries  of  teachers  and  purchase 
of  equipment  in  county  training  and  other  high  schools. 
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SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

Enacted  By  The  General  Assembly  Of  North  Carolina 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ADMISISTRATION  AND  OPERATION 
OF  A  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  EIGHT  MONTHS  WITHOUT  THE  LEVY  OF  AN  AD 
VALOREM  TAX  THEREFOR. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Appropriation.  That  the  appropriation  made  under  title 
nine  of  "An  Act  to  make  Appropriations  for  the  Maintenance  of  the 
State's  Departments,  Bureaus,  Institutions,  and  Agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes"  of  the  sum  of  twenty-three  million,  seven  hundred  ninety-six 
thousand,  three  hundred  sixty-seven  dollars  ($23,796,367.00),  "  for  the 
support  of  the  eight  months'  term  public  schools"  for  the  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-eight,  and  the  sum  of 
twenty-four  million,  nine  hundred  eighty-six  thousand,  one  hundred  sixty 
dollars  ($24,986,160.00)  "for  the  support  of  the  eight  months'  term  public 
schools"  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirty-nine,  shall  be  apportioned  for  the  operation  of  an  eight  months' 
State-wide  school  term  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  State  School  Commission.  The  State  School  Commission  shall 
be  constituted  as  follows:  The  Lieutenant-Governor  as  ex-ofhcio  Chair- 
man, the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  Vice-Chairman,  the 
State  Treasurer  and  one  member  from  each  Congressional  District  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  said  appointive  members  shall  serve  for 
a  period  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  appointment  and  receive  such 
compensation  as  now  provided  by  law.  All  the  powers  and  duties  hereto- 
fore conferred  by  law  upon  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  the  State 
School  Commission,  together  with  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may  be 
conferred  by  this  Act,  shall  be  vested  in  the  State  School  Commission. 
The  said  School  Commission  may  appoint  an  executive  secretary  who  shall 
select  other  employees  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act 
to  be  approved  by  the  State  School  Commission,  subject  to  provisions  of 
chapter  two  hundred  seventy-seven,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  thirty-one.  The  cost  and  expenses  of  said  Commission  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  public  schools  as  provided  in 
section  one  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Duties  of  the  Commission.  In  addition  to  the  duties  and 
powers  vested  in  the  State  School  Commission  as  set  out  in  section  two  of 
this  Act,  together  with  such  other  powers  as  may  be  conferred  by  law,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Commission,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  to  administer  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  for  one  hundred  sixty  days  on  standards  to  be  determined  by  said 
Commission  and  within  the  total  appropriation  made  available  by  the 
General  Assembly.    The  State  School  Commission  shall  designate  from  its 
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membership  an  Executive  Committee,  composed  of  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Treasurer, 
and  two  other  members,  with  whom  the  Executive  Secretary  may  confer 
with  reference  to  the  administration  of  this  Act  when  the  commission  is 
not  in  session.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  provide  an  agency  for 
consultation  and  advice  as  to  questions  arising  between  meetings  of  the 
Commission,  and  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  a  closer  unity  between  the 
different  agencies  dealing  with  the  schools.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  any  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  in 
the  same  manner  as  proceedings  of  the  full  Commission  are  kept  and 
recorded. 

Sec.  4.  Length  of  School  Term.  That  the  six  months'  school  term 
required  by  article  nine  of  the  Constitution  is  hereby  extended  to  embrace 
a  total  of  one  hundred  sixty  days  of  school  in  order  that  there  shall  be 
operated  in  every  county  and  district  in  the  State,  which  shall  request  the 
same,  a  uniform  term  of  eight  months:  Provided,  that  the  State  School 
Commission,  or  the  governing  body  of  any  administrative  unit,  may  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  any  school  or  schools  in  such  unit,  not  to  exceed  a 
period  of  forty  days  of  said  consolidated  term,  when  in  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  said  Commission,  or  the  governing  body  of  any  administrative  unit, 
the  low  average  in  any  school  does  not  justify  its  continuance,  or  necessity 
may  require  it:  Provided,  that  all  schools  served  by  the  same  school  bus 
or  busses  shall  have  the  same  opening  date:  Provided,  further,  that  any 
balance  of  the  State  funds  which  may  have  been  allocated  to  operate  the 
said  consolidated  term,  not  actually  operated  as  planned,  shall  be  and 
remain  in  the  State  Treasury  and  become  a  part  of  the  State  school  fund 
for  the  next  succeeding  year. 

A  school  month  shall  consist  of  four  weeks  and  not  less  than  twenty 
teaching  days,  no  day  of  which  shall  be  a  Saturday,  unless  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  committee  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  administrative  unit;  and  salary  warrants  for  the 
payment  of  all  State  teachers,  principals,  and  others  employed  for  the 
school  term  shall  be  issued  each  school  month  to  such  persons  as  are  en- 
titled to  same.  The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  others  employed  on 
an  annual  basis  shall  be  paid  per  calendar  month. 

Sec.  5.  School  Organizations.  The  State  School  Commission,  in 
making  provision  for  the  operation  of  the  schools,  shall  classify  each 
county  as  an  administrative  unit  and  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  make  a  careful  study  of  the  existing  district  organi- 
zation in  each  county  administrative  unit  and  may  modify  such  district 
organization  when  deemed  necessary  for  the  economical  administration 
and  operation  of  the  State  school  system  and  shall  determine  whether 
there  shall  be  operated  in  such  district  an  elementary  or  a  union  school. 
Provisions  shall  not  be  made  for  a  high  school  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  less  than  sixty  pupils,  nor  an  elementary  school  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  twenty-five  pupils,  unless  a  careful 
survey  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State 
School  Commission  reveals  that  geographic  or  other  conditions  make  it 
impracticable  to  provide  for  them  otherwise. 
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City  administrative  units  as  now  constituted,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the 
State  school  authorities  in  all  matters  of  school  administration  in  the  same 
Way  and  manner  as  are  county  administrative  units:  Provided,  that  in  all 
city  administrative  units  as  now  constituted,  the  trustees  of  the  said 
special  charter  district,  and  their  duly  elected  successors,  shall  be  retained 
as  the  governing  body  of  such  district;  and  the  title  to  all  property  of  the 
said  special  charter  district  shall  remain  with  such  trustees,  or  their 
successors:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  city  adminis- 
trative units,  as  now  established,  from  consolidating  with  the  county 
administrative  unit  in  which  such  city  administrative  unit  is  located,  upon 
petition  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  city  administrative  unit  and  the  ap- 
proval of  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  the  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  said  county;  Provided,  further,  that  in  the  event  of  such 
consolidation,  all  property  vested  in  the  trustees  of  such  city  adminis- 
trative units  shall  be  transferred  to  and  become  the  property  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  in  said  county:  Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  affect  the  right  of  any  special  charter  district,  or  special  tax 
district  which  now  exists  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  debt  service,  to  have 
the  indebtedness  of  such  district  taken  over  by  the  county  as  provided  by 
existing  law,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  restrict  the  County 
Board  of  Education  and/or  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  causing 
such  indebtedness  to  be  assumed  by  the  county  as  provided  by  existing 
law. 

Sec.  6.  Administrative  Officers.  The  administrative  officer  in  each  of 
the  units  now  designated  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  for 
a  county  administrative  unit  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  for  a  city 
administrative  unit.  The  salaries  of  county  superintendents  and  city 
superintendents  shall  be  in  accordance  with  a  State  standard  salary 
schedule  to  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  State  School  Commission  as  provided  for  in  section  twelve  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  any  county,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  serve  as  principal  of  a  high  school  of  said  county; 
and  the  sum  of  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  ($300.00),  to  be  paid 
from  State  instructional  service  funds,  may  be  added  to  his  salary  and  shall 
be  included  in  the  budget  approved  by  the  State  School  Commission:  Pro- 
vided, further,  that  a  county  superintendent  may  also  be  elected  and  serve 
as  a  city  superintendent  in  any  city  administrative  unit  in  the  county 
which  he  serves  as  county  superintendent:  Provided,  further,  that  a  county 
superintendent  may  serve  as  welfare  officer  and  have  such  additional  com- 
pensation as  may  be  allowed  by  the  County  Commissioners  of  such  county, 
to  be  paid  from  county  funds,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  School 
Commission. 

At  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  thirty-seven,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  biennially 
thereafter  during  the  month  of  April,  the  various  County  Boards  of 
Education  shall  meet  and  elect  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  School  Commission,  who  shall  take  office  July  first  and  shall  serve 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 
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A  certification  to  the  County  Board  of  Education  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  showing  that  the  person  proposed  for  the  office 
of  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  graduate  of  a  four  years  standard 
college,  or  at  the  present  time  holds  a  superintendent's  certificate,  and  has 
had  three  years'  experience  in  school  work  in  the  past  ten  years,  together 
with  a  doctor's  certificate  showing  the  person  to  be  free  from  any  con- 
tagious disease,  shall  make  any  citizen  of  the  State  eligible  for  this  office. 

In  all  city  administrative  units,  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be 
elected  by  the  board  of  trustees,  or  other  school  governing  agency  of  such 
unit,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  two  years;  and  the  qualifications,  approval, 
and  date  of  election  shall  be  the  same  as  for  county  superintendents.  The 
city  superintendent  is  hereby  ex-officio  secretary  to  the  governing  body 
of  said  city  administrative  unit. 

At  its  first  regular  meeting  in  April,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 
the  board  of  trustees,  or  other  governing  board  of  a  city  administrative 
unit,  shall  elect  principals,  teachers,  and  other  necessary  employees  of  the 
schools  within  said  unit  on  the  recommendation  of  the  city  superintendent. 

Sec.  7.  School  Committees.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  during  the 
month  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  and  biennially  thereafter,  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  elect  and  appoint  school  committees  for  each  of  the  several 
districts  in  their  counties  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  persons  for  each  school  district,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for 
two  years:  Provided,  that  in  the  event  of  death  or  resignation  of  any 
member  of  said  school  committee,  the  County  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
empowered  to  select  and  appoint  his  or  her  successor  to  serve  the  remain- 
der of  the  term.  The  district  committee  shall  elect  the  principals  for  the 
schools  of  the  districts  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  and  the  County  Board  of  Education.  The  principals  of  the  dis- 
tricts shall  nominate  and  the  district  committees  shall  elect  the  teachers 
for  all  the  schools  of  the  districts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  County  Board  of  Education.  In  the 
event  the  local  school  authorities  herein  provided  for  are  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  nomination  and  election  of  teachers,  the  matter  shall  be  appealed 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  have  authority 
to  certify  the  name  of  a  person  to  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  to 
be  employed  for  the  ensuing  school  term.  All  principals  and  teachers 
shall  enter  into  a  written  contract  upon  forms  to  be  furnished  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  before  becoming  eligible  to 
receive  any  payment  from  State  funds.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  in  a  county  administrative  unit  and  of  the  governing 
body  of  a  city  administrative  unit  to  cause  written  contracts  on  forms  to 
be  furnished  by  the  State  to  be  executed  by  all  teachers  and  principals 
elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  before  any  salary  vouchers  shall  be 
paid:  Provided,  further,  that  the  County  Board  of  Education  may  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  of  three  members  for  each  school  building  in  the 
said  school  district,  who  shall  care  for  the  school  property,  and  perform 
such  other  duties  as  may  be  defined  by  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Sec,  8.     Organization  Statement  and  Allotment  of  Teachers.     On  or 

before  the  twentieth  day  of  May  in  each  year,  the  several  administrative 
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officers  shall  present  to  the  State  School  Commission  a  certified  statement 
showing  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  units,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  said  Commission  may  require.  The  organi- 
zation statement  as  filed  for  each  administrative  unit  shall  indicate  the 
length  of  term  the  State  is  requested  to  operate  the  various  schools  for  the 
following  school  year,  and  the  State  shall  base  its  allotment  of  funds  upon' 
such  request.  On  the  basis  of  such  organization  statement,  together  with 
all  other  available  information,  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  State  School  Commission  may  promulgate,  the  State  School  Commis- 
sion shall  determine  for  each  administrative  unit,  by  districts  and  races, 
the  number  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  to  be  included  in  the 
state  budget. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  in  each  administrative  unit, 
after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  said  unit,  to  make  a  careful  check  of 
the  school  organization  and  to  request  the  State  School  Commission  to 
make  changes  in  the  allocation  of  teachers  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
State  budget. 

Sec.  9.  Objects  of  Expenditure.  The  appropriation  of  state  funds,  as 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  used  for  meeting  the 
costs  of  the  operation  of  the  public  schools,  as  determined  by  the  State 
School  Commission,  for  the  following  items: 

1.  General  Control: 

a.  Salaries  of  superintendents 

b.  Travel  of  superintendents 

c.  Salaries  of  clerical  assistants  for  superintedents 

d.  Office  expense  of  superintendents 

e.  Per  diem  county  boards  of  education  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
($100.00)  to  each  county 

f.  Audit  of  school  funds 

2.  Instructional  Service: 

a.  Salaries  for  white  teachers,  both  elementary  and  high  school 

b.  Salaries  for  colored  teachers,  both  elementary  and  high  school 

c.  Salaries  of  white  principals 

d.  Salaries  of  colored  principals 

e.  Instructional  supplies 

3.  Operation  of  Plant: 

a.  Wages  of  janitors 

b.  Fuel 

c.  Water,  light  and  power 

d.  Janitor's  supplies 

e.  Telephone  expense 

4.  Auxiliary  Agencies: 

a.  Transportation — 

(1)  Drivers,  and  contracts 

(2)  Gas,  oil  and  grease 

(3)  Mechanics 

(4)  Parts,  tires,  and  tubes 

(5)  Replacement  busses 
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(6)  Compensation  for  injuries  and/or  death  of  school  chil- 
dren as  now  provided  by  law 

b.  Libraries 

c.  Health 

In  allotting  funds  for  the  items  of  expenditures  hereinbefore  enume- 
rated, provisions  shall  be  made  for  a  school  term  of  only  one  hundred 
sixty  days. 

The  State  School  Commission  shall  effect  all  economies  possible  in  pro- 
viding State  funds  for  the  objects  of  General  Control,  Operation  of  Plant, 
and  Auxiliary  Agencies,  and  after  such  action  shall  have  authority  to 
increase  or  decrease  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis  the  salary  schedule  of 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  order  that  the  appropriation 
of  State  funds  for  the  public  schools  may  insure  their  operation  for  the 
length  of  term  provided  in  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  the  State  School 
Commission  and  County  Boards  of  Education  shall  have  power  and 
authority  to  promulgate  rules  by  which  school  buildings  may  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

The  objects  of  expenditure  designated  as  Maintenance  of  Plant  and 
Fixed  Charges  shall  be  supplied  from  funds  required  by  law  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  public  school  fund  of  the  county  and  derived  from  fines, 
forfeitures,  penalties,  dog  taxes,  and  poll  taxes,  and  from  all  other  sources 
except  State  funds:  Provided,  that  when  necessity  shall  be  shown,  the 
State  School  Commission  may  aprove  the  use  of  such  funds  in  any  adminis- 
trative unit  to  supplement  any  object  or  item  of  the  current  expense 
budget;  and  in  such  cases,  the  tax  levying  authorities  of  the  county  ad- 
ministrative unit  shall  make  a  sufficient  tax  levy  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  Maintenance  of  Plant,  Fixed  Charges,  and  Capital  Outlay:  Pro- 
vided, further,  that  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  any  county  adminis- 
trative unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Commission,  may  levy 
taxes  to  provide  necessary  funds  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture  and 
home  economics  and  trades  and  industrial  vocational  subjects  supported 
in  part  from  Federal  Vocational  Educational  funds;  Provided,  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  prevent  the  use  of  Federal  and/or  privately  donated  funds 
which  may  be  made  available  for  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  under 
such  regulations  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  provide. 

Sec.  10.  State  Budget  Estimate.  The  State  budget  estimate  shall  be 
determined  by  the  State  School  Commission  for  each  county  and  city 
administrative  unit  by  ascertaining  the  sum  of  the  objects  of  expenditure 
according  to  and  within  the  limts  fixed  by  this  Act,  and  within  the 
meaning  of  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  State  School 
'Commission;  and  the  certification  of  same  shall  be  made  to  each  county 
superintendent,  city  superintendent,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  on  or  before  June  first  of  each  year. 

Sec.  11.  Salary  Costs.  That  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  State 
School  Commission  of  the  total  number  of  teachers,  by  races  and  for 
county  and  city  administrative  units  separately,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  then  determine,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
of  salaries  established,  the  total  salary  cost  in  each  and  every  adminis- 
trative unit,  for  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  to  be  included 
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in  the  State  budget  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  consolidated 
school  term  as  herein  defined.  This  amount,  as  determined  from  a  check 
of  the  costs  for  the  preceding  year  with  adjustments  resulting  from 
changes  in  the  allotment  of  teachers,  shall  be  certified  to  the  State  School 
Commission,  together  with  the  number  of  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  and  principals  employed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  separately  by  races,  and  for  city  and  county  administrative  units. 

Sec.  12.  State  Standard  Salary  Schedule.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State  School  Commission  shall  fix  and  determine  a  State  Standard 
Salary  Schedule  for  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents,  which  shall 
be  the  maximum  standard  State  salaries  to  be  paid  from  State  funds  to  the 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents;  and  all  contracts  with  teachers 
and  principals  shall  be  made  locally  by  the  County  Boards  of  Education 
and/or  the  governing  authorities  of  city  administrative  units,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  each  employment, 
the  competency  and  experience  of  the  teacher  or  principal,  the  amount  and 
character  of  work  to  be  done,  and  any  and  all  other  things  which  might 
enter  into  the  contract  of  employment,  and  shall  also  take  into  considera- 
tion the  grade  of  certificate  such  teacher  or  principal  holds:  Provided, 
however,  that  the  compensation  contracted  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State 
funds  to  any  teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  shall  be  within  the 
maximum  salary  limit  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  School  Commission,  as  above  provided,  and  within  the  allotment  of 
funds  as  made  to  the  administrative  unit  for  the  item  of  instructional 
salaries:  Provided,  further,  that  no  teacher  or  principal  shall  be  required 
to  attend  summer  school  during  the  years  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirty-seven  and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-eight,  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  such  teacher  or  principal  as  may  have  been  required  to  attend  such 
school  shall  not  lapse  but  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  all 
credits  earned  by  summer  school  and/or  completing  extension  course  or 
courses  shall  not  be  impaired  but  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Any  teacher  or  principal  desiring  election  or  re-election  to  a  position 
in  the  State  school  system,  shall  file  his  or  her  application  in  writing  with 
the  county  superintendent  of  instruction  or  the  head  of  administrative 
unit.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  county  superintendent  or  administra- 
tive head  to  notify  applicant  of  election  or  rejection  within  a  period  of 
thirty  days.  • 

In  the  employment  of  teachers,  no  rule  shall  be  made  or  enforced  on  the 
ground  of  marriage  or  non-marriage. 

Sec.  13.  Principals  Allowed.  In  all  schools  with  fewer  than  fifty 
teachers  allowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  principal  shall  be 
included  in  the  number  of  teachers  allowed.  In  schools  with  fifty  or  more 
teachers,  one  whole  time  principal  shall  be  allowed;  and  for  each  forty 
teachers  in  addition  to  the  first  fifty,  one  additional  whole  time  principal, 
when  and  if  actually  employed,  shall  be  allowed:  Provided,  that  in  the 
allocation  of  State  funds  for  principals,  the  salary  of  white  principals 
shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  white  teachers  employed  in  the 
white  schools;  and  the  salary  of  colored  principals  shall  be  determined  by 
the  pumber  of  colored  teachers  employed  in  the  colored  schools. 
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Sec.  14.  Local  Supplements.  The  County  Board  of  Education  in  any 
county  administrative  unit  and  the  school  governing  board  in  any  city 
administrative  unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in 
said  county  or  city  administrative  unit  and  the  State  School  Commission, 
in  order  to  operate  schools  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  provided  by 
State  support  in  said  administrative  unit  having  a  school  population  of 
one  thousand  or  more,  but  in  no  event  to  provide  for  a  term  of  more  than 
one  hundred  eighty  days,  may  supplement  the  funds  from  State  or  county 
allotments  available  to  said  administrative  unit:  Provided,  that  before 
making  any  levy  for  supplementing  said  allotments,  an  election  shall  be 
held  in  said  administrative  unit  to  determine  whether  there  shall  be 
levied  a  tax  to  provide  said  supplemental  funds,  and  to  determine  the 
maximum  rate  which  may  be  levied  therefor.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education  in  a  county  administrative  unit  and/or  the 
school  governing  authorities  in  a  city  administrative  unit,  the  tax  levying 
authorities  of  such  unit  shall  provide  for  an  election  to  be  held  under 
laws  governing  such  elections  as  set  forth  in  Articles  XXIII,  XXIV  and 
XXVI  of  chapter  ninety-five  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Volume  three:  Provided,  that  the  rate  voted  shall  remain  the 
maximum  until  revoked  or  changed  by  another  election:  Provided,  fur- 
ther, that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  abolish  any  city 
administrative  unit  heretofore  established  under  chapter  four  hundred 
forty-five  of  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five. 

Sec.  15.    Local  Budgets. 

a.  The  request  for  funds  to  supplement  State  school  funds,  as  per- 
mitted under  the  above  condition,  shall  be  filed  with  the  tax  levying 
authorities  in  each  county  and  city  administrative  unit  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June  on  forms  provided  by  the  State  School  Commission. 
The  tax  levying  authorities  in  such  units  may  approve  or  disapprove  this 
supplemental  budget  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  upon  the  approval  being 
given,  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  School  Commission,  which 
shall  have  the  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  object  or  item  con- 
tained therein.  In  the  event  of  approval,  by  the  State  School  Commission, 
the  same  shall  be  shown  in  detail  upon  the  minutes  of  said  tax  levying 
body,  and  a  special  levy  shall  be  made  therefor,  and  the  tax  receipt  shall 
show  upon  the  face  thereof  the  purpose  of  said  levy. 

b.  In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time,  each  county  and/or  city 
administrative  unit  may  file  a  Capital  Outlay  budget,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  tax  levying  authorities  and  the  State  School  Commission. 

c.  In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time,  each  county  and/or  city 
administrative  unit  shall  file  a  Debt  Service  budget,  which  shall  include 
Debt  Service  budgets  of  special  bond  tax  districts,  as  set  forth  in  section 
sixteen  of  this  Act,  and  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tax 
levying  authorities  in  each  such  unit  and  the  State  School  Commission: 
Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  counties,  local  taxing 
districts  and/or  special  charter  districts  from  levying  taxes  to  provide 
for  Debt  Service  requirements. 

The  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  of  the  above  named  units  filing 
budgets  from  local  funds  shall  report  their  action  on  said  budgets  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  and  the  same  shall  be  reported  to  the 
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state  School  Commission  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August.  The  action 
of  the  State  School  Commission  on  all  requests  for  local  funds  budgets 
shall  be  reported  to  Boards  of  Education  and/or  school  governing  authori- 
ties of  city  administrative  units  and  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  such 
units  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September. 

All  county-wide  current  expense  school  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to 
county  and  city  administrative  units  and  distributed  monthly  on  a  per 
capita  enrollment  basis.  All  county-wide  capital  outlay  school  funds  shall 
be  apportioned  to  county  and  city  administrative  units  on  the  basis  of 
budgets  submitted  by  said  units  to  the  County  Commissioners  and  for  the 
amounts  and  purposes  approved  by  said  commissioners;  said  capital  out- 
lay funds  to  be  disbursed  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  school  funds: 
Provided,  that  funds  derived  from  payments  on  insurance  losses  shall  be 
used  in  the  replacement  of  buildings  destroyed,  or  in  the  event  such 
buildings  are  not  replaced  said  funds  shall  be  used  to  reduce  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  administrative  unit  to  which  said  payment  has  been  made,  or 
for  other  capital  outlay  purposes  within  said  units.  All  county-wide  debt 
service  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to  county  and  city  administrative  units 
and  distributed  monthly  on  the  basis  of  the  per  capita  enrollment  of  the 
preceding  year,  provided  that  the  payments  to  any  administrative  unit 
shall  not  exceed  the  actual  debt  service  needs  of  said  unit  including 
sinking  fund  requirements. 

Sec.  16.  School  Indebtedness.  If  a  boundary,  territorial  district,  or 
unit  in  which  a  special  bond  tax  has  heretofore  been  voted  or  in  any 
way  assumed  prior  to  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three, 
has  been  or  may  be  divided  or  consolidated,  and  the  whole  or  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  or  may  be  otherwise  integrated  with  a  new  district  so 
established  under  any  reorganization  and/or  redistricting,  such  territorial 
unit,  boundary,  or  district,  special  taxing  or  special  charter,  which  has 
been  abolished  for  school  operating  purposes,  shall  remain  as  a  district 
for  the  purpose  of  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  special  taxes  thereto- 
fore voted  in  any  unit,  boundary,  or  district,  special  taxing  or  special 
charter,  for  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  and/or  other  obligations  so 
assumed,  the  said  territorial  boundary,  district,  or  unit  shall  be  main- 
tained until  all  necessary  taxes  have  been  levied  and  collected  therein 
for  the  payment  of  such  bonds  and/or  other  indebtedness  so  assumed. 
Such  boundary,  unit,  or  district  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
 "Special  Bond  Tax  Unit"  of  County. 

All  uncollected  taxes  which  have  been  levied  in  the  respective  school 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  operating  costs  of  the  schools 
shall  remain  as  a  lien  against  the  property  as  originally  assessed  and  shall 
be  collectible  as  are  other  taxes  so  levied,  and  upon  collection,  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Debt  Service  fund  of  the  special  bond  tax  unit,  along 
with  such  other  funds  as  may  accrue  to  the  credit  of  said  unit;  and  in  the 
event  there  is  no  Debt  Service  requirements  upon  such  district,  all  amounts 
so  collected  for  whatever  purpose  shall  be  covered  into  the  county 
treasury  to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  county  Debt  Service  for  schools: 
Provided,  that  unpaid  teachers'  vouchers  for  the  year  in  which  the  tax 
was  levied  shall  be  a  prior  lien:  Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this 
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Act  shall  be  construed  as  abolishing  special  taxes  voted  in  any  city  admin- 
istrative unit  since  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three. 

Sec.  17.  The  Operating  Budget.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  in  each  county  and  the  school  governing  authorities  in 
each  city  administrative  unit,  upon  receipt  of  the  tentative  allotment  of 
State  funds  for  operating  the  schools  and  the  approval  of  all  local  funds 
budgets,  including  supplements  to  State  funds  for  operating  schools  of  a 
higher  standard,  funds  for  extending  the  term,  fund  for  Debt  Service, 
and  funds  for  Capital  Outlay,  to  prepare  an  operating  budget  on  forms 
provided  by  the  state  and  file  the  same  with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  State  School  Commission  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  October.  Each  operating  budget  shall  be  checked  by  the  State 
school  authorities  to  ascertain  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  allotment 
of  State  funds  and  the  approval  of  local  funds;  and  when  found  to  be  in 
accordance  with  same,  shall  be  the  total  school  budget  for  said  county 
or  city  administrative  unit. 

Sec.  18.  Bonds.  That  the  State  School  Commission,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Commission,  shall  determine  and  pro- 
vide all  bonds  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  State  school  funds. 

That  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  county  and  city  administra- 
tive unit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Commission 
shall  provide  such  bonds  as  the  State  School  Commission  may  require  for 
the  protection  of  county  and  district  school  funds. 

Sec.  19.  Provision  for  the  Disbursement  of  State  Funds.  That  payment 
of  the  State  fund  to  the  county  and  city  administrative  units  may  be  made 
in  monthly  installments,  at  such  time  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
practical  to  meet  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  eight  months'  school 
term  in  the  various  county  and  city  administrative  units:  Provided,  that 
prior  to  the  payment  of  any  monthly  installment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education  or  the  board  of  trustees  to  file  with  tne 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  School  Com- 
mission a  certified  statement  of  all  salaries,  together  with  all  other 
obligations  that  may  be  due  and  payable,  said  statement  to  be  filed  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month  next  preceding  the  maturity  of  the 
obligations. 

When  it  shall  appear  to  the  State  School  Commission  from  said  certi- 
fied statement  that  any  amounts  are  due  and  necessary  to  be  paid,  such 
amounts  shall  be  certified  to  the  State  Superintendent,  who  shall  draw  a 
requisition  on  the  State  Auditor  covering  the  same;  and  upon  recipt 
of  notice  from  the  State  Treasurer  showing  the  amount  placed  to  their 
credit,  the  duly  constituted  authorities  may  issue  State  warrants  in  the 
amount  so  certified:  Provided,  that  no  funds  be  released  for  payment  of 
salaries  of  administrative  officers  of  county  or  city  units  if  any  reports 
required  to  be  filed  by  the  State  school  authorities  are  more  than  thirty 
days  over-due. 

Sec.  20.  How  School  Funds  Shall  be  Paid  Out.  The  school  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  as  follows: 

1.    State  School  Funds.    That  school  funds  shall  be  released  only  on 
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warrants  drawn  on  the  State  Treasurer  signed  by  the  chairman  and  the 
secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  for  county  administrative  units 
and  by  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  city 
administrative  units  and  countersigned  by  such  officer  as  the  county 
government  laws  may  require. 

2.  County  and  District  Funds.  All  county  and  district  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  only  on  warrants  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  counties  and  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  city  administrative  units  and  countersigned  by  such 
officer  as  the  county  government  laws  may  require. 

Sec.  21.  Audit.  The  State  School  Commission,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Auditor,  shall  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of  all  school  funds, 
State,  county,  and  district;  and  the  cost  of  said  audit  shall  be  borne 
by  each  fund  audited  in  proportion  to  the  total  funds  audited,  as  de- 
termined by  the  State  School  Commission.  The  tax  levying  authorities 
for  county  and  city  administrative  units  shall  make  provision  for  meeting 
their  proportionate  part  of  the  cost  of  making  said  audit,  as  provided  in 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2  2.  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Sick  Leave.  The  provisions  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  all  school  em- 
ployees, and  the  State  School  Commission  shall  make  such  arrangements 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  as  applicable  to  such  employees.  The  State  School  Commission 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  in  its  discretion,  to  make  provision 
for  sick  leave  with  pay  for  any  teacher  or  principal  not  exceeding  five  days 
and  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  providing  for  necessary  substi- 
tutes on  account  of  said  sick  leave. 

Sec.  221/^.  Children  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven-thirty-eight, 
and  each  year  thereafter,  must  be  six  years  of  age  on  or  before  October 
first  of  the  year  in  which  they  enroll,  and  must  enroll  during  the  first 
month  of  the  school  year. 

Sec.  23.  Purchase  of  Equipment  and  Supplies.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  County  Boards  of  Education  and/or  the  governing  bodies  of  city 
administrative  units  to  purchase  all  supplies  and  materials  in  accordance 
with  contracts  and/or  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Division  of  Purchase 
and  Contract. 

Sec.  24.  School  Transportation.  The  control  and  management  of  all 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  public  school  children  shall  be  vested 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
State  School  Commission,  which  shall  have  authority  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  organization,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  the  school  transportation  facilities.  The  tax  levying  authorities  in  the 
various  counties  of  the  State  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  provide 
in  the  Capital  Outlay  budget  adequate  buildings  and  equipment  for  the 
storage  and  maintenance  of  all  school  buses.  Provisions  shall  be  made 
for  the  adequate  inspection  each  thirty  days  of  each  vehicle  used  in  the 
tran.sportation  of  school  children,  and  a  record  of  such  inspection  shall 
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be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  administrative  unit. 
That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  administrative  officer  of  each  administra- 
tive unit  to  require  an  adequate  inspection  of  each  bus  at  least  once  each 
thirty  days,  the  report  or  reports  of  which  inspection  shall  be  filed  with 
the  administrative  officers.  Every  principal  upon  being  advised  of  any 
defect  by  the  bus  driver  shall  cause  a  report  of  such  defect  to  be  made  to 
this  administrative  officer  immediately,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cause 
such  defect  to  be  remedied  before  such  bus  can  be  further  operated.  The 
use  of  school  buses  shall  be  limited  to  the  transportation  of  children  to 
and  from  school  for  the  regularly  organized  school  day. 

Sec.  25.  Bus  Routes.  In  establishing  the  route  to  be  followed  by  each 
school  bus  operated  as  a  part  of  the  State  school  transportation  system, 
in  all  schools  where  transportation  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided, the  State  School  Commission,  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  district 
principal  and  the  district  committee,  unless  road  or  other  conditions 
make  it  inadvisable,  route  the  busses  so  as  to  get  within  one  mile  of  all 
children  who  live  more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  school  to 
which  they  are  assigned:  Provided,  further,  that  all  routes  so  established 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  the 
committee  of  each  district.  The  State  shall  not  be  required  to  provide 
transportation  for  children  living  within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  the 
school  in  which  provision  for  this  instruction  has  been  made.  All  bus 
routes  thus  established  shall  be  filed  with  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school,  and  in  the  event  any  of  said  routes  are 
disapproved  by  the  County  Board  of  Education,  notice  of  same  shall  be 
filed  with  the  State  School  Commission  and  a  hearing  on  their  appeal  shall 
be  heard  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  by  the  executive  committee  pro- 
vided for  in  section  three  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2  6.  Purchase  of  New  Equfpineiit.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tax 
levying  authorities  in  the  various  counties,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized, 
empowered,  and  directed  to  make  provisions  in  the  Capital  Outlay  budget 
for  the  purchase  of  new  buses  needed  to  relieve  over-crowding,  and  to 
provide  for  the  transportation  of  children  not  transported  during  the 
school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-six-one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred thirty-seven,  the  County  Boards  of  Education  shall  determine  when 
the  buses  are  over-crowded;  and  the  State  shall  provide  for  the  operation 
of  all  new  buses  purchased  by  the  counties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  to  purchase  all  school  buses  used  as  replacements 
for  old  public  owned  buses  which  were  operated  by  the  State  during  the 
school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-six-thirty-seven.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  School  Commission  to  promulgate  rules  and 
regulations  that  will  insure  the  greatest  safety  for  the  children  possible, 
including  a  standard  signaling  device  for  giving  the  public  due  notice  that 
the  bus  is  making  a  stop.  Before  purchasing  any  new  school  buses,  the 
State  School  Commission  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
most  modern  materials  and  construction  for  insuring  the  safest  equipment 
possible  within  the  funds  available. 

Sec.  27.  Bus  Drivers.  The  authority  for  selecting  and  employing 
the  drivers  of  school  buses  shall  be  vested  in  the  principal  or  superin- 
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tendent  of  the  school  at  the  termination  of  the  route,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  school  committeemen  or  trustees  of  said  school  and  the 
county  or  city  superintendent  of  schools:  Provided,  that  each  driver  shall 
be  selected  with  a  view  to  having  him  located  as  near  the  beginning  of  the 
truck  route  as  possible;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  student  drivers 
wherever  such  is  deemed  advisable.  The  salary  paid  each  employee  in  the 
operation  of  the  school  transportation  system  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
a  salary  schedule  adopted  by  the  State  School  Commission  for  that  parti- 
cular type  of  employee. 

Sec.  28.  Contract  Transportation.  In  counties  where  school  transpor- 
tation is  provided  by  contract  with  private  operators,  the  State  shall  pro- 
vide funds  for  operating  costs  on  the  standards  adopted  for  public-owned 
busses,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  the 
various  counties  to  provide  in  the  Capital  Outlay  budget  the  additional 
funds  necessary  to  pay  contracts. 

Sec.  29.  Cooperation  with  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  in 
Maintenance  of  Equipment.  The  State  School  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 
in  coordinating  all  facilities  for  the  repair,  maintenance  and  upkeep  of 
equipment  to  be  used  by  the  State  School  Commission  in  the  school  trans- 
portation system.  In  all  cases  where  this  is  done  the  State  Highway  and 
Public  Works  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  amount  of  the 
actual  cost  involved  for  labor  and  parts  to  be  determined  by  an  itemized 
statement  filed  with  the  State  School  Commission. 

Sec.  30.  Lunch  Rooms  May  be  Provided.  In  such  cases  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  by  the  trustees  or  school  committee  in  any  school,  and 
where  the  same  may  be  deemed  necessary  because  of  the  distance  of  the  said 
school  from  places  where  meals  may  be  easily  obtained,  it  shall  be  per- 
missible for  the  said  trustees  and  the  said  school  committees,  as  a  part 
of  the  functions  of  the  said  public  schools,  to  provide  cafeterias  and  places 
where  meals  may  be  sold,  and  operate  or  cause  the  same  to  be  operated 
for  the  convenience  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  pupils  of  said  schools. 
There  shall  be  no  personal  liability  upon  the  said  trustees  and  school  com- 
mittees, or  members  thereof,  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  said 
eating  places,  and  it  is  understood  and  declared  that  the  same  are  carried 
on  and  conducted  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  because  of 
the  necessities  arising  out  of  the  consolidation  of  the  said  schools  and  the 
inconvenience  and  interruption  of  the  school  day  caused  by  seeking  meals 
elsewhere:  Provided,  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  State 
for  the  public  schools  shall  be  expended  for  the  operation  of  said  cafe- 
terias or  eating  places,  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-two  of 
this  Act  apply  to  the  employees  of  the  cafeterias  or  eating  places,  except 
such  persons  as  are  regularly  employed  otherwise  in  the  schools. 

Sec.  31.  Miscellaneous  Funds.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  examine  the  records  of  the  county 
to  see  that  the  proceeds  from  the  poll  taxes  and  the  dog  taxes  are  cor- 
rectly accounted  for  to  the  school  fund  each  year,  and  to  examine  the 
records  of  the  several  courts  of  the  county  including  courts  of  justices 
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of  the  peace,  at  least  once  every  three  months  to  see  that  all  fines, 
forfeitures  and  penalties,  and  any  other  special  funds  accruing  to  the 
county  school  fund  are  correctly  and  promptly  accounted  for  to  the  school 
fund;  and  if  the  superintendent  shall  find  that  any  such  taxes  or  fines 
are  not  correctly  and  promptly  accounted  for  to  the  school  fund,  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  make  prompt  report  thereof  to  the  State  School  Commission 
and  also  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Superior  Court  holding  the  courts  in  the 
district:  Provided,  that  in  any  county  having  a  county  auditor,  county 
accountant,  or  county  manager,  that  the  duties  enjoined  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  performed  by  one  of  said  officers;  and  if 
there  are  two  or  more  such  officers  in  any  county,  then  by  one  of  such 
officers  in  the  order  named. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the  proceeds  of  poll  taxes,  dog  taxes, 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes, 
and  the  official  responsible  for  any  diversion  of  such  funds  to  other  pur- 
poses shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  making  unlawful 
the  use  of  such  portions  of  said  funds  for  other  purposes  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3  2.  All  Public,  Public-Local,  or  Private  Laws  and  clauses  of  laws 
in  conflict  with  this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict  only,  are  hereby 
repealed.  If  any  section,  part,  paragraph,  sentence  or  clause  of  this  Act 
shall  be  declared  unconstitutional  or  invalid,  the  same  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  any  of  the  remaining  parts  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  23  day  of 
March  1937. 


AN  ACT  TO  MAKE  AN  APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE 
OF  THE  STATE'S  DEPARTMENTS,  BUREAUS,  INSTITUTIONS,  AND 
AGENCIES,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES,  AND  TO  MAKE  FUNDS 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  REPLACE- 
MENT SCHOOL  BUSES. 

Whereas,  it  seems  advisable  to  make  an  appropriation  presently  available 
in  the  sum  set  out  in  the  Budget  for  replacement  school  buses,  and  to 
make  this  appropriation  in  lieu  of  the  regular  biennial  appropriation  which 
would  ordinarily  be  in  the  biennial  Appropriation  Act,  and  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  usual  period  of  letting  contracts  for  replacement  busses  about 
six  months,  so  that  the  present  price  for  bus  materials  may  be  had,  and 
in  order  to  supply  the  urgent  need  for  replacement  buses  existing  in 
many  counties; 

The  Gene7^al  Assembly  of  Nojth  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  the  General  Fund  of  the 
State  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($600,000.00). 
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Sec.  2.  This  appropriation  shall  be  expended  only  for  the  purchase  of 
replacement  school  buses  and  is  in  lieu  of  that  sum  which  would  be  ordi- 
narily included  in  the  biennial  Appropriations  Act  for  replacement  school 
buses. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  upon  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  itmes  and  ratified,  this  the  21  day  of 
January  1937. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  SAFETY  IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL/  CHILDREN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Whereas,  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  accidents  by  the  school 
buses  of  North  Carolina  for  the  past  few  years,  which  have  resulted  in  an 
appalling  number  of  injuries  and  fatalities  of  the  children  of  the  State, 
and  a  great  loss  of  the  property  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirous  that  the  childhood  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
property  of  the  state  be  better  protected:    Now,  Therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  person  shall  drive  or  operate  a  school  bus  over  the 
public  roads  of  North  Carolina  while  the  same  is  occupied  by  children 
unless  said  person  shall  be  fully  trained  in  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  shall  furnish  to  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  county  in 
which  said  bus  shall  be  operated,  a  certificate  from  the  Highway  Patrol  of 
North  Carolina  showing  that  he  has  been  examined  by  a  member  of  the 
said  Highway  Patrol,  and  that  he  is  a  fit  and  competent  person  to  operate 
or  drive  a  school  bus  over  the  public  roads  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  or  drive  a 
school  bus  loaded  with  children  over  the  public  roads  of  North  Carolina 
at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  thirty-five  miles  per  hour. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  violating  section  two  of  this  Act,  shall  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  thirty  days. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  July 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  23  day 
of  March  1937. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  COMPENSATION  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
KILLED  AND /OR  INJURED  WHILE  RIDING  ON  A  SCHOOL  BUS  TO 
AND  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE:  AND  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION  TO  SET  ASIDE 
CERTAIN  FUNDS  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE  OUT  OF  WHICH  MEDICAL 
AND  HOSPITAL  EXPENSES  AND  DEATH  CLAIMS  SHALL  BE  PAID. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  School  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  shall,  and  it 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  set  up  in  its  budget  for  the  operation 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  a  sum  of  money  which  it  deems  sufficient 
to  pay  the  claims  hereinafter  authorized  and  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  School  Commission  be,  and  it  is  hereby  autho- 
rized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  said  sum  provided  for  this  purpose  to  the 
parent,  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator  of  any  school  child,  who  may 
be  injured  and/or  whose  death  results  from  injuries  received  while  such 
child  is  riding  on  a  school  bus  to  and  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
medical,  surgical,  hospital,  and  funeral  expenses  incurred  on  account  of 
such  injuries  and/or  death  of  such  child  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  and  no  one-hundredths  dollars  ($600.00). 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  compensation  as  authorized  under  Section  two  of 
this  Act  shall  be  forever  barred,  unless  a  claim  be  filed  with  the  State 
School  Commission  within  one  year  after  the  accident,  and  if  death  results 
from  the  accident,  unless  a  claim  be  filed  with  the  said  Commission  within 
one  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  State  School  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered, under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  said  School 
Commission,  to  approve  any  claim  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  when  such 
claim  is  so  approved,  such  action  shall  be  final;  and  payment  made  by  the 
School  Commission  for  hospital  and  medical  treatment  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  benefits  provided  in  Section  two  hereof,  and  said  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  pay  medical  and  hospital  and  funeral  bills  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  not  to  exceed,  however,  the  benefits  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  claims  authorized  in  Section  two  of  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  by  the  said  School  Commission,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
injury  received  by  said  school  child  shall  have  been  due  to  the  negligence 
of  the  driver  of  the  said  school  bus;  provided  that  whenever  there  is 
recovery  on  account  of  said  accident  by  the  father,  mother,  guardian,  or 
administrator  of  such  child,  against  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  School  Commission  hereunder  shall  con- 
stitute a  paramount  lien  on  any  judgment  recovered  by  said  parent, 
guardian,  or  administrator,  and  shall  be  discharged  before  any  money  is 
paid  to  said  parent,  guardian,  or  administrator,  on  account  of  said  judg- 
ment. 

Sec,  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  State 
shall  be  liable  for  sickness,  disease,  and  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
while  not  actually  riding  on  the  bus  to  and  from  the  school,  and  for 
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personal  injuries  received  otherwise  than  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
such  bus. 

Sec,  7.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Sec.  8.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

1935,  c.  245. 


AN  ACT  TO  DECLARE  APRIL  TWENTY-THIRD,  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE 
HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-SEVEN,  A  STATE  HOLIDAY  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  TO  THE  END  THAT  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  MAY 
ATTEND  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Friday,  April  twenty-third,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  designated  as  a  State  holiday  for 
the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina  to  the  end  that  teachers  and  students 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  of 
Public  Education  in  North  Carolina  without  pay. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  2  3  day 
of  March  1937. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES  IN  STATE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS TO  WORLD  WAR  ORPHANS. 

The  General  Assemhly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  any  child  who  has  been  a  resident  of  North  Carolina 
for  two  years,  and  whose  father  was  killed  in  action  or  died  from  wounds 
or  other  causes  while  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
between  April  sixth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  seventeen,  the  date  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  July  second,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty- 
one,  the  legal  termination  thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  and  granted  a 
scholarship  of  free  tuition  in  any  of  the  State's  educational  institutions. 
This  scholarship  shall  not  extend  for  a  longer  period  than  four  academic 
years. 

That  in  addition  to  the  scholarship  of  free  tuition  above  provided,  there 
shall  also  be  granted  to  any  child  needing  financial  assistance  who  is  em- 
braced within  the  classification  covered  by  this  section,  free  room  rent  and 
board  in  any  of  the  State's  educational  institutions  which  provide  rooms 
and  eating  halls  operated  by  the  institution.    That  all  applicants  desiring 
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to  share  the  benefits  of  this  paragraph  and  who  are  qualified  to  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  shall  submit,  to  the  educational  institution  they 
desire  to  enter,  a  certificate  of  financial  need  duly  executed  by  Com- 
manding Officer  of  American  Legion  Post  located  within  same  county  as 
applicant  and  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  said  county.  If  no 
Legion  Post  is  located  in  said  county,  then  the  certificate  may  be  signed  by 
Commanding  Officer  of  nearest  American  Legion  Post. 

That  said  applicant  shall  also  furnish  statement  from  United  States 
Veterans  Administration  showing  that  the  applicant  comes  within  the  class 
designated  as  war  orphans  and  as  herein  described. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  State  educational  institution  furnishing  room  and 
board  to  any  child  or  children  as  provided  in  this  Act,  may  submit  a  state- 
ment showing  the  amount  of  such  room  and  board  to  the  Director  of  the 
State  Budget,  and  after  checking  the  correctness  of  the  amounts  charged 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  shall  submit  such  statements  to  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  State  for  payment  from  the  emergency  and  contingent  fund 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  20  day 
of  March  1937. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AN  ELECTION  RELATIVE  TO  LOCAL  SUP- 
PLEMENTS IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  OR  IN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
IN  ROWAN  AND  GASTON  COUNTIES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Islorth  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  county  board  of  education  in  the  county  administrative 
unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  the  county  and 
the  State  School  Commission,  in  order  to  operate  the  schools  of  a  higher 
standard  than  that  provided  by  State  support  in  the  administrative  unit  or 
in  any  school  district  within  the  county  administrative  unit  having  a 
school  population  of  one  thousand  or  more,  but  in  no  event  to  provide  for 
a  term  of  more  than  one  hundred  eighty  days,  may  supplement  the  funds 
from  the  State  or  county  allotments  available  to  said  administrative  unit 
and/or  district:  Provided,  that  before  making  any  levy  for  supplementing 
said  allotments,  an  election  shall  be  held  in  said  administrative  unit  or 
district  to  determine  whether  there  shall  be  levied  a  tax  to  provide  said 
supplemental  funds,  and  to  determine  the  maximum  rate  which  may  be 
levied  therefore.  Upon  the  request  of  the  county  board  of  education  in 
the  county  administrative  unit  the  tax  levying  authorities  of  such  unit 
shall  provide  for  an  election  to  be  held  under  laws  governing  such 
elections  as  set  forth  in  Article  XXIII,  XXIV,  and  XXVI  of  chapter  ninety- 
five  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  volume  three:  Pro- 
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vided,  that  the  rate  voted  shall  remain  the  maximum  until  revoked  or 
changed  by  another  election. 

Sec.  2.    That  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  Rowan  and  Gaston  Counties. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  23  day 
of  March  1937. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  SCHOOL.  DISTRICT 
REFUNDING  AND  FUNDING  BONDS. 

The  Gene7'al  Assembly  of  Islorth  Cm^olina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "Sctiool  District"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  each  special  school  taxing  district,  local  tax  district  and 
special  charter  district  by  which  or  on  behalf  of  which  bonds  have  hereto- 
fore been  issued  and  are  now  outstanding. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  law  heretofore  enacted 
or  enacted  hereafter  at  the  present  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  affect  the  continued  existence  of  school  districts  or  the  levy  of  taxes 
therein  for  the  payment  of  bonds,  each  such  school  district  shall  continue 
in  existence  with  the  boundaries  heretofore  established  until  all  bonds 
thereof  now  outstanding  or  bonds  issued  to  refund  the  same,  together  with 
interest  thereon,  shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  any  such 
school  district  is  located  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  bonds  at  one  time 
or  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  or  funding  the  principal 
or  interest  of  any  bonds  of  such  school  district  then  outstanding.  Such 
refunding  or  funding  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  school 
district  and  they  may  be  sold  or  delivered  in  exchange  for  or  upon  the 
extinguishment  of  the  obligations  or  indebtedness  refunded  or  funded. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  such  refunding  and  funding 
bonds  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three,  and  the  Local  Government  Act  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplemental  thereto.  The  tax  levying  body  or  bodies  autho- 
rized by  law  to  levy  taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  the  principal  or 
interest  of  which  shall  be  refunded  or  funded  shall  levy  annually  a  special 
tax  on  all  taxable  property  in  such  school  district  sufficient  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  of  said  refunding  or  funding  bonds  as  the  same 
become  due. 

Sec.  3A.  In  case  the  boundaries  of  any  such  school  district  are  cotermi- 
nous with  any  city  or  town,  the  governing  body  of  such  city  or  town  is  hereby 
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authorized  to  issue  bonds  at  one  time  or  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
refunding  or  funding  the  principal  or  interest  of  any  bonds  then  outstanding 
which  were  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  school  district.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act,  such  refunding  and  funding  bonds  shall  be  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Act,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  issuance  of  refunding  and  funding  bonds  under  that  Act,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act  and  acts  amendatory  thereof  and 
supplemental  thereto,  except  in  the  following  respects: 

(a)  The  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  school 
dist7Hct  by  the  governing  body  of  such  city  or  town. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  include  in  the  ordinance  authorizing  the 
bonds,  or  in  the  notice  required  to  be  published  after  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance, any  statement  conce^'ning  the  filing  of  a  debt  statement,  and,  as  ap- 
plied to  said  bonds,  sections  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  be  read  and  understood  as  if  they  contained  no  requirements 
in  respect  to  such  matters. 

(c)  The  governing  body  of  such  city  or  town  shall  annually  levy  and  col- 
lect a  tax  ad  valorem  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  such  school  district 
sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  refunding  or  funding  bonds 
as  the  same  become  due. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  450  ;  1937,  c.  126. 


AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  TRANSFER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SINKING  FUNDS  TO  COUNTY  TREASURERS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  No7'th  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  bonds  of  special  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  assumed  by  the  county  in  which  such 
district  is  located,  all  taxes  levied  and  collected  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  interest  upon  said  bonds  and  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  the  retire- 
ment of  said  bonds,  shall  be  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  by  the  Sheriff 
or  Tax  Collector. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  a  uniform  debt  service  tax  is  levied  and  collected  by  the 
county  in  which  school  district  bonds  are  now  outstanding  and  have  been 
assumed  by  the  county,  all  of  said  tax  so  levied  and  collected  shall  be  paid 
to  the  County  Treasurer  and  the  County  Treasurer  shall  allocate  to  each 
issue  of  school  district  bonds  its  proportionate  part  of  the  tax  so  levied  and 
collected  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  all  cases  where  school  district  bonds  have  been  assumed 
or  may  hereafter  be  assumed  by  the  county  in  which  district  is  located  any 
and  all  moneys  and  securities  held  by  the  Treasurer,  Trustee  or  Committee 
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of  such  district  or  Sinking  Fund  Commissioner,  is  authorized  to  transfer 
any  and  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  such  sinking  fund  account 
to  the  County  Treasurer  of  such  county  and  upon  the  transfer  of  such 
funds  and  securities  and  a  proper  accounting  therefor  such  District 
Treasurer,  Trustee,  Committee  or  Sinking  Fund  Commissioner  shall  be 
discharged  from  further  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  and  ac- 
counting for  such  sinking  funds. 

Sec.  4.    This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Richmond  County. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  242. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  FURTHER  EFFICIENCY  IN   THE  PUBLJC 

SCHOOLS. 

Whereas,  many  selling  and  advertising  campaigns  are  being  promoted 
through  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  undue  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils; and 

Whereas,  such  practices  tend  to  disrupt  and  commercialize  the  work  of  the 
schools;  Now,  Therefore; 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  No  person,  agent,  representative  or  salesman  shall  solicit  or 
attempt  to  sell  or  explain  any  article  of  property  or  proposition  to  any 
teacher  or  pupil  of  any  public  school  on  the  school  grounds  or  during  the 
school  day  without  having  first  secured  written  permission  and  consent  of 
the  superintendent,  principal  or  person  actually  in  charge  of  the  school  and 
responsible  for  it. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

1933,  c.  220.  i 
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AN  ACT  TO  PREVENT  THE  AWARDING  OF  CONTRACTS  BY  BOARD 
OR  OFFICERS  OF  COUNTIES,  CITIES,  TOWNS,  OR  OTHER  SUB- 
DIVISIONS OF  THE  STATE  UNTIIj  COMPETITIVE  BIDS  ARE  RE- 
CEIVED THEREFOR. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  contract  for  construction  or  repair  work,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials  or  equipment,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  public  money,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  amounts  to  or 
exceeds  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  except  in  cases  of  special  emer- 
gency involving  the  health  or  safety  of  the  people  or  their  property,  shall 
be  awarded  by  any  Board  or  Governing  Body  of  any  County,  City,  Town  or 
other  subdivision  of  the  State,  unless  proposals  for  the  same  shall  have 
been  invited  by  advertisement  once  in  at  least  one  newspaper  having  gen- 
eral circulation  in  the  County,  City,  Town  or  other  subdivision,  the  publi- 
cation to  be  at  least  one  week  before  the  time  specified  for  the  opening  of 
said  proposals:  Provided,  if  there  is  no  newspaper  published  in  the  County 
and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  contract  is  less  than  two  thousand  ($2,000) 
dollars,  such  advertisement  may  be  either  published  in  some  newspaper 
as  required  herein  or  posted  at  the  courthouse  door  not  later  than  one 
week  before  the  opening  of  the  proposals  in  answer  thereto,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  City,  Town  or  other  subdivision  wherein  there  is  no  newspaper 
published  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  contract  is  less  than  two  thousand 
($2,000)  dollars,  such  advertisement  may  be  either  published  in  some 
newspaper  as  required  herein  or  posted  at  the  courthouse  door  of  the 
County  in  which  such  City,  Town  or  other  subdivision  is  situated  and  at 
least  one  public  place  in  such  City,  Town  or  other  subdivision.  Such  adver- 
tisement shall  state  the  time  and  place  where  plans  and  specifications  of 
proposed  work,  or  complete  description  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials 
or  equipment  may  be  had  and  the  time  and  place  for  opening  the  pro- 
posals in  answer  to  such  advertisement,  and  shall  reserve  to  said  Board 
or  Governing  Body  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  such  proposals.  All  such 
proposals  shall  be  opened  in  public,  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of 
the  Board  or  Governing  Body  and  the  award,  if  any  be  made,  shall  be 
made  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  taking  into  consideration  quality 
and  the  time  specified  in  the  proposal  for  performance  of  the  contract.  Each 
proposal  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  with  the  Board  or  Governing 
Body  of  cash  or  a  certified  check  on  some  bank  or  trust  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  State,  of  an  amount  equal  to  not  less  than  two  per 
centum  (2%)  of  the  proposal;  said  deposit  to  be  retained  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  the  successful  bidder  to  execute  the  contract  within  ten  days 
after  the  award  or  to  give  satisfactory  surety  as  required  herein.  All  con- 
tracts required  herein  shall  be  executed  in  writing,  and  where  the  amount 
involved  is  two  thousand  ($2,000)  dollars  or  more,  the  Board  or  Governing 
Body  shall  require  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  whom  the  award  of 
contract  is  made  to  furnish  bond  in  some  surety  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  this  State  to  require  a  deposit  of  money,  certified  check  or 
Government  securities,  for  the  full  amount  of  said  contract  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  terms  of  said  contract,  and  no  such  contract  shall  be 
altered  except  by  written  agreement  of  the  contractor,  the  sureties  on  his 
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bond,  and  the  Board  or  Governing  Body.  Such  surety  bond  or  other 
securities  as  required  herein  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
unit  until  the  contract  has  been  carried  out  in  all  respects. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  contracts  for  construction  or  repair  work  or  for  the 
purchase  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials  or  equipment  made  by  any 
officer,  department,  board,  or  commission  of  any  County,  City,  Town  or 
other  subdivision  of  this  State,  except  as  otherwise  required  by  this  Act 
when  practical,  and  involving  expenditure  of  public  money  of  two  hundred 
($200)  dollars  or  more  shall  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
after  informal  bids  have  been  secured,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
officer,  department,  board  or  commission  to  keep  a  record  of  all  bids  sub- 
mitted, such  record  to  be  subject  to  public  inspection  at  any  time. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  bill  or  contract  shall  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing any  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  administered  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  passed  at  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  in  anywise  repealing, 
amending  or  affecting  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  Local  Government  Act. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  laws  or  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  July 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

1931,  c.  338. 


THE  ERECTION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSES 

Sec.  60.  The  Erection  of  Schoolhouses.  The  building  of  all  new 
schoolhouses  and  the  repairing  of  all  old  schoolhouses  over  which  the  County 
Board  of  Education  has  jurisdiction,  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  and  by  contract  with  the  county  board  of  education,  jjrovidecl,  hoivever, 
that  in  the  'building  of  all  new  schoolhouses  and  the  repairing  of  all  old 
schoolhouses  which  may  he  located  in  a  special  charter  district  (as  such  dis- 
trict is  defined  hy  sub-section  three  of  section  three  of  chapter  one  hundred 
thirty-six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
three),  the  building  of  such  neiv  schoolhouses  and  the  repairing  of  such  old 
schoolhouses  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  and  by  contract  with 
the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  jurisdiction  over  said 
special  charter  district.  But  the  board  shall  not  be  authorized  to  invest  any 
money  in  any  new  house  that  is  not  built  in  accordance  with  plans  approved 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  nor  for  more  money  than  is  made  available  for 
its  erection.  All  contracts  for  buildings  shall  be  in  writing,  and  all  buildings 
shall  be  inspected,  received,  and  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  or  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  luhere  such  school 
buildings  are  located  in  a  special  charter  district  before  full  payment  is  made 
therefor:  Provided,  this  section  shall  not  prohibit  county  boards  of  education 
and  boards  of  trustees  from  having  the  janitor  or  any  regular  employee  to 
repair  the  buildings. 

From  any  moneys  loaned  by  the  State  to  any  one  of  the  several  counties 
for  the  erection,  repair  or  equipment  of  school  buildings,  teacherages  and 
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dormitories,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  under  such  rules  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  may- 
retain  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  said  loan  until  such 
completed  buildings,  erected  or  repaired,  in  whole  or  in  part  from  such 
loan  funds,  shall  have  been  approved  by  such  agent  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  designate:  Provided,  that  upon  the  proper  approval  of  the 
completed  building  the  State  Treasurer,  upon  requisition  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  authorized  and  directed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  the  re- 
maining part  of  said  loan,  together  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the 
loan  at  a  rate  not  less  than  three  per  cent  on  monthly  balances. 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  60;  1925,  c.  221;  1937,  c  


AN  ACT  PRESCRIBING  THE  MANNER  OF  ADVERTISEMENT  AND 
SAL-E  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  section  sixty-two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1923,  be  and  the  same  is 
hersby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  any  schoolhouse,  school- 
house  site  or  other  public  school  property  has  become  unnecessary  for 
public  school  purposes,  it  may  sell  the  same  at  public  auction  after  adver- 
tising the  said  property  for  the  period  .of  time  and  in  like  manner  as  to 
places  and  publication  in  newspapers  as  now  prescribed  for  sales  of  real 
estate  under  deeds  of  trust.  Provided  further,  that  the  sale  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  and  remain  open  for 
ten  (10)  days  for  an  increase  bid,  and  if  the  said  bid  is  increased  the 
property  shall  be  re-advertised  in  the  manner  as  re-sales  under  deeds  of 
trusts,  and  if  there  is  no  raised  or  increased  bid  within  ten  (10)  days,  the 
Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  execute  a  deed  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  County 
School  Fund. 

Sec.  2(a).  That  after  the  sale  of  school  property,  as  herein  provided  for, 
has  been  had  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  the  amount 
offered  for  the  property,  either  at  the  first  or  any  subsequent  sale,  is  inade- 
quate, then,  upon  a  finding  of  such  fact  by  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
the  said  board  is  authorized  to  reject  such  bid  and  to  sell  the  property  at 
private  sale,  provided  the  price  offered  is  in  excess  of  that  offered  at  such 
public  sale. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  ratification. 

1933,  c.  494;  1937,  c. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOANS  DUE  THE 
SPECIAL  BUILDING  FUNDS  CREATED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLIES OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-ONE,  ONE 
THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-THREE,  ONE  THOUSAND 
NINE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-FIVE,  AND  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUN- 
DRED TWENTY-SEVEN  BEFORE  MATURITY  AND  THE  RELEND- 
ING  OF  THESE  FUNDS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  be  loaned  to  the 
counties  of  the  State  for  erecting  school  buildings  and  providing  facilities 
for  maintaining  six  months  school  term,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  accept  payment  from  any  district  and/or  county  for  the  full 
amount  of  loans  due  the  State  on  loans  from  the  Special  Building  Funds  of 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-one,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
twenty-three,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-five  and  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  twenty-seven  before  the  maturity  of  such  loans. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  authorized  to  relend  any 
payments  made  by  counties  to  counties  for  the  period  that  the  loans  would 
have  run  had  they  not  been  paid  before  maturity,  and  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  follow  the  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  set  up  for  making  loans  from  the  Special  Building  Funds 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-one,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
twenty-three,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-five  and  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  twenty-seven  in  lending  money  made  available  by  the  pay- 
ment of  loans  from  the  said  funds  before  the  maturity  date  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  In  making  loans  from  funds  made  available  from  payments  on 
the  Special  Building  Funds  before  maturity,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  governed  by  laws  and  amendments  to  the  Constitution  enlarging 
or  restricting  the  borrowing  power  of  counties  and/or  municipalities. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  10th  day 
of  March  1937. 


AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FUNDING  OR  REFUNDING  OF  PRINCI- 
PAL AND  INTEREST  OF  LOANS  MADE  FROM  THE  STATE  LITER- 
ARY FUND  AND  FROM  ANY  SPECIAL  BUILDING  FUND  OF  THE 
STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  any  case  where  a  loan  has  heretofore  been  made  from  the 
State  Literary  Fund  or  from  any  Special  Building  Fund  of  the  State  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education  of  a  County  and  such  County  has  heretofore  or 
shall  hereafter  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
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or  refunding  interest  on  or  the  principal  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  notes 
evrdencing  such  loan,  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  funding  or  refunding  bonds  or  notes  of  such 
County  in  payment  of  interest  on  or  the  principal  of  the  notes  evidencing 
such  loan;  provided,  however,  that  the  issuance  of  such  funding  or  refund- 
ing bonds  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  In  any  case  where  the  funding  or  refunding  of  interest  on  or  the 
principal  of  such  notes  shall  constitute  a  part  of  a  refunding  plan  or  pro- 
gram of  the  County,  and  the  terms  of  such  funding  or  refunding  shall  be 
accepted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  holders  of  the  County's  obligations 
to  put  same  into  effect,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  authorize  the 
acceptance  of  such  funding  or  refunding  bonds  or  notes  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  as  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  otner  holders  of  the  County's  obligations 
to  put  same  into  effect. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  399. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DELINQUENT 
AMOUNTS  DUE  THE  STATE  LITERARY  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
REVOLVING  FUND  FROM  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTIES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enajt: 

Section  1.  In  all  instances  where  any  sum  or  amount  is  due  from  any 
County  Board  of  Education  or  school  unit  therein  to  the  State  or  to  the  Lit- 
erary Fund  or  to  the  Revolving  Fund  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
viding loans  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings;  and  where  any  sum 
or  amount  is  payable  to  such  County  by  reason  of  any  contract  made  on 
behalf  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  or  its  successor,  the  State  High- 
way and  Public  Works  Commission,  for  loans  made  to  such  Commission  by 
such  County  in  behalf  of  roads;  it  shall  be  competent  and  lawful  to  offset 
the  amount  due  such  County  on  account  of  any  contract  made  with  the 
State  Highway  Commission  or  its  successor,  the  State  Highway  and  Public 
Works  Commission,  not  assigned  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  by  the 
amount  due  by  such  County  or  Board  of  Education  or  school  unit  in  said 
County  to  the  State  or  to  the  Literary  Fund  or  the  Revolving  Fund  set  up 
by  the  General  Assembly  providing  loans  for  construction  of  school 
buildings. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  amount  due  such  County  on  account  of  loans  made  to  the 
State  Highway  Commission  or  its  successor,  the  State  Highway  and  Public 
Works  Commission,  and  not  assigned  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  is 
insufficient  to  pay  the  amount  due  the  State  or  the  Literary  Fund  or  to  the 
Revolving  Fund  by  such  County,  then  the  amount  due  such  County  on  ac- 
count of  loans  to  the  Highway  Commission  shall  be  credited  on  the  amount 
due  by  such  County  to  the  State  or  Literary  Fund  or  Revolving  Fund, 
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Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  and  other  officers  of  the  State  charged  with  the 
duty  of  disbursing  any  funds  by  reason  of  such  contract  between  the  State 
Highway  Commission  or  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 
already  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  are  required  to  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foregoing  section  and  shall  not  issue  or  authorize  issuance 
of  any  voucher  contrary  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  411. 


AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  ANY  PERSON,  PARTNERSHIP,  ASSOCIATION 
OF  PERSONS,  OR  CORPORATION  THAT  MAY  HEREAFTER  BE  OR- 
GANIZED AS  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  COM- 
PLY WITH  THEIR  CONTRACTS  WITH  THE  STUDENTS,  ETC.,  WHO 
MATRICULATE  WITH  THEM  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  TAKING  COM- 
MERCIAL ( OURSES  IN  ACCOUNTING,  BOOKKEEPING,  STENOGRA- 
PHY, STENOTYPY,  TELEGRAPHY,  TYPING,  AND  OTHER  BRANCH- 
ES GENERALLY  INCLUDED  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  SUCH 
SCHOOLS;  TO  REQUIRE  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS,  BEFORE  COLLECT- 
ING FEES,  TUITION,  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  FROM  STUDENTS 
WHO  DESIRE  TO  TAKE  SUCH  COURSES  IN  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS, 
TO  ENTER  INTO  A  BOND  EXECUTED  BY  STANDARD  AND  SOLVENT 
GUARANTY  COMPANIES  GUARANTEEING  THE  REFUND  OF  SUCH 
FEES,  TUITION,  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  AS  ARE  PAID,  IN  CASE 
THE  PROMOTERS,  OFFICERS,  AND  AGENTS  OF  SUCH  INSTITU- 
TIONS FAIL  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THEIR  CONTRACT;  TO  PROVIDE 
PENALTIES  FOR  FAILURE  TO  REFUND  TO  ANY  STUDENT  THE 
AMOUNTS  WHENEVER  THE  PROMOTERS,  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 
OF  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS  FAIL  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THEIR  CON- 
TRACT TO  GIVE  AND  FURNISH  TRAINING  IS  COMMERCIAL 
COURSES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CONTRACT  ENTERED  INTO. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  A  commercial  college  or  business  school  shall  be  defined  as 
follows:  Any  person  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  any  corporation 
or  operators  of  correspondence  schools  ivithin  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
which  teaches,  publicly,  for  compensation,  any  or  all  the  branches  of  account- 
ing, bookkeeping,  stenotypy,  stenography,  typing,  telegraphy,  and  other  com- 
mercial subjects  which  are  usually  taught  in  commercial  colleges  or  business 
schools;  Provided,  however,  that  any  person  or  individual  who  under'takes  to 
give  instruction  in  the  above  subjects  to  five  or  less  students  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  the  operator  of  a  commercial  college  or  business  school. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  any  corpora- 
tion or  operators  of  co7Tespondence  schools  within  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
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Una  which  may  desire  to  open  a  commercial  college,  or  to  establish  a  branch 
college  or  school  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  stenotypy,  typing,  telegraphy,  and  other  courses  which  are 
usually  taught  in  commercial  colleges,  before  commencing  business  must 
secure  a  permit  from  the  State  Board  of  Commercial  Education  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  authorizing  such  person,  partnership,  association 
of  persons  or  corporations  to  open  and  conduct  such  commercial  college 
or  branch  college  or  school. 

The  State  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  consist  of  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocor 
tional  Education  and  two  persons  who  are  owners  and  operator  of  duly 
licensed  business  or  commercial  schools  which  have  been  in  operation  within 
the  State  for  five  years,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  will 
be  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  ex-off.cio  Secretary.  The  two  members  who 
are  commercial  school  owners  or  operators  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  shall  serve  for  three  years  or  until  their  successors  have  been 
appointed  and  taken  office. 

Sec.  3.  That  application  for  such  permit  to  open  and  conduct  a  business 
or  correspondence  school  shall  state  specifically  the  name  of  such  person, 
pai'tnership  or  corporation,  and  said  application  shall  be  filed  with  the  State 
Board  of  Commercial  Education  at  Raleigh.  If,  after  due  investigation  on 
the  part  of  said  board,  it  is  shoivn  to  the  satisfactiori  of  said  board  that  said 
applicant  is  professionally  qualified  to  conduct  said  school  and  possesses  good 
moral  character  for  fair  and  honest  dealings,  then  said  board  shall  approve 
said  application  and  issue  permit  to  said  applicant.  Before  such  permit  shall 
be  issued,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  State  Board  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation a  fee  of  ten  ($10)  dollars  as  a  minimum,  and  twenty-five  ($25) 
dollars  as  a  maximum,  the  amount  needed  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Commercial  Education,  which  fees  shall  be  paid  annually  on 
the  first  day  of  July  to  the  said  Board  so  long  as  said  school  shall  continue 
to  operate.  Said  fees  shall  be  used  for  office  and  traveling  expenses  by 
said  Board  or  its  authorized  representatives  for*  investigating  applications 
for  conducting  commercial  schools  and  also  complaints  against  such 
schools,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  keep  an  account  of  all 
moneys  received  and  disbursed  which  account  shall  be  open  at  all  times 
to  inspection  by  all  persons  operating  commercial  schools  and  licensed  by 
said  Board. 

Sec.  4.  Before  the  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  issue  such 
permit,  the  person,  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  corporation 
shall  execute  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  signed 
by  a  solvent  guaranty  company  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  or  by  two  solvent  sureties,  payable  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  County  in  which  such  college,  branch  college,  or 
school  will  be  located  and  conduct  its  business,  conditioned  that  the  prin- 
cipal in  said  bond  will  carry  out  and  comply  with  each  and  all  contracts, 
made  and  entered  into  by  said  college  or  branch  college  or  school,  acting 
by  and  through  its  oflficers  and  agents,  with  any  student  who  desires  to 
enter  such  college  and  to  take  any  course  in  commercial  training,  and  to 
pay  back  to  such  student  all  amounts  collected  for  tuition  and  fees  in  case 
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of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parties  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Board  of 
Commercial  Education  to  open  and  conduct  a  commercial  college,  or 
branch  college  or  school,  to  comply  with  its  contracts  to  give  the  instruc- 
tions contracted  for,  and  for  the  full  period  evidenced  by  such  contract. 

Such  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  of  the  County 
in  which  the  college  or  branch  or  school  executing  the  bond  is  located,  and 
recorded  by  such  Clerk  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

That  the  requirement  herein  specified  for  giving  the  aforesaid  hond  of  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  shall  apply  to  all  commercial  colleges,  business 
schools  and  correspondence  schools  and  branches  thereof  operating  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  said  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  not  issue  any 
permit  or  license  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  operate  any  of  the 
aforesaid  schools  until  said  bond  has  been  given  and  notice  of  the  approval 
of  same  by  the  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  has  been  filed  with  said  Board  of 
Commercial  Education.  Operators'  bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00) 
each  shall  be  required  for  each  branch  of  such  commercial  colleges,  business 
schools,  or  correspondence  schools  operated  within  the  State  by  any  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation. 

Sec.  5.  In  any  and  all  cases  where  the  party  receiving  the  permit  from 
the  Board  of  Commercial  Education  fails  to  comply  with  any  contracts 
made  and  entered  into  with  any  student  or  with  the  parents  or  guardians 
shall  have  a  cause  of  action  against  the  sureties  on  the  bond  as  herein 
provided  for  the  full  amount  of  the  payments  made  to  such  person,  with 
six  (6)  per  cent  interest  from  the  date  of  payment  of  said  amount.  For 
a  proven  violation  of  its  contracts  with  its  students,  the  Board  of  Com- 
mercial Education  is  authorized  to  revoke  the  license  issued  to  the  of- 
fending school.  Through  periodic  reports  required  of  licensed  commercial 
schools  and  by  inspections  made  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
mercial Education  or  its  authorized  representatives,  the  Board  of  Com- 
mercial Education  shall  have  general  supervision  over  commercial  schools 
of  the  State,  the  object  of  said  supervision  being  to  protect  the  public 
welfare  by  having  the  licensed  commercial  schools  to  maintain  proper 
school  quarters,  equipment  and  teaching  forces  and  of  having  the  school 
carry  out  its  advertised  promises  and  its  contracts  made  with  its  students 
and  patrons. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person,  or  each  member  of  any  partnership,  or  each  mem- 
ber of  any  association  of  persons,  or  each  officer  of  any  corporation  which 
opens  and  conducts  a  commercial  college  or  branch  college  or  school  with- 
out first  having  obtained  the  permit  required  in  Section  two  of  this  Act, 
and  without  first  having  executed  the  bond  required  in  Section  four  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  ($100.00)  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
($500.00)  dollars,  and  each  day  said  college  continues  to  be  open  and 
operated  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  established  university, 
professional,  or  liber-al  arts  college,  regular  high  school  or  any  State  institu- 
tion which  has  heretofore  adopted  or  which  may  hereafter  adopt  one  or  more 
commercial  courses,  provided  the  tuition  fees  and  charges,  if  any,  made  by 
such  university,  college,  high  school  or  State  institution  shall  be  collected  by 
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i/ieir  regular'  officer's  in  accordance  loith  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  governing  body  of  such  university,  college,  or 
high  school;  but  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  commercial 
colleges,  business  schools  and  correspondence  schools  operated  within  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  as  commercial  institutions. 

Sec.  TY2.  That  all  persons  soliciting  students  within  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  commercial  colleges,  business  schools  or  correspondence  schools 
located  within  or  without  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  shall  be  required  to 
secure  on  July  first  of  each  year  hereafter  an  annual  license  from  the  Board 
of  Commercial  Education,  such  license  to  cost  two  dollars  ($2.00).  That 
when  application  is  made  for  such  license  by  a  solicitor  he  shall  submit  to 
said  board  for  its  approval  a  copy  of  the  contract  offered  prospective  students 
and  used  by  his  said  school,  together  with  advertising  material  and  other 
representations  made  by  said  school  to  its  students  or  prospective  students. 
That  when  a  license  is  issued  to  such  solicitor  he  shall  receive  a  license  card 
permitting  him  to  solicit  students  for  his  school,  but  such  license  shall  be 
issued  only  on  an  annual  basis  expiring  June  thirtieth  of  each  year  and  must 
be  renewed  to  entitle  such  solicitor  to  solicit  students  thereafter.  That  every 
commercial  college,  business  school,  or  correspondence  school  employing  such 
solicitors  shall  be  responsible  for  the  acts,  representations  and  contracts  made 
by  its  solicitors.  Any  jierson  soliciting  students  for  any  such  schools  with- 
out first  having  secured  a  license  from  the  Board  of  Commercial  Education, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars 
($50.00)  or  thirty  days'  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  All  persons,  partnerships,  associations  of  persons,  which  are 
non-residents  of  North  Carolina,  or  corporations  organized  and  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  before  such  can  open  and  conduct  a  commercial  college  or  branch 
college  or  school  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  9.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  is  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  or  by  any  other  court  of  final  jurisdiction,  and  is  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  or  nullify  any  other  part 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

1935,  c.  255;  1937,  c.  184. 
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AN  ACT  TO  REPEAL  CHAPTER  ONE  HUNDRED  SIXTY-ONE,  PUBLIC 
LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  NINETEEN,  AND  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  A  PROGRAM  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  AS  A  PART  OF 
THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  AND  TO  APPROPRIATE 
THE  SUM  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  ($25,000.00)  DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THIS  ACT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  chapter  one  hundred  sixty-one  of  the  Public  Laws  of 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  nineteen,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  provide 
rules  and  regulations  for  establishing  and  conducting  schools  to  teach 
adults,  and  the  said  schools  when  provided  for  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State  and  shall  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  ($25,000.00)  dollars  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  be  disbursed 
on  vouchers  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  16th 
day  of  March  1937. 


MENTAL  INCAPACITY  AN  EXCUSE  FOR  NON-ATTENDANCE 

Sec.  3  48.  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  rules  and  reg:uIations ; 
method  of  enforcement.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  Board  shall 
prescribe  what  shall  constitute  truancy,  what  causes  may  constitute  legiti- 
mate excuses  for  temporary  non-attendance  due  to  physical  or  mental 
inability  to  attend,  and  under  what  circumstances  teachers,  principals,  or 
superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for  non-attendance  due  to  immediate 
demands  of  the  farm  or  the  home  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officials  to 
carry  out  such  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  any 
school  official  failing  to  carry  out  such  instructions  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  Provided,  that  the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  in  force 
in  any  City  or  County  that  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  law  now 
in  force  than  that  provided  herein;  but  in  any  such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  investigate  the  same  and  decide  that 
any  such  law  now  in  force  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  feature  than 
that  provided  by  this  article:  Provided,  that  wherever  any  district  is  with- 
out adequate  buildings  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  article,  the 
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County  Boards  of  Education  may  be  allowed  not  more  than  two  years 
from  July  the  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  make  full 
and  ample  provision  in  every  district. 

Mental  incapacity  shall  &e  an  excuse  for  non-attendance,  and  is  interpreted 
to  mean  feeble-mindedness  or  such  nervous  disorder  as  to  make  it  either 
impossible  for  such  child  to  profit  by  instruction  given  in  the  school  or  im- 
practicable for  the  teacher  properly  to  instruct  the  normal  pupils  of  the 
school.  In  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children  the  teacher  shall  designate  the 
same  in  her  reports  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  and  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare.  Whereupon  said  Board  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an 
examination  to  ascertain  the  mental  incapacity  of  said  child  and  report  the 
same  to  the  County  or  City  Superintendent  involved.  Upon  receipt  of  said 
report  the  local  school  authorities  are  hereby  authorized,  under  such  limita- 
tions and  rules  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  adopt,  to  exclude  said 
child  from  the  public  school  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  child  cannot  bene- 
fit by  said  instruction  and  his  presence  becomes  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the 
rest  of  the  children.  In  all  such  cases  in  which  a  child  is  excluded  from 
school  a  complete  record  of  the  lohole  transaction  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  County  or  City  Superintendent  and  kept  as  a  public  record. 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  348;  1931,  c.  453,  s.  1. 


AN  ACT  TO  APPOINT  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARDS  OF  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
FIX  THEIR  TERMS  OF  OFFICE,  AND  LIMIT  COMPENSATION  AT 
STATE  EXPENSE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  hereinafter  named  persons  are  hereby  appointed 
members  of  the  County  Boards  of  Education  for  the  several  counties  in  the 
State  as  follows,  to-wit: 

Alamance — E.  J.  Braxton,  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellington,  Thomas  E.  Powell,  Jr.,  J.  E. 
Sellars,  Dr.  J.  C.  Wilkins. 

Alexander — George  W.  Watts,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Alleghany — G.  N.  Evans,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  T.  R.  Burgiss,  John  C. 
Halsey. 

Anson — A.  E.  Hendley,  Sr.,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Ashe — Dr.  R.  C.  Ray,  Dr.  R.  F.  Barr,  Austin  Jones,  each  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  beginning  from  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirty-seven.  The  terms  of  the  present  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  end  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty- 
seven. 

Avery — H.  B.  Burleson,  R.  H.  Hardin,  Carl  Wiseman. 

Beaufort — Ottis  C.  Barr,  Dr.  John  B.  Bonner,  Charles  F.  Cowell,  Sam  B. 
Etheridge,  Dr.  W.  T.  Ralph. 

Bertie — W.  V.  Hoggard,  R.  N.  Hoggard,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years,  P.  P. 

Cobb,  J.  Peter  Rascoe,  J.  Henry  Spruill. 

Bladen — W.  H.  Grimsley,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
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Brunswick — Charles  E.  Cause,  Gilbert  T.  Reid,  R.  I.  Phelps. 
Buncombe — C.  J.  Ebbs,  Dr.  J.  C.  Rich,  A.  O.  Mooneyham,  James  S.  Howell, 
J.  V.  Erskine,  T.  Luther  Maney,  Worth  McKinney.  That  at  the  next  gen- 
eral primary  held  in  Buncombe  County  for  the  nomination  of  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Buncombe  County  there  shall  be  nominated  five 
members  instead  of  seven. 

Burke — C.  P.  Whisenant,  L.  F.  Brinkley,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Cabarrus — W.  R.  Odell,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Caldwell — W.  C.  Taylor,  J.  E.  Shell,  Ed  Steele,  Mart  Wilson,  J.  E.  Lackey. 
Camden — W.  I.  Sawyer,  R.  L.  Bray,  Gid  Staples. 

Carteret — Dr.  L.  W.  Moore,  Dennis  Mason,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Caswell — J.  B.  Turner,  V.  M.  Stephens,  O.  A.  Powell. 

Catawba — G.  W.  Mann,  R.  E.  Connor,  John  P.  Carpenter,  R.  C.  Boyd,  Jim 
Howard. 

Chatham — W.  M.  Bridges,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  W.  H.  Ferguson,  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  W.  A.  Hinton. 

Cherokee — Mrs.  Giles  W.  Cover,  P.  A.  Mauney,  W.  E.  Moore,  P.  B.  Ferebee, 
J.  N.  Moody,  R.  H.  King,  Fred  Martin. 

Chowan — T.  L.  Ward,  Z.  T.  Evans,  L.  W.  Belch,  Isaac  Byrum,  S.  E.  Morris, 
Mrs.  George  C.  Wood,  W.  B.  Shepard. 
Clay — Fred  Gribble,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Cleveland — A.  L.  Calton,  O.  F.  Austell,  J.  L.  Hord,  Coy  McSwain,  C.  D. 
Forney, 

Columbus — B.  S.  Lennon,  William  (Bill)  Hooks,  R.  R.  Hinson,  A.  L. 
Griffin,  W.  A.  Thompson. 

Craven — C.  A.  Seifert,  G.  W.  Debruhl,  F.  H.  Whitehurst,  J.  L.  Peterson, 
J.  H.  Elliott. 

Cumberland — Nat  S.  McArthur,  Ernest  U.  Breece,  W.  T.  Reaves,  W.  Carl 
Averitt,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Currituck — Carl  White,  Mrs.  Lucille  Morgan,  J.  E.  Munden,  Jr. 

Dare — R.  H.  Gray,  R.  E.  Burrus,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years,  E.  P.  White, 

for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Davidson — Dr.  F.  L.  Mock,  Dr.  P.  L.  Feezor,  Ralph  H.  Wilson,  each  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  H.  Grady  Sink,  Baxter  Carter,  each  for  a  period  of  two 
years. 

Davie — J.  B.  Johnstone,  George  Evans,  Dr.  H.  M.  Hoyle. 

Durham — Eric  L.  Tilley,  T.  O.  Sorrell,  E.  S.  Booth,  Holland  Holton,  J.  M. 

Cheek. 

Duplin — R.  M.  Carr,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Edgecombe — S.  R.  Jenkins,  M.  P.  Edwards,  George  Phillips,  each  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Dr.  W.  W.  Green. 

Forsyth — L.  A.  Reynolds,  Frank  A.  Stith,  Charles  M.  Griffith. 
Franklin — Dr.  H.  G.  Perry,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Dickens,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Gaston — M.  A.  Stroup,  E.  J.  Rhyne,  John  F.  Puett,  F.  A.  Whitesides,  J. 
Milton  Craig,  H.  W.  Jordan. 

Gates — H.  F.  Parker,  R.  E.  Williams,  Mrs.  Marion  R.  Nixon. 

Graham — Roy  O.  Sherrill,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  E.  C.  Cody,  for  a  term 

of  six  years. 

Granville — J.  P.  Jenkins,  E.  G.  Hobgood,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
R.  L.  Noblin,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  R.  G.  Rogers,  J.  A.  Yancey. 
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Greene — D.  S.  Harper,  R.  P.  Lane,  Ed  S.  Taylor,  Luby  Edwards,  W.  E. 
Sugg. 

Guilford — H.  A.  Millis,  Sidney  J,  Stern,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  Zack 
L.  Whitaker,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  J.  H.  Joyner,  E.  T,  Coble. 
Halifax — R.  C.  Rives,  R.  L.  Applewhite,  A.  G.  Wilcox,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Josey, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Thomason. 

Harnett — H.  W.  Prince,  J.  C.  Byrd,  J.  C.  Senter. 

Haj^ood — R.  T.  Messer,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  John  Best,  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  Homer  V.  Cagle. 

Henderson — O.  B.  Crowell,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Hertford — W.  A.  Thomas,  George  T.  Underwood,  John  C.  Taylor. 

Hoke — Carl  G.  Riley,  N.  B.  Blue,  A.  W.  Wood,  A.  D.  McPhaul,  R.  J.  Hasty. 

Hyde — C.  Frank  Gibbs,  S.  D.  Cox,  A.  C.  Credle. 

Iredell — S.  H.  Houston,  J.  A.  Craven,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  L.  A. 
Pope,  D.  E.  Hayes,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years,  C.  H.  Knox,  J,  S.  Dobson, 
W.  P.  Sharpe,  Jr. 

Jackson — Bragg  Cowan,  John  Bumgarner,  Hut  Midleton,  Garland  Dillard, 
Logan  Buchanan. 

Johnston — C.  G.  Holt,  P.  B.  Chamblee,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  W. 

H.  Call,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Dr.  J.  H.  Stanley,  J.  W.  Woodard. 

Jones — Charles  Jones,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Lee — D.  E.  Shaw,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Dr.  Waylon  Blue. 

Lenoir — H.  L.  Sutton,  R.  G.  Hodges,  W.  B.  Becton,  D.  W.  Wood,  E.  C. 

Taylor. 

Lincoln — Dr.  W.  G.  Bandy,  T.  A.  Warlick,  Dorsey  Rhyne,  A.  A.  Beam, 
Deck  Hager. 

Macon — D.  R.  Davis,  Roy  Phillips,  John  Norton. 

Madison — J.  Clyde  Brown,  Lee  Ramsey,  Wayne  Peek,  Wiley  Roberts, 
Glenn  Gardner. 

Martin — John  W.  Eubanks,  George  C.  GrifRn,  E.  H.  Ange,  each  for  a  term 
of  four  years.    J.  D.  Woolard,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  J.  F.  Martin. 
McDowell — 

Mecklenburg — B.  D.  Funderburk,  W.  B.  McClintock,  R.  E.  McDowell,  W. 

E.  Potts,  D.  A.  Presley. 

Mitchell — Clarence  H.  Hensley,  I.  J.  Woody,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
Tarp  Turbyfill,  Miss  Lydia  Holman,  W.  M.  Wiseman. 
Montgomery — E.  R.  Wallace,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Moore — W.  E.  Kelly,  W.  B.  Graham,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  Dr.  J. 

F.  Davis,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  J.  W.  Graham,  F.  M.  Von  Cannon. 
Nash — G.  L.  Jones,  John  W.  Robinson,  T.  E.  Ricks. 

New  Hanover — Dr.  J.  T.  Hoggard,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Meister,  J.  T.  Landen,  John 
Marshall,  J.  C.  Roe. 

Northampton — John  W.  Parker,  J.  A.  Shaw,  E.  S.  Bowers,  W.  Harry 
Stephenson,  Dr.  W.  R.  Parker. 

Onslow — J.  W.  Burton,  R.  V.  Venters,  A.  T.  Redd,  D.  B.  Sanders,  I.  T. 
Rawls. 

Orange — E.  Clyde  Compton,  Ernest  L.  Lockhart,  M.  W.  Durham. 
Pamlico— Jarvis  V.  Brinson,  Preston  Spruill,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
S.  E.  McCotter,  Ralph  Mayo,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years,  M.  D.  Powers. 
Pasquotank — A.  W.  Stanton,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Pender — A.  H.  Page,  W.  W.  Pearsall,  Jr. 
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Perquimans — Shelton  Long,  J.  H.  Baker,  W.  E.  Dail,  each  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  T.  S.  White,  J.  H.  Miller. 

Person — E.  E.  Bradsher,  R.  G.  Cole,  G.  W.  Walker,  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  N. 
H.  Montgomery. 

Pitt^ — R.  H.  McLawhorn,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  John  T.  Thorne,  W.  H. 
Woolard,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years,  R.  L.  Little. 

Polk — H.  P.  Sharpe,  G.  E.  Bell,  J.  Robert  Foster,  W.  B.  Feagan,  R.  M. 
Hall. 

Randolph — A.  F.  Cox,  J.  A.  Martin,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  D.  J. 
Boyles,  Charles  M.  Kennedy,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Richmond — Joe  A.  Howell,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Robeson — A.  B.  McRae,  J.  A.  Sharpe,  Sr.,  R.  P.  Edwards,  Mrs.  L.  I. 
Grantham,  Isham  Pittman,  Tom  Lewis,  J.  C.  Stancil,  Z.  V.  McMillan, 
L.  E.  Hughes. 

Rockingham — L.  W.  Matthews,  J.  L.  Roberts,  C.  P.  Wall,  T.  J.  Garrett, 
W.  B.  Kiker. 

Rowan — R.  A.  Safrit,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Rutherford — W.  W.  Nanney,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Sampson — J.  G.  Butler,  M.  D.  Jackson,  J.  C.  Warren,  B.  E.  Jackson,  W.  E. 
Peterson. 

Scotland — W.  N.  McKenzie,  T.  L.  Henley. 

Stanly — A.  L.  Efird,  H.  W.  Gulp,  Q.  E.  C.  Coble,  C.  B.  Miller,  F.  H.  Shinn. 
Stokes — P.  O.  Frye,  Dr.  Grady  E.  Stone,  J.  W.  Priddy. 

Surry — G.  C.  Hauser,  G.  W.  Scott,  C.  A.  McNeil,  P.  N.  Taylor,  W.  T.  White. 
Swain — S.  W.  Black,  Sidney  Queen,  R.  C.  Brendle. 

Transylvania — Dr.  Charles  L.  Newland,  Mrs.  Flora  Holliday,  Edgar  Reid. 
Tyrrell — R.  S.  Knight,  Jr.,  C.  Earl  Cohoon,  C.  F.  Kemp. 

Union — L.  E.  Huggins,  C.  C.  Burris,  Ward  Laney,  H.  Grady  Hawfield,  S.  A. 
Lathan. 

Vance — J.  W.  Floyd,  T.  B.  Parham,  Jr.,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  R.  G. 
Harrison,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Wake — W.  C.  Riddick,  J.  P.  Hunter. 

Warren — Harry  W.  Walker,  N.  H.  Paschall,  R.  A.  King,  J.  P.  T.  Harris, 
F.  M.  Drake. 

Washin^on — C.  N.  Davenport,  Jr.,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  R.  C.  Peacock, 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  W.  L.  Whitley. 

Watauga — J.  B.  Horton,  Will  C.  W^alker,  Thomas  H.  Coffey,  Jr.,  Clyde 
Perry,  Chapel  Wilson. 
Wayne — 

Wilkes — R.  R.  Church,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Wilson — J.  H.  Thompson,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  Doane  Herring,  A.  D. 
Williams,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years,  O.  B.  Bullock,  L.  A.  Gardner,  each 
for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Yadkin — M.  V.  Fleming,  Loyd  Graver,  Paul  P.  Davis. 
Yancey — H.  S.  Edge,  Wilson  S.  Edwards,  J.  W.  Howell. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  several  County  Boards  of  Education  ap- 
pointed by  this  Act  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and 
shall,  unless  otherwise  herein  provided,  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years 
from  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
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thirty-seven,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified,  and, 
together  with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  several 
counties  whose  terms  will  not  expire  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  respective  counties. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  not  exceeding  five  members 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  shall 
be  borne  out  of  the  State  school  fund;  for  any  number  in  excess  of  five,  out 
of  the  county  school  fund. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the 
date  of  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  23  day 
of  March  1937. 


VACANCIES  IN  OFFICE  OF  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

5416.  Vacancies  in  oflace.  All  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  such  counties  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  shall  be 
filled  by  the  action  of  the  County  Executive  Committee  of  the  political  party 
of  the  member  causing  such  vacancy  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  and  then  for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired  term 
by  that  body.  If  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the  General  Assembly  in  such 
cases  shall  have  occurred  before  the  primary  or  convention  held  in  such 
County,  then  and  in  that  event,  nominations  for  such  vacancies  shall  be  made 
in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  out,  and  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  from  the 
candidates  nominated  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  the  party  primaries  or  conven- 
tion of  such  County.  All  vacancies  that  are  not  filled  by  the  County  Execu- 
tive Committee  under  the  authority  herein  contained  within  thirty  days  from 
the  occurrence  of  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Statj 
Board  of  Education.    (C.  S.  5408.) 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  16;  1931,  c.  380,  ss.  1,  2. 


TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Sec.  3  20.  State  Board  of  Education  adopts.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt,  for  the  exclusive  use  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools  of  North  Carolina  supported  wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  public 
funds,  text-books  and  publications,  including  instructional  materials,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  schools  in  each  grade  and  on  each  subject-matter  in  which 
instruction  is  required  to  be  given  by  law.  And  six  months  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contracts  now  in  force  it  shall  adopt  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  a  multiple  list  submitted  by  the  Text-book  Commission,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  two  basal  primers  for  the  first  grade  and  two  basal 
readers  for  each  of  the  first  three  grades,  and  one  basal  book  or  series  of 
books  on  all  other  subjects  contained  in  the  outline  course  of  study  for  the 
elementary  grades  where  a  basal  book  or  books  are  recommended  for  use: 
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Provided,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  enter  into  contract  with  a 
publisher  for  a  period  less  than  five  years,  if  any  advantage  may  accrue  to 
the  schools  as  a  result  of  a  shorter  contract  than  five  years. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5730  ;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  1. 

Sec.  3  21.  Books  adopted  for  an  indefinite  period.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  now  existing  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publisher  for  any  particular  book  or  books,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
upon  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  publisher,  may  continue  the  con- 
tract for  any  particular  book  or  books  indefinitely;  that  is,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at  any  time  it  finds  a  book  unsatis- 
factory, call  for  a  new  report  from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  sub- 
ject adopted  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Moreover,  the  Text-book 
Commission  at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  may  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  that 
a  given  book  adopted  indefinitely  is  unsatisfactory  or  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  a  new  book  or  books. 

In  the  event  that  a  change  of  text-books  contracted  for  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  or  by 
the  Text-book  Commission,  the  publisher  shall  be  given  at  least  three 
months  notice  prior  to  the  first  of  May,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  adopt  from  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  Text-book  Commission  a  new  book  or  books  on  said  subject. 
Moreover,  the  publisher  of  any  text-book  desiring  to  end  a  contract  that 
has  been  extended  indefinitely  shall  give  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
least  three  months  notice  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May.  In  either  event, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  new  book  for  an  old  one  on  the 
adopted  list,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  call  for  new  recommen- 
dations from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  book  and  proceed  as  in 
the  first  instance. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5731. 

Sec.  322.  Classification  of  text-books.  The  text-books  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  major  subjects, 
which  include  readers,  arithmetics,  language  and  grammar,  history  and 
geography;  and  (2)  all  other  books  on  all  other  subjects  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  minor  subjects. 

C.  S.  (III).  5732. 

Sec.  3  23.  Basal  and  supplementary  books.  That  all  text-l)ooks  to  be 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  basal  books  or  supplemen- 
tary books  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5733;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  2. 

Sec.  324.  Adoption  of  supplementary  books.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  select  and  adopt  all  supplementary  books  and 
instructional  material  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study  for  all 
schools.  Such  supplementary  books  shall  neither  displace  or  (nor)  be  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  basal  books. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5734;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  3. 
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Sec.  325.  The  Text-Book  Commission.  The  Governor  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  Text-book  Commission  com- 
posed of  seven  members  to  be  selected  from  among  the  teachers,  super- 
visors, principals,  and  superintendents  actually  engaged  in  school  work  in 
the  State,  to  serve  for  five  years  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified,  and  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
have  authority  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Text-book  Commis- 
sion, or  to  remove  for  sufficient  cause  any  member  of  the  Commission. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5735. 

Sec.  3  2  6.  Organization  of  commission.  Immediately  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Text-book  Commission  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion shall  cause  said  Text-book  Commission  to  meet  in  his  office  and  or- 
ganize by  electing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  shall  adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  to  govern  their  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  work 
of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  then  be  apportioned  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  its  work  shall  be  published 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  all  publishers  that  may  sub- 
mit bids  and  samples  of  books  for  adoption. 

The  several  members  of  the  Text-book  Commission  may  work  independ- 
ently, seeking  information  from  every  legitimate  source,  but  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Text-book  Commission  receive  information  from  representatives 
of  book  companies  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  such  visit  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  visit. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5736. 

Sec.  3  27.  Compensation  of  commission.  Each  member  of  the  Text-book 
Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  upon  the  approval  of  the  budget  bureau,  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  two  hundred  dollars 
($200)  for  services,  and,  in  addition,  the  necessary  traveling  expense? 
authorized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Provided,  that 
the  chairman  of  this  Commission  shall  be  paid  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($225).  The  members  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  any  time  during  their  term  of 
service:  Provided  further,  that  for  any  service  rendered  more  than  one 
year  after  appointment  each  member  shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  five  dol- 
lars ($5)  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5737. 

Sec.  3  28.  Duties  of  commission.  The  Text-hook  Commission  shall  first 
prepare,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  publish  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  sin  outline  course  of  study  setting 
forth  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades.  It 
shall  give  in  outline  the  number  of  basal  and  supplementary  books  on  each 
subject  to  be  used  in  each  grade  in  accordance  with  the  latv.  All  text-books 
which  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  basal  books 
or  supplementai'y  books. 

After  the  outline  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and  published,  the 
Text-book  Commission  shall  then  ptrepare  a  multiple  list  of  basal  books  to  be 
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suhmitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  multiple  list  shall  contain 
not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  hooks  or  series  of  books  on  all  subjects 
for  each  grade. 

On  or  before  February  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
the  chairman  of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  a  report  setting  forth  the  multiple  list  of 
books  that  have  been  selected  in  conformity  with  the  outline  course  of 
study.  No  book  shall  be  included  in  the  multiple  list  that  a  majority  of  the 
Text-book  Commission  deems  unsuitable,  or  that  does  not  conform  to  the 
outline  course  of  study. 

The  Text-book  Commission  shall  report  whether  any  of  the  major  sub- 
jects containing  a  series  of  books  may  be  divided,  taking  one  part  from  one 
series  and  another  part  from  another  series  of  books  on  the  same  subject, 
and  the  Commission's  report  in  this  respect  shall  be  binding  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5738;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  4. 

Sec.  3  2  9.  State  Board  of  Education  makes  all  contracts.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
advertisement  for  bids,  when  and  how  prices  shall  be  submitted,  when 
and  how  sample  books  for  adoption  shall  be  submitted,  the  nature  of  the 
contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publishers,  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  any  is  necessary,  and  all  other 
needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  books  for  all  public 
schools  not  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act.  After  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if 
the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its  contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of 
books,  etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against  said  company, 
when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  amount  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the  State  because  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  a  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5739;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  5. 

Sec.  329(a).  That  the  said  Board  of  Education  be  and  it  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  in  its  discretion  to  purchase  and/or  acquire  a 
manuscript  or  manscripts  for  school  text-books  or  supplementary  books  used 
or  to  be  used  in  any  or  all  gj'ades  of  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  and 
to  procure  the  printing  and  publishing  of  such  books  under  contract  through 
competitive  bids  or  otherwise  as  it  may  in  its  discretion  deter^mine  to  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State;  and  if  said  Board  of 
Education  finds  that  by  the  acquisition  of  any  such  manuscript  or  manu- 
scripts, and  that  by  the  making  of  any  such  contract  for  any  such  school 
books,  either  basal  or  supplementary,  such  books  can  be  furnished  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  at  a  price  less  than  the  same  may  be  acquired 
from  publishers,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Education  to 
acquire  such  manuscripts  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  and  said  books 
to  be  distributed  in  accordance  luith  such  rules  and  regulations  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  having  due  regard  to 
the  standard  of  the  school  books  so  published,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  substance  of  such  books  and  their  adaptability  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
the  State. 

1933,  c.  464,  s.  6. 
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Sec.  339(b).  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  and  empowered 
to  make  and  enter  into  all  such  contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  proper  distribution  of  text-books  either  through  a  depository  or  deposi- 
tories, or  through  the  State  Division  of  Purchase  and  Control  or  other  State 
agency,  utilizing  County  Boards  of  Education  or  City  Boards  of  Trustees,  if 
found  feasible,  for  local  distribution,  as  to  it  may  seem  advisable;  and  is 
further  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  all  needed  rules,  regulations  and 
contracts  governing  the  disposition,  sale,  and  return  of  school  books  as  are 
not  disposed  of  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  contract  or  contracts  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  publisher  or  publishers,  for  the  distribution  of  school  text- 
books adopted  by  it  or  in  use  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  It 
may  also  determine  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  necessary,  to  be  given  by 
any  depository  or  other  agency  carrying  out  the  terms  of  this  Act,  to  the  end 
that  school  text-books  shall  be  delivered  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools  at  the 
lowest  possible  7iet  cost. 

1933,  c.  464,  s.  7. 

Sec.  3  3  0.  Not  more  than  one  major  subject  to  be  changed  in  any  one 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts  between  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  publishers  not  more  than  one  major  and  two  minor 
subjects  shall  be  changed  in  any  one  year,  provided  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  to  prices  and  distribution  may  be  made. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5740. 

Sec.  331.  Publishers  to  register  all  agents  or  employees.  Publishers 
submitting  books  for  adoption  shall  register  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  all  agents  or  other  employees  of  any 
kind  authorized  to  represent  said  company  in  the  State,  and  this  regis- 
tration list  shall  be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5741. 

Sec.  33  2,  Contracts  now  in  force  not  affected.  All  contracts  heretofore 
entered  into  between  publishers  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall  in  no 
wise  be  affected  by  amendments  to  Chapter  145,  Public  Laws  1921. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5742. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  OPERA- 
TION OF  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PROVIDING  FOR  A  UNIFORM  ADOPTION  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to 
adopt  text-books  for  the  use  in  all  public  high  schools  of  the  State,  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  high  school  text- 
books adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  all  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  the  expiration  of  the  present  high  school  text-book  contracts, 
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shall  appoint  a  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books,  consisting  of 
five  members,  five  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  school  work,  who  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years  without  compensation  except  for  reimburse- 
ment out  of  the  State  Treasury  upon  the  requisition  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  attendance 
upon  meetings  of  the  committee  that  may  be  called  by  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Committee  on  high  school 
text-books  to  list  all  the  high  school  fields  of  instruction  in  five  separate 
groups  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  the  cost  of  text-books.  The  committee 
on  high  school  text-books  shall  further  arrange  these  groups  in  the  order 
in  which  they  will  be  considered,  and  notify  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  its  first  report  of  this  arrangement.  During  the  first  year  of  its  term  of 
office,  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  State  Committee  on  high  school 
text-books  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  any  and  all  books  submitted 
by  any  publisher  in  the  first  group  of  fields  of  instruction  as  arranged  by 
said  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books,  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  the  contents,  quality  and  price  of  said  books  are  such  as  to  make 
them  suitable  and  desirable  for  use  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  submit,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  a  multiple  list  not  exceding  three  books  in  each 
field  of  instruction  in  the  first  group.  Not  later  than  January  first  in  each 
succeeding  year,  the  State  Committe  on  high  school  text-books  shall  make 
a  similar  report  on  the  fields  of  instruction  in  order  fixed  by  it,  unless 
it  receives  a  notice  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  prior  to  May  first  in 
said  year  that  such  report  is  not  desired. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
select  one  book  in  each  field  of  instruction  from  the  multiple  list  submitted 
by  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years.  In 
case  the  State  Board  of  Education  finds  it  impossible  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory contract  for  any  one  of  the  books  on  the  multiple  list,  then  it  shall 
notify  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  that  it  cannot  make  a 
satisfactory  contract  for  any  book  on  the  multiple  list  in  that  field  of 
instruction.  The  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  shall  then 
submit  another  multiple  list  in  that  field  of  instruction  from  which  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  adoption.  It  shall  be  the  further 
duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  an  indefinite  contract  with 
all  the  publishers  having  books  in  groups  two,  three,  four,  and  five  for  a 
period  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years,  and  these  books 
shall  continue  in  use  until  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  adopt  a  book  for  State-wide  use  in 
any  given  field  of  instruction:  Provided,  that  the  contract  shall  require 
each  publisher  to  report  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  total 
sales  of  each  book  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  5.  That  after  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if  the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its 
contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of  books,  an  adequate  supply  of  the  edi- 
tion of  books  as  adopted,  etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against 
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said  company  when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  an 
amount  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the 
State  because  of  the  loss  sustained  by  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  the  publishers  of  any  high  school  text-books  on  the 
adopted  list  in  this  State  shall  contract  with  another  state,  or  with  any 
county,  city  or  town  or  other  municipality,  or  shall  place  its  books  on  sale 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  for  or  at  a  less  price  than  that  in  its  con- 
tract with  the  State  of  North  Carolina,,  it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  made  a 
part  of  the  contract  of  that  company  to  furnish  that  book  to  the  high 
schools  of  this  State  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  that  for  which  the  book  is 
furnished,  sold,  or  placed  on  sale  in  any  other  state,  or  in  any  such  other 
county,  city,  town  or  other  municipality. 

Sec,  7.  That  the  text-books  for  high  school  instruction  adopted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  high  schools 
of  this  State  when  so  adopted  and  placed  upon  the  approved  list  in  the 
manner  as  set  out  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  That  this  article  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Public  School  Laws 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  any  sections  which  conflict  with 
sections  herein  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1931,  c.  359. 


AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  TO 
FURNISH  ADEQUATE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTISM. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  health  education,  which  is  now  required  by 
law  to  be  given  in  all  schools  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  public  money, 
thorough  and  scientific  instructions  shall  be  given  in  the  subject  of  alco- 
holism and  narcotism. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  use  of  all  teachers  who 
are  required  by  this  Act  to  give  instructions  in  the  subject  of  alcoholism 
and  narcotism,  a  course  of  study  on  health  education,  which  shall  embrace 
suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction,  outlines  of  lesson  plans,  lists  of 
accurate  and  scientific  source  material,  suggested  adaptations  of  the  work 
to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  several  grades,  and  shall  specify  the 
kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  grade,  and  the  amount  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  such  instruction. 

The  State  Text-book  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
authorized,  directed  and  empowered  to  select,  approve,  and  adopt  a  simple, 
scientific  text-book,  tvhich  text-book  shall  be  free  from  political  propaganda 
and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  faculty  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  North  Caj^olina,  on  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and 
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narcotism  on  the  human  system,  and/or  a  different  or  revised  text  on 
''Health"  which  shall  contain  chapters  giving  complete,  detailed,  and  scien- 
tific information  on  the  subjects,  to  be  taught  as  a  unit  of  work  every  year  in 
the  appropriate  elementary  grade,  or  grades,  of  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina.  Adequate  time  shall  be  given  to  teach  the  subject  efficiently.  The 
work  in  the  subject  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  shall  be  a  part  of  the  work 
required  for  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another:  Provided,  also,  that  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  in  the  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  teachers,  aides  and  devices  for  the  assistance  of 
teachers  in  teaching  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  on  the  human 
system,. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  normal  schools,  teacher  training  classes,  summer  schools 
for  teachers,  and  other  institutions  giving  instruction  preparatory  to 
teaching  or  to  teachers  actually  in  service,  adequate  time  and  attention 
shall  be  given  to  the  best  methods  in  teaching  health  education,  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholism  and  narcotics. 

Sec,  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  olRcers  and  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  in  charge  of  any  school  or  schools,  comprehended  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  to  comply  with  its  provisions;  and  any  such  officer 
or  teacher  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1929,  c.  96;  1935,  c.  404. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  A  RENTAL  SYSTEM  FOR  TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  AND  TO  PROMOTE  ECON- 
OMY AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  ADOPTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  Governor  Appoints:  There  is  hereby  created  a  State 
Text-book  Purchase  and  Rental  Commission  of  five  members,  as  follows: 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  ex-officio  chairman,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract, 
and  two  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  a  term  of  two 
years  each.  Said  appointive  members  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
law  provides  for  members  of  the  State  School  Commission.  The  expense 
and  cost  of  said  Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made 
available  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Powers  and  duties  of  Commission.  The  said  Text-book  Purchase 
and  Rental  Commission  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to: 

(1)  Acquire  by  contract,  and/or  purchase,  such  text-books  and  instruc- 
tional supplies,  which  are,  or  may  be  on  the  adopted  list  of  the  State 
Standard  Course  of  Study,  as  the  Commission  may  find  necessary  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
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(2)  Provide  a  system  of  distribution  of  said  text-books  and  supplies  to 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  distribute  such 
books  as  are  provided  under  the  rental  system  without  the  use  of  any 
depository  other  than  some  agency  of  the  State. 

(3)  Provide  for  uniform  rental  charge  for  said  text-books  and  supplies 
to  the  children  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Said 
rental  charge  shall  be  collected  annually  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  said  text-books  and  supplies:  Provided  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  text-books  from  said  Commis- 
sion needed  for  any  child  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by  any  parent, 
guardian,  or  person  in  loco  parentis. 

(4)  Provide  for  the  use  of  said  text-books  without  charge  to  the  indi- 
gent children  of  the  State. 

(5)  Adopt,  provide  and  distribute  all  blanks,  forms  and  reports  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  careful  check  and  record  of  all  the  books,  supplies  distri- 
buted, rentals  collected,  indigents  furnished,  condition  and  repairs  of 
books,  and  such  other  information  as  said  Commission  may  require,  to  the 
end  that  an  accurate  and  complete  inventory  of  the  affairs  of  said  Commis- 
sion may  be  available  at  all  times  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State. 

(6)  Cause  an  annual  audit  to  be  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  Commis- 
sion and  a  certified  copy  of  same  to  be  furnished  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  State. 

(7)  Books  shall  not  be  interchangeable  between  the  white  and  colored 
schools,  but  shall  continue  to  be  used  by  the  race  first  using  same. 

Sec.  3.  Purchase  and  contract.  The  purchase  of  all  text-books  and  sup- 
plies under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  adopted  as  now  provided  by  law 
shall  be  made  through  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract. 

Sec.  4.  Rentals  paid  to  State  Treasury.  All  sums  of  money  collected  as 
rentals  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  monthly  as  collected 
into  the  State  Treasury,  to  be  entered  as  a  separate  item  known  as  the 
"State  Text-book  Rental  Fund."  Disbursement  of  said  funds  shall  only  be 
had  by  order  of  the  Council  of  State;  provided  further,  that  the  State  Text- 
book Purchase  and  Rental  Commission  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  and  fumiga- 
tion for  the  regular  disinfection  of  all  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  ■  * 

Sec.  5.  Any  County  or  City  Board  of  Education  now  operating  a  text- 
book rental  system  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  such  local  rental  system 
without  interference  from  the  State  Commission:  Provided,  that  the  rental 
fees  charged  by  such  local  rental  authority  shall  not  exceed  the  rental 
charges  set  by  the  State  Commission:  Provided  further,  that  such  local 
text-book  rental  authority  may  purchase  from  the  State  Commission  text- 
books for  its  local  use. 

Sec.  6.    Appropriation  and  issuance  of  Short-term  Notes; 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  State  a  sum  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($1,500,000). 

(2)  The  Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  State,  is  hereby 
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authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  issue  short-term  notes,  pledging 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  State,  in  such  amounts,  length  of  term  and 
rate  of  interest  as  shall  be  most  advantageous  to  the  State,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  total  sum  of  such  notes  exceed  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars, 

(3)  The  full  faith  credit  and  taxing  power  of  the  State  are  hereby- 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  notes  herein 
authorized. 

(4)  The  coupons,  if  any,  appurtenant  to  such  notes,  shall  be  receivable 
after  maturity  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  licenses,  fines  and  de- 
mands due  the  State  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

(5)  All  of  such  notes  and  coupons  shall  be  exempt  from  all  State, 
County  and  Municipal  taxation  or  assessments,  direct  or  Indirect,  general 
or  special,  whether  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  general  revenue  or  other- 
wise, and  the  interest  on  such  notes  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  as  for 
income,  nor  shall  such  notes  or  coupons  be  subject  to  taxation  when  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  surplus  of  any  bank,  trust  company,  or  other  cor- 
poration. 

(6)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  executors,  administrators,  guardians  and 
fiduciaries  generally,  and  all  sinking  fund  commissions,  to  invest  any 
moneys  in  their  hands  in  such  notes. 

Sec.  7.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  422. 


AN  ACT  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  AND  AMENDING  CHAPTER  FOUR  HUN- 
DRED TWENTY-TWO,  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE 
HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE,  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FREE  BASAL  TEXT- 
BOOKS TO  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE, 
AND  TO  CONTINUE  THE  RENTAL  SYSTEM  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  State  Textbook  Commission.  There  is  hereby  created  a 
State  Textbook  Commission  of  five  members  to  be  composed  as  follows: 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex-officio  chairman;  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract, 
and  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  two  years 
each.  The  said  appointive  members  are  to  receive  as  compensation  such 
per  diem  and  travel  expenses  as  is  now  provided  by  law.  All  the  powers 
and  duties  heretofore  conferred  by  law  upon  the  State  Textbook  Purchase 
and  Rental  Commission,  together  with  such  other  powers  and  duties  as 
may  be  conferred  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  vested  in  the  State 
Textbook  Commission.  The  expenses  and  costs  of  the  Commission  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation made  available  in  section  seven  of  this  act. 
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Sec.  2.  Duties  of  the  Commission.  The  State  Textbook  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer  funds  and  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to: 

(1)  Acquire  by  contract  and/or  purchase  such  textbooks  that  are  or 
may  be  on  the  adopted  list  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  the  Com- 
mission may  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(2)  Provide  a  system  of  distribution  of  said  textbooks  so  that  they 
may  be  available  for  the  children  of  the  public  schools  when  this  measure 
may  be  put  into  effect  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(3)  Provide  for  the  free  use,  including  the  proper  care  and  return 
thereof,  of  elementary  basal  textbooks  to  such  grades  of  the  elementary 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  Text- 
book Commission.  Title  to  said  books  shall  be  vested  in  the  State.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  elementary  grades  shall  be  considered  the 
grades  from  one  to  seven,  inclusive.  The  basal  elementary  textbooks  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Textbook  Purchase  and  Rental  Commission,  when 
this  measure  is  put  in  effect,  shall  become  a  part  of  the  stock  of  books 
needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Provide  books  for  high  school  children  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  North  Carolina  on  a  rental  basis  as  now  provided  in  Chapter  Four 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
Thirty-Five:  Provided,  that  free  basal  books  may  be  furnished  to  high 
school  children  if  sufficient  funds  are  available  and  if  the  commission 
finds  it  advisable  to  take  such  action: 

(5)  Provide  supplementary  readers  for  the  elementary  children  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina  on  a  rental  basis,  as  provided 
for  in  Chapter  Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Thirty-Five: 

(6)  Provide  and  distribute  all  blanks,  forms,  and  reports  necessary  to 
keep  a  careful  record  of  all  the  books,  including  their  use,  state  of  repair 
and  such  other  information  as  the  commission  may  require. 

Sec.  3.  The  County  Board  of  Education  in  each  County  Administrative 
Unit  and  the  school  governing  board  in  each  City  Administrative  Unit  shall 
be  designated  the  legal  custodians  of  all  books  furnished  by  the  State, 
either  for  free  use  or  on  a  rental  basis.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
boards  to  provide  adequate  and  safe  storage  facilities  for  the  proper  care 
of  said  books. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  each  Administra- 
tive Unit  as  ex-officio  agent  of  the  Commission  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Textbook  Com- 
mission in  so  far  as  said  act  and  said  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  to 
said  unit.  He  shall  also  have  authority  to  require  the  cooperation  of 
principals  and  teachers  to  the  end  that  the  children  may  receive  the 
highest  possible  service,  and  that  all  books  and  monies  may  be  properly 
accounted  for.  In  the  event  any  teacher  or  principal  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  it  shall  be-  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  withhold  the  salary  checks  of  said  principal  or  teacher  until 
the  duties  imposed  hereby  have  been  performed. 
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Sec.  5.  Any  unexpended  portion  of  the  appropriation  and  revenues 
provided  for  in  Chapter  Four  Hundred  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Thirty-Five,  shall  be  available  to  the  commission 
during  the  next  biennium  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws 
of  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Thirty-Five  not  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  These  funds  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  proceeds 
of  bonds  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  supplement  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  Four  Hundred  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Thirty-Five,  not  in  conflict  herewith,  and  any  provisions  of 
Chapter  Four  Hundred  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Thirty-Five  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  hereof,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  7.  To  provide  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  and 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  is 
authorized  and  directed,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  State,  to  issue  and  sell  at  one  time,  or  from  time  to  time,  bonds 
of  the  State  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($1,500,000.00). 

Sec.  8.  The  bonds  authorized  and  directed  to  be  issued  by  the  preceding 
section  shall  be  coupon  bonds  of  such  denomination,  or  denominations,  as 
may  be  determined  by  said  State  Treasurer,  and  shall  bear  such  date  or 
dates,  and  such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  centum 
(5%)  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  State,  and  shall  mature  in  equal  annual  instalments  begin- 
ning five  years  and  ending  twenty-four  years  from  date.  If  all  of  such 
bonds  shall  not  be  issued  at  one  time,  the  bonds  issued  at  any  one  time 
shall  mature  as  above  provided.  The  bonds  shall  be  signed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  and  State  Treasurer,  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State.  The  coupons  thereon  may  be  signed  by  the  State  Treasurer 
alone,  or  may  have  a  facsimile  of  his  signature  printed,  engraved,  or 
lithographed  thereon,  and  the  said  bonds  shall  in  all  other  respects  be  in 
such  form  as  the  State  Treasurer  may  direct;  said  bonds  shall  be  subject 
to  registration  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law  for  State 
bonds;  and  the  coupons  thereon  shall,  after  maturity,  be  receivable  in 
payment  of  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  licenses,  fines  and  demands  due  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Before  selling  any  of 
the  bonds  herein  authorized  to  be  issued,  the  State  Treasurer  shall  adver- 
tise the  sale  and  invite  sealed  bids  in  such  manner  as  in  his  judgment  may 
seem  to  be  most  effectual  to  secure  the  par  of  said  bonds  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest. 

Sec.  9.  The  said  bonds  and  coupons  shall  be  exempt  from  all  State, 
county  or  municipal  taxation  or  assessment,  direct  or  indirect,  general 
or  special,  whether  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  general  revenue  or  other- 
wise, and  the  interest  paid  thereon  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  as  for 
income,  nor  shall  said  bonds  and  coupons  be  subject  to  taxation  when 
constituting  a  part  of  the  surplus  of  any  bank,  trust  company,  or  other 
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corporation,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  executors,  administrators, 
guardians,  or  other  fiduciaries  generally,  and  all  sinking  fund  commis- 
sioners, to  invest  in  said  bonds. 

Sec.  10.  The  full  faith  and  credit  and  taxing  power  of  the  State  are 
hereby  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds 
herein  authorized. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  15th  day 
of  March,  1937. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  THRIFT 

SOCIETY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  in  order  to  better  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
school  children  of  the  State  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  thrift  and 
saving,  and  in  order  to  aid  them  in  making  better  provision  for  their 
future  advanced  education,  there  is  hereby  created  under  the  patronage 
and  control  of  the  State  a  nonstock  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  North 
Carolina  State  Thrift  Society. 

Sec.  2.    The  charter  of  the  Society  shall  be  perpetual. 

Sec.  3.  The  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  identical  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Governing  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  sixteen  Directors. 
The  State  Treasurer,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association  and  the  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  shall  throughout  their  terms  of  office  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  Board.  The  remaining  twelve  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  Ihe  Governor  for  successive  terms  of  four  years  each, 
and  shall  be  equally  divided  betwen  the  business  and  financial  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  six  members  to  each  of  the  named 
groups,  provided  that  at  least  four  of  those  representing  business  must  be 
experienced  bankers. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  office  of  any  Director,  the  Board  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  full 
membership,  including  ex-officio  members,  shall  have  power  to  elect  per- 
sons to  fill  out  the  unexpired  terms. 

Sec.  5.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board,  and  shall 
include  a  president,  vice-presiderit,  secretary,  treasurer  and  auditor.  The 
treasurer  of  the  Society  shall  be  responsible  for  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  furnish  good  and  sufficient  surety  in  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  6.  The  Society  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  purchase,  lease 
and  otherwise  acquire  such  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  deemed 
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useful  to  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  created.  It  may  sell 
and  dispose  of  the  same  and  may  hold  or  may  sell  and  convey  such  property 
also  as  may  be  taken  in  whole  or  partial  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to  it. 
It  may  also  receive  gifts  of  money  and  property  to  be  applied  to  its  corpo- 
rate purposes. 

Sec.  7.  The  Society  may  receive  deposits  of  the  funds  of  children  and 
others  attending  any  of  the  public  schools  or  colleges  of  North  Carolina,  as 
provided  in  Chapter  481  of  the  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina  in  1933, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  instruction  in  thrift  and  saving  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,"  and  subject  to  repayment  on  terms  established  by 
the  Board,  provided  that  no  individual  account  may  exceed  $1,000. 

Sec.  8.  The  funds  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  may  he  deposited  hy  him,  to 
his  credit,  with  tanks  which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  In  no  case  may  the  amount  in  any  one  bank  exceed  the  amount 
covered  by  insurance.  The  interest  accruing  and  paid  on  such  deposits  shall 
be  added  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  9.  Neither  deposits  in  the  Society  nor  its  property  investments  and 
assets  shall  at  any  time  be  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina or  any  of  its  subdivisions,  except  that  gift,  inheritance  or  estate  taxes 
may  be  levied  on  the  transfer  of  private  deposits  in  the  Society. 

Sec.  10.  (Repealed.) 

Sec.  11.  The  funds  of  the  Society  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be 
invested  in  obligations  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  or  deposited  as  previously  provided  in  Section  eight  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  12.  Provided,  that  no  liability  of  any  kind  shall  rest  on  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  by  reason  of  this  Act. 

Sec  13.  This  Act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its 
ratification. 

1933,  c.  385  ;  1935,  c.  489. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THRIFT  AND  SAVING  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Within  150  days  from  the  approval  of  this  Act  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  provide  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  Stale  for  instruction  in  thrift  and  the  principles,  practice  and  advan- 
tage of  saving. 

Sec.  2.  In  connection  with  the  instruction  so  provided  arrangements 
shall  be  made  at  each  school  for  the  receiving  of  students'  savings  deposits 
into  the  North  Carolina  State  Thrift  Society,  subject  to  its  rules  and  on  the 
terms  provided  therein. 
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Sec,  3.  That  the  administration  of  the  system  in  each  school  shall  be  in 
charge  of  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  said  school  to  be  designated  by  the 
principal. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  savings  deposits  shall  he  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  said  Society  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  established 
by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Thrift  Society,  and  shall 
be  held  for  the  purposes  declared  in  the  charter  of  the  said  Society. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its 
ratification. 

1933,  c.  481;  1935,  c.  489. 


AN  ACT  TO  DIRECT  THE  GOVERNOR  TO  APPOINT  A  COMMISSION 
TO  EXAMINE  AND  REPORT  UPON  THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL. 
SYSTEM  AND  MAKE  RECOMMENDATIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
SAME. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  As  soon  as  may  be  practicable  after  the  ratification  of  this 
Act,  the  Governor  is  directed  to  appoint  a  commission  consisting  of  not 
less  than  seven  and  not  more  than  nine,  the  number  to  be  within  his  dis- 
cretion, consisting  of  persons  qualified  by  education,  experience,  and 
training,  both  laymen  and  educators,  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  public  educational  system  of  this  State,  its  practical  workings,  its 
organization  and  direction,  and  the  results  obtained  in  the  instruction  and 
education  of  youth  and  fitting  and  training  them  for  life. 

The  said  commission  is  clothed  with  power  to  examine  into  any  branches 
of  the  subject,  and  of  allied  subjects  or  interests  in  relation  thereto,  that 
may  enable  it  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  the  said 
system  and  its  operation  and  improvements  which  may  be  effected  therein. 
It  is  authorized  and  directed  to  examine  into  the  various  laws  providing 
machinery  and  procedure  for  the  administration  of  the  schools,  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  thereof,  methods  employed  in  dealing  with  the  officers 
and  agencies  through  which  school  funds  are  distributed,  and  with  those 
actually  teaching  in  the  schools;  shall  examine  the  curriculum  or  courses 
of  study  established  in  the  said  schools,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  the  course  of  education  and  training  is  adequate  or  ad- 
visable and  productive  of  the  best  results  for  the  youth  of  the  State.  The 
commission  shall  make  diligent  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  courses  now 
taught  and  the  extent  to  which  training  is  given,  with  relation  both  to  the 
desirability  of  extending  the  principle  of  vocational  training  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  State,  and  giving  an  opportunity  for  more  extensive  training 
therein  to  those  who  do  not  desire  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  institu- 
tions for  higher  learning.  It  shall  also  make  a  thorough  study  with  regard 
to  the  adequacy  of  the  preparation  now  obtainable  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  the  State  for  entrance  into  colleges  and  successful  prosecution 
of  studies  therein,  and  the  facilities  and  opportunities  for  further  prose- 
cution of  such  studies  in  said  colleges. 
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Sec.  2.  The  Governor  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  commission 
hereby  created,  with  power  to  call  said  commission  together  at  any  time  he 
deems  it  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  organization  and  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  subjects  herein  mentioned.  They  may  sit  in  public  hearings, 
invite  to  the  said  hearings  persons  of  experience  in  the  subject  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  others  whose  suggestions  may  be  helpful,  and  may  receive 
both  written  and  oral  presentations  upon  these  subjects. 

The  executive  heads  for  all  State  departments  and  institutions  are  in- 
structed to  cooperate  with  the  commission  and  to  make  available  to  the 
commission  the  services  of  such  of  their  personnel  as  may,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Governor,  be  helpful  to  the  commission. 

The  commission  is  further  authorized  to  accept  the  time  and  services 
of  any  Federal  or  State  Educational  Authorities  or  Agencies,  within  or 
without  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sion, such  services  may  be  helpful  in  the  investigation. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  said  investiga- 
tion, and  the  payment  of  expenses  to  the  members  of  the  commission,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  Contingency  and  Emergency  Fund  provided  in  the 
Appropriation  Act  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven. 

Sec.  4,  The  commission  is  required  to  make  a  written  report  of  its 
investigation,  with  its  conclusions  and  recommendations,  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine,  and  shall  have  the 
same  printed  and  ready  for  distribution  thirty  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine  session. 

Sec.  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  22  day 
of  March  1937. 


RESOLUTION  No.  9 

PROVIDING  FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  AND  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  PASSING  OF  A  RESO- 
LUTION DIRECTING  THAT  "A  PLAN  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS, 
SUITED  TO  THE  CONDITIONS  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  STATE", 
BE  PREPARED  AND  REPORTED  TO  THE  NEXT  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY. 

Whekeas,  North  Carolina  received  in  one  thousand  eight  hundred  thirty- 
seven  a  share  of  the  federal  treasury  surplus  ordered  distributed  in  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  passed  on  January 
twentieth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  a  resolution 
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directing  that  "a  plan  for  Common  Schools,  suited  to  the  conditions  and 
resources  of  the  State",  be  prepared  and  reported  to  the  next  General 
Assembly;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  citizens  of  the  State  should 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  public  education  and  do  honor  to 
those  who  have  contributed  to  its  advancement  and 

Whereas,  Future  progress  depends  upon  the  conservation  of  the  best 
from  the  past;  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring : 

Section  1.  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby 
authorized  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  school  year  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  as  Centennial  Year  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  passing  of  a  resolution  calling  for  a  plan  for  Common  Schools. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association  in  preparing, 
organizing  and  presenting  such  an  educational  program  as  will  signally 
mark  this  centennial  anniversary,  and  will  appropriately  portray  the  pro- 
gress public  education  has  made  during  one  hundred  years  then  com- 
pleted. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  constituting  a 
charge  direct  or  indirect  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

A  PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  GOVERNOR 

Pursuant  to  Resolution  sixty-five  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  and  in  a  very  sincere  desire  to 
make  of  this  a  real  commemorative  and  dedicatory  occasion,  I,  J.  C.  B. 
Ehringhaus,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  designate 
the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  and  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven  as  Centennial  Year  in  honor  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  passing  of  a  resolution  by  our  General 
Assembly  calling  for  a  plan  of  Common  Schools,  and  do  hereby  call  upon 
all  citizens  directing  educational  activities  in  our  State  and  upon  the 
people  generally  to  make  due  observance  of  this  most  important  centen- 
nial, to  celebrate  its  significance  from  time  to  time  in  appropriate  and 
commensurate  fashion,  and  to  dedicate  themselves  and  their  efforts  during 
the  year  in  steadfast  and  intelligent  activity  toward  the  promotion  of  a 
sounder  and  more  intelligent  educational  enterprise  and  the  enlargement 
of  educational  opportunity  for  our  children  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Steering  Committee  for  a  proper  celebration  has  been  chosen  and 
set  up  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Superintendent  B.  L.  Smith  of 
Shelby,  North  Carolina,  whose  interest  and  energy  has  largely  promoted 
this  worthy  enterprise,  and  the  cooperation  of  every  institution,  activity 
and  individual  is  challenged  and  requested. 
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Done  at  our  Capital  City  of  Raleigh,  this  the  nineteenth 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-five  and  in  the  one  hundred  sixtieth 
year  of  American  Independence. 

J.  C.  B.  Ehrixghaus, 

Gove7'nor. 

By  the  Governor: 

Charles  G.  Po^^£LL, 
Private  Secretary. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  1st  day  of 
February,  1937. 


RESOLUTIOX  Xo.  17 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTIOX  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  APPOIXTMEXT  OF  A 
COMMISSION  TO  PREPARE  AND  CARRY  OUT  PLAXS  FOK  THE 
OBSERVANCE  BY  THE  STATE  OF  XORTH  CAROLIXA  OF  THE  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FORMATION 
OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Whereas,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution  occurs  in  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-seven; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  joint  resolution  approved 
August  twenty-third,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five,  estab- 
lished the  United  States  Constitutional  Sesquicentennial  Commission, 
which  has  invoked  the  cooperation  of  the  several  states  of  the  United 
States:  Now,  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  ty  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring  : 

Section  1.  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  commission,  to  be  known 
as  the  "North  Carolina  Commission  for  the  Sesquicentennial  Celebration 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  to  be  composed  as  follows:  The 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  five  persons 
to  be  apointed  by  the  Governor. 

Sec.  2.  The  commissioners  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  prepare  and  carry  out, 
insofar  as  may  be  practicable,  plans  for  the  celebration  of  this  anniversary 
and  of  the  part  of  North  Carolina  in  the  formation  and  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  day,  September  seventeenth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  is  hereby  declared  a  legal  holiday. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  22nd  day 
of  February  1937. 
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RESOLUTION  No.  25 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  RECOGNIZING  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
CELEBRATION  OF  THE  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  VIRGINIA  DARE  AND  ASSOCIATED 
EVENTS  ON  ROANOKE  ISLAND  AND  AUTHORIZING  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  THIS  EVENT  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Whereas,  one  of  the  most  stirring  dramas  in  history  was  enacted  on 
North  Carolina  soil  on  Roanoke  Island  with  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare,  first 
child  of  English  parents  born  on  the  American  Continent;  and 

Whereas,  the  colonists  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  mark  the  first 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  to  settle  the  New  World,  thus  estab- 
lishing these  events  as  the  birthplace  of  our  Nation,  whereby  the  course 
of  human  affairs  have  been  so  greatly  affected;  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
these  events  through  the  issuance  of  a  special  commemorative  coin  and  it  is 
proposed  to  issue  a  memorial  postage  stamp,  and  the  Congress  has 
created  the  United  States  Roanoke  Colony  Commission  which  subse- 
quently made  a  report  recommending  a  fitting  celebration  with  Federal 
participation;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  all  residents  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
Nation  appreciate  properly  the  tremendous  significance  of  these  events  to 
the  State  and  the  world  and  their  rightful  place  in  history;  and 

Whereas,  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  great  celebration  com- 
memorating the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Virginia  Dare  during  the  summer  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  in  which  national  and  international  Interest  has  been  evi- 
denced, and  it  is  appropriate  that  there  shall  be  some  official  participation 
in  the  programs  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina:  Now,  Therefore, 
Be  it  resolved  Tyy  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring : 

Section  1.  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  is  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  appoint  a  commission  of  not  exceeding  seven  citizens  of 
North  Carolina,  of  which  he  shall  be  ex  oflBcio  chairman,  to  represent  the 
State  on  appropriate  occasions  during  the  ceremonies  to  be  held  on  Roa- 
noke Island  in  conjunction  with  the  observance  of  the  three  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare  and  events  associated 
with  the  establishment  of  the  first  English  colony  in  the  New  World. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  functions  of  this  commission  include  the  welcoming  of 
national  and  foreign  dignitaries  and  contributing,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  stay. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  commission  is  further  urged  to  lend  its  active  support 
to  the  end  that  the  celebration  be  brought  vividly  to  the  attention  of  every 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  the  Nation,  and  the  Civilized  World;  and  that 
the  dramatic  and  momentous  episodes  which  transpired  on  Roanoke  Island 
be  rescued  from  obscurity  and  enshrined  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
people. 
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Sec.  4.  That  this  Resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  5th  day 
of  March  1937. 


RESOLUTION  No.  28 

A  RESOLUTION  EMPOWERING  THE  GOVERNOR  TO  APPOINT  A  COM- 
MISSION TO  STUDY  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  FOR 
COLORED  PEOPLE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring  : 

Section  1.  That  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  members  of  the  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  three  from  the  House  and  two  from  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  purpose  of  said  commission  is  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  the  State's  program  for  colored  schools,  including  elementary, 
secondary,  vocational,  and  higher  education;  and  make  such  recommen- 
dations as  to  it  may  seem  right  and  proper  to  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  next  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  appointive  members,  not  ex  officio,  of  said  commission 
shall  be  paid  the  usual  per  diem  and  expenses  of  similar  commissions  that 
serve  the  State,  for  the  number  of  days  actually  engaged  in  service;  and 
the  total  expenses  of  the  said  commission  shall  be  limited  to  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  ($600)  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  10th  day 
of  March  1937. 


RESOLUTION  No.  41 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE  OLD  AGE  SECURITY  FOR  OLD 
AND  INCAPACITATED  TEACHERS,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  CREA- 
TION OF  A  RETIREMENT  FUND  THROUGH  THE  JOINT  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES,  AND  TO  PROVIDE 
MACHINERY  FOR  THE  PROPER  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THIS  LAW. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring : 

Section  1.  That  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  authorized, 
empowered  and  directed  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  members  to  make 
a  complete  study  of  the  question  of  providing  a  retirement  system  for  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 
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The  chairman  of  the  commission  shall  be  designated  by  the  Governor  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  commission  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and  di- 
rected to  make  a  study  of  the  plans  for  the  retirement  of  old  and  incapaci- 
tated teachers,  to  collect  information  and  study  similar  plans  that  are  in 
force  in  other  states,  and  to  make  a  report  and  recommendation,  avail- 
able for  distribution  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  convenes. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  members  of  the  commission  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  per  diem  for  the  actual  number  of  days 
they  are  in  session,  but  that  in  no  case  shall  the  total  amount  exceed  one 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($1,500.00).  That  no  amount  be  allowed 
for  the  employment  of  clerical  help. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  20  day 
of  March  1937. 


RESOLUTION  No.  51 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  AUTHORIZE  AND  EMPOWER  THE  GOVER- 
NOR OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  NAME  AND  APPOINT  A  COMMIS- 
SION OF  SEVEN  MEMBERS,  TO  SERVE  WITHOUT  COMPENSATION, 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  DETERMINING  WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF 
PROVIDING  MORE  SUITABLE  AND  ADEQUATE  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  AND  TO 
MAKE  RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  THIRTY-NINE. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring  : 

Section  1.  That  the  Governor  of  this  State  be  and  he  is  hereby  autho- 
rized and  empowered  to  name  and  appoint  a  commission  of  seven  members, 
to  serve  without  compensation,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  ways  and 
means  of  providing  more  suitable  and  adequate  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  for  exceptional  children,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  Resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  2  2  day  of 
March  1937. 
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FOREWORD 


A  most  important  ability  in  school  and  in  life  is  effective 
reading.  Reading  is  definitely  and  closely  related  to  the  school 
library  program.  With  the  newer  methods  of  teaching  it  is 
necessary  that  the  library  be  well  organized,  well  equipped  and 
well  administered  if  it  is  to  be  effective  in  child  development. 

With  these  needs  in  mind  this  bulletin  has  been  prepared  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  both  the  trained  and  the  un- 
trained librarian.  Its  contents  deal  with  the  simple  everyday 
procedures  of  school  library  organization  and  administration.  It 
is  designed  to  stimulate  a  greater  usefulness  of  library  materials, 
for  the  library  is  of  little  value  unless  the  book  collection  is  read. 
Problems  which  come  frequently  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  the  preparation 
of  material  to  be  included  here. 

The  school  library  with  a  varied  and  well  selected  collection  of 
books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  other  printed  materials  should 
be  one  of  the  major  integrating  factors  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  an  effective  bridge  from  one  subject  field  to 
another  and  should  link  all  subjects  together  into  unified  knowl- 
edge for  the  pupil.  To  carry  out  this  idea  the  library  has  as  its 
objectives: 

1.  To  acquire  varied  and  appropriate  materials  and  to  organize 
them  for  effective  use. 

2.  To  teach  boys  and  girls  to  use  books  and  libraries  effectively. 

3.  To  stimulate  boys  and  girls  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  printed 
materials. 

4.  To  encourage  pupils  to  supplement  their  school  studies  by 
the  use  of  printed  materials  other  than  the  textbooks. 

5.  To  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  develop  effective  attitudes 
and  habits  of  reading  for  pleasure  and  for  information. 

The  library  room  should  be  made  attractive  so  that  young 
people  like  to  come  there.  The  books  should  be  interesting  and 
in  good  physical  condition  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  like  to  read 
them  and  have  respect  for  them. 

Reading  should  be  encouraged  for  both  immediate  and  future 
enjoyment  and  improvement.  The  library,  school  and  public,  as 
a  source  for  information  and  recreation  should  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  each  child's  education. 
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I  am  sure  that  you  who  use  this  bulletin  will  find  it  stimulating 
and  serviceable.  I  am  glad  that  it  could  be  made  available  to 
you  as  you  continue  to  improve  our  school  libraries  and  their 
services. 


State  Superintendnt  of  Public  Instruction. 


May  20,  1937 


INTRODUCTION 


The  school  hbrary  is  essential  as  a  teaching  force  and  as  an 
agency  through  which  a  considerable  amount  of  teaching  can  be 
done  and  many  sorts  of  learning  can  take  place.  The  essentials 
of  real  library  service  include  an  adequate  book  collection,  a 
library  reading  room,  classroom  library  corners,  a  trained  sym- 
pathetic librarian,  and  understanding  cooperative  teachers.  The 
best  use  of  available  materials  should  be  emphasized. 

A  conscientious  effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  boys  and  girls 

1.  Learn  to  enjoy  reading. 

2.  Develop  judgment  in  selecting  worth-while  books. 

3.  Acquire  the  ability  to  use  factual  books. 

4.  Form  the  habit  of  using  libraries  and  library  materials. 

5.  Respect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  using  public  property. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  program  the  books  for  the  library 

must  be  selected  to  meet  the  interest,  subject  matter  and  reading 
level  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  present  book  collection  in  every  school  should  be  evaluated 
and  books  of  questionable  value  should  be  discarded,  leaving  only 
the  useful  material.  After  this  has  been  done,  new  books  should 
be  added  to  make  a  balanced  library  collection.  This  bulletin 
contains  a  list  of  books  which  form  a  workable  reference  col- 
lection suitable  for  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  does  not 
contain  a  list  of  books  for  recreational  reading  or  a  list  for  in- 
formational reading.  Such  a  list  is  prepared  annually  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  published  by  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association  as  its  Library  Book  Cata- 
log. The  list  is  available  on  request.  Books  listed  can  be  bought 
from  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association  or  from  any 
reputable  book  jobber. 

Some  of  the  material  included  in  this  bulletin  has  been  issued 
from  time  to  time  in  mimeographed  form.  If  the  demand  has 
seemed  to  justify  it,  it  has  been  revised  and  reprinted  here.  Any 
other  materials  needed  by  school  librarians  or  teacher-librarians 
will  gladly  be  prepared.  The  office  of  the  School  Library  Adviser 
is  entirely  a  service  one.  Opportunities  to  help  with  school 
library  problems  are  welcomed. 


School  Library  Adviser, 
Division  of  Instructional  Service. 
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CHAPTER  I 


STANDARDS  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

LIBRARY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  STANDARD 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

I.  Books. 

A  basic  minimum  book  collection,  averaging  two  books  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  selected  from  the  State  ap- 
proved list  for  elementary  schools  and  including  the  distribu- 
tion indicated  below.  Duplications  are  not  counted  in  the 
first  500  books.  Sets  of  books  other  than  the  required  ency- 
clopedia are  not  counted  in  the  first  300  books.  Textbooks  are 
not  counted  as  library  books. 

1.  Approved  children's  encyclopedia — One  set  (named  in 
order  of  preference). 

a.  Compton's  Pictured  Ericyclopedia,  F.  E.  Compton  Co.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

b.  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  W.  F.  Quarrie  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

c.  Britannica  Junior  Encyclopedia.      Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

2.  Unabridged  Dictionary — One. 

a.  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  Unabridged,  G.  and  C. 
Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

b.  New  Standard  Dictionary  Unabridged,  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co., 
New  York  City. 

3.  Types  of  books. 

Minimum  Collection 


Civics  and  Citizenship      10 

Science    10 

Useful  Arts 

Inventions,  Machinery    5 

Health          10 

Industrial  Arts       10 

Fine  Arts 

Art      10 

Music       10 

Literature 

Stories,  Fairy  Tales,  Etc     80 

Poetry        20 

Geography  and  Travel,  including  Atlas   -—  40 

History  and  Biography    40 

Easy  Books  for  Grades  1-3 

20  Books  Each  Classroom    60 


After  the  above  minimum  collection  has  been  secured,  books 
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should  be  added  in  all  fields,  so  that  the  library  averages  two 
books  per  pupil.   A  good  percentage  distribution  guide  for  the 


book  collection  follows : 

Types  of  Books  Average  Distribution 

Civics  and  Citizenship      3% 

Science    10% 

Useful  Arts    4% 

Fine  Arts    5% 

Literature    25% 

Poetry   3% 

Geography  and  Travel,  including  Atlas   12i/^% 

History  and  Biography   12V2% 

Easy  Books  for  Grades  1-3  '  25% 


II.  Magazines. 

Minimum  of  five  magazines  of  an  elementary  school  reading 
level.   See  annotated  list  of  magazines,  page  47-49. 

III.  Organization  and  Records. 

See  Chapter  II — Organization  of  the  School  Library. 

1.  Accession  record  kept  up-to-date. 

2.  Books  classified  and  marked  by  the  Dewey  Decimal  classi- 
fication system. 

3.  Simple  shelf  list  on  cards. 

4.  Card  loan  system  with  record  of  circulation  kept. 

5.  Record  of  yearly  additions,  discards,  total  number  of  books, 
circulation  statistics. 

6.  State  Library  Report  Blank  filled  out  and  sent  in  annually. 

IV.  Library  Room,  Furniture,  and  Equipment. 

1.  A  library  room,  large  enough  and  equipped  to  seat  an  entire 
class  group  is  desirable.  Help  on  plans  for  the  furniture 
and  equipment  of  such  a  room  is  available  from  the  School 
Library  Adviser,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to  any  school  superintendent. 

2.  Where  a  library  room  is  not  available,  a  book  storage  room 
may  be  useful. 

3.  Book  shelving  in  every  classroom. 

Shelving  should  not  be  over  5  (five)  feet  high. 

Shelving  should  be  placed  so  that  every  child  can  reach  every  shelf. 
Shelving  8  (eight)  inches  deep  cares  for  regular  sized  books. 
Picture  books  usually  require  shelves  10-12  (ten  to  twelve)  inches  deep. 
Space  between  shelves  should  be  at  least  10  (ten)  inches  in  the  clear. 

4.  A  special  cabinet  should  be  provided  for  storage  of  teaching 
materials  and  old  books. 
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V.  Lessons  on  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries. 

See  Chapter  VII — Lessons  on  the  Use  of  the  Library. 

1.  Care  of  Books. 

2.  Make-up  and  Printed  Parts  of  Books. 

3.  Use  of  the  Dictionary. 

4.  Use  of  the  Encyclopedia. 

5.  Arrangement  and  Use  of  the  Library. 

6.  Classification  of  the  Books. 

7.  Use  of  the  Card  Catalog.  (This  is  taught  if  there  is  a  card 
catalog. ) 

8.  Simple  Bibliography  Making. 

9.  Note  taking. 

10.  Special  Reference  Books — Atlas,   Handbook  of  Games, 
Handbook  of  Science,  etc. 

VL  Librarian. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  be  at  least  one  teacher  in  each 
school  who  has  had  some  library  training  and  who  is  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Elementary  School  Library. 

VIL  Professional  Books. 

Ten  or  more  professional  books  selected  from  those  listed 
in  the  State  Course  of  Study  and  from  lists  which  may  be  sup- 
plied from  time  to  time  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

LIBRARY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ACCREDITED  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

I.  Library  Room. 

1.  Size  of  classroom  as  minimum. 

2.  Foor  space  to  seat  10%  of  student  body  at  tables  with 
chairs.   A  minimum  of  36  seats  should  be  provided. 

3.  Floor  space  of  approximately  25  square  feet  per  reader 
cares  for  tables,  chairs,  aisles,  furniture. 

4.  Room  centrally  located,  well  heated,  well  ventilated,  well 
lighted. 

5.  Librarian's  work  room  or  conference  room,  preferably  with 
running  water  (may  be  provided  by  cutting  off  one  corner 
of  the  room  with  low  shelving) .  This  is  needed  for  routine 
work,  mending,  magazine  storage  and  the  like.  It  should 
contain  shelves  and  storage  space. 

6.  Walls  and  ceiling  should  be  light  colored,  preferably  buff. 

7.  Woodwork  should  be  light,  preferably  light  oak. 
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8.  Floor  covering  or  chair  slides  (or  both)  should  be  provided. 

9.  Library  open  entire  school  day  under  supervision. 

IL  Furniture  and  Equipment. 

1.  Shelving  built  according  to  specifications,  allowing  shelf 
space  for  5-10  volumes  per  pupil,  estimating  8  books  per 
linear  foot. 

a.  Shelving  should  not  be  over  6  f t ,  10  in.  high. 

b.  Each  shelf  36  in.  long  with  solid  upright  between  sections. 

c.  Shelves  should  be  8  in.  in  depth,  %  in.  thick. 

d.  Metal  strips  and  brackets  provide  adjustable  shelves. 

e.  When  stationary  shelving  is  built,  10  in.  in  the  clear  should  be  pro- 
vided between  shelves.  One  section  should  have  12-14  in.  space 
between  shelves  for  large  volumes  such  as  encyclopedias. 

f.  All  projections  along  uprights,  tops  or  sides  should  be  avoided. 

2.  Tables— Standard  size  (3  ft.  by  5  ft.  to  seat  6,  or  3  ft.  by  7 
ft.  to  seat  8,  28  to  30  in.  high).  Tables  should  be  strongly 
built  without  foot  rests  or  drawers. 

3.  Chairs — Strongly  built,  standard  height  (18  in.),  without  • 
arms. 

4.  Librarian's  desk.  A  flat-top  desk  similar  to  that  for  a 
teacher  is  desirable  in  the  small  school.  The  top  drawer 
should  be  deep  enough  to  hold  3  in.  by  5  in.  book  cards.  In 
larger  schools  a  regulation  library  loan  desk  is  desirable. 

5.  Pamphlet  or  Vertical  File  to  care  for  pamphlets,  pictures, 
clippings,  etc.    (At  least  4  drawers.)    Preferably  legal  size. 

6.  Catalog  case  (at  least  4  drawers)  to  hold  3  in.  by  5  in.  cards. 
Each  drawer  should  be  fitted  with  a  rod. 

7.  Bulletin  board — Cork,  masonite,  or  celotex  is  satisfactory. 
24  in.  by  36  in.  is  a  convenient  size. 

8.  Magazine  and  newspaper  racks.  (May  be  made  as  part  of 
shelving.) 

9.  Dictionary  stand  of  wood. 

10.  Typewriter  (for  larger  schools) .  ' 

in.  Books. 

1.  Basic  collection  of  300  titles  selected  from  the  State  ap- 
proved list  and  including  the  distribution  indicated  below : 
Government  documents,  textbooks,  and  pamphlet  type 
books  are  not  included. 

a.  Abridged  or  Unabridged  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School 
Libraries.  (Order  from  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  New  York)    -  1 

b.  Approved  Encyclopedia  (World  Book,  Americana,  Britan- 

nica  14th  or  15th  edition)...      20 
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c.  Government,  Civics,  Economics   10 

d.  Language — Unabridged  dictionary  and  language  dictionary 

for  each  language  taught   2 

e.  Science    25 

f.  Useful  Arts    10 

g.  Fine  Arts    10 

h.  Literature:  (Essays,  plays,  history  of  literature,  etc.)   25 

i.  Poetry      20 

j.  Geography  and  Travel    25 

k.  History  and  Biography   75 

1.   Standard  Fiction    75 

m.  Atlas      1 


2.  For  schools  of  more  than  100  enrollment,  the  collection 
should  contain  a  minimum  of  not  fewer  than  three  books 
per  pupil  selected  from  the  Standard  Catalog  for  High 
School  Libraries.    The  distribution  by  subject  should  be 


approximately  as  follows: 

Dewey  Decimal  Nos.  Subject  Percentage 

000-099  General  Reference    8% 

100-199  Philosophy    1% 

200-299  Religion  and  Mythology    1% 

300-399  Civics,  Economics      5% 

400-499  Languages    2% 

500-599  Science    10% 

600-699  Useful  Arts    10% 

700-799  Fine  Arts    5% 

800-899  Literature    15% 

910-919  Geography  and  Travel   5% 

920-929  Biography    8% 

900-909,  930-999  History      10% 

F  and  SC  Fiction  and  Story  Collections   20% 


3.  Only  books  in  good  physical  condition  are  acceptable.  A 
well  balanced  collection  should  be  maintained. 

IV.  Magazines  and  Newspapers. 

See  Chapter  V — Magazines. 
1.  Minimum  requirements  in  magazines  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing and  including  at  least  one  from  each  group : 

a.  Current  topic:    Review  of  Reviews  and  Literary  Digest,  Current 
History,  Time,  News  Week,  Congressional  Digest. 

b.  Literary:    Atlantic  Monthly,  Harpers  Magazine,  Scribners,  *Readers 
'  Digest. 

c.  Scientific:    Aviation,  Nature  Magazine,  *Popular  Mechanics,  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Radio  News,  Scientific  American. 

d.  General  Content:    American  Boy,  American  Girl,  American  Maga- 
•          zine,  *Boy's  Life,  Scholastic,  Open  Road  for  Boys,  Saturday  Evening 

Post.  ■  . 

e.  Miscellaneous:    Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Good  Housekeeping, 
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Hygeia,  Industrial  Educational  Magazine,  School  Arts  Magazine, 
Asia,  *National  Geographic. 

2.  Enrollment  to  100,  a  minimum  of  5  magazines. 

3.  Enrollment  100-300,  a  minimum  of  10  magazines. 

4.  Enrollment  300-600,  a  minimum  of  15  magazines. 

5.  Enrollment  more  than  600,  a  minimum  of  20  magazines. 

6.  Minimum  requirements  in  newspapers:  At  least  one  good 
daily  State  newspaper,  Sunday  edition  of  a  large  news- 
paper with  world  features  is  desirable.  ^ 

V.  Organization  and  Records. 

Required  of  all  schools. 

1.  Accession  record  kept  up-to-date.  This  may  be  part  of  the 
shelf  list  in  schools  employing  trained  librarians. 

2.  Books  classified  and  marked  by  the  Dewey  Decimal  classifi- 
cation system. 

3.  Shelf  list  on  cards. 

4.  Card  loan  system  record  of  circulation  kept. 

5.  Record  of  yearly  additions,  discards,  total  number  of  books, 
circulation  statistics. 

6.  Yearly  inventory. 

7.  State  report  blank  filled  out  and  sent  in. 

8.  Card  catalog  required  in  all  schools  employing  trained 
librarian  half  time  or  more. 

VI.  Course  of  at  Least  Ten  Lessons  in  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries. 

See  Chapter  VII — Lessons  on  the  Use  of  the  Library.  If 
given  consecutively,  these  should  count  half  month's  grade. 
The  State  adopted  English  texts  include  such  lessons.  Sug- 
gested topics  for  lessons : 

1.  Organization  and  Regulations. 

2.  Make-up  and  Care  of  Books. 

3.  Classification  and  Arrangement. 

4.  Dictionary. 

5.  Encyclopedias. 

6.  Special  Reference  Books. 

7.  Card  Catalog. 

8.  Vertical  File  and  Magazines. 

9.  Notetaking  and  Bibliography  Making. 
10,  Bpok  resources  outside  the  library. 

VII.  Librarian. 

1.  Librarian  must  hold  a  high  school  teacher's  certificate  and 
be  paid  on  basis  of  certificate  held. 
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2.  Schools  with  6-8  teachers.  One  teacher  with  minimum  of  6 
semester  hours  in  Library  Science  assigned  to  library  two 
consecutive  periods  daily. 

3.  Schools  with  9-12  teachers.  One  teacher  with  minimum  of 
12  semester  hours  in  Library  Science  assigned  to  library 
half  of  school  day. 

4.  Schools  with  12  or  more  teachers.  One  teacher  with  mini- 
mum of  24  or  more  semester  hours  in  Library  Science  as- 
signed to  the  library  full  time. 

LIBRARY  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SOUTHERN  ASSOCIATION 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

(Reprinted  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.) 

I.  Books. 

1.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students.  500  well-selected 
books,  exclusive  of  government  documents  and  textbooks, 
to  meet  the  needs  for  reference,  supplementary  reading  and 
cultural  and  inspirational  reading.  Also  one  good  general 
newspaper  in  addition  to  the  local  one,  and  a  well-selected 
list  of  from  5  to  10  periodicals,  suitable  for  students'  use. 
Books  selected  from  State  approved  list  or  from  lists  ap- 
proved by  Southern  Association. 

2.  Enrollment  of  100  to  200  students.  500  to  1,000  well- 
selected  books  averaging  5  per  student.  Also  good  general 
newspaper  and  well-selected  list  of  from  5  to  15  periodicals 
suitable  for  students'  use. 

3.  Enrollment  of  200  to  500  students.  1,000  to  2,500  well- 
selected  books,  newspapers,  and  15  to  30  suitable  periodi- 
cals. 

4.  Enrollment  of  500  to  1,000  students.  2,500  to  5,000  well- 
selected  books,  newspapers,  and  25  to  50  suitable  periodi- 
cals. 

5.  Enrollment  of  1,000  or  more  students.  5,000  or  more  well- 
selected  books,  newspapers,  and  at  least  40  suitable  periodi- 
cals. 

II.  Librarian. 

1.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students.  Teacher-librarian  with 
at  least  6  semester  hours  in  Library  Science.  Excused  from 
certain  number  of  hours  of  teaching  and  thus  allotted  defi- 
nite time  for  library  work,  with  regular  hours  in  the 
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library.  SufRcient  student  help  trained  by  the  teacher- 
librarian  to  keep  the  library  open  all  day,  but  open  only 
under  supervision. 

2.  Enrollment  of  100  to  200  students.  Half-time  librarian 
with  a  one-year  course  of  24-30  semester  hours  in  an  accred- 
ited library  school,  or  half  time  with  college  graduation 
including  12  semester  hours  in  Library  Science. 

3.  Enrollment  of  200  to  500  students.  Full-time  librarian 
with  same  qualfications  and  educational  background  as 
teachers,  including  24-30  semester  hours  in  an  approved 
library  school.  One  or  two  years'  teaching  experience  is 
very  desirable. 

4.  Enrollment  of  500  to  1,000  students.  Same  as  above,  with 
sufficient  help  and  some  experience  in  teaching  or  library 
especially  desirable. 

5.  Enrollment  of  1,000  or  more  students.  Full-time  librarian 
with  college  graduation  and  at  least  24-30  semester  hours 
in  an  approved  library  school.  Teaching  and  library  ex- 
perience especially  desirable — a  good  contact  with  children 
already  established.  For  every  1,000,  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  enrollment,  there  shall  be  an  additional  full-time 
trained  librarian. 

IIL  Appropriation. 

1.  Enrollment  of  500  or  less  students.  Annual  appropriation 
of  at  least  $1.00  per  student  per  year  for  books,  periodicals, 
etc.,  exclusive  of  salaries. 

2.  Enrollment  of  more  than  500  students.  Annual  appropria- 
tion of  at  least  $.75  per  student  per  year  for  books,  periodi- 
cals, etc.,  exclusive  of  salaries. 

IV.  Course  in  Use  of  Library. 

Course  of  at  least  12  lessons  in  the  use  of  the  library  given  by 
the  librarian  or  teacher-librarian,  preferably  in  first  year 
of  high  school.    (This  course  is  required  in  all  schools.) 

V.  Organization. 

1.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students.  At  least  an  adequate 
shelf-list  made  and  an  adequate  loan-system  installed. 

2.  Enrollment  of  more  than  100  students.  Card  catalogs, 
shelf -lists,  accession  record,  and  adequate  loan-system. 

VL  Equipment. 

1.  Enrollment  of  100  or  less  students  to  200.    Separate  class- 
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room  or  end  of  study  hall  fitted  up  with  shelving,  tables  and 
chairs ;  always  accessible  to  students,  but  under  supervision. 

2.  Enrollment  of  200  to  500  students.  Separate  room  equipped 
with  tables,  chairs,  shelves,  loan  desks,  magazine  rack,  bul- 
letin boards,  catalog  case,  typewriter,  and  other  essential 
office  equipment.  Room  should  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate one-tenth  of  enrollment,  allowing  25  square  feet  per 
person. 

3.  Enrollment  of  500  to  1,000  students.  Same  as  above  with 
separate  library  work  room  and  essential  office  equipment. 

4.  Enrollment  of  1,000  or  more  students.  Same  as  above  with 
additional  equipment  to  meet  needs.  If  possible  separate 
rooms  for  conference  and  for  instruction  in  the  library  are 
desirable. 


CHAPTER  II 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

The  school  library  must  be  well  organized  if  the  materials  are 
to  be  of  the  best  service. 

I.  Preliminary  Preparation. 

1.  Collect  all  books  belonging  to  the  library  and  put  them  to- 
gether in  one  place.  As  new  books  are  unpacked,  they 
should  be  checked  with  the  bill  and  the  price  marked  incon- 
spicuously with  pencil  in  each  volume.  New  books  should 
be  opened  carefully. 

2.  Sort  books  carefully. 

a.  Mend  where  needed;  clean  soiled  books. 

b.  Discard  worn  out  books  and  those  unsuited  for  the  school  library. 
Indicate  in  accession  record  that  these  books  are  being  discarded, 
if  they  have  been  entered  there. 

c.  Keep  not  more  than  five  copies  of  any  textbook  useful  for  class 
reference  material.  Discard  other  textbooks  or  store  separately  as 
supplementary  texts. 

3.  Make  list  of  books  in  good  condition  to  be  retained  for 
school  library  use.  Give  Author,  Title,  Publisher  of  each 
and  leave  one-inch  margin  on  right-hand  side  of  page.  Send 
the  list  to  the  School  Library  Adviser,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to  be  classified 
and  returned.  (This  is  not  necessary  if  the  librarian  has 
had  training  in  library  science.) 

4.  Secure  materials  needed. 

a.  Accession  record  book,  loose  leaf  or  1000  lines  pressboard  cover. 

b.  Rubber  stamp  with  name  of  school  and  stamp  pad. 

c.  Book  cards,  pockets,  and  date  due  slips  for  each  book.  Average  one 
of  each  for  every  book. 

d.  Notebook  for  circulation  record. 

e.  White  shellac  or  book  lacquer  (half  pint  for  each  500  books). 

f.  Narrow  brush  for  applying  shellac  or  book  lacquer. 

g.  Small  bottle  household  ammonia  for  cleaning  brushes  (by  washing 
brushes  in  water  containing  a  little  household  ammonia,  shellac  can 
be  removed). 

h.  Library  paste  and  paste  brush. 

i.  Abridged  Dewey  Decimal  Classification,  if  librarian  is  trained, 
j.  White  ink. 

k.  Pen  staff  and  bowl  point  pens,  or  electric  stylus. 

1.  Cards  for  shelf  list  (average  one  card  for  each  title).  Use  catalog 
cards. 

m.  Cards  for  dictionary  card  catalog  (average  three  cards  for  each 
title).    Only  trained  librarians  make  this. 
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n.  Mending  materials.    See  mending  manual  from  any  dealer  listed 

below, 
o.  Charging  tray, 
p.  Date  guide  cards  (1-31). 
q.  Shelf  list  guides  (000-900). 
r.  Catalog  guides  if  this  is  to  be  made. 

Supplies  may  be  bought  locally  or  from  a  reliable  dealer.  Some 
good  supply  houses  are :  Gaylord  Brothers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Library  Bureau,  104  Luckie  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Demco  Library  Supplies,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

IL  Organization  and  Records  Required  in  School  Library. 

1.  Accession  record  kept  up-to-date. 

2.  Books  classified  and  marked  by  the  Dewey  Decimal  classi- 
fication system. 

3.  Card  loan  system  with  record  of  circulation  kept. 

4.  Record  of  yearly  additions,  discards,  total  number  of  books, 
circulation  statistics. 

5.  Yearly  inventory. 

6.  State  annual  report  blank  filled  out  and  sent  to  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

7.  Shelf  list  on  cards. 

8.  Card  catalog  in  schools  employing  trained  librarian  half- 
time  or  more. 

in.  Accession  Record. 

1.  The  Accession  Record  is  a  numerical  record  of  books  as 
they  are  added  to  the  library.-  Accession  Record  books  may 
be  secured  from  one  of  the  supply  houses  noted  above  and 
may  be  had  in  500  line,  1000  line,  and  in  loose  leaf  form. 
Directions  given  in  the  book  should  be  followed. 

2.  In  making  the  Accession  Record,  enter  each  book  on  a  sep- 
arate line.  Write  in  each  book  an  accession  number  of  its 
own,  using  the  same  number  as  that  of  the  line  on  ivhich  the 
author,  title,  etc.,  are  written.  This  number  should  be  writ- 
ten on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  inside  back  cover,  on  the 
card,  and  on  the  pocket.  (See  illustration  under  Mechanical 
Preparation.)  It  is  advisable  also  to  put  the  number  on 
the  inside  edge  of  the  first  right-hand  page  after  the  title 
page  of  the  book.  After  the  number  99  is  reached  in  the 
Accession  Book,  the  full  number  must  be  completed  by  pre- 
fixing the  proper  figure  to  each  line  as  200,  201,  etc. 

3.  One  column  in  the  Accession  Book  is  headed  ''Remarks." 
This  space  is  to  indicate  the  final  disposition  of  the  books, 
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such  as  ''Lost  May  1937"  or  ''Discarded"  with  proper  date. 
4.  The  column  "Remarks"  may  be  divided  with  a  hne  and  the 
classification  number  may  be  written  in  one  column. 

IV.  Dewey  Decimal  Classification. 

Under  this  classification  the  field  of  knowledge  is  divided 
into  ten  main  classes.  These  in  turn  are  subdivided  into  sec- 
tions. Such  divisions  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely  by  insert- 
ing a  decimal  point.  In  the  usual  school  library  three  or  four 
figures  is  sufficient.  The  trained  librarian  can  classify  the 
book  collection  herself.  The  school  should  own  a  copy  of  the 
Abridged  Dewey  Decimal  classification.  The  untrained  li- 
brarian should  send  her  list  to  be  classified  for  her  as  indicated 
in  I,  3,  above. 

The  classification  numbers  given  below  will  help  in  identify- 
ing the  subjects  for  the  various  classification  numbers  most 
frequently  used.  The  scheme  of  classification  should  be  under- 
stood so  that  pupils  can  be  helped  in  locating  material  on  a 
given  subject. 

1.  Each  number  in  the  Dewey  Decimal  classification  stands  for 
a  subject.  All  books  on  one  subject  have  the  same  classifi- 
cation number  and  are  shelved  together.  For  example,  all 
books  of  History  and  Geography  fall  in  the  900  grouping : 

910     stands  for  Geography 

914     stands  for  Geography  of  Europe 

914.4  stands  for  Geography  of  Europe  of  France. 

2.  Books  of  fiction  for  uniformity  may  be  marked  F  with  the 
first  initial  of  the  author's  last  name  under  it,  or  they  may 
be  marked  with  only  the  first  letter  of  the  author's  surname. 
Fiction  should  be  arranged  on  the  shelves  alphabetically  by 
author. 

3.  For  individual  Biography,  use  either  921  and  the  last  name 
of  the  person  written  about  or  B  and  the  last  name  of  the 
person  written  about.  Biography  should  be  arranged  on 
the  shelves  alphabetically  by  the  subject  of  the  biography. 
For  example,  any  book  about  Lee,  regardless  of  who  wrote 
it,  should  be  marked : 

921  or  B 

Lee  Lee 

4.  For  reference  books  let  R  precede  the  classification  number 
and  shelve  all  R  books  together. 

5.  Other  books  are  shelved  numerically  by  classification  num- 
bers. 
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Simple  Dewey  Decimal  Classification  for  the 
School  Library 


000-099  General  Works 

030  Encyclopedias 
100-199  Philosophy 

150  Psychology 

170  Behavior  and  Manners 
200-299  Religion 

220  Bible 

291  Mythology 
300-399  Social  Science 

310  Yearbooks,  Statistics 

320  Political  Science, 
Civics 

328  Parliamentary  Law 
330  Economics, 

Conservation 
353  Government 
367  Societies,  Associations, 

Clubs 
370  Education 
374.1  Vocational  Guidance 
395  Customs,  Etiquette 
398  Legends,  Fairy  Tales, 

Fables,  Folklore 
400-499  Languages 

423  English  Dictionaries 
428  Reading  Textbooks 
440  French  Language 
460  Spanish  Language 
470  Latin  Language 
500-599  Science 

500  General  Science  and 

Nature 
510  Mathematics 
520  Astronomy 
530  Physics 
537  Electricity 
540  Chemistry 
550  Physical  Geography, 

Geology 
570  Biology 


580  Botany,  Plants,  Trees, 
Forests 

590  Zoology,  Animals 

591  Animal  Stories 
595  Insects 

597  Fishes 

598  Birds 
600-699  Useful  Arts 

608  Inventions 

612  Health,  Sanitation, 

Hygiene 
620  Machinery, 

Engineering 

629  Aviation 

630  Agriculture, 

Gardening 
640  Home  Making,  Home 

Economics 
650  Business  Methods 
680  Handicrafts,  Manual 

Training 
700-799  Fine  Arts 
720  Architecture 
730  Sculpture 
750  Picture  Study, 

Drawing 
780  Music 

790  Amusements,  Games, 
Sports 
800-899  Literature 
808.5  Debating 
808.8  Quotations  of  Prose 
and  Poetry  in  one 
volume 
810  Books  about  American 
Literature 

820  Books  about  English 

Literature 

821  Poetry — Individual 

Authors  (811  may 
be  used) 
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821.8  Poetry— Collections 
(811.8  may  be  used) 

822  Plays  (812  may  be 
used) 

822.3  Shakespeare 

824  Essays  (814  may  be 

used) 

825  Speeches  and  Orations 

(815  may  be  used) 
F  Fiction 
E  Easy  Books  for 

Primary  Grades 
P  Picture  Books 
900-999  Geography  and  History 
910  Geography  (general), 
travel  and  adventure 
910.1  Industrial  Geography 
912  Atlases 

914  Europe — Geography 

and  travel 

915  Asia — Geography  and 

travel 

916  Africa — Geography 

and  travel 

917  North  America — Geog- 

raphy and  travel 

918  South  America, 

Panama — Geography 
and  travel 

919  Oceania,  Australia, 

Phillipine  Islands, 
Polar  Regions — Geo- 


920  Biography — Collective 

921  or  B  Biography — 

Individual 
909  General  History 

929  Flags 

930  Ancient  History 

940  Europe — Medieval  and 
Modern  History 

940.3  World  War— History 

950  Asia — History 

960  Africa  (modern  times) 
— History 

970  North  America  and 

American  Indians — 
History 

971  Canada — History 

972  Mexico— History 
937  United  States- 
History 

975  U.  S.— Southern  States 
History 

975.6  U  S.— North  Caro- 
lina— History 

980  South  America — 
History 

990  Australia,  Phillipine 
Islands,  Oceania — 
History 


graphy  and  travel 
V.  Mechanical  Preparation. 

1.  Remove  old  labels  or  incorrect  markings  from  old  books. 

2.  Open  new  books  carefully,  holding  the  book  with  its  back 
on  the  table.  Press  front  cover  down  until  it  touches  the 
table,  then  the  back  cover,  holding  the  leaves  upright  in  one 
hand.  Press  open  a  few  leaves  at  the  back,  then  at  the 
front  alternately,  until  all  have  been  treated.  Opening  a 
new  book  suddenly  may  loosen  the  leaves  or  break  the  bind- 
ing. 
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3.  Where  necessary,  cut  the  leaves  with  a  paper  knife  cr  dull 
edged  knife. 

4.  Paste  book  pocket  on  inside  back  book  cover  near  the  bottom. 
Write  the  classification  number  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner,  write  the  accession  number  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner.    (See  illustration.) 

5.  Stamp  name  of  school  on  inside  front  cover  and  on  any  page 
selected.  This  should  be  the  same  page  in  all  books.  A 
rubber  stamp,  not  too  large,  is  satisfactory.  Be  careful  to 
make  the  impression  straight. 

6.  Write  classification  number  on  book  card  in  upper  left-hand 
corner,  accession  number  in  upper  right-hand  corner, 
author's  surname  on  top  line  at  left,  brief  title  on  second 
line.  If  title  begins  with  an  article,  omit  the  article ;  place 
book  card  in  pocket. 

7.  Paste  ''Date  Due"  slip  by  top  edge  on  fly  leaf  opposite 
pocket. 

8.  Write  classification  and  accession  numbers  on  inside  book 
cover  above  book  pocket. 


52 


395  52 
Post 

Etiquette 


395  52 


Inside  back  cover  of  book  showing  position  of  pocket,  card,  and  date  due  slip; 
also,  lettering  on  card,  pocket,  and  date  due  slip. 


Date  Due 

395 
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VI.  Marking. 

1.  All  numbers  on  the  backs  of  books  should  be  placed  at  the 
same  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  books — one  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  bottom  is  preferable.  A  light  penciled  line 
on  the  book  at  the  proper  height  is  helpful  and  saves  time. 

2.  A  thin  coat  of  white  shellac  across  the  line  makes  a  smooth 
surface  on  which  to  mark. 

3.  The  classification  number  is  written  on  the  line  with  white 
ink.  The  first  initial  of  the  author's  last  name  is  printed 
below  the  number,  as  608 

B 

In  case  of  Biography  use  the  last  name  of  the  person  writ- 
ten about  instead  of  the  author's  initial  as     921     or  B 

Wilson  Wilson 

4.  When  the  ink  has  dried,  shellac  the  entire  end  of  the  book. 
This  keeps  the  title  clear,  protects  the  back,  and  makes  the 
numbering  more  durable.  A  thin  coating  of  shellac  may  be 
put  over  the  entire  cover  for  protection. 

VII.  Shelf  List. 

1.  Purposes  of  the  Shelf  List : 

a.  Forms  a  complete  record  of  books  owned  by  the  library. 

b.  Tells  what  books  the  library  has  in  each  classification. 

c.  Forms  a  subject  index  for  the  library. 

d.  Guides  in  building  up  a  well  balanced  collection, 

e.  Makes  taking  inventory  easier. 

2.  Description :  The  Shelf  List  is  a  card  record  of  all  books  in 
the  library  and  is  arranged  in  the  same  order  that  the  books 
stand  on  the  shelves.  Each  title  is  put  on  a  separate  card. 
The  Shelf  List  in  the  library  corresponds  to  the  Table  of 
Contents  in  a  book. 

3.  Data  on  Shelf  List  card : 

a.  Classification  number. 

b.  Author. 

c.  Title. 

d.  Publisher. 

e.  Date  of  copyright. 

f.  Accession  number. 

4.  Filing  Shelf  List  cards : 

a.  File  Shelf  cards  according  to  the  classification  number,  arranging 
the  cards  by  classes,  100-200-300-400,  etc. 

b.  Arrange  each  class  group  according  to  number,  500-530-530.7,  etc. 

c.  Within  each  group  of  the  same  number,  arrange  alphabetically  by 
author. 

d.  Arrange  cards  for  biography  alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the 
person  written  about. 
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Shelf  List  Card 


917 

Lefferts,  Walter 

L 

Our  Own  United  States.  Lippincott 

C1933 

122 

Copy  1 

259 

"  2 

VIIL  Arrangement  of  Books  on  Shelves. 

1.  Numbered  books  are  arranged  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est number. 

2.  Books  are  placed  on  the  shelves  from  left  to  right  and  top 
to  bottom  of  each  section  of  shelving. 

3.  Fiction  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  author. 

4.  Biography  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the 
person  written  about. 

IX.  Card  Loan  System. 

1.  Pocket,  card,  and  date  due  slip  should  be  put  in  books  as 
described  and  illustrated  under  Mechanical  Preparation. 

2.  Process  of  Lending. 

a.  Remove  book  card  from  pocket. 

b.  Borrower  writes  name  on  book  card. 

c.  Stamp  date  on  book  card  and  on  date  due  slip  in  the  book. 

d.  Drop  card  in  charging  tray. 

3.  Filing  and  counting  Circulation  for  the  day. 

a.  Count  cards  for  books  lent  during  the  day. 

b.  Record  number  of  cards  under  proper  date  in  small  book.  (Record 
may  be  kept  by  classification  if  preferred.) 

c.  Arrange  cards  in  order  (usually  alphabetically  by  author). 

d.  File  card  in  order  behind  date  card  in  charging  tray. 
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4.  Process  of  returning. 

a.  Note  date  on  date  due  slip,  author  and  title  of  book. 

b.  Look  under  same  date  in  charging  tray  for  card  with  same  author 
and  title. 

c.  Compare  classification  and  accession  numbers  to  verify  card. 

d.  Put  book  card  in  book  pocket. 

e.  Book  is  ready  to  be  returned  to  its  proper  place  on  the  shelves. 
X.  Inventory. 

1.  All  books  should  be  called  in  and  arranged  in  correct  order 
on  the  shelves. 

2.  The  shelf  list  is  arranged  as  the  books  should  be  on  the 
shelves.  The  books  should  be  checked  with  the  shelf  list. 
For  every  missing  book  the  card  should  be  turned  on  end  or 
clipped.  After  all  sources  for  locating  missing  books  have 
been  consulted  (books  at  bindery,  loans  not  returned,  etc.), 
mark  cards  standing  on  end  or  clipped  to  indicate  whether 
the  book  has  been  lost  or  discarded  and  when. 

3.  A  record  of  additions  by  large  classification  subject  should 
be  kept  during  the  year.  This  information  may  be  put  on 
cards  kept  at  the  front  of  the  shelf  list  cards. 

4.  An  inventory  record  for  each  year  should  also  be  kept.  It 
may  be  kept  on  a  single  sheet  and  should  give  the  following 

Inventory  Record  Sheet 


Name  of  School 


Date 


Books 


No.  AT  First 
OF  Year 


No. 

Added 


No. Lost  and 
Discarded 


Total  No.  of 
Books  Now 


000  Gen.  Works 
100  Philosophy 
200  Religion 
300  Sociology 
400  Languages 
500  Science 
600  Useful  Arts 
700  Fine  Arts 
800  Literature 
821  Poetry 
900  History 
910  Geography 
920  Biography 

F  Fiction 

E  Easy  Books 


Total 
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information:  (1)  Number  of  books  by  classes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year;  (2)  Number  of  additions  by  classes 
during  the  year;  (3)  Number  of  books  lost  and  discarded 
by  classes  during  the  year;  (4)  Total  number  of  books  by 
classes  now  in  the  library. 

XL  Selection  and  Ordering  of  Books  and  Magazines. 

1.  Selection  should  be  made  from  reliable  and  standard  lists. 

a.  State  Course  of  Study. 

b.  State  List  of  Approved  Books  for  School  Libraries. 

c.  H.  W.  Wilson's  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries. 

d.  Beust.    Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children.    A.  L.  A. 

2.  Avoid  purchase  of 

a.  Sets  other  than  approved  encyclopedias. 

b.  Books  out-of-date  or  superceded. 

c.  Poor  editions,  inferior  make-up,  bad  print,  etc. 

3.  Purchase  from  a  book  dealer  rather  than  from  individual 
publishers  is  usually  more  satisfactory.  Four  good  dealers 
are: 

a.  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

b.  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

c.  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

d.  Library  Bookhouse,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

4.  Except  when  order  is  put  on  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association  Library  Catalog  Order  Blank,  the  following 
form  is  recommended : 

Author        Title         Publisher  Price 
The  list  should  be  arranged  alphabetically  by  author. 

5.  Magazine  subscriptions  can  also  be  placed  with  reliable 
dealers  who  will  give  combinations  and  discounts  not  pos- 
sible with  individual  subscriptions.  The  following  are 
satisfactory : 

a.  F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  83  Francis  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

b.  Mayfair  Agency,  51  East  33d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

c.  Washington  News  Company,  1121  Fifth  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

d.  Upton  G.  Wilson,  Madison,  N.  C. 

e.  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950  University  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Suggested  magazines  for  elementary  or  high  school  pur- 
chase are  listed  separately  in  this  bulletin,  Chapter  V — 
Magazines. 


CHAPTER  III 


CARE  AND  REPAIR  OF  BOOKS 

Provision  for  the  care  and  repair  of  books  greatly  increases  the 
usefulness  and  effectiveness  of  the  book  collection.  A  problem  of 
citizenship  and  civic  pride  is  involved,  for  a  worn  book  demands 
no  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  attractive,  well-cared  for  books 
act  as  incentives  to  handle  books  properly.  Books  will  stay  in 
order  longer  if  the  following  simple  precautions  are  taken : 

1.  Give  instruction  in  the  care  of  books  regularly  to  pupils. 

2.  Open  all  new  books  and  mended  books  properly  and  care- 
fully before  they  are  allowed  to  circulate. 

3.  Shellac  covers  when  the  books  are  new  so  that  they  can  be 
kept  clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  Book  covers  which  have  been 
washed  should  be  shellacked.  A  good  grade  white  shellac 
bought  locally  answers  the  purpose. 

4.  Protect  the  books  by  providing  adequate  shelving  deep 
enough  for  them  to  stand  upright.  A  book  end  or  book  sup- 
port should  be  provided  for  each  shelf. 

5.  Use  only  clean,  attractive  books  for  circulation  as  this  tends 
to  make  children  care  for  all  books. 

6.  Purchase  books  for  recreational  reading  in  reinforced 
bindings.  By  reinforced  binding  is  meant  that  the  original 
covers  are  used  but  that  the  book  is  resewn  more  securely 
and  fastened  to  the  covers  with  tape  instead  of  the  usual 
thin  cloth  (cheesecloth).  Most  text  editions  are  reinforced 
to  start  with.  The  cost  of  resewing  is  about  35  cents  a 
book,  but  this  will  more  than  double  the  life  of  the  book. 
Roughly,  the  cost  of  each  book  would  be  about  the  pub- 
lisher's list  price  without  the  usual  discount. 

Before  any  mending  is  done,  an  examination  of  the  book 
should  be  made  to  see  whether  its  usefulness  would  be  worth  the 
cost  of  labor  and  material.  Some  books  should  be  discarded.  The 
following  things  should  be  considered  : 

1.  The  kind  of  paper  and  print  in  the  book  makes  it  satisfac- 
tory or  not.  Many  books  which  are  literary  classics  are  of 
such  poor,  brittle,  yellowed  paper  that  they  should  be  dis- 
carded.  Fine  print  repels  the  reading  of  some  books. 

2.  Old  textbooks  which  are  not  useful  or  are  out  of  date  should 
be  discarded.  This  applies  very  definitely  to  textbooks  in 
grammar,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages.    If  titles 
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are  used  as  supplementary  texts  and  so  are  bought  in  quan- 
tity, they  should  be  shelved  separately  and  not  counted  or 
treated  as  library  books. 

3.  Inferior  or  mediocre  books  should  be  discarded.  The  aver- 
age books  in  a  series  are  not  suitable  for  schools  and  should 
not  be  bought  or  accepted  on  book  gift  days. 

4.  Books  which  are  out-of-date  should  be  discarded  even 
though  they  were  satisfactory  when  published. 

5.  Books  whose  subject  matter  is  not  of  interest  or  suitable 
for  the  particular  school  group  should  be  discarded  or  turned 
over  to  libraries  where  they  would  be  useful.  For  example, 
modern  problem  fiction  is  not  suitable  for  adolescent  read- 
ing nor  is  a  college  history  text  useful  for  elementary  school 
readers. 

6.  Books  which  are  worn  out  to  such  extent  that  they  cannot 
be  mended,  and  books  which  have  pages  missing  should  be 
discarded. 

7.  Government  documents  which  are  not  useful  for  the  school 
library  should  not  be  kept  or  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
library. 

Worn  books  which  receive  hard  service  and  which  are  costly  to 
replace  may  be  rebound  at  a  book  bindery  at  a  cost  usually 
ranging  from  60c  to  $1.50,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  book. 
Worn  encyclopedias  which  are  not  out-of-date  should  be  rebound 
at  a  bindery.  When  funds  are  available,  it  is  advisable  to  have 
other  frequently  used  books  which  cost  $1.00  or  more  rebound. 
A  bindery  rebound  book  usually  will  stand  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  circulations  of  the  original  copy.  Some  good  binderies  are : 

Ruzicka  Bindery,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

William  H.  Rademaekers  and  Son  Co.,  74  Oration  St.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Chivers  Book  Bindery,  Inc.,  33-47  Nassau  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  L.  Elliott,  1901  Rosedale  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  mending  books  it  is  well  to  begin  early  so  that  no  book  is 
seriously  worn  before  it  is  mended.  With  the  present  mending 
tools,  mending  can  be  most  successful  and  durable.  Of  first  im- 
portance is  to  have  the  needed  tools.  Good  judgment  as  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  mending  should  be  applied  in  deciding  what 
should  be  done  to  each  book.  Mending  takes  time  and  care.  It 
should  not  be  attempted  unless  it  is  to  be  done  properly.  All  of 
the  companies  which  sell  mending  materials  have  a  pamphlet 
giving  detailed  instructions  which  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
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Well-known  library  supply  houses  which  feature  mending  sup- 
plies are: 

Demco  Library  Supplies,  114  Carroll  Street,  Madison, 

Wisconsin. 
Gaylord  Brothers,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

H.  R.  Hunting  Company,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
Library  Bureau  Division,  Remington  Rand  Company,  104 

Luckie  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
In  addition  to  the  manual  sent  by  the  supply  companies,  the 
following  instructions  based  on  those  prepared  by  Miss  Mossa 
Eaton  of  the  Mending  Department  of  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Commission  will  be  found  most  helpful. 

BOOK  MENDING 

Recasing:    (Pubhsher's  Binding) 

I.  Clean  card  boards  with  vinegar  solution  when  necessary. 

2.  Wash  pages  with  soap  and  water  and  mend  torn  pages. 

3.  To  remove  contents  from  case  loosen  end  paper  from  con- 
tents, reverse  position  of  hand  and  tear  from  cardboards, 
(a)  Cut  out  back  strip  and  trim  close  against  cardboards. 

4.  Lift  corners  of  lining  when  new  lining  papers  are  not  to  be 
used. 

5.  Measure  and  cut  recasing  leather  (%  inch  longer  at  each 
end). 

6.  Clip  corners  of  recasing  leather  and  stroke  with  bone  folder. 

7.  Apply  thick  paste  to  recasing  leather. 

8.  Fold  ends  of  recasing  leather  together  to  allow  it  to  become 
'^tacky.'^ 

9.  Open  recasing  leather  and  place  cardboards  in  position  on 
recasing  leather. 

10.  If  strips  are  left  remove  them. 

11.  Measure  back  lining  l^  inch  from  each  side,  Vs  i^^ch  shorter 
than  cardboards. 

12.  Place  on  leather  casing  and  press  down. 

13.  Cut  book  cord  to  fit  between  cardboards  and  place  at  each 
end  of  recasing  leather. 

14.  Pull  recasing  leather  into  position  against  cardboard  and 
paste  down  corners  of  lining  paper. 

15.  Turn  case  over  and  press  down  recasing  leather  over  card- 
board. Crease  against  cardboard  with  bone  folder  to  form  a 
hinge. 
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Preparing  Contents,  Sewing:    (Publisher's  Binding) 

1.  Remove  super  and  then  scrape  and  trim  edges. 

2.  "Jog"  contents  into  position. 

3.  Tip  on  gray  end  papers,  making  them  even  at  opposite  ends. 

4.  Insert  contents  in  clamp  from  underneath,  holding  them 
securely  between  the  end  papers  to  keep  them  in  position. 

5.  Place  even  with  clamp  and  adjust  so  that  drill  will  not  strike 
old  stitches. 

6.  Never  drill  less  than  14  of      i^^ch  from  end  of  contents. 

7.  Hold  drill  in  position  and  start  drilling  on  left-hand  side. 

8.  If  drill  strikes  metal  or  back  of  clamp  remove  immediately. 
If  drill  comes  out  at  top  of  book,  remove  and  insert  in  drill 
from  opposite  side. 

9.  Loosen  taps  and  lift  book  about  half  way  in  clamp  and 
tighten  taps.  Sew  with  double  thread  which  has  been  tied 
with  flat  knot.  Insert  needle  in  first  hole  on  right-hand 
side,  bring  back  through  second  hole,  run  through  loop,  go 
back  through  second  hole,  pull  knot  inside  of  contents.  Sew 
back  and  forth  until  book  is  completed.  Then  tie  with  double 
slip  knot  at  last  space. 

10.  Remove  contents  from  clamp  and  trim  end  papers.  Return 
to  clamp  to  buff  ends  and  front.  Place  edges  even  with 
clamp,  buffing  first  the  ends  and  then  the  front. 

11.  Measure  proper  width  of  double-stitched  binder  so  that 
stitches  come  on  the  edge  of  contents.  Cut  double-stitched 
binder  the  same  length  as  the  contents.  Apply  smooth  coat 
of  thin  paste  to  gray  side.  Place  double-stitched  binder  in 
position  with  thumb  and  finger  of  left  hand,  holding  the 
book  with  the  right  hand.  Pull  double  stitched  binder  into 
position  using  two  fingers  of  each  hand.  Press  down  and 
wipe  off  surplus  paste.  Turn  contents  and  press  down  op- 
posite side  of  double-stitched  binder.  This  should  be  done 
quickly  because  this  dries  rapidly. 

12.  Hold  book  in  left  hand  and  press  back  of  double-stitched 
binder  against  contents  with  bone  folder. 

13.  Support  wings  of  double-stitched  binder  with  thumb  and 
forefinger.  Apply  thin  paste,  doing  half  of  the  book,  work- 
ing toward  you.  Turn  book  and  complete  process. 

14.  Place  book  in  center  of  book  covers,  adjusting  position  from 
each  end  and  side. 

15.  Close  covers  against  contents.  With  bent  right  forefinger 
quickly  press  contents  in  and  with  left  hand  press  covers 
out. 
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16.  Place  book  flat  on  table  and  press  cardboard  toward  the 
contents  to  form  a  hinge.  The  making  of  the  hinge  is  most 
important.  Apply  powder  to  edges  of  double-stitched 
binder. 

17.  Close  book  and  place  the  left  hand  flat  on  the  cardboard  to 
hold  book  in  position.  With  the  bone  folder  in  the  right 
hand  crease  a  hinge,  beginning  at  end  of  the  book.  Straight- 
en the  boards  and  press  contents  in  place.  Let  stand  till  the 
next  day  to  dry  thoroughly. 

(a)  For  drying,  stack  the  books  alternately  under  heavy 
weight  to  dry. 

(b)  If  press  is  used  place  books  in  position,  letting  the 
edge  of  boards  come  even  with  crease  for  hinge. 

Lining:  • 

1.  Use  a  second  book  the  thickness  of  the  book  to  be  lined  as  a 
support  for  the  book  cover  on  which  you  are  working. 

2.  Place  lining  paper  even  with  old  lining  at  front  edge  and  at 
one  end.  Hold  in  position  and  fold  even  with  lining  paper 
at  other  end.  Crease  thoroughly  and  cut  with  knife.  Place 
back  in  position  and  fold  so  that  inside  edge  comes  not  more 
than  14  way  over  the  wing  of  the  double-stitched  binder. 
Crease  thoroughly  and  cut  with  knife. 

3.  Apply  smooth  coat  of  thin  paste  to  lining  paper,  starting  on 
edge  and  seeing  that  your  strokes  overlap.  Apply  paste  to 
top-half  of  paper  brushing  from  you ;  then  hold  opposite  end 
with  thumb  and  forefinger  and  work  toward  you.  Work 
quickly.  Uncut  edge  of  lining  paper  should  be  on  outer 
edge.  Press  outer  edge  thoroughly  from  end  to  end.  Then 
begin  at  bottom  with  paste  cloth  and  work  up  using  a  hori- 
zontal movement,  forcing  out  all  air  bubbles.  Wrap  paste 
cloth  around  forefinger  of  right  hand  and  go  around  edges 
to  remove  all  surplus  paste.  Apply  powder  only  on  edge 
overlapping  double-stitched  binder. 

Opening : 

1.  Place  book  into  position  on  back,  holding  leaves  upright. 
Press  cardboards  flat  on  table  and  wipe  away  powder.  Press 
open  a  few  pages  from  each  side  of  book  as  is  done  in 
opening  a  new  book.  Continue  until  all  pages  have  been 
creased.  Hold  contents  against  one  cardboard  and  move  the 
other  back  and  forth  until  the  hinge  is  flexible.  Treat  op- 
posite side  in  same  manner. 
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2.  Wipe  back  of  recasing  leather  with  cloth  dipped  in  dena- 
tured alcohol  before  lettering  with  white  ink.  After  the  ink 
is  dry,  apply  coat  of  white  shellac  or  book  lacquer.  When 
the  shellac  is  dry,  the  book  is  ready  for  use. 

Re-Inforced  Book,  Recasing  : 

1.  Buff  ends  and  front  of  contents  and  mend  pages. 

2.  Wash  cardboards  with  vinegar  solution  when  necessary. 

3.  Cut  away  back  strip.  Trim  frayed  edges  of  cardboards.  If 
the  strip  at  each  end  is  intact,  leave  this  to  serve  as  a  book 
cord. 

4.  Raise  corners  of  lining  paper,  seeing  that  there  is  sufficient 
opening. 

5.  Measure  back  lining  to  edge  of  contents  and  to  each  end  to 
assure  correct  width  and  length. 

6.  Attach  lining  to  end  strips  or  to  contents  at  center  back. 

7.  Measure  recasing  leather  and  clip  corners.  Pull  under  bone 
folder  before  applying  thick  paste  and  folding  together  to 
become  tacky. 

8.  Take  book  in  right  hand  with  bent  forefinger  against  con- 
tents and  push  them  into  position.  Hold  book  firmly  and 
apply  recasing  leather  with  left  hand,  getting  it  the  same 
distance  at  each  end  and  extending  evenly  onto  the  covers. 

9.  Place  book  on  table.  Holding  contents  with  left  hand,  tuck 
the  recasing  leather  in  at  top  end  with  knife.  Be  sure  that 
it  is  tight  against  covers. 

10.  Close  book  and  check  to  see  that  there  are  no  lumps  or 
wrinkles  in  the  recasing  leather. 

11.  Stand  book  on  end  with  contents  toward  you  and  tuck  in 
other  end. 

12.  Paste  down  lining  papers,  using  flat  brush.  Be  sure  that 
paste  reaches  as  far  as  lining  paper  has  been  raised. 

13.  Close  book  and  crease  for  hinge  as  in  publisher's  binding. 
Unless  book  is  very  small,  use  4"  recasing  leather  when  card- 
boards are  to  be  covered  with  book  cloth. 

14.  Line  when  necessary,  using  same  method  as  used  for  pub- 
lisher's binding. 

Materials  Used  for  Cleaning  Books  : 

1.  Vinegar  solution  for  washing  covers  (1  part  water  and  1 
part  vinegar) . 

2.  Ivory  soap  for  washing  pages.  Pages  that  cannot  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water  can  be  cleaned  with  art  gum. 
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3.  Carpenter's  sand  paper.  Two  or  three  pieces  will  be  needed 
for  use  in  buffing  edges  of  contents. 

Materials  Used  for  Lettering  Books  : 

1.  White  ink.  Johnston's  ''Snow  White",  1/2  oz.  jar  at  30 
cents,  is  preferable. 

2.  Pen  points.  Spencerian,  number  42,  bowl  point,  is  satis- 
factory. 

Care  of  Materials  : 

1.  To  clean  shellac  brushes,  let  them  stand  for  few  minutes  in 
bottle  of  denatured  alcohol  or  water  containing  household 
ammonia.  Wipe  with  waste  paper.  Brushes  should  be 
washed  immediately  after  being  used.  If  stiff,  let  them 
stand  in  alcohol  before  using  them  again. 

2.  Remove  pen  points  from  staff  after  using  white  ink.  Wash 
and  dry  them  thoroughly. 

3.  Paste  brushes  and  paste  cloths  should  be  washed  at  noon, 
at  the  close  of  each  day,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  Never 
let  paste  brushes  stand  in  water  overnight. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SELECTION  OF  BOOKS;  THE  REFERENCE 
COLLECTION 

^  In  selecting  books  for  the  school  library  the  present  book  col- 
lection, the  available  funds,  and  the  pupils'  needs  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  opinions  of  the  school  librarian,  the 
teachers  and  the  local  public  librarian  may  well  be  considered. 
Authoritative  book  lists  are  especially  useful  when  the  books  are 
not  available  for  examination.  It  is  highly  advisable  not  to  ex- 
pend funds  for  extensive  sets  on  one  subject,  such  as  a  ten 
volume  set  of  history  or  a  twelve  volume  set  of  literature.  It  is 
further  advisable  not  to  purchase  the  complete  works  of  any  one 
author  as  only  a  few  of  the  volumes  will  be  used.  In  the  purchase 
of  general  encyclopedias,  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the 
material  is  accurate  and  up-to-date.  Questions  regarding  any 
book  or  set  of  books  will  be  answered  by  the  School  Library 
Adviser,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  on  request. 

Before  purchasing  new  books  it  is  well  to  take  stock  of  the 
collection  on  hand.  After  seeing  how  many  and  what  kind  of 
books  are  available,  the  standards  given  in  Chapter  I  of  this 
bulletin  should  be  consulted  and  new  books  selected  with  this  in 
mind.  A  list  of  new  books  approved  for  school  libraries  is  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  each  year. 
This  list,  together  with  a  basic  list,  is  published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Education  Association,  which  has  all  the  books  for  sale 
at  discount  prices. 

A  few  good  lists  from  which  books  can  be  selected  are: 

Elementary  School 

North  Carolina  Education  Association.  Library  Book  Catalogue. 
Free. 

Beust.    Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children.    American  Library 

Association.  $1.75. 
Children's  Catalog.    H.  W.  Wilson  Company.    Sold  on  a  service 

basis. 

High  School 

North  Carolina  Education  Association.  Library  Book  Catalogue. 
Free. 
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Beust.  Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children.  American  Library 
Association.  $1.75. 

1000  Books  for  the  Senior  High  School  Library.  American  Li- 
brary Association.  $1.00. 

Abridged  High  School  Catalog.  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  Sold 
on  service  basis. 

Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries.  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company.    Sold  on  service  basis. 

THE  REFERENCE  COLLECTION 

Each  school  library  should  have  books  to  answer  questions 
which  come  up  as  a  part  of  the  school  work  and  as  a  result  of 
pupil  interest.  A  group  of  books  selected  especially  for  this 
purpose  is  called  the  Reference  Collection.  It  may  include  sets 
of  books  but  is  never  confined  entirely  to  sets.  Experience  shows 
that  individual  volumes  in  addition  to  one  good  encyclopedia 
usually  meet  this  need  best.  The  following  list  of  books  will  be 
useful  in  both  the  elementary  and  high  school.  At  least  one  good 
book  on  each  subject  included  should  be  placed  in  the  school 
library,  even  if  the  particular  title  suggested  is  not  obtained. 
For  each  book,  the  classification  number,  author,  title,  publisher, 
price,  and  a  description  of  the  contents  is  given.  The  prices  given 
are  publishers'  list  price  and  are  subject  to  change.  Discounts 
usually  amount  to  20%  to  25%.  Suggestions  for  additional  books 
will  be  given  on  request. 

General  Works 

030    Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.     15  vols.  Compton. 
$62.50. 

An    excellent,   well-illustrated   juvenile   encyclopedia.  Recom- 
mended for  first  purchase  for  elementary  schools.     Useful  as  a 
supplementary  reference  set  for  high  schools. 
030    World  Book  Encyclopedia.    19  vols.    Quarrie.  $69.90. 

An  excellent,  authoritative  juvenile  encyclopedia  recommended 
as  first  choice  for  high»schools.    Useful  also  in  Elementary  Schools. 
030    Champlin,  J.  D.    Neiv  Champlin  Cyclopedia  for  Young 
Folks.    Holt.  $21.00. 

Six  books  of  reference  useful  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
Can  be  bought  separately. 

1.  Persons  4.  Plants  and  Animals 

2.  Places  and  Events         5-6.  Science  and  Invention 

3.  Literature,  Art  and  Mythology 
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030    Lincoln  Library  of  Essential  Information.  Frontier  Press. 
$15.50. 

a  one-volume  handbook  of  carefully  selected  material  on  a  wide 
variety  of  topics.    Arranged  by  broad  subject.    Well  indexed. 

030    Kane,  Joseph  Nathan.    Famous  First  Facts.  Wilson. 
1933.  $3.50. 

Approximately  3,000  first  happenings,  discoveries  and  inventions 
in  the  United  States,  arranged  alphabetically.    Well  indexed. 
423    Webster,  Noah.     Neiv  International  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.    2nd  Edition.    Merriam.  $20.00. 
An  outstanding  unabridged  dictionary  which  should  be  in  every 
school, 

423    Thorndike-Century  Junior  Dictionary.    School  ed.  Scott. 
$1.32. 

A  dictionary  which  elementary  school  pupils  can  use  for  them- 
selves. 

423    Webster's  Elementary  Dictionary ;  a  Dictionary  for  Boys 
and  Girls.    American.  $1.20. 

A  highly  satisfactory  simplified  dictionary  for  use  with  elemen- 
tary and  junior  high  school  pupils. 
423    Winston  Simplified  Dictionary  for  Schools.  Winston. 
$1.28. 

A  very  useful  simplified  dictionary. 
443    Edgren,  A.  H.,  and  Burnett,  P.  B.    French  and  English 

Dictionary.    Holt.  $3.00. 

A  good  French  dictionary  for  high  schools. 
473.    Lewis,  C.  T.    Elementary  Latin  Dictionary.  American. 

$3.00. 

A  useful  Latin  dictionary  for  high  schools. 

Biography 

920    Kunitz,  S.  J.,  and  others,  eds.    Authors  Today  and  Yester- 
day.   Wilson.  $5.00. 

Biographies  of  3  20  authors  whose  works  have  appeared  since 
1900. 

920    Kunitz,  S.  J.,  and  Haycroft,  H.,  eds.     Junior  Book  of 
Authors.    Wilson.  $3.25. 

Brief  sketches  of  the  lives  of  about  300  writers  and  illustrators 
of  children's  books. 
920    Kunitz,  S.  J.,  ed.    Living  Authors.    Wilson.  $3.75. 

Lives  of  about  400  authors  living  in  1931, 
920    Latimer,  L.  P.    Illustrators.    Faxon.  $1.00. 

Brief  biographies  of  outstanding  illustrators,  many  of  whom 
have  illustrated  children's  books. 
920    Morgan,  J.    Our  Presidents.    Macmillan.  $2.00. 

Biographies  of  all  the  presidents  from  George  Washington  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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920    U.  S.  Congress.    Official  Congressional  Directory,  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  $.65. 

Issued  for  each  session  of  Congress. 
920    Who's  Who  in  America.    Biennial.    Marquis.  $8.50. 

Brief  information  about  outstanding  living  Americans.  Small 
schools  should  buy  every  four  or  six  years. 

Social  Sciences 

310    North  Carolina  Manual.    North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission. 

Information  about  North  Carolina  government  and  institutions. 
310    North  Carolina  Year  Book.    News  and  Observer.  $1.00. 

A  statistical  handbook  of  North  Carolina  information. 
310.    World  Almanac.    World-Telegram.  $1.00. 

A  most  useful  annual  compilation  of  statistics  and  general  infor- 
mation. 

320    Ashley,  R.  L.    Neiv  Civics.    Macmillan.  $1.60. 

A  textbook  with  a  full  index  which  makes  a  useful  reference 
book. 

320    Rugg,  H.    History  of  American  Government  and  Culture. 
Ginn.  $1.96. 

A  well  indexed  text  written  in  very  readable  style. 

328    Wines,  E.  M.,  and  Card,  M.  W.    ''Come  to  Order!"  Essen- 
tials of  Parliamentary  Practice.    Doubleday.  $.60. 
A  brief,  simple  discussion  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

353    Cunningham,  A.  S.    Everything  You  Want  to  Know  About 
the  Presidents.    McClurg.  $1.00. 

Includes  lists  of  cabinet  officers,  history  of  political  parties, 
elections,  etc. 

353    Parkhill,  W.    The  Constitution  Explained.    Noble.  $1.00. 

Each  section  of  the  constitution  is  taken  up  separately  and 
explained. 

367    Stern,  R.  B.    Clubs:   Making  and  Management.  Rand. 
$1.50. 

Comprehensive  suggestions  for  school  club  organization,  pro- 
cedure and  programs. 

374.1  Rosengarten,  W.    Choosing  Your  Life  Work.  McGraw. 
$2.50. 

In  two  parts.     Part  one  deals  with  guidance  and  selection  of 
vocations.    Part  two  analyzes  the  occupations. 
383    Stiles,  K.  B.    Stamps;  an  Outline  of  Philately.  Harper. 
$3.00. 

An  excellent  reference  book  for  the  stamp  collector  which  tells 
how  to  start  a  collection,  how  to  classify  stamps,  stamp  agencies, 
etc. 
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395    Clark,  M.  E.,  and  Quigley,  M.    Etiquette,  Jr.  Doubleday. 
$2.00. 

a  simple,  easily  read  book  of  manners  for  young  people. 
395    Post,  E.    Etiquette,  the  Blue  Book  of  Social  Usage.  Funk. 
$4.00. 

a  comprehensive,  authoritative  volume  of  courtesy  and  good 
taste.    Well  indexed. 

612  Blount,  R.  E.    Health,  Public  and  Personal.   Allyn.  $1.20. 

a  textbook  which  is  highly  satisfactory  for  reference  work. 

613  Neilson,  N.  P.,  and  Van  Hagen,  N.    Physical  Education  for 

Elementary  Schools.    Barnes.  $2.00. 

Includes  games,  folk  dances,  and  general  procedure.  Required 
in  accredited  elementary  schools. 

613    Rogers,  M.  A.    Handbook  of  Stunts.    Macmillan.  $3.00. 

Well  illustrated  book  of  games,  races,  athletic  contests,  etc. 
629.1  Post,  A.    Skycraft.    New  ed.    Oxford.  $1.50. 

Excellent  presentation,  good  diagrams,  illustrations,  and  glos- 
sary of  terms. 

654    Collins,  A.  F.     Radio  Amateur's  Handbook.  Crowell. 
$2.00. 

An  excellent  manual  which  includes  charts,  radio  laws,  termin- 
ology, etc. 

796    Boy  Scouts  of  America.    The  Handbook  for  Boys.    B.  S. 
of  A.  $.50. 

Includes  Scout  requirements,  ideals,  woodcraft,  handicraft,  etc. 

796    Girl  Scouts  of  America.    Girl  Scout  Handbook.    G.  S.  of 
A.  $.60. 

Principles  and  organization  of  the  Girl  Scout  movement. 
903    Webster,  H.,  ed.    Historical  Source  Book.    Heath.  $1.60. 

Thirty-three  of  the  great  historical  documents  of  Europe  and 
America  from  the  Magna  Carta  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

909  Hartman,  G.    The  World  We  Live  in  and  How  It  Came  to 

Be.    Macmillan.  $2.50. 

World  history,  well  illustrated  and  very  readable. 

910  Outhwaite,  L.    Unrolling  the  Map.    Reynal.  $3.75. 

Well  illustrated  account  of  geographic  explorations.  Maps  add 
materially  to  its  usefulness. 

911  Shepherd,  W.  R.    Historical  Atlas.    7th  ed.    Holt.  $5.00. 

Historical  maps  covering  the  period  from  1450  B.  C.  to  1929. 
Indexed. 

912  Goode,  J.  P.    School  Atlas;  Physical,  Political  and  Eco- 

nomic.   Rev.  ed.    Rand.  $4.00. 
An  up-to-date  reference  atlas  for  young  people. 
912    Rand,  McNally  and  Company.    World  Atlas.    Premier  ed. 
Rand.  $4.50. 

Useful  and  satisfactory  school  atlas. 
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937    Johnston,  H.  W.    Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Scott. 
$2.24. 

Definite  information  on  home  and  social  life  during  the  Roman 
Empire. 

973    Boykin,  E.  C,  ed.    Facsimiles  of  Famous  American  Docu- 
ments and  Letters.    Blue  Ribbon  Bks.  $.98. 
Individual  documents  in  a  box.    Very  useful  and  interesting  for 
history  classes. 

973    Hartman,  G.    These  United  States  and  Hoiv  They  Came  to 

Be.    Macmillan.  $2.50. 

United  States  history  in  delightful  style. 
973    Sanchez,  N.  V.    Stories  of  the  States.    Crowell.  $2.50. 

Descriptive  and  historical  information  of  the  early  exploration 
and  settlement  of  each  of  the  States. 
980    Sanchez,  N.  V.    Stories  of  the  Latin  American  States. 

Crowell.  $2.50. 

Descriptive,  economic,  and  historical  information  of  Central  and 
South  America. 
970    Starr,  F.    American  Indians.    Heath.  $.96. 

Includes  practically  every  aspect  of  Indian  life. 
973    Bassett,  John  S.    Short  History  of  the   United  States, 

1^92-1929.    Macmillan.  $4.00. 

A  very  full  treatment  of  the  history  of  our  country. 

Nature  and  Science 

500    Comstock,  Mrs.  A.  B.    Handbook  of  Nature  Study  for 
Teachers  and  Parents.    Comstock.  $4.00. 
The  standard  guide  for  nature  study. 

520    Baker,  R.  H.    When  the  Stars  Come  Out.    Viking.  $2.50. 

A  very  readable  book  which  includes  constellations,  the  moon, 
the  sun,  and  other  planets. 

540    Brownlee,  R.  B.,  and  others.    First  Principles  of  Chemis- 
try.   Allyn.  $1.80. 

An  excellent  text  which  is  useful  for  reference  . 

550  Hawks,  E.    The  Book  of  Natural  Wonders.  Loring.  $2.00. 

Rocks,  mountains,  earthquakes,  geysers,  and  other  geographic 
features  presented  reliably  with  illustrations. 

551  McNab,  Allan.     Picture  Book  of  Rivers.  Macmillan. 

$1.00. 

Brief  accounts  of  the  major  rivers  in  the  world.     Many  fine 
illustrations. 

551    Pickwell,  K.    Weather.  Junior  Library  Guild  or  Newman. 
$3.00. 

A  beautiful,  well  illustrated  discussion  of  all  phases  of  the 
weather. 
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570    Downing,  E.  R.    Our  Living  World.    Longmans.  $2.00. 

a  textbook  of  general  biology  which  is  valuable  as  a  reference 
tool. 

582    House,  H.  D.    Wild  Floivers.    Macmillan.  $3.95. 

364  full-color  illustrations  with  complete  descriptive  text. 
582    Weed,  C.  M.    Our  Trees:  How  to  Knotv  Them.  Lippincott. 

$3.50. 

Contains  149  photographic  illustrations. 

590    Hornaday,  W.  T.    American  Natural  History.  Scribner. 
$5.00. 

Well  illustrated,  highly  useful  in   both  elementary  and  high 
school  animal  and  nature  study. 

594  Rogers,  J.  E.    Shell  Book.    Doubleday.  $5.00. 

A  reference  book  for  the  identification  of  shells.  Illustrations 
in  color  and  in  black  and  white. 

595  Miller,  E.  B.  R.    Butterflij  and  Moth  Book.  Scribner. 

$2.50. 

Contains  many  drawings  and  photographs. 

595    National  Geographic  Society.    Our  Insect  Friends  and 
Foes  and  Spiders.    National  Geographic.  $2.50. 
A  wealth  of  colored  illustrations  adds  greatly  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  book. 

597  Mellen,  I.  M.    Young  Folks'  Book  of  Fishes.   Dodd.  $2.00. 

Information  on  many  kinds  of  fish,  their  characteristics  and 
habits.    Photographic  illustrations. 

598  Pearson,  G.    Birds  of  America.    Garden  City.  $2.95. 

A  comprehensive  volume  profusely  illustrated  with  colored  plates. 
598.1  Ditmars,  R.  L.    Reptiles  of  the  World.   Macmillan.  $1.89. 

Habits,  distribution,  classification  of  snakes  with  84  full-page 
illustrations. 

Art,  Music,  and  Literature 

709    Reinach,  S.    Apollo;  an  Illustrated  Manual  of  Art  through- 
out the  Ages.    Scribner.  $2.00. 
Includes  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

720    Lamprey,  L.    All   the   Ways   of  Building.  Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

Highly  illustrated  story  of  architecture.    Especially  useful. 
780    Pratt,  W.  S.    Neiv  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians. 
Macmillan.  $3.00. 

A  comprehensive  one-volume  reference  book  of  musicians,  musi- 
cal terms  and  facts. 
782    Victrola  Book  of  the  Opera.    Southern  Radio  Corp.  $1.25. 

Includes  the  stories  of  most  of  the  operas  offered  in  the  opera 
season,  with  victrola  record  information  about  the  arias. 
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791    Ackley,  E.  F.    Marionettes.    Stokes.  $2.50. 

Instructions  for  making  marionettes,  stage  and  scenery,  mani- 
pulating the  puppetts  and  producing  the  plays. 
220    Holy  Bible.    King  James  Version.    Oxford.  $2.00. 
291    Bulfinch,  T.    Bui  finch's  Mijthology.    Rev.  ed.  (Modern 
Library  Giants).    Modern  Library.  $1.00. 
Greek  and  Roman  myths,  King  Arthur  stories,  and  other  tales  of 
chivalry. 

425    Fernald,   J.   C.     English   Grammar  Simplified.  Funk. 
$1.25. 

Covers  the  important  facts  in  English  grammar  and  their  usages. 
803    Gerwig,  H.,  ed.    CroivelVs  Handbook  for  Readers  and 
Writers.    Crowell.  $3.50. 

An  alphabetical  dictionary  of  famous  literary  characters,  plots, 
dates,  terms,  etc. 

808  Wooley,  E.  C.,  and  others.    High  School  Handbook  of  Com- 

position.   Heath.  $1.16. 

A  most  useful  handbook  of  correct  usage  in  composition. 
808.5  Howes,  R.  F.,  comp.    Debating.    Heath.  $1.00. 

Preparation,  presentation,  references  for  both  team  and  coach. 
808.8  Bartlett,  J.,  comp.    Famous  Quotations.   Blue  Ribbon  Bks. 

$1.69. 

An  excellent  book  of  quotations,  well  indexed.     Gives  definite 
reference  to  the  source  of  the  quotation. 

808.8  Hoyt,  J.  K.,  comp.    New  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quota- 
tions.   Funk.  $7.50. 

A  comprehensive  book  of  quotations  arranged  by  subject.  Has 
detailed  index. 

808.8  Edmund,  P.,  and  Williams,  H.  W.    Toasters  Handbook. 
Wilson.  $1.80. 

Jokes,  stories,  and  quotations  arranged  by  subject. 
808.8  Johnson,  E.,  and  Scott,  C.  E.     Anthology  of  Children's 
Literature.    Houghton.  $3.50. 

About  nine  hundred  pages  of  poetry,  fairy  tales,  myths  and 
legends,  folk  tales,  nature  stories,  and  other  children's  literature. 

809  Guerber,  H.  A.    Book  of  the  Epic.    Lippincott.  $1.80. 

stories  of  the  World's  Epics. 

809  Macy,  J.  A.    Story  of  the  World's  Literature.  Garden 

City.  $1.98. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  literature. 

810  Tassin,  A.  de  V.,  and  Maurice,  A.  B.    Story  of  American 

Literature.    Macmillan.  $2.00. 

The  history  of  American  literature  and  literary  persons  pre- 
sented in  readable  style. 
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810.8  Newcomer,  A.  G.,  and  others,  eds.    Three  Centuries  of 
American  Poetry  and  Prose,    Scott.  $2.64. 
Collection  of  writings  by  American  authors. 

820    Neilson,  W.  A.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H.    History  of  English 
Literature.    Macmillan.  $1.60. 

An  historical  survey  of  the  great  writers  and  their  works. 
820.8  Newcomer,  A.  G.,  and  others,  eds.    Tivelve  Centuries  of 
English  Poetry  and  Prose.    Scott.  $2.64. 

Collections  of  writings  by  English  authors. 

821.8  Stevenson,  B.  E.,  comp.    Home  Book  of  Modern  Verse. 
Holt.  $7.50. 

Over  1,100  pages  of  modern  verse  arranged  by  broad  subject. 
Author,  title,  and  first  line  indexes. 

821.8  Stevenson,  B.  E.,  comp.     Home  Book  of  Verse.  Holt. 
$15.00. 

About  3,000  pages  of  poetry  from  all  ages,  arranged  by  broad 
subject.    Author,  title,  and  first  line  indexes.    Very  useful. 
822.3  Neilson,  W.  A.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H.    Facts  about  Shakes- 
peare.   Macmillan.  $1.50. 

Information  on  the  Shakespearian  theatre,  Shakespeare's  life, 
etc. 

822.3  Shakespeare,  William.     Complete   Works;  ed.  by  W.  J. 
Craig.    Oxford.  $2.00. 

All  the  plays  in  one  volume.    Numbered  lines,  glossary,  index  of 
characters  included. 

Holidays 

808.8H  Adams,  F.  A.,  and  McCarrick,  E.    High  Days  and  Holi- 
days.   Button.  $2.00. 

A  collection  of  poetry  arranged  by  holidays. 
808.8H  McSpadden,  J.  W.    Book  of  Holidays.    Crowell.  $1.75. 

Origin  and  customs  of  about  twenty  holidays. 
808. 8H  Olcott,  F.  J.,  comp.    Good  Stories  for  Great  Birthdays. 

Houghton.  $3.00. 

The  twenty-three  persons  represented  are  American  patriots. 
808. 8H  Olcott,  F.  J.,  comp.    Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays. 
Houghton.  $3.00. 

Seventeen  holidays  represented  by  about  one  hundred  stories. 
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808.8H  Schauffler,  R.  H.,  ed.    Our  American  Holidays,  Dodd. 
$2.00  each  book. 

Series  of  14  volumes,  any  one  of  which  can  be  bought  sepa- 
rately. Each  contains  poems,  stories,  and  plays  on  the  subject 
named. 

Arbor  Day  Lincoln's  Birthday 

Armistice  Day  Magic  of  Books 

Christmas  Magic  of  Music 

Easter  Memorial  Day 

Flag  Day  Mother's  Day 

Halloween  Thanksgiving 
Independence  Day  Washington's  Birthday 

LIST  OF  PUBLISHERS 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  HE.  3  6th  Street,  New  York. 
American  Book  Company,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  67  W.  44th  Street,  New  York. 
Blue  Ribbon  Books,  Inc.,  386  4th  Avenue,  New  York. 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  National  Council,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
F.  E.  Compton  and  Company,  1000  N.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  127  Roberts  PL,  Cornell  Heights,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  3  93  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  Inc.,  443-449  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.,  75  Franklin  Ave.,  Garden  City^, 
N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  Inc.,  286-30  2  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  83  Francis  St.,  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 
Frontier  Press  Company,  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  4th  Avenue,  New  York. 

Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  75  Franklin  Ave  ,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Ginn  and  Company,  70  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Girl  Scouts,  Inc.,  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

Harper  and  Brothers,  49  E.  33d  St.,  New  York. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  180  Varick  Street,  New  York. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Inc.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

Houghton  MifRin  Company,  386  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  227-231  S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  114  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Loring  and  Mussey,  152  W.  13th  St.,  New  York. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  333  E.  Ontario  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  604-608  S.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  60  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

A.  N.  Marquis  Company,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

G.  and  C.  Merriam  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Modern  Library,  Inc.,  20  E.  57th  St.,  New  York. 

National  Geographic  Society,  16th  and  M  Sts.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hugh  F.  Newman  and  Company,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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Noble  and  Noble,  Publishers,  Inc.,  100  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
Oxford  University  Press,  114  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
W.  F.  Quarrie  and  Company,  3  5  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
Rand,  McNally  and  Company,  111  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  Inc.,  386  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  114-120  S.  23d  St.,  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Southern  Radio  Corp.,  RCA  Victor,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  443-449  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Viking  Press,  Inc.,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950  University  Ave.,  New  York. 
John  C.  Winston  Company,  1006-1016  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
World-Telegram,  125  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


CHAPTER  V 

MAGAZINES 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MAGAZINES 

Schools  subscribing  to  magazines  will  find  it  desirable  to  place 
their  orders  with  a  reliable  magazine  dealer.  Suggestions  are 
made  on  page  28. 

Magazines  useful  in  elementary  schools  are  listed  below.  First 
choice  titles  are  starred. 

*  American  Boy  (monthly) .    Detroit,  Michigan.  $2.00. 

Short  stories,  serials,  biographies,  outdoor  subjects,  home  craft. 
Of  general  interest  from  the  5th  grade  up. 

*  American  Girl  (monthly).    670  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

$1.50  (2  years,  $2.00). 

Short  stories,  serials,  dress,  household  economics,  outdoor  life. 
Of  interest  to  girls  from  the  5th  grade  up. 
Asm  (monthly).    New  York.  $4.00. 

Life,  industry,  culture  of  Asia.  Useful  in  history,  geography  and 
art. 

Aviation  (monthly) .    330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York.  $3.00. 

Magazine  of  aeronautics  suitable  for  upper  grades. 
Bird  Lore  (bi-monthly) .     Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  $1.50. 

Official  publication  of  the  Audubon  Society.    Devoted  to  study  and 
protection  of  birds. 
*Boy's  Life  (monthly).     200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  $2.00. 

stories,  outdoor  life,  informational  materials  for  boys  from  the 
5th  grade  up. 

Building  America  (8  numbers  yearly) .    New  York.  $2.00. 

A  series  of  illustrated  studies  on  modern  problems,  each  issue 
concerned  with  one  topic,  as  Health,  Communication,  etc.  Photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

'^Child  Life  (monthly).    536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
$3.00. 

stories,  poetry,  plays,  special  departments  for  children  under 
twelve. 

^Current  Events  (weekly  during  school  year).    Columbus,  Ohio. 
75^^. 

A  folded  sheet  of  affairs  of  the  day.  Useful  for  study  of  current 
topics. 

Every  girl's  Magazine  (10  numbers  yearly).   New  York.  $1.50. 
Principally  material  relative  to  the  Campfire  Girl  Organization, 
(monthly).    Chicago,  Illinois.  $3.00. 

Scientific  and  accurate  articles  relative  to  personal  and  public 
health,  simply  written  and  adequately  illustrated. 
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Junior  Home  (bi-monthly).    1018  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  $2.50. 

For  parents  and  children.    Stories,  games,  poems,  handwork,  book 
reviews. 

Junior  Red  Cross  Magazine  (monthly) ,  Washington,  D.  C.  50^. 

Especially  designed  to  promote  international  understanding. 

^National  Geographic  Magazine  (monthly).    Washington,  D.  C. 
$3.00. 

Splendidly  illustrated  and  popularly  written  articles  on  geographic 
features  of  the  whole  world. 
*  Nature  Magazine  (monthly).    Chicago,  Illinois.  $2.50. 

Attractive  current  and  non-technical  articles  on  plant  and  animal 
life. 

Open  Road  for  Boys  (monthly) .   Boston,  Massachusetts.  $1.00. 
Boys  magazine  devoted  mainly  to  outdoor  life,  sports  and  in- 
dustries. 

Popular  Mechanics  (monthly).    Chicago,  Illinois.  $2.50. 

Descriptive  articles  aiid  short  notes  on  mechanical  appliances, 
especially  recent  inventions. 
"^Popular  Science  Monthly.    New  York  $2.50. 

Popularly  written  articles  on  all  phases  of  general  and  applied 
sciences. 

Radio  Neivs  (monthly).   New  York.  $2.50. 

Popular  treatment  of  the  technical  subject. 
Safety  Education  (monthly) .    New  York.  $1.00. 

Especially  useful  in  citizenship  and  safety. 

School  Arts  Magazine  (monthly).    Worchester,  Massachusetts. 
$3.00. 

Illustrated  articles,  plans,  and  notes  on  various  arts  and  handi- 
crafts. 

"^St  Nicholas  (monthly).    Columbus,  Ohio.    $3.00  ($4.00  for  2 
years) . 

Articles  on  nearly  every  subject  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls — 
stories,  crafts,  science,  nature,  and  the  like. 
Story  Parade  (monthly).    70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  $1.00. 
stories  and  poems  for  the  younger  children. 

Wee  Wisdom  (monthly) .    917  Tracy  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. $1.00. 

Poetry,   stories,   pictures,   hobbies,   crafts   of   interest   to  little 
children. 
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Newspapers — Weekly 
Boy's  and  GirVs  Newspaper.    9  East  40th  St.,  New  York. 
My  Weekly  Reader.    American  Education  Press,  Inc.,  40  S.  3rd 

St.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  75^. 
Young  American;  the  National  Netvs  Weekly  for  Youth.  32 

East  57th  St.,  New  York. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  MAGAZINES 

Schools  subscribing  to  magazines  will  find  it  advisable  to  place 
their  orders  with  a  reliable  magazine  dealer.  For  suggestions, 
see  page  28. 

Magazines  useful  in  high  schools  are  listed  below.  First  choice 
titles  are  starred. 

'^American  Boy  (monthly) .    Detroit,  Michigan.  $2.00. 

Short  stories,  serials,  biographies,  articles  on  outdoor  subjects  and 
home  crafts. 

American  City  (monthly).    New  York.  $4.00. 

Engineering,  economic  and  social  welfare  activities  of  cities  and 
other  community  units. 
American  Girl  (monthly) .    New  York.   $1.50  (2  years,  $2.00) . 
Published  by  Girl  Scouts.     Stories,  serials,  dress  and  household 
economics,  outdoor  life. 
American  Magazine  (monthly) .    New  York.  $2.50. 

stories,  general  articles,  biographies,  sketches  of  successful  men 
and  women. 
Asm  (monthly).    New  York.  $4.00. 

Life,  industries,  culture  of  Asia.    Useful  in  history,  geography,  and 
art  classes. 

Atlantic  Monthly.    Boston,  Massachusetts.  $4.00. 

High  literary  merit.     Contains  especially  useful  essays,  poetry, 
stories,  and  book  reviews. 
Aviation  (monthly).    New  York.  $3.00. 

Technical  side  of  airplane  construction  and  operation  and  develop- 
ment of  commercial  aviation. 
'^Better  Homes  and  Gardens  (monthly).     Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
$1.00  (2  years,  $1.50). 

Articles  on  gardens,  building,  food,  home  management,  etc. 
Bird  Lore  (bi-monthly).    Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  $1.50. 

Official  publication  of  Audubon  Society.     Devoted  to  study  and 
protection  of  birds. 
Boys'  Life  (monthly).    New  York.  $2.00. 

stories,  outdoor  life,  informational  material. 
Congressional  Digest  (10  issues  yearly).    Washington,  D.  C. 
$5.00.     (Special  rates  in  quantity.) 

Current  problems  of  American  government,  pro  and  con.  Es- 
pecially useful  in  political  science  and  world  problem  classes. 
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Current  History  (monthly) .    New  York.  $3.00. 

Current  affairs,  treated  in  semi-popular,  well-illustrated  articles 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  events. 
Good  Housekeeping  (monthly).    New  York.  $2.50. 

Stories,  departments  and  articles  on  home  management,  furnishing, 
etc. 

Harper's  Magazine  (monthly).    New  York.  $4.00. 

Discussions  of  literary,  political,  social,  and  cultural  importance. 

Hygeia  (monthly).    Chicago,  Illinois.  $3.00. 

Scientific  and  accurate  articles  relative  to  personal  and  public 
health,  simply  written  and  adequately  illustrated. 
Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education  (monthly).  Peoria, 
Illinois.  $2.50. 

Specific  problems  and  projects  in  different  crafts  usually  taught 
in  vocational  schools. 
^National  Geographic  (monthly).    Washington,  D.  C.  $3.00. 

Splendidly  illustrated  and  popularly  written  articles  on  geographic 
features  of  the  whole  world. 

Nature  Magazine  (monthly) .    Washington,  D.  C.  $3.00. 

Attractive  current  and  non-technical  articles  on  plant  and  animal 
life. 

News  Week  (weekly).    Dayton,  Ohio.  $4.00. 

Simply  written,  reliable  account  of  world  news. 

Open  Road  for  Boys  (monthly) .  Boston,  Massachusetts.  $1.00. 

Devoted  mainly  to  outdoor  life,  sports,  and  industries. 

"^Popular  Mechanics  (monthly) .    Chicago,  Illinois.  $2.50. 

Brief  news  items  of  science,  inventions,  etc.,  simply  written  and 
profusely  illustrated. 
Popular  Science  Monthly.    New  York.  $2.50. 

Popularly  written  articles  on  all  phases  of  general  and  applied 
sciences. 

*Radio  News  (monthly).    New  York.  $2.50. 

Popular  treatment  of  the  technical  subject. 
*  Reader's  Digest  (monthly).    New  York.  $3.00. 

Articles,  extracts,  and  summaries  of  current  magazine  articles. 
^Review  of  Reviews  and  Literary  Digest.   New  York. 

Articles  on  all  phases  of  social,  political  life,  international  in 
scope. 

Saturday  Evening  Post  (weekly).    Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
$2.00. 

Progressive,  timely  articles  on  business,  sports,  travel  and  general 
topics,  novels  and  short  stories. 
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Scholastic  (every  other  week,  Sept.-June).  Columbus,  Ohio. 
$1.50. 

Especially  useful  for  supplementary  English,  History  and  Social 
Sciences. 

School  Arts  Magazine  (monthly) .    Worcester,  Mass.  $3.00. 

Illustrated  articles,  plans  and  notes  on  various  arts  and  handi- 
crafts. 

*  Scientific  American  (monthly).    New  York.  $4.00. 

One  of  the  oldest  magazines  presenting  science,  popular  style.  In- 
formation on  industry,  engineering,  chemistry,  radio,  etc. 

Scribner's  Magazine  (monthly).    New  York.  $4.00. 

General  magazine  emphasizing  art,  travel,  literary  criticism,  and 
current  social  conditions.    Good  short  stories  and  informal  essays. 
Time  (weekly).    Cleveland,  Ohio.  $5.00. 

An  aggressive,  critical  condensed  news  weekly. 

PROFESSIONAL  MAGAZINES 

Abridged  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  (monthly). 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York.  Service  basis;  mini- 
mum rate  $2.25. 

Cumulative  index  to  2  5  magazines  especially  useful  to  schools. 
A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  (monthly).    American  Library  Association, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  $3.00. 

The  official  publication  of  the  organization  sent  to  all  members. 
Library  Journal  (semi-monthly).    R.   R.   Bowker  Company, 
New  York.  $5.00. 

A  reliable  library  periodical  of  long  standing. 
North  Carolina  Education  (monthly).    North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  $2.00. 

The  official  publication  of  the  organization  sent  to  all  members. 
North  Carolina  Parent  Teacher  Bulletin  (monthly).  Woman's 
College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  Free. 

Programs  for  Parent-Teacher  Association  activities.  Information 
on  North  Carolina  schools. 
Reading  and  the  School  Library   (bi-monthly  except  July- 
August).    Follett  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  $1.00. 

A  magazine  containing  material  useful  to  librarians  and  teachers. 
Bibliographies  a  special  feature. 
School  Life  (monthly).    United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  $1.00. 

Trends   and   activities   in   the   schools   of   our   nation.  Regular 
column  of  free  and  inexpensive  material. 
Subscription  Books  Bulletin  (quarterly).    American  Library 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois.  $1.00. 

Unbiased  appraisals  of  books  and  sets  sold  by  agents. 
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University  News  Letter  (monthly).  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
Free. 

Each  issue  discusses  some  economic  or  social  condition  in  North 
Carolina. 

Wilson  Bulletin  for  Librarians  (monthly  except  July  and  Au- 
gust) .    H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  Nev^  York.  $.50. 

An   almost  indispensable   periodical.     Excellent  suggestions  on 
library  topics.    No  librarian  should  do  without  this. 
State  School  Facts  (monthly).   State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Free. 

Each  number  gives  statistical  and  other  information  concerning  some 
phase  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  VI 


PAMPHLET,  CLIPPING,  AND  PICTURE  FILE 

PAMPHLETS  AND  CLIPPINGS 

I.  Purposes. 

1.  To  supplement  the  classroom  work. 

2.  To  meet  recreational  and  informational  interests  and  needs 
of  pupils. 

II.  Sources. 

1.  Magazines  and  newspapers. 

2.  Advertisements. 

3.  Vertical  File  Service.    H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  University 
Ave.,  New  York  City.    (Write  for  rates.) 

4.  Lists  of  such  materials  are  given  frequently  in 

a.  Wilson  Bulletin.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  950  University  Ave.,  New  York 
City.    50(^  yearly. 

b.  Reading  and  the  School  Library.  Follett  Co.,  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.    $1.00  yearly. 

c.  School  Life.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  $1.00 
yearly. 

d.  Book  List.  American  Library  Association,  520  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois.    $2.00  yearly. 

III.  Preparation. 

1.  Cutting. 

a.  Check  articles  to  be  clipped  and  allow  pupils  later  to  cut  them  out. 

b.  If  subject  heading  is  obvious,  underline  it. 

c.  Indicate  source  and  date  on  clippings.    Few  need  to  be  mounted. 

2.  Sorting. 

a.  Group  by  broad  subject  and  drop  in  folders  or  envelopes. 

b.  Re-sort  and  assign  subject  headings — old  Reader's  Guide  to  Period- 
ical Literature  is  helpful  for  this.  A  brief  subject  heading  list  is 
printed  in  this  bulletin  on  pages  55-59. 

3.  Filing. 

a.  Alphabetical  filing  by  subject  is  more  popular  in  school  libraries 
than  classified  arrangement. 

b.  Filing  cabinet  with  legal  size  drawers  is  most  satisfactory. 

c.  See  A  Vertical  File  in  Every  Library.  Library  Bureau,  104  Luckie 
St.,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  (Free.) 

4.  Clearing. 

Files  should  be  cleared  of  out-dated  and  useless  material  at  intervals, 
usually  yearly. 
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PICTURES 

I.  Purposes. 

1.  To  promote  an  appreciation  of  art,  color,  design,  propor- 
tion, etc. 

2.  To  provide  material  to  supplement  the  curriculum. 

3.  To  provide  bulletin  board  material  for  all  classrooms. 

II.  Sources. 

1.  Discarded  books  and  magazines. 

Reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  nature"  pictures,  geographical  views, 
portraits,  art  studies,  historical  views,  architecture,  interior  decorat- 
ing, literary  views,  customs,  costumes,  etc. 

2.  Advertising  material  and  travel  circulars. 

See  advertisements  in  magazines,  especially  the  National  Geographic. 

3.  Newspapers — Rotogravure  section  especially. 

4.  Catalogs  of  all  kinds. 

Seed,  college,  publishers,  etc. 

5.  Art  Printing  Companies.    (This  material  is  not  free.) 

a.  Brown-Robertson  Co.,  424  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

b.  Art  Extension  Press,  Westport,  Mass. 

c.  Perry  Picture  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass. 

III.  Preparation. 

1.  Cutting.  Make  straight  borders  with  about  Vs  ii^ch  mar- 
gin, identification  penciled  on  back  if  not  printed  on  pic- 
ture. 

2.  Sorting.  Group  pictures  in  rough  classification,  using 
folders  or  envelopes  marked  with  general  heading  for  keep- 
ing all  of  a  kind  together.  Indicate  specific  subject  head 
after  mounting.   General  groups  may  include : 

Africa  Costume  Nature  Study 

Animals  Europe  North  America 

Architecture  Flowers  Portraits 

Art  and  Paintings      Furniture  South  America 

Asia  Gardens  United  States 

Birds  Industries  Miscellaneous 

3.  Mounting. 

a.  Light  gray  or  taji  construction  paper  of  uniform  size.  (Usually  10 
in.  by  13  in.). 

b.  Place  print  on  construction  paper  so  that  top  and  side  margins  will 
be  approximately  equal.  Leave  wider  margins  at  bottom  than  at  top 
or  sides. 

c.  Tip  the  four  corners  with  any  good  library  paste.  Do  not  paste  en- 
tire surface. 

d.  Mount  this  on  chip  board  of  exact  size  of  construction  paper  if  addi- 
tional re-enforcement  is  needed. 
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e.  In  grouping  several  pictures  on  one  mounting,  space  between  pic- 
tures should  be  less  than  the  outside  margins  and  less  than  the 
width  of  the  picture. 

4.  Lettering. 

a.  Uniform  printing  about  ^4  in.  high. 

b.  Black  ink. 

c.  Upper  left-hand  corner,  back  or  front  of  the  mounting  as  preferred. 

5.  Subject  heading. 

a.  Be  uniform. 

b.  Ireland.  Picture  File  in  Lihraries.  P.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
contains  excellent  subject  heading  list. 

c.  Subjects  used  should  be  related  to  school  usage.  A  brief  list  follows 
in  this  chapter. 

6.  Filing. 

Alphabetical  filing  by  subject  is  more  popular  in  school  libraries  than 
classified  arrangement. 

BRIEF  SUBJECT  HEADING  LIST  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

FILING 

Aeroplanes.   See  Airships 
Africa 

Agriculture.   See  Farming 

Airships 

Alaska 

America.   See  North  America;  South  America;  United  States 
American  Flag.   See  Flags 
American  Indians 
American  Literature 
Ancient  History 

Animals.   See  also  Birds ;  Insects ;  Ocean  Life ;  Reptiles 
Antarctic  Regions.   See  also  Arctic  Regions 
Aquariums 

Arctic  Regions.   See  also  Alaska ;  Antarctic  Regions ;  Eskimos 

Art 

Asia 

Astronomy.  See  also  Earth 

Athletics 

Authors 

Automobiles 

Bells.   See  also  Music 

Bible 

Biography 
Birds 

Birthdays.   See  Holidays 
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Butterflies.   See  Insects 

Canada 

Castles 

Cattle.   See  Cows 
Cave  Dwellers 
Character 
China 
Chivalry 

Christmas.   See  Holidays 
Circus 

Cities.   See  also  names  of  cities,  e.g.  Chicago 
Citizenship 

Cleanliness.   See  Health 
Clocks  and  Watches 
Clothing 

Colonial  period.   See  United  States — Colonial  period 
Commerce 

Communication.   Include  Mail  service;  Radio;  Telegraph; 
Telephone 

Cotton 
Country  life 

Cows.   See  also  Dairying 

Dairying.   See  also  Cows 

Earth.   See  also  Geography 

Egypt 

Engines 

England 

Eskimos.   See  also  Alaska ;  Arctic  Regions 

Europe 

Fairs 

Farming.    See  also  Country  life ;  Cows ;  Foods ;  Gardens  and 

gardening;  Grain;  Milk;  Plants 
Feudal  System 

Fire.   See  also  Fire  service ;  Heat 
Fire  Service 

First  aid  in  illness  and  injury 

Flags 

Flowers 

Foods 

Forestry.   See  also  Trees 

France 

Fruit 
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Furniture 
Games 

Gardens  and  Gardening.  See  also  Flowers ;  Fruit ;  Vegetables ; 

Grain 

Geography.   See  also  Earth ;  names  of  countries 

Germs.   See  Health 

Government.   See  also  Citizenship 

Grain 

Great  Britain.  See  England 
Greece,  Ancient 

Gymnasiums.  See  also  Athletics ;  Physical  education 

Gymnastics.   See  Physical  Education 

Handicraft 

Health 

Heat.  See  also  Fire 

Holidays.   Include  Christmas;  Easter;  Thanksgiving;  etc. 

Holland 

Homes 

Houses.  See  Homes 
Hygiene.   See  Health 
India 

Indians.   See  American  Indians 

Industries 

Insects 

Inventions.   See  also  Industries 

Italy 

Japan 

Light.   Include  Candles;  Electric  lighting;  Gas;  Lighthouses; 

Natural  Gas;  Petroleum 
Mail  service.  See  Communication 

Manufacturers.    See  also  Automobiles;  Clocks  and  watches; 

Clothing;  Commerce;  Furniture;  Industries; 
Pottery 

Mexico 

Milk.   See  also  Cows ;  Dairying 

Minerals 

Money 

Music.  See  also  Bells 

Nature.    See  also  Animals;  Birds;  Earth;  Flowers;  Plants; 
Seasons ;  Trees 

Navy 

New  York  (city) 
North  America 
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North  Carolina 

Occupations.  See  also  Vocations 
Ocean 

Ocean  life.    Include  Alligators;  Aquariums;  Coral;  Crabs; 

Crocodiles;  Fish;  Lobster;  Oysters;  Sea  shells; 

Seashore;  Sponges;  Whales  and  whaling;  etc. 
Olympic  games.  See  Sports 

Outdoor  life.   See  also  Country  life ;  Nature ;  Sports 
Parks 

Patriotism.   See  also  Citizenship 
Pets.   See  also  Animals 

Physical  education.  See  also  Athletics ;  Games ;  Health ;  Sports 

Pilgrims 

Pirates 

Planets.   See  Astronomy 
Plants.  See  also  Flowers 
Pottery.  See  also  Industries 
Printing.   See  Records 
Radio.   See  Communication 
Railroads.   See  also  Transportation 
Records 
Reptiles 

Rivers  ' 
Roads 

Rocks.   See  also  Minerals 

Rome,  Ancient 

Russia 

Science.   See  also  Astronomy ;  Inventions ;  Minerals ;  Nature 
Scotland 

Seashore.   See  Ocean  life 
Seasons.   See  also  Weather 
Ships 
Silk 

Sky.   See  Astronomy 
Snakes.  See  Reptiles 
South  America 
Spain 

Sports.   See  also  Athletics 
Stars.  See  Astronomy 
Switzerland 

Telegraph.  See  Communication 
Telephone.  See  Communication 
Toys.   See  also  Games 
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Transportation.    See  also  Airships;  Automobiles;  Railroads; 

Rivers;  Roads;  Ships 
Trees.  See  also  Forestry 
United  States  of  America 
Vegetables 
Vocations 
Weather 
Wool 

Zoology.    See  Animals;  Birds;  Insects;  Nature;  Ocean  life; 
Reptiles 


CHAPTER  VII 


LESSONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

TEACHING  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES  TO 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

Girls  and  boys  should  be  helped  to  become  familiar  with  the 
use  of  books  so  that  they  can  freely  and  easily  use  printed 
materials.  Although  it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  certain  skills, 
the  acquirement  of  these  as  habits  comes  only  through  constant 
practice  which  should  be  directed  by  the  teacher. 

The  cumulative  outlines  included  here  should  be  the  concern  of 
each  classroom  teacher,  for  every  pupil  is  expected  to  know  not 
only  the  content  of  lessons  for  his  particular  grade,  but  also  the 
content  of  all  lessons  for  preceding  grades.  The  grade  placement 
is  only  suggestive  as  library  materials  should  be  presented  at  the 
time  pupils  need  to  use  them  in  their  class  work.  Each  time  the 
need  arises  instruction  should  be  given  until  pupils  demonstrate 
that  they  have  acquired  the  ability  to  use  the  various  skills  indi- 
cated in  the  lessons.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  units  be  taught 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  printed.  The  immediate  need 
should  introduce  the  teaching  of  any  unit  and  should  vitalize  the 
drill  necessary  for  cultivating  library  skills. 

UNIT  I— THE  CARE  OF  BOOKS.   GRADES  1-3 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Proper  care  of  books  keeps  them  in  good  condition  and 
makes  them  last  longer. 

B.  How  to  open  a  new  book. 

Set  the  back  of  the  book  on  the  table.  Press  the  front 
cover  down  until  it  touches  the  table,  then  the  back  cover. 
Then  holding  the  leaves  upright  in  one  hand  open  a  few 
leaves  in  the  front  of  the  book  and  then  a  few  in  the  back, 
alternately,  until  the  book  lies  open  in  the  middle.  Repeat. 

C.  How  to  handle  a  book. 

1.  Turn  pages  by  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

2.  Use  a  book  mark  to  indicate  the  place. 

3.  Keep  hands  clean. 

4.  Take  book  from  shelf  by  center  back  instead  of  end. 

5.  Replace  on  shelf  right  side  up,  back  out,  and  avoid 
crowding.   Use  book  supports. 
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6.  Wrap  well  when  carrying  it  outside  in  bad  weather. 

7.  Keep  in  safe  place. 

IL  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Browsing  among  book  collection  but  keeping  the  books  in 
order. 

B.  Practicing  good  citizenship  regarding  books  and  their  use. 

C.  Observing  correct  practices  in  opening  and  handling  books. 

IIL  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Make  practice  of  examining  books  as  they  are  returned  and 
commenting  on  the  citizenship  practices  observed. 

B.  Let  children  make  and  use  posters  giving  good  practices. 

C.  Compare  clean  book  with  soiled  one. 

D.  Dramatize  correct  practices. 

E.  Allow  pupils  to  participate  in  keeping  the  library  in  order, 
attractive,  etc. 

F.  Let  pupils  elect  one  of  group  as  librarian,  to  be  changed  at 
intervals. 

G.  Observe  correct  practices. 

UNIT  II— THE  MAKE-UP  AND  PRINTED  PARTS  OF  THE 
BOOK.   GRADES  3-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  The  make-up  of  all  books  is  essentially  the  same. 

1.  The  cover  is  the  outside  binding. 

2.  The  book  is  made  of  sections  sewn  together. 

3.  The  book  is  fastened  to  the  cover  by  a  wide  cloth  strip 
and  glue. 

B.  Knowledge  of  the  function  of  each  printed  part  of  the  books 
is  necessary  for  its  efficient  use. 

1.  The  printed  parts  of  the  book  requiring  attention  are: 

a.  Title  page — tells  name  of  book,  name  of  author,  name  and 
address  of  publisher. 

b.  Copyright  date — found  on  back  of  title  page,  tells  when  the 
book  was  first  published  and  when  revised  editions  were 
issued. 

c.  Preface — tells  the  author's  reason  for  writing  the  book,  gives 
summary  of  the  content,  sometimes  is  combined  with  Intro- 
duction. 

d.  Table  of  Contents — lists  the  chapters  in  order  as  they  appear 
in  the  book  and  tells  the  page  number  on  which  each  begins. 

e.  Illustrations,  Maps,  Plates — lists  these  by  title  and  indicates 
page  where  each  is  found. 
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f.  Introduction — tells  the  author's  viewpoint  and  method  in 
developing  the  subject,  sometimes  combined  with  the  Preface. 

g.  Body  of  the  book — consists  of  the  entire  printed  parts  of  the 
book,  both  text  and  auxiliary  parts. 

h.  Bibliography — lists  all  references  made  by  the  author  to  books, 
or  lists  additional  references  which  will  add  to  information  in 
the  book. 

i.  Api>endix — gives  added  information  which  is  supplementary 
to  general  content  of  the  book. 

j.  Index — lists  in  alphabetical  order  all  subjects  discussed  in  the 
book,  gives  page  or  pages  on  which  each  specific  topic  is 
printed  and  is  usually  located  at  the  back  of  the  book. 
2.  The  index  is  the  most  useful  part  of  the  book  for  lo- 
cating specific  information  on  any  designated  topic. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Using  various  parts  of  book  for  their  respective  purposes. 

B.  Using  systematic  method  of  locating  material  in  books. 

C.  Using  index  skillfully  and  automatically. 

D.  Caring  for  books  because  of  appreciation  of  make-up. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  teachers. 

A.  Pupils  make  book  for  themselves,  including  all  parts. 

B.  Pupils  locate  parts  in  one  of  own  texts. 

C.  Pupils  find  parts  in  other  texts  and  m  library  books. 

D.  Pupils  find  information  on  classwork  topic  by  using  indexes 
in  many  books. 

E.  Use  discarded  book  to  show  construction — unfolded  sheet, 
section,  super,  case,  sewn  contents. 

UNIT  III— THE  DICTIONARY.    GRADES  4-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  pupils. 

A.  An  unabridged  dictionary  contains  practically  all  the  words 
in  the  English  language  at  the  time  of  its  printing. 

B.  The  words  in  a  dictionary  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order. 

C.  The  dictionary  contains  helps  for  the  location  of  words. 

1.  The  thumb  index — by  opening  the  book  at  any  letter  one 
opens  to  words  beginning  with  that  letter. 

2.  Guide  words  on  each  page — the  word  at  the  top  of  the 
left-hand  column  is  the  first  word  on  that  page,  the  word 
at  the  top  of  the  right-hand  side  is  the  last  word  on  that 
page,  words  alphabetically  arranged  between  these  two 
are  found  on  the  page. 
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D.  The  dictionary  gives  information  on: 

1.  Spelling — simple,  compound  words,  syllables,  plurals,  and 
capitalization. 

2.  Abbreviations. 

3.  Pronounciation — accent,  diacritical  marks  to  indicate 
sound. 

4.  Definitions. 

5.  Illustrations. 

6.  Geography — gazetteers  give  brief  information  about 
places. 

7.  Proper  names — Persons,  fiction,  legend. 

8.  Synonyms — words  of  same  meaning. 

9.  Antonyms — words  of  opposite  meaning. 

10.  Good  English  usage — colloquial,  obsolete,  slang. 

11.  Foreign  words  and  phrases. 

12.  Parts  of  speech. 

13.  Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

14.  Principal  parts  and  kinds  of  verbs. 

15.  Arbitrary  signs. 

16.  Quotations. 

17.  Derivation  of  words. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Using  alphabetically  arranged  material  with  ease. 

B.  Using  dictionary,  large  or  small,  with  ease. 

C.  Using  dictionary  consistently  for  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Dictionary  and  alphabetical  games. 

B.  Booklets  of  suggestions  on  the  dictionary  from : 

1.  American  Book  Co.,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

2.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

3.  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

4.  John  C.  Winston,  623  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

5.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  114-120  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

UNIT  IV— THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA.   GRADES  4-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  The  general  encyclopedias  contain  articles  on  a  variety  of 
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subjects  covering  facts  about  persons,  places,  things,  and 
events. 

B.  The  good  encyclopedia  is  written  by  reliable  specialists,  is 
alphabetically  arranged  with  good  cross  references  and  is 
fairly  comprehensive. 

C.  The  copyright  date  gives  the  date  of  publication  and  should 
be  indicative  of  the  recency  of  the  information. 

D.  The  encyclopedias  are  the  sets  of  books  most  generally 
used  for  reference. 

E.  Each  topic  listed  in  an  encyclopedia  is : 

1.  A  noun. 

2.  Of  general  interest  to  many  people. 

3.  Of  long  time  interest. 

4.  Of  factual  information. 

F.  Good  elementary  encyclopedias  are : 

1.  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

2.  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

G.  Encyclopedias  have  guide  letters  on  the  outside  of  each 
volume  to  indicate  its  content. 

H.  Encyclopedias  have  guide  words  on  each  page  to  assist  in 
locating  subjects. 

II.  Practices  and  hapits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Using  encyclopedias  for  looking  up  subjects. 

B.  Using  guide  letters  on  volumes  for  locating  subjects. 

C.  Using  guide  words  on  pages  for  locating  subjects. 

D.  Using  cross  references  and  additional  subjects  indicated. 

E.  Using  index  when  needed. 

F.  Replacing  volumes  in  proper  order. 

G.  Selecting  key  word  of  topic  to  be  looked  up. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  teachers. 

A.  Make  large  chart  of  outside  of  volumes  of  a  set  of  encyclo- 
pedias to  familiarize  pupils  with  letter  arrangement. 

B.  Drill  on  alphabetical  arrangement. 

C.  Pupils  find  answers  to  questions  correlated  with  class  work. 

D.  Ask  encyclopedia  publishers  for  helps  for  teaching  those 
which  the  school  owns. 

UNIT  V— ARRANGEMENT  AND  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

GRADES  3-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Location  of  the  library  and  the  equipment  within  the  library 
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— charging  desk,  magazines,  newspapers,  unabridged  dic- 
tionary, encyclopedias,  reference  books,  atlases,  fiction, 
classed  books  (000-999),  reserve  books. 

B.  Library  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  materials  both  in 
the  library  and  at  home. 

C.  How  to  care  for  the  materials  borrowed. 

D.  Citizenship  in  the  library. 

1.  Respect  for  public  property. 

2.  Thoughtfulness,  courtesy,  self-control. 

E.  Knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  library. 

IL  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Using  library  materials  independently. 

B.  Practicing  good  citizenship,  both  in  behavior  and  in  the  use 
of  library  materials. 

C.  Practicing  habits  noted  in  Unit  I. 

IIL  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Distribute  mimeographed  suggestions  to  library  users,  ex- 
plaining regulations,  and  giving  suggestions  relative  to  the 
library. 

B.  Pupils  draw  floor  plan  of  the  library,  showing  location  of 
various  pieces  of  equipment. 

C.  Pupils  write  compositions,  school  news,  or  bulletins  on  the 
library  and  citizenship  in  the  library. 

UNIT  VI— CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  BOOKS.  GRADES  4-7 
L  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Some  organized  system  of  arrangement  must  be  used  so 
that  information  can  be  found  promptly. 

B.  The  system  most  generally  used  is  the  Dewey  Decimal 
system.  Knowledge  of  how  to  use  one  library  results  in 
ability  to  use  practically  any  other  library. 

C.  The  Dewey  Decimal  system  divides  all  knowledge  into  the 


following  ten  large  groups. 

Philosophy  and  Behavior   100-199 

Religion   :   200-299 

Social  Sciences    300-399 

Languages  — -   400-499 

Natural  Sciences    500-599 

Useful  Arts   .   600-699 

Fine  Arts    700-799 

Literature    800-899 

Travel,  Biography,  History   900-999 

General  Works    000-099 
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D.  Each  of  these  groups  is  divided  into  ten  groups  which  in 
turn  are  subdivided  and  so  on.  This  results  in  a  decimal 
system. 

E.  All  books  on  the  same  subject  are  marked  with  the  same 
number. 

F.  Books  are  arranged  from  left  to  right  on  the  shelves  ac- 
cording to  classification  number.  Each  section  of  shelving 
is  considered  as  a  unit.  (Just  as  in  reading  a  page  of  a 
book) . 

G.  Within  each  classification  number,  the  books  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  the  author's  last  name.  This  is  true  of 
all  except  biography  which  is  arranged  alphabetically  ac- 
cording to  the  last  name  of  the  person  written  about.  Fic- 
tion has  no  number  but  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  the 
author's  last  name. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Locating  books  by  class  number  and  author. 

B.  Replacing  books  in  proper  order. 

C.  Locating  broad  subjects  with  little  difficulty. 

D.  Conserving  time  in  locating  materials. 

E.  Remembering  frequently  used  classification  numbers  such 
as  811— Poetry,  973— United  States  History. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  teacher. 

A.  Classification  book  marks. 

B.  Pupils  sketch  shelving  plan,  showing  location  of  large 
classes. 

C.  Definitions  of  terms  used  in  classification,  as  PhiHsophy, 
Useful  Arts,  etc. 

D.  Dramatization  of  how  to  use  the  classified  library. 

E.  Pupils  assign  classification  numbers  to  own  texts. 

F.  Charts  of  classification  scheme. 

G.  Chart  of  one  classification  group  subdivided,  e.  g.  Sciences, 
as  follows: 

5  00 — General  Science 

5 1 0 — Mathematics 

520 — Astronomy  (stars,  planets) 

530 — Physics  (electricity) 

540 — Chemistry 

550 — Physical  Geography 

570 — Biology 

580 — Botany  (trees,  flowers) 
590 — Zoology  (animals) 
598 — Birds 
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UNIT  VII— CARD  CATALOG.   GRADES  4-7 

L  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  The  card  catalog  is  an  index  to  the  hbrary. 

B.  The  card  catalog  has  separate  cards  for  the  author,  title, 
and  subjects  of  every  book.  These  cards  are  arranged  into 
one  alphabet. 

C.  Each  card  in  the  catalog  contains  information  found  on  the 
title  page  of  the  book. 

D.  The  classification  number  (sometimes  named  the  "call 
number")  is  written  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  every 
card. 

E.  Cards  with  the  subject  of  the  book  on  the  top  line  are 
called  subject  cards.   The  subject  is  usually  written  in  red 

or  in  capital  letters. 

F.  ''See  also"  cards  mean  that  additional  information  can  be 
found  under  the  subjects  named. 

G.  "See"  cards  mean  look  under  the  subject  indicated.  For 
example,  "Indians,  see  American  Indians"  means  that  in- 
formation about  Red  People  will  be  indicated  under  the 
subject  American  Indians. 

H.  Cards  made  for  a  part  of  a  book  are  called  analytics.  The 
pages  in  the  book  on  which  information  is  found  are  noted 
on  the  card  in  the  card  catalog. 

I.  Cards  for  information  about  people  are  filed  after  the  cards 
for  books  written  by  those  people. 

J.  Guide  letters  on  the  catalog  drawer  show  which  drawer  to 
look  in  just  as  guide  letters  on  an  encyclopedia  show  which 
volume  to  use. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  the  pupils. 

A.  Using  catalog  fairly  skillfully. 

B.  Using  catalog  to  locate  book  or  information  wanted. 

C.  Reading  catalog  card  to  get  full  information. 

D.  Using  good  judgment  in  selecting  best  heading  under  which 
to  look  for  subject. 

E.  Using  good  judgment  in  selecting  best  references  listed. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  teachers. 

A.  Facsimiles  of  various  type  cards  from  catalog  which  the 
pupils  will  use. 

B.  Poster  size  facsimiles  of  catalog  cards. 

C.  Trays  from  the  catalog. 

D.  Comparison  to  index  of  a  textbook. 
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E.  Principles  of  using  card  catalog,  not  principles  of  making 
card  catalog,  should  be  taught. 

UNIT  VIII— BIBLIOGRAPHY  MAKING.   GRADES  4-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  A  bibliography  for  a  unit  of  classwork  is  a  list  of  all  books, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  etc.  used  in  connection  with  the  unit. 

B.  Places  in  the  library  to  look  for  information  on  a  subject 
are: 

1.  Card  Catalog. 

2.  Encyclopedias. 

3.  Magazines  (ask  about  the  Index) 

4.  Vertical  File  of  pamphlets  and  clippings. 

C.  Information  about  each  reference  used  should  be  written 
down  as  follows : 

1.  For  books:  Call  number,  author,  title,  publisher,  copy- 
right date,  title  of  chapter  or  pages  used,  volume  if  part 
of  set. 

2.  For  magazines :  Title  of  magazine,  date  of  issue,  pages, 
title  and  author  of  the  article. 

\D.  A  good  bibliography  should  be  kept  as  it  can  be  used  again 
and  again. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  the  pupils. 

A.  Making  methodical  search  for  references  before  beginning 
examination  of  material. 

B.  Giving  uniform  information  about  each  reference. 

C.  Giving  full  information  about  each  reference. 

D.  Arranging  items  looked  up  in  orderly  fashion. 

E.  Keeping  list  of  references  on  topics  which  may  come  up 
again. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Give  pupils  definite  information  as  to  data  to  be  included  in 
a  bibliography. 

B.  Pupils  suggest  where  to  look  for  information  on  topic  being 
studied  in  class  work. 

C.  Pupils  prepare  bibliography  for  unit  being  studied  in  class. 

D.  Put  bibliography  in  booklet  form  for  use  in  the  library. 
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UNIT  IX— NOTE  TAKING.   GRADES  5-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Full  information  about  the  reference  used  should  be  written 
down  before  the  notes  are  taken. 

1.  For  books :    Call  number,  author,  title,  chapter  or  pages, 
volume  if  part  of  a  set. 

2.  For  magazines :   Title  of  magazine,  date  of  issue,  pages, 
title  and  author  of  article. 

B.  To  save  time  read  entire  article  quickly  or  **skim''  to  get 
the  important  sub-topics. 

C.  First  chapter  or  first  paragraph  is  usually  a  summary  or 
compact  statement  of  the  content  of  the  article. 

D.  Writing  down  the  main  points  helps  to  clarify  thinking. 
Outline  form  is  usually  preferable  I,  A,  1,  a,  (1),  (a). 

E.  Quotations  must  be  enclosed  in  quotation  marks. 

IL  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  the  pupils. 

A.  Reading  quickly  for  main  thought. 

B.  Setting  down  information  clearly  and  concisely  in  order  of 
importance. 

C.  Making  notes  which  do  not  need  to  be  re-written.  Economy 
of  time. 

D.  Interest  in  analyzing  material. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  teachers. 

A.  Pupils  take  notes  for  classwork. 

B.  Compare  notes  taken  by  various  members  of  the  class. 

C.  All  note  taking  for  all  subjects  be  prepared  according  to 
standard  practices. 

D.  Teacher  gives  concise  notes  in  proper  form  when  giving  in- 
formation to  the  class. 

UNIT  X— SPECIAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS.    GRADES  5-7 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Many  fields  of  knowledge  are  covered  by  reference  books. 

B.  Not  all  reference  books  are  in  sets. 

C.  Certain  special  reference  books  answer  many  questions. 
1.  World  Almanac. 

a.  Compilation  of  miscellaneous  information  on  social,  indus- 
trial, political,  educational,  etc.,  subjects. 

b.  Much  of  the  information  is  statistical. 

c.  Index  is  in  the  front. 
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2.  Atlases. 

a.  Volumes  of  maps  and  geographic  statistics. 

b.  Only    recent    atlases    can    give    up-to-date    geographic  infor- 
mation. 

c.  A  marginal  index  on  each  map  helps  locate  any  given  point. 

3.  Who's  Who  and  Who's  Who  in  America. 

a.  Contain  abbreviated  information  about  people  living  at  the 
time  of  the  publication. 

b.  Arranged  alphabetically. 

4.  Hoyt's  Neiv  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations. 

a.  Quotations  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  general  subject. 

b.  An  index  of  quoted  authors  and  a  concordance  of  quotations 
is  in  the  back. 

5.  North  Carolina  Manual  and  North  Carolina  Yearbook. 

a.  Information  on  governmental,  social,  industrial,  etc.,  affairs 
of  North  Carolina. 

b.  Contains  constitution  of  North  Carolina. 

6.  Other  reference  books  owned  by  the  library. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  the  pupils. 

A.  Using  special  reference  books  for  special  information. 

B.  Using  special  reference  books  related  to  the  subject  for 
given  information. 

C.  Using  explanatory  section  in  special  reference  books  to  learn 
their  arrangement  and  how  to  use  them. 

D.  Ability  in  using  table  of  contents,  indexes,  and  explanatory 
notes  in  finding  information  in  various  reference  books. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  teachers. 

A.  Give  pupils  opportunity  to  examine  the  volumes  for  him- 
self. 

B.  Give  pupils  annotated,  explanatory  information  of  book 
under  discussion. 

C.  Keep  file  of  "catch"  reference  questions  to  which  pupils  may 
turn  for  location  of  certain  questions. 

TEACHING  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES  TO  HIGH 

SCHOOL  PUPILS 

A  child's  reading  has  possibly  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
formation  of  his  habits,  attitudes,  standards,  and  ideals;  there- 
fore, boys  and  girls  should  be  helped  to  become  familiar  with 
books  and  their  uses. 

The  cumulative  outlines  which  follow  include :  (1)  information 
needed  by  the  pupils ;  (2)  practices,  skills,  and  habits  expected  of 
the  pupils ;  and  (3)  devices  and  methods  of  procedure  suggested 
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to  the  teacher  or  librarian.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  units  be 
taught  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  printed.  This  is  merely  a 
suggestive  arrangement.  The  immediate  need  should  introduce 
the  teaching  of  any  unit,  should  vitalize  the  drill  necessary  for 
cultivating  library  skills,  and  instruction  should  be  given  each 
time  the  need  arises.  Some  units  require  more  time  for  instruc- 
tion than  others,  but  at  least  one  full  class  period  should  be  al- 
lowed for  instruction  of  each  unit. 

Various  methods  of  scheduling  library  classes  are  now  in  use. 
A  common  and  practical  method  is  to  have  library  instruction 
given  as  part  of  some  course  required  of  all  students,  preferably 
English  or  Civics. 

Most  library  instruction  is  given  by  the  librarian ;  however,  in 
some  schools,  the  librarian  teaches  the  technical  units  and  an 
English  teacher,  the  other  units.  The  teaching  procedure  in- 
volves: (1)  the  planning  and  presentation  by  the  teacher  or 
librarian,  including  an  explanation  of  information  about  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  unit;  (2)  practice  and  use  of  various  library 
materials  and  tools  by  the  pupils,  and  (3)  achievement  tests  to 
be  given  at  the  conclusion  of  instruction  in  each  unit  or  at  the 
end  of  a  group  of  library  lessons,  or  both. 

UNIT  I— ORGANIZATION  AND  REGULATIONS 
L  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Arrangement  of  library  equipment. 

B.  Types  of  printed  material  provided  by  the  library. 

1.  General  reference  books. 

a.  Encyclopedias. 

b.  Dictionaries. 

c.  Atlases  and  geographical  aids. 

d.  Handy  reference  books. 

e.  Special  reference  books. 

2.  General  reading  material. 

a.  Fiction. 

b.  Non-fiction — books  of  facts. 

3.  Magazines,  newspapers,  special  library  collections. 

a.  Files  of  back  numbers  of  magazines,  current  magazines. 

b.  Pamphlets,  clippings,  pictures,  etc. 

C.  Regulations  are  necessary  in  order  to  teach  punctuality, 
pride,  and  care  in  the  use  of  public  property,  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Recognition  and  use  of  important  items  of  equipment. 
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B.  Knowledge  of  various  types  of  printed  materials  available. 

C.  Observance  and  correct  practice  of  library  regulations. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Library  tour  or  a  library  plan  drawn  on  the  black  board  or 
large  chart,  pointing  out  location  and  arrangement  of  li- 
brary equipment. 

B.  Examination  by  pupils  of  various  types  of  printed  materials. 

C.  Copy  of  library  regulations  in  mimeographed,  typewritten, 
or  bookmark  form  for  each  pupil. 

D.  Dramatize  correct  practice  of  borrowing  and  returning 
library  books. 

E.  Free  class  discussion  of  library  etiquette  to  impress  library 
rules  and  teach  library  citizenship. 

F.  Show  the  relation  between  school  and  public  libraries. 

UNIT  II— MAKE-UP  AND  CARE  OF  BOOKS 

1.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Physical  make-up  of  the  book. 

1.  Cover  is  the  outside  binding. 

2.  Body  of  book  is  made  of  sections  sewn  together. 

3.  Body  and  cover  of  book  are  fastened  together  by  strip 
of  cloth  and  glue. 

B.  Printed  parts  of  the  book  (Not  all  books  have  all  items). 

1.  Fly-leaf. 

2.  Title  page. 

a.  Title  of  book. 

b.  Name  of  author. 

c.  Place  of  publication. 

d.  Publisher. 

e.  Date  of  publication. 

3.  Back  of  title  page. 

a.  Copyright  date. 

b.  Dates  of  revisions  and  editions. 

4.  Table  of  contents. 

a.  List  of  chapters  as  they  appear  in  the  book. 

b.  Page  number  on  which  each  chapter  begins. 

5.  List  of  plates,  maps,  illustrations. 

6.  Introduction  or  preface. 

a.  Author's  viewpoint  or  reason  for  writing  book. 

b.  Author's  method  of  development. 

c.  Summary  of  contents. 

7.  Body  of  book — entire  printed  part  of  book. 

8.  Bibliography. 
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a.  References  made  by  author  to  books  or  other  writings. 

b.  References  which  will  supplement  information  in  text  of  book. 
9.  Appendix. 

Added  information,  supplement  to  that  in  general  content  of 
book. 
10.  Index. 

a.  Alphabetical  subject  list  of  topics  discussed  in  the  book. 

b.  Gives  page  or  pages  on  which  each  topic  is  found. 

c.  Usually  located  in  back  of  book. 

d.  The  most  useful  part  in  book  for  locating  quickly  specific 
information  on  any  designated  topic  contained  in  the  book. 

C.  Care  of  books. 

1.  How  to  open  a  new  book. 

a.  Set  back  of  book  on  table. 

b.  Press  front  cover  down  until  it  touches  table,  then  the  back 
cover. 

c.  Holding  leaves  upright  in  one  hand,  press  down  a  few  leaves 
in  front  of  book,  and  then  a  few  in  the  back  of  the  book, 
alternately,  until  book  lies  open  in  the  middle.  Repeat. 

2.  How  to  handle  the  book. 

a.  Turn  pages  by  the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

b.  Use  a  book  mark  to  indicate  the  place. 

c.  Take  from  shelf  by  center  back  instead  of  end. 

d.  Avoid  crowding.    Use  book  supports. 

IL  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Use  of  various  parts  of  book  for  their  respective  purposes. 

B.  Use  of  systematic  method  of  locating  material  in  books. 

C.  Use  of  index  skillfully  and  automatically. 

D.  Practice  of  good  citizenship  regarding  books. 

E.  Correct  practices  in  opening  and  handling  books. 

IIL  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Give  pupils  a  copy  of  some  book  to  illustrate  various  points 
that  are  discussed. 

B.  As  each  part  of  the  book  is  reviewed,  its  value  in  determ- 
ining the  worth  of  the  book  as  a  whole  should  be  mentioned 
— e.  g.  copyright  date  denotes  recenty  of  content. 

C.  Demonstrate  correct  way  to  open  book,  turn  pages,  use 
book  marks,  etc. 

D.  Provide  individual  book  marks  for  students'  use. 

E.  Let  pupils  write  compositions,  school  news,  or  bulletins  on 
the  library  and  citizenship  in  the  library. 
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UNIT  III— CLASSIFICATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  General  plan  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  system  of  classification 
in  order  that  pupils  may  find  books  for  themselves  on  the 


shelves. 

B.  The  ten  large  general  divisions  are : 

Philosophy  and  Behavior   100-199 

Religion    200-299 

Social  Sciences   300-399 

Languages    400-499 

Natural  Sciences    500-599 

Useful  Arts    600-699 

Fine  Arts    700-799 

Literature    800-899 

Travel,  Biography,  History...    900-999 

General  Works    000-099 

C.  Variations  for  school  use  are : 

Fiction— novels  F 

Short  story  collections  SC 

Individual  Biography  B  or  921 

Reference  books  R  precedes  number 


D.  Each  class  is  sub-divided  so  that  all  books  of  a  given  sub- 
ject have  the  same  classification  number,  as 

910  Travel 

914       Travel  in  Europe 

914.4     Travel  in  Europe  in  France 

E.  All  books  on  the  same  subject  are  marked  with  the  same 
number  and  arranged  on  the  shelves  according  to  the 
Dewey  Decimal  classification  numbers. 

F.  Books  are  arranged  from  left  to  right  on  the  shelves  ac- 
cording to  classification  number.  Each  section  of  shelving 
is  considered  as  a  unit  (just  as  in  reading  a  book). 

'G.  Within  each  classification  number  the  books  are  arranged 
alphabetically  by  the  author's  last  name.  This  is  true  of 
all  books  except  biography  which  is  arranged  alphabetically 
according  to  the  last  name  of  the  person  about  whom  the 
book  is  written.  Fiction  has  no  number  but  is  arranged 
alphabetically  by  the  author's  last  name. 
H.  The  Dewey  Decimal  classification  system  is  used  in  prac- 
tically all  libraries. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Ability  to  use  library  independently. 

B.  Ability  to  locate  books  by  class  number  and  author. 

C.  Habit  of  replacing  books  in  proper  order  on  shelves. 
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D.  Ability  to  locate  material  on  broad  subjects  with  little  dif- 
ficulty. 

E.  Ability  to  remember  classification  numbers  of  books  fre- 
quently used:    973 — U.  S.  History;  821 — Poetry;  etc. 

IIL  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Just  as  a  department  or  grocery  store  keeps  each  kind  of 
goods  together,  the  library  keeps  each  kind  of  book  to- 
gether. 

B.  Explanation  of  broad  classification  of  knowledge  into  ten 
groups.  Definition  of  terms,  such  as  philosophy,  social 
science,  etc.  Charts  are  useful.  The  story  of  the  classifi- 
cation is  helpful. 

100— Philosophy ;  Ethics. 

In  the  beginning  people  began  to  think  about  them- 
selves and  wonder  why  they  were  put  on  earth.  They 
tried  to  reason  also  who  was  responsible  for  their 
being  here.  Experience  had  taught  them  that  if  they 
were  not  good  they  would  perhaps  be  punished. 
These  ideas  are  incorporated  in  the  lOO's. 

200 — Having  now  assured  themselves  that  their  presence 
on  earth  was  due  to  a  Supreme  Being,  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  should  worship  Him.  Thus  we  have 
the  200  classification  which  is  Religion. 

300— It  was  not  long  before  the  people  on  earth  realized 
that  they  must  learn  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony.  They  knew,  too,  that  they  must  educate 
themselves,  have  government,  and  learn  to  conserve 
the  natural  resources  of  their  land.  Thus  the  300 
classification  is  Social  Science,  Education,  Political 
Science,  Economics,  etc. 

400 — Language  is  essential  to  organization.  There  must 
be  some  common  means  of  communication.  Thus 
the  necessity  for  organization  accentuated  the  need 
for  communication,  and  the  400  classification  is 
Language. 

500 — Man  was  not  alone  on  earth.  There  were  animals, 
flowers,  rocks,  stones,  and  many  other  things  which 
attracted  his  attention  and  had  to  be  classified.  The 
elements  must  be  put  to  use.  Thus  the  500  classifica- 
tion includes  Pure  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Mathematics,  etc. 
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600 — The  desire  for  a  permanent  home  is  inborn.  The 
Nomadic  instinct  had  to  be  curbed.  Men  settled  and 
*  began  to  farm  and  to  put  chemicals  into  use.  The 
home  assumed  a  greater  importance  in  their  lives. 
Thus  the  600  classification  represents  the  Applied 
Sciences  and  Invention,  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, etc. 

700 — With  the  comforts  of  home  life  established  and  v^ith 
more  time  for  leisure  the  finer  sensibilities  of  men 
began  to  come  to  the  surface.  They  began  to  paint, 
sculpture,  write  music,  etc.,  and  so  the  Fine  Arts 
v^ere  begun  and  classified  as  700. 

800 — Literature  was  the  natural  sequence  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  and  man  began  to  express 
himself  in  writing  about  various  things.  He  made 
poems  of  his  feelings;  he  wrote  stories  and  so  the 
800's  or  Literature  came  into  being. 

900 — Such  development  as  the  people  had  undergone  was 
remarkable.  They  were  proud  of  their  advancement. 
They  wanted  their  children  to  know  of  their  struggle. 
Thus  History  is  the  story  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
and  is  classified  as  900. 

000 — With  a  wealth  of  accumulated  knowledge  at  hand 
someone  thought  it  wise  to  put  all  this  knowledge 
together  in  great  works  to  be  known  as  Encyclope- 
dias. Thus  the  000  classification  includes  General 
Works. 

C.  Groups  of  students  arrange  miscellaneous  collection  of 
books  in  proper  classification  order. 

D.  Emphasize  the  variations  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  classifica- 
tion system. 

E.  Call  number  includes  classification  number  and  first  letter 
of  author's  last  name  (or  author  number  if  this  is  used). 

F.  Charts  of  one  classification  group  sub-divided,  as  follows : 

500 — Science 

510 — Mathematics 

520 — Astronomy  (stars,  planets,  etc.) 

530 — Physics  (electricity,  etc.) 

540 — Chemistry 

550 — Physical  geography 

570— Biology 

580 — Botany  (trees,  flowers,  etc.) 
590 — Zoology  (animals) 
598— Birds 
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UNIT  IV— DICTIONARY 

L  Information  needed  by  pupils. 

A.  An  unabridged  dictionary  contains  practically  all  words  in 
the  English  language  at  the  time  of  its  printing. 

B.  Dictionary  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

C.  Dictionary  contains  helps  for  the  location  of  words. 

1.  The  thumb  index — by  opening  the  book  at  any  letter  one 
opens  to  words  beginning  with  that  letter. 

2.  Guide  words  on  each  page — the  word  at  the  top  of  the 
left-hand  column  is  the  first  word  on  that  page,  the  word 
at  the  top  of  the  right-hand  side  is  the  last  word  on  that 
page,  words  alphabetically  arranged  between  these  two 
are  found  on  the  page. 

D.  The  dictionary  gives  information  on: 

1.  Spelling — simple,  compound  words,  plurals,  and  capi- 
talization. 

2.  Abbreviations  and  other  arbitrary  signs. 

3.  Pronunciation — accent,  diacritical  marks. 

4.  Definitions. 

5.  Illustrations. 

6.  Geography — gazetteer  gives  brief  information  about 
places. 

7.  Proper  names — persons,  fiction,  legend. 

8.  Synonyms — words  of  same  meaning;  antonyms — words 
of  opposite  meaning. 

9.  Good  English  usage — colloquial,  obsolete,  slang. 

10.  Foreign  words  and  phrases. 

11.  Parts  of  speech. 

12.  Quotations. 

13.  Derivation  of  words. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Familiarity  with  various  parts  and  arrangement  of  an  un- 
abridged dictionary. 

B.  Knowledge  of  possibilities  of  dictionary  as  a  reference  aid 
and  use  of  it  for  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

C.  Skill  in  the  use  of  dictionaries  large  and  small. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Drill  in  alphabet. 

B.  Technique  of  looking  up  a  word. 
1.  Use  of  thumb  index. 
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2.  Use  of  guide  words  at  top  of  pages. 

3.  Location  of  word  on  page. 

C.  Dictionary  and  alphabetical  games;  speed  {ests. 

D.  Suggestions  on  how  to  teach  the  dictionary  from: 

1.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

2.  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

3.  John  C.  Winston  Company,  623  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111. 

UNIT  V— ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

I.  Information  needed  by  pupils. 

A.  Definition  of  ''encyclopedia"  and  type  of  material  included. 

B.  Qualifications  of  a  good  encyclopedia. 

1.  Up-to-dateness — see  copyright  date. 

a.  Methods  of  being  kept  up-to-date. 

(1)  New  edition. 

(2)  Loose-leaf  method. 

(3)  Yearbook. 

(4)  Supplement. 

2.  Authority. 

a.  Capable  editor-in-chief  and  staff. 

b.  Recognized  specialists  as  authors  of  articlee. 

c.  Reliable  publisher. 

3.  Satisfactory  bibliographies,  maps,  illustrations,  etc. 

4.  Arrangement. 

a.  Large  topics — example,  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica — Use  of 
index  in  this  type. 

b.  Small  topics — example,  The  Encyclopedia  Americana — Use  of 
cross  references  in  this  type. 

C.  Aids  in  the  use  of  an  encyclopedia. 

1.  Lettering  on  the  backs  of  the  volumes. 

2.  Guide  words  on  the  tops  of  the  pages. 

3.  Sub-division  of  the  articles. 

D.  Some  outstanding  encyclopedias. 

1.  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

2.  Encyclopedia  Americana. 

3.  Encyclopedia  Brittanica. 

4.  New  International  Encyclopedia. 

5.  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Ability  to  locate  topics  and  use  encyclopedias  as  reference 
aids. 
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B.  Acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  important  encyclo- 
pedias. 

C.  Habit  of  replacing  volumes  in  proper  order  on  the  shelves. 

D.  Habit  of  selecting  key  word  of  topic  to  be  looked  up. 

IIL  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Encyclopedias  easily  accessible  for  examination. 

B.  Familiarize  pupils  with  appearance,  location,  and  names  of 
best  encyclopedias. 

C.  Information  for  teaching  encyclopedias  and  their  use  avail- 
able from  publishers  of  encyclopedias. 

D.  Make  assignments  for  drill  in  locating  material  in  encyclo- 
pedias bringing  out  important  uses. 

E.  Compare  purpose  of  the  encyclopedia  and  information 
given  with  that  of  the  dictionary. 

UNITS  VI  AND  VII— SPECIAL  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Broad  scope  of  the  field  of  reference  books  and  their  value 
in  connection  with  different  subjects. 

B.  Reference  books  are  not  all  sets  of  books,  many  are  one 
volume. 

C.  Types  of  special  reference  books. 

1.  Biographical  dictionaries. 

a.  Who's  Who. 

b.  Who's  Who  in  America. 

c.  Living  Authors. 

2.  Books  of  quotations. 

a.  Bartletfs  Familiar  Quotations. 

"b.  Hoyfs  New  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations. 

3.  Yearbooks,  directories,  statistical  reference  books. 

a.  North  Carolina  Manual. 

b.  North  Carolina  Yearbook. 

c.  World  Almanac. 

4.  Geographical  Aids. 

a.  Goode's  School  Atlas. 

b.  Lippincotfs  New  Gazetteer  of  the  Wo7-ld. 

5.  Subject  reference  books. 

a.  Stevenson's  Home  Book  of  Verse. 

b.  CrowelVs  Handbook. 

6.  Sets  on  one  subject. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Facility  in  using  outstanding  special  reference  books. 
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B.  Ability  to  correlate  special  subject  with  special  reference 
book. 

C.  Ability  to  use  table  of  contents,  indexes,  cross  references, 
bibliographies,  explanatory  notes,  etc. 

D.  Ability  to  use  explanatory  section  in  special  reference 
books  to  learn  their  arrangement  and  how  to  use  them. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Definition — a  reference  book  is  one  to  be  consulted  for 
definite  information  rather  than  to  be  read  through. 

B.  Attention  to  special  marking  R,  location  of  special  refer- 
ence books. 

C.  Qualities  of  good  reference  books  reviewed. 

D.  Give  pupils  annotated,  explanatory  information  about  each 
book  as  it  is  discussed,  including  range  of  subject  matter 
in  each  book.   Allow  pupils  to  examine  the  books. 

E.  Study  school  curriculum  and  list  under  as  many  subjects 
as  possible  special  reference  books  useful  in  various 
courses. 

F.  Let  students  make  problems  for  other  members  of  the  class 
to  be  answered  by  using  special  reference  books. 

G.  As  subject  of  each  special  reference  book  is  mentioned,  re- 
view other  library  materials  on  that  subject.  For  instance, 
the  subject  history — material  on  history  is  found  in  special 
reference  books,  individual  history  books,  encyclopedias, 
clippings,  pamphlets,  etc. 

UNIT  VIII— CARD  CATALOG 

L  Information  needed  by  pupils. 

A.  Card  catalog  is  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  library. 

B.  Arrangement  in  card  catalog  trays. 

1.  Labels  on  front  of  trays. 

2.  Guide  cards  inside  of  trays. 

3.  Alphabetical  arrangement  of  every  card  in  tray  by  first 
word  on  top  line. 

C.  Main  types  of  cards  in  card  catalog — all  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. 

1.  Author  card — author's  last  name  on  top  line. 

2.  Title  card — ^title  on  top  line. 

3.  Subject  card — subject  of  book  in  red  or  capital  letters 
on  top  line. 

4.  Cross  reference  cards — ''See"  cards  mean  look  under 
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subject  indicated.  For  example,  "Indians,  see  American 
Indians"  means  that  all  information  will  be  found  on 
card  with  subject  ''American  Indians"  on  top  line.  "See 
also"  cards  means  that  additional  information  about  a 
particular  subject  can  be  found  under  the  other  subjects 
listed  on  the  card. 
5.  Analytic  card — card  made  for  part  of  book. 

D.  The  card  catalog  will  answer  the  following  questions : 

1.  Has  the  library  a  book  by  a  certain  author? 

2.  Is  there  a  book  in  the  library  with  a  certain  title? 

3.  What  books  has  the  library  on  a  given  subject? 

E.  The  call  number  appears  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of 
card. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Ability  to  use  card  catalog  skillfully. 

B.  Facility  in  locating  books  on  shelves  through  use  of  card 
catalog  as  an  index  to  library  materials. 

C.  Habit  of  correlating  call  number  on  cards  with  call  number 
on  back  of  book. 

D.  Habit  of  using  good  judgment  in  selecting  best  heading 
under  which  to  look  for  subject  and  selecting  best  refer- 
ences listed. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Sample  cards  for  every  type  of  catalog  card  used  in  library, 
on  large  cardboard  cards. 

B.  Card  catalog  cabinet  and  tray  containing  cards,  guide 
cards,  etc.,  at  hand. 

C.  Pupil  inspection  of  call  number  on  card  and  then  call  num- 
ber on  back  of  book. 

D.  Comparison  to  index  of  textbook. 

E.  Principle  of  using  card  catalog,  not  snaking  card  catalog 
should  be  taught  to  pupils. 

F.  Point  out  specifically  that  in  filing. 

1.  a,  an,  and  the  are  omitted  if  any  of  them  appear  first  on 
top  line,  unless  they  are  needed  to  complete  sense  of 
title. 

2.  Cards  for  books  about  a  person  are  filed  after  cards  for 
books  written  by  that  person. 
3.  Abbreviation  such  as  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  etc.,  are  filed  as  if 
they  were  spelled  out  in  full. 

G.  Assignments  for  definite  use  of  various  types  and  informa- 
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tion  contained  on  catalog  card  should  be  made,  such  as 
''Locate  the  following  by  using  the  card  catalog:" 

1.  The  author  of  ''Wind  in  the  Rigging." 

2.  Titles  and  authors  of  three  books  on  Forests  and  For- 
estry. 

3.  A  short  reference  to  the  life  of  Jane  Austen. 

4.  Titles  of  books  written  by  James  M.  Barrie. 

5.  Name  of  a  book  containing  the  short  story  "Strictly 
Business." 

UNIT  IX— VERTICAL  FILE  AND  MAGAZINES 

I.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  Location  of  vertical  file  in  the  library. 

B.  Type  of  material  in  vertical  file  includes  clippings,  leaflets, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  alphabetically  arranged  by  subject. 

C.  Value  of  vertical  file  as  a  source  for  up-to-date  material. 

D.  Magazines  supplement  the  basic  book  collection  for  refer- 
ence, factual  and  recreational  material. 

E.  Knowledge  of  names,  types,  and  value  for  reference  use 
and  recreational  reading,  of  various  magazines  in  the 
library. 

F.  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  is  an  author,  title, 
subject  index  to  magazine  articles. 

G.  Reader's  Guide  is  issued  monthly,  has  re-alphabetizing  or 
cumulative  features. 

H.  Familiarity  with  check-list  of  magazines  subscribed  to  by 
the  library. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Ability  to  use  vertical  file  for  informational  purposes. 

B.  Ability  to  use  Reader's  Guide  as  an  index  to  magazine  col- 
lection. 

III.  Suggested  devices  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Explanations,  demonstrations,  and  assignments  for  using 
the  vertical  file  effectively. 

B.  Acquaint  students  with  names  and  types  of  magazines 
which  the  library  receives.  Allow  examination  of  maga- 
zines by  pupils. 

C.  Explanation  and  demonstration  of  use  of  the  Reader's 
Guide  and  magazine  check-list. 

D.  Definite  assignments  involving  the  use  of  magazine  collec- 
tion through  skillful  use  of  Reader's  Guide  and  magazine 
check-list. 
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UNIT  X— BIBLIOGRAPHY-MAKING  AND  NOTE-TAKING 
1.  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  A  bibliography  is  a  list  of  references  of  all  books,  maga- 
zines, pamphlets,  newspapers,  etc.,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  particular  subject. 

B.  Places  to  look  for  references  for  a  bibliography. 

1.  Card  catalog  for  individual  books  or  parts  of  books. 

2.  Encyclopedias  and  special  reference  books. 

3.  Reader's  Guide  for  magazine  articles. 

4.  Vertical  file  for  clippings,  pamphlets,  etc. 

C.  A  bibliography  should  be  made  in  good  form  since  it  can  be 
used  again  and  again.  For  books:  Call  number,  author, 
title,  publisher,  date,  title  of  chapter  or  pages  used,  volume 
(if  part  of  a  set).  For  magazines:  Title  of  magazine, 
date  of  issue  (month  and  year),  pages,  title,  and  author  of 
article. 

D.  Bibliography  usually  arranged  alphabetically  by  author. 

E.  Read  entire  article  quickly  or  ''skim"  to  get  main  ideas 
before  taking  any  notes.  Re-read  more  slowly  to  get  im- 
portant sub-topics. 

F.  Full  information  about  the  reference  used  should  be  writ- 
ten down  before  any  notes  are  taken. 

G.  Main  points  should  be  written  down  in  outline  form. 

XL  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Ability  to  compile  a  simple  bibliography  in  good  form. 

B.  Ability  to  follow  principles  of  note-taking  and  to  exercise 
skill  in  note-taking. 

III.  Suggested  devices  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Review  of  resources  provided  by  the  library. 

B.  Distribute  sample  slips  of  paper  giving  qualifications  of  a 
''bibliography  in  good  form." 

C.  Assignment  to  compile  a  bibliography  on  some  subject  (pu- 
pil's individual  hobbies,  English,  History,  or  some  other 
class  assignment). 

D.  Class  discussion  of  value  of  note-taking  in  various  kinds  of 
school  work — debates,  oral  reports.  History,  English,  theme 
writing,  etc. 

E.  Information  and  practice  in  taking  orderly  notes. 
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UNIT  XI— BOOK  RESOURCES  OUTSIDE  THE  SCHOOL 

LIBRARY 

L  Information  needed  by  the  pupils. 

A.  The  public  library  exists  for  the  use  of  all  the  people,  chil- 
dren and  adults. 

1.  Informational  and  recreational  books  are  available  all 
year  round  to  both  in-school  and  out-of -school  people. 

2.  The  public  library  is  organized  much  the  same  way  as 
the  school  library,  so  that  the  ability  to  use  one  means 
the  ability  to  use  the  other. 

3.  Use  of  books  in  the  public  library  is  free  to  all  residents. 

B.  The  North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

1.  A  State  agency  for  the  promotion  of  State-wide  public 
library  service. 

2.  Books  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Library  Commission 
for  the  payment  of  postage. 

3.  Pamphlets,  clippings,  and  special  subject  material  are 
loaned  for  special  programs. 

4.  Where  there  is  a  public  library,  loans  from  the  Library 
Commission  are  secured  through  the  local  public  library. 

C.  The  Library  Extension  Bureau,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

Materials  and  books  are  loaned  for  a  small  fee.  Especially 
useful  for  debate  material  for  high  schools. 

II.  Practices  and  habits  expected  of  pupils. 

A.  Promotion  of  public  library  service  through  membership 
where  there  is  a  public  library.  Interest  in  securing  public 
library  service  where  none  exists. 

B.  Familiarity  with  materials  available  from  public  library 
for  informational  and  recreational  reading. 

C.  Use  of  public  library,  especially  for  summer  reading. 

D.  Realization  that  needed  information  can  be  secured  else- 
where if  not  available  locally. 

III.  Devices  suggested  to  the  teacher. 

A.  Teachers  have  and  use  public  library  card  as  example  to 
boys  and  girls. 

B.  Teachers  promote  interest  in  public  library  by  explanation 
of  regulations,  visit  with  class  to  the  library  pre-planned 
with  the  librarian. 
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C.  Discuss  library  services  and  need  of  the  community  for 
them. 

D.  Encourage  use  of  Library  Commission  and  Library  Exten- 
sion Bureau  for  services  they  can  give. 

UNIT  XII— SUGGESTED  DIAGNOSTIC  TEST 

Underline  the  correct  answer  to  complete  each  statement. 

1.  The  quickest  way  to  find  out  whether  the  book  entitled  Lord 
Jim  is  in  the  library  is  to  look  in  the  card  catalog  drawer 
marked  (a)  Co-Di;  (b)  Li-Ma;  (c)  Ja-La. 

2.  A  list  of  topics  in  a  book  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  is 
(a)  the  index;  (b)  the  table  of  contents;  (c)  the  preface. 

3.  The  Reader's  Guide  is  (a)  the  magazine  containing  con- 
densed articles  from  other  magazines;  (b)  a  selected  catalog 
of  books;  (c)  an  index  to  magazine  articles. 

4.  Only  the  names  of  living  people  are  listed  in  (a)  Century 
Cyclopedia  of  Names;  (b)  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Literature  and  Antiquities;  (c)  Who's  Who  in  America. 

5.  An  unabridged  dictionary  is  (a)  a  dictionary  including  ap- 
proximately all  the  words  in  the  language;  (b)  a  dictionary 
of  proper  names;  (c)  a  selected  list  of  important  words. 

6.  The  classification  number  on  the  back  of  a  book  is  the  sym- 
bol of  (a)  the  subject;  (b)  the  title;  (c)  the  price. 

7.  The  quickest  way  to  find  the  page  on  which  a  certain  topic 
appears  in  a  book  is  through  (a)  the  appendix;  (b)  the 
index;  (c)  the  table  of  contents. 

8.  The  unabridged  dictionaries  in  our  school  library  are  (a) 
Webster's  Neiv  International;  (b)  Funk  and  W agnail's  New 
Standard;  (c)  Century  Dictionary.  (Underline  as  many  as 
are  true  for  your  school.) 

9.  To  find  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  Sir  James  Barire,  look 
in  the  card  catalog  under  (a)  James;  (b)  Sir;  (c)  Barrie. 

10.  Individual  biography  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  (a)  per- 
son written  about;  (b)  title;  (c)  author. 

11.  The  table  of  contents  is  a  list  of  chapters  arranged  (a)  as 
they  appear  in  the  book;  (b)  by  no  special  arrangement; 
(c)  alphabetically  by  first  word. 

12.  A  bibliography  is  (a)  a  list  of  references;  (b)  a  debate; 
(c)  a  life  of  a  person. 

13.  To  find  all  magazine  material  in  our  library  on  a  given  sub- 
ject listed  in  the  Reader's  Guide,  consult  (a)  the  last  issue 
only;  (b)  the  entire  set  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  date; 
(c)  the  large  cumulative  volumes  only. 
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14.  The  guide  to  the  date  of  writing  of  books  is  called  (a)  im- 
print date;  (b)  copyright  date ;  (c)  publication  date. 

15.  In  the  front  of  the  Reader's  Guide  is  (a)  a  list  of  authors 
whose  articles  are  indexed  in  that  issue;  (b)  an  index  to  the 
stories  in  that  issue;  (c)  a  list  of  abbreviations  for  the  mag- 
azines indexed. 

16.  To  mark  a  place  in  a  book  (a)  insert  a  piece  of  paper;  (b) 
turn  down  a  corner  of  the  page;  (c)  insert  a  pencil. 

17.  To  find  a  quotation  in  any  book  of  quotations,  look  in  the  in- 
dex under  the  (a)  first  word;  (b)  main  word  of  the  quota- 
tion; (c)  author. 

18.  To  determine  the  reliability  of  an  encyclopedia  check  (a) 
lengt?!  of  articles;  (b)  qualifications  of  editors  and  authors; 
(c)  illustrations. 

19.  Fiction  is  arranged  alphabetically  on  the  shelf  by  (a)  au- 
thor; (b)  subject;  (c)  title. 

20.  Non-fiction  books  in  a  library  are  grouped  by  (a)  subject; 
(b)  size;  (c)  title. 

21.  Copyright  dates  of  an  encyclopedia  are  indicative  of  (a) 
accuracy;  (b)  age;  (c)  scope. 

22.  Cross  references  in  an  encyclopedia  are  used  to  suggest 
further  sources  of  information  in  (a)  other  books;  (b)  the 
same  set  of  books  under  other  headings;  (c)  the  card  cat- 
alog. 

23.  The  system  in  general  use  for  classifying  books  is  called 
(a)  Dewey  Decimal  classification  system;  (b)  Library  of 
Congress  system;  (c)  Expansive  system. 

24.  To  find  out  what  books  the  library  has  about  China,  one 
should  first  (a)  look  among  the  geography  books;  (b)  con- 
sult the  card  catalog;  (c)  ask  another  student. 

25.  Besides  giving  the  correct  spelling,  pronunciation,  meaning, 
and  parts  of  speech,  an  unabridged  dictionary  gives  (a)  no 
other  information;  (b)  much  information,  including  proper 
names,  foreign  phrases,  synonyms,  abbreviations;  (c)  only 
occasional  information. 


Answers 

1. 

b 

6. 

a 

11.  a 

16. 

a 

21. 

b 

2. 

a 

7. 

b 

12.  a 

17. 

b 

22. 

b 

3. 

c 

8. 

13.  b 

18. 

b 

23. 

a 

4. 

c 

9. 

c 

14.  b 

19. 

a 

24. 

b 

5. 

a 

10. 

a 

15.  c 

20. 

a 

25. 

b 

CHAPTER  VIII 

PUBLICITY  AND  DISPLAYS 

Stimulation  of  interest  in  the  use  of  the  Hbrary  materials  re- 
quires considerable  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  or 
teacher-librarian.  Of  first  importance  is  the  appearance  of  the 
library  room  itself. 

Make  your  school  library  attractive  in  order  to  encourage : 

1.  Orderliness. 

2.  Interest  in  books  and  reading. 

3.  Care  of  library  equipment  and  materials. 

4.  Good  citizenship. 

A  library  can  be  made  attractive  by  giving  attention  to  the 
following  things : 

I.  Books  well  selected  and  in  good  repair. 

A.  Physical  make-up  of  books. 

1.  Durability ;  cloth  covers. 

2.  Reasonable  size. 

3.  Legible  type. 

4.  Paper  of  good  grade,  unglazed. 

5.  Avoidance  in  every  possible  case  of  textbook  editions  of 
fiction  and  other  books  for  general  reading. 

6.  Attractiveness  in  illustrations,  color  of  cover  (bright 
but  not  glaring). 

B.  Selection  of  titles. 

1.  Books  to  select: 

a.  Those  on  approved  lists. 

b.  Those  in  standard  editions;  a  few  books  in  de  luxe  editions. 

c.  Those  with  worth-while  content  from  the  standpoint  of  chil- 
dren's interest,  literary  style,  vocabulary,  authority  of  the 
author,  moral  tone,  and  accurate  information  in  factual 
material. 

d.  Those  well  illustrated  in  keeping  with  accepted  art  principles, 
with  pictures  appropriate  to  the  text,  with  satisfactory  color- 
ing and  clear  design. 

e.  Those  with  clear  simple  type  of  proper  size,  adequate  spacing, 
and  with  ample  margins. 

f.  Those  with  strong  paper  which  is  not  too  glossy  and  is 
nearly  opaque. 

h.  Those  with  substantial  bindings,  attractive  covers,  and  of  a 
size  easily  handled. 

2.  Books  to  be  avoided : 

a.  Those  adult  or  too  advanced  in  viewpoint. 
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b.  Those  completely  out-of-date. 

c.  Those  that  do  not  contribute  to  personal  and  curriculum 
enrichment. 

C.  Repair  of  books. 

1.  Books  mended  at  first  sign  of  wear. 

2.  Fiction,  popular  travel,  and  popular  biography  purchased 
in  reinforced  editions. 

3.  No  worn  books  left  on  the  shelves. 

4.  Repairing  done  carefully. 

II.  Good  housekeeping. 

A.  Books  upright  on  shelves :  paper  covers  removed. 

B.  Books  standing  flush  with  the  edge  of  the  shelves. 

C.  Chairs  and  tables  in  order. 

D.  Top  of  shelving  kept  clear  of  tumbled  books  and  papers. 

E.  Shelving  not  used  for  storage.  Papers  and  materials  stored 

in  cupboards  or  files. 

F.  Window  shades  kept  straight. 

G.  Shelving,  tables,  chairs,  books  kept  dusted. 

H.  Windows  kept  clean. 

III.  Tasteful  decoration. 

A.  Posters  and  book  jackets. 

B.  Carefully  selected  pictures,  preferably  colored  reproductions 

of  famous  pictures. 

C.  Flowers ;  plants. 

D.  Neat,  stimulating  bulletin  boards. 

IV.  Inviting  atmosphere. 

A.  The  use  of  books  and  magazines  considered  a  privilege 

rather  than  a  duty. 

B.  Freedom  of  access  to  books. 

C.  Controlled  freedom  within  the  library  room. 

D.  "A  sympathetic  librarian  who  guides  but  never  intrudes.** 

E.  "A  hum  of  industry." 

ACTIVITIES  TO  STIMULATE  THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  use  of  the  library  must  be  constantly  encouraged  if  pupils 
are  to  acquire  the  habit  of  going  there  for  informational  and 
recreational  reading.  The  suggestions  which  follow  should  be 
helpful  in  this  connection. 
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DEVICES  EMPLOYED  BY  LIBRARIANS  TO  ENCOURAGE 
PUPILS  TO  USE  THE  LIBRARY 

1.  Encourage  reading  by  telling  pupils  of  books  which  may 
interest  them. 

2.  Encourage  pupils  to  go  to  library  individually  as  need  for 
reference  material  arises. 

3.  Encourage  reading  by  giving  pupils  lists  of  suggested 
readings. 

4.  Encourage  teachers  to  take  classes  to  library  for  periods  of 
reference  work. 

5.  Encourage  reading  by  means  of  posters  on  classroom  and 
library  bulletin  boards. 

6.  Teach  pupils  how  to  use  the  library  as  situations  requiring 
its  use  arise  in  connection  with  classwork. 

7.  Devote  a  unit  of  one  or  more  courses  to  teaching  pupils  how 
to  use  the  library. 

8.  Take  classes  to  library  to  spend  periods  for  pleasure  reading. 

9.  Have  pupils  make  posters  for  the  library. 

10.  Read  excerpts  from  library  books  to  stimulate  interest. 

11.  Take  library  books  to  classroom  to  ''sell"  them  to  the  pupils. 

12.  Post  articles  and  clippings  on  classroom  bulletin  boards  and 
inform  pupils  where  additional  materials  can  be  found. 

13.  Exhibit  interesting  books. 

14.  Become  acquainted  with  books  in  library  which  pupils  may 
enjoy  reading. 

15.  Teach  pupils  how  to  use  reference  books  related  to  specified 
course. 

16.  Recommend  magazines  to  be  used  by  pupils. 

17.  Recommend  to  pupils  books  relating  to  their  extra-curricular 
interests. 

18.  Emphasize  current  problems  and  insist  that  pupils  keep  in 
touch  with  magazines  and  newspapers  to  be  found  in  library. 

19.  Have  pupils  keep  record  of  books  they  read. 

20.  Consult  with  teachers  regarding  pupils  who  reveal  poor 
reading  habits. 

21.  Call  attention  to  services  available  from  the  public  library. 

DEVICES  EMPLOYED  BY  LIBRARIANS  TO  ENCOURAGE 
TEACHERS  TO  USE  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

1.  Notify  teachers  of  new  books  and  materials  received. 

2.  Have  frequent  informal  talks  with  teachers. 

3.  Send  teachers  list  of  interesting  magazine  articles. 
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4.  Attend  and  talk  at  departmental  meetings. 

5.  Place  library  notes  on  principal's  bulletin  board. 

6.  Ask  teachers  to  suggest  new  books  to  be  ordered. 

7.  Give  teachers  good  service. 

8.  Attend  and  talk  at  faculty  meetings. 

9.  Work  with  teachers  in  developing  new  courses  of  study. 

10.  Become  familiar  with  course  of  study. 

11.  Have  faculty  reading  table  in  library. 

12.  Invite  new  teachers  to  library  at  opening  of  school  year. 

13.  Visit  classes. 

14.  Send  all  teachers  each  week  a  form  asking  what  library  can 
do  for  them. 

15.  Mention  names  of  teachers  making  outstanding  use  of  library 
in  monthly  report  to  superintendent. 

16.  Give  to  teachers  names  of  little-used  books  relating  to  their 
courses. 

17.  Send  teachers  names  of  books  and  suggestions  for  Book 
Week  activities. 

18.  Ask  teachers  for  suggestions  for  Book  Week  activities. 

19.  Post  on  bulletin  boards  reviews  and  jacket  of  new  books. 

20.  Have  book  exhibits  at  faculty  meetings. 

21.  Have  faculty  meetings  held  in  the  library. 

22.  Hold  open  house  for  teachers  between  semesters. 

23.  Have  a  tea  in  library  for  teachers  at  opening  of  school  year 
or  at  mid-term. 

24.  Use  five  minutes  period  to  discuss  new  books  in  library, 
featuring  library  service  at  each  faculty  meeting. 

25.  Devote  at  least  one  entire  faculty  meeting  to  discussion  of 
school  library  and  its  use. 

ACTIVITIES  WHICH  TEACHERS  EMPLOY  TO  ENCOURAGE 
THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

1.  Take  books  to  class  and  stimulate  interest  in  them. 

2.  Make  topical  assignments  requiring  the  use  of  a  number  of 
books. 

3.  Send  groups  of  pupils  to  library  during  class  periods. 

4.  Determine  what  materials  are  available  before  making  li- 
brary assignments. 

5.  Inform  librarian  as  to  what  the  classes  are  studying,  giving 
early  notice. 

6.  Recommend  books  and  magazine  articles  to  pupils. 

7.  Bring  classes  to  library  for  free  reading  or  supervised  study. 
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8.  Assign  collateral  reading. 

9.  Invite  librarian  to  give  book  talks  to  classes. 

10.  Give  clippings,  pictures,  and  pamphlets  to  librarian. 

11.  Exhibit  projects  in  library. 

12.  Go  to  library  and  browse  during  vacant  periods  or  after 
school  hours. 

13.  Cooperate  with  librarian  in  lost-book  campaigns  and  in  col- 
lecting fines. 

14.  Inform  librarian  of  good  new  books  which  might  be  ordered. 

15.  Give  information  to  librarian  concerning  book  reviews  from 
professional  magazines. 

16.  Place  call  numbers  of  books  on  reading  lists. 

17.  Have  pupils  make  posters  advertising  books  and  give  them 
to  the  library. 

18.  Appoint  in  each  class  a  library  representative  to  keep  in 
touch  with  library  materials  related  to  classwork. 

19.  Advertise  books  both  old  and  new  on  classroom  bulletin 
boards. 

20.  Keep  in  touch  with  what  is  being  taught  in  library  methods 
course  and  correlate  it  with  classwork. 

DEVICES  EMPLOYED  BY  LIBRARIANS  TO  ENCOURAGE 
RECREATIONAL  READING 

Printed  Publicity. 

1.  Place  book  reviews  in  school  paper. 

2.  Place  library  notes  in  school  paper. 

3.  Place  lists  of  new  books  in  school  paper. 

4.  Place  book  advertisements  in  school  paper. 

5.  Place  library  notes  in  school  bulletin  which  is  sent  to  home 
rooms. 

6.  Keep  file  containing  book  jackets  on  librarian's  desk. 

7.  Make  scrapbook  of  clippings  from  book  jackets  describing 
books. 

8.  Cut  book  reviews  from  book  jackets,  paste  on  different  col- 
ored cards,  file  in  box. 

9.  Prepare  and  distribute  book  news  bulletin  prepared  by  li- 
brary club. 

10.  Keep  in  library  book  marks  with  suggested  books  for 
reading. 

11.  Distribute  bibliographies  of  books  for  vacation  reading. 

12.  Make  on  colored  paper  individual  book  lists  for  pupils. 

13.  Cooperate  with  public  library  by  advertising  available  books. 
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Personal  Contacts. 

1.  Have  informal  talks  with  pupils. 

2.  Have  regularly  scheduled  reading  hours  in  library  for  pupils. 

3.  Have  a  story  hour  once  each  semester  for  all  pupils. 

4.  Give  book  talks  to  home  room  groups,  school  clubs,  English 
classes,  other  classes,  assembly  programs. 

5.  Encourage  pupils  to  earn  vacation-reading  certificates  from 
the  public  library. 

6.  Sponsor  book  club  of  pupils  scoring  lowest  in  Stanford- 
Achievement  Test.   Read  books  suited  to  their  ability. 

7.  Have  member  of  library  council  give  talks  to  home  rooms. 

8.  Visit  classes,  hear  book  reports  of  pupils,  and  discuss  related 
books  with  them  if  the  opportunity  arises. 

9.  Read  poetry  to  English  classes. 

10.  Notify  clubs  of  new  books  in  which  members  may  be  in- 
terested. 

11.  Make  special  reading  lists  for  individual  pupils  especially 
those  of  low  IQ. 

12.  Have  one  librarian  (or  pupil  helper)  on  duty  at  stacks  every 
period  to  assist  pupils  to  find  books  they  will  enjoy. 

13.  Make  comments  to  pupils  when  books  are  being  charged  to 
them. 

14.  Give  book  talks  at  end  of  periods  in  the  library. 

15.  Show  pupils  copies  of  beautifully  illustrated  editions  at  time 
of  library  lessons. 

Bulletin  Boards. 

1.  Post  book  jackets. 

2.  Use  posters  advertising  books. 

3.  Post  literature  maps. 

4.  Post  book  reviews  written  by  pupils. 

5.  Post  list  of  famous  men  and  women  whose  birthdays  occur 
during  month  and  exhibit  biographies  and  articles  about 
them. 

6.  Post  on  bulletin  boards  lists  of  books  read  and  recommended 
by  various  pupils. 

7.  Place  posters  made  and  signed  by  pupils  (My  Favorite  Book) 
on  bulletin  board. 

8.  Place  posters  advertising  books  on  bulletin  board  in  study 
hall,  library,  corridors. 

9.  Post  movie  stills  along  with  books. 

10.  Post  illustrated  book  lists  in  the  library. 

11.  Post  on  bulletin  board  list  of  teachers'  favorite  books. 
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12.  Post  book  lists  relating  to  current  plays,  operas,  lectures, 
movies,  etc. 

Books. 

1.  Display  books  in  library. 

2.  Display  books  in  case  in  main  corridor  of  building. 

3.  Exhibit  collections  of  books  relating  to  assembly  programs, 
lectures,  plays,  etc. 

4.  Have  special  book  case  of  finely  illustrated  editions. 

5.  Exhibit  new  books. 

6.  Exhibit,  during  Book  Week,  books  supplied  by  book  stores. 

7.  Devote  one  section  of  library  shelves  to  books  concerning 
hobbies,  one  to  recent  books  that  have  been  made  into  movies, 
etc. 

8.  Build  up  sections  and  collections  of  autographed  books. 

9.  Build  up  book  exhibits  around  autographs  of  famous  men 
and  women. 

Miscellaneous. 

1.  Arrange  to  have  pupils  spend  vacant  periods  in  the  library. 

2.  Supply  pupils  wishing  them,  with  notebooks :  Books  I  Have 
Read.    (Gaylord's  for  example). 

3.  Have  librarian  at  public  library  give  book  talks  to  pupils. 

4.  Give  State  Reading  Circle  Certificate  to  pupils  who  read 
specified  number  of  books. 

5.  Make  study  of  pupils'  reading  habits  and  interests. 

6.  Present  auditorium  program  on  books. 

7.  Present  book  plays  at  assembly  programs. 

8.  Present  book  plays  in  the  library. 

9.  Buy  books  suggested  by  pupils  when  advisable. 
10.  Advertise  books  through  library  instruction. 

ACTIVITIES  CARRIED  ON  BY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

PUPILS 

1.  Learn  proper  care  of  library  materials. 

2.  Learn  proper  library  behavior. 

3.  Become  acquainted  with  library. 

4.  Browse,  looking  at  books  and  magazines. 

5.  Read  for  pleasure  and  information. 

6.  Listen  to  stories  or  poems  read  or  told. 

7.  Discuss  stories  or  poems  read  or  told. 

8.  Have  book  talks  and  book  reports. 

9.  Select  stories  and  poems  to  be  used  for  audience  reading. 
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10.  Have  reading  classes  for  group  reading  and  discussion. 

11.  Have  reading  classes  for  silent  reading. 

12.  Find  references  needed  for  assignments. 

13.  Have  lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and  library. 

14.  Make  field  trip  to  the  public  library. 

BOOK  WEEK  SUGGESTIONS 

Book  Week  is  an  excellent  means  of  arousing  children's  and 
parents'  interest  in  books,  but  boys  and  girls  acquire  a  genuine 
love  of  reading  only  through  intimate  association  with  books  the 
year  round,  so  that  they  come  to  look  upon  them  as  delightful 
everyday  companions. 

Young  people  usually  enjoy  developing  Book  Week  plans  and 
should  be  called  on  for  help  in  this  celebration.  Teachers  and 
librarians  should  remember  that  follow-up  activities  may  be  even 
more  important  than  the  actual  Book  Week  projects. 

I.  Projects  and  Exhibits. 

A.  A  book  shelf  or  table  display  of  book  characters  or  a  book 
scene  is  effective.  Newbery  Prize  books,  a  scene  from  one 
book,  etc.,  are  effective. 

B.  Book  marks,  a  book  frieze,  book  jackets,  book  posters  made 
by  pupils  create  interest. 

C.  Soap  carvings,  clay  models,  or  other  handicraft  presenta- 
tion of  book  characters  make  attractive  exhibits. 

D.  An  exhibit  of  books  around  a  central  theme  usually  pro- 
motes investigation,  e.g.,  Howard  Pyle,  airplanes,  colonial 
leaders,  etc. 

E.  Money  raised  by  individuals  or  groups  for  book  purchases 
emphasizes  book  value. 

F.  Written  expressions  or  compositions  on  book  or  reading 
themes  arouse  thinking,  as:  (1)  care  of  books;  (2)  a  fa- 
vorite author;  (3)  a  well-known  illustrator;  (4)  book 
review. 

G.  Oral  expressions  such  as  book  talks,  book  reviews,  etc., 
spread  interest. 

H.  A  scrapbook  of  biographical  and  critical  notes  of  authors 
and  books  prepared  by  pupils  is  a  helpful  reading  aid. 

I.  Book  games  such  as  scrambled  titles,  charades,  riddles, 
missing  words,  etc.,  are  always  enjoyed. 

J.  Individual  reading  maps,  showing  setting  of  books  read, 

help  diversify  reading  interests. 
K.  A  ''Book  Newspaper"  can  be  used  to  promote  many  ideas. 
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L.  Miniature  library  rooms,  stage  sets,  peep  shows,  book 
houses,  etc.,  exercise  creative  ingenuity  of  pupils. 

M.  Dramatizations  and  book  programs  are  always  suitable 
publicity.   The  following  are  suggestions  for  settings : 

1.  A  simple  plan  is  to  show  a  boy  or  girl  asleep  before  a 
fireplace  or  under  a  tree,  while  across  the  stage  a  suc- 
cession of  book  characters  (children  in  costume)  pass. 
An  announcer  gives  the  name  of  each  character  and  the 
book  title,  reading  a  quotation,  or  the  children  in  the 
audience  guess  the  name  of  each  character. 

2.  Another  plan  involves  the  construction  of  a  huge  book, 
one  side  arranged  as  a  stage  entrance.  A  child  taps  on 
the  book  door  and  calls  forth  the  book  characters  who 
perform  scenes  from  various  books. 

3.  A  series  of  tableaus,  the  children  guessing  the  books  » 
represented,  may  be  worked  out. 

4.  An  international  book  parade  may  be  planned,  charac- 
ters from  books  about  different  countries  appearing  in 
procession  in  costume.  Other  book  parades  might  be 
Book  Fairies,  Storybook  Heroes,  American  Fiction  char- 
acters, etc. 

5.  Prizes  may  be  offered  for  the  most  original  costumes  at 
the  Book  Week  party.  Book  characters,  book  charades, 
and  guessing  contests  can  be  v/orked  out  in  classroom 
exercises. 

6.  A  student  or  the  school  librarian  may  give  a  series  of 
brief  reviews  of  books  at  the  school  assembly.  As  each 
title  is  announced,  a  student  appears  on  the  stage  cos- 
tumed to  portray  the  chief  character  of  the  novel  or 
biography,  or  to  emphasize  the  type  of  book  (on  ath- 
letics, science,  airplanes,  etc.). 

N.  Contests  create  interest.  These  may  relate  to  (1)  book 
reviews;  (2)  book  essays;  (3)  designs  for  book  marks, 
book  plates,  book  jackets,  posters,  etc.;  (4)  book  soap 
carvings  or  clay  models;  (5)  dolls  in  book  costume;  (6) 
titles  in  hidden-title  story;  (7)  identification  of  illustrator's 
work,  etc. 

0.  A  Book  Fair  or  Carnival  makes  a  gala  celebration.  The 
Book  Carnival  is  suggested  as  an  evening  event  for  appre- 
ciation of  good  books  and  of  library  service  in  the  com- 
munity and  school.  A  Book  Carnival  is  primarily  to  bring 
to  mind  books,  especially  children's  books.    This  should  be 
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a  gala  affair  with  color  and  costume,  a  large  attendance 
and  an  air  of  enjoyment. 

1.  Discuss  with  P.  T.  A.,  teachers,  and  pupils  the  possi- 
bility for  having  a  book  carnival,  so  the  whole  group 
will  grasp  the  idea  and  be  ready  to  enter  into  the  fun. 

2.  Determine  the  date  and  place.  It  will  be  best  to  have  it 
at  night,  so  the  fathers  can  participate.  The  school 
gymnasium  or  the  auditorium  is  an  excellent  place. 

3.  Appoint  a  committee  to  make  plans  and  to  carry  forth 
the  Carnival.  A  small  committee  of  five  is  best.  Each 
person  may  be  a  chairman  of  a  committee  and  choose 
his  workers.  Committees  may  be  publicity,  house, 
music,  and  stunt. 

a.  The  Publicity  Committee  sees  that  publicity  is  carried  in  the 
local  newspapers  and  in  any  of  the  daily  papers  taken  in  the 
community.  It  issues  invitations  to  all  who  might  be  inter- 
ested. The  Carnival  may  be  a  community  affair,  sponsored  by 
P.  T.  A.  Emphasize  that  groups  may  represent  characters  in 
one  book.  Encourage  the  various  grades  to  select  a  book  and 
to  plan  costumes  for  their  room  representation. 

b.  The  House  Committee  arranges  the  place,  has  it  clean,  and 
makes  it  attractive  by  posters,  colored  streamers,  and  book 
jackets. 

c.  The  Music  Committee  arranges  for  music  by  the  school  band  or 
school  orchestra  or  someone  who  plays  the  piano. 

4.  The  Master  of  Ceremonies  may  be  the  athletic  director 
or  some  energetic  person  who  will  keep  the  program 
moving.  He  should  call  the  names  of  the  characters  as 
they  appear  on  the  stage  on  the  night  of  the  Carnival. 

5.  If  an  admission  charge  is  to  be  made,  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  collect  this  money  at  the  entrance,  so  that 
people  can  pay  and  not  wait  long  in  line. 

6.  When  the  guests  in  costume  arrive,  group  them  first  as 
to  the  books  with  many  characters,  and  then  individual 
representations ;  or  they  might  be  arranged  by  books  for 
little  children,  books  for  older  children,  and  then  any 
adult  books. 

7.  Prizes  may  or  may  not  be  offered.  If  offered,  the  prizes 
should  be  books  and  should  be  given  to  the  room  or 
grade,  not  to  an  individual.  If  prizes  are  to  be  given, 
have  the  Publicity  Committee  announce  well  in  advance 
the  conditions,  as:  (1)  largest  number  of  fathers  in 
costume  from  any  one  room;  (2)  largest  number  of 
people  in  costume  from  any  one  room;  (3)  most  artistic 
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costume  representing  a  book  character;  (4)  cleverest 
costume  representing  a  book  character. 

8.  Costuming  is  not  compulsory  for  attendance,  but  all 
should  be  encouraged  to  cooperate  for  costumes  make  a 
success  of  a  Book  Carnival.  Both  old  favorites  and  new 
titles  may  be  represented.  If  the  costumed  characters 
circulate  about  and  give  everyone  an  opportunity  to 
guess  whom  they  represent,  interest  is  increased. 

9.  A  description  of  the  Book  Carnival  as  held  at  Asheville 
can  be  found  in  the  National  Parent  Teacher  Magazine 
for  September  1935,  on  page  39,  and  in  the  Wilson  Bul- 
letin for  October  1935,  on  page  122. 

P.  A  **Book  Broadcast"  program  spreads  interest.  Such  a 
program  could  be  used  for  an  assembly  program,  P.  T.  A. 
meeting,  etc.  The  television  aspect  could  be  included  if 
desired. 

Q.  A  book  pageant  showing  (1)  How  books  grew ;  (2)  Present 
use  of  books;  and  (3)  Books  of  the  future  (Professor 
book,  talking  book,  television  book,  etc.)  makes  an  instruc- 
tive presentation. 
R.  A  Book  Week  Circus  or  Fair  has  been  very  effective  in 
many  schools.    See  North  Carolina  Education  Magazine, 
March  1936,  page  318. 
Remember  that  material  on  Book  Week  is  available  each  year 
from  Book  Week  Headquarters,  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers,  347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Many  publishers,  such  as  Macmillan  Company;  Frederick  A. 
Stokes;  Little,  Brown,  and  Company;  etc.,  usually  have  leaflets 
of  suggestions. 

BULLETIN  BOARD  DISPLAYS 

Bulletin  board  displays  should  be  prepared  as  stimulation  for 
intellectual  and  reading  interests.  It  is  wise  to  have  at  least  one 
bulletin  board  display  which  refers  directly  to  books.  The  books 
preferably  are  shelved  below  or  with  the  exhibit.  Where  this 
is  not  possible,  lists  of  books  may  be  used.  Any  library  display 
should  present  information,  be  instructive  and  also  be  entertain- 
ing. 

By  carefully  thinking  out  displays  each  of  the  important  sub- 
jects in  the  Dewey  Decimal  classification  can  be  presented  during 
the  year.    All  of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  can  be  empha- 
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sized  by  proper  displays.  Many  schools  find  it  advisable  to  have 
three  bulletin  boards  which  are  used  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Daily  news  bulletin. 

2.  Important  birthdays.  This  material  would  remain  up  only 
for  the  birthday. 

3.  Special  celebrations  and  general  subjects.  This  material 
would  usually  be  displayed  for  a  week  even  though  the  event 
took  place  on  one  day. 

In  order  to  be  effective  the  bulletin  board  display  or  exhibit 
must:  (1)  be  prepared  with  thought  and  care ;  (2)  be  attractive ; 
(3)  make  an  appeal  to  eye  and  thought;  (4)  be  timely;  (5)  have 
news  value;  (6)  be  changed  frequently.  Various  devices  have 
been  used  to  achieve  good  results.  Chief  among  them  is  the 
selection  of  a  caption  which  attracts  interest.  Marionettes, 
movies,  posterbook  lists,  book  jackets,  pictures,  carvings  have 
been  used  successfully. 

The  following  references  will  give  excellent  suggestions  for 
displays  other  than  those  given  in  this  bulletin : 

1.  Fish.    Children's  Almanac  of  Books.    Stokes.  25^. 

2.  Reading  and  the  School  Library  (Magazine).  Follett. 
$1.00  yearly. 

The  1937  issues  have  carried  a  series  of  articles  on  bulle- 
tin board  displays. 

3.  Teacher's  Almanac  1936.    Heath.  Free. 

4.  Telephone  Almanac  1937.  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.  Free. 

5.  Wilson  Bulletin  (Magazine).    Wilson.    50^^  yearly. 

Nearly  every  issue  has  an  article  which  is  helpful. 

6.  World  Book  Encyclopedia  Monthly  Bulletin.  Quarrie. 

This  will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  owns  a  set  of  the 
encyclopedia. 

Following  is  suggestive  of  what  can  be  done  during  the  school 
year  with  the  use  of  two  blackboards,  one  for  more  general  sub- 
jects and  the  other  for  birthdays  of  men  and  women  who  should 
be  of  interest  to  pupils.  The  figure  in  each  case  refers  to  the 
date  during  the  month  when  the  event  should  be  celebrated. 

SEPTEMBER 

First  Monday — Labor  Day. 

Display  information  about  labor  leaders,  labor  parties. 
Pictures:  "Man  with  the  Hoe,"  "Angelus,"  "Song  of  the  Lark." 
Quotation:  "...  there  is  always  work, 

And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will; 
And  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil." 

— Lowell. 
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Patriotic  Week. 

14 — Star  Spangled  Banner. 

16 —  Pilgrims  sailed  from  England  1620. 

17 —  Constitution  Day.    Constitution  of  United  States  adopted  1787. 
17 — Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Harvest  Festival. 
11 — Harvest  Festival. 

28 — American  Indian  Day.    Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"   would  be  ef- 
fective.   Indian  village  in  harvest  time. 

Birthdays. 

2 — Eugene  Field. 

Sugar  Plum  Tree  made  of  branch  and  gum  drop  candies.  Use 
the  poem,  "The  Sugar  Plum  Tree." 

6 —  Lafayette. 

"France-America."    Map  with  ships  going  from  one  country  to 
the  other.    Books  on  Lafayette. 

7 —  Queen  Elizabeth. 

13 —  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing. 
15 — James  Fenimore  Cooper. 
18 — Samuel  Johnson. 

OCTOBER 

Second  week.    Fire  Prevention  Week. 

Plenty  of  newspaper  material  for  educational  training  in  fire  prevention. 

Second  week.    National  Picture  Week. 

Use  any  type  of  exhibit,  simple  or  elaborate. 

(1)  Work  of  a  single  artist. 

(2)  Work  of  a  particular  school. 

(3)  Art  in  general. 

(4)  Recent  books  on  art. 

(5)  Art  appreciation. 
12 — Columbus  Day. 

Discovery  and  exploration.  Ships. 
31 — Halloween. 
Birthdays. 

2 —  Ferdinand  Foch. 

3 —  William  Crawford  Gorgas. 

4 —  Jean  Francois  Millet. 
6 — Jenny  Lind. 

6 —  George  Westinghouse. 

7 —  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

14 —  William  Penn. 

15 —  Vergil. 

16—  Noah  Webster.     (See  April  14) . 
20 — Christopher  Wren. 
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27 — Theodore  Roosevelt. 
29— John  Keats. 
NOVEMBER 

Second  Tuesday.    Election  Day. 

News,  books  on  government,  voting,  etc. 

11 —  Armistice  Day.    Peace,  Unknown  Soldier. 
Second  week.    Education  Week. 

Third  Week.   Book  Week.    (See  page  94.) 
Last  Thursday.  Thanksgiving. 

Early  American  history,  art,  architecture,  furniture.    Pioneer  Life. 

21 — North  Carolina  or  Statehood  Day. 

North  Carolina  ratified  Constitution  1789.    Can  be  part  of  an  elab- 
orate program  "Know  Your  State"  or  simple  State  board. 
Birthdays. 

3— William  C.  Bryant. 
lO—Oliver  Goldsmith. 

13 —  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

14—  Robert  Fulton. 
22— George  Eliot. 

29—  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

30 —  Mark  Twain  (Samuel  Clemens). 

DECEMBER 

12 —  Our  National  Capitol  Day. 

Pictorial  chart  of  Washington,  D.  C  ,  permanent  home  of  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, 

25 — Christmas. 

Variety  of  subjects;  customs  in  many  lands;  reproductions  of  famous 
works  of  art.  Holy  Night;  illustrate  Christmas  stories,  " 'Twas  the 
Night  Before  Christmas";  Holiday  Posters 
Birthdays. 

7 —  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots. 

8—  Eli  Whitney. 

8 — Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Figures  of  Tar  Baby  and  Brer  Rabbit. 
17_John  G.  Whittier. 

Illustrate  Snowbound. 
22 — John  Newbery.  (Death.) 

Information  about  Newbery  prize,  display  of  books. 
24— Kit  Carson. 

Hunter  trapper  guide;   last  of  trail  makers;   "Ride  with  Kit 
Carson";  portrayal  of  Life  of  Trail  Maker. 

JANUARY 

6_Twelfth  Day. 

Origin,  history,  customs. 
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7 — American  Revolution. 

Coincident  birthdays: 
1 — Paul  Revere. 
7 — Israel  Putnam. 

10 —  Ethan  Allen. 

11 —  Alexander  Hamilton. 
17 — Benjamin  Franklin. 

(Pictorial  map,  "We  Ride  with  Revere."    Relics  of  Revolutionary 
Days — Lexington,  Concord,  and  Boston.) 

Third  week.    Thrift  Week. 

Books  to  help  save  money. 

Last  Sunday.    Child  Labor. 

Poems  on  child  labor.    History  or  problems  of  child  labor. 
Birthdays. 

6 —  Joan  of  Arc. 

17 —  Benjamin  Franklin. 

18—  Daniel  Webster. 

19—  Robert  E.  Lee. 
19— Edgar  A.  Poe. 

21 —  Stonewall  Jackson. 
25 — Robert  Burns. 

27 — Lewis  Carroll. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 
FEBRUARY 

Second  week.    Boy  Scout  Anniversary  Week. 

Books  every  scout  should  read;  outdoors  for  a  scout. 

Second  week.    National  Drama  Week. 
Second  week.    Negro  History  Week. 

Secure  material  from  Associated  Publishers,  Inc.,  1538  Ninth  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
12 — Abraham  Lincoln. 

Pictorial  Biography  "From  Log  Cabin  to  Capitol."   Lincoln  Memorial. 
14 — Valentine  Day. 

Origin  and  history.    History  of  valentines,  various  kinds  and  types 
through  the  years. 
22 — George  Washington. 
Birthdays. 

7 —  Charles  Dickens. 

10 —  Charles  Lamb. 

11 —  Daniel  Boone. 
11 — Thomas  Edison. 

19 — Nikolaus  Copernicus. 

22 —  James  Russell  Lowell. 

27 — Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
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MARCH 

3 — Hina-no  Sekku — Feast  of  the  Dolls  (dedicated  to  girls  of 
Japan). 

(April  5 — Feast  of  the  Flags  dedicated  to  the  boys  of  Japan.) 
Japan — Description  and  Travel. 
Japan — Social  Life  and  Customs. 
Second  week.    Girl  Scouts  Anniversary. 
15— Ides  of  March. 

Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar."  Superstitions. 
17— St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Ireland  and  St.  Patrick.    "Ireland  changes,  but  not  St.  Patrick." 
Third  Friday.    Arbor  Day. 
Last  week.    Health  Week. 

Health  Bookshelf. 
Birthdays. 

1 —  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 

Pictures  of  his  famous  work  from  Perry  Picture  Co.  Adams 
Memorial  in  Washington — Lincoln  in  Chicago. 

2—  Dewitt  Clinton. 

2 —  Sam  Houston. 

3 —  Alexander  Bell. 

5 —  Howard  Pyle. 

6 —  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

6 —  Michelangelo. 

7 —  Luther  Burbank. 

16 —  James  Madison. 

17 —  Kate  Greenaway. 
19 — David  Livingston. 

22 — Rosa  Marie  Bonheur. 

APRIL 

First  week.    Negro  Health  Week. 
3 — First  Pony  Express. 

Riders  left  Sacremento  to  ride  East;  left  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  ride 
West.    Transportation  project.    Map  of  United  States  showing 
route.   Pony  figures  at  intervals. 
14 — Dictionary  Day.  First  edition  of  Webster  published  1828. 

Dictionary  games.   Display  of  dictionaries. 
Changeable.  Easter. 

Religious  books.    Art  masterpieces. 

Third  week.    National  Garden  Week.     National  Forestry 
Week. 

Books  on  trees  and  conservation  of  National  Forests. 

Third  week.    Better  Homes  Week. 
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Last  week.    Humane  Week.    Protection  of  Animals. 
Historical  Events. 

18—  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  1775. 

19 —  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 

30 — Washington  inaugurated  first  President  in  New  York  City,  1789. 
30 — Louisiana  Purchase,  1803. 

Seasonal  Interest. 

Books  on  sports.    Books  on  out-of-doors. 

Birthdays. 

2 —  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

Fairyland  table  reproduction  or  map. 

3 —  Washington  Irving. 
10 — Joseph  Pulitzer. 

16— Wilbur  Wright.    (Orville  Wright,  August  19.) 
21 — John  Muir. 

Nature. 

23 — William  Shakespeare. 
25 — Guglielmo  Marconi. 
27 — Samuel  B.  Morse. 
27— Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

MAY 

1 — May  Day. 

Announce  May  Day  events  in  traditions  and  history.    Dolls  around  a 
May  Pole. 
5 — Bird  Day. 

Spring  Festival.    Birds,  flowers,  trees. 
First  week.    Child  Health  Day. 
Second  Sunday.    Mother's  Day. 
Second  week.    National  Music  Week. 

Books  on  music,  biography  of  great  musicians,  musical  magazines. 

13 — Jamestown  settled. 

16 — Joan  of  Arc  canonized.    (See  birthday,  January  6.) 
18— Peace  Day  or  Good  Will  Day. 

21 — Charles  A.  Lindbergh — First  non-stop  flight.  Aviation. 
Fourth  week.    National  Poetry  Week. 
Vacation  interests. 
Birthdays. 

3 —  Jacob  Riis. 

4 —  Horace  Mann. 
9 — James  Barrie. 

12 — Florence  Nightingale. 
25 — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
27— Julia  Ward  Howe. 

"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic' 
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STUDENT  LIBRARIANS  AND  LIBRARY 

CLUBS 

PUPIL  STAFF  ORGANIZATION 

Recommended  Requirements. 

1.  A  passing  grade  in  all  subjects. 

2.  High  citizenship  rating. 

3.  Recommendations  from  home  room  teacher. 

4.  Attitude  of  helpfulness. 

5.  Willingness  to  do  any  task  assigned. 

6.  Legible  handwriting. 

7.  Neatness  of  person  and  dress. 

8.  All  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  well  to  choose  students 
who  have  the  ability  to  type,  print  or  do  art  poster  work  if 
needed. 

Recommended  Credit. 

Pupils  helping  with  library  service  receive  one  credit  for  two 
years  of  work  in  some  schools.  In  return  for  this,  they  give 
one  hour  of  service  daily,  and  are  likewise  expected  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  library  study,  involving  written  assign- 
ments, every  week  or  so. 

Training. 

Wilma  Bennett's  invaluable  book  The  Student  Library  Assis- 
tant, published  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  is  an  excellent 
basis  for  training  of  pupil  assistants.  Individual  copies  are 
unnecessary,  but  one  copy  should  be  kept  as  reference  in  the 
library  workroom,  together  with  such  helps  as  Ward: 
Practical  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries;  Wilson:  School  Li- 
brary Experience;  Fargo:  The  Library  in  the  School; 
Brown:  The  Library  Key;  A  scrapbook  of  material  from 
the  Wilson  Bulletin,  etc. 

Aside  from  the  routine  work  of  desk  duty,  the  library  course 
offers  a  wide  field  of  specialized  instruction  in  creative  and 
individual  laboratory  duty.  The  possibilities  of  this  work 
will  be  clear  from  the  following  suggestive  list.  The  per- 
sonal interest  approach  to  the  course  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  librarian  to  give  every  member  of  the  class  an  op- 
portunity for  self -activity.   Each  student  helper  should  feel 
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free  at  any  time  to  ask  that  he  be  scheduled  to  some  parti- 
cular bit  of  work  that  he  would  like  to  undertake. 

Suggested  Activities. 

1.   Library  Background. 

A.  Studying  history  of  books  and  libraries. 

B.  Studying  Dewey  Decimal  classification. 

C.  Learning  to  use  periodical  indexes. 

D.  Selecting  books  for  personal  library. 

E.  Studying  illustrators  and  their  works. 

F.  Studying  characteristics  of  popular  and  classic  material. 
IL    Books  and  Materials. 

A.  Pasting  in  pockets  and  date  due  slips. 

B.  Accessioning  books. 

C.  Stamping  ownership. 

D.  Opening  new  books. 

E.  Shellacking  or  laquering  books. 

F.  Cleaning  books. 

G.  Mending  books. 

1.  Torn  pages. 

2.  Drilling  and  sewing  books. 

3.  Recasing. 

4.  Recovering. 

H.  Typing  book  cards  and  pockets. 

I.  Marking  books  with  white  ink. 
J.  Shelf  reading. 

K.  Filing  shelf  list  and  catalog  cards  above  the  rod. 

L.  Typing  letters,  lists,  and  cards. 

M.  Assisting  with  preparation  of  orders. 

N.  Shelving  books. 

0.  Circulating,  charging,  and  returning  books. 
P.  Sending  overdue  notices  and  collecting  overdue  books  and 
fines. 

Q.  Clipping,  preparing,  and  filing  clippings  and  pictures. 
R.  Ordering  and  checking  pamphlets. 
S.  Preparing  newspapers  and  magazines  for  use. 
T.  Taking  inventory. 
IIL    Room  Arrangement  and  Publicity. 

A.  Dusting  books,  shelves,  desk,  tables,  etc. 

B.  Arranging  flowers  and  caring  for  plants. 

C.  Adjusting  window  shades  and  ventilating  room. 

D.  Keeping  books  upright  and  in  order  on  shelves. 

E.  Keeping  tables  and  chairs  in  order. 
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F.  Caring  for  mechanical  and  mending  tools  and  materials. 

G.  Checking  attendance. 

H.  Preparing  posters,  bulletin  boards  and  arranging 
displays. 

I.  Keeping  magazines  and  newspapers  in  order. 

J.  Making  scrapebook  of  school  activities,  poetry,  authors, 
etc. 

IV.    Publicity  Outside  the  Library. 

A.  Arranging  library  assembly  programs. 

B.  Editing  library  newspaper  column. 

C.  Giving  book  talks. 

D.  Interesting  other  school  groups  in  the  library. 

E.  Preparing  Book  Week  displays. 

F.  Writing  reviews  of  new  books. 

G.  Applying  variety  to  individual  reading. 

H.  Visiting  other  libraries. 

I.  Reading  book  reviews  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
J.  Familiarizing  self  with  various  authors. 

K.  Learning  opportunities  and  requirements  in  library  work. 
Library  work  will  resolve  itself  into  one  of  the  following 
divisions  mentioned  by  Miss  Bennett  in  her  Student  Library 
Assistant.  It  is  usually  best  to  call  each  of  these  divisions 
a  *'unit"  and  to  require  completion  in  every  step  of  a  cer-  ' 
tain  unit  before  going  on  to  another.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
have  the  beginning  assistant  read  the  chapter  in  Bennett 
on  that  unit,  following  this,  if  necessary,  by  additional 
reading  in  the  other  books  mentioned,  and  hand  in  a  written 
assignment  on  that  unit  as  a  whole  before  beginning  work. 
The  student  then  takes  up  the  practical  steps  of  that  unit, 
one  by  one,  until  every  process  is  mastered.   The  units  are : 

1.  Cataloguing  and  order  work  (advanced  students). 

2.  Circulation. 

3.  Library  housekeeping. 

4.  Mechanical  preparation  of  books. 

5.  Mending. 

6.  Care  of  periodicals  and  newspapers. 

7.  Publicity  work. 

8.  Clerical  duties  (needs  special  training  for  this). 

9.  Reference  duty  (advanced  students) . 

Scheduling  Work. 

All  duties  that  can  be  performed  by  pupil  assistants  should  be 
listed.    Each  duty  is  given  a  code  letter  or  number,  and 
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from  this  schedule  the  work  for  the  Hbrary  staff  is  made 
up.  A  standard  form  for  this  weekly  schedule — filling  in  op- 
posite the  pupil's  name,  the  duty  scheduled  for  that  week — 
should  be  used  (see  form) . 
As  no  code  or  schedule  can  always  be  counted  upon  to  work  * 
smoothly  in  a  high  school  library,  where  last  minute  changes 
and  substitutions  are  often  necessary,  considerable  leeway 
in  changing  duties  should  be  allowed. 


FORM  FOR  STUDENT  ASSISTANTS 


Weekly  Schedule 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thu7's. 

Fri. 

1st  Period 

Mary  Smith  

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

Elizabeth  Andrews 

cd-1 

cd-2 

cd-3 

ed-4 

cd-5 

2nd  Period 

Alice  Brown  

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

John  Jones  

he 

he 

he 

he 

he 

3rd  Period 

Frank  Johnson  

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

Janet  Owen  

efc 

efc 

efc 

efc 

efc 

4th  Period 

Norman  Goode  

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

Paul  Ashley  

gc 

gc 

gc 

gc 

gc 

5th  Period 

Pauline  Starnes  

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

Frances  Allen  

i 

i 

i 

i 

6th  Period 

Mary  Alford  

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

ab 

Nancy  Bradley  

he 

he 

he 

he 

he 

7th  Period 

Ann  Bynum  

abc 

abc 

abc 

abc 

abc 

Circulation  Work 

Shelf  Reading 

a.    Charging  books 

1. 

Fiction 

b.    Slipping  books 

2. 

000-600 

e.    Verifying  and  shelving  books 

3. 

600-920 

d.    Reading  shelves 

4. 

920-921 

e.    Sending  daily  overdues 

5. 

930-999 

f.    Sending  second  notices 

6. 

Reference 

g.    Messenger  notices 

7. 

Magazine  Stacks 

h.  Clipping 

8. 

800 

1.  Mending 
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Grading  Pupil  Work. 

Work  is  preferably  graded  at  the  end  of  the  period.  In  any 
case,  the  pupil  assistant  is  asked  to  hand  in  a  slip  stating 
what  duties  were  completed  during  the  hour.  The  librarian 
checks  that  against  the  week's  schedule  and  when  possible 
inspects  the  work  personally. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities. 

A  feeling  of  staff  loyalty  and  pride  should  be  encouraged.  Field 
trips  to  nearby  libraries,  staff  picnics  and  hikes  are  helpful. 
A  staff  scrapbook  of  pictures  and  clippings  adds  interest. 

LIBRARY  CLUBS 

Purpose. 

1.  To  sponsor  a  greater  interest  among  the  students  in  libra- 
ries and  library  service. 

2.  To  stimulate  reading  interests. 

3.  To  improve  the  library  service  of  the  school. 

Membership. 

Any  student  who  wishes  to  join  the  Library  Club  should  be 
eligible  for  membership  just  as  he  is  for  any  other  school 
club.  To  maintain  membership,  the  club  members  should 
attend  the  meetings  and  participate  in  the  club  activities. 

Officers. 

The  following  officers  are  usually  elected  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester:  President,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
reporter.  The  chairman  of  standing  committees  are  usually 
appointed  by  the  president  with  the  advice  of  the  school 
librarian. 

Committees. 

1.  Program  Committee. 

The  Program  Committee  plans  the  program  for  each 
meeting.  Each  program  should  be  planned  well  in  advance 
and  checked  on  so  that  it  will  proceed  smoothly  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

2.  Book  Committee. 

At  each  meeting  the  Book  Committee  reports  the  titles  of 
new  books  and  gives  a  brief  review  of  one  old  and  one  new 
book  which  may  later  be  publicized  in  the  library.  It  is 
nice  for  this  group  to  prepare  an  annotated  list  of  all  new 
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books  which  can  be  mimeographed  for  distribution  to  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

3.  Magazine  Committee. 

Members  of  the  committee  report  on  one  or  two  out- 
standing magazine  articles  which  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  group. 

4.  Scrap-book  Committee. 

The  library  should  keep  scrapbooks  of  all  school  activities 
appearing  in  local  newspapers  and  of  other  school  news 
which  would  be  of  school  historical  interest.  This  committee 
compiles  such  scrapbooks,  including  clippings,  programs, 
pictures,  reports,  bulletins,  etc.,  about  the  school. 

5.  Publicity  Committee. 

This  group  helps  with  the  planning  of  bulletin  board  ex- 
hibits and  displays,  the  preparation  of  posters,  signs,  etc. 
The  members  write  up  club  activities  for  the  school  paper. 

6.  Cooperation  Committee. 

The  members  of  this  committee  have  important  activities 
in  acting  as  a  medium  among  all  local  library  agencies  and 
between  the  students  and  faculty  and  the  library. 

The  group  visits  the  public  library  and  brings  reports  of 
helpful  library  additions  there.  They  sponsor  the  idea  of 
"every  student  holds  a  public  library  card."  They  invite  the 
public  librarian  to  the  school  for  talks  or  visits. 

The  group  also  sponsors  a  visit  by  incoming  high  school 
pupils  for  orienting  them  to  the  new  situation  during  the 
spring  before  they  actually  become  high  school  students. 

Another  activity  is  that  of  seeking  through  student  and 
faculty  opinions  and  reactions  ways  by  which  the  library 
can  be  of  better  service. 

7.  Social  Committee. 

.  This  group  plans  for  occasional  social  events  during  the 
year.  A  faculty  tea  in  the  fall,  a  tea  for  the  prospective 
freshmen  at  the  time  of  their  library  visit,  a  fair  or  re- 
ception for  the  P.T.A.,  a  picnic  for  the  Library  Club  are 
suggestions. 

Meetings. 

Meetings  should  be  held  at  the  regular  school  club  period.  They 
may  be  held  weekly  or  every  two  weeks  as  the  group  and 
sponsor  desire.  It  is  usually  well  to  follow  one  theme  for 
the  year  and  to  devote  at  least  one  meeting  a  month  to  it. 
Themes  such  as  The  History  of  Books,  Printing  and  Printers, 
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North  Carolina  Literature,  Famous  Illustrators  and  Their 
Illustrations  usually  prove  interesting.  One  meeting  a 
month  is  usually  given  over  to  book  reviews.  If  four 
meetings  are  held  each  month,  one  might  well  be  devoted 
to  information  about  library  organization,  such  as  Finding 
and  Preparing  Picture  Material,  Mending  a  Book,  Marking 
and  Mechanical  Preparations.  These  demonstrations  could 
be  given  by  members  of  the  Pupil  Library  Staff. 
General  procedure  of  the  meeting  is  a  follows: 

1.  Call  to  order. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes  of  preceding  meeting. 

3.  Roll  call  answered  by  the  name  of  the  book  each  member  is 
reading. 

4.  Report  of  committees.     (All  committees  need  not  report  at  each 
meeting.) 

5.  Old  and  new  business. 

6.  Program. 

7.  Announcement  of  next  program. 

8.  Adjournment. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  invaluable  help  for  Library 
Clubs  given  in  The  Student  Library  Assistant  by  Miss 
Wilma  Bennett  which  is  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
950  University  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CHAPTER  X 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 
LIBRARY  PROGRAM 

The  school  hbrarian  has  a  very  definite  professional  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  general  library  program  whether  it 
is  on  a  local,  State  or  national  basis.  In  many  localities  she  is  the 
only  trained  librarian  available  for  consultation  on  book  problems 
and  her  opinion  regarding  printed  materials  is  respected.  An 
excellent  statement  of  the  school  librarian's  responsibility  ap- 
peared in  the  May  1937  issue  of  New  York  Libraries.  It  is  so 
applicable  to  North  Carolina  conditions  that  permission  was  re- 
quested to  reprint  it  here. 

In  North  Carolina  ''a  school  library  which  is  adequate  and 
practical  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  must  be  established  and 
maintained  in  every  accredited  school. 

''As  the  scope  of  the  school  library  is  necessarily  limited,  it  is 
important  that  schools  and  school  libraries  use  the  resources  and 
facilities  of  public  libraries  to  supplement  their  own  resources  and 
services  and  to  help  all  children  and  young  people  acquire  the 
habit  of  using  libraries  regularly  and  consistently  while  they  at- 
tend school  and  throughout  their  lives. 

"In  communities  in  which  there  is  no  public  library  the  resi- 
dents of  the  community  may  use  the  resources  of  the  school 
library  in  so  far  as  such  use  does  not  interfere  with  the  school's 
needs  and  purposes. 

"School  librarians  are  asked  to  check  the  items  on  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  responsibilities  to  make  sure  that  they  are  realizing 
and  doing  their  part  in  extending  the  understanding  and  use  of 
all  libraries  as  essential  educational  institutions. 

"All  librarians  have  certain  professional  responsibilities  which 
transcend  the  individual  duties  and  the  responsibilities  of  their 
particular  positions.   Some  of  these  responsibilities  are : 

"To  interpret  the  functions  of  libraries  and  the  ideals  of  library 
service  to  all  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

"To  introduce  individuals,  groups  or  organizations  to  the 
library,  or  libraries,  from  which  they  can  be  served. 

"To  bring  book  information  and  sources  of  the  book  infor- 
mation to  all  who  need  this  service. 

"To  make  known  national  and  state  library  organizations  and 
agencies  as  ready  (1)  to  supplement  facts  and  material  which 
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they  can  supply  and  (2)  to  advise  on  possible  local  library 
developments. 

"Every  school  librarian  has  certain  special  duties  arising  from 
his  special  status  and  position.   Some  of  these  duties  are : 

''Demonstrating  and  teaching  the  library  as  an  essential  social 
institution. 

''Providing  books  and  library  service  to  the  pupils,  teachers, 
supervisors  and  administrative  officials  of  the  school. 
"Introducing  pupils  to  the  public  library. 

"Introducing  new  teachers  to  the  school  library  and  to  the 
public  library. 

"Providing  so  that  the  habit  of  using  the  public  library  is  well 
developed  and  established  through  the  library  instruction  pro- 
gram by  stimulating  teachers  to  obtain  continuous  public  library 
use  through  their  assignments  and  suggestions,  interpreting  the 
school  and  the  school  library  to  the  librarian  and  staff  of  the 
public  library,  informing  the  librarian  of  the  public  library  of 
the  school's  book  needs  and  of  school  requests  likely  to  require 
unusual  attention  or  materials,  cooperating  with  the  librarian  of 
the  public  library  in  planning  how  they  will  work  at  their  common 
problems  such  as  planning  book  selection,  planning  periodical 
order,  technical  work,  publicity,  exhibits  and  Book  Week  cele- 
bration, and  interpreting  the  school  library  and  the  public  library 
to  parents,  Parent-Teacher  Association,  Woman's  Clubs,  and 
other  organizations  interested  in  schools  and  in  public  affairs. 

"In  communities  in  which  there  is  no  public  library,  the  school 
librarian  is  responsible  for: 

"Having  the  school  library  serve  as  a  center  for  library  and 
book  information. 

"Considering  with  the  superintendent  and  the  principal  the 
possibility  of  having  the  school  library  function  as  a  public 
library. 

"Bringing  the  services  of  the  Library  Commission,  University 
Extension  Department,  county  library  or  near-by  public  libraries 
to  the  attention  of  readers  and  potential  public  library  borrowers. 

"Serving  as  a  center  of  information  on  how  to  start  a  library. 

"Bringing  the  community's  library  needs  to  the  attention  of 
public  officials,  professional,  business  and  social  organizations 
which  might  initiate  and  push  the  movement  to  start  a  library. 

"Providing  books  and  library  service  for  social  agencies 
working  with  children  and  young  people. 

"Organizing  or  cooperating  with  local  book  clubs  and  reading 
clubs. 
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"Stimulating  book  dealers  to  stock  important,  desirable  titles. 

''Working  with  local  newspapers  to  make  sure  that  articles  on 
libraries  and  on  books  are  published  frequently. 

"Encouraging  former  students  and  graduates  of  the  school  and 
college  graduates  to  use  the  school  library. 

"Administering  the  school  library  so  that  present  pupils  and 
teachers  will  in  the  future  demand  comparable  resources  and 
services  for  the  entire  community." 

ORGANIZATION  WHICH  THE  SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN 
SHOULD  KNOW 

The  school  librarian  should  be  familiar  with  certain  profes- 
sional library  and  educational  organizations.  A  brief  list  is  given 
here. 

1.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

The  State  agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  school  program.  A 
few  personalities  in  the  Department  should  be  known. 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  Publications. 

Dr.  James  E.  Hillman,  Director  of  Professional  Service. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Douglas,  Director  of  Finance  and  Statistics. 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director  of  Instructional  Service. 
Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  School  Library  Adviser. 

Mr.  W.  F,  Credle,  Director  of  Schoolhouse  Planning. 

Dr.  N.  C.  Newbold,  Director  of  Negro  Education. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Browne,  Director  of  Vocational  Education. 

Mr.  Egbert  N,  Peeler,  Secretary  of  State  Textbook  Commission. 

2.  North  Carolina  Library  Commission,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
The  State  Agency  for  the  promotion  of  public  library  service  and  for  the 

lending  of  books.  Books  are  loaned  free  for  the  payment  of  postage  both 
ways.    Personalities  who  should  be  known  are: 

Miss  Marjorie  Beal,  Secretary  and  Director, 

Miss  Margaret  Gilbert,  Field  Worker. 

3.  University  of  North  Carohna,  Extension  Library,  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina. 

Books  are  loaned  for  a  fee.    Especially  helpful  for  debate  material. 

4.  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  National  governmental  agency  for  the  promotion  of  education.  Has 
a  Division  of  Libraries. 

5.  (a)  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh,  North 

Carolina. 

The  State  white  teachers'  organization.  Membership  $2.00  a  year. 
There  is  a  very  active  School  Librarians'  Section. 
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(b)  North  Carolina  Negro  Education  Association,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 
The  official  State  organization  for  Negro  teachers. 

6.  (a)  North  Carolina  Library  Association. 

The  State  organization  for  white  librarians.    Membership  $1.00. 

(b)  North  Carolina  Negro  Library  Association. 

The  State  organization  for  Negro  librarians. 

7.  Southeastern  Library  Association. 

An  organization  of  librarians  from  10  Southern  States.  No  dues,  but 
persons  attending  biennial  meeting  pay  $1.00  registration  fee.  Has  active 
School  Librarians  Section. 

8.  American  Library  Association,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  National  association  of  librarians.  Membership  $3.00  a  year  in- 
cluding the  A.L.A.  Bulletin;  $5.00  a  year  including  the  A.L.A.  Bulletin, 
and  the  Handbook  and  the  Proceedings. 

Miss  Mildred  Batchelder,  Specialist  in  School  Libraries,  is  at  A.L.A. 
Headquarters. 

9.  National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  National  association  of  teachers  and  other  educators.  Membership 
$2.00  annually  including  the  N.E.A.  Journal. 
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Accessioning,  20-21. 

Accrediting  the  library,  elementary, 
9-11;  high,  11-16;  Southern  Asso- 
ciation, 16-18. 

Acquisition  of  books  and  other  li- 
brary materials,  28,  36-37;  maga- 
zines, 47-52;  pamphlets  and  pic- 
tures, 53-54. 

Activities,  88-94. 

Administration,  19-28. 

Advertising  the  library,  see  Pub- 
licity. 

Arrangement  of  books,  26. 
Art  reference  books,  42. 
Assistants,  see  Student  assistants. 
Atlases,  40. 

Bibliography  making,  elementary 
school,  68;  high  school,  83. 

Binding,  29-35;  reinforced,  29-30. 

Biography  reference  books,  38-39. 

Book  buying,  see  Acquisition  of 
books  and  other  library  materials. 

Book  lists,  28,  36-44. 

Book  numbers,  20-23;  lessons  on, 
65-66,  74-76. 

Book  orders,  see  Acquisition  of 
books  and  other  library  materials. 

Book  selection,  36-44;  standards, 
9-10,  13-14,  16. 

Book  Week,  94-97. 

Bookcases,  see  Shelving.  * 

Books,  arrangement  of,  26;  prep- 
aration for  use  23-25;  repairing, 
29-35;  see  also  Circulation,  Clas- 
sification, etc. 

Bulletin  boards,  97-103. 

Card  catalog,  15,  17,  67-68,  80-82. 

Chairs,  13. 

Charging  system,  26. 

Children's  magazines,  47-49. 

Circulation,  26-27. 

Classification,  see  Dewey  decimal 
classification. 

Classroom  assignments  for  library 
reading,  90-91. 

Clippings,  53;  see  also  Vertical  files. 

Clubs,  library,  108-110. 

Cooperation  with  community  li- 
brary, 111-113. 


Cooperation  with  other  departments, 
88-94. 

Course  of  study  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  elementary,  60-70;  high, 
70-86. 

Decimal  classification,  see  Dewey 
decimal  classification. 

Dewey  decimal  classifications,  21-23, 
65-66,  74-76. 

Dictionaries,  English,  9,  38;  for- 
eign, 38;  use  of,  62-63,  77-78. 

Director  of  school  libraries,  see 
School  library  adviser. 

Discarding,  19,  29-30. 

Educational  organizations,  113-14. 

Elementary  school  library,  9-11. 

Encouraging  use  of  library,  see 
Reading,  stimulation. 

Encyclopedias,  elementary,  9,  37,  63- 
64;  high,  13,  37,  78-79. 

Equipment,  10,  13,  17;  arrangement 
of,  12. 

Factual  books,  37-44. 

Floor  plans,  10,  11-13. 

Furniture,  10,  13. 

Historical  reference  books,  39-41. 

Holiday  reference  books,  44-45. 

Information  file,  see  Vertical  file. 

Instruction,  library,  11,  15,  17;  ele- 
mentary, 60-70;  high,  70-86. 

Inventory,  27-28. 

Lending  system,  see  Charging  sys- 
tem. 

Lessons  on  use  of  library,  see  In- 
struction, library. 

Librarians,  11,  15,  16-17. 

Library  clubs,  see  Clubs,  library. 

Library  Instruction,  see  Instruction, 
library. 

Library  organizations,  113-114. 
Library  planning,  see  Planning  the 

library. 
Library  supply  firms,  20,  31. 
Literature  reference  books,  42-44. 
Magazines,  elementary,  47-49;  high, 

14-15,  16,  49-51;  librarians',  51-52. 
Marking  books,  25. 
Mechanical  preparations  of  books 

for  circulation,  23-25. 
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Mending  books,  30-35. 

Music  reference  books,  42. 

Newspapers,  15,  16. 

North  Carolina  Education  Associa- 
tion Library  Book  Catalog,  28,  36. 

Objectives,  school  library,  3. 

Ordering  books,  see  Acquisition  of 
books  and  other  materials. 

Organization  and  administration, 
19-28. 

Pages,  see  Student  assistants. 
Pamphlets,  53. 

Parents,  cooperation  with,  94-97. 
Periodicals,  see  Magazines. 
Picture  collection,  54-55. 
Planning    the    school    library,  10, 
11-12. 

Professional  improvement,  51-52, 
113-114. 

Professional  organizations,  113-114. 
Publicity,  87-103. 
Publishers,  45-46. 

Pupil  assistants,  see  Student  as- 
sistants. 

Reading,  recreational,  91-93;  stim- 
ulation, 88-94. 
Reading  guidance,  87-94,  97-103. 
Rebinding,  30. 

Records  and  statistics,  10,  15,  20-28. 


Recreational  reading,  see  Reading, 

recreational. 
Reference   books,    36-45;    see  also 

Standards. 
Repairing,  see  Books,  repairing. 
Reports,  10,  15,  20,  27. 
School  librarian,  see  Librarian. 
School  library  and  community,  111- 

113. 

School  library,  functions  of,  3,  5. 
School  library  objectives,  see  Objec- 
tives, school  library. 
Science  reference  books,  41-42. 
Selection,  see  Book  selection. 
Shelf-list,  25-26. 
Shelving,  10,  13. 

Social  science  reference  books,  39-41. 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  16-18. 

Standards,  elementary,  9-11;  high, 
11-16;  Southern  Association,  16-18. 

State  school  library  adviser,  5,  19. 

Statistics,  see  Records  and  statis- 
tics. 

Student  assistants,  104-108. 
Subject  headings,  55-59. 
Subscriptions    to    magazines,  see 

Magazines. 
Supplies,  19-20. 
Vertical  file,  53-59,  82. 
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Su^^esUons  for  ^nlroducLn<^  ike  ^yMusLc  3iour  Series  ^nlo  ike  Sckools  — 
Ofn  Orientalion  of  ike  Gonlenl  of  ike  Series,  ^nclu^in^  ^exis  and 
^Manuals,  inlo  ike  (Proc^ram  of  ^Music  Ofs  Oullined  in  ike  Slale 
Course  of  Sludij. 


issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
raleigh.  north  carolina 


I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  school  administrators 
and  directors  of  education  to  the  contents  of  this  bulle- 
tin, which  contains  an  administrative  program  designed 
to  aid  in  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  a  better 
music  program  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State. 
It  is  important  to  plan  in  advance  the  details  of  a  pro- 
motional program;  therefore,  we  present  this  bulletin 
as  a  guide  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  an  improved 
program  of  music  in  each  administrative  school  unit. 
Each  school  should  be  provided  with  one  or  more 
copies  of  this  publication  in  order  that  principals  may 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  and  adapt  to  local  needs 
the  suggestions  for  equipping  the  school  and  for  organ- 
izing the  music  program,  and  that  teachers  and  super- 
visors may  profit  by  the  outlines  of  teaching  procedures 
and  suggested  adaptations  of  materials  of  instruction. 

By  the  concerted  efforts  of  school  administrators  and 
directors  of  education  we  can  be  assured  of  a  larger 
measure  of  success  in  the  teaching  of  public  school 
music.  May  the  information  offered  in  this  bulletin  en- 
courage and  stimulate  a  more  constructive  program  of 
music  for  each  and  every  child  enrolled  in  our  schools. 


state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


^  niro^  uciion 
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The  Music  Hour  Series  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  The  books  will  be  furnished  under  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  free  textbooks.  In  order  to  insure  proper  orientation  of  the 
series  into  the  program  of  music  outlined  by  the  State  Course  of  Study, 
Publication  189,  1935,  it  seems  advisable  to  offer  to  teachers  and 
supervisors: 

1.  An  introductory  outline  of  the  content  material  of  the  series,  in- 
cluding the  texts. and  manuals; 

2.  Suggestions  concerning  the  administration  of  the  music  program 
in  the  several  classifications  of  schools  as  contained  in  this  bulletin. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers  and  supervisors  will  study  the  contents  of  this 
bulletin  in  connection  with  the  State  Course  of  Study  in  Music,  and  will 
find  it  helpful  in  making  plans  for  securing  maximal  use  of  the  new  music 
series. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott  of  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Grace  Van  Dyke  More 
of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Peyton 
G.  Brown,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Raleigh  Public  Schools,  and  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Griffith,  Specialist  in  Music  Education  Department,  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company.  To  the  collaborators  in  this  project  we  express  our  warm 
appreciation. 


Director,  Division  of  Instructional  Service. 

June  1,  1937. 


THE  MUSIC  HOUR  SERIES 


Suggestians  for  Introducing  the  Series  Into  the  Schools 
of  North  Carolina 


A.  ESSENTIAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS 

The  complete  music  equipment  which  every  school  should  endeavor  to 
provide  includes: 

1.  Textbooks  for  all  the  children  above  the  first  grade. 

2.  A  manual  for  each  teacher  of  her  respective  grade. 

3.  A  pitchpipe  or  other  accurately  tuned  instrument. 

4.  A  piano  for  general  school  use. 

5.  Staff  liner  for  each  room  above  first  grade. 

6.  Phonograph  and  a  library  of  records  selected  in  accordance  with 
the  course  of  study  suggestions. 

7.  Set  of  rhythm  band  instruments. 

8.  State  Course  of  Study  in  Music. 

B.  PROCEDURES  FOR  BEGINNING  WORK 

The  schools  of  the  State  may  be  classified  for  our  present  purposes  under 
the  following  headings: 

I.  Schools  in  which  music  has  been  regularly  taught. 
II.  Schools  in  which  recently  there  has  been  no  supervision  and  music 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  grade  teacher. 

III.  Schools  which  have  no  regularly  planned  lessons  in  music. 

IV.  Rural  schools  of  the  small  type — one-  to  four-teacher  type. 

The  suggested  adaptations  of  the  series  for  the  four  types  of  schools  are 
as  follows: 

I.  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  MUSIC  HAS  BEEN  REGULARLY  TAUGHT 

The  supervisor  of  music  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  hold  a  series  of 
teachers'  meetings  in  which  grading,  book  replacement,  aims,  objectives, 
and  classroom  procedures  may  be  discussed  in  detail.  In  such  situations 
the  grade  placement  of  the  series  is  recommended  as  follows: 

First  Grade 

MUSIC  HOUR  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  FIRST  GRADE,  a  book 
for  the  teacher,  the  children  learning  the  songs  and  participating  in  other 
activities  by  rote.  Throughout  the  first  grade  many  types  of  activities  are 
provided  so  that  the  latent  spark  of  interest  in  music,  inherent  in  every 
child,  may  be  kindled  into  flame.  Children  will  react  to  quite  different 
stimuli.  Some  may  be  diflSdent  about  singing,  but  respond  enthusiastically 
when  given  a  drum.  Others  will  sing  easily,  but  hesitate  about  expressing 
their  reactions  after  listening  to  an  instrumental  selection.  The  teacher 
will  watch  each  child  to  see  that  everyone  makes  some  contact  with  music 
and  begins  to  give  some  form  of  external  expression  (singing,  make  mo- 
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tions  in  rhythm  to  music,  etc.)  to  his  inner  desire  to  participate  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  it.  For  those  children  who  do  not  match  tones,  and  hence 
sing  on  one  pitch  regardless  of  the  melody,  the  teacher  must  make  a  special 
effort.  Every  child,  unless  he  has  a  physical  disability,  can  learn  to  sing 
in  tune.  The  failure  to  help  the  most  backward  youngster  is  often  an 
evidence  of  lack  of  patience  and  kindly  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Second  Grade 

THE  MUSIC  HOUR,  First  Book,  for  the  children;  Elementary  Teacher's 
Book,  for  the  teacher.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  suggested  that  the  regular 
course  as  outlined  in  the  Teacher's  Book  should  be  followed,  with  the  fur- 
ther recommendation  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  the  teacher 
should  take  up  the  outline  for  the  new  month,  even  though  work  assigned 
to  the  previous  month  has  not  been  completed.  To  some  teachers  this  may 
seem  lacking  in  thoroughness,  but  in  the  introductory  years  it  is  better  for 
the  pupils  to  get  a  general  picture  of  the  whole  assignment  for  the  grade 
rather  than  to  spend  all  their  time  on  just  the  first  few  topics.  More 
detailed  and  more  thorough  work  will  come  with  each  succeeding  year. 
However,  there  should  be  no  regular  work  with  the  children  using  the 
book  until  the  foundation  as  outlined  for  the  first  grade  has  been  accom- 
plished. There  should  be  a  great  deal  of  song  observation  and  building 
musical  vocabulary  as  prerequisite  to  reading  music. 

With  the  widest  possible  background  of  activities  in  the  first  grade  the 
right  stimulus  has  been  provided  to  help  the  children  of  the  second  grade 
to  want  to  use  music  notation.  This  interest  can  be  promoted  by  the  teacher 
through  various  methods,  such  as: 

1.  Placing  on  the  blackboard  the  staff  notation  for  brief  phrases  of 
familiar  songs. 

2.  Singing  certain  rote  songs  with  the  books  open  in  the  hands  of  the 
children. 

3.  Placing  on  the  board  the  notation  of  any  song  which  the  class  or 
individual  child  composes.  This  creative  work  is  perhaps  the  surest 
way  of  encouraging  youngsters  to  want  to  write  and  read  music 
notation. 

4.  Broadening  all  types  of  music  experience  and  developing  vocabu- 
lary and  language  facilities. 

This  situation  in  the  second  grade  is  the  opportune  moment  for  music 
reading  to  begin.  The  use  of  the  observation,  reading,  and  study  songs 
should  be  commenced  at  this  point. 

This  same  situation,  however,  should  apply  proportionately  in  each 
succeeding  grade.  The  preliminary  work  in  each  grade  should  be  focused 
so  that  the  reading  process  will  arise  naturally  out  of  a  desire  to  want  to 
use  notation  in  order  to  learn  interesting  new  songs.  Otherwise,  the 
teacher  may  force  a  procedure  in  the  spirit  of  imposed  drill  which  will 
stifle  rather  than  stimulate  the  growing  interest  to  participate  in  the  study 
of  music. 
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The  teacher  will  take  various  factors  into  consideration  in  determining 
the  "reading  readiness"  of  the  group,  and  will  give  informal  tests  to 
determine  it,  such  as: 

1.  Mental  age  of  each  child. 

2.  Cultural  background  of  his  home — whether  he  has  heard  music 
and  participated  in  various  music  activities. 

3.  Development  of  language  reading  ability. 

4.  Rich  first-grade  experience  (and  possibly  kindergarten). 

In  addition  to  these  general  backgrounds  of  experience,  out  of  which  the 
child  will  wish  to  utilize  notation  for  the  purpose  of  learning  new  ^^ongs, 
the  teacher  should  cultivate  a  specific  "readiness"  to  meet  the  problems 
involved  in  reading  each  new  song  as  it  comes  up  for  study.  Here  arises 
a  challenge  to  the  good  judgment,  tactfulness,  and  common  sense  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  very  easy  to  let  such  preparatory  discussion  and  instruction 
degenerate  into  mere  meaningless  wasting  of  time.  What  we  should  strive 
to  do  is  to  so  stimulate  the  children's  eagerness  to  learn  a  particular  song, 
to  so  bring  out  the  poetic,  aesthetic,  and  child  interest  ideas  in  the  song, 
and  to  so  direct  attention  to  those  elements  in  the  notation  which  may  be 
stumbling  blocks  to  easy  reading,  that  the  child  will  come  to  the  actual 
reading  experience  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  and  interested  in  the 
study  phase  for  the  aesthetic  pleasure  he  gets  from  the  music  itself.  The 
general  purpose  of  such  preparatory  activity  is  identical  with  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  English  reading  lesson.  First,  the  teacher  must  see  to  it  that 
there  is  the  general  "readiness,"  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  the  specific 
"mind  set"  for  the  activity.  With  this  situation,  reading  music  becomes 
an  exhilarating,  pleasurable,  and  mentally  stimulating  activity  which 
children  will  welcome. 

Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Grades 

THE  MUSIC  HOUR,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  for  the  pupils; 
Elementary  Teacher's  Book  for  the  Third  Grade  teacher;  Intermediate 
Teacher's  Book  for  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  teachers.  As  was  sug- 
gested for  the  Second  Grade,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  pupils  follow  the 
regular  monthly  outlines  throughout  the  year,  even  though  each  outline 
may  not  be  completed  during  the  assigned  month.  Where  the  classes  seem 
slow  in  taking  up  the  new  work  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  supervisor  of 
music,  an  exception  might  be  made  so  that  a  class  may  continue  within  a 
given  month's  outline  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  In  such 
modified  outline  assignments,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  seasonal  material  which  may  be  taught  by  rote  where  necessary 
and  fitted  into  the  proper  months  of  the  year. 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 

THE  MUSIC  HOUR,  Fifth  Book,  for  the  pupils;  Teacher's  Guide  for  the 
Fifth  Book,  for  the  teacher.  This  outline  is  planned  so  that  the  Sixth 
Grade  will  cover  the  material  in  the  Fifth  Book,  pages  1-75,  and  the 
Seventh  Grade  will  cover  the  material  in  the  Fifth  Book,  pages  76-166. 
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Patriotic  songs  and  songs  for  special  occasions  may  be  used  by  both  grades. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  appreciative  approach  be  followed  in  introducing 
this  material  to  the  pupils.  The  Teacher's  Guide  for  the  Fifth  Book  is 
rich  in  suggestions  for  all  phases  of  music  appreciation.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Chapter  17 — Music  Appreciation. 

Chapter  18 — Social  Program  for  the  Fifth  Book. 

Chapter  19 — Rhythmic  Outline  and  Description  of  Dances  for  the 
Fifth  Book. 

Chapter  21 — List  of  Correlated  Recorded  Music. 
Part  III — Music  Appreciation  Notes  and  Suggestions. 

In  order  to  develop  effectively  the  appreciative  approach,  the  teacher 
should  follow  the  monthly  outlines  (page  91)  assigning  two  months'  time 
to  each  one  of  the  monthly  programs.  This  allows  not  only  for  a  varied  en- 
richment of  the  program,  but  gives  ample  time  for  summing  up  the  tech- 
nical studies  of  the  earlier  grades.  Also,  the  plan  suggested  of  two 
months  for  the  completion  of  each  monthly  assignment  offers  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  correlation  both  musically  and  with 
other  school  subjects,  thereby  contributing  to  the  integrated  program. 
(See  State' Course  of  Study,  Publication  No.  189,  pages  480-488). 

II.  SCHOOLS  IN  WHIC?H  RECENTLY  THERE  HAS  BEEN  NO  SUPER- 
VISION AND  MUSIC  HAS  BEEN  CARRIED  ON  BY 
THE  GRADE  TExlCHER 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  new  books  may  be  introduced  into  schools 
of  the  present  classification: 

1.  The  lower  books  of  the  course  may  be  introduced  into  the  upper 
grades  until  the  children  have  covered  the  elementary  problems 
before  receiving  the  books  regularly  assigned  to  their  grades. 

2.  The  books  may  be  introduced  into  the  assigned  grades  with  a 
program  simplified  to  meet  the  lack  of  preparation. 

Of  these  two,  we  would  recommend  the  second  because: 

a.  The  material  in  the  book  is  best  suited  to  the  mental  age  and 
textual  and  musical  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  program. 

b.  The  mechanics  of  organizing  the  first  plan  are  intricate  and  can 
seldom  be  effected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  school  administrators, 
pupils,  or  teachers. 

When  there  is  no  music  supervisor,  it  is  suggested  that  in  a  city  system 
the  teachers  of  each  grade  may  come  together  for  discussing  mutually 
the  music  work  and  agreeing  upon  a  program  in  their  classrooms.  In 
smaller  schools,  including  the  rural  consolidated  schools,  the  teachers  of 
a  building  can  meet  for  similar  planning  of  the  music  work.  If  the  sec- 
ond procedure  in  introducing  the  new  music  books  is  followed,  the  same 
plan  as  given  under  Section  I  (see  pages  1-8)  should  be  followed  with  this 
additional  suggestion.  Because  it  is  likely  that  the  children  would  not 
be  as  advanced  as  in  a  school  which  has  been  under  regular  supervision. 
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a  slight  additional  emphasis  may  be  placed  on  the  elementary  phase  of 
music  reading.    This  may  be  done  in  two  ways: 

a.  By  giving  somewhat  additional  proportionate  time  to  the  reading 
of  the  simpler  songs  in  the  book. 

b.  By  reclassifying  many  of  the  reading  songs  as  study  songs,  there- 
by giving  larger  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  participate  with 
the  children  in  the  mastery  of  the  song  material. 

In  schools  or  classes  where  the  study  of  music  has  not  been  consis- 
tently followed,  it  will  frequently  be  desirable  from  the  Third  Grade  on- 
ward to  offer  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  read  simple  music  in  addition 
to  that  offered  for  the  particular  study  topic  under  consideration  by  the 
textbook  for  their  grade.  This  can  readily  be  done  by  borrowing  once 
a  week  the  music  books  of  the  lower  grades  in  the  same  school  and  read- 
ing in  that  lower  book  the  songs  which  fall  under  the  same  study  topic. 
The  outlines  in  the  teacher's  manuals  will  show  which  songs  are  designed 
for  each  topic  of  study,  thereby  making  it  easy  for  the  teacher  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  such  additional  reading  experience.  In  this  way  the 
textbook  for  each  grade  will  offer  songs  suited  to  the  pupils'  mental  and 
emotional  ages,  while  the  addition  of  such  review  material  will  help  to 
bring  up  their  technical  studies  to  an  equal  degree  of  advancement. 

Where  music  is  being  introduced  into  the  Second  Grade,  it  will  often 
be  found  advisable  to  postpone  putting  the  books  into  the  hands  of  the 
children  until  after  the  first  half  of  the  year.  During  these  early  months 
the  teacher  should  teach  a  number  of  simple  rote  songs  from  THE  MUSIC 
HOUR,  First  Book,  supplemented  by  songs  from  THE  MUSIC  HOUR, 
Kindergarten  and  First  Grade  Book,  which  can  be  borrowed  from  the 
first  grade  teacher.  While  this  is  being  done,  attention  being  given  to 
the  expressive  use  of  the  voice  and  to  developing  the  singing  voice  in 
children  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  its  use,  the  second  grade 
teacher  is  advised  to  present  Chapter  9,  page  167,  in  the  Kindergarten 
and  First  Grade  Book,  "Rote  Songs  for  Aural  Observation."  Directions 
for  this  presentation  will  be  found  on  pages  194-196  of  that  book.  Such 
procedure  may  be  carried  through  December  and  if  adequately  handled, 
children  then  will  be  ready  for  the  regular  study  of  the  First  Book  of 
THE  MUSIC  HOUR  series  beginning  in  January.  In  the  year  following 
the  first  introduction  of  music  study,  the  experience  of  the  children  in  the 
first  grade  will  have  prepared  them  to  take  up  the  regular  second  grade 
outline  as  indicated  in  the  Teacher's  Manual. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  following  the 
directions  as  given  in  the  several  manuals  of  THE  MUSIC  HOUR  series. 
While  these  manuals  were  never  intended  to  be  arbitrary  or  to  suggest 
that  there  is  only  one  way  of  presenting  music  instruction,  nevertheless, 
it  is  strongly  urged  that  in  introducing  THE  MUSIC  HOUR  series  the 
outlines  in  the  Manuals  should  be  very  carefully  followed  because  they 
offer  a  practical  program  based  on  years  of  actual  experience  and  because 
of  the  importance  of  a  balanced  offering  of  the  various  phases  of  a  suc- 
cessful music  program,  such  as  the  Manuals  give. 

There  should  be  not  less  than  one  manual  to  each  grade  in  every 
school,  and  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  should  read  the 
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manual  through  thoroughly  and  then  refer  to  it  as  the  course  is  carried 
on  through  the  months  of  the  year.  In  additon,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  teacher,  the  publishers  of  THE  MUSIC  HOUR  have  offered  to  every 
teacher  a  wall  chart  outlining  in  detail  the  course  to  be  followed  in  every 
grade  of  the  school.  This  wall  chart  not  only  outlines  the  technical 
work  to  be  done  but  gives  explicit  directions  for  correlations,  apprecia- 
tions, and  other  types  of  music  experience  in  an  integrated  program. 

Special  Suggestion:  The  Chorus  Plan  outlined  for  Rural  Schools  (see 
Section  IV)  is  also  recommended  for  this  group  of  schools,  as  it  is  through 
and  by  this  plan  that  most  effective  work  may  be  done  in  orienting  THE 
MUSIC  HOUR  series  into  the  music  program  of  the  schools. 

III.  SCHOOLS  AVHICH  HAVE  NO  REGULARLY  PLANNED 
LESSONS  IN  MUSIC 

In  introducing  THE  MUSIC  HOUR  series  into  schools  where  there  has 
been  very  little  music  instruction,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  few 
and  simple  requirements  for  either  teachers  or  pupils. 

In  the  First  Grade  this  situation  need  be  no  handicap  in  endeavoring 
to  give  music  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  outlines  of  THE  MUSIC 
HOUR  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  FIRST  GRADE. 

In  the  Second  Grade  continue  the  foundation  work  in  singing  and 
vocabulary  building  until  pupils  give  evidences  of  readiness  for  the  use 
of  text. 

Where  THE  MUSIC  HOUR,  Second  Book,  is  used  the  last  half  of  the 
second  grade  it  may  not  be  possible  to  complete  the  course  effectively 
because  of  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  teacher  with  the  requirements  of 
music  instruction  and  the  new  materials  in  the  books.  In  this  case  the 
procedures  suggested  for  Plans  I  (see  Section  I)  and  II  (see  Section  II) 
should  be  followed,  namely:  each  month  should  be  taken  as  it  comes 
and  completed  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  progressing  through  the  fol- 
lowing months  according  to  the  calendar. 

In  the  Third  Grade  it  is  recommended  that  teachers  and  pupils  use 
the  First  Book  of  THE  MUSIC  HOUR  series  until  a  good  foundation  is 
accomplished.  Where  THE  MUSIC  HOUR,  Second  Book,  is  used,  a  pro- 
cedure similar  to  the  second  grade  is  recommended,  although  it  is 
realized  that  proportionately  less  of  each  monthly  outline  is  likely  to 
be  completed. 

In  all  schools  under  the  present  classification  it  is  urgently  recom- 
mended that  the  teachers  be  called  together  for  a  study  of  the  music  to 
be  taught  and  the  procedures  in  presenting  it.  (See  Section  II,  pages 
8-10).  It  is  suggested  that  one  teacher  especially  trained  in  music  be 
appointed  to  act  as  leader  in  this  work. 
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Because  the  pupils  in  grades  studying  the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Books  are  assumed  to  have  had  no  previous  music,  the  following  plan 
for  introducing  the  music  course  is  proposed: 

1.  The  material  outlined  for  each  month  should  be  taken  up  accord- 
ing to  the  calendar  months  without  retarding  the  progress  be- 
cause the  monthly  outlines  are  not  completed. 

2.  Rote  songs  from  each  of  the  monthly  outlines  should  be  taught 
either  by  the  voice  of  the  teacher  or  from  records.  (See  list 
of  recorded  songs  in  the  teacher's  manuals). 

3.  For  the  study  of  music  notation,  proceed  as  follows  with  the 
songs  listed  below,  books  in  the  hands  of  the  children: 

a.  Teach  the  song  by  rote. 

b.  Teach  the  so-fa  syllables  by  rote  as  though  they  were  another 
stanza  of  the  song. 

c.  The  children  enclose  between  the  forefingers  of  the  two  hands 
each  successive  phrase  of  the  song  while  singing  by  syllables. 
Discuss  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  notes  and  compare  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  voice. 

d.  Observe  key  signature.  The  last  sharp  to  the  right  in  the 
signature  is  7  of  the  scale;  count  downward  the  lines  and 
spaces  to  1  and  call  it  do.  The  last  flat  to  the  right  is  4  of 
the  scale;  count  downward  the  lines  and  spaces  to  1  and 
call  it  do. 

e.  The  following  reading  songs  within  the  month's  outline  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  teacher  withdrawing  her  help 
as  fast  as  possible: 


Month  Third  Book 
1st.    "Many  Things," 


Fourth  Book 
"The  Traveler,' 


2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 
6th. 
7th. 

8th. 

9th. 


"The  Herd  Boy's  Song,' 

"Over  the  Heather," 

"In  the  Straw  Stack,' 

"Over  the  Heather," 
"In  the  Straw  Stack, 


p.  13 


p.  21 


p.  16 
'  p.  21 


"Dawn,' 
"September 


p.  i; 


p.  7 


'The  Cedar  Wax  Wing," 
p.  18 

'Winter  Song,"  p.  49 
'Deck  the  Hall,"  p.  50 


Continue  Study  of  the  topic  of  the  previous  month 
"Wind  Song,"  p.  33  "St.    Valentine's  Day 

"The  Boy  and  the  Lark,"  p.  95 


St.  Valentine' 
p.  71 

Stars    Are   Always  in 
the  Sky,"  p.  32 


Fifth  Book    (6th  G.) 
"Under   the  Window," 
p.  2 

"Under   the  Window," 
p.  2 

"The  Nightingale's  Com- 
plaint" p.  16 

"The  Nightingale's  Com- 
plaint" p.  16 

"Lullaby,"  p.  31 

"Lullaby,"   p.  31 

"Home  Sweet  Home," 
p.  48 

"Home  Sweet  Home," 
p.  48 

"Silent  Night,"  p.  60 


f. 


Proceed  to  the  next  reading  song  in  the  book  and  treat  it 
through  similar  steps.  If  and  when  there  is  a  portion  of  the 
new  song  the  children  themselves  are  able  to  sing  without 
the  aid  of  the  teacher,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so. 
The  teacher  on  the  other  hand  should  not  hesitate  at  this  stage 
to  help  the  children  over  any  uncertain  places. 

g.  For  the  study  of  notation  in  the  seventh  grade,  follow  the 
outline  given  above  for  the  sixth  grade,  using  as  rote  songs 
the  material  in  the  monthly  outlines  for  the  Fifth  Book, 
pages  76-166. 

h.  Each  new  monthly  outline  offers  a  new  problem.  These  should 
be  presented  to  the  children  in  accordance  with  the  outlined 
suggestions  in  the  teacher's  manuals  and  then  taken  for  study 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  suggestions. 

Special  Suggestion:  The  Chorus  Plan  outlined  for  Rural  Schools  (see 
Section  IV)  is  also  recommended  for  this  group  of  schools,  as  it  is  through 
and  by  this  plan  that  the  most  effective  work  may  be  done  in  orienting 
THE  MUSIC  HOUR  series  into  the  music  program  of  the  schools. 
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IV.  RURAIi  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SMALL  TYPE — ONE-  TO 
FOUR-TEACHER  SCHOOLS 

In  those  schools  where  music  has  regularly  been  a  part  of  the  daily 
program,  it  is  recommended  that  the  boys  and  girls  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  the  materials  of  each  grade,  the  teacher  grouping  the 
pupils  in  accordance  with  their  regular  grading.  Where  it  is  found 
that  there  are  too  few  pupils  in  any  grade  which  would  not  justify  a 
separate  lesson  in  music,  two  grades  or  more  may  be  grouped  together 
for  this  purpose  and  ithe  textbook  used  which  will  best  fit  the  degree 
of  advancement  for  that  particular  group. 

As  a  practical  beginning  in  rural  schools  where  music  has  not  pre- 
viously been  taught,  it  is  suggested  that  the  pupils  in  each  classroom 
be  divided  into  two  groups.  This  should  be  done  whether  the  school  is 
a  one-teacher  or  more  than  one-teacher  school.  These  two  groups  should 
then  receive  separate  music  lessons  and  be  considered  as  a  primary 
group  and  an  intermediate  group.  The  simplest  procedure  for  intro- 
ducing music  into  rural  schools  which  have  had  no  previous  instruction 
is  the  plan  known  as  the  "CHORUS  PLAN."  This  may  be  described 
as  follows:  The  pupils  learn  the  songs  by  listening  to  record  selections 
while  holding  the  open  book  before  them  and  following  the  music  notation. 

First  year.    Victor  Record  No.  22621   (on  the  A  face  of  the  record), 

seven  songs  from  the  First  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 

Victor  Record  No.  22992  (on  the  A  face  of  the  record),  eight  songs 

from  the  First  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 
Second  year.    Victor  Record  No.  22621  (on  the  B  face  of  the  record), 

songs  from  the  Second  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 

Victor  Record  No.  22992   (on  the  B  face  of  the  record),  songs 

from  the  Second  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 

As  each  child  becomes  able  to  sing  the  song  alone,  he  is  entered  into 
the  "School  Chorus"  for  that  song.  The  chorus  consists  of  children  who 
have  learned  to  sing  individually  the  song  as  assigned. 

After  the  children  have  studied  the  songs  from  the  records  as  sug- 
gested, they  are  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  a  monthly  outline  for  a 
given  book. 

After  the  Second  Book  has  been  studied  in  the  second  year  as  sug- 
gested, the  First  and  Second  Books  become  the  texts  for  alternate  years 
of  the  elementary  grades. 

A  similar  plan  of  studying  the  songs  of  the  course  from  Victor  re- 
cordings should  be  followed  in  the  intermediate  grades.  The  Third  Book 
and  the  following  records  should  be  used: 

Victor  Record  No.  22993  (on  the  A  face  of  the  record),  eight  songs 

from  the  Third  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 
Victor  Record  No.  36032  (on  the  A  face  of  the  record),  six  songs 

from  the  Third  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 
Victor  Record  No.  22993  (on  the  B.  face  of  the  record),  songs  from 

the  Fourth  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 
Victor  Record  No.  3  6032  (on  the  B  face  of  the  record),  songs  from 

the  Fourth  Book,  Music  Hour  Series. 
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As  before,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books  be  used 
for  alternate  years  of  study. 

The  Fifth  Book  of  the  course  is  particularly  appropriate  for  a 
"SPECIAL  SCHOOL  CHOIR"  of  these  grades,  composed  of  the  more 
musical  and  interested  pupils.  Pupils  of  higher  grades  will  also  be  in- 
terested to  sing  the  material  in  this  more  advanced  book. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  that  three  types  of  school  "choruses" 
or  "choirs"  have  been  suggested. 

a.  Children  in  the  primary  grades  who  have  sung  individually  the 
songs  from  the  recorded  selections. 

b.  Children  in  the  intermediate  grades  who  have  sung  individually 
the  songs  from  the  recorded  selections. 

c.  Advanced  pupils  of  the  intermediate  grades  and  pupils  of  the 
upper  grades  who  will  sing  the  more  advanced  selections  from 
the  Fifth  Book. 

An  excellent  plan  for  encouraging  the  pupils  and  for  seeking  the  in- 
terest and  support  of  the  community  is  from  time  to  time  on  appropriate 
occasions  to  have  children  from  various  schools  within  a  given  district 
gather  together  and  sing  the  songs  of  the  course  which  they  have  all 
learned.  By  following  the  outline  suggested  above,  a  number  of  songs 
would  be  learned  by  pupils  of  all  the  schools  and  would  become  the  pro- 
gram material  for  such  community  gatherings.  This  chorus  plan  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  those  teachers  who  have  been  largely  unfamiliar  with  the 
administration  of  the  music  program  and  offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
teacher  to  learn  along  with  the  pupils.  Where  the  teacher  is  trained 
in  giving  music  lessons,  she  will  be  able  to  follow  the  regular  outlines 
of  the  definitely  planned  course  as  given  in  the  teacher's  manuals  of 
THE  MUSIC  HOUR. 

'  C.  IN  CONCLUSION 

Although  the  foregoing  suggestions  have  been  very  largely  directed 
toward  helping  boys  and  girls  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  the  course,  the 
primary  purpose  of  music  instruction  in  the  schools  is  to  develop  a  pleas- 
ure in  music  and  a  joy  in  participating  in  its  performance.  The  songs 
of  THE  MUSIC  HOUR  throughout  are  selected  with  this  thought  prin- 
cipally in  mind,  and  even  those  songs  designated  as  reading  and  study 
s.ongs  are  such  as  will  appeal  to  the  children  and  lead  them  to  wish  to 
sing.  This  objective  is  further  insured  in  that  the  source  of  the  songs 
is  from  the  world's  finest  music  and  that  the  content  lends  itself  ad- 
mirably to  the  correlations  of  the  modern  integrated  program. 

The  State  Course  of  Study  in  Music  (1935),  Publication  189,  (see 
pages  466-489)  presents  in  (1)  fundamental  principles;  (2)  music  abili- 
ties by  grades;  (3)  special  problems;  (4)  music  appreciation;  and  (5) 
grading  and  testing:  a  basic  course  in  music  for  the  elementary  school 
which  should  be  the  frame  work  or  structure  for  building  the  music  pro- 
gram and  its  adaption  to  any  school  situation.  The  new  MUSIC  HOUR 
series  provides  basic  material  for  the  many  activities  suggested  in  the 
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Course  of  Study  in  Music  and  for  the  integration  of  music  in  larger  units 
of  instruction  involving  learning  experiences  in  many  subject  matter 
fields. 

The  integration  of  music  with  the  other  interests  and  activities  in 
and  out  of  school  will  be  further  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  compli- 
mentary pamphlet,  "The  Music  Hour  Integrated  Program  for  the  Ele- 
mentary Grades,"  now  in  preparation.  This  pamphlet  will  direct  the 
teacher  to  those  sources  throughout  the  series  which  will  bring  song 
materials,  instrumental  correlations,  rhythmic  expression,  and  listening 
lessons  readily  into  the  various  types  of  units  of  work. 

Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  "do  not  use  music  to  teach 
but  rather  teach  music  to  use."  The  success  of  our  music  program  will 
ultimately  be  judged  by  the  general  use  of  music  in  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren and  in  the  communities  where  they  live  rather  than  by  any  par- 
ticular demonstration  within  a  classroom.  This  conception  of  the  place 
of  music  means  that  the  teacher  should  bring  music  into  as  many  of  the 
child's  experiences  throughout  the  day  as  is  appropriate.  It  should  be 
recognized  also  that,  first  of  all,  music  is  something  to  be  heard.  This 
means  that  in  addition  to  the  singing  program  the  schools  should  en- 
courage the  use  of  a  library  of  phonograph  records  and  train  the  chil- 
dren to  listen.  This  subject  is  developed  at  considerable  length  in  the 
manuals  of  THE  MUSIC  HOUR  series  and  lists  of  records  and  their  use 
in  connection  with  the  music  lesson  and  in  correlation  with  the  other 
lessons  of  the  day  offer  an  outline  for  a  carefully  conceived,  integrated 
program.  The  plan  provides  for  correlations  with  history,  geography, 
art,  literature,  and  physical  expression,  and  associates  music  with  the 
round  of  the  child's  experiences  in  the  school  and  at  home. 

Another  excellent  association  is  the  wealth  of  splendid  music  programs 
offered  by  the  radio.  The  teacher  should  help  the  children  to  discover 
these  fine  programs  and  should  stimulate  them  to  listen  to  them  and 
discuss  what  they  have  heard.  This  activity  offers  the  opportunity  for 
enlarging  the  creative  program  through  the  making  of  a  music  note- 
book in  which  each  child  records  his  growing  contacts  with  the  entire 
world  of  music. 

Among  the  many  values  of  music  in  the  schools  should  especially  be 
cited  its  beneficial  effects  upon  correct  speech.  A  good  tone  quality 
necessitates  the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the  consideration 
of  beautiful  singing  necessarily  entails  a  discussion  of  the  elements  in- 
volved in  producing  correct  tones.  Children  should  be  taught  to  ob- 
serve that  tone  is  sustained  on  the  vowel  sounds  and,  therefore,  a  good 
tone  must  use  correct  vowels.  The  consonants  in  singing  should  be  dis- 
tinct and  clean  cut.  They  will  either  introduce  or  close  the  vowel  sound 
and  must  not  interrupt  its  flow.  Teachers  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils 
into  correct  habits  of  speech,  and  therefore,  will  welcome  the  helps  that 
are  given  in  the  music  lesson  as  suggested  in  the  Teacher's  Manuals  of 
THE  MUSIC  HOUR.  In  the  Elementary  Teacher's  Manual  a  plan  is 
offered  for  the  study  of  rhythms  based  upon  scansion  of  the  text.  This 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  special  attention  to  correct  speech 
as  well  as  to  rhythmic  speech.    The  scansion  should  never  be  strained 
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or  mechanical,  but  should  be  a  lovely  rhythmic  flow  of  tone  in  itself,  as 
beautiful  as  singing.  Of  late  this  very  type  of  experience  has  been  de- 
veloped into  an  art  form  called  "verse  speaking,"  which  means  that 
groups  of  people,  usually  of  high  school  age,  speak  lovely  poetry  or  prose 
with  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  flow  of  the  language  and  to  the 
expressive  quality  of  the  presentation  of  the  poetic  ideas.  Scansion  in  the 
lower  grades  and  throughout  the  course  can  lay  a  broad  foundation  for 
any  further  use  in  the  upper  grades  of  verse  speaking  which  the  English 
department  may  wish  to  develop. 

D.  MATERIALS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Texts  for  Pupils: 

Grade-by-grade  Series:  THE  MUSIC  HOUR 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  FIRST  GRADE — a  book  for  the  teacher,  con- 
taining songs,  activities,  and  directions. 
FIRST  BOOK,  for  Second  Grade 
SECOND  BOOK,  for  Third  Grade 
THIRD  BOOK,  for  Fourth  Grade 
FOURTH  BOOK,  for  Fifth  Grade 
FIFTH  BOOK,  for  Sixth  and  Seventh  Grades 

Manuals  for  Teachers: 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHER'S  BOOK  to  accompany  the  First  and 
Second  Books,  with  accompaniments  and  additional  rote  songs. 

INTERMEDIATE  TEACHER'S  BOOK  to  accompany  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Books,  with  accompaniments. 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE  FOR  THE  FIFTH  BOOK,  with  accompaniments. 

References  for  Teachers: 

Fox  and  Hopkins — Creative  School  Music.     Silver  Burdett  &  Co., 
State  Course  of  Study — Publication  No.  189,  1935. 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N,  C. 
Catalog  RCA  Victor  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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FOREWORD 


By  United  States  Office  of  Education 

Although  progress  in  the  improvement  of  teaching  and  learning  condi- 
tions may  be  made  in  almost  any  situation,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
such  progress  is  necessarily  retarded  when  the  local  unit  of  school  ad- 
ministration is  not  an  efficient  and  economical  unit.  In  evaluating  existing 
educational  conditions  during  recent  years  some  states  have  already 
recognized  the  urgent  need  for  the  organization  of  more  satisfactory 
administrative  units  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  closely  studying 
present  conditions  as  a  basis  for  planning  desirable  changes. 

After  conferring  with  state  superintendents  and  commissioners  of  edu- 
cation, the  United  States  Office  of  Education  submitted  its  application  late 
in  19  35  for  the  authorization  of  a  project  involving  the  study  of  local 
school  organization  and  administration  in  32  states  which  at  that  time  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  participate  in  such  a  project.  The  fUnds  made  available 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  study  were  appropriated  under  the  terms  of 
the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  Act  of  19  35  but  were  sufficient  for 
only  ten  states,  namely,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  Tennessee, 

Although  the  project  has  been  administered  by  and  through  the  Office  oi 
Education,  each  State  has  been  considered  a  unit  of  effort  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  staff  member  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  designated  as 
State  Project  Director.  Each  State  project  staff  has  assumed  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  the  project  and  has  worked  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  with  the  project  staff  of  this 
Office  in  planning,  formulating,  and  coordinating  this  study  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  Study  of  Local  School  Units  has  been  to  study  exist- 
ing educational  conditions,  with  special  reference  to  local  school  organi- 
zation and  administration,  to  determine  the  possibilities  for  organizing 
more  satisfactory  schools,  school  attendance  areas,  and  local  units  of 
school  administration.  The  fact  that  these  ten  states  have  faced  the  situa- 
tion frankly  and  energetically  in  the  search  for  plans  and  procedures 
pointing  to  the  organization  of  more  efficient  and  more  economical  local 
school  units  is  most  promising.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  to  date 
in  these  states  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  progress  that  will  be  made 
during  the  coming  years.  Studies  similar  to  those  carried  forward  under 
this  project  are  certain  to  receive  increasing  emphasis  in  the  next  few 
years  until  each  state,  through  a  study  of  existing  educational  conditions, 
evaluated  in  terms  of  selected  criteria,  has  carefully  formulated  plans  for 
reorganization  which  will  be  more  conducive  to  efficiency  and  economy. 


We  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  feel  that  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation manifested  by  all  participating  agencies  during  the  life  of  this 
project  has  been  an  indispensable  factor  in  its  success.  The  Office  of- 
Education  extends  its  grateful  acknowledgment  and  appreciation  to  the 
chief  state  school  officers  and  their  colleagues  in  the  state  departments 
of  education,  to  the  state  project  staffs,  to  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  numerous  cooperating  agencies  and  individuals. 

J.  W.  STUDEBAKER, 

Commissioner. 
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PREFACE 


North  Carolina  is  one  of  ten  states  in  whicli  a  survey  of  local  school 
units  was  authorized  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  early  in 
19  36.  Funds  for  financing  projects  in  the  ten  states  were  allotted  to  the 
Office  of  Education  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  These  surveys 
are  a  part  of  the  National  Planning  Movement  inaugurated  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  in  North  Carolina  was:  (1)  to  trace  the 
historical  growth  and  development  of  public  education  in  the  State  from 
the  local  standpoint;  (2)  to  determine  the  status  of  present  educational 
opportunities;  and  (3)  to  offer  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  the 
reorganization  and  improvement  of  existing  facilities. 

A  wealth  of  material  bearing  on  the  total  school  situation  of  the  State 
has  been  collected;  and  statistical  tables  and  spot  maps,  showing  schools 
and  school  population  have  been  prepared  for  a  majority  of  the  100  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  It  is  regretted  that  the  Survey  had  to  be  brought  to  a 
close  before  all  counties  were  completed. 

Much  of  the  material  assembled,  especially  that  bearing  upon  local 
school  situations,  could  not  be  printed  in  this  report.  There  is  presented, 
however,  brief  statements  and  statistical  tables  concerning  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  recommendations  for  their  improve- 
ment. As  representative  of  the  present  local  status  of  schools,  spot  maps 
and  descriptive  expositions  are  given  for  several  counties.  Material  of  this 
kind  will  be  made  available  to  local  school  authorities  for  the  other 
counties  covered  by  this  Survey. 

The  printing  of  this  publication  was  made  possible  also  by  the  Federal 
Government  through  the  Office  of  Education.  To  it,  for  both  funds  and 
advice  in  carrying  on  this  project,  we  make  appreciative  acknowledgment. 
To  the  Survey  staff,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Credle,  Director  of 
Schoolhouse  Planning  for  this  Department,  assisted  by  Messrs  A.  V.  Nolan, 
A.  H.  Young,  J.  W.  Mcintosh,  and  N.  E.  Wright,  and  to  the  superintend- 
ents, principals  and  teachers,  who  rendered  splendid  cooperation,  should 
go  the  credit  for  making  this  study. 

In  making  the  results  of  this  Study  available,  it  is  hoped  thereby  that 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  will  in  some  measure  be  improved,  and 
that  child  opportunities  will  be  broadened.  Certainly,  no  long  time  plan- 
ning of  school  needs  should  be  projected  in  the  local  administrative  units 
without  first  giving  attention  to  the  results  of  this  Survey  as  applicable  to 
that  unit. 


June  30,  19  37.  '  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


SURVEY  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOL  UNITS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


I 

HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
LOCAL  SCHOOL  UNITS 

School  districtsi  sharply  and  clearly  defined  came  in  for  major  con- 
sideration in  the  first  North  Carolina  school  law  which  finally  agreed  upon 
was  passed  on  January  8,  18  39.  In  fact  the  caption  of  the  law  was  "An 
Act  to  Divide  the  Counties  into  School  Districts  and  for  other  Purposes." 

This  law  was  a  compromise,  a  conference  measure,  acceptable  to  both 
houses  of  the  Assembly. 

On  January  5,  18  39,  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  Lower  Branch  of 
the  General  Assembly  was  then  called,  had  passed  a  bill  providing  that 
the  State  should  be  divided  into  districts  containing  not  more  than  six 
miles  square.  In  each  of  these  districts  there  were  not  to  be  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  six  committeemen,  among  whose  duties  it  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  county  superintendents  "at  some  suitable  place  in 
each  district  erect  a  schoolhouse  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  at  least 
fifty  scholars  and  shall  procure  a  deed  to  the  committee  of  the  district  for 
a  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  five  acres  embracing  the  site  of  said 
schoolhouse,  provided  the  cost  of  the  whole  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  ($12  5.00),  and  shall  be 
paid  by  the  public  treasurer,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Governor,  out  of  the 
accumulation  of  the  fund  for  common  schools."  This  fund  was  the  old 
Literary  Fund,  which  then  amounted  to  some  two  million  dollars. 

The  Federal  Government  had  recently  found  that  there  was  not  only 
no  public  debt,  but  there  were  millions  of  dollars  in  surplus  funds  in  the 
United  States  Treasury.  This  balance  was  appropriated  to  the  states  on 
the  basis  of  population,  and  North  Carolina  wisely  put  most  of  hers  into 
the  Common  School  or  Literary  Fund. 

The  requirement  that  the  school  committeemen  and  the  county  super- 
intendents purchase  a  site  and  erect  a  schoolhouse  was  stricken  out  of  the 
compromise  bill  but  the  size  of  the  districts  was  left  at  six  miles  square, 
with  the  provision  "that  no  greater  number  of  school  districts  shall  be  laid 
off  in  any  county  than  shall  be  equal  to  one  for  six  miles  square  of 
inhabited  territory  in  said  county." 

North  Carolina  contains  52,426  square  miles,  and  it  was  thought  that 
1250  districts  would  give  approximately  the  correct  number  into  which  to 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

^  Administrative  Units — In  North  Carolina  there  are  two  units  of  local -school  administration, 
the  county  administrative  unit  and  the  city  administrative  unit. 

An  administrative  unit  is  all  of  the  area  under  a  single  system  of  school  administration.  It 
has  a  single  administrative  head,  the  county  superintendent  in  the  county  and  the  city  super- 
intendent in  the  city.  Every  county  in  the  State  is  an  administrative  unit  regardless  of  size  or 


divide  the  State  and  erect  schoolhouses  "sufficient  to  accommodate  fifty 
scholars."  This  law  also  provided  that  any  district  in  the  State  that  voted 
twenty  dollars  for  running  a  school,  and  that  had  erected  a  schoolhouse 
sufficient  to  accommodate  at  least  fifty  scholars  was  entitled  to  receive 
forty  dollars  from  the  Literary  Fund. 

In  this,  the  first  school  law,  the  State's  obligation  for  providing  for  the 
education  of  her  children  in  every  district  of  the  State  was  recognized. 
Incorporated  into  this  law  was  another  basic  principle — that  is,  that  the 
counties  of  the  State  should  contribute  toward  the  support  of  their  schools. 
In  the  first  section  of  the  act  the  people  were  called  upon  to  vote  a  tax 
which  would  yield  one  dollar  for  every  two  dollars  paid  from  the  Literary 
Fund,  the  State  School  Fund.  School  district  and  county  taxes  and  State 
supplementation,  meager  though  the  support  has  been  at  times,  were  the 
solid  foundations  upon  which  the  North  Carolina  school  system  rested 
until  19  33. 

These  same  principles  are  written  into  the  State  Constitution: 

"Section  3.  .  .  .  each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  divided  into 
a  convenient  number  of  districts  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools 
shall  be  maintained  at  least  six  months  in  every  year;  and  if  the  commis- 
sioners of  any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  requirements 
of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment." 

The  Literary  Fund,  which  the  educational  leaders  hoped  would  provide 
in  increasingly  large  amounts  the  expense  of  running  the  schools  of  the 
State,  was  practically  wiped  out  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War.  Consequently, 
there  was  but  very  little  more  State  aid  for  schools  until  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Such  schools  as  there  were  during  the 
period  1865-1900  were  paid  for  out  of  county-wide  tax  levies,  the  proceeds 


the  number  and  types  of  schools.  However,  city  administrative  units  have  been  authorized 
under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  School  Law  of  J  933.  "Any  newly  constituted  district  having  a  school  population  of 
1,000  or  more  for  the  school  year  1932-1933  in  which  a  Special  Charter  school  is  now  operated 
may  with  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Commission  be  classified  as  a  city  administrative 
unit  and  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  School  authorities  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as 
are  county  administrative  units." 

2.  The  School  Law  of  1935.  "Any  district  having  a  school  population  of  one  thousand  or 
more  for  the  school  year  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  thirty-four — one  thoiisand  nine  hundred 
thirty-five  in  which  a  special  charter  district  was  operated  for  the  school  year  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  thirty-two — one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  School  Commission  be  classified  as  a  city  administrative  unit,  and,  together  with 
such  city  administrative  units  as  now  constituted,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  School 
authorities  in  all  matters  of  school  administration  in  the  same  manner  as  are  county 
administrative  units." 

Note:  The  Kannapolis  city  administrative  unit  was  created  by  a  special  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature (Chap.  101,  Private  Laws,  1935). 

School  Attendance  Areas — A  school  attendance  area  is  the  area  from  which  elementary 
and/or  high  school  pupils  attend  a  single  school  under  one  principal.  It  may  comprise  one  or 
more  buildings.  It  includes  the  geographic  and  population  area  served  by  a  single  elementary 
or  high  school  or  a  combination  elementary  and  high  school.  The  latter  type  schools  are  known 
as  union  schools.  Attendance  areas  for  elementary  schools  may  or  may  not  be  coterminous 
with  attendance  areas  for  high  schools. 

School  Centers — A  school  center  is  the  school  recommended  to  serve  a  proposed  attendance 
area.  It  may  be  elementary  or  high  or  union.  Prior  to  1933  the  term  "district"  was  used  to 
designate  the  attendance  area  in  North  Carolina.  However,  the  Legislature  of  that  year  de- 
clared non-existent  "all  school  districts,  special  tax,  special  charter  or  otherwise  as  *  *  * 
constituted  for  school  administration  or  for  tax  levying  purposes"  and  ordered  and  directed 
the  State  School  Commission  with  the  advice  of  the  county  boards  of  education  to  redistrict 
each  county,  "providing  such  convenient  number  of  school  districts  as  the  Commission  deemed 
necessary  for  the  economical  administration  and  operation  of  the  State  School  System."  They 
were  further  directed  to  determine  whether  there  should  be  operated  in  such  districts 
elementary  or  union  schools.  This  action  resulted  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  districts 
from  3602  to  1449.  School  districts,  as  they  had  been  known  in  North  Carolina,  since  the 
enactment  of  the  first  school  law  lost  their  meaning. 

The  terms  Attendance  Area  and  School  Centers  are  suggested  as  substitutes  for  the  term 
district  and  are  used  in  this  Study. 
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of  which  were  allocated  to  the  districts  of  the  State,  which  were  set  up 
under  the  provisions  of  the  first  school  law. 

The  financial  weakness  and  limitations  of  the  schools  to  be  established 
under  the  first  law  are  evidenced  by  these  facts: 

1.  That  $60  was  the  amount  thought  necessary  to  run  a  school  for  the 
contemplated  term  of  four  months.  Twenty  dollars  of  this  amount  was  to 
be  provided  locally  for  each  district  in  a  county  and  $40  was  to  be  paid 
from  the  State  Literary  Fund. 

2.  The  first  school  law  passed  by  the  Lower  Branch  of  the  General 
Assembly  stipulated  that  the  site,  which  should  not  contain  over  five  acres, 
and  the  schoolhouse  erected  on  it  should  not  cost  more  than  $125.  Even 
this  small  sum  was  thought  excessive  and  was  stricken  from  the  confer- 
ence bill  that  was  finally  passed. 

3.  The  curriculum  offerings  in  these  early  schools  were  limited  to 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  a  little  later  spelling.  Instruction  in 
the  other  branches  of  learning  was  in  the  main  left  to  the  private 
academies  which  were  the  forerunners  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State. 
History,  geography  and  other  subjects  soon  found  their  places  in  the 
course  of  study,  but  were  on  the  permissive  rather  than  the  required  list. 

The  history  of  the  early  public  schools  in  North  Carolina  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  cheap  buildings,  with  one  poorly  prepared  teacher,  giving 
instruction  only  in  the  fundamentals,  in  walking  distance  of  the  children 
in  the  district  was  typical  of  the  schools  established  under  the  first 
school  law. 

There  was  no  central  school  head  to  guide  and  direct  the  county  super- 
intendents, the  school  committeemen  or  the  teachers.  In  fact  the  first 
public  schools  in  North  Carolina  were  almost  without  any  kind  of  direc- 
tion, and  their  establishment  was  predicated  solely  upon  the  levying  of  a 
very  paltry  tax  to  support  them.  However,  as  poor  as  they  were,  they  had 
come  to  stay  and,  as  stated  above,  some  of  the  principles  contained  in  the 
first  school  law  are  existent  today. 

The  nearest  approach  to  any  central  authority  in  the  direction  of  the 
schools  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  their  existence  was  vested  in  the 
Literary  Board  which  disbursed  the  funds  to  the  counties. 

In  1852  Calvin  H.  Wiley  was  appointed  "Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  first  Superintendent  had  been  influential  in  securing  the  first 
school  legislation,  and  was  qualified  by  education,  training  and  experience 
for  the  job  that  he  was  to  undertake.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and,  in  addition  to  his  legislative  experience,  had  done 
creditable  work  in  the  field  of  literature.  For  thirteen  years  Wiley  served 
as'  a  wise  and  resourceful  leader  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  and  it 
was  due  to  him  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  1861,  North  Carolina 
had  one  of  the  outstanding  public  school  systems  of  the  South  and  one 
that  compared  favorably  with  any  in  the  Nation. 

The  district  system  set-up  in  the  first  school  law  prevailed,  with  only 
very  slight  modifications  until  the  close  of  the  19th  century.  In  fact, 
instead  of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  districts  there  was  a  decided 
increase  and  school  progress,  as  accepted  by  the  public  to  a  certain  extent 
at  least,  was  measured  by  the  number  of  new  districts  established.  By 
1860  the  number  of  districts  reported  for  eighty  counties  was  three 
thousand  four  hundred  eighty-four  (3,484).  This  was  an  average  of  forty- 
three  and  a  half  to  the  county,  and  at  this  rate  there  would  have  been 
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three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one  (3,741)  in  the  then  eighty- 
six  counties. 

It  was  estimated  that  schools  were  taught  in  three  thousand  and  eighty- 
two  (3,082)  of  these  districts.  To  teach  these  schools  there  were  some 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  (2,752)  licensed  teachers.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  there  were  seven  times  as  many  male  as  female  teachers 
(of  2,479  reported,  2,164  were  males  and  315  females). 

The  schools  were  operated  for  approximately  four  months  and  the  aver- 
age salary  was  estimated  to  be  $26  per  month. 

The  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  had  been  in  office  eight  years 
when  he  made  the  report  from  which  the  above  facts  are  drawn.  His  wise 
and  untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  schools  of  the  State  were  beginning  to 
produce  results  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  loosely  formed 
district  system  soon  would  have  been  improved  had  there  not  been  a 
calamitous  interruption,  caused  by  war. 

We  are  told  that  Dr.  Wiley  was  "in  his  office  in  the  west  room,  top  floor, 
of  the  State  Capitol  when  Sherman  and  his  men  entered  Raleigh.  He  saw 
from  the  south  window  of  his  office  the  march  up  Fayetteville  street  in 
April,  18  65."  The  day  was  at  the  morn,  but  for  the  school  system  of 
NortH  Carolina  it  was  twilight,  almost  darkness.  Dr.  Wiley  remained  in 
office  for  a  short  while  after  the  close  of  hostilities.  His  last  report  is 
dated  January  18,  18  66.  The  report  contains  no  statistics.  It  closes  with 
the  statement: 

"To  the  lasting  honor  of  North  Carolina  her  public  schools  survived  the 
terrible  shock  of  cruel  war,  and  the  State  of  the  South  which  furnished 
most  material  and  the  greatest  number  and  the  bravest  troops  to  the  war 
did  more  than  all  the  others  for  the  cause  of  popular  education.  The 
common  schools  lived  and  discharged  their  useful  mission  through  all 
the  gloom  and  trials  of  the  conflict,  and  when  the  last  gun  was  fired,  and 
veteran  armies  once  hostile  were  meeting  and  embracing  in  peace  upon 
our  soil,  the  doors  were  still  open  and  they  numbered  their  pupils  by  the 
scores  of  thousands.  .  .  .  The  feeling  universal  among  the  people 
is  that  the  schools  must  not  go  down." 

The  State  School  Fund  was  virtually  gone  (in  189  7  it  amounted  to  only 
$145,250.00),  and  the  leadership  of  the  schools  was  for  several  years  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  able  to  render  but  little  service.  Consequently, 
no  appreciable  improvement  was  made  in  school  districts  for  many  years 
to  come — unless,  indeed,  a  rather  aimless  and  indifferent  increase  in  their 
number  may  be  called  progress.  By  1900  they  had  reached  a  total  of 
7,910.  Of  this  number  5,422  were  for  white  children  and  2,488  were  for 
colored  children.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1902  the  number  was 
8,115.  Twenty-two  of  these  were  for  Croatan  Indians.  Although  there  have 
been  certain  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  districts  the  tendency  has 
been  downward  rather  than  upward — except  in  the  case  of  the  colored 
schools,  which  are  now  (19  36)  showing  a  decided  decrease. 
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SUMMARY 


It  has  been  noted  that  the  first  public  school  law  of  North  Carolina  was 
ratified  January  8,  18  39.  Among  other  provisions,  it  required  the  courts 
of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  in  the  several  counties,  a  majority  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  being  present,  to  elect  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  ten  persons  as  superintendents  of  common  schools.  These  superin- 
tendents were  required  to  divide  their  respective  counties  into  school 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  common  schools.  The  districts 
were  to  contain  "not  more  than  six  miles  square"  but  due  regard  was  to 
be  given  to  the  number  of  white  children  in  each;  and  no  greater  number 
of  districts  were  to  be  laid  off  than  would  equal  one  for  every  "six  miles 
square"  of  inhabited  territory  in  said  county. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1841,  the 
boards  of  superintendents  were  required  "to  lay  off  their  counties  into 
school  districts,  and  number  the  same,  of  such  form  and  size  as  they  think 
most  conducive  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  county." 
They  were  likewise  empowered  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  school  districts. 

The  foregoing  legislation  as  to  school  districts  was  in  force  until  the 
Legislature  of  18  68-69,  when  a  law  was  enacted  establishing  townships. 
The  voters  of  each  township  were  to  elect  a  school  committee  of  three 
persons  who  were  given  the  power  to  "establish  and  maintain  for  at 
least  four  months  in  every  year  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  at  convenient 
locations,  which  shall  be  for  the  education  of  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years  residing  therein."  The  change  enlarged 
to  some  degree  the  duties  of  the  township  committees  over  those  of  the  old 
district  committees  and  other  changes  followed.  In  1873  the  Legislature 
prescribed  the  dividing  of  townships  into  convenient  school  districts  as 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  township  committee. 

The  Legislature  of  1877  gave  the  county  boards  of  education  authority 
to  divide  the  counties  into  "convenient"  school  districts. 

The  Legislature  of  1885  enacted  that  no  districts  should  be  constituted 
that  would  contain  less  than  sixty-five  children  of  school  age  except  for 
"extraordinary  geographical  reasons." 

In  189  7  county  boards  of  education  were  required  to  divide  the  counties 
into  as  many  school  districts  as  there  were  townships  in  the  counties. 
The  school  committee  was  required  to  locate  schools  within  the  township 
so  that  each  school  would  have  an  average  of  not  fewer  than  sixty-five 
pupils. 

Consolidation  of  small  districts  into  larger  attendance  areas  had  its 
real  beginning  in  North  Carolina  when  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  became  State 
Superintendent  in  1902.  He  early  began  to  argue  the  "Necessity  and  ad- 
vantages of  Consolidation  of  School  Districts,"  and  suggested  "some  means 
of  securing  larger  districts." 

The  Legislature  of  1901  had  made  available  an  equalizing  fund  of 
$100,000.00.  A  condition  precedent  to  receiving  aid  from  this  fund  to 
lengthen  the  term  to  the  Constitutional  requirement  of  four  months  was 
"that  no  school  with  a  census  under  sixty-five  should  receive  any  benefit 
from  the  appropriation,  unless  the  formation  or  continuance  of  such  school 
district  shall  have  been  for  good  and  sufllcient  cause." 

But,  Dr.  Joyner  avows  that  1,340  white  districts  and  522  colored  dis- 
tricts containing  less  than  sixty-five  children  applied  for  aid — "In  light  of 
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these  facts"  and  other  conditions  the  following  were  offered  as  some  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  decrease  of  the  number  of  districts  and 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  newly  established  districts: 

1.  An  increase  of  funds  for  the  district. 

2.  An  increase  of  the  number  of  children  attending  each  school. 

3.  Bringing  together  several  teachers  in  one  schoolhouse. 

4.  Enlargement  and  improvement  of  schoolhouses. 

5.  Great  economy  of  funds  by  reducing  the  number  of  houses  and  the 
number  of  teachers. 

6.  More  favorable  conditions  for  the  adoption  of  local  taxation. 

This  program  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents. They  endorsed  it  by  resolution  at  their  meetings.  The  fight  for 
larger  districts,  longer  terms,  better  schoolhouses,  trained  teachers,  higher 
salaries  and,  in  fact,  all  the  things  that  make  toward  better  schools  was  on. 
For  almost  thirty  years  there  was  to  be  no  let  up. 

Subsequent  legislatures  likewise  acknowledged  the  wisdom  of  the  con- 
solidation movement: 

In  1911  the  power  of  the  county  boards  of  education  to  consolidate 
schools  was  recognized  and  reaffirmed.  Permission  was  given  for  the  trans- 
portation of  children  who  lived  too  far  away  from  the  schoolhouse  to  walk. 

The  law  of  1917  authorized  and  empowered  county  boards  to  redistrict 
the  county  or  any  part  of  the  county  and  to  consolidate  school  districts 
wherever  and  whenever  in  its  judgment  such  action  would  better  serve 
the  educational  interests  of  the  county  or  any  part  of  it. 

In  1921  the  Legislature  made  possible  the  consolidation  of  local  tax 
and  non-local  tax  districts  and  local  tax  districts  having  different  tax  rates. 
Possibly  the  most  significant  measure  insofar  as  the  district  and  county 
organization  of  schools  affecting  attendance  areas  and  school  centers  is 
concerned  was  enacted  into  law  by  the  Legislature  of  1923.  This  act  is 
known  as  the  county-wide  plan  of  organization.  It  provided  for  the 
following: 

1.  That  the  county  board  of  education  should  prepare  maps  showing 
the  location  of  the  roads,  the  streams  and  other  natural  barriers,  and  the 
number  of  children  in  every  district  and  the  size  and  location  of  each 
school  building  in  each  district.  With  this  as  a  basis,  the  county  board  of 
education  was  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  districts  of 
the  county.  All  of  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  better  organi- 
zation of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  The  county  board  of  education  was  to  call  in  for  consultation  the 
school  committeemen  of  the  districts  and  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
special  chartered  school  systems,  and  advise  with  them  about  the  proposed 
changes. 

3.  The  county  board  of  education  was  given  authority  to  execute  the 
changes  agreed  upon  as  a  result  of  their  own  study  and  consultation  with 
the  school  committeemen  and  trustees. 

4.  Preference  was  to  be  given  to  those  districts  in  greatest  need  of 
funds  for  school  plant  improvement. 

5.  The  county  board  of  education  was  authorized  to  transfer  children 
from  one  district  to  another,  if  in  so  doing  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  children  involved  would  be  improved. 

The  provisions  of  the  county-wide  plan  of  organization  act  are  still 
operative  for  attendance  areas,  but,  as  stated  above,  only  rudimentary 
vestiges  of  administrative  authority  are  left  with  the  districts.  The  county 
and  city  administrative  units  and  the  State  operate  North  Carolina's 
school  system. 
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II 


SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  AND 
ATTENDANCE  AREAS 


COUNTY 

North  Carolina's  school  laws  have  always  recognized  the  authority  of 
the  counties  in  matters  of  school  administration.  However,  the  measure  o*f 
authority  granted  has  at  times  been  so  limited  that  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  central  county  governing  organizations  were  without  marked 
influence  on  the  educational  program;  but  the  authority  that  they  did  have 
portended  increasing  control.  From  the  beginning  a  county  governing 
board,  however  lacking  in  jurisdiction,  has  been  the  requirement  of  the 
law,  and  bonded  county  treasurers  have  disbursed  State  and  county 
school  funds. 

The  history  of  administrative  control  reveals  it  could  have  been  a  joint 
responsibility  divided  among  boards  of  superintendents,  county  commis- 
sioners, county  boards  of  education,  township  committees  and  district  com- 
mittees. 

County  superintendents  as  administrative  officers  were  tardily  recog- 
nized in  the  State  school  program.  Likewise,  the  creation  of  a  county 
school  governing  board  with  continuing  authority  was  slow.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  office  of  county  superintendent  and  the  efforts  at  stabilization 
of  a  central  county  school  board  are  illustrative  of  the  crystallization  of 
the  present  county  unit  system  of  si^hool  administration.  In  summary  they 
are  as  follows: 

1.  1839.  The  first  school  law  provided  that  the  county  justices  should 
elect  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  persons  as  county  superintend- 
ents. These  superintendents  were  in  turn  to  elect  one  of  their  number 
as  chairman.  Together  they  were  to  lay  off  the  counties  into  school  dis- 
tricts. In  practically  no  way  do  these  superintendents  seem  to  have  been 
the  equivalent  of  later  county  superintendents.  They  possibly  corresponded 
more  nearly  to  county  boards  of  education  with  some  of  the  authority  of 
the  county  commissioners  delegated  to  them. 

2.  1840-41.  The  powers  of  the  boards  of  superintendents  of  common 
schools  were  increased.  They  were  authorized  to  make  general  regulations 
for  the  organization  and  conduct  all  the  schools  in  their  counties. 

3.  1848-49.  The  Legislature  of  these  years  provided  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  competent  person  at  a  salary  of  $250  a  year  to  visit  at  least 
once  a  year  every  school  district  in  the  county. 

4.  1850-51.  The  law  of  1848-49,  providing  for  supervision,  was 
repealed.  However,  the  principle  of  a  rather  unified  county  direction  of 
schools  had  been  recognized. 

5.  1868-69.  By  the  act  of  this  year  "the  county  commissioners  of  each 
county  respectively  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this 


act,  and  biennially  thereafter,  appoint  some  person  resident  of  the  county 
of  good  moral  character,  and  of  suitable  attainments,  to  be  styled  "county 
examiner"  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years  and  until  his  successor 
shall  have  been  duly  commissioned  and  qualified." 

The  law  also  provided  that  if  the  county  commissioners  failed  to  appoint 
a  county  examiner,  the  State  Superintendent  and  State  Board  of  Education 
should  do  so. 

Since  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  county  examiner  were  to  some  extent 
similar  to  those  of  the  present  day  county  superintendents,  a  few  of  them 
are  listed  for  comparison, 

(1)  Examine  all  who  may  apply  for  employment  as  teachers  in  his 
county. 

(2)  Keep  records  of  the  name  and  residence  of  every  candidate. 

(3)  Revoke  certificates  of  incompetent  and  unworthy  teachers. 

(4)  Report  names  of  candidates  to  county  commissioners  and  State 
Superintendent. 

(5)  Make  statistical  reports  to  State  Superintendent. 

(6)  Enforce  the  Course  of  Study. 

(7)  Enforce  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  examination  of 
teachers. 

(8)  Keep  copies  of  all  reports  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

(9)  Keep  records  of  his  official  acts. 

(10)  Turn  over  records  to  his  successor. 

(11)  Require  committees  to  make  repairs  and  to  abate  nuisances  in  or 
about  the  school  premises.  Require  provision  of  water  closets  and 
out  houses  "as  decency  and  economy  require." 

Under  the  act  three  types  of  certificates  were  issued  by  the  county 
examiner — first  grade,  second  grade,  and  third  grade. 

As  a  remuneration  for  his  services,  the  examiner  was  to  receive  three 
dollars  per  day  for  every  day  of  actual  service — said  service  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  county  commissioners. 

6.  1871-72.  The  county  commissioners  were  made  the  county  board  of 
education.  They  elected  a  county  examiner  who  was  by  the  law  stripped  of 
some  of  the  duties  mentioned  above.  His  salary  was  reduced  to  $2.00  a 
day,  and  the  inference  is  that  he  was  to  be  employed  only  for  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers.  Reports  were  to  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  board 
of  education — the  register  of  deeds. 

7.  1872-73.  The  Legislature  abolished  the  office  of  county  examiner, 
and  ordered  the  appointment  of  three  residents  of  the  county  of  good 
moral  character  and  suitable  attainments  who  were  to  be  styled  the 
"Board  of  Examiners."  These  three  people  conducted  the  examination  of 
teachers  and  received  $2.00  a  day  for  every  day  actually  engaged  in  this 
public  work. 

8.  1881.  In  this  year  the  office  of  county  examiner  was  abolished  and 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  created.  Added 
duties  were  placed  upon  the  superintendent.  He  was — 

(1)  To  supervise  county  institutes  for  teachers. 

(2)  To  visit  schools  regularly. 

(3)  To  advise  with  teachers  on  best  methods  of  instruction. 

(4)  To  keep  himself  posted  on  progress  of  education  in  other  counties, 
cities  and  states. 

(5)  To  suspend  teachers  for  cause. 

(6)  To  distribute  blanks  to  school  committees. 

(7)  To  countersign  all  orders  for  payment  of  salaries  or  other  expenses. 
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(8)  To  keep  a  catalogue  of  all  teachers  to  whom  he  gave  certificates. 

(9)  To  make  reports  to  State  Superintendent. 

He  was  to  receive  three  dollars  a  day  "for  all  duties  necessarily  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  position,"  but  his  salary  could  not  be 
over  five  per  centum  of  the  school  fund  apportioned  in  the  county. 

9.  1885.  In  1885  the  county  commissioners  ceased  to  be  the  county 
board  of  education.  The  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  county  commis- 
sioners were  ordered  to  elect  a  county  board  of  education  to  consist  of 
three  residents  of  the  county  who  were  to  be  men  of  good  moral  character, 
qualified  by  education  and  experience  and  interest  to  especially  further 
public  education  and  the  interests  of  the  county. 

The  justices  of  the  peace,  the  county  commissioners  and  the  county 
board  of  education  were  to  elect  a  county  superintendent  who  was  to  be 
the  secretary  of  the  board.  Due  regard  was  to  be  given  for  his  experience 
in  teaching.  However,  his  salary  remained  at  a  maximum  of  three  dollars 
per  day. 

At  least  one  county  did  not  approve  of  the  office  of  superintendent.  The 
office  was  abolished  in  18  87  in  Rockingham  County,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  a  county  examiner  should  be  appointed  in  his  place,  with  the  same 
duties  and  the  same  remuneration. 

10.  1889.  Previous  laws  were  clarified  and  third  grade  certificates  were 
abolished. 

11.  1895.  The  Legislature  of  189  5  summarily  abolished  the  county 
boards  of  education  and  the  county  superintendents,  and  again  made  the 
county  commissioners  the  boards  of  education,  with  all  the  powers  and 
duties  that  had  been  invested  in  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 
The  office  of  county  examiner  was  recreated. 

12.  1897.  The  Legislature  of  1897  undid  the  work  of  its  predecessor 
and  abolished  the  office  of  county  examiner  and  created  in  its  stead  a 
County  supervisor.  The  county  board  of  education  was  re-established  and 
directed  to  elect  a  practical  school  teacher  as  the  county  supervisor. 

13.  1899.  The  Legislature  of  this  year  appointed  county  boards  of 
school  directors  who  in  turn  appointed  county  superintendents.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  were  allowed  two  dollars  per  day  and  mile- 
age, the  law  stating  that  this  was  the  same  amount  that  was  paid  to  county 
commissioners.  The  county  superintendent  was  to  receive  two  dollars  to 
three  dollars  per  day,  but  could  work  no  more  days  than  the  average  length 
school  term  in  his  county,  increased  by  fifty  per  centum  thereof. 

14.  1901.  The  General  Assembly  of  1901  provided  that  the  county 
boards  of  education  should  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature.  The  act  stipu- 
lated that  boards  so  created  should  serve  until  1903  when  they  would  be 
appointed  by  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  Boards  of  education 
were  required  to  appoint  a  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The  re- 
muneration remained  at  from  two  dollars  to  three  dollars  a  day.  However, 
the  act  provided  that  where  it  was  deemed  advisable  the  county  board  of 
education  could  employ  a  full  time  county  superintendent  of  schools  at  an 
annual  salary  not  to  exceed  four  per  cent  of  the  disbursement  for  schools 
under  his  supervision.  Definite  qualifications  were  fixed  for  superintend- 
ents. They  were  in  part  as  follows:  "A  man  of  liberal  education  and 
otherwise  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office  as  required  by  law." 
It  was  a  further  requirement  that  the  superintendent  should  be  a  man  of 
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good  moral  character,  and  that  he  should  be  a  practical  and  successful 
school  teacher  with  not  less  than  two  years  of  experience.  For  the  first 
time  the  law  stated  that  the  county  superintendent  could  not  teach.  How- 
ever, the  State  Board  of  Education  could,  if  it  wished,  allow  him  to  do  so. 

15.  1903.  The  Act  of  1903  repealed  that  part  of  the  act  of  1901  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  county  superintendents  by  the  board  of  county 
commissioners. 

The  law  of  1903  definitely  recognized  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  as  a  professional  man.  It  was  provided  that  he  should  attend  the 
State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  with  his  per  diem  and  ex- 
penses paid.  Further  recognition  was  also  given  to  the  importance  of  full 
time  county  superintendents,  and  in  those  counties  where  the  school  funds 
exceeded  $15,000  the  amount  of  salary  was  made  a  discretionary  matter 
with  county  boards  of  education. 

With  the  passage  of  the  school  law  of  1903  the  office  of  county  board  of 
education  was  permanently  established  and  county  superintendents  were 
permanently  and  definitely  made  the  executive  officers  of  the  boards  of 
education,  with  their  offices  soon  to  become  full  time  in  all  of  the  counties 
in  the  State. 

This  same  General  Assembly  clearly  defined  the  powers  and  duties  of 
county  boards  of  education.  While  minor  changes  have  been  made  since 
that  time,  practically  all  of  them  have  been  predicated  upon  the  require- 
ments outlined  by  the  General  Assembly  of  190  3  which  were  in  part  as 
follows: 

a.  "The  county  boards  shall  have  general  control  and  supervision  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties,  and 
are  given  powers  to  execute  and  are  charged  with  the  due  execution  of 
the  school  law  in  their  respective  counties. 

b.  "The  county  boards  of  education  shall  have  power  and  authority  to 
fix  and  determine  the  method  of  conducting  the  public  schools  in  their 
respective  counties  so  as  to  furnish  the  most  advantageous  method  of 
education  available  to  the  children  attending  the  public  schools  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  state. 

c.  "The  time  of  opening  and  closing  the  public  schools  in  the  several 
districts  shall  be  determined  by  the  county  boards  of  education  in  their 
respective  counties. 

d.  "The  board  and  county  superintendent  of  instruction  shall  have  full 
power  to  make  all  just  and  needful  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of 
teachers  and  pupils  as  to  attendance  on  the  schools,  discipline,  tardiness 
and  general  government  of  the  schools. 

e.  "All  powers  and  duties  conferred  and  imposed  by  this  chapter,  and 
other  laws  respecting  the  public  schools  which  are  not  expressly  conferred, 
or  imposed  on  some  other  official  are  conferred  and  imposed  upon  the 
county  board  of  education." 

16.  1903-1913.  Only  slight  changes  were  made  in  the  law  affecting 
county  boards  of  education  and  county  superintendents  between  190  3  and 
1913.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  counties  the  boards  of  education  con- 
sisted of  three  members,  although  local  variations  as  to  the  number  of 
members  have  been  allowed  by  the  General  Assembly  from  time  to  time. 
Certain  counties  have  requested  and  have  been  permitted  to  employ  five 
members  instead  of  three.  In  a  few  instances  counties  have  been  permitted 
by  local  legislation  to  elect  members  of  the  county  board  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  However,  sentiment  in  favor  of  direct  election  of  county 
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boards  of  education  or  county  superintendents  has  not  prevailed  in  the 
State.  * 

During  this  period  the  desirability  of  full  time  county  superintendents 
was  again  recognized,  conditioned  upon  a  total  school  budget  of  $15,000. 

17.  19i:{.  The  Act  of  1913  provided  that  two  adjoining  counties,  the 
total  school  fund  of  which  was  not  then  $15,000,  might  jointly  employ  a 
county  superintendent  of  schools. 

18.  1917-19.  By  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1917-1919,  machinery 
was  set  up  for  the  nomination  of  county  boards  of  education  at  the  party 
primaries  or  conventions  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
in  which  other  county  officers  were  nominated.  It  was  provided  that  each 
political  party  of  the  State  should  nominate  a  member  or  members  to 
take  the  place  of  the  member  or  members  of  boards  whose  terms  next 
expired.  The  General  Assembly  was  to  elect  or  appoint  one  or  more  of 
the  candidates  so  nominated. 

In  1917  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act,  requiring  all  superintend- 
ents to  be  certified  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  accordance  with  a 
law  enacted  relative  to  the  certification  of  all  teachers,  principals,  super- 
intendents and  others. 

(In  1919  the  public  school  law  of  North  Carolina,  as  it  obtained  at  the 
time,  was  codified  and  indexed.  The  qualifications,  powers,  duties  and 
responsibilities  for  administering  the  State  school  system  in  all  of  the 
districts  and  counties  of  the  State  were  outlined.  An  outline  of  the  duties 
of  county  superintendents  and  boards  of  education,  is  contained  in  this 
codification.) 

19.  1923.  The  General  Assembly  of  192  3  made  all  acts  of  county  boards 
of  education  not  in  confiict  with  the  State  law  binding  upon  the  county 
superintendent  and  placed  upon  him  the  assigned  duty  and  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board. 

20.  1929.  The  General  Assembly  of  1929  defined  the  qualifications  of 
the  county  superintendent.  He  was  required  to  be  a  person  of  good  moral 
character,  a  college  graduate  and  a  person  with  two  years  of  successful 
teaching  experience.  He  was  further  required  to  be  a  person  of  good  busi- 
ness qualifications  and  executive  ability,  and  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis 
or  other  contagious  diseases  as  evidenced  by  a  certificate  from  a  reputable 
physician. 

21.  1931.  The  General  Assembly  of  1931  set  up  the  following  cjualift- 
cations  for  persons  to  be  employed  as  county  superintendents  of  schools: 
Such  person  was  required  to  be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  standard  college, 
and  to  have  had  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience,  or  its 
equivalent,  within  the  ten  years  next  preceding  the  day  of  employment.  It 
was  a  further  requirement  that  he  should  hold  a  certificate  from  the  State 
Board  of  Education  showing  these  facts.  The  County  Board  of  Education 
was  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  inquiring  into  the  business  qualifi- 
cations, executive  ability  and  administrative  experience  of  any  applicant 
af)out  to  be  elected. 

22.  1933.  No  change  in  the  qualifications  of  county  superintendents 
with  the  exception  that  "three  years  experience  in  school  work"  was  sub- 
stituted for  three  years  teaching. 
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An  ^most  unprecedentedly  low  salary  schedule  was  established  for 
county  superintendents.  The  salary  was  to  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  teachers  employed.  The  minimum  salary  was  $1400  for  the 
first  100  teachers,  with  an  increase  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  ten  additional 
teachers,  provided,  however,  that  no  county  superintendent  could  receive 
over  $2800. 

23.  1935.  The  qualifications  of  county  superintendents,  as  set  forth  in 
the  1935  School  Ma,chinery  Bill  were  identical  with  those  listed  in  the 
1933  law. 

The  amount  of  salary  for  county  superintendents  was  not  explicitly 
designated  in  the  1935  law.  The  duty  of  fixing  a  salary  schedule  was  left 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  School  Commission. 

24.  1937.  The  present  qualifications  of  county  superintendents  are  the 
same  as  those  listed  for  19  33  and  19  35: 

"The  salaries  of  county  superintendents  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
State  standard  salary  schedule  to  be  fixed  and  determined  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  School  Commission." 

The  existing  law  definitely  designates  the  county  superintendent  as  the 
administrative  officer  for  a  county  administrative  unit. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  AND  SPECIAL  CHARTER  DISTRICTS 

In  the  evolution  of  North  Carolina's  public  school  system,  its  adminis- 
tration and  support,  for  a  while  city  systems  almost  paralleled  the  county 
units  in  their  rules,  regulations,  duties  and  responsibilities  for  the 
education  of  the  children  within  their  limits. 

The  development  of  the  city  school  systems  had  its  beginning  in  the 
granting  of  charters  to  city  governing  boards  which  desired  to  improve 
their  school  facilities.  The  similarity  of  these  charters  and  the  powers  con- 
tained in  them  are  so  marked  that  their  history  is  given  by  the  case 
method.  Since  hundreds  of  cities  and  smaller  units  received  charters  per- 
mitting the  organization  of  special  school  systems  and  operated  under 
them  before  they  were  finally  abolished  by  the  Legislature  of  19  33,  it  is  as 
impossible  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  each  of  them  separately.  We  have 
selected  a  few  representative  systems  as  illustrative  and  typical  of  all  the 
specially  chartered  units  in  the  State. 

The  first  act  of  incorporation  for  any  city  system  of  schools  was  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  on  March  28,  1870.  It  provided 
that  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Greensboro  should  constitute  a 
school  district  and  that  all  taxes  levied  upon  the  citizens  of  the  city  by 
the  State  for  school  purposes  should  be  expended  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  the  State  in  establishing  and  maintaining  graded  schools 
within  the  city.  The  commissioners  of  the  city  were  empowered  to  levy  a 
tax  to  supplement  any  State  funds  to  the  extent  of  providing  a  school 
term  of  eight  months. 

This  act  was  amended  in  1875  and  permission  was  given  to  voters  of 
the  city  to  vote  on  a  special  tax  for  school  purposes. 

In  this  same  act  the  city  commissioners  were  required  to  elect  from 
their  own  number,  or  from  the  city  at  large,  a  school  committee,  con- 
sisting of  three  persons. 
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In  18  87  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Greensboro  was  amended  to  provide 
for  the  location  and  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  In  189  3  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  board  of  education,  con- 
sisting of  six  members.  These  members  were  elected  by  the  board  of  alder- 
men. The  listed  duties  of  the  board  of  education  were  as  follows: 

1.  Elect  a  superintendent  and  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

2.  Adopt  such  regulations  as  necessary  for  the  successful  conduct 
of  the  schools. 

3.  Choose  textbooks. 

4.  Have  general  oversight  and  management  of  the  schools  of  the  city. 

The  charter  was  revised  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1901.  However,  no 
significant  changes  were  made. 

In  1911  an  outright  new  charter  for  the  administration  of  the  city 
schools  was  granted  to  Greensboro.  The  board  of  city  commissioners  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  all 
school  property  was  placed  under  control  of  the  board.  The  commissioners 
were  endowed  with  all  the  powers  with  regard  to  the  public  schools  that 
were  at  the  time  conferred  by  law  upon  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
of  Guilford  County  and  the  board  of  education  of  Guilford  County  with 
regard  to  the  public  schools  of  the  counties.  (Greensboro  is  located  in 
Guilford  County.) 

This  law  clearly  recognized  the  city  of  Greensboro  and  other  cities 
which  had  been  and  were  to  be  chartered  with  similar  charters  as  equal 
in  all  respects  to  the  county  systems. 

There  were  no  further  significant  changes  made  in  the  charter  of  the 
city  of  Greensboro  until  1923.  By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  year, 
the  entire  charter,  with  a  few  exceptions  noted  in  the  act,  was  repealed, 
and  a  new  charter  granted.  Sections  21  to  32,  inclusive,  referred  to  the 
school  system  of  the  city.  Section  21  defined  the  limits  of  the  school  unit 
as  that  of  the  old  city,  and  provided  that  it  should  continue  to  be  and 
remain  an  independent  school  district  under  the  name  of  the  Greensboro 
School  District.  Under  such  district  name,  it  was  to  have  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  public  free  schools  in  the  city.  The  conduct  of  the  schools  was 
to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  seven  members  to  be  elected  by  the  council,  as 
provided  in  the  charter  and  said  board  collectively  was  to  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  board  of  education  of  Greensboro.  To  be  eligible  for 
membership  on  the  board  of  education,  a  member  was  required  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  city  and  be  a  person  of  good  moral  character. 

By  the  terms  of  this  charter  the  city  of  Greensboro  was  given  the  same 
powers,  rights  and  privileges  in  the  conduct  of  its  system  of  schools  as  was 
conferred  by  law  upon  the  county.  Included  within  these  powers  was  the 
right  of  the  board  as  constituted  to  disburse  all  funds  coming  into  the 
city  for  school  purposes  from  whatever  sources,  but  the  power  to  levy 
taxes  was  still  held  by  the  city  commissioners.  , 

Charters  granted  to  other  cities  in  the  years  following  the  granting^of^ 
the  charter  to  Greensboro  were  patterned  very  largely  after  that  olJr.'t^isI^ 
city.  Some  special  conditions  or  situations  are  found  included  in  chapters 
of  some  of  the  other  cities  due  to  contributing  local  coxiditions.  For 
example,  in  Elizabeth  City  under  its  original  charter  there  was  provided  a ' 
school  board  of  eighteen  persons.  By  the  terms  under  which  this  board 
was  chosen  it  was  very  largely  a  self-perpetuating  board.  By  amendments 
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later  this  board  was  reduced  to  ten  members,  and  finally  to  eight,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  city.  The  other  provisions  of 
the  Elizabeth  City  charter  followed  very  closely  upon  that  of  Greensboro. 

In  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  a  system  of  graded  schools  was  established 
under  charter  providing  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  New  Bern 
Academy  should  constitute  a  new  board  of  education  for  the  city  graded 
school.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  this  board  were  to  be  filled  by  the 
board  itself,  thus  making  it  a  self-perpetuating  board.  Later  the  charter 
was  amended  to  provide  for  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  seven 
members  which  should  be  elected  from  the  board  of  trustees.  This  board 
of  seven  members  was  made  a  body  corporate  and  given  full  and  complete 
power  to  manage  the  graded  school  system  of  the  city.  In  19  33  the  charter 
was  amended  to  provide  that  the  board  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  alder- 
men and  qualifications  for  holding  the  ofiice  were  fixed  so  as  to  include 
persons  interested  in  public  education  of  good  business  ability  and  good 
moral  character. 

From  the  examples  drawn,  and  among  the  other  special  chartered 
schools  of  the  State,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  was  a  constant  tendency 
to  get  away  from  the  older  forms  of  control  and  to  enter  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  thoroughly  workable  organization. 

There  is  another  class  of  special  chartered  school  that  deserves  atten- 
tion. Out  of  this  group  perhaps  the  best  example  is  the  Guilford  County 
Graded  School.  This  unit  was  organized  under  a  charter  granted  by  an 
'  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1901.  The  Guilford  County  Graded  School 
District  was  a  purely  rural  district,  yet  under  its  charter  it  was  granted 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  had  accrued  in  the  city  charter.  It  had 
the  power  to  choose  its  own  board,  to  elect  its  own  superintendent  and 
teachers,  to  levy  a  tax  not  to  exceed  33  1-3  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  of 
property;  in  fact,  it  was  given  all  rights  and  powers,  so  far  as  its  own 
school  was  concerned,  that  were  enjoyed  under  the  law  by  Guilford 
County  in  which  it  was  located. 

In  1909  and  again  in  1911  acts  of  the  Legislature  made  an  enlargement 
of  this  district  conditioned  upon  a  vote  of  the  qualified  voters  in  the  areas 
to  be  added  to  the  district.  In  1913  the  charter  was  amended  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  provide  that  teachers  employed  in  the  Guilford 
County  Graded  School  should  meet  the  same  standards  as  teachers  in  the 
county  schools,  and  should  be  employed  only  on  consultation  with  and 
approval  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

THE  LOCAL  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

The  definite  trends  in  school  organization  in  North  Carolina  have  been 
toward  rather  strong  centralized  authority  in  the  county  and  city  school 
governing  boards,  as  traced  in  the  development  of  county  and  city  units. 
Local  control  is  still  vested  in  these  agencies;  however,  local  school,  or 
district,  committees  have  played  an  important  part  in  school  administra- 
tion in  the  State.  They  were  provided  for  in  the  first  school  law  of  1839. 
One  of  the  duties  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  created  by  this  law 
was  to  appoint  "not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  school  committee- 
men in  each  district."  These  local  committees  were  "to  assist  the  said 
superintendents  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  establishment  of  schools 
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for  their  respective  districts."  The  duties  of  these  district  committees 
were  not  further  defined  in  the  act. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1841  so  revised  the  law  of  1839  as  to  provide 
for  the  election  of  the  local  committees  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
several  districts.  When  so  elected  and  qualified  the  local  committee  became 
the  body  corporate  which  could  buy,  sell  and  hold  property  for  school 
purposes;  could  sue  and  be  sued,  and  was  required  to  furnish  the  county 
board  with  a  list  of  the  number  and  names  of  all  white  children  in  the 
district  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one. 

These  district  committees  were  also  empowered  to  contract  with  teach- 
ers and  to  pay  them  with  orders  on  the  county  board  of  superintendents. 
By  this  act  of  the  General  Assembly  the  principle  of  local  control  of 
schools  was  pretty  well  defined  and  quite  generally  established.  It  was  to 
undergo  only  slight  modifications  for  nearly  a  century. 

During  the  years  between  1843  and  1859  the  status  of  the  district  com- 
mittees remained  practically  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  1841.  In  1861  all 
power  of  election  of  the  district  committees  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  and  made  a  duty  of  the  county  boards 
of  superintendents.  The  privilege  of  expressing  a  preference  was  allowed 
to  the  parents  residing  in  the  district. 

In  1869  the  General  Assembly  by  the  law  of  that  year  took  the  power  of 
electing  the  district  committees  from  the  boards  of  superintendents  and 
restored  it  to  the  qualified  voters.  The  duties  of  the  committees  were  not 
materially  changed,  but  were  more  specifically  stated. 

During  the  years  between  1869  and  1880  no  important  changes  were 
made  in  the  status  of  these  committees.  In  1881  the  General  Assembly  in 
its  General  Education  Bill  made  more  definite  the  manner  of  election  of 
district  committees,  and  stated  more  definitely  their  duties.  By  this  Act 
these  committees  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  county  boards  of  education  for 
terms  of  two  years.  The  members  were  required  to  subscribe  to  an  oath  of 
oflice.  They  were  required  also  to  form  an  organization  with  proper 
officers  and  were  made  a  body  corporate,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  operation  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts  they  were  prac- 
tically supreme.  All  purchases  or  sales  of  real  estate,  however,  were  to 
be  approved  by  the  county  board  of  education.  They  were  required  to 
make  and  report  to  the  county  superintendent  a  complete  census  of  all 
children  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years, 
indicating  color  and  sex.  They  were  to  take  an  inventory  and  report  to 
the  county  superintendent  the  number  and  value  of  all  schoolhouses  and 
the  character  and  value  of  the  school  property  for  each  race  separately. 
They  were  empowered  to  employ  teachers  for  all  schools  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  to  fix  compensations,  and  to  dismiss  teachers  for  cause.  The 
act  of  1889  reaffirmed  and  strengthened  the  power  of  district  committees 
in  the  employment  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  in  the  fixing  of  salaries. 

The  year  19  01  was  signalized  by  the  enactment  of  a  much  expanded  and 
more  complete  school  law.  This  act  placed  before  the  county  boards  the 
choice  between  two  forms  of  local  control.  They  might  as  formerly  appoint 
the  committeemen  for  each  local  district;  or,  they  might  appoint  a  like 
number  for  each  township — said  committee  to  have  charge  of  all  the 
schools  in  the  township.  Compensation  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  not  more 
than  four  days  in  any  one  year  was  to  be  allowed  members  of  district 
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committees  for  services  in  line  of  duty.  An  allowance  of  two  cents  per 
name  was  allowed  for  preparation  and  reporting  school  census. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1913  the  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion were  to  appoint  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  of  that  year  three  mem- 
bers of  a  district  committee  for  each  district  in  the  several  counties — one 
member  to  serve  one  year,  one  two,  and  one  three  years,  and  one  member 
to  be  chosen  each  succeeding  year  to  succeed  the  member  whose  term  of 
office  expired.  Duties  of  the  committeemen  remained  practically  unchanged 
except  the  employment  of  teachers  and  determining  their  salaries  was  to 
be  by  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  No 
important  changes  affecting  the  local  district  committees  were  made  dur- 
ing the  years  intervening  between  1913  and  19  33.  The  act  of  19  3  3  pro- 
vided that  district  committees  be  elected  by  the  county  board  of  education 
for  a  term  oi  two  years  or  until  their  successors  were  elected  and  qualified. 

The  act  of  19  35  provided  that  the  district  committee  should  be  elected 
at  the  first  regular  meeting  in  May  of  each  biennium.  Their  duties  were 
defined  as:  "The  said  district  committee  shall  select  the  teachers  and 
principals  for  the  schools  of  the  district,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Education  and  the  County  Board  of  Education." 
The  local  district  committee  has  been  a  fairly  stable  body  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  its  history  since  1839.  The  only  important  variation  is 
the  shifting  from  the  sole  power  to  employ  teachers  for  their  respective 
districts  and  paying  their  salaries,  to  the  power  to  perform  these  duties 
as  limited  by  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  or  the  county 
board  of  education,  or  both. 

SUMMARY 

The  history  of  the  support  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  development  of  school  administrative  units  and  attendance  areas  may 
in  summary  be  divided  into — 

1.  The  era  from  1839  to  1865  which  was  characterized  by: 

a.  Recognition  of  the  State's  obligation  to  foster  public  education  by 
grants  from  the  capitalized  Literary  Fund,  on  condition  that  the  several 
counties  and  districts  of  the  State  provide  locally  stipulated  amounts  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  schools. 

b.  The  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent. 

c.  A  loosely  formed  county  organization  with  school  control  about 
equally  divided  between  county  officials  and  district  committees. 

2.  The  postwar  years  from  1865  to  1900  which  were  significant  in  that: 

a.  There  was  an  increasing  appreciation  and  recognition  of  the  State's 
public  school  system  by  public  officials.  However,  the  utter  poverty  of  the 
people  was  reflected  in  the  meagre  amounts  spent  for  school  support. 
School  terms  were  short  and  school  plant  facilities  poor. 

b.  City  school  systems,  recognized  as  being  virtually  independent  of  the 
county  school  systems,  were  established  and  local  taxes  were  voted  for 
school  improvement. 

3.  The  period  from  1900  to  the  present  has  been  marked  by: 

a.  The  creation  and  growth  of  equalizing  funds  with  the  State  finally 
assuming  almost  complete  support  of  an  eight  months  school  term. 
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b.  The  adoption  in  192  3  of  a  county-wide  plan  of  school  organization. 

c.  Consolidation. 

d.  Transportation. 

6.  Recognition  of  the  county  as  the  administrative  unit  of  school  organi- 
zation. 

f.  An  almost  complete  rebuilding  of  the  school  plants  of  the  State. 

g.  The  conversion  of  the  old  Literary  Fund  into  a  permanent  building 
fund,  and  the  four  Special  Building  Funds  of  1921,  1923,  1925  and  1927. 

h.  Growth  in  high  schools. 

i.  Rapid  improvement  in  Negro  education. 

STATISTICS  1900-1935 

There  are  100  county  and  67  city  school  administrative  units  in  North 
Carolina,  with  a  total  of  892,648  pupils  and  23,712  teachers. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  school  administrative  units  in  North 
Carolina,  with  the  certain  trends  toward  the  county  and  the  larger  city 
systems  as  units  of  school  administration,  has  been  traced  in  a  prior 
section  of  this  report.  These  trends,  together  with  changes  in  population, 
both  general  and  school,  are  presented  in  tabular  and  graphic  form  on 
the  following  pages: 

In  Table  1  there  is  presented  a  summarization  of  the  changes  in  the 
general  population,  school  population,  school  enrollment,  and  average 
daily  attendance,  by  intervals  from  1900  to  1935.  Table  2  shows  this 
enrollment  growth  on  the  basis  of  elementary  and  high  schools.  The  distri- 
bution of  this  enrollment  on  the  basis  of  number  of  teachers  employed 
is  given  in  Table  3,  and  by  types  of  administrative  units  in  Table  4. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  counties  are  basic  units  and  such  units  must 
have  a  scholastic  population  of  at  least  1,000,  most  administrative  units 
in  North  Carolina  have  large  enrollments  and  employ  a  relatively  large 
number  of  teachers  per  unit.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  county  units  have 
total  enrollments  ranging  from  2,000  to  7,000  pupils  and  37%  have  more 
than  7,000  pupils.  The  city  units,  although  somewhat  smaller  than  county 
units,  are  still  fairly  large.  Approximately  61%  have  enrollments  between 
1,000  and  3,000  and  7.5%  enrollments  of  more  than  8,000. 

There  are  in  the  State  forty-three  county  administrative  units  employ- 
ing fewer  than  100  white  teachers.  In  the  67  city  administrative  units  59 
employ  fewer  than  100  white  teachers.  In  the  county  units  85  employ 
fewer  than  100  colored  teachers,  while  in  the  city  units  64  out  of  67 
employ  fewer  than  100  teachers. 

On  the  basis  of  white  pupils  alone,  82%  of  the  county  units  have  enroll- 
ments of  more  than  2,000;  and  47%,  enrollments  of  more  than  4,000. 
Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  city  administrative  units  have  from  500  to 
1,000  white  pupils  and  55.2%  from  500  to  2,000  white  pupils.  Forty-nine 
per  cent  of  the  county  units  employ  from  100  to  250  white  teachers. 
About  56%  of  the  city  units  have  50  or  fewer  white  teachers  and  88% 
have  100  or  fewer  white  teachers. 

On  the  basis  of  colored  pupils,  35.1%  of  the  county  units  and  52.2%  of 
the  city  units  have  enrollments  of  between  500  and  2,000.  Approximately 
43.3%  of  the  county  units  and  16.4%  of  the  city  units  have  more  than  200 
colored  pupils.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  county  units  and  48%  of  the 
city  units  have  more  than  20  colored  teachers. 
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TABLE  1.    GENERAL  POPULATION,  SCHOOL  POPULATION, 
ENROLLMENT,  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  BY 
TEN-YEAR  INTERVALS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

White  Race 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

General  Population                . .  _ 

School  Population   

School  Enrollment.                 _  . 

Average  Daily  Attendance  . 

1,265,503 
439,431 
270,447 

1,508,362 
497,077 
360,121 
235,872 

1,795,603 
573,736 
478,189 
336,661 

2,251,527 
716,754 
607,344 
486,597 

*2, 473, 440 
745,837 
616,314 
535,643 

Colored  Race 

General  Population  

School  Enrollment  - 

Average  Daily  Attendance  

624,469 
218,518 
130,005 
64,505 

697,843 
238,091 
160,283 
95,463 

763,407 
267,245 
213,060 
136,891 

918,647 
315,193 
259,595 
186,298 

*987,756 
344,378 
276,334 
225,790 

High  Schools — White  Race 

Enrollment   .i... 

Increase   _ 

Percentage  Increase  

0 
0 
0 

12,032 
12,032 
100 

23,665 
11,633 

101,106 
78,090 

129,784 
27,993 

Colored  Race 


Enrollment  

0 

0 

0 

15,182 

26,845 

Increase    

0 

0 

0 

15,182 

11,663 

Percentage  Increase  

0 

0 

0 

100 

*  Estimated. 


TABLE  2.    ENROLLMENT  BY  TEN- YEAR  INTERVALS  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Elementary  Schools — White  Race 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

Enrollment     - 

Increase                     -       -  - 

Percentage  Increase    

270,447 
64,603 
23.9 

348,089 
77,642 
22.3 

413,235 
65,146 
15.7 

505,589 
92,354 
18.2 

486,566 
*19,023 
*3.9 

Colored  Race 

Enrollment—    

Increase.    

Percentage  Increase   

130,005 
13,316 
10.2 

160,283 
30,278 
18.8 

213,060 
52,777 
24.7 

244,413 
31,353 
12.8 

249,489 
5,066 
.2 

*  Decrease. 
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TABLE  3.    NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED 
ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS,  1934-35 

Elementary  Schools — White  Race 


Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Average  Number 

Size  of  School 

of 

of 

of 

Pupils  Per 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Schools 

Teacher 

One  Teacher...    . 

18,270 

3.7 

508 

36.0 

Two  Teachers.                          -.  ._  . 

. 26,436 

5.4 

379 

34.8 

Three  Teachers...                       ._  .  _ 

17,631 

3.6 

162 

36.3 

Four  Teachers                       .       .  . 

15,050 

3.2 

100 

37.6 

Five  Teachers.    - 

26,146 

5.3 

143 

36.5 

QO  9Q1 

ft  0 

1  OS 

39.2 

Seven  Teachers  ..  ...   

44,342 

9.1 

180 

39.6 

Eight  Teachers  -                             _  _ 

39,499 

8.1 

129 

38.2 

Nine  Teachers  ...     ......   . 

29,737 

6.1 

82 

40.3 

Ten  Teachers    

28,923 

6.1 

73 

39.6 

210,301 

43.2 

364 

39.1 

Total  

486,566 

100.0 

2,228 

38.6 

High  Schools 

One  Teacher   ..   

911 

.6 

21 

43.1 

Two  Teachers.-  ..    

6,382 

5.0 

86 

37.4 

Three  Teachers...    . 

14,788 

11.3 

152 

32.4 

Four  Teachers  .  ......... 

17,658 

13.5 

142 

31.0 

Five  Teachers. ..  _  ...   

16,277 

12.3 

91 

31.3 

Six  Teachers     

14,487 

11.1 

80 

30.2 

Seven  Teachers.-    ...   

9,046 

6.9 

37 

34.9 

Eight  Teachers  .                          .  . 

7,274 

5.6 

27 

33.6 

Nine  Teachers  .  .   

2,934 

2.8 

15 

31.1 

1,349 

1.3 

4 

33.7 

Over  Ten  Teachers               .  ...  

38,642 

29.6 

62 

35.3 

Total  

129,748 

100.0 

717 

*33.1 

Total  White  

616,314 

2,945 

36.2 

Elementary  Schools — Colored  Race 

One  Teacher..  ...  

39,774 

16.3 

964 

41.2 

Two  Teachers  

54,673 

21.6 

642 

42.5 

3-5  Teachers  

74,032 

29.6 

493 

42.2 

6-9  Teachers  

29,973 

12.0 

99 

39.5 

10  Teachers  and  Over    

51,037 

20.5 

74 

45.8 

Total  

249,389 

100.0 

2,270 

42.5 

High  Schools 

One  Teacher    

1,051 

3.9 

39 

27.0 

Two  Teachers  

1,592 

5.9 

30 

26.0 

3-5  Teachers   

9,240  ' 

34.4 

77 

30.0 

6-9  Teachers  

5,431 

20.2 

24 

35.8 

10  Teachers  and  Over  

9,531 

35.5 

15 

39.0 

Total   

26,845 

100.0 

185 

33.4 

Total  Colored   

276,334 

2,455 

41.4 

*  Does  not  include  Principals,  most  of  whom  teach. 
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TABLE  4.    ENROLLMENT  AND  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  BY 
ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1934-1935 
(City  Units  Indicated  By*) 


Administrativb 
Unit 


White  Race 

High 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Hiirh 

JlfllX  Uil~ 

TTlnrnll- 

ill  Ui-l 

ment 

X63»cli6rs 

Tc&cliGrs 

4  634 

1,288 

118 

51 

2  963 

774 

72 

20 

2  863 

533 

72 

22 

1  578 

292 

44 

13 

1  969 

685 

53 

30 

377 

140 

10 

5 

798 

255 

22 

8 

5  423 

941 

137 

34 

2  966 

611 

74 

23 

2  806 

815 

81 

29 

1  410 

617 

39 

18 

2,300 

690 

63 

31 

3  125 

652 

74 

27 

2  356 

517 

56 

18 

10  184 

2,972 

272 

109 

4  428 

1,781 

113 

51 

3  833 

317 

95 

9 

577 

155 

15 

6 

1  311 

535 

32 

15 

6,582 

1  445 

171 

49 

2,046 

552 

53 

16 

5  235 

928 

132 

31 

1  153 

346 

35 

11 

591 

154 

17 

6 

2  778 

901 

81 

31 

2  643 

552 

65 

24' 

4  405 

1  417 

117 

51 

1  163 

300 

30 

8 

2  722 

866 

72 

26 

3  245 

1  047 

87 

36 

2  184 
1  091 

50 

241 

27 

7 

751 

448 

20 

9 

524 

125 

15 

4 

664 

219 

17 

g 

1  224 

282 

31 

9 

0,0(50 

1  512 

144 

54 

1  1  f;i 

1 , 101 

352 

28 

9 

537 

53 

15 

6,284 

1,182 

152 

53 

2,172 

551 

62 

23 

1,064 

471 

29 

15 

4,225 

869 

109 

30 

1,523 

522 

37 

14 

863 

270 

23 

10 

1,039 

327 

38 

12 

5,327 

1,667 

148 

57 

2,156 

568 

59 

16 

2,000 

464 

51 

15 

2,556 

686 

66 

22 

Colored  Race 


Elemen- 
tary 

Enroll- 
ment 


High 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


No,  of 
Elemen- 
tary 
Teachers 


No.  of 
High 
School 
Teachers 


Alamance  

*Burlington  

Alexander  

Alleghany  

Anson  

*Morven  

*Wadesboro  

Ashe  

Avery  

Beaufort  

*  Washington  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick  

Buncombe  

*Asheville  

Burke   

*Glen  Alpine  

*Morganton  

Cabarrus  

*Concord  

CaldweU  - 

*Lenoir  

Camden  

Carteret  

Caswell---  

Catawba  

*Newton  

*Hickory  

Chatham  

Cherokee   

'Andrews  

*Murphy  

Chowan  

*Edenton  

Clay  

Cleveland  

*Kings  Mountain 

*Shelby  

Columbus  

Craven  

*New  Bern  

Cumberland  

♦Fayette  ville  

Currituck  

Dare  

Davidson  

*Lexington  

*Thomasville  

Davie  


1,823 
725 
277 
93 
3,457 
1,014 
606 
160 
55 
2,236 
1,044 
4,546 
2,828 
1,594 
637 
2,257 
184 
238 
286 
1,648 
541 
275 
310 
703 
718 
2,671 
586 
257 
'415 
2,617 


29 
69 
452 
987 
23 
3,300 
291 
611 
3,325 
2,439 
1,184 
3,239 
1,657 
679 
120 
423 
394 
468 
640 


213 


99 
190 
470 
281 
100 


559 


76 
51 
227 


132 
143 
40 
47 
126 
250 


132 


110 

78 
156 
445 


262 
18 
362 
112 


48 
17 
7 
4 
76 
21 
15 
7 
2 
62 
25 
110 
75 
43 
21 
55 
6 
7 
7 
40 
13 
13 
8 
18 
21 
62 
17 
6 
12 
65 


131 
77 
71 
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TABLE  ^—Continued 


White  Race 

Colored  Race 

Administrative 

Elemen- 

High 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Elemen- 

High 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Unit 

tary 

School 

Elemen- 

High 

tary 

School 

Elemen- 

High 

Enroll- 

Enroll- 

tary 

School 

Enroll- 

Enroll- 

tary 

School 

ment 

ment 

Teachers 

Teachers 

ment 

ment 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Duplin. 

5,085 

1,352 

124 

49 

3,917 

515 

94 

16 

Durham   - 

2,837 

973 

76 

40 

1,527 

121 

37 

5 

*Durham  

5,533 

1,975 

153 

69 

4,086 

732 

91 

21 

Edgecombe  

2,394 

659 

64 

28 

5,202 

121 

111 

4 

*Tarboro—  

949 

256 

23 

9 

1,100 

108 

23 

4 

Forsyth 

7,006 

1,887 

181 

61 

68 

1,059 

34 

*Winston-Salem 

6,840 

2,687 

178 

4,891 

1,389 

123 

36 

Franklin.   

2,993 

870 

76 

31 

3,273 

133 

74 

4 

*Fraiiklinton 

478 

151 

14 

6 

856 

163 

20 

5 

Gaston 

9,565 

1,652 

256 

49 

2,222 

258 

61 

9 

*Cherryville 

861 

202 

24 

5 

194 

5 

*Gastonia-.   

3,455 

987 

90 

29 

702 

198 

16 

6 

Gates—  

1,118 

448 

33 

20 

1,629 

137 

37 

4 

Graham  

1,427 

183 

35 

8 

Granville   

1,909 

638 

50 

25 

2,465 

'55 

♦Oxford  

1,120 

402 

29 

12 

1,631 

370 

37 

10 

Greene 

2,377 

483 

58 

16 

2,455 

175 

58 

5 

Guilford  

9,518 

2,278 

254 

85 

2,086 

180 

57 

8 

*Greensb»ro._ 

5,198 

2,076 

134 

64 

2,567 

798 

67 

23 

*High  Point  

5,511 

1,323 

144 

35 

1,417 

266 

34 

10 

Halifax..  .   

1,764 

478 

46 

19 

6,472 

192 

111 

6 

*Enfield 

273 

167 

7 

4 

492 

10 

*Roanoke  Rapids. 

1,799 

528 

51 

17 

378 

64 

7 

3 

*Weldon  

600 

173 

17 

7 

1,381 

143 

25 

5 

Harnett  

7,024 

1,605 

169 

58 

3,418 

378 

90 

11 

Haywood  

4,373 

950 

113 

31 

87 

26 

3 

1 

*Canton..  

2,255 

436 
960 

56 

13 

78 

1 

3,749 

98 

35 

190 

6 

*Hendersonville„ . 

691 

342 

18 

12 

233 

76 

6 

4 

Hertford  

1,273 

449 

34 

16 

3,379 

477 

85 

13 

Hoke 

1,134 

307 

31 

8 

2,433 

138 

52 

4 

Hyde   

938 

345 

28 

16 

1,015 

91 

26 

3 

Iredell  

5,122 

1,436 

129 

52 

1,569 

24 

45 

1 

*Mooresville  

1,247 

383 

30 

167 

27 

4 

1 

*Statesville 

1,639 

518 

43 

15 

485 

197 

10 

6 

Jackson           . .  . 

3,540 

655 

97 

21 
80 

163 

4 

Johnston  

10,744 

2,401 

261 

3,822 

336 

83 

12 

Jones 

1,263 

365 

36 

16 

1,413 

112 

33 

5 

Lee   . 

1,379 

461 

38 

19 

1,376 

192 

36 

7 

*Sanford 

981 

386 

25 

12 

3,107 

807 

78 

32 

2,856 

84 

57 

3 

*Kinston..  

1,474 

536 

37 

15 

1,303 

306 

28 

6 

Lincoln 

3,372 

541 

92 

17 

914 

24 

*Lincolnton  

866 

530 

20 

15 

155 

50 

4 

2 

Macon  ...  ... 

3,692 

473 

92 

16 

132 

3 

Madison.  _   

4,897 

1,015 

132 

35 
30 

58 

3 

Martin  

2,837 

792 

71 

3,831 

201 

80 

7 

McDowell   

2,234 

515 

54 
46 

19 

263 

9 

*Marion            . . 

1,773 

390 

12 

219 

51 

7 

Mecklenburg  

6,753 

2,431 

182 

84 

3,627 

34 

93 

1 

♦Charlotte  

9,060 

3,257 

227 

93 

4,688 

964 

112 

24 

MitcheU   

3,198 

532 

83 

18 

10 

29 


TABLE  4:— Continued 


Administkative 
Unit 

White  Race 

Colored  Race 

Elemen- 
tary 

Enroll- 
ment 

High 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 

No.  of 

Elemen- 
tary 
Teachers 

No.  of 
High 
School 
Teachers 

Elemen- 
tary 

Enroll- 
ment 

High 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 

No.  of 
Elemen- 
tary 
Teachers 

No.  of 

High 
School 
Teachers 

Montgomery  

3,130 

920 

80 

35 

1,204 

263 

30 

8 

3,641 

939 

93 

32 

2,160 

284 

51 

10 

*Southern  Pines .  - 

368 

135 

10 

5 

503 

110 

12 

5 

5,646 

1,277 

147 

47 

4,966 

247 

102 

10 

*Rocky  Mount... 

2,045 

960 

53 

30 

2,103 

506 

37 

13 

New  Hanover  

4,492 

1,736 

125 

46 

3,396 

657 

83 

18 

2,031 

757 

57 

34 

5,399 

473 

105 

12 

2,706 

747 

70 

26 

1,401 

149 

37 

4 

Orange   

2,598 

417 

65 

14 

1,559 

38 

41 

1 

♦Chapel  HilL 

426 

282 

11 

8 

428 

72 

10 

3 

Pamlico 

1,247 

469 

37 

17 

1,029 

79 

26 

2 

Pasquotank  

759 

343 

22 

16 

1,073 

26 

♦Elizabeth  City... 

1,151 

492 

30 

15 

997 

279 

24 

10 

Pender  

1,875 

559 

51 

19 

2,167 

443 

57 

14 

Perquimans  1  

964 

331 

29 

12 

1,430 

191 

34 

8 

Person...   

3,152 

756 

80 

25 

2,806 

198 

61 

6 

Pitt  

5,196 

1,342 

132 

53 

6,237 

296 

119 

9 

♦Greenville  

1,266 

481 

33 

13 

1,221 

159 

21 

5 

Polk  

1,495 

351 

38 

12 

256 

15 

7 

1 

*Tryon-Saluda  

709 

219 

19 

■7 

158 

82 

4 

3 

Randolph.  ...  ... 

6,156 

1,440 

163 

48 

842 

28 

26 

1 

*Asheboro  ... 

901 

384 

23 

10 

203 

101 

5 

3 

Richmond  

3,251 

354 

81 

13 

2,294 

70 

49 

2 

977 

351 

25 

10 

934 

166 

23 

5 

♦Rockingham... 

713 

547 

15 

16 

591 

164 

■  14 

4 

Robeson  .  ... 

10,019 

1,828 

243 

74 

5,992 

549 

140 

14 

♦Lumberton.    .  . 

874 

283 

20 

9 

542 

148 

13 

4 

♦Red  Springs  

394 

145 

11 

4 

600 

153 

17 

4 

Rockingham...  

3,840 

754 

99 

30 

1,496 

39 

♦Leaksville  

3,176 

737 

81 

21 

598 

174 

16 

6 

♦Madison..  

641 

174 

15 

6 

334 

38 

8 

1 

♦ReidsviUe...  .. 

1,388 

479 

33 

13 

832 

254 

20 

8 

6,405 

1.929 

171 

69 

2,092 

104 

61 

3 

♦Salisbury  

2,351 

951 

60 

29 

869 

280 

22 

8 

Rutherford.  .  

7,842 

1,947 

203 

71 

1,789 

126 

48 

3 

Sampson  

5,407 

1,572 

139 

64 

3,818 

41 

91 

*Pi;nt/\n 

728 

193 

17 

5 

625 

186 

12 

6 

Scotland.  .  . 

2,049 

459 

53 

14 

3,417 

220 

66 

7 

Stanly. .  . 

4,365 

1,206 

114 

47 

814 

162 

23 

7 

♦Albemarle. 

1,697 

511 

46 

14 

Stokes  -   

Surry   .   

4,386 
6,878 
1,685 
2,661 
1,820 

581 
5,943 

617 
1,548 
1,786 
7,238 
4,084 

965 
1,320 
500 
364 
510 
222 
1,774 
272 
489 
411 
2,391 
1,620 

109 
172 
41 
71 
47 
18 
159 
17 
40 
45 
184 
107 

33 
50 
13 
15 
17 

9 
67 

8 
20 
13 
89 
45 

605 
528 
297 
42 
184 
477 
2,493 
493 
2,050 
1,142 
6,009 
2,706 

30 

17 
17 
7 
1 
5 
15 
58 
10 
44 
27 
145 
67 

1 

Swain  

Transylvania   

Tyrrell  

Union  

22 
89 

4 

♦Monroe.  

Vance   .  

140 

4 

♦Henderson  

Wake   

♦Raleigh  

350 
501 
696 

9 
16 
16 

30 


TABLE  4:— Continued 


White 

Race 

Colored  Race 

Administrative 
Unit 

Elemen- 

High 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Elemen- 

High 

No.  of 

No.  of 

tary 

School 

Elemen- 

High 

tary 

School 

Elemen- 

High 

Enroll- 

Enroll- 

tary 

School 

Enroll- 

Enroll- 

tary 

School 

ment 

ment 

Teachers 

Teachers 

ment 

ment 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Warren..   

1,763 

645 

49 

26 

4,431 

641 

101 

19 

Washington  ... 

1,208 

365 

32 

15 

1,491 

117 

37 

4 

Watauga  

R7C 

oio 

mo 

60 

3 

Wayne             .  . 

4,440 

1,093 

109 

44 

3,441 

201 

79 

6 

7QQ 

■±0 

22 

1,799 

527 

42 

13 

*Fremont  ..  . 

285 

110 

8 

4 

447 

69 

g 

o 
o 

1  ,001 

oo 

567 

160 

20 

5 

*North  Wilkesboro 

D/D 

232 

16 

8 

181 

4 

Wilson  

3,211 

769 

83 

26 

2,685 

25 

52 

1 

*Elm  City  

610 

213 

15 

6 

705 

15 

*Wilson  

1,851 

653 

47 

19 

2,042 

286 

42 

8 

Yadkin  

4,068 

858 

106 

26 

292 

10 
2 

Yancey  

3,548 

641 

86 

21 

50 

North  Carolina  . 

486,566 

129,748 

12,604 

4,434 

249,489 

26,845 

5,871 

803 

100  Counties  

369,407 

89,826 

9,580 

3,268 

187,653 

13,103 

4,449 

410 

67  Cities  

117,159 

39,922 

3,024 

1,166 

61,836 

13,742 

1,422 

393 

Most  of  the  administrative  units  contain  a  number  of  attendance  areas. 
Ninety-five  out  of  100  counties  have  two  or  more  white  elementary  schools 
and  two  or  more  white  high  schools.  Of  the  city  units  43  out  of  67  have 
two  or  more  white  elementary  schools  and  one  white  high  school.  Many 
of  these  schools,  however,  are  small.  Approximately  28%  of  the  schools  in 
the  State  have  only  one  teacher,  and  49%  have  one  or  two  teachers.  Only 
11%  of  the  schools  have  ten  or  more  teachers.  It  should  be  noted  of  course 
that  the  11%  of  schools  having  more  than  ten  teachers  have  38%  of  all 
pupils  in  the  State  and  36%  of  the  teachers. 

There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  general  population  of  the  State. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  more  rapid  increase  taking  place  at  present 
than  any  time  since  1900.  Census  estimates  show  a  13%  increase  from 
1930  to  1935.  There  was  an  increase  of  20%  during  the  decade  from  1920 
to  1930. 

The  school  enrollment  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  general  popu- 
lation from  1900  to  1930.  This  percentage  reached  its  greatest  increase 
from  1920  to  1930 — a  gain  of  almost  one-third  during  the  ten-year  period. 
There  has  been  a  relatively  small  increase  in  school  enrollment  during  the 
five-year  period  from  1930  to  1935.  However,  during  these  years  there  has 
been  an  improvement  in  the  average  daily  attendance. 

The  establishment,  growth  and  improvement  of  the  high  schools  for 
both  the  white  and  colored  races  is  possibly  the  most  outstanding  develop- 
ment in  the  North  Carolina  school  system  during  the  recent  years.  The 
enrollment  in  the  white  high  schools  has  grown  from  slightly  over  12,000 
in  1910  to  almost  130,000  in  1935.  High  schools  for  the  colored  race, 
while  not  paralleling  the  white  schools  in  growth,  have  shown  a  decided 
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GENERAL  POPULATION— WHITE  AND  COLORED— BY  TEN 
YEAR  INTERVALS 


ENROLLMENT— WHITE  AND  COLORED— BY  TEN  YEAR 
INTERVALS 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE— WHITE  AND  COLORED— BY  TEN 
YEAR  INTERVALS 


TABLE  5.    NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED 
ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  BY  TEN- YEAR 
INTERVALS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Elementart — White  race 


Size  of  School 

Number  op  Pupils 

Percentage  of  Pupils 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

One  Teacher. .  .    . .  

18,573 
26,336 
58,727 
143,709 
239,221 

3.8 
5.4 
13.1 
29.5 
48.2 

Two  Teachers   

3-5  Teachers   

6-9  Teachers  

10  Teachers  and  Over..  

Total  

270,447 

348,089 

413,235 

550,589 

486,566 

100.0 

Colored  Race 


One  Teacher   . 

39,774 
54,673 
74,032 
29,973 
51,032 

15.9 
21.9 
29.6 
12.1 
20.5 

Two  Teachers.    . .    . 

3-5  Teachers   

6-9  Teachers  

10  Teachers  and  Over  

Total  

130,003 

160,283 

213,060 

244,413 

249,489 

100.0 

High  School — White  Race 

One  Teacher  .  

5,097 
1,917 
2,842 
874 
1,302 

3,711 
5,069 
7,780 
3,252 
3,853 

1,286 
3,038 
35,155 
30,772 
30,855 

911 
6,382 
48,723 
33,741 
39,991 

42.3 
15.9 
23.6 
7.4 
10.8 

15.6 
21.4 
32.8 
13.7 
16.5 

1.3 
3.4 
34.5 
30.3 
30.5 

.7 
4.9 
37.5 
26.0 
30.9 

Two  Teachers.    . .   

3-5  Teachers   

6-9  Teachers  

10  Teachers  and  Over  

Total.  , 

12,032 

23,665 

101,106 

129,748 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Colored  Race 


One  Teacher  

969 

1,051 
1,591 
9,240 
5,431 
9,531 

6.5 

3.9 

Two  Teacher  

879 

5.9 

5.9 

3-5  Teachers  

4,930 
2,542 
5,604 

33.0 

34.4 

6-9  Teachers  

17.0 

20.2 

10  Teachers  and  Over...    .  . 

37.6 

35.5 

Total...  

14,924 

26,845 

100.0 

100.0 
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increase  in  enrollment  during  the  little  more  than  fifteen  years  they  have 
been  established.  In  1935,  26,845  children  were  enrolled  in  the  colored 
high  schools  of  the  State. 

Consolidation  and  transportation  have  been  largely  responsible  for  a 
decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  small  schools  in  the  State.  In  1900 
there  were  5,422  elementary  schools  for  the  white  race  in  North  Carolina. 
In  19  35  this  number,  despite  the  increase  in  enrollment,  had  decreased 
to  2,228,  of  which  number  only  508  were  one-teacher  schools.  In  1900 
there  were  3,794  schools  for  the  colored  race,  while  in  1935  there  were 
only  2,270 — 964  of  this  number  being  one-teacher  schools. 

The  per  pupil  and  per  cent  of  current  expense  incurred  for  teachers' 
salaries,  transportation  and  other  purposes,  by  the  167  county  and  city 
administrative  units  with  their  23,712  teachers  and  their  892,648  pupils, 
is  given  in  tables  6  and  7. 


TABLE  6.    UNIT  CURRENT  EXPENSE  COSTS  BY  TEN- YEAR 
INTERVALS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

C  ost  per  pupil  in  A.  D.  A.  per  year. 

Cost  per  pupil  per  day    

Length  of  term  in  days   .... 

•S  

70.8 

$  10.72 
.10 
101.9 

$  20.20 
.15 
134.0 

$  42.67 
.277 
154.0 

$  25.29 
.158 
159.9 

TABLE  7.    PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  CURRENT  EXPENSE  DEVOTED  TO 
TEACHERS'  SALARIES,  TO  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  TO  ALL 
OTHER  CURRENT  EXPENSE  BY  TEN- YEAR  INTERVALS  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

Teachers'  Salaries  .     . 

77.1 

72.2 
9.5 
18.3 

71.6 
7.9 
20.5 

71.1 
10.6 
18.3 

Transportation  

All  Other  Current  Expense  

22.9 

In  1920,  83.3%  of  all  white  teachers  in  North  Carolina  had  less  than 
one  year  of  college  training.  In  1935,  61.6%  of  all  white  teachers  had 
four  or  more  years  of  college  training;  24.17%  had  the  equivalent  of 
three  years;  86.3%  of  all  white  teachers  in  North  Carolina  had  three  or 
more  years  of  college  training.  Notwithstanding  this  improvement  in  train- 
ing, the  per  capita  current  expense  of  educating  the  children  in  North 
Carolina  increased  only  eight-tenths  of  one  cent  per  day.  In  other  words, 
during  the  fifteen-year  period  between  1920  and  19  35,  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  State's  white  teachers  increased  their  training  on  an  average 
of  more  than  four  years  in  college,  while  the  per  capita  cost  to  the  chil- 
dren that  they  taught  increased  less  than  a  penny  a  day.  In  the  colored 
schools  in  1900  over  9  0%  of  all  teachers  had  an  estimated  training  of 
less  than  one  year  in  college.  Only  4.2%  had  as  much  as  three  or  four 
years  of  college  training.  In  1935  only  10.2%  of  the  colored  teachers  had 
less  than  one  year  of  college  training,  while  in  19  35,  57.7%  had  as  much 
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as  three  or  more  years  in  college.  However,  the  per  capita  cost  in  the 
State's  colored-  schools  has  remained  the  same. 

A  study  of  the  training  of  the  State's  teacher  personnel  indicates  that 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  this  problem  and  that  rapid  progress  has 
been  made.  It  is  now  the  expressed  objective  of  educational  authorities  in 

TABLE  8.    TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  BY  TEN- YEAR  INTERVALS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

White  Race 


Years  College 
Training 

NuMPER  OF  Teachers 

Per  Cent  of  Teachers 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

Less  than  One  

One  year  

Two  years   . 

*2,248 
*3,505 

5,750 
648 
821 

1,012 
721 

11,289 
45 
734 
1,195 
799 

1,321 
2,571 
2,540 
3,712 
7,455 

88 
681 
1,666 
4,218 
10,385 

39.2 
60.8 

64.2 
7.3 
9.1 

11.3 
8.1 

80.3 
.3 
5.1 
8.5 
5.8 

7.5 
14.6 
14.4 
21.1 
42.4 

.5 
4.0 
9.2 
24.7 
61.6 

Three  years. .  . . 

Four  or  more  

Total.... 

5,753 

8,952 

14,052 

17,599 

17,038 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Colored  Race 


Less  than  One  

One  year  

1,650 
748 
396 

3,508 
177 

41 
108 

50 

2,268 
1,083 

740 
1,160 

720 

677 
970 
1,174 
2,265 
1,588 

* 

59.1 
26.7 
14.2 

90.3 
4.5 
1.0 
2.7 
1.5 

38,.  1 

17.8 
12.4 
19.5 
12.2 

Two  years  

Three  years.  

Four  or  more  

Total-... 

2,567 

2,794 

3,884 

5,951 

6,674 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 


*  3,505  "First  Grade";  2,248  "Second  Grade."  Unable  to  interpret  in  terms  of  years  of  college  training. 
**  Unable  to  separate  for  this  period. 


TABLE  8A.    AVERAGE  ANNUAL  SALARIES  OF  ALL  TEACHERS 
BY  TEN  YEAR  INTERVALS* 


Salary,  White  and  Colored. 


1900 


1910 


$  174. 


1920 


$  465.98 


1930 


$  849.56 


1935 


$  561.29 


*  Does  not  include  principals  or  vocational  teachers. 

the  State  to  raise  the  level  of  training  of  all  teachers  to  a  minimum  of 
four  years  of  college  training.  A  concurrent  step  in  the  State's  program 
should  be  a  salary  increase,  in  keeping  with  the  improved  training. 

One  of  the  measures  of  efficiency  of  any  school  system  is  the  normal 
age  of  the  children  in  the  grades  taught.  The  North  Carolina  schools  are 
organized  on  the  basis  of  seven  grades  in  the  elementary  school  and  four 
in  the  high  school. 

The  legal  entrance  age  is  six  years.  The  normal  age  span  for  a  school 
child  is  from  six  to  seventeen  years,  inclusive.  Children  in  the  age  groups 
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six  to  thirteen  years,  inclusive,  are  considered  of  elementary  school  age. 
Children  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  inclusive,  are  accounted 
as  of  high  school  age.  Therefore,  the  normal  age  of  first  grade  pupils  is 
from  six  to  seven  years;  that  of  second  year  pupils  from  seven  to  eight 
years;  and  in  like  sequence  through  the  eleven  grades.  Pupils  under  these 
ages  for  any  grade  are  rated  under  age. 

There  are  of  course  many  factors  which  might  affect  the  progress  of 
pupils  through  the  grades.  The  short  terms,  poorly  trained  teachers,  in- 
adequate buildings  and  other  similar  causes  have  their  influence.  No 
attempt  is  made  here  to  isolate  these  causes.  Table  9  shows  that  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  State's  white  children  are  in  the  overage  or 
retarded  group.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  colored  children  are  overage  for 
their  grades. 

With  full  allowance  made  for  late  entrance  ages,  and  all  other  factors 
affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  stupen- 
dous loss  in  the  North  Carolina  school  system  due  to  the  failure  of 
children  to  pass  normally  through  the  grades.  In  19  34-19  35  there  were 
94,040  white  children  in  the  first  grade  and  only  22,205  in  the  eleventh 
grade.  The  decrease  in  the  intervening  grades  was  almost  as  great.  During 
the  same  year  8  3,506  colored  children  were  enrolled  in  the  first  grade,  and 
only  3,626  in  the  eleventh  grade.  The  mortality  of  both  white  and  colored 
children  through  the  grades  is  also  shown  in  Table  9.  The  problem  of 
correcting  this  condition  in  the  State  school  system  is  one  that  touches 
every  phase  of  the  educational  program.  It  is  evident  that  millions  of 
dollars  are  spent  with  a  very  small  return  being  realized,  if  the  failure  of 
children  to  pass  normally  through  the  grades  is  used  as  a  basis  of  compu- 
tation. The  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  of  children  fail  to  complete 
even  the  elementary  grades  indicates  low  average  training  for  the  general 
population  of  the  State. 
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PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS— WHITE  AND  COLORED— OVER  AGE  BY 
GRADES— 1934-35 


TABLE  10.    GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  BY  NUMBER  AND 
PER  CENT  AND  BY  SCHOOLS  HAVING  INDICATED  NUMBER 
OF  TEACHERS,  1934-1935 

White  Race 


1  Teacher 

2  Teachers 

3-5  Teachers 

6-9  Teachers 

10  Teachers 

All  Schools 

LrRADE 

AND  Over 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Nimi- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

ber 

Cent 

1.-  

5  710 

31 

6  828 

26 

12  859 

22 

28  281 

40  371 

17 

2  

2,876 

16 

3,918 

15 

9,621 

16 

20,363 

14 

35,122 

15 

71,898 

15 

3  

2,823 

15 

3,912 

15 

8,279 

14 

20,221 

14 

36  433 

15 

71,668 

15 

4  

2,450 

13 

3,771 

14 

8,513 

14 

20,195 

14 

36  064 

15 

70,993 

14 

2,058 

11 

3,031 

11- 

7,522 

13 

19,560 

13 

34,111 

14 

66,282 

13 

6  

1,503 

8 

2,615 

10 

6,579 

11 

17,312 

12 

30,817 

13 

58,826 

12 

7 

1,155 

6 

2,261 

9 

5,363 

10 

17,777 

13 

26,303 

.11 

*52,859 

*11 

Elementary.. 

18,573 

100 

26,336 

100 

58,727 

100 

143,709 

100 

239,221 

100 

486,566 

100 

8  

447 

49 

2,199 

34 

18,657 

38 

12,524 

37 

11,824 

29 

45,651 

35 

9..:  

267 

29 

1,721 

27 

12,496 

26 

8,814 

26 

10,980 

27 

34,278 

26 

10  

137 

15 

1,305 

20 

9,675 

20 

6,832 

20 

9,123 

23 

27,072 

21 

11-  

60 

7 

1,157 

19 

7,895 

16 

5,571 

17 

8,064 

21 

t22,747 

tl8 

High  School. 

911 

100 

6,382 

100 

48,723 

100 

33,741' 

100 

39,991 

100 

129,748 

100 

Total.. 

19,484 

32,718 

107,450 

177,450 

279,212 

616,314 

Colored  Race 


14,417 

36 

19,328 

35 

26,796 

36 

12,988 

43 

9,977 

20 

83,506 

33 

2  

6,159 

15 

8,061 

15 

10,648 

14 

3,807 

13 

8,550 

17 

37,225 

15 

3  

5,465 

14 

7,095 

13 

9,845 

13 

3,191 

11 

7,911 

15 

33,507 

14 

4  

4,863 

12 

6,920 

13 

8,292 

11 

2,926 

10 

7,562 

15 

30,563 

12 

5  

3,875 

10 

5,382 

10 

7,389 

10 

2,457 

8 

6,448 

13 

25,555 

tl 

6  

2,795 

7 

4,321 

8 

5,637 

8 

2,459 

8 

5,689- 

11 

20,901 

8 

7...  

2,196 

6 

3,566 

6 

5,425 

8 

2,145 

7 

4,900 

9 

*18,232 

*7 

Elementary.. 

39,774 

100 

54,673 

100 

74,032 

100 

29,973 

100 

51,037 

100 

249,489 

100 

8  

558 

53 

844 

53 

3,516 

38 

2,328 

43 

3,744 

39 

10,990 

41 

9  

325 

31 

312 

20 

2,634 

28 

1,468 

27 

2,438 

26 

7,177 

27 

10  

89 

8 

286 

18 

1,717 

19 

1,093 

20 

1,851 

19 

5,036 

19 

11  

79 

8 

150 

9 

1,373 

15 

542 

10 

1,498 

16 

t3,642 

tl3 

High  School. 

1,051 

100 

1,592 

100 

9,240 

100 

5,431 

100 

9,531 

100 

26,845 

100 

Total.. 

40,825 

56,265 

83,272 

35,404 

60,568 

276,334 

*  Includes  "Specials"  in  elementary  grades, 
t  Includes  "Specials"  in  high  school  grades. 


TABLE  11.    NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF 
TEACHERS  BY  TEN- YEAR  INTERVALS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Elementary  Schools — White  Race 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

One  Teacher            .    . 

4,018 
1,355 

2,712 
1,710 

884 

978 
725 
706 
248 
453 

508 
379 
405 
499 
437 

Two  Teachers   - . 

Three-five  Teachers  .     .  - 

Six-nine  Teachers   

Ten  or  More  Teachers.      . .  .  - 

Total  

5.422 

5,373 

5,306 

3,110 

2,228 

Colored  Race 

One  Teacher         .  _..  

2,344 

2,085 
187 
522 

1,661 
474 
* 
* 

1,153 
636 
399 
295 

964 
642 
493 
99 
72 

Two  Teachers                   .  _ 

Three-five  Teachers  .  

Six-nine  Teachers   . 

Ten  or  More  Teachers.-  

Total  

2,344 

3,794 

2,564 

2,483 

2,270 

High  Schools — White  Race 

One  Teacher  

162 
39 
30 
4 
3 

118 
118 
94 
14 
8 

59 
74 
400 
181 
57 

21 
86 
385 
159 
66 

Two  Teachers  ..  .  

Three-five  Teachers             .  .  . 

Six-nine  Teachers...  ...   

Ten  or  More  Teachers.  

Total   

238 

352 

771 

717 

Colored  Race 

One  Teacher   

31 
13 
52 
23 

39 
30 
77 
24 
15 

Two  Teachers                .  . 

Three-five  Teachers  

Six-nine  Teachers  .  . 

Ten  or  More  Teachers  .. 

Total  

119 

185 

*  Data  incomplete. 
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TABLE  12.    NUMBER  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  OF  EACH  MAJOR 
TYPE  BY  TEN- YEAR  INTERVALS 

White  Race 


Type  of  Administrative  Unit 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

County.  ....       .  .  

City  

96 

98 
90 

100 
114 

100 
100 

100 
67 

Total   

96 

188 

214 

200 

167 

Colored  Race 

County   . 

City  

95 

97 
75 

98 
95 

99 
86 

98 
65 

Total  

95 

172 

193 

185 

163 

TABLE  13.    NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  EACH  MAJOR 
TYPE  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT  BY  TEN- YEAR  INTERVALS 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

White  Race 


Type  of  Administrative  Unit 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

County          -     -    .     -  -  -  - 

306,859 
53,262 

326,771 
86,464 

445,325 
162,019 

459,232  ^ 
157,082 

City  

Total  

270,447 

360,121 

413,235 

607,344 

616,314 

Colored  Race 

County  

City  

Total  

Total  White  and 
Colored   . 

121,148 
8,857 

135,027 
25,256 

166,882 
46,178 

190,817 
68,778 

200,717 
75,617 

130,005 

160,283 

213,060 

259,595 

276,334 

400,452 

520,404 

626,295 

866,939 

892,648 
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Illustrations  of  Modern  School  Plants  and 
School  Activities  in  North  Carolina 
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TABLE  14.    NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  IN  EACH  MAJOR 
TYPE  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNIT  BY  TEN- YEAR  INTERVALS  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

White  Race 


Type  of  Administrative  Unit 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

County                 -   - 

City    

Total  

5,390 
363 

7,113 
1,839 

10,144 
3,908 

12,792 
4,807 

12,848 
4,190 

5,753 

8,952 

14,052 

17,599 

17,038 

Colored  Race 

County.  -.-    - 

City  .  

Total  

Total  White  and 
Colored   . 

2,400 
167 

2,400 
394 

3,042 
842 

4,384 
1,567 

4,859 
1,815 

2,567 

2,794 

3,884 

5,951 

6,674 

8,320  , 

11,746 

17,936 

23,550 

23,712 

TABLE  15.    NUMBER  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  OF  EACH  MAJOR 
TYPE  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  1934-1935 


Number  of  Teachers 

White  Race 

Colored  Race 

County 

City 

County 

City 

1  

3 

2 

2-  5  

10 

8 

4 

6-  10  

12 

11-20  

1 

7 

9 

15 

21-30   

2 

14 

10 

15 

31-40  

4 

9 

5 

5 

41-  50  

8 

8 

10 

5 

51-  60-  

6 

8 

8 

1 

61-  70  

4 

7 

8 

1 

71-  80  

6 

1 

6 

0 

81-  90  

5 

2 

4 

2 

91-100  

7 

3 

5 

0 

101-150  

25 

1 

10 

2 

151-200  

13 

4 

2 

1 

201-250  -  

11 

2 

0 

0 

251-300  

3 

0 

0 

0 

301-350  

4 

1 

0 

0 

351-400-..-.  

1 

0 

0 

0 

Over  400   

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

100 

67 

98 

65 

4 
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TABLE  16.    NUMBER  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  BASED  ON 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED,  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  1934-1935 


Teachers  Employed 
Per  Unit 

Elementary 
Units  Only 

Uign  ocnool 
Units  Only 

Combined  Elementary 
and  High  School  Units 

Total 

1  on 

91  Srt 

6 
13 
12 
10 

7 

8 
12 

6 
32 

13 
9 
7 
2 
5 
2 

6 
13 
13 
10 

7 

8  / 
12 

6 
32 
22 
13 

9 

7 

2 

5 

2 

ol-  4U  

41-  OU  

1 

K1  an 

01-  /U  

71  on 

/ 1-  oU  

Q1  Oft 

ol-  yu  

Qi  inr> 

mi  inn 

lUl-loU  

1  i;i_9nn 

201-250   

251-300  

301-350    

351-400.   

 • 

401-450  

451-500  

Over  500   

Total  

1 

166 

167 

TABLE  17.    NUMBER  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  OF  EACH  MAJOR 
TYPE  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  1934-1935 


Enrollment 

White  Race 

Colored  Race 

County 

City 

County 

City 

1-  100   

8 

4 

101-  200   

6 

4 

201-  300  

5 

5 

301-  400  

0 

7 

401-  500.  

1 

2 

3 

501-1,000   

2 

15 

15 

16 

1,001-1,500.  

5 

14 

6 

12 

1,501-2,000.  

11 

8 

12 

3 

2,001-3,000  - 

15 

16 

18 

6 

3,001-4,000   

20 

4 

13 

2 

4,001-5,000.  

11 

1 

4 

1 

Over  5, 000  

36 

7 

9 

2 

Total  

100 

67 

98 

65 

50 
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THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

The  organization  and  size  of  schools  are  significant  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  affect  the  educational  program.  It  must  be  admitted  that  schools 
deficient  in  organization,  small  in  size,  with  poorly  trained  teachers  and 
inadequate  school  plants  do  not  equal  in  efficiency  those  schools  which 
have  met  recognized,  desirable  standards  set  up  by  educational  leaders. 

North  Carolina  has  adopted  standards  for  the  accreditment  of  both 
elementary  and  high  schools.  These  conditions  precedent  to  standardiza- 
tion are  similar  to  those  that  prevail  in  other  states. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  minimum  requirements  for  a  standard  high  school  in  North  Caro- 
lina are  sixty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  and  three  properly  certi- 
fied teachers.  Such  schools  must  meet  minimum  requirements  as  to  school 
plants  and  equipment.  High  schools  employing  only  one  or  two  teachers 
are  classed  as  "Non-standard."  The  curricular  offerings  in  the  one  and 
tyvo  and  even  three  teacher  schools  are  of  necessity  limited  in  their  con- 
tent and  the  apparent  advantages  offered  in  these  schools  are  below  those 
available  in  the  larger  centers. 

There  are  in  North  Carolina: 

One  teacher  high  schools   21 

Two  teacher  high  schools   86 

Three  teacher  high  schools  152 

Four  or  more  teacher  high  schools  458 


Total  717 

The  enrollment  in  these  schools  was: 

One  and  two  teacher  high  schools   7,29  3 

Three  teacher  high  schools   14,78  8 

Four  or  more  teacher  high  schools.... 107, 667 


Total  129,748 

If  the  22,081  pupils  now  in. the  one  and  two  and  three  teacher  schools 
are  to  receive  adequate  high  school  training  they  must  be  provided  for  in 
the  existing  schools  employing  four  and  more  teachers,  or  consolidated 
into  units  that  will  permit  training  superior  to  that  offered  in  the  smaller 
schools. 

There  are  in  North  Carolina  for  the  colored  children: 

One  and  two  teacher  high  schools   69 

Three  or  more  teacher  high  schools  116 


Total. 
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The  enrollment  in  these  schools  was: 

One  and  two  teacher  high  schools   2,642 

Three  or  more  teacher  high  schools  24,203 

Total  26,845 

If  the  colored  children  in  the  State  are  to  receive  adequate  high  school 
training  even  on  a  minimum  requirement  level,  two  steps  are  necessary: 

1.  Additional  high  school  centers  must  be  established. 

2.  Present  and  proposed  centers  must  be  large  enough  to  permit  the 
employment  of  an  adequate  number  of  teachers. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  present  requirements  for  standardization  of 
high  schools  in  North  Carolina  is  given  below: 

"A  school  term  of  not  less  than  160  days;  four  years  or  grades  beyond 
the  seventh  elementary  grade;  three  teachers  holding  required  certificates; 
not  less  than  sixty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  a  program  of 
studies  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  and 
such  equipment  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  make  the  instruction  beneficial  to  pupils."  (State 
Law  1923,  1927,  1935.) 

There  are  two  groups  of  standard  high  schools  in  the  State  which  are 
classified  according  to  certain  minimum  requirements: 


Requirements 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Class  AA 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

1. 

Four-year  course  of  study  beyond  the  7th  grade  _ . .  . .  .  .  . .  _ 

2. 

Length  of  term — actual  days  teaching   _   

180 

180 

180 

160 

160 

3. 

Number  whole  time  teachers,  with  proper  certificate  

12 

6 

*4 

*4 

3 

4. 

Length  of  recitation  period,  in  minutes   _ 

40 

40 

40 

45 

45 

5. 

Number  units  required  for  graduation    

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

6. 

Approved  laboratory  facilities  for  teaching  science              ,  .  . 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

7. 

Required  number  of  volumes  in  library,  on  high  school  level  

1,000 

500 

500 

300 

300 

8. 

Approved  list  of  Maps  and  Charts,  with  other  equipment  

■  t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

9. 

Building.    Modern  and  Sanitary,  after  standards  State  boards.. 

*  One  of  these  may  be  teacher  of  vocational  subjects. 

t  Must  include  apparatus  on  minimum  list.   Given  in  High  School  Bulletin. 

4  Must  include  required  maps,  globes,  charts,  magazines  and  newspapers,  given  in  High  School  Bulletin. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

In  North  Carolina  in  1934-1935  there  were  for  the  white  race  508 
one  teacher  schools,  379  two  teacher  schools,  162  three  teacher  schools, 
100  four  teacher  schools,  143  five  teacher  schools,  and  128  six  teacher 
schools. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  for  the  colored  race  in  North  Carolina 
964  one  teacher  schools,  642  two  teacher  schools,  and  49  3  three  to  five 
teacher  schools. 

If  the  minimum  requirements  for  the  standardization  of  all  schools  for 
the  white  children  in  North  Carolina  are  met,  insofar  as  teachers  are 
concerned,  1420  schools  having  fewer  than  seven  teachers  must  be  inte- 
grated into  schools  meeting  the  requirements,  or  consolidated  into  units 
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sufficient  in  size  to  permit  the  employment  of  the  required  number  of 
teachers. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  a  few  instances  in  North  Carolina  there  are 
employed  teachers  for  each  grade  in  schools  with  fewer  than  seven 
teachers.  However,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  these  to  materially 
affect  the  problem  of  providing  minimum  standard  elementary  school 
facilities  for  all  of  the  white  children  of  the  State. 

If  the  colored  schools  of  the  State  are  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  one  teacher  per  grade,  more  than  2,100  schools  now  employing 
l-ess  than  seven  teachers  must  be  provided  for  in  the  same  manner  as 
suggested  above  for  the  white  schools,  with  the  same  conditions  obtaining. 

The  problem  of  providing  standard  elementary  and  high  school  facilities 
for  children  of  North  Carolina  according  to  the  present  requirements  is 
not  a  difficult  one  in  theory,  and,  except  in  a  few  sections  where  geo- 
graphical barriers  exist,  lends  itself  to  a  practical  solution.  The  fact  that 
there  are  only  167  administrative  units  in  the  State  is  a  favorable  condi- 
tion. Consciousness  of  county  lines  complicates  the  situation  in  a  few 
cases. 

In  many  of  the  counties  of  the  State  standard  schools  are  now  available 
to  all  the  white  children.  However,  there  are  some  counties  where  large 
scale  consolidation  programs  must  be  carried  out  before  the  attendance 
areas  and  school  centers  will  be  sufficient  in  size  to  make  possible  the 
employment  of  a  teacher  per  grade,  and  the  building  and  equipping  of 
school  plants  meeting  the  requirements  of  standardization. 

There  are  two  groups  of  Standard  Elementary  Schools  in  the  State 
which  are  classified  according  to  certain  minimum  requirements: 


Kequirements 

Group  I 

Group  II 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Class  A 

Class  B 

1.   A  seven-year  course  of  study           J                                            .  . 

2.   Term — actual  teaching  days.--   -  .    -  

180 

180 

160 

160 

3.   Number  of  whole-time  teachers— at  least  one  teacher  per  grade. .  -  . 

4.   Number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher. .    .    . . . 

30 

34 

34 

36 

5.  Qualifications  of  teachers^ — All  certificates  must  be  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade,  with  a  majority  Class  A.  Special 
teachers  of  Music,  Art,  and  Physical  Education  shall  hold  certificates  in  these  subjects. 

6.  Building— Adequate  and  sanitary.   See  SCHOOL  PLANT  REQUIREMENTS.   Sanitation  must  be  approved 
by  State  Board  of  Health. 

7.  Records — An  accurate  scholastic  and  attendance  record  for  each  child,  including  health  record.   The  Beginner's 
Record  Card  should  be  used  for  the  first  individual  register  sheets  detached  and  filed  in  envelope. 

8.  Equipment: 

(a)  I;ibrary — A  minimum  of  two  books  per  child  including  designated  subjects.  (See  Section  B,  Library  Require- 
ments.) 

(b)  Supplementary  Readers — A  mimimum  of  80  books  per  grade.  See  Section  C,  Supplementary  Reader  and 
Dictionary  Requirements  and  Bulletin  1844. 

(c)  Dictionaries— Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  5  to  7,  or  three  dozen  dictionaries  owned  by  school. 
One  teacher's  desk  dictionary  for  each  room.  One  unabridged  dictionary.  See  Section  C,  Supplementary 
Reader  and  Dictionary  Requirements. 

(d)  Maps  and  globes — Eight  physical-political,  six  blackboard  outline,  two  political  (United  States  and  North 
Carolina)  and  nine  United  States  History  maps;  a  16-inch  globe,  physical-political,  with  movable  meridian. 
See  Section  D,  Map  and  Globe  Requirements. 

(e)  Special  equipment — See  Section  E,  Special  Equipment  Requirements.  This  section  covers  individual  class- 
room and  general  school  equipment,  including  materials  for  Art,  Music,  and  Penmanship. 
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CASE  STUDIES 


In  this  survey  factual  data  concerning  all  phases  of  school  problems 
have  been  gathered  for  the  county  and  city  administrative  units  in  the 
State.  Suggestions  for  practical  and  possible  programs  for  immediate 
school  improvements,  with  standard  school  facilities  for  all  the  children 
of  the  units,  as  an  ultimate  goal  have  been  made.  Case  studies  illustra- 
tive of  these  procedures  are  given. 

CALDWELL  COUNTY 

To  properly  evaluate  any  existing  school  administrative  unit  in  North 
Carolina  such  evaluation  must  be  made  in  terms  of  comparison  with  cer- 
tain established  standards.  These  standards  may  be  those  set  up  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  as  a  basis  for  accrediting  schools; 
they  may  be  a  composite  national  standard,  determined  from  averages 
throughout  the  country;  or  they  may  be  idealistic,  and  represent  the  views 
of  desirable  attainment  of  generally  recognized  authorities  on  school 
organization,  either  within  the  State,  or  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  the  standards  used  will  be  those  used  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  North  Carolina  in  accredit- 
ing an  elementary  school,  or  a  high  school,  within  the  State.  These  stand- 
ards are  considered  the  minimum  attainments  which  the  State  will  recog- 
nize as  a  basis  for  accredited  rating,  and  emphasis  is  always  placed  on  any 
school's  advancing  as  far  beyond  these  levels  as  local  circumstances  will 
permit.  (See  standards  on  pages  52  and  53.) 

A  study  of  the  scholastic  population  spot  maps  of  Caldwell  county,  con- 
sideration of  natural  barriers,  of  the  existing  road  conditions,  and  of 
distances  of  certain  sections  of  the  county  from  other  centers  indicates 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  consolidate  all  the  children  of  either  race  into 
schools  meeting  the  State  standards.  For  these  isolated  centers,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  buildings  of  a  permanent  nature  be  provided,  that  the  build- 
ings be  fully  equipped  with  both  modern  furniture  and  teaching  equip- 
ment, and  that  the  best  trained  teachers  procurable  be  provided,  since  in 
most  cases  in  these  schools  more  than  one  grade  must  be  taught  by  each 
teacher. 

The  data  relating  to  Caldwell  county  are  presented  in  a  series  of  tables, 
with  occasional  graphs,  and  embody  the  following:  General  population 
trends,  scholastic  population  trends,  grade  enrollment  for  the  year  19  34- 
1935,  age-grade  tables,  transportation,  assessed  valuation  of  property  and 
property  tax  rates,  bonded  indebtedness  and  schedules  of  bond  payments, 
current  costs,  existing  school  buildings  and  equipment,  and  the  teaching 
personnel. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  report,  certain  /suggested  changes  are  set  out, 
with  a  view  of  more  nearly  equalizing  the  educational  opportunity  of  all 
the  children  of  the  county,  and  a  more  economical  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  schools. 

The  general  population  shows  a  gradual  increase,  except  in  the  census 
year  of  192  0,  which  shows  a  slightly  lower  total  than  that  of  1910.  It  is 
seen  that  the  period  from  1900  to  1910  shows  an  increase  of  4,897,  or 
23.8%,  and  the  1920  to  1930  decade  shows  an  increase  of  8,030,  or  28.6%. 
The  loss  of  603,  or  3%,  from  1910  to  1920  appears  open  to  question.  The 
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period  from  1900  to  1930,  however,  shows  an  increase  of  12,324,  or  44%, 
which  is  an  average  gain  per  year  of  about  1.5%  for  each  of  the  thirty- 
years,  and  since  all  figures  are  taken  from  the  Federal  census  reports,  and 
since  the  same  condition  exists  for  both  white  and  colored  races,  taken 
separately  and  when  combined,  no  explanation  of  the  reason  for  this  con- 
dition is  here  attempted. 

Caldwell  county  is  chiefly  rural.  Lenoir,  the  county  seat,  with  about 
6,000  population,  and  Granite  Falls,  with  approximately  2,000,  are  the  two 
exceptions.  Both  of  these  towns  are  largely  industrial,  Lenoir  being  an 
important  furniture  manufacturing  center,  and  Granite  Falls  ranking  high 
in  textiles. 

The  scholastic  population  shows  an  interesting  comparison  with  general 
population.  While  the  general  population  from  1910  to  1920  showed  a 


TABLE  L    GENERAL  POPULATION  TRENDS 


Total  Population 


Per  Cent  Increase  or  Decrease 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

15,682 

20,579 

19,976 

28,006 

23.8 

—3 

28.6 

3%  decline,  the  total  scholastic  population  of  the  county  showed  a  5% 
increase.  But  for  the  next  decade,  1920  to  19  30,  the  general  population  in- 
creased 8,030,  or  28.6%,  while  the  total  scholastic  population  increased 
only  1,642,  or  18.2%.  General  population  figures  for  19  35  are  not  avail- 
able but  the  scholastic  population  from  1930  to  1935  shows  a  gain  from 
9,023  to  9,418,  or  4.2%.  This  is  about  a  normal  increase.  Here,  again,  no 
explanation  is  offered  for  the  variations,  except  perhaps  the  suggestion 
that  methods  of  accounting  must  have  varied  in  the  periods  under  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  twenty-six  separate  rural  white  elementary  schools  operated, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  a  one-teacher  school  with  no  equipment  and  a 
teacher  with  training  equivalent  to  only  high  school  graduation  to  a 
standardized  and  State-accredited  elementary  school  of  seventeen  teachers 
with  an  average  training  of  college  graduation,  good  teaching  equipment, 
modern  buildings  and  furniture,  and  landscaped  and  beautified  grounds, 
with  fairly  adequate  playground  equipment.  In  the  one  city  unit  there 
are  three  schools  for  white  children — one  a  combination  elementary  and 
high  school  and  two  separate  elementary  schools.  The  total  white  scholastic 
population  in  the  city  unit  is  2,070. 

A  comparison  of  the  white  and  colored  scholastic  populations  reveals 
the  latter  to  be  relatively  small.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  colored  scholastic 
population  of  the  county  is  in  Lenoir.  These  colored  pupils  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  colored  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  each 
with  a  s-eparate  school.  A  decided  shift  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  city  is 
shown  for  the  period  from  1920  to  1935.  Employment  in  the  Lenoir 
furniture  factories  has  been  largely  responsible  for  this  situation,  but  no 
doubt  another  contributing  factor  has  been  a  desire  of  the  colored  patrons 
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to  take  advantage  of  the  better  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  Lenoir 
unit. 

In  the  rural  areas  the  colored  scholastic  population  is  again  widely  scat- 
tered. There  are  thirteen  colored  schools  representing  an  equal  number  of 
small  colored  s.ettlements,  in  most  cases  inaccessible  to  transportation 
facilities  under  present  road  conditions. 


TABLE  IL    SCHOLASTIC  POPULATION,  WHITE  AND  COLORED 


1909-1910 

1919-1920 

1929-1930 

1934-1935 

Rural    

5,923 

6,155 

7,203 

6,770 

Lenoir  . , . . .  ...  . 

1,091 

1,126 

1,820 

2,648 

County-wide.   

7,014 

7,381 

9,023 

9,418 

White 

Rural...   

5,556 

5,753 

6,816 

6,478 

Lenoir   . 

808 

867 

1,477 

2,070 

County-wide.    . 

6,364 

6,620 

8,293 

8,548 

Colored 

Rural...-  

367 

502 

387 

292 

Lenoir    

283 

259 

343 

578 

County-wide    

650 

761 

730 

870 

All  rural  schools  of  Caldwell  county,  as  in  the  other  counties  of  North 
Carolina,  are  administered  by  a  county  board  of  education,  with  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools  as  the  board's  executive  olRcer.  This  board  has 
final  authority  over  all  matters  relating  to  any  rural  school,  though  each 
of  the  twenty-six  schools  for  the  white  race  and  each  of  the  thirteen  rural 
colored  schools  has  a  local  committee  of  three,  appointed  by  the  county  ' 
board  of  education.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  local  school  committee 
are  limited  to  the  election  of  teachers  (subject  to  approval  by  the  county 
superintendent),  and  to  signing  the  teacher's  pay-roll  order — with  a  few 
other  designated  powers  and  duties  in  connection  with  their  particular 
school,  of  an  advisory  nature  only. 

In  the  city  unit  of  Lenoir  the  administration  of  schools  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees  of  seven  members,  elected  by  the  people,  and  a  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  unit  who  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  operation  of  the 
schools  of  his  unit.  Here  both  white  and  colored  schools  are  under  one 
board,  but  the  colored  schools  have  no  colored  members  on  the  board, 
or  even  advisory  committee  members  of  the  separate  schools. 

From  the  standpoint  of  freedom  of  action,  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion has  power  to  organize  the  rural  schools  of  both  races  along  lines 
which  will  give  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  children  in  the  county.  This 
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power  has  not  been  exercised  in  all  cases,  however,  and  there  is  a  wide 
variation  in  opportunity  in  one  section  of  the  county  as  compared  to 
another — particularly  in  the  elementary  schools.  When  it  is  understood 
that  capital  expenditures  and  debt  service  requirements  are  on  a  county- 
wide  basis,  and  that  the  property  in  isolated  areas  pays  the  same  rate  of 
tax  that  is  paid  in  the  more  thickly  populated  areas,  it  becomes  vastly 
more  important  that  facilities  in  these  isolated  areas  be  brought  into  keep- 
ing with  those  in  the  modernly  equipped  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
county.  Further  comment  on  this  feature  will  be  made  in  another  part 
of  the  report. 

Table  III  shows  that  411  elementary  white  pupils  attend  ten  one-teacher 
schools,  with  an  average  of  41  pupils  per  teacher.  This  total  of  411  repre- 
sents 6.5%  of  the  total  white  elementary  enrollment.  One  hundred  sixty- 
four  pupils,  or  2.6%,  attend  two  two-teacher  schools  with  an  average  of 
41  pupils  per  teacher;  and  10  6  pupils,  or  1.7%,  are  enrolled  in  one  three- 
teacher  school  with  an  average  of  35  pupils  per  teacher.  In  the  group  of 
6-9  teacher  schools  there  are  ten  units,  employing  a  total  of  7  3  teachers, 


TABLE  III.    NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  ENROLLED, 
.    BY  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS 

White  Elementary 


Size  of 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Average  Number 

School 

Pupils 

Pupils 

of  Schools 

Pupils  Per  Teacher 

1  Teacher   

411 

6.5 

10 

41.1 

2  Teachers           .    .  .   

164 

2.6 

2 

41.0 

3-5  Teachers  

106 

1.7 

1 

35.3 

6-9  Teachers  

2,903 

45.4 

10 

39.7 

10  Teachers  and  Over..  ... 

2,804 

43.8 

5 

46.0 

Total  

6,388 

100.0 

28 

41.+  average 

White  High  School 

3-5  Teachers   .  

435 

34.1 

4 

29.0 

6-9  Teachers  

493 

38.7 

2 

33.0 

1 0  Teachers  and  Over . . .  .  ... 

346 

27.2 

1 

31.0 

Total  

1,274 

100.0 

7 

31.0  average 

Colored  Elementary 

1  Teacher  ... 

275 

47.0 

13 

21.0 

3-5  Teachers..-.  

310 

53.0 

2 

38.7 

Total  

585 

100.0 

15 

28.0  average 

Colored  High  School 

2  Teachers  .    ....   .  . 

72 

100.0 

1 

36.0 
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and  having  a  total  of  2,903  pupils,  or  45.4%  of  the  white  elementary  en- 
rollment. This  is  an  average  of  slightly  less  than  40  pupils  per  teacher. 
2,804  pupils,  representing  43.8%  of  the  total  enrollment,  are  in  schools 
of  ten  or  more  teachers.  There  are  five  schools  in  this  group,  employing  65 
teachers  with  an  average  of  43  pupils  per  teacher.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  a 
total  of  681  pupils,  or  10.8%,  attend  schools  with  three  teachers  or  less, 
in  the  elementary  grades,  and  that  the  average  teacher  load  is  40,  while 
5,707  pupils,  or  89.2%  of  the  total,  attend  schools  of  six  teachers  or  more, 
with  an  average  of  41  pupils  per  teacher.  The  pupil-teacher  load,  there- 
fore, remains  practically  the  same  for  all  sizes  of  schools  in  the  county, 
but  89%  of  the  pupils  are  already  in  reach  of  State  accrediting  standards, 
insofar  as  size  of  school  is  concerned. 

The  white  high  schools  are  divided  into  three  groups,  four  hundred 
thirty-five  pupils  are  enrolled  in  four  high  schools  of  3-5  teachers  each, 
with  a  total  of  15  teachers  for  the  four  schools.  This  number  represents 
34.1%  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment,  and  an  average  pupil-teacher 
load  of  29  pupils.  Four  hundred  ninety-three  pupils,  or  38.7%,  attend 
two  schools  with  six  to  nine  teachers.  Fifteen  teachers  in  these  two  schools 
give  a  pupil-teacher  load  of  slightly  less  than  33  each.  Three  hundred 
forty-six  pupils,  or  27%,  attend  one  school  with  eleven  teachers,  giving 
an  average  of  31  pupils  per  teacher.  All  white  schools  are  fully  accredited 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  all  have  reasonably  com- 
plete equipment,  and  all  teachers  have  four  years  of  college  training. 

In  the  colored  schools  a  really  deplorable  condition  exists.  In  the 
rural  area  thirteen  one-teacher  schools  are  operated,  with  a  total  of  275 
pupils  enrolled,  or  an  average  of  21  pupils  per  teacher.  Comparison  of  the 
rural  colored  schools  of  Caldwell  county  with  State  standards  shows 
these  schools  rank  near  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  efficiency.  The  buildings 
have  an  average  value  of  only  $300  each,  including  seating  (there  is  no 
equipment).  The  training  of  the  teachers  averages  below  high  school 
graduation,  with  no  normal  training.  There  are  no  libraries.  No  provision 
is  made  for  any  high  school  instruction,  either  in  the  rural  areas,  or  by 
transportation  of  colored  high  school  pupils  to  the  Lenoir  colored  high 
school.  All  rural  colored  schools  are  one-teacher  schools,  attempting  to 
teach  grades  one  £o  seven,  without  teaching  aids  of  any  kind. 

In  the  Lenoir  administrative  unit,  there  are  two  four-teacher  colored 
schools  for  the  elementary  grades.  The  enrollment  in  these  two  schools 
represents  53%  of  the  total  colored  elementary  enrollment  in  the  county. 
Buildings  are  of  brick  construction,  city  water  and  sewerage  connections 
are  provided,  as  well  as  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  drinking  fountains, 
and  a  small  amount  of  teaching  equipment.  The  teaching  personnel  will 
average  slightly  above  two  years  of  college  training. 

In  one  of  the  colored  buildings  a  high  school  department  is  operated, 
with  an  enrollment  of  72  pupils  in  grades  8  to  11.  Two  teachers  attempt 
to  teach  16  high  school  classes.  One  of  these  high  school  teachers  also 
serves  as  principal  of  the  combined  elementary  and  high  school  unit. 
Under  such  conditions  efficient  instruction  is  manifestly  impossible.  This 
high  school  department  has  been  operated  for  only  two  years,  however, 
and  it  will  probably  grow  to  the  point  very  soon  where  additional  high 
school  teachers  will  be  added,  thus  lightening  the  teacher  load.  If  this 
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TABLE  IV.    ENROLLMENT,  ATTENDANCE,  TEACHERS,  GRADES 
TAUGHT  AND  TEACHER  LOAD 

White  Schools 


School 


a  2 


a  < 


i1 


I  i 


a  c  -i 


o  =i  Q 


CoUettsville  

Maple  Grove  

Globe  

Upton  

White  Springs  

Cane  Branch  

Mortimer  

Happy  Valley  

Bailey  Camp  

Buffalo  Cove  

Hartley  

Valmead  

Kings  Creek  

CottreU  HiU  

Oak  Hill  

Dudley  Shoals  

Holsclaw  

Granite  Falls  

Rhodhiss  

Grace  Chapel  

Hudson  

Saw  Mills  

Whitnel  

Baton  

Gamewell  

Old  Houck  

Lenoir  (unit)  

Totals— White 


270 
46 
27 
48 
45 
35 
37 
354 
37 
67 
47 
270 
333 
63 
304 
236 
22 
696 
271 
226 
500 
219 
455 
106 
420 
101 
153 


6,388 


121 


107 


84 


123 


212 


281 


346 


220 
32 
18 
34 
22 
26 
25 
275 
22 
45 
35 
219 
269 
49 
266 
197 
14 
645 
238 
211 
446 
194 
396 
87 
360 
57 
1,062 


99 


76 


201 


264 


331 


1,274  5,464 


1-11 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-11 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  -7 
1-  7 
1-11 
1-  7 
1-11 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-11 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-11 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-11 


39 

46 

27 

48 

45 

35 

37 

44 

37 

67 

47 

39 

42 

311^ 

38 

34 

22 

41 


38 

36H 

41 

35 

46 

50M 

39 


30 


27 


28 


35 


31M 


81H 

69M 

67 

71 

49 

74 

68 

78 

60 

67 

74 

81M 

81 

70 

87 

84 

64 

93 

88 

93 

89 

88M 

87 


162 


39 


31 


Colored  Schools 


Franklin   

18 
22 
8 
13 
14 
21 
14 
20 
20 
12 
44 
46 
23 
153 
157 

15 
15 
6 
12 
13 
19 
13 
17 
14 
11 
40 
44 
19 
145 
141 

4 
4 

1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  6 
1-  6 
1-  7 
1-  6 
1-  7 
1-  6 
1-  5 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-  7 
1-11 

18 
22 
8 
13 
14 
21 
14 
20 
20 
12 
44 
46 
23 
38 
39 

83 
68 
75 
92 
93 
90 
93 

8oy2 

70 
92 
91 
96 
83 
95 
92 

Adako_-  -                    -  . 

Mulberry             .  . 

Warrior           .             .  . 

Happy  Chapel               .  .  _ 

Bufialo  

German  Hill               .  .  . . 

Kings  Creek    . 

Grandin   _ 

Granite  Falls  

Dulatown-    . 

Harpertown  .  . 

Mars  Hill  

West  End  

Friedman   _ 

72 

63 

2 

36 

87H 

Totals— Colored. . . 

585 

72 

524 

63 

21 

2 

28 

36 

89 

87H 
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takes  place  and  adequate  teaching  equipment  is  added,  a  decidedly  better 
type  of  instruction  will  result. 

Table  IV  gives  in  detail  facts  concerning  each  school  operated  within  the 
county,  both  white  and  colored.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  wide  variation 
in  pupil-teacher  loads  in  the  elementary  divisions  of  both  the  white  and 
colored  schools.  In  the  white  elementary  school  the  range  is  from  22  en- 
rolled pupils  per  teacher  to  an  average  of  67  enrolled  pupils  per  teacher, 
with  an  average  of  39  pupils  enrolled  for  each  teacher  in  the  county 
as  a  whole. 

Another  significant  factor  is  the  relation  of  average  daily  attendance  to 
total  pupils  enrolled.  The  lowest  average  attendance  on  basis  of  enroll- 
ment is  45%  in  one  elementary  white  school,  while  the  highest  average 
is  9  3%  in  another  school.  Both  of  these  sciiools  are  in  the  rural  areas,  and 
are  in  contrast  with  the  county  average  of  8  6%,  and  the  State  average  of 
88.4%  for  all  white  elementary  pupils. 

In  the  white  high  schools,  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance 
more  nearly  ai)proach  the  State  average.  Likewise  the  variation  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  pupil-teacher  load  is  relatively  small,  ranging  from 
27  for  the  lowest  to  35  for  the  highest.  The  average  for  the  county  as  a 
whole  is  31  pupils  per  teacher  in  white  high  schools,  and  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  it  is  29.3  pupils  per  teacher. 

The  high  school  average  daily  attendance  on  an  enrollment  basis  is  82% 
in  the  lowest  school,  and  9  8%  in  the  school  with  the  highest  rank  in  the 
county.  For  the  State  as  a  whole,  the  average  attendance  on  the  basis  of 
enrollment  is  88.9%. 

One  colored  elementary  school  is  operated  with  a  pupil-teacher  load  of 
only  eight.  Forty-six  in  one  school  is  the  highest  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  the  county.  The  county  average  is  3  6,  and  the  State  average 
is  42.5. 

In  average  daily  attendance  the  range  is  from  68%  for  the  low  school  to 
9  6%  for  the  highest,  with  a  county  average  of  89%,  and  a  State  average 
of  80.3%. 

In  the  one  colored  high  school  there  is  but  one  comparison  that  can  be 
made  —  that  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  State.  The  pupil- 
teacher  load  is  36  in  this  school,  against  a  State  average  of  33,4. 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  this  colored  high  school  is  87.5%,  com- 
pared with  the  State  average  of  87.1%. 

In  Table  V,  is  given  the  grade  distribution  of  pupils  for  both  white  and 
colored  races,  by  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  the  number  and  per- 
centages of  pupils  by  grades  for  the  types  of  schools  indicated.  From  this 
table  it  is  seen  that  of  the  total  of  7,662  pupils  enrolled  in  all  white 
schools,  6,388,  or  83.4%,  are  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  1,274,  or 
16.6%,  are  enrolled  in  the  high  school  grades.  The  State  average  enroll- 
ment in  the  elementary  grades  is  78.8%  of  the  total,  and  21.2%  of  the 
total  white  enrollment  is  in  the  high  school  grades. 

Of  the  total  of  657  colored  pupils  enrolled  in  Caldwell  county,  585,  or 
89%,  are  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  72  pupils,  or  11%,  are  enrolled 
in  the  high  school  grades.  This  division  closely  approximates  the  State 
average  of  90.3%  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  9.7%  enrolled  in  the 
high  school  grades.  While  Caldwell  county  has  made  no  provision  for 
high  school  instruction  for  its  rural  colored  pupils,  there  are  thirty-seven 
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TABLE  V.    GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS,  BY  NUMBER  AND 
PERCENTAGES,  ARRANGED  BY  SCHOOLS  HAVING 
INDICATED  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS 

White  Elementary 


Grade 

1  Teacher 

2  Teachers 

3-5  Teachers 

6-9  Teachers 

10  Teachers 
and  Over 

All  Schools 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

of 
Total 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

of 
Total 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

of 
Total 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

of 
Total 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

of 
Total 

No. 

Per 
Cent 

of 
Total 

I  

jj 

IIL„ 

IV  

V  

VI  

VII  

Total-. 

115 
70 
78 
53 
50 
30 
15 

27.9 
17.0 
18.9 
12.9 
12.1 
7.3 
3.6 

29 
37 
30 
38 
12 
11 
7 

17.7 
22.5 
18.3 
23.1 
7.4 
5.9 
4.2 

20 
18 
14 
19 
22 
7 
6 

18.8 
16.9 
13.2 
17.9 
20.8 
6.5 
5.6 

540 
455 
438 
428 
397 
332 
313 

18.5 
15.6 
15.1 
14.7 
13.6 
11.4 
10.8 

562 
429 
417 
404 

359 
336 
297 

20.0 
15.0 
15.0 
14.0 
13.0 
12.0 
11.0 

1,266 
1,009 
977 
942 
840 
716 
638 

20.0 
16.0 
15.0 
15.0 
13.0 
11.0 
10.0 

411 

100.0 

164 

100.0 

106 

100.0 

2,903 

100.0 

2,804 

100.0 

6,388 

100.0 

White  High  Schools 

8  

153 
116 
91 
75 

35.0 
27.0 
21.0 
17.0 

202 
117 

86 
88 

41.0 
24.0 
17.0 
18.0 

115 
101 

65 
65 

33.0 
29.0 
19.0 
18.0 

470 
334 
242 
228 

37.0 
26.0 
19.0 
18.0 

9  

10  

11  

Total 

435 

100.0 

493 

100.0 

346 

100.0 

1,274 

100.0 

Colored  Elementary 


I  

82 
40 
40 
31 
25 
41 
16 

30.0 
15.0 
15.0 
11.0 

9.0 
15.0 

5.0 

63 
54 
51 
40 
49 
33 
20 

20.0 
17.0 
16.0 
13.0 
16.0 
11.0 
7.0 

145 
94 
91 
71 
74 
74 
36 

25.0 
16.1 
15.6 
12.1 
12.6 
12.4 
6.2 

II  

III  

IV  

V.  

VI  

VIL  

Total- - 

275 

100.0 

310 

100.0 

585 

100.0 

Colored  High  School 


8  

29 
20 
15 

8 

40.3 
27.7 
21.0 
11.0 

29 
20 
15 
8 

40.3 
27.7 
21.0 
11.0 

9  

10  

11  

Total 

72 

100.0 

72 

100.0 
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other  administrative  units  in  North  Carolina  that  have  made  no  provision 
along  this  line,  and  Caldwell's  record  is  somewhat  more  favorable  from 
the  standpoint  of  percentage  of  colored  scholastic  population  in  high 
school  than  the  average  for  North  Carolina  as  a  whole.  It  is  still  much  too 
low,  however,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  give  all  colored  pupils  high 
school  advantages. 

From  the  above  table,  it  is  observed  that  in  the  white  elementary- 
schools  20%  are  enrolled  in  the  first  grade;  16%  are  in  the  second  grade; 
15%  are  in  the  third  grade;  15%  are  in  the  fourth;  13%  are  in  the  fifth; 
11%  are  in  the  sixth;  and  10%  of  the  total  elementary  enrollment  is  in 
the  seventh  grade. 

In  the  high  school  grades,  37%  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment  of 
white  pupils  is  found  in  the  eighth  grade;  26%  in  the  ninth  grade;  19% 
in  the  tenth;  and  18%  in  the  eleventh  grade. 

In  the  colored  elementary  schools  25%  of  the  total  is  found  in  the  first 
grade;  16.1%  is  in  the  second  grade;  15.6%  is  in  the  third  grade;  12.1% 
is  in  the  fourth;  12.6%  is  in  the  fifth;  12.4%  is  in  the  sixth;  and  6.2% 
is  in  the  seventh  grade. 

In  the  colored  high  school,  40.3%  of  the  total  high  school  enrollment 
is  found  in  the  eighth  grade;  27.7%  in  the  ninth  grade;  21%  is  in  the 
tenth;  and  11%  is  in  the  eleventh  grade. 

Viewed  from  another  angle,  only  approximately  50%  of  the  white  first 
grade  enrollment  reaches  the  seventh  grade,  and  less  than  half  of  those 
enrolled  in  the  eighth  grade  graduate  from  high  school.  Less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  first  grade  reach  the  eleventh  grade. 

In  the  colored  schools  a  much  greater  mortality  exists.  Only  28%  of  the 
first  grade  reaches  the  seventh  grade,  and  5.5%  of  the  first  grade  enroll- 
ment graduates  from  high  school.  In  the  colored  high  school  27%  of  the 
eighth  grade  is  in  the  eleventh  grade. 

Perhaps  the  situation  can  be  shown  more  clearly  by  an  age-grade 
table.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  considers  the  normal 
age  of  a  first  grade  child  at  6-7  years.  That  is,  all  children  in  the  six-year 
group  and  those  in  the  seven-year  group  are  considered  of  normal  age 
for  the  first  grade.  The  normal  groups  move  up  one  year  for  each  grade — 
pupils  in  the  second  grade  being  either  seven  years  old,  or  eight  years  old, 
in  the  normal  classification;  third  grade  pupils  are  normally  either  eight 
years  old,  or  nine  years  old;  and  so  on  to  the  seventh  grade,  which  is  made 
up  of  students  normally  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  In  the  high  school 
grades  the  same  conditions  hold,  and  a  pupil  in  the  eleventh  grade  would 
fall  in  either  the  age  group  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  All  enrolled 
pupils  who  are  older  than  the  ages  indicated  for  their  particular  grade  are 
considered  "over-age." 

It  is  recognized  that  many  conditions  may  contribute  to  the  "over-age" 
of  a  pupil.  He  may  have  been  above  the  normal  age  when  he  entered 
school;  he  may  have  attended  a  short  term  school  for  a  part  of  his  time 
in  school,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  a  student  to  complete  the  work  of 
a  grade  each  year;  sickness  may  have  delayed  his  progress,  or  any  one  of 
many  other  reasons  could  have  intervened.  In  any  case,  the  actual  condi- 
tions for  Caldwell  county  are  reflected  in  the  tables  that  follow:  The 
pupils  normal  to  the  respective  grades  are  included  between  the  ruled 
lines;  those  under  age  for  the  grade  are  above  the  line;  and  all  pupils 
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TABLE  VI.    AGE-GRADE,  WHITE  RACE,  CALDWELL  COUNTY,  1934-1935 


Grades 


Age 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Elem. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

H.  S. 

Total 

6  

646 

20 

666 

666 

7.  

343 

388 

26 

757 

757 

8  

147 

304 

290 

17 

758 

758 

9  

63 

152 

265 

225 

48 

753 

753 

10  

39 

76 

181 

271 

199 

34 

30 

830 

830 

11  

14 

31 

109 

189 

239 

188 

23 

793 

1 

1 

794 

12  

10 

23 

50 

122 

161 

187 

159 

712 

16 

1 

17 

729 

13  

3 

10 

38 

71 

116 

164 

175 

577 

141 

23 

164 

741 

14  

1 

2 

9 

34 

56 

96 

132 

330 

150 

89 

16 

255 

585 

15  

3 

7 

8 

18 

27 

70 

133 

92 

107 

65 

20 

284 

417 

16 

9 

Q 
O 

o 
0 

10 

QQ 
OO 

0  1 

OO 

oy 

70 

/a 

7Q 

940 

17  

2 

4 

13 

19 

23 

31 

46 

59 

159 

178 

18  

3 

3 

9 

13 

20 

46 

88 

91 

19  

4 

7 

21 

32 

32 

20.  

6 

8 

7 

21 

21 

21  Up 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

Totals - 

1,266 

1,009 

942 

840 

716 

638 

6,388 

470 

334 

242 

228 

1,274 

7,662 

Colored  Race 


6  

61 

2 

63 

63 

7  

54 

24 

2 

80 

80 

8-  

12 

28 

17 

3 

60 

60 

9  

6 

17 

27 

7 

1 

58 

58 

10.  

3 

14 

23 

14 

11 

5 

70 

70 

11-..-  

2 

6 

11 

12 

20 

7 

58 

58 

12  

3 

6 

12 

18 

17" 

10 

66 

66 

13  

3 

2 

16 

17 

22 

13 

63 

2 

2 

4 

67 

14.  

1 

2 

7 

7 

7 

10 

35 

17 

1 

18 

53 

63 


TABLE  Yl— Continued 


Grades 


Age 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Elem. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

H.  S. 

Total 

15  

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

4 

19 

2 

4 

1 

7 

26 

16  

1 

3 

2 

2 

8 

7 

9 

1 

17 

25 

17  

2 

1 

3 

1 

8 

2 

11 

14 

18  

4 

2 

1 

7 

7 

19  

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
4 

4 

20  

3 

1 

4 

21  Up 

2 

2 

2 

Totals - 

143 

95 

91 

75 

71 

70 

40 

585 

29 

20 

15 

8 

72 
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below  the  line  in  any  grade  are  considered  over-age  for  that  grade.  To 
this  extent,  retardation  from  all  causes  exists,  and  the  chief  function  of 
these  tables  is  to  show  this  condition. 

In  the  white  schools  277  pupils,  or  22%  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
first  grade,  are  over-age  for  that  grade;  297,  or  29.4%,  of  the  second 
grade  are  over-age  for  that  grade;  396  pupils,  or  40.3%,  of  the  third 
grade  enrollment  are  over-age;  429  pupils,  or  45.5%,  of  the  fourth  grade 
are  over-age;  35  4,  or  42.1%,  of  the  fifth  grade;  307  in  the  sixth  grade,  or 
42.9%;  and  251,  or  39.3%,  are  over-age  in  the  seventh  grade. 

In  the  high  schools  for  the  white  race  162  pupils,  or  34.5%,  are  over- 
age for  that  grade;  114  pupils  are  over-age  in  the  ninth  grade,  which  is 
34.1%  of  the  total  number  enrolled  in  that  grade;  82,  or  33.8%,  are  over- 
age in  the  tenth  grade;  and  76  of  the  total  of  228,  or  33  1-3%,  are  over- 
age in  the  eleventh  grade.  For  the  elementary  schools  as  a  whole,  a  total 
of  2,309  pupils,  or  37.7%  of  the  enrollment  in  these  grades,  are  over-age; 
and  for  the  high  schools  as  a  whole  4  34  pupils,  or  34%  are  above  the 
normal  age  of  their  respective  grades. 

In  the  colored  elementary  schools,  28  of  the  total  enrollment  of  143  in 
the  first  grade  are  over-age.  This  is  19.5%.  In  the  second  grade,  41  out  of 
95  enrolled,  or  43.1%,  are  over-age.  In  the  third  grade,  45,  or  49.4%,  are 
over-age;  51  pupils,  or  68%  of  the  fourth  grade  enrollment,  are  over-age; 
49  pupils  out  of  71  in  the  fifth  grade,  or  55%,  are  over-age;  41  pupils,  or 
58.5%  of  the  70  enrolled  in  the  sixth  grade,  are  over-age;  and  17,  or 
42.5%  of  the  total  enrollment  of  40  in  the  seventh  grade  are  over-age. 

In  the  one  colored  high  school,  10  out  of  the  total  enrollment  of  2  9  in 
the  eighth  grade,  34.5%,  are  over-age;  13  of  the  total  of  20  in  the  ninth 
grade,  or  65%,  are  over-age;  14  of  the  15  enrolled  in  the  tenth  grade, 
or  93%,  are  over-age;  and  5  of  the  total  of  8  enrolled  in  the  eleventh 
grade,  or  62.5%,  are  over-age.  In  the  colored  elementary  schools,  a  total  of 
272  pupils,  or  46.5%,  are  over-age  for  their  respective  grades;  and  in  the 
colored  high  school  a  total  of  42  of  the  72  enrolled,  or  58.3%,  are  over-age 
for  their  respective  grades. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

Ten  white  schools  operated  35  trucks  in  19  34-19  35,  with  a  total  daily- 
average  of  2,812  pupils  transported.  Most  of  these  trucks  are  shown  to  be 
badly  overcrowded,  and  more  than  half  of  them  make  two  trips  per  day, 
with  three  trucks  making  three  trips  each  morning  and  each  afternoon. 
Under  these  conditions  many  pupils  do  not  have  a  seat  on  the  bus,  and  a 
large  number  must  spend  an  excessive  amount  of  time  going  to  or  from 
school.  With  the  number  of  trips  per  bus,  as  indicated,  many  pupils  must 
leave  home  very  early  and  return  home  late.  This  condition  is  particularly 
undesirable  for  small  children  during  the  winter  months. 

The  total  cost  of  transportation  for  the  year  was  $17,565.  The  total 
miles  one  way  for  all  trucks  was  505.  This  is  an  average  of  $6.25  per 
pupil  for  the  160  days  the  trucks  operated;  or  an  average  of  $502  per 
truck  for  160  days,  and  an  average  of  2  8  miles  per  truck  per  day. 

At  $6.25  per  pupil  per  school  year,  the  average  cost  of  transportation  is 
less,  than  four  cents  per  pupil  per  day,  riding  an  average  of  28  miles. 
These  costs  do  not  include  the  original  price  of  the  trucks,  but  they  do 
include  the  cost  of  operation  and  repairs. 

There  is  no  transportation  for  colored  children  at  public  expense,  either 
in  the  elementary  or  high  school  grades. 

FINANCE 

The  total  assessed  property  valuation  in  Caldwell  County  in  the  year 
under  study  was  $20,002,929.  With  a  total  scholastic  population  of  9,418, 
and  a  total  enrollment  of  8,319,  this  valuation  amounts  to  $2,124.00  per 
census  child,  or  $2,403.00  per  enrolled  child.  The  total  assessed  valuation 
for  the  State  for  the  same  year  was  $2,152,443,146.  The  total  scholastic 
population  was  1,090,215,  and  the  total  enrollment,  white  and  colored, 
was  892,648.  This  valuation  amounts  to  $1,975.00  per  scholastic  child,  and 
$2,411.00  per  enrolled  child  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  wealth  behind  each  child  of  school  age 
in  Caldwell  County  is  $150,00  greater  than  the  State  average,  but  the 
wealth  behind  each  enrplled  child  is  $8.00  less  than  the  State  average. 

The  total  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  for  schools  in  Caldwell 
County,  including  the  city  unit,  and  including  interest  to  mature  all  issues 
for  schools  is  $481,8  8  3.99.  This  amount  includes  loans  from  the  State 
Literary  Fund  and  the  State  Special  Building  Funds,  and  represents 
slightly  less  than  2.5%  of  the  present  assessed  valuation  of  property.  The 
debt  service  tax  rate  is  19^  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of 
property. 

For  purposes  other  than  schools,  the  county  has  obligations  in  the  sum 
of  $2,111,242.50,  which  again  includes  interest  to  mature  all  issues,  and 
represents  10.5%  of  the  present  assessed  valuation  of  property.  The  debt 
service  tax  rate  for  purposes  other  than  schools,  is  38^  on 'the  one  hundred 
dollars  valuation  of  property. 

In  other  words,  the  total  obligations  and  amounts  necessary  to  mature 
all  bond  issues  and  loans  for  purposes  other  than  schools  is  4.4  times  the 
total  obligations  and  amounts  necessary  to  mature  all  bonds  and  loans 
for  schools,  based  on  the  amounts  of  principal  and  interest  to  be  paid  to 
maturity.  Of  course  the  county  is  not  bonded  in  the  amounts  shown  above 
for  either  schools,  or  for  purposes  other  than  schools,  but  these  amounts 
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will  be  necessary  to  pay  to  maturity  the  issues  and  obligations  already 
incurred. 

The  tables  appended  below  give  the  amounts  necessary  each  year  to 
meet  installments  and  interest,  and  a  study  of  these  tables  will  readily 
indicate  the  years  of  peak  payments  for  both  school  issues,  and  those  for 
purposes  other  than  schools. 

No  local  school  area  outside  of  the  Lenoir  unit  has  bonded  obligations 
for  schools.  The  entire  amount  for  all  rural  schools,  and  the  building  con- 
structed in  19  35  for  the  Lenoir  administrative  unit  are  a  county -wide  obli- 
gation, rather  than  an  obligation  against  any  particular  school  attend- 
ance area.  For  the  Lenoir  unit,  which  is  operated  independently  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  the  debt  service  obligations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  noted  above,  is  an  obligation  against  only  the  property  within 
the  unit  boundaries.  The  total  debt  service  obligations  of  the  Lenoir 
administrative  unit  are  included  in  the  above  table. 

The  plan  of  financing  county-wide  school  buildings  has  its  strong  and  its 
weak  points.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  financially  weak  district  with  a 
relatively  large  building  need.  As  the  plan  is  usually  operated,  it  is  a 
distinct  disadvantage  to  the  small,  isolated  school  area.  Here,  generally, 
the  buildings  and  equipment  values  are  decidedly  below  the  average  for 
the  county  as  a  whole.  For  example,  in  Caldwell  County,  the  Old  Houck 
school  has  a  value  of  $400.00  for  building  and  equipment.  With  101  pupils 
enrolled  in  this  school,  the  per  pupil  value  of  building  and  equipment  is 
$3.96  for  each  pupil  enrolled.  In  the  Hudson  school,  in  the  same  county, 
with  building  and  equipment  valued  at  $60,000.00  and  an  enrollment  of 
800  pupils,  the  per  pupil  value  of  buildings  and  equipment  is  $7  5.00  for 
each  pupil  enrolled.  In  spite  of  this  difference  in  provision  for  the  two 
schools,  the  taxpayer  in  the  Old  Houck  district  pays  the  same  rate  of  tax 
per  $100.00  valuation  of  property  that  the  Hudson,  or  any  other  district 
property  owner  pays.  In  fact  he  is  helping  to  pay  for  the  modern  buildings 
in  other  parts  of  the  county  without  being  able  to  profit  in  any  way  from 
such  payments  for  his  children  in  the  elementary  grades.  It  is  true  that 
pupils  of  high  school  level  living  in  this  area  are  transported  free  to 
some  county  high  school,  but  for  the  elementary  child  a  handicap  exists 
which  should  be  removed,  if  the  bond  retirement  plan  now  in  use  is  to 
be  continued.  ^ 

CURRENT  COSTS  | 

The  total  current  expenditure  for  schools  in  Caldwell  county,  for  white 
and  colored  children,  was  $170,627.05  for  the  school  year  1934-35.  Of 
this  amount  $161,320.93  was  spent  for  7,662  white  pupils,  a  per  capita 
expenditure  for  the  white  enrollment  of  $21.05.  $9,306.12  was  spent  for 
657  colored  children,  or  a  per  capita  for  the  colored  enrollment  of  $14.16. 

A  total  of  $17,9  52.8  6  was  spent  for  capital  outlay,  a  per  capita  expendi- 
ture on  the  basis  of  enrollment  of  $2.16,  all  of  which  was  spent  for  white 
schools. 

For  debt  service  obligations  the  total  expenditure  was  $49,692.15,  ThiS' 
represents  a  per  capita  for  white  and  colored  pupils  enrolled  of  $5.97,  bul  ] 
here  again  no  debt  service  was  chargeable  against  the  colored  pupils,  ali 
the  expenditure  representing  obligations  for  white  schools. 
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TABLE  VII.    SCHEDULE  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR  ALL  SCHOOL  OBLIGA- 
TIONS AND  FOR  PURPOSES  OTHER  THAN  SCHOOLS  IN 
CALDWELL  COUNTY 


(These  figures  are  total  payments,  principal  and  interest  combined^  by  years, 
for  all  units  within  the  county,  combined  with  the  countj^-wide  figures.) 


Payments  for 

Payments  for 

Total  Payments 

Year  in  Which  Payment  is  Due 

School  Obligations 

Obligations  "Other 

Due  Annually 

(Bonds  and  Loans) 

Than"  Schools 

as  Shown 

1935  

$  49,692.15 

$  125,082.50 

S  174,774.65 

1936  

37,238.82 

138,111.00 

161,812.24 

1937  

36,074.74 

125,737.50 

176,349.82 

1938  

35,469.68 

219,530.00 

254,999.68 

1939  

35,561.26 

113,322.00 

148,883.26 

1940  

34,443.57 

135,340.00 

169,783.57 

1941  

33,325.50 

107,332.50 

140,658.00 

1942  

28,974.19 

94,996.25 

123,970.44 

1943  

23,791.38 

92,191.25 

115,882.63 

1944  

19,522.82 

86,469.25 

105,992.07 

1945  

18,878.25 

84,805.00 

103,683.25 

1946  

15,097.88 

82,117.50 

97,215.38 

1947  

14,592.50 

70,485.00 

85,077.50 

1948  

11,741.25 

69,265.00 

81,006.25 

1949  

11,340.00 

66,985.00 

78,325.00 

mo  

10,460.00 

66,428.75 

76,888.75 

1951  .  

7,080.00 

66,346.25 

73,426.25 

1952  

6,880.00 

58,978.75 

65,858.75 

1953  

7,680.00 

53,911.25 

61,491.25 

1954  

7,440.00 

42,918.75 

50,358.75 

1955  

4,200.00 

34,281.25 

38,481.25 

1956 

4 , UoU . uu 

00  ACQ  7!^ 

o.you.uu 

OA   QAR  OK 

iQt;Q 

9    C/IA  AA 

OQ   70Q  7(^ 

1959 

Q   70A  AA 

17,891.25 

21,611.25 

1960  

3,600.00 

15,228.75 

18,828.75 

1961    

3,480.00 

14,616.25 

18,096.25 

1962  

3,360.00 

14,003.75 

17,363.75 

1963  

3,240.00 

13,291.25 

16,531.25 

1964   . 

3,120.00 

7,778.75 

10,898.70 

1965  

3,498.00 

3,498.00 

1966  

3,356.25 

3,356.25 

1967  

3,213.75 

3,213.75 

1968  

3,071.25 

3,071.25 

Total..   

$  481,883.99 

$  2,111,242.50 

$      2, ,593, 126.49 

BUILDINGS 

In  school  buildings  and  equipment,  Caldwell  County  shows  a  wide 
variation.  The  ten  white  one-teacher  schools,  have  an  average  value  of 
approximately  $300.00  each.  Equipment  consists  of  old  home-made  desks. 
There  are  no  libraries,  and  no  teaching  aids.  Unjacketed  stoves  furnish  the 
heat;  water  is  provided  from  coolers  or  buckets;  and  outside  privies  are 
the  only  toilet  facilities  available.  None  of  these  buildings  are  shown  to 
be  electrically  lighted. 

The  two  two-teacher  school  buildings  are  valued  at  not  over  $400.00 
each,  including  seating,  and  show  the  same  lack  of  equipment  as  the  one- 
room  schools.  In  the  one  three-teacher  school  building  there  is  a  slightly 
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higher  per  pupil  value.  Patent  desks,  several  years  old,  are  provided,  and 
there  is  a  small  amount  of  teaching  equipment,  and  a  very  small  library. 

Of  the  ten  buildings  with  six  to  nine  rooms,  nine  are  constructed  of 
brick,  or  brick  veneer,  three  show  poor  arrangement  which  can  never  be 
made  to  reach  the  State  standards  for  buildings  without  a  large  capital 
outlay.  Modern  furniture  is  provided,  and  each  of  these  nine  buildings 
has  steam  heat,  running  water  in  the  lavatories,  fountains,  and  modern 
sanitary  facilities.  Teaching  equipment  is  superior  to  that  in  the  small 
schools.  Libraries  with  a  fairly  good  selection  of  books,  are  maintained, 
and  practically  all  of  these  schools  have  playground  equipment. 

In  the  other  six  to  nine-room  building^,  about  the  only  advantage  found 
over  the  smaller  schools  is  that  a  teacher  for  each  grade  is  provided.  The 
building  and  equipment  are  not  modern,  and  the  arrangement  is  poor  for 
efficient  instruction.  This  building  should  be  replaced. 

In  the  five  school  buildings  for  white  pupils  having  ten  or  more  teachers, 
the  best  of  facilities  are  to  be  found.  All  modern  conveniences  have  been 
provided;  teaching  equipment  is  reasonably  adequate,  and  the  general 
conditions  are  satisfactory.  This  group  of  schools,  together  with  the  six 
to  nine-teacher  group,  enroll  89%  of  the  total  elementary  pupils  in  the 
county.  This  leaves  11%  of  the  white  children  poorly  provided  for. 

In  the  colored  schools,  only  three  buildings  can  be  considered  as  at  all 
creditable.  Two  of  these  buildings  are  in  the  Lenoir  unit,  and  one  is  in  the 
rural  area.  The  other  twelve  colored  school  buildings  are  below  any 
standard  of  comfort  or  efficiency,  and  should  be  replaced,  or  the  pupils 
transferred  to  other  centers. 

TEACHING  PERSONNEL 

The  training  of  white  teachers  in  the  Caldwell  County  schools  will 
approximate  the  average  training  of  white  teachers  in  the  State  as  a 
whole.  This  training  averages  3.5  years  of  college.  Only  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  teachers  have  training  of  less  than  the  equivalent  of  one  year  in 
college,  and  these  teachers  are  found  in  the  smrll  schools.  Records  show 
that  about  ten  years  ago,  in  order  to  meet  certain  requirements  of  the 
old  Equalizing  Fund  in  North  Carolina,  certain  restrictions  were  placed 
upon  the  employment  of  teachers  in  the  consolidated  schools,  and  a 
determined  effort  was  made  to  force  an  improvement  in  the  type  of 
teacher  employed  in  these  schools.  In  order  to  provide  as  far  as  possible 
for  those  teachers  in  the  system  whose  qualifications  were  below  the 
standards  set  up  for  the  consolidated  schools,  they  were  offered  places  in 
the  schools  in  the  more  isolated  areas.  The  results  show  that  whereas  in 
1925,  according  to  records  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  average  training  of  all  white  teachers  in  Caldwell  County  was  one- 
half  year  above  high  school  level,  the  average  training  of  all  teachers  has 
now  risen  to  three  full  years  of  college. 

In  the  larger  schools,  the  average  training  of  all  teachers  will  approxi- 
mate college  graduation. 

The  tenure  of  white  teachers  will  average  four  years  in  the  same 
position,  and  seven  and  one-half  years  in  the  county. 

The  average  teaching  experience  of  all  white  teachers  is  more  than  six 
years,  with  about  ten  per  cent  of  inexperienced  teachers  coming  into  the 
schools  each  year. 


In  the  colored  schools  a  very  different  situation  exists,  with  regard  to 
teachers  in  the  rural  schools.  There  the  training  averages  below  high 
school  graduation.  Teacher  turn-over  from  year  to  year  is  high,  though 
many  of  the  shifts  are  shown  to  be  from  one  school  to  another  within  the 
county.  Experience  is  about  a  four-year  average. 

In  the  Lenoir  colored  schools  the  teachers  average  above  two  years  of 
college  training.  The  teacher  tenure  is  good — changes  in  teachers  rarely 
occur.  They  average  about  seven  years  in  teaching  experience. 

REORGANIZATION  SUGGESTIONS 

Any  proposal  relative  to  changes  in  the  existing  system  of  the  schools  of 
Caldwell  County  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  giving  the  maximum 
service  to  all  the  people,  white  and  colored,  within  the  county,  and  should 
be  based  on  the  needs  of  the  people  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  future. 
Certain  factors  are  fundamental,  important  among  which  are  uniform 
advantages  for  all  students.  These  would  include  adequate  and  comfort- 
able buildings,  ample  teaching  equipment,  properly  trained  teachers,  com- 
fortable and  safe  transportation  of  all  students  living  beyond  the  walking 
distance,  with  adequate  provision  made  to  shorten  the  time  required  for 
many  children  to  reach  school  after  leaving  home  in  the  morning,  and 
the  time  required  for  them  to  be  returned  home  in  the  afternoon  after 
they  have  been  dismissed  from  school. 

A  condition  vital  to  the  above  program  is  the  ability  of  the  county  to 
finance  it. 

Caldwell  County  is  about  an  average  county  in  North  Carolina  in  size 
and  wealth.  Lenoir,  the  county  seat,  is  centrally  located,  and  good  roads 
radiate  in  all  directions.  The  population  of  Lenoir  is  6,000,  white  and 
colored.  The  county-wide  tax  rate  is  already  carrying  a  part  of  the  school 
debt  service  requirements  of  the  Lenoir  unit,  and  many  students  from 
outside  the  Lenoir  unit  attend  the  Lenoir  schools.  It  is,  therefore,  sug- 
gested that  the  Lenoir  school  unit  and  the  county  unit  be  combined  under 
one  administration,  along  such  lines  as  may  be  determined  locally,  and 
that  in  the  reorganization  program  hereafter  suggested,  groupings  of 
students  be  made  from  the  standpoint  of  the  greatest  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion for  the  entire  county. 

The  above  suggestion  is  made  with  a  view  to  holding  capital  expendi- 
tures for  new  buildings  and  alterations  of  old  ones  to  a  minimum  for  a 
more  economical  operation  of  the  schools;  for  uniform  advantages  to  all 
the  children  of  the  county,  and  for  a  more  diversified  program  of  studies 
than  is  possible  under  the  present  divided  organization. 

With  the  State  standards  for  schools  as  a  basis,  together  with  a  study 
of  the  school  population  spot  map;  the  unfavorable  natural  barriers  in 
certain  sections  of  the  county;  the  inadequate  buildings  and  teaching 
equipment  (particularly  in  the  small  schools)  and  the  fact  that  the  debt 
service  tax  levy  for  schools  is  county-wide,  the  following  reorganization  is 
suggested: 

1.  Build  and  equip  a  two-room  school  building  at  the  junction  of  high- 
way 90  and  the  Mortimer  road,  to  serve  Edgemont,  Mortimer,  and 
Maple  Grove  schools. 

2.  Build  and  equip  a  modern  one-room  school  building  at  White  Springs. 
Geographic  conditions  make  this  location  permanent. 
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3.  Build  and  equip  a  two-room  building  mid-way  between  Upton  and 
Globe  to  serve  those  two  schools. 

4.  Build  and  equip  a  one-room  building  at  Cane  Branch.  Due  to  geo- 
graphic conditions,  this  location  is  permanent. 

5.  Divide  the  Bailey  Camp  area,  and  send  the  upper  part  of  this  school 
to  Blowing  Rock,  and  the  lower  part  to  Happy  Valley. 

6.  Build  and  equip  a  two-room  building  at  Buffalo  Cove.  This  school  has 
been  operating  as  a  one-teacher  school,  but  with  a  school  census  of  95, 
and  an  enrollment  of  67,  provision  should  be  made  for  two  teachers. 
The  location  makes  this  a  permanent  school,  but  the  present  building 
should  be  replaced. 

7.  Transfer  the  Piney  Grove  school  to  Happy  Valley,  The  distance  is 
short,  the  road  is  good,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  small. 

8.  Transfer  the  Baton  school  to  either  Saw  Mills  or  Granite  Falls.  High 
school  students  are  already  transferred  from  this  area,  and  relatively 
small  additional  transportation  facilities  will  enable  these  students  to 
go  to  a  more  efficient  school. 

9.  Transfer  the  Old  Houck  school  to  Lenoir.  A  comparatively  small 
amount  of  road  work  would  make  this  consolidation  possible. 

10.  Transfer  the  Cottrell  Hill  school  to  Lenoir. 

11.  Transfer  the  Hartley  school  to  Valmead. 

12.  Building  improvements  should  be  made  at  Oak  Hill,  Grace  Chapel, 
and  Valmead,  At  the  first  two  of  these  schools  changes  need  consist 
only  of  rearrangement  of  rooms.  Under  the  reorganization  plan  sug- 
gested, there  is  need  for  additional  room  at  Valmead  to  relieve  an 
already  crowded  condition,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  present  build- 
ing is  bad. 

Rhodhiss  should  have  a  new  grade  building,  properly  equipped,  to 
replace  the  poorly  arranged  wooden  building  now  in  use. 

13.  Add  eight  to  ten  rooms  to  one  of  the  white  elementary  schools  in 
Lenoir,  to  eliminate  the  need  for  using  the  central  building  for  ele- 
mentary grades,  and  provide  space  for  proposed  transfer  of  rural  high 
school  students  to  this  school. 

14.  Oak  Hill,  Hudson,  Kings  Creek,  and  Happy  Valley  schools,  where 
high  school  departments  are  now  operated,  are  shown  to  be  crowded. 
To  build  additions  to  all  these  schools  would  occasion  quite  a  large 
capital  expenditure.  The  elementary  enrollment  supporting  these  high 
schools  is  too  small  to  provide  a  high  school  at  either  place  with  a 
diversified  program.  Distances  from  these  schools  to  Lenoir  are  rela- 
tively short,  with  hard  surfaced  highways  to  each. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  from 
the  Happy  Valley  school  be  transferred  to  Lenoir,  leaving  a  junior 
high  school  at  Happy  Valley. 

Transfer  all  of  the  Kings  Creek  high  school  department  to  Lenoir. 
Transfer  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  of  Oak  Hill  and  Hudson  to 
Lenoir  and  Granite  Falls — the  dividing  line  in  each  case  being  the 
point  of  greatest  convenience.  This  would  leave  a  junior  high  school 
at  Hudson  and  Oak  Hill. 

Transfer  all  high  school  students  from  Gamewell  district  now  going  to 
Collettsville  to  Lenoir,  eliminating  an  unnecessarily  long  haul  for 
these  students,  and  relieving  the  Collettsville  building  of  its  present 
crowded  condition. 

Leave  the  Colletsville  high  school  department  at  this  school  because 
of  geographic  conditions,  and  distance  from  other  sections  of  the 
county. 

Results  of  this  reorganization  will  be: 

a.  The  relief  of  over-crowded  condition  in  Happy  Valley,  Kings  Creek, 
Oak  Hill,  Hudson  and  Collettsville. 

b.  The  saving  of  capital  expenditures  at  each  of  these  schools,  which 
would  be  necessary  if  the  changes  are  not  made. 
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c.  A  decided  saving  in  operation  costs,  both  instructional  and  in  trans- 
portation. 

d.  Provision  for  a  wider  curriculum  offered  for  all  high  school  students, 
made  possible  by  larger  student  enrollment  in  the  proposed  high 
schools  of  Lenoir  and  Granite  Falls. 

e.  Sufficient  room  will  be  provided  under  this  arrangement  for  growth 
of  elementary  schools  in  the  buildings  now  crowded. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS 

The  three  one-teacher  colored  schools  in  the  Kings  Creek  area,  Kings 
Creek,  Grandin,  and  German  Hill,  should  be  combined,  with  a  centrally 
located  building  of  two  rooms.  In  this  way  one  two-teacher  school  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  same  children  now  in  three  separate  one-teacher  schools. 
This  building  should  be  considered  as  permanent,  and  appropriately 
equipped.  Transportation  should  be  provided  for  these  students  outside 
walking  distance  to  the  new  school. 

A  colored  high  school  truck  should  start  from  this  proposed  new  school, 
Dringing  high  school  students  through  the  Happy  Chapel  area  and  picking 
up  high  school  students  there,  together  with  the  total  elementary  and 
high  school  students  of  the  Warrior  school,  and  bringing  all  these  to  the 
Lenoir  colored  school.  On  this  truck,  too,  the  children  from  the  Mulberry 
school  can  be  carried  to  the  Lenoir  school,  with  perhaps  a  feeder  truck 
bringing  the  children  from  the  Mulberry  school  to  the  junction  of  highway 
No.  90.  The  Happy  Chapel  elementary  school  should  be  combined  with  the 
Buffalo  school,  and  a  new  building  erected  midway  between  the  two  set- 
tlements. This  arrangement  will  eliminate  the  Mulberry,  Warrior,  and 
Happy  Chapel  schools. 

The  Franklin  school  should  be  transferred  to  Adako  and  a  new  building 
constructed,  and  equipped,  to  care  for  the  children  of  both  schools.  The 
Franklin  school  is  small,  and  the  necessary  transportation  equipment  can 
be  easily  provided. 

Harpertown  and  Dulatown  schools  should  remain  at  their  present  loca- 
tions, with  a  new  building  and  equipment  at  Harpertown,  Dulatown,  and 
equipment  at  Harpertown. 

Mars  Hill  is  too  far  from  any  other  colored  settlement  to  justify  con- 
solidation. It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  modern  improvements  be 
made  at  this  school,  and  that  it  remain  there  permanently.  The  same  con- 
dition, and  the  same  recommendations  obtain  with  respect  to  the  Granite 
Falls  colored  school. 

The  two  schools  for  colored  children  in  Lenoir  are  permanent,  and 
should  remain  as  now  operated.  Transportation  should  be  provided  for  all 
colored  high  school  students  in  the  county  to  the  Lenoir  colored  high 
school.^ 

COST  OF  PUTTING  THE  PROPOSED  PROGRAM  INTO  EFFECT 

Table  VIII  gives  in  detail  the  cost  of  changes  in  buildings  required  for 
the  proposed  reorganization  of  schools.  In  arriving  at  the  amounts  neces- 
sary to  be  spent  for  the  various  school  buildings  and  equipment,  the 
following  unit  prices  have  been  used:  For  solid  brick  construction,  12^ 
per  cu.  ft.,  or  $2.00  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area. 


^  A  modification  of  this  plan  of  organization  is  under  consideration  by  the  School  officials 
of  Caldwell  County. 
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TABLE  VIII.    BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEEDS  FOR  PROPOSED 
REORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

White  Schools 


Present  Schools 


Collettsville__.. 

Globe  

Upton  

White  Springs- 

Mortimer  

Cane  Branch. 
Maple  Grove. . 
Happy  ^'alley.. 
Bailey  Camp,.. 
Buffalo  Cove... 

Hartley  

Valmead  

Kings  Creek... 
Cottrell  Hill... 

Oak  Hill  

Dudley  Shoals. 
Grace  Chapel.. 

Holsclaw  

Piney  Grove. .. 
Granite  Falls. . 

Rhodhiss  

Hudson  

Saw  Mills  

Whitnel  

Baton  

Gamewells  

Old  Houck.... 
Lenoir  


Totals. 


Present 
Elemen 

tary 
Enroll- 
ment 


270 
27 
48 
45 
37 
35 
46 
354 
37 
67 
47 
270 
333 
63 
30  i 
236 
226 
22 


271 
500 
219 
455 
106 
420 
101 
,153 


6,388 


Present 
High 
School 
Enroll- 
ment 


121 


107 


123 


212 


281 


346 


1,274 


Present 

No. 
Elemen 

tary 
Teachers 


152 


Present 
No. 
High 
School 

Teachers 


Schools 
to  be 

Perma- 
nent 


Transfer 
to  Line 
No. — 
(Ele- 
mentary) 


28 


20  or  23 


28 


High 
School 

to 
Line  — 


20 
20&28t 
20 
28 
20 
28 
28 


$  3,000.00 


1 

4,500.00* 

2,300.00* 

1 

1 

2,300.00* 

1 

28t 
8 

3,750.00 

8 

4,500.00* 

28 

28 

12,500.00* 

28 

3,000.00 

28 

28t 

3,000.00 

20 

2,000.00 

20 

2,000.00 

15 

$114,100.00 


Colored  Schools 


Franklin  

Adako  

Mulberry  

Mars  Hill  

Harpertown  

Dulatown  

Warrior  

Happy  Chapel  

Buffalo  

German  Hill  

Grandin  

Kings  Creek  

Granite  Fails  

.Lenoir— Friedman. 
Lenoir — West  End. 

Totals... 


18 
22 
8 
23 
46 
44 
13 
14 
21 
14 
20 
20 
12 
157 
153- 


585 
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*  Totals  for  building  equipment.  Lines  not  starred,  equipment  only, 
t  Tenth  and  eleventh  grades  to  be  transferred. 
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For  teaching  equipment  the  estimated  amounts  are  based  on  $7.50  per 
enrolled  pupil.  The  minimum  allotted  for  this  item  should  in  no  case  be 
less  than  $250,00  per  classroom. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  table  the  total  cost  of  this  proposal  is  $99,900 
for  needed  buildings,  divided  as  follows:  $75,600  for  white  schools  and 
$24,300  for  colored  schools.  A  total  of  $43,500  is  needed  for  teaching 
equipment — $38,500  for  white  schools  and  $5,000  for  colored  schools. 
This  makes  a  total  outlay  of  $143,400  for  buildings  and  equipment  for 
white  and  colored  schools  in  the  county.  The  saving  in  operation  of  this 
organization  over  the  present  one  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  provide 
all  necessary  additional  transportation  equipment. 

With  this  organization,  the  poorly  trained  teacher  should  be  replaced 
in  both  white  and  colored  schools  with  the  highest  trained  teachers  avail- 
able, to  the  end  that  all  of  the  pupils  within  the  county  may  have  an 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

WILKES  COUNTY 

Wilkes  county  has  carried  out  no  well  developed  plan  of  consolidation. 
A  part  of  the  Survey  of  Local  School  Units  has  been  devoted  to  a  detailed 
study  of  the  existing  educational  program.  In  Table  IX  the  existing  organi- 
zation is  given.  In  Table  X  a  suggested  reorganization  is  shown. 

This  reorganization  would  reduce  the  number  of  elementary  schools 
from  eighty-four  to  thirty-six,  twelve  of  which  would  be  temporary. 
Transportation  would  be  provided  for  2,89  5  additional  children  and  114 
new  classrooms  would  be  necessary. 

NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY 

In  contrast  to  Wilkes  county  a  detailed  study  of  New  Hanover  county 
reveals  the  white  schools  to  be  completely  consolidated.  All  white  children 
of  the  county,  both  urban  and  rural,  are  provided  for  in  the  New  Hanover 
High  School  at  Wilmington.  There  are  only  four  white  rural  schools  in  the 
county  and  the  educational  program  offered  in  them  is  the  same  as  that 
found  in  the  Wilmington  schools. 

Recommendation  for  Wilmington  and  New  Hanover  county  white 
schools  involves  only  Improvements  of  the  existing  facilities,  most  of 
which  are  in  progress,  with  the  necessary  funds  available. 

While  the  status  of  the  colored  schools  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the 
white  the  completion  of  the  building  program  now  under  way  will  make 
available  standard  school  facilities  for  every  colored  child  in  the  county. 
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Per  Cent  Enrollment 
in  Average 
Daily  Attendance 

High 
School 

i 

75.0 

83.3 

Elemen- 
tary 

77.0 
82.2 
75.0 
67.4 
100.0 
84.4 
77.7 
72.7 
78.1 
75.6 
71.9 
92.1 
87.5 
84.6 
70.0 
75.0 
80.3 
78.4 
91.6 
89.2 
69.4 
80.0 
79.4 
[  68.0 

1 

Grades  Taught 

1                1  1 

(-  T— 1                          ^  r- 

Teacher  Load 

High 
School 

40.5 

36.5 

Elemen- 
tary 

■*'-HOOD-<^*«)«o«^5^-^c<^c3>oOlOTtlLOOco•«*<■>#c^<^go■*^^ 

Number 
of 

Teachers 

High 
School 

Elemen- 
tary 

Average 
Daily 
Attendance 

High 
School 

00 

Elemen- 
tary 

05^t^OO'*>f5C<ICOCOO-*Ot^t^C»Oe»505CVJ0003<Mt^C^J 

Enrollment 

High 
School 

<M 
<M 

00 

Elemen- 
tary 

School 
Census 

0000003lOl^O>(MIr^tr^0001^03t^OiOO<M(M>OOOOCO-* 

School 

Flint  Hill  

ei 
0) 

Q 

Double  Creek  

New  Life  

Cane  Creek    

Hav  Meadow  

'"t 

c 

Austin 

Mine  Ridee  

Stonev  Ridce   

Roarme  Gao   . 

Jovnes...     .-              .....  - 

CIJ 

PC 

Pleasant  HiU  

Little  Elkin  

1 

m 

Cool  Sorines  .  _   

Pleasant  Ridee..   

Made  Sorings                          .  J 

Temnle  Hill  

Dennwille  .  .         _  _ 

Clineman                 .  .... 

Plum  Ridge   

Union    
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Patton's  Ridee  
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Blue  Ridee  

(Temporary  until 
roads  are  improved.) 
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IE 

.5 
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(Kept  here  due  to 
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2.  High  School: 

Elementary: 

: 

e 
c 

3.  High  School: 

Elementary: 

Jefferson  Road  Junction 

t 

c 

c 

b- 

4.  High  School.  None*. 
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School 
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5.  High  School: 

Elementary: 
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6.  High  School: 
Tran  Hill 

Elementary: 
Tran  Hill 
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Elementary: 
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SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation  of  school  children  in  North  Carolina  has  shown  a  rapid 
and  steady  growth  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Beginning  with  the 
school  year  1914-1915,  with  six  vehicles  which  carried  247  pupils  to 
school  daily,  the  system  of  transportation  has  grown  until  during  the 
school  year  1934-1935  3,988  busses  transported  a  total  of  259,897  pupils 
daily.  The  annual  cost  in  this  latter  year  for  transportation  of  both  races 
was  $1,929,074.78. 

Of  the  total  busses,  3,784  were  used  to  transport  249,685  white  pupils  at 
a  total  annual  cost  of  $1,886,112.31;  while  204  busses  transported  10,214 
colored  pupils  at  a  total  annual  cost  of  $42,962.47. 

The  busses  used  in  the  transportation  of  the  white  children  travelled  a 
total  of  68,225  miles  one-way  daily;  and  for  the  colored  children  5,616 
miles  one-way  daily,  or  a  total  one-way  mileage  of  7  3,8  41  for  both  white 


TABLE  18.    NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  TRANSPORTED 
AT  PUBLIC  EXPENSE  BY  TEN- YEAR  INTERVALS  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

Number  of  Pupils  

7,936 
1.1 

181,494 
20.9 

256,775 
28.7 

Percent  of  Pupils  

TABLE  19.    UNIT  COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  BY  TEN  YEAR 
INTERVALS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Based  on  Average  Daily  Attendance,  White  and  Colored.) 


.1920 

1930 

1935 

Current  Expense  for  Transportation    

Cost  Per  Pupil  Per  Year  

Cost  Per  Pupil  Per  Day  

Not  Available     . .  . 

Not  Available.   

Not  Available   . 

S  2,273,287.55 
12.52 
.08 

$  1,936,985.82 
7.55 
.047 

and  colored  schools.  If  the  round-trip  mileage  is  counted,  it  is  seen  that 
all  busses  for  both  white  and  colored  schools  in  North  Carolina  travel 
147,682  miles  each  day,  or  a  distance  equal  to  nearly  six  times  the  dis- 
tance around  the  earth.  Such  an  undertaking  is  clearly  one  that  must 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  thought  and  planning  of  school  officials,  and 
it  is  also  one  which  demands  a  substantial  per  cent  of  the  operating 
school  budget. 

A  detailed  summary  of  the  State's  school  transportation  system  by 
counties  and  races  is  given  in  Table  20, 

The  relatively  small  number  of  busses  operated  for  colored  children  is 
explained,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  consolidated 
schools  for  the  white  children  was  begun  several  years  before  consolida- 
tion programs  were  undertaken  for  the  colored  children.  The  establishment 
of  high  schools  and  consolidated  schools  for  colored  children  is  progressing 
and  transportation  facilities  are  increasing. 
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TABLE  20.    PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Year 

rs  uinbcr 
of  Schools 
Served 

Number 
of 

Vehicles 

Operating 
Mileage 

Number  of 
Transported 

Current 
Operating 
Costs* 

Current  Op- 
erating Costs 
Per  Pupil 

Otif  loir 

Costs 

laL^'LijlO  

6 

150 

247 
7,936 

S  

%  

$  

1010  loort 

1090.1091 

1091. 1Q99 

528 
858 
1,318 
1,909 
2,317 
2,876 
3,258 
3,716 
4,046 
4,240 
4,318 
4,502 
4,082 
4,035 

20,359 
31,544 
48,251 
69,295 
87,283 
111,725 
136,980 
165,328 
181,494 
200,416 
225,814 
244,147 
236,170 
265,110 

284,884 
456,732 
654,644 
994,611 
1,302,720 
1,581,120 
1,676,442 
1,929,283 
2,273,287 
2,174,133 
2,061,354 
1,956,387 
1,552,768 
+1,883,744 

13.09 
14.48 
13.57 
14.35 
14.93 
14.15 
12.24 
11.67 
12.53 
10.85 
9.13 
8.01 
6.57 
7.00 

248,890 
310,983 
511,444 
647,512 
552,291 
572,395 
562,854 
492,585 
349,063 
235,370 
186,833 
55,953 
37,581 
68,000 

1Q99-1Q9? 

102*^.1094. 

It/^O  lai^  

1Q9i  109t 

40,667 
51,869 
68,821 
78,523 
95,662 
108,001 
117,740 
123,700 
130,387 
116,724 
124,980 

lQ9n-1Q9fi 

lQ9fi-lQ97 

1097.1098 

1,038 
1,118 
1,266 
1,170 
1,218 
1,269 
1.235 
1,220 

1Q98-1Q9Q 

1  u^o~  LiJ^a  

1929-1930  

1930-1931  

1931-1932  

1932-1933  

1933-1934  

1934-1935  

*  The  current  operating  costs  include  all  expenditures  for  purchase  of  replacement  busses. 

t  Of  the  total  of  $1,883,744  costs  in  1934-35,  1688,386  was  for  purchasing  replacement  busses,  with  the  Federal 
Government  providing  $197,000  in  a  grant  on  a  PWA  project. 
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TABLE  21.    TRANSPORTATION  DATA  BY  COUNTIES,  1934-1935 

White  Race 


County 

Number  of 
Busses 
Lsecl 
Daily 

Maximum 
No.  of  Pupils 
Transported 
Daily 

Maximum 
No.  Miles 

Daily 
One  Way 

Average 
Cost 
Daily 

Per  Bus 

Average 
Daily 

Cost  Per 
Pupil 

Total 
Cost  All 

Busses 
Per  Year 

Alamance    

42 

2,207 

448 

$  3.06 

S  .056 

S  20,547.98 

Alexander    

1  All 

Ann 

2 .59 

.054 

10   f\AO  OA 

1^ ,U4/./D 

Alleghany     - 

in 

634 

119 

4.05 

.040 

6,482.45 

Anson  --   

43 

2,118 

687 

2.96 

.060 

19,431.55 

26 

1 ,574 

315 

3.35 

.055 

1  A    AOft  OC 

21 

1,585 

270 

2.70 

.036 

n  CiTcx  no 

A  c 

2,502 

964 

3. 16 

.060 

OO   ni  K  0£^ 

Bertie   -    

33 

1 , 617 

511 

3.51 

,071 

in  Ar^ A  07 

57 

2,411 

1,385 

2.48 

.059 

OO   AOC  f\(\ 

Brunswick    

4U 

1 ,872 

588 

3.31 

.070 

21 , 175.97 

0/ 

6,542 

1 ,016 

3.62 

.031 

09   Cir.Q  OS 

00 lUoo.yo 

Burke...  .    — 1   -- 

32 

2,881 

532 

3 .45 

.038 

18,771 .05 

42 

2,836 

1,580 

3.71 

.055 

OR   CiOA  00 

00 

2,812 

505 

3. 12 

.037 

17,564.85 

13 

886 

204 

3.08 

.045 

6,414.41 

0/1 

1 ,386 

381 

3 . 67 

.064 

iA  07n  on 

30 

2,013 

620 

4.38 

.065 

oi  nAi  no 
/I ,Uol .Uo 

53 

4,529 

1 ,046 

8.51 

.  100 

OO  Anc  1 1 

47 

2,673 

833 

3.03 

.054 

00   700  00 
ZZ  ,  l\)Z  .  Zo 

17 

1 ,304 

309 

4.02 

.053 

1 n  O07   1  Q 
ID, yd/ .18 

Chowan  

9 

583 

172 

3 . 12 

.048 

A  Aon  on 

6 

735 

87 

2.77 

.060 

o  7A0  no 
J , / oz . Uo 

Cleveland   .   

49 

3,932 

996 

3.96 

.050 

27,155.61 

Columbus    - 

55 

3,670 

834 

3.14 

.048 

o7  AAQ  nn 
Zi ,oUo.UU 

30 

1,978 

509 

3.83 

.058 

10  A OO  1  n 
lo,4yo. lU 

Cumberland   _ 

31 

3,065 

655 

3.87 

.038 

1 0    1  AO  ^O 

ly ,  lOii.ou 

11 

854 

245 

4.28 

.046 

7,542.26 

Dare  

10 

243 

190 

4.42 

.184 

A   Af^Q  (\7 
D,40o.Ui 

Davidson    

75 

5,162 

1,948 

2.49 

.037 

OO  oon  ^ A 
zy ,y/u.oo 

Davie                -  .   

19 

1,317 

270 

2.79 

.040 

c  /iQo  on 

Duplin   

56 

3,703 

898 

3.16 

.047 

OQ   OIK  11 

zs,olo.  11 

Durham     . 

41 

2,600 

577 

3.19 

.050 

on  f\A  K  OA 

Edgecombe  

57 

2,557 

1,329 

2.53 

.057 

00  100  7n 
Z6,i6Z. /U 

Forsyth    

54 

5,528 

951 

2.49 

.024 

01    KOO  00 

Zl  ,oZy.6\) 

Franklin   . 

53 

2,832 

688 

2.72 

.051 

00  nco  AH 

Gaston  

40 

3, 163 

639 

3.65 

.046 

00   000  A1 
Zo , o9Z . 01 

21 

1,200 

320 

3. 13 

.054 

in  Ryin  on 

Graham.-   - 

16 

648 

151 

2.95 

.073 

756.26 

Granville   

50 

2,424 

778 

3.33 

.069 

OA  ACS  7n 
ZO.OoO. IV 

Greene..  -         .  ..... 

40 

2,364 

495 

3.42 

.058 

01  ni  s  sn 

Zl , yio.ou 

Guilford  

83 

4,975 

2,476 

1.65 

.027 

OO  010  00 
Ov ,ZLZ .oZ 

Halifax               ...    .  . 

27 

1,464 

568 

4.45 

.082 

1 O   OOQ  OO 

19 ,2oo.yo 

Harnett.-   ... 

62 

5,199 

1,021 

2.35 

.027 

OO   001    A  A 

Zo, o91.4o 

23 

3,313 

461 

3.96 

.027 

^A    OOA  An 

14,zoo.oU 

Henderson   .-- 

36 

3,218 

521 

3.92 

.044 

00    SCO  Ad 

ZZ, Oo\).i\) 

Hertford.  

23 

1,073 

338 

3.16 

.068 

11  dAQ  in 
11 , 64o. 10 

13 

725 

221 

4.03 

.1)10 

c  4.no  00 

O  ,          .  tjO 

Hyde    

16 

746 

198 

3.91 

.085 

10,012.34 

Iredell  

62 

4,482 

1,081 

2.75 

.038 

27,296.04 

Jackson-    

13 

1,029 

280 

4.64 

.059 

9,662.70 

Johnston-.   .- 

150 

7,794 

2,978 

2.41 

.047 

57,804.59 

Jones    

22 

1,235 

332 

3.21 

.063 

11,203.35 

Lee..    - 

26 

1,656 

767 

2.66 

.042 

11,078.00 
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TABLE  21— Continued 


Number  of 

Maximum 

Maximum 

Average 

Average 

Total 

r^r\  TTTMT'V' 

Busses 

No.  of  Pupils 

No.  Miles 

Cost 

Daily 

Cost  All 

Used 

Transported 

Daily 

Daily 

Cost  Per 

Busses 

Daily 

Daily 

One  Way 

Per  Bus 

Pupil 

Per  Year 

Lenoir   

65 

2,717 

1,182 

$  2.28 

S  .055 

$  23,791.23 

Lincoln  

28 

2,785 

485 

3.37 

.034 

15,110.53 

Macon...   

11 

649 

193 

3.52 

.059 

6,195.76 

27 

2,896 

536 

4.71 

.044 

20,352.04 

Martin   

37 

2,182 

893 

3.22 

.054 

19,059.08 

McDowell  

24 

1,718 

961 

3.75 

.053 

14,381.04 

Mecklenburg    

59 

5,003 

917 

4.52 

.053 

42,685.70 

Mitchell    

15 

1,501 

281 

3.78 

.037 

9,466.65 

Mon'gomery...  .   

39 

2,176 

694 

3.51 

.063 

21,959.65 

Moore   

56 

3,041 

1,007 

2.67 

.049 

23,990.98 

Nash   

51 

3,297 

671 

2.68 

.041 

21,910.34 

8 

730 

142 

5.62 

.061 

7,199.00 

Northampton...  .       ...  . 

44 

1,609 

449 

2.82 

.078 

19,899.72 

Onslow   

36 

2,088 

718 

3.45 

.059 

19,877.42 

Orange    

35 

1,729 

445 

3.28 

.066 

18,414.94 

Pamlico  

16 

1,074 

199 

3.27 

.049 

8,379.99 

Pasquotank    

22 

1,018 

171 

2.64 

.046 

9,285.31 

Pender...  

30 

1,742 

456 

3.70 

.063 

17,779.96 

Perquimans...   

10 

644 

299 

4.18 

.065 

6,695.07 

Person    .  . 

35 

2,115 

639 

3.86 

.060 

21,640.71 

Pitt     

80 

4,406 

882 

2.23 

.040 

28,548.21 

Polk   

24 

1,496 

285 

3.68 

.059 

14,156.50 

Randolph   ... 

51 

3,143 

914 

2.84 

.046 

23,216.60 

Richmond     

33 

1,986 

477 

2.64 

.044 

13,952.99 

Robeson    

87 

6,068 

1,579 

6.32 

.091 

41,245.87 

Rockingham..  

57 

3,658 

712 

3.01 

.064 

27,525.50 

Rowan                .  ..... 

41 

2,953 

752 

3.20 

.044 

21,024.62 

Rutherford  .   

72 

4,096 

2,070 

3.00 

.053 

34,633.69 

Sampson                      .  . 

85 

5,700 

1,285 

2.18 

.032 

29,776.39 

Scotland    

17 

940 

267 

3.12 

.056 

8,504.58 

Stanly  

47 

3,663 

651 

3.06 

.039 

23,069.89 

Stokes                         .  . 

34 

3,164 

663 

3.17 

.033 

17,274.43 

Surry.  .   

44 

4,517 

919 

4.01 

.039 

28,139.88 

Swain   

12 

873 

206 

3.69 

.051 

7,103.58 

Transylvania  

9 

674 

144 

4.25 

.057 

6,131.79 

Tyrrell   

13 

475 

243 

2.37 

.065 

4,948.99 

Union...  .    

70 

5,412 

1,652 

2.46 

.033 

27,645.04 

25 

1,715 

281 

4.31 

.063 

17,266.65 

Wake.   

113 

6,769 

1,401 

2.99 

.050 

44,004.93 

Warren   

32 

1,377 

555 

3.81 

.088 

19,542.56 

Washington   

19 

257 

1,130 

2.69 

.206 

8,186.36 

Watauga   

15 

1,138 

215 

3.92 

.050 

9,241.19 

DO 

.Uoo 

0/1   70Q  1 1 

Wilkes   

45 

2,731 

813 

3.48 

.058 

25,076.96 

Wilson    

60 

3,524 

797 

3.16 

.054 

30,363.85 

Yadkin   

16 

1,345 

254 

3.13 

.037 

8,034.15 

Yancey   

14 

1,560 

353 

3.76 

.033 

8,442.21 

Total  White  

3,784 

249,685 

68,225 

1  3.39 

S  Ml 

$1,886,112.31 
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TABLE  21— Continued 
Colored  Race 


County 


Number  of 


Used 
Daily 


Maximum 
No.  of  Pupils 
Transported 
Daily 


Maximum 
No.  Miles 

Daily 
One  Way 


Average 
Cost 
Daily 

Per  Bus 


Average 
Daily 

Cost  Per 
Pupil 


Alamance  

Alexander   

Avery  

Bertie  

Buncombe  

Caswell  

Catawba  

Chatham  

Columbus  

Craven  

Currituck  

Davidson  

Durham  

Gaston  

Greene  

GuUford  

Halifax  

Harnett  

Henderson  

Hertford  

Hyde   

IredeU  

Jackson  

Johnston  

Jones  

Macon  

Mecklenburg  

Montgomery  

Nash  

New  Hanover  

Onslow  

Pender  

Perquimans  

Richmond  

Robeson  

Rockingham  

Stanly  

Tyrrell  

Vance  

Wake  

Warren  

Wayne  

Total  Colored 

Grand  Total... 


204 


75 
176 

40 
230 
153 
303 

94 
124 
151 
181 
494 
131 
162 
293 
129 
618 
160 
170 

49 
410 
113 
411 

39 
1,820 

84 

59 
190 
320 
129' 
151 
105 
333 
101 
105 
225 

46 

88 

74 
192 
751 
695 

40 


57 
83 
20 
68 
87 

158 
47 
62 

104 
59 
94 

142 

106 
88 
82 

565 

162 
99 
23 

226 
26 

152 
33 
1,010 
86 
22 
52 

156 
63 
61 
57 

156 
61 
58 

116 
17 
40 
58 
95 

350 

622 
12 


1.07 

.92 
1.76 
1.04 

.91 
2.14 
3.59 
1.61 

.31 
2.38 

.388 
4.68 

.46 
2.47 
5.59 

.40 
2.23 

.97 
1.64 
2.49 
1.39 
2.40 
2.12 

.67 
5.64 

.933 
1.21 
2.09 
2.55 


.048 
.032 
.075 
.019 
.057 
.011 
.045 
.051 

.037 
.020 
.049 
.030 
.014 
.213 
.046 
.038 


.079 
.043 
.084 
.061 
.006 
.110 
.007 
.026 
.124 
.009 
.060 
.018 
.030 
.049 
.013 
.053 
.046 
.015 
.035 
.024 
.009 
.045 
.063 


10,214 


5,616 


$  l.( 


.027 


259,899 


73,841 


$  3.02 


.046 
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SCHOOL  PLANTS 


The  first  public  school  law  in  North  Carolina  was  passed  in  1839.  As  first 
introduced,  it  provided  that  the  State  should  be  divided  into  districts  con- 
taining not  more  than  six  square  miles.  In  each  of  these  districts  there 
were  to  be  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six  Committeemen  among 
whose  duties  it  was,  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Superintendents 
(each  county  had  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  of  these  officials), 
"at  some  suitable  place  in  each  district,  erect  a  schoolhouse  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  at  least  fifty  scholars,  and  shall  procure  a  deed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  district  for  a  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  five  acres, 
embracing  the  site  of  said  schoolhouse,  provided  the  cost  of  the  whole 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $125.00,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  public 
treasurer  out  of  the  accumulations  of  the  fund  for  common  schools."  This 
fund  was  the  old  Literary  Fund,  which  then  amounted  to  some  $2,000,000. 

But  as  modest  an  amount  as  $125.00  seems  for  a  schoolhouse  and  a  five 
acre  site,  this  section  was  eliminated  from  the  1839  law  that  was  finally 
passed,  and  any  district  in  the  State  that  voted  $20.00  for  running  a 
school  and  erected  a  schoolhouse  sufficient  to  accommodate  fifty  scholars 
was  entitled  to  receive  $40.00  from  the  Literary  Fund. 

The  first  schoolhouses,  according  to  the  available  data,  were  poorly 
planned  and  cheaply  constructed.  It  was  not  until  1869  that  a  publication 
on  Schoolhouse  Planning  was  issued. 

During  the  first  thirteen  years  after  the  establishment  of  public  schools, 
there  was  no  central  authority  to  perform  such  duties. 

In  18  52  Calvin  H.  Wiley  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Common 
Schools  of  the  State.  At  that  time  there  were  some  2,000  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  public  schools.  Superintendent  Wiley  went  about  his  job 
in  a  very  intelligent  and  energetic  way.  From  the  reports  of  his  visitations 
and  the  information  furnished  him  by  the  school  officials  of  the  several 
counties,  we  get  a  fair  picture  of  a  number  of  the  schoolhouses  in  the 
State.  We  learn  from  a  report  to  Mr.  Wiley  something  about  the  buildings 
in  Burke  County  and  what  went  on  within  the  classroom.  All  of  the 
districts  had  schoolhouses  with  the  exception  of  five.  Particular  mention  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  them  had  glass  windows  and  rock 
chimneys.  A  few  of  the  districts  had  neither  houses  nor  teachers.  A  report 
from  Alamance  County  for  the  same  year  reveals  that  the  forty-eight 
houses  and  the  land  on  which  they  were  situated  averaged  about  $100.00 
each  in  value.  An  oflficial  from  Union  County  reported  to  Superintendent 
Wiley  that  he  had  visited  seventeen  districts  in  his  county,  and  that  he 
scolded  about  the  bad  seats,  open  houses  and  smoking  chimneys. 

Doubtless  a  true  picture  of  the  average  "common"  schoolhouse  erected 
between  1840  and  1860  would  be  one  about  24  by  30,  with  a  porch  or  *a 
vestibule  on  the  front  and  two  windows  on  either  side  and  in  the  rear. 
The  better  ones  had  belfries  and  a  flue  for  a  stove.  The  plainer  ones 
lacked  the  belfry  and  were  provided  with  fireplaces.  A  few  schoolhouses 
that  had  the  old  fireplaces  have  just  been  replaced  in  North  Carolina. 

The  law  providing  for  the  first  school  building  plans  required  the  State 
Superintendent  to  publish  "such  suggestions  on  school  architecture  as  he 
may  deem  useful  with  such  woodcuts  and  plans  of  schoolhouses  as  he  may 
be  able  to  obtain.  He  shall  furnish  each  school  officer  and  teacher  with  at 
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least  one  copy  of  said  pamphlet."  This  pamphlet  was  duly  published  con- 
taining plans  for  some  fifteen  different  types  of  houses.  It  was  stated  in 
the  pamphlet  that  plans  and  drawings  with  specifications  could  be  obtained 
from  the  State  Superintendent's  oflace. 

Plan  of  house  No.  1  is  described  as  follows:  "It  has  a  vestibule  15  by 
feet  from  outside  to  inside.  The  windows  are  hung  on  single  cords  and 
axle  pulleys  for  convenience  in  ventilating  the  room.  There  is  a  floor 
register  placed  under  the  stove  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air.  The  main 
room  will  take  in  the  platform  for  teacher's  desks  and  four  rows  of 
double  desks  which  will  accommodate  fifty  pupils.  A  bookcase  can  be 
fixed  between  the  doors  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  (there  were  two 
doors  at  the  rear  end  of  this  particular  building),  with  lock  and  key  for 
safe  keeping  of  books,  stationery  and  so  on.  The  vestibule  is  supplied  with 
shelves  and  hat  pins  or  hooks,  water  bench  and  washstand."  One  of  the 
two-room  buildings  described  was  provided  with  sashes  hung  upon  cords 
and  pulleys  which  could  be  raised  so  as  to  throw  both  rooms  into  one. 
We  are  told  that  when  the  sashes  were  down,  the  noise  from  one  room  was 
entirely  shut  out  from  the  other,  but  that  the  principal  could  overlook 
the  assistant's  room  through  the  glass  partition.  The  estimated  costs  of 
these  structures  are  not  given.  However,  the  estimated  cost  of  a  log 
schoolhouse,  a  neat  design  of  which  is  given,  was  $200  for  a  building  to 
accommodate  fifty  to  sixty-four  pupils.  The  law  providing  for  these  plans 
was  repealed  in  1870. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  simple  floor  plans,  another  bulletin  was  not 
issued  until  1902.  The  one-story  plans  in  this  pamphlet  were  in  the  main 
good.  However,  there  was  a  reversion  to  the  old  academy  type  of  two- 
story  buildings  for  the  larger  schools.  This  bulletin  was  slightly  revised 
one  time. 

The  third  bulletin  of  plans  issued  by  the  department  bears  the  date  of 
1914.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  a  reputable  architect  and  were  modern 
in  their  arrangement.  Blueprints  of  the  buildings  shown  in  this  pamphlet 
were  available  at  five  dollars  per  classroom  unit. 

Since  the  issuance  of  these  plans,  the  trend  in  schoolhouse  planning 
has  been  towards  the  employment  of  private  architects  for  all  except  small 
buildings.  All  plans  must  be  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  A  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  performs  this 
duty. 

Progress  in  school  building  construction  was  slow  until  1921.  However, 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  epochal  progress  made  during  the  decade  1920- 
1930  was  laid  in  1903. 

We  have  referred  above  to  the  Literary  Fund,  which  was  created  in 
1825,  and  which  was  an  important  factor  in  the  first  public  school  law. 
This  fund  had  grown  to  some  $2,000,000  before  1860.  Unhappily  at  the 
close  of  1865,  the  securities  in  which  it  had  been  invested,  were  practi- 
cally worthless.  In  190  3  the  remnants  of  the  fund  amounted  to  about 
$200,000.  On  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Joyner,  this  was 
converted  into  a  permanent  loan  fund.  It  was  believed  that  it  would  be  "a 
practical  plan  of  securing  in  a  reasonable  time  a  comfortable  and  respect- 
able schoolhouse  in  every  rural  district  in  the  State."  Incidentally,  it  was 
in  connection  with  loans  from  this  fund  that  the  law  was  passed,  requiring 
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that  all  plans  for  new  buildings  should  be  approved  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

The  first  loans  were  made  to  twenty-six  counties  on  August  10,  1903. 
From  this  date  to  June  30,  1908,  the  sum  of  $390,985.50  was  lent  to 
eighty-six  counties.  The  districts  aided  during  this  period"  numbered  871 
and  787  new  houses  valued  at  $975,293.30  were  built.  Of  the  first  $86,000 
lent  to  sixty-one  counties  for  the  use  of  208  districts,  buildings  were 
erected  in  fifty-six  districts  where  the  old  houses  were  described  as 
"shanties,"  "log  houses,"  and  "tenant  houses."  Preference  was  given  to 
rural  districts  and  towns  with  less  than  1,000  inhabitants  and  to  con- 
solidated districts  and  to  local  tax  districts.  Not  more  than  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  entire  school  plant  could  be  borrowed  from  the  fund  and  loans 
were  not  made  for  any  house  costing  less  than  $250.00.  It  was  through 
the  use  of  this  fund  that  for  a  number  of  years  North  Carolina  boasted  of 
building  a  schoolhouse  a  day,  and  it  is  doubted  that  of  all  the  wise 
educational  measures  sponsored  by  Superintendent  Joyner  any  were  more 
productive  of  good  than  that  of  converting  the  Literary  Fund  into  a 
permanent  loan  fund.  Incidentally,  the  fund  has  now  (1935)  grown  to 
almost  the  size  it  was  in  1860,  and  is  being  used  for  the  construction  of 
schoolhouses  throughout  the  State. 

Summaries  of  the  stimulating  effect,  the  tremendous  influence  and  the 
significant  part  played  by  this  fund  in  schoolhouse  construction  in  North 
Carolina  are  among  the  highlights  in  our  educational  history.  Two  of  the 
decadal  reports  are  given  in  Table  2  5. 

TABLE  22  —  REPORT  OF  LITERARY  LOAN  FUND 


August  10,  1903,  to  June  30,  1914 

Total  loaned  since  1903,  when  the  fund  was  created  $  896,022.50 

Number  of  counties  aided   98 

Number  of  districts  aided   1,676 

Number  of  children  in  districts  aided   233,818 

Number  of  new  houses  built  by  the  aid  of  this  fund.-   1,531 

Value  of  new  houses  built  by  the  aid  of  this  fund  $  2,411,500.00 

Value  of  houses  replaced   207,136.00 

August  10,  1903,  to  June  30,  1934 

Total  loaned  since  1903,  when  the  fund  was  created  $  2,849,793.50 

Number  of  counties  aided   100 

Number  of  districts  aided   2,860 

Number  of  children  in  districts  aided   453,844 

Number  of  new  houses  built  by  aid  of  this  fund   2,815 

Value  of  new  houses  built  by  aid  of  this  fund  $10,055,801.37 


The  great  influence  for  good  of  this  fund  marches  on  today.  The  wisdom 
of  its  administration  was  responsible  for  the  virtual  eclipse  of  its  material 
significance  in  1921.  It  was  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  success  of  the 
Literary  Fund  which  that  educational  statesman.  Dr.  Joyner,  had  right- 
fully called  "sacred"  in  1903,  that  the  Special  Building  Funds  of  1921- 
1927  were  builded.  Slightly  over  $200,000  is  available  annually  for  loans 
from  this  fund.  The  application  for  loans  far  exceed  the  number  that  can 
be  approved. 

The  Special  Building  Funds  were  forerunners  and  contemporaries  of 
the  school  building  renaissance  movement  in  North  Carolina.  A  brief  his- 
torical summary  of  the  Special  Building  Funds  is  given: 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  made  available  four 
Special  Building  Funds  for  schoolhouse  construction  in  the  State. 
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They  were  created  in:  1921,  $5,000,000;  1923,  $5,000,000;  1925,  $5,- 
000,000;  and  1927,  $2,500,000.    Total  $17,500,000. 

These  funds  were  supplemented  by  re-lent  re-payments  as  follows: 
1921,  $48,000;  1925,  $250,000.  Total,  $298,000. 

Total  money  lent  out  of  Special  Building  Funds,  $17,798,000. 

Of  the  100  counties  in  North  Carolina,  99  borrowed  money  from  one 
or  more  of  the  Special  Building  Funds  with  which  to  construct  1,0  81 
projects.  The  following  summary  is  given: 


Year  Numher  of  Counties  Number  of  Projects 
1921  Fund                                 95  478 
1923  Fund                                 87  306 
1925  Fund                                 72  209 
1927  Fund                                 56  88 


Total  number  of  projects  1,081 


The  wisdom  of  creating  these  funds  for  school  building  construction  was 
not  limited  to  the  fact  that  capital  was  made  available  for  construction 
work.  Possibly  in  no  other  way  could  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
system,  according  to  the  best  thought  of  the  time,  have  been  carried  out. 
It  was  always  a  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  loans  that  the 
school,  or  schools,  be  built  in  accordance  with  a  definite  and  approved 
plan  of  county-wide  organization.  The  money  was  never  available  to 
independent  school  districts.  Applications  were  approved  from  only  those 
boards  of  education  that  were  able  to  show  with  some  degree  of  accuracy 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  new  buildings,  and 
to  provide  information  as  to  how  the  project  articulated  into  a  county- 
wide  system  of  schools. 

The  success  of  this  policy  is  measured  in  the  progress  that  was  made  in 
the  improvement  of  rural  school  plants,  and  in  the  consequent  improve- 
ment of  the  status  of  the  rural  school  child  by  raising  the  standard  of 
the  rural  school. 

Loans  were  not  approved  from  the  first  Special  Building  Fund  for 
buildings  containing  fewer  than  five  rooms.  The  number  of  rooms  was 
raised  to  seven  for  the  other  three  funds.  It  was  likewise  a  requirement 
that  all  buildings  constructed  with  loans  from  either  of  the  funds  should 
be  provided  with  modern  sanitary  facilities. 

All  of  the  school  building  done  in  the  State  during  the  period  that  the 
Special  Building  Funds  were  available  was  by  no  means  financed  in  its 
entirety  from  these  funds.  During  the  period  from  1921  to  1927,  over 
$65,000,000  worth  of  school  buildings  were  constructed  in  the  State. 
Over  $30,000,000  of  this  expenditure  went  into  the  construction  of  rural 
school  buildings. 

The  lasting  good  effects  of  the  Special  Building  Funds  may  be  briefly 
summarized: 

(1)  The  whole  district  idea  of  school  organization  was  broken  down 
and  schools  were  planned  on  a  county-wide  basis. 

(2)  Consolidation  and  transportation,  with  the  consequent  result  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  children  were  assembled  in  planned  centers  to  make 
possible  standard  elementary  and  high  schools,  were  stimulated  by  the 
building  funds. 

(3)  There  has  been  no  recession  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  its  require- 
ments that  new  buildings  shall  be  built  along  the  well-thought  outlines 
that  prevailed  during  the  era  when  construction  was  being  done,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  with  the  proceeds  of  loans  from  the  Special  Building  Funds. 
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The  impetus  given  to  schoolhouse  construction  by  the  Special  Building 
Funds,  together  with  the  progressive  spirit  that  pervaded  the  State  in 
1920,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  in 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

With  the  coming  of  the  days  of  adversity  in  1929,  bond  issues  for 
school  building  simply  ceased  to  be.  The  only  fund  for  school  building 
construction  was  the  small  Literary  Fund.  Likewise,  there  were  but 
limited  funds  available  for  maintenance  and  upkeep.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  $1,800,000  in  the  appraised  value  of 
school  property  in  North  Carolina  from  19  30  to  19  32,  and  a  further 
decrease  of  $1,100,000  by  the  end  of  1933.  In  1932,  the  Federal  Relief 
Agencies  came  into  the  State,  contributing  much  to  the  solution  of  the 
school  building  problem.  This  organization,  under  its  several  names,  has 
expended  more  than  $3,000,000  on  the  construction,  the  maintenance  and 
general  improvement  of  school  plants. 


TABLE  23.    APPRAISED  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 


Total  Value 

Value  Per  Pupil  Enrolled 

Year 

White 

Colored 

Total 

White 

Colored 

Total 

1900-1901  

$  1,365,000 

$  361,000 

$  1,726,000 

$  

«  

$  

1904-1905  

2,712,112 

470,806 

3,182,918 

8.34 

3.16 

6.71 

1909-1910  

5,185,521 

677,448 

5,862,969 

14.40 

4.23 

11.27 

1914-1915  

9,270,584 

1,163,533 

10,434,117 

22.13 

6.21 

17.21 

1919-1920  

21,670,514 

2,387,324 

24,057,838 

45.32 

11.20 

34.80 

1924-1925  

63,434,665 

7,271,170 

70,705,835 

113.40 

29.03 

87.31 

1929-1930  

98,946,273 

11,475,042 

110,421,315 

162.92 

44.20 

127.37 

1930-1931  

100,920,973 

12,009,398 

112,930,371 

171.88 

46.99 

134.01 

1931-1932  

99,383,659 

11,742,421 

111,126,080 

165.63 

44.22 

128.35 

1932-1933  

97,946,385 

12,001,331 

109,947,716 

159.09 

43.42 

123.25 

1933-1934  

94,910,579 

12,170,324 

107,080,903 

154.38 

43.35 

119.57 

1934-1935  

94,290,164 

12,309,808 

106,599,972 

152.99 

44.55 

119.42 

The  Public  Works  Administration  has  made  available  funds  for  some 
urgently  needed  school  plant  construction.  The  first  PWA  made  loans  of 
70%  and  grants  of  30%.  The  second  PWA,  which  is  on  a  loan  basis  of 
55%  and  a  grant  of  45%,  is  now  being  used  for  construction  of  some  219 
schools  and  allied  structures.  A  summary  of  the  work  done  is  given: 

Number  of  public  schools  and  allied  buildings  constructed  under  the 
first  PWA  program — 140  jobs.  Total  estimated  cost — $3,355,000. 

Number  of  school  building  and  allied  structure  projects  approved  under 
the  present  PWA  program — 219.  Total  estimated  cost — $4,135,047. 

STATUS  OF  SCHOOL  PLANTS 

In  getting  data  concerning  the  physical  condition  of  all  phases  of  the 
school  plants  in  North  Carolina,  uniform  forms  with  some  sixty  listed 
questions  were  supplied  to  the  survey  workers  in  the  county  and  city 
administrative  units  of  the  State.  With  noteworthy  cooperation  by  super- 
intendents, principals,  teachers  and  pupils,  the  requested  information  was 
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obtained  from  approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  the  units.  Plot  plans  of 
sites,  floor  plans  of  buildings,  lists  of  equipment  and  objective  appraises 
of  these  several  items  were  filed  with  the  central  survey  staff. 

This  information  was  tabulated  for  the  first  seventy-six  white  and 
seventy-three  colored  county  units,  and  the  city  units  within  them,  re- 
turned. The  information  concerning  the  school  plants  in  that  area  is  a 
true  picture  of  those  in  the  169  units  of  the  State. 

The  apparent  discrepancies  between  the  "total  number  of  buildings" 
and  the  totals  on  which  information  is  listed  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  reports  on  buildings  not  publicly 
owned  and  the  failure  of  a  few  units  to  furnish  complete  information.  A 
reconcilement  of  the  figures  does  not  change  the  picture. 

Of  the  1,58  3  buildings  for  colored  children  studied,  sixty  are  not  publicly 
owned.  Several  of  these  were  being  used  temporarily  while  repairs  were 
being  made  on  existing  buildings  or  new  buildings  were  being  constructed. 
There  were  228  rooms  listed  as  vacant.  A  large  number  of  these  were 
listed  as  "unfit  for  use." 

School  sites  having  an  acre  for  every  200  or  fewer  pupils  enrolled  were 
arbitrarily  listed  as  sufficient  in  size.  The  adequacy  of  a  majority  of  the 
colored  schools  is  in  a  measure  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  which  aided  over  700  schools  in  the  State.  A 
condition  precedent  to  aid  from  this  Fund  was  that  the  site  should  contain 
a  minimum  of  two  acres. 

Only  146  of  the  1,523  publicly  owned  buildings  were  reported  to  be  of 
permanent  construction.  The  remaining  1,408  were  of  frame.  The  condi- 
tion of  650  was  stated  to  be  good;  that  of  845  was  bad. 

Only  1,387  schools  were  credited  with  any  kind  of  a  water  supply. 

Eighty-seven  plants  had  central  heating  systems;  199  jacketed  stoves; 
while  1,27  3  had  ordinary  unjacketed  stoves. 

One  hundred  publicly  owned  plants  and  thirteen  not  publicly  owned  had 
no  toilet  facilities.  Toilet  facilities,  where  provided,  were  adjudged  to  be 
adequate.  Over  900  buildings  were  reported  to  be  bilaterally  lighted  with 
279  of  this  number  having  windows  in  the  front  of  the  classrooms. 

The  large  number  of  rooms  reported  under  25  feet  in  length  and  under 
20  feet  in  width  is,  to  some  extent,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all 
Rosenwald  aided  buildings  had  industrial  rooms  which  were  under  these 
dimensions.  Many  of  them  are  now  used  for  regular  classroom  work. 

The  equipment  in  9  47  schools  was  reported  to  be  modern.  Thirty  schools 
had  only  benches,  while  498  had  some  kind  of  home  made  desks. 

A  study  of  the  status  of  the  existing  colored  school  plants  unquestion- 
ably shows  that  the  obligation  of  modernizing  them  is  one  of  the  problems 
now  facing  the  counties  of  the  State. 

In  the  study  of  1,704  buildings  at  1,494  white  schools  which  have  an 
enrollment  of  412,136,  it  was  found  that  28  buildings  were  not  publicly 
owned.  Several  of  these  are  in  temporary  use.  There  were  792  rooms  listed 
as  vacant.  Many  of  these  were  reported  to  be  "unfit  for  use,"  due  to  their 
location  in  poorly  lighted  basements  and  for  other  similar  reasons. 

The  school  sites  on  the  basis  of  200  or  fewer  pupils  per  acre  were 
reported  adequate  at  1,251  schools  and  inadequate  at  242.  The  topography 
and  drainage  were  listed  to  be  satisfactory  in  more  than  1,000  of  the 
buildings  studied. 
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Of  1,704  buildings  publicly  owned,  949  are  of  some  type  of  permanent 
construction,  while  749  are  frame.  The  condition  of  715  buildings  was 
adjudged  to  be  bad.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  these  were  frame 
buildings.  Approximately  fifty  per  cent  of  the  white  schools  have  central 
heating  plants,  while  a  like  per  cent  have  jacketed  or  unjacketed  stoves. 

Over  71,000  children  in  the  schools  studied  are  served  by  outside,  pit, 
or  surface  privies.  Toilet  facilities  were  not  reported  in  195  schools. 

All  except  191  buildings  are  equipped  with  patent  desks  or  some  other 
type  of  furniture  rated  as  modern.  Only  four  schools  were  listed  as  having 
benches  instead  of  some  form  of  school  desks. 

The  bilateral  lighting  reported  for  a  large  number  of  classrooms  is  not 
as  serious  a  condition  as  at  first  appears.  In  a  number  of  the  modern 
buildings  the  unilaterally  lighted  classrooms  are  provided  with  breeze 
windows  which  were  reported  as  regular  windows  by  a  number  of  the 
counties. 

The  detailed  report  on  file  concerning  the  white  school  buildings  of 
the  State  reveals  that  it  is  the  smaller  frame  buildings  now  housing  the 
one-  to  six-teacher  schools  which  are  poorly  planned,  inadequate  in  size 
and  unsatisfactory  in  their  appointments.  It  is  these  buildings  that  consti- 
tute a  replacement  construction  problem  for  the  counties  of  the  State. 

The  number  of  the  buildings  containing  from  one  to  six  rooms  is 
shown  in  Table  27  on  school  plant  adequacy.  A  majority  of  those  counties 
having  a  large  number  of  small  schools  have  a  correspondingly  large 
number  of  buildings  in  bad  condition,  or  else  the  plants  are  deficient  in 
hygienic  facilities  of  some  kind.  Since  the  passage  of  the  county-wide 
plan  of  organization  law  in  192  3,  there  have  been  a  relatively  few  small 
frame  buildings  constructed  for  the  white  children.  The  requirements  of 
the  Special  Building  Fuhd  laws  limiting  loans  to  those  projects  in  the 
first  law  to  a  minimum  of  five  rooms,  and,  in  the  other  three  laws  to  seven 
rooms,  were  instrumental  In  the  encouragement  of  the  construction  of 
large  buildings.  Therefore,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  small  schools  for  the 
white  children  are  old  structures  with  very  low  values.  Consolidation 
plans  which  would  cause  their  abandonment  would  entail  but  a  small  loss. 

While  the  same  conditions  do  not  obtain  with  respect  to  the  colored 
schools,  since  a  large  number  of  small  schools  were  constructed  between 
192  3  and  19  35,  the  trend  is  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  further  true  that 
a  large  number  of  the  colored  schools  have  never  had  modern  buildings, 
and  a  number  of  the  recent  houses,  while  quite  well  planned,  were  con- 
structed of  cheap  materials.  No  considerable  loss  will  result  from  the 
consolidation  of  colored  schools. 

Buildings  constructed  in  the  State  during  the  past  several  years  have 
been  planned  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  standards  on  school- 
house  planning.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  building  of 
large  primary  units  with  toilets  for  each  room,  home  economics  depart- 
ments, science  laboratories,  and  other  rooms  of  the  building.  Illustrations 
of  these  are  given  in  this  Study. 
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TABLE  24.    SCHOOL  PLANT 


Administrative  Unit 


No.  Schools  With  Less  Than 


One  Teacher 

Two  Teacher 

Three  Teacher 

Four  Teacher 

1 

12 
22 
37 
10 
7 

3 
5 
19 
3 
9 
3 

4 
1 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 

1 

3 

14 

5 

3 
1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

10 

2 

1 

9 
1 

6 
1 

1 

1 

19 
3 
1 
2 

8 
2 
1 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
4 
2 

2 
5 
3 

1 
1 
1 

4 
1 

1 

5 

1 
1 

1 

3 

2 
5 

2 
1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

7 

9 

1 

2 

1 
12 

1 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 
4 
14 

1 
2 
1 
7 

1 

3 
2 

7 

Alexander  

Alleghany  

Ashe  

Avery  

Beaufort  

Washington  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick  

Buncombe  

Asheville  

Burke  

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton  

Cabarrus  

Concord  

Caldwell  

Camden  

Carteret   

Caswell  

Chatham  

Cherokee  

Andrews  

Murphy  

Chowan  

Edenton  

Clay  

Columbus  

Craven  

New  Bern  

Cumberland  

Fayetteville  

Currituck  

Dare  

Davidson  

Lexington  

Thomasville  

Duplin  

Gaston  

Cherryville  

Gastonia  

Gates  

Graham  

Granville  

Oxford  

Harnett  

Haywood  

Canton  

Henderson  

Hendersonville. 

Hertford  

Hoke  

Hyde  

Jackson  

Johnston  

Jones-.   

Lee  

Sanford  


1,643 
972 
3,099 
1,581 
1,471 
890 
1,420 
2,272 
1,323 
6,791 
3,411 
2.244 


4,095 
1,335 
3,073 
392 
1,651 
1,498 
2,269 
1,075 
641 
509 
275 
386 
783 
3,731 
1,277 
809 
2,293 
1,082 
543 
729 
3,350 
1,514 
819 
3,209 
5,867 
505 
2,278 
756 
762 
1,461 
571 
4,598 
2,766 
1,429 
2,454 
411 
443 
703 
592 
2,344 
6,568 
767 
1,006 
751 


1,598 
955 
3,047 
1,533 
1,533 
956 
1,469 
2,253 
1,351 
6,469 
3,473 
2,206 
429 
944 
3,951 
1,346 
3,043 
361 
1,616 


1,585 
2,079 
943 
668 
538 
273 
443 
709 
3,521 
1,219 
825 
2,319 
1,070 
498 
716 
3,300 
1,411 
854 
3,095 
5,491 
513 
2,235 
754 
715 
1,392 
541 
4,447 
2,762 
1,411 
2,329 
414 
427 
765 
600 
2,209 
6,599 
805 
923 
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ADEQUACY— WHITE  RACE 


7- Teachers 


Five  Teacher 

Six  Teacher 

Total  1-6  Teacher 

15 
28 
67 
16 
20 
4 

1 

2 

3 
1 
1 



3 

1 

9 

1 

25 
1 
4 
2 



1 

1 

1 

9 

6 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 

19 
3 

20 
7 
1 

30 
6 
4 
5 
1 
7 

17 
10 
2 
12 

1 
2 
1 

1 



1 
1 

3 

1 
2 

2 
6 

1 
1 

3 

5 
12 
6 

2 

1 

4 
11 

1 
1 

1 

2 
13 

2 
4 

4 
1 

11 

25 

4 

1 
1 

4 

6 
8 
34 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Grounds 


Buildings 


28 
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TABLE  24 


Water  Supply 

Heat 

Toilet 

CO 

Is 

Lavatories 

1 

Administrative  Unit 

So 

S 

■< 

L 

03 

'3 

a 

1 

1  S 
■S.  > 

1 

intai 
mbei 

o 

5 

o 

^  s 

-a 

1 

o 

J? 

Alexander..    -  .. 

1 

14 

7 

1 

8 

7 

35 

16 

18 

28 

2 

29 

3 

4 

1 

1 

46 
16 

26 

43 

4 

10 

Avery   -..   - 

1 

5 

4 

11 

7 

29 

8 

9 

1 

14 

3 

2 

13 

3 

14 

14 

15 

8 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

10 

7 

3 

7 

7 

3 

2 

9 

32 

22 

21 

Bladen  

1 

10 

9 

3 

6 

13 

8 

61 

14 

6 

14 

1 

4 

5 

3 

36 

5 

Buncombe                   .-.  —   

19 

19 

32 

21 

39 
9 

164 

67 

69 

Asheville   .   

9 

9 

75 

77 

77 

Burke.  .  -   .  

3 

9 

9 

1 

3 

9 

62 

12 

12 

(jrlen  Alpine.                ...    _  ..  . 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

13 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

36 

9 

9 

4 

13 

14 

4 

3 

14 

74 

23 

23 

4 

5 

5 

42 

14 

14 

4 

23 

13 

1 

14 

15 

47 

24 

27 

3 

3 

1 

2 

12 

4 

4 

3 

17 

6 

4 

14 

8 

27 

13 

14 

10 

10 

2 

10 

33 

16 

17 

Chatham..                                   .  . 

1 

9 

11 

10 

61 

23 

20 

18 

2 

28 

2 

2 

2 

Andrews..      ... 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

15 

1 

5 

1 

3 

2 

4 

2 

5 

3 

3 

5 

5 

Edenton    ...  _ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

1 

12 

1 

1 

5 

2 

0 
L 

8 

2 

2 

2 

13 

20 

1 

8 

13 

104 

23 

25 

Craven   ..     

1 

12 

9 

3 

4 

14 

52 

16 

17 

New  Bern  ..   

3 

5 

33 

12 

11 

14 

10 

5 

13 

39 

20 

24 

Fayetteville            ...  ..   

4 

4 

4 

36 

8 

g 

6 

4 

2 

5 

8 

13 

15 

Dare    .   

12 

1 

12 

8 

1 

3 

3 

DsfVkIsoii 

17 

6 

17 

17 

6 

68 

32 

37 

6 

6 

1 

30 

39 

39 

? 

2 

2 

22 

4 

11 

Duplin.      ._ 

6 

9 

12 

4 

12 

3 

13 

20 

1 

24 

5 

16 

25 

163 

59 

63 

2 

2 

2 

14 

5 

5 

Gastonia  

7 

7 

7 

63 

29 

30 

5 

5 

5 

25 

5 

6 

Graham,       _ 

5 

7 

2 

10 

3 

10 

6 

10 

Granville                                    ..  .. 

6 

7 

7 

30 

10 

12 

3 

4 

3 

9 

5 

5 

5 

13 

20 

1 

5 

20 

94 

41 

43 

7 

21 

11 

2 

17 

12 

44 

17 

18 

Canton..      

5 

1 

7 

7 

19 

16 

16 

Henderson    

1 

12 

12 

3 

14 

53 

48 

56 

Hendersonville  ___  ..    

2 

2 

2 

25 

22 

22 

2 

4 

4 

3 

5 

16 

5 

5 

Hoke      

3 

3 

4 

2 

6 

21 

8 

8 

6 

1 

2 
6 

2 

6 

8 

14 

Jackson 

6 

26 

1 

29 

9 

24 

9 

9 

Johnston...   

4 

14 

20 

1 

20 

82 

30 

29 

Jones   

4 

4 

1 

4 

11 

1 

4 

Lee                               ...  ..   

2 

2 

4 

4 

50 

7 

8 

Sanf  ord     

2 

2 

2 

14 

5 

5 
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— Continued 


Facilities 


None 


85 


24 


J3  ° 


>>  T3 
«  =3 


1,436 
266 


1,360 
880 
774 
1,130 
2,061 
1,323 
6,280 
3,411 
1,699 
381 
889 
3,783 
1,335 
2,580 
392 
1,004 
1,483 
2,269 
252 
463 
367 


355 
344 
3,651 
1,196 
809 
1,887 
1,062 
454 
147 
3,307 
1,514 


2,929 
5,080 
505 
2,278 
674 
581 
1,461 
571 
4,127 
2,275 
1,429 
2,390 
411 
374 
463 


1,118 
6,318 

767 
1,006 

751 


Inside 


35 
25 
17 
49 
46 
35 
251 
200 
40 
15 
37 
97 
41 
63 
22 
43 
48 
65 
6 
17 
14 


113 
52 
27 
55 
27 
20 
2 

117 
49 


84 
152 
10 
66 
17 
20 
44 
30 
130 
66 
41 
88 
44 
18 
25 


1,404 
276 


1,326 
851 
793 
1,213 
2,057 
1,351 
6,030 
3,473 
1,684 
417 
944 
3,665 
1,346 
2,591 
361 
1,045 
1,559 
2,079 
225 
483 
382 


399 
302 
3,452 
1,151 
825 
1,900 
1,070 
442 
157 
3,264 
1,411 


2,842 
4,748 
513 
2,235 
668 
545 
1,392 
541 
3,988 
2,268 
1,411 
2,265 
414 
360 
506 


1,105 
6,405 
805 
923 
680 


36 
39 
21 
52 
58 
46 
273 
200 
43 
19 
37 
136 
68 
77 
28 
51 
54 
71 
6 
21 
18 


7 
10 

152 
65 
36 
66 
36 
26 
3 

132 
66 


105 

181 
15 
70 
23 
24 
50 
30 

157 
68 
53 

109 
60 
18 
27 


37 
240 
29 
42 
22 

97 


Outside 

O  a> 

<o 

.ia  ^ 

OS 

b 

o 

"  o 

^  o 

►5  ^ 

d 

d 

1 

1 

207 

12 

194 

12 

9 

9 

B21 

66 

602 

66 

23 

23 

3,058 

156 

3,006 

170 

32 

5 

59 

197 

11 

194 

13 

4 

2 

6 

591 

38 

682 

40 

5 

12 

116 

16 

163 

16 

3 

3 

290 

11 

256 

11 

3 

211 

13 

196 

13 

1 

3 

511 

28 

439 

31 

13 

13 

545 

14 

522 

22 

5 

6 

17 

2 

12 

2 

1 

1 

312 

18 

286 

22 

4 

6 

493 

27 

452 

27 

10 

1 

13 

641 

35 

565 

40 

15 

3 

26 

4 

1 

772 

49 

662 

50 

13 

25 

178 

10 

185 

12 

2 

4 

142 

8 

156 

8 

4 

4 

275 

10 

273 

10 

5 

1 

31 

1 

44 

1 

1 

439 

23 

407 

23 

5 

6 

80 

7 

69 

7 

1 

2 

81 

6 

68 

6 

3 

3 

406 

20 

419 

24 

4 

4 

89 

10 

56 

10 

2 

2 

582 

30 

559 

33 

15 

11 

43 

4 

36 

4 

1 

1 

819 

24 

854 

38 

2 

2 

280 

16 

253 

16 

4 

4 

787 

54 

743 

61 

2 

14 

82 

4 

86 

4 

1 

181 

18 

170 

18 

9 

9 

471 

31 

459 

26 

3 

5 

475 

31 

486 

31 

5 

15 

64 

3 

64 

3 

1 

1 

1 

69 

4 

67 

7 

2 

240 

21 

259 

21 

3 

3 

592 

33 

600 

34 

4 

7 

1,226 

53 

1,104 

61 

28 

29 

250 

8 

194 

9 

2 

2 

TABLE  24 


Desks 

Room 

Information 

Administrativb  Unit 

1 

uois: 

e3 

a 

CO 

a 

C 

o 

o 

a 

Patent 

Home- 

1 

Bench( 

Hooks 

Lockei 

Cloak 

NoPn 

Scienc( 

Vocati 

Physic 
Educai 

Alexander                 -.   -- 

7 

8 

5 

1 

3 

6 

3 

2 

2 

Alleghany                  .     .  .   

27 

1 

38 

14 

14 

1 

2 

2 

Ashe                       -  -  -..   

27 

31 
8 

21 

8 

13 

3 

8 

13 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 

14 

1 

7 

7 

1 

3 

3 

1 
1 

Washington   

3 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

Bertie   

10 

1 

8 

1 

5 

Bladen    

11 

3 

8 

7 

7 

2 

Brunswick    -   

5 

1 
9 

4 

4 

3 

2 

Buncombe     .  

39 

3 

25 

2 

15 

12 

3 

Asheville    - 

9 

7 

2 

5 

2 

2 

Burke      --- 

13 

10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Glen  Alpine..   

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Morganton     . 

3 

2 

1 

1 
6 

Cabarrus   ...    

17 

17 

5 

2 

Concord  .                        .  . 

4 

1 

3 

Caldwell     

22 

5 

13 

14 

4 

5 

3 

2 

1 

2 

Carteret    

21 

2 

5 

12 

6 

5 

4 

4 

Caswell    

10 

4 

1 

5 

3 

3 

10 

6 

2 

8 
8 

8 

5 

3 

Cherokee         ..    . 

24 

20 

2 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

5 

5 

Edenton     ... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Clay.     

7 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

15 

2 

13 

6 

7 

3 

13 

4 

8 

1 

4 

4 

New  Bern.   

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Ciunberland.                             ...  .. 

14 

2 

12 

5 

6 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Currituck  .1...   

6 

5 

1 

2 

4 

11 

1 

11 

8 

1 

2 

1 

17 
6 

9 

8 

3 

15 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

15 

9 

6 

9 

6 

5 

Gaston    . 

34 
2 

1 

1 

32 
1 

7 

4 

7 

Cherrjrville     

1 

1 

Gastonia   

7 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Gates  

5 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Graham   ..... 

12 
6 

7 

5 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

3 

Oxford..   

3 

3 

1 

2 

18 

2 

16 

10 

6 

6 

Haywood     

26 
6 

2 

17 

6 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Canton   

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Henderson                   ...  .  .  ... 

13 

4 

9 

6 

5 

2 

Hendersonville                     ...  .. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hertford    

6 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

Hoke_.  ".    

6 

1 

5 

1 

2 

Hyde  

7 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

Jackson                                       .  . 

33 

1 

1 

4 

31 
9 

4 

3 

18 

8 

1 

15 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

Lee                                           .  _ 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

Sanford.  

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

98 


— Continued 


Room  Information 


Windows 


t3 


40 


22 


81 
41 

105 
83 
65 
46 
74 

104 
72 

370 

187 

106 
32 
44 

231 
77 

144 

122 

114 
84 

128 
38 
36 
23 
11 
26 
35 

184 
87 
39 

129 
46 
36 
51 

184 
61 

173 
288 
12 
109 
54 
45 
73 
28 
219 
142 
79 
125 
31 
53 
41 
41 
119 
327 
45 
63 
40 


25 


5 
44 
142 
20 


19 
48 
102 
41 
12 
3 
17 
15 
15 
25 


99 


TABLE  24 


Administrative  Unit 


Lenoir    

KinstonJ   

Lincoln  

Lincolnton  

Macon   

Madison  . 

Martin  

McDowell   - 

Marion   

Mecklenburg   . 

Charlotte  

MitcheU   

Moore   

Southern  Pines  

Nash   

Rocky  Mount  

New  Hanover   

Northampton.   

Onslow    

Pamlico.  -  

Pasquotank  

Elizabeth  City  

Pender...   

Person   

Richmond  

Hamlet   

Rockingham  

Rutherford   

Sampson   

Clinton    

Scotland   

Stokes  

Surry.   

Mount  Airy  

Swain   

Transylvania  

TyrreU   

Union   

Monroe   _ 

Vance  

Henderson   

Wake   

Raleigh-.   

Warren  

Washington   

Watauga.  

Wayne  

Fremont  

Goldsboro  

Wilkes  

Wilkesboro  

Wilson  

Elm  City  

Wilson  

Yadkin   

Grand  Totals 


m 
bD 

o 

uildin 

jhools 

PQ 

o 

m 

d 

6 

6 

d 

0  AO/l 

^ ,  loo 

9 

7 

1 ,1/9^5 

1    1 90 
1 ,  1^^ 

3 

3 

1  CAR 
1 , 000 

18 

17 

ODD 

A7Q 
D/O 

4 

3 

1 ,  OOD 

47 

45 

2,883 

Z,oo4 

38 

38 

1 , 762 

1 ,841 

16 

12 

1 ,493 

1 ,369 

8 

6 

1 ,055 

1  nir\ 
1  ,Ulll 

5 

4 

4,861 

4,425 

27 

26 

6,871 

6,560 

24 

23 

1,860 

1 , 814 

31 

25 

2,421 

0  OOA 

21 

20 

1  7K 
1/0 

ion 
lyu 

3 

2 

0  Aid 
t>,4:lD 

9  AA(\ 
0  ,44U 

27 

23 

1 ,4Dl 

1  AdO 
1 ,4oJ 

6 

6 

3, 114 

Q   11 A 
6,  114 

13 

13 

1  Q77 

1,611 

1  ,01  1 

15 

12 

1  ,000 

1,  too 

21 

19 

ODl 

OOi 

10 

5 

KOQ 
O^o 

AOO 

4y^ 

3 

3 

805 

766 

3 

3 

1  n77 

1    1 1  Q 
1 ,  llo 

8 

8 

1  Q'iA 

1  07/1 
I,  J  IK) 

16 

13 

1 ,  oUl 

1  70A 

16 

13 

739 

A77 
0/ / 

3 

3 

RA7 
00/ 

71/> 
/  lU 

3 

3 

5,205 

4,904 

33 

31 

3,628 

3 ,436 

28 

18 

859 

849 

2 

2 

1  OAQ 
1 ,  <20o 

8 

7 

2,656 

2,692 

24 

22 

3,942 

3,932 

26 

24 

1    1 7.1 

1,1/4 

1 ,097 

4 

4 

1 ,561 

1  (;7i 
1,0/1 

33 

31 

1 ,286 

1  on7 

16 

16 

410 

QC/l 

ooU 

6 

5 

3,990 

9   Q/l  1 
0 , 841 

29 

24 

604 

496 

3 

3 

yuy 

oOO 

7 

5 

1 ,073 

1 ,081 

7 

7 

4,434 

4,435 

25 

19 

2,704 

2,701 

11 

11 

1 ,216 

1,233 

11 

9 

790 

77f» 

/  /u 

7 

5 

0   1 CK 

z,  loo 

1 , 915 

50 

47 

2,787 

2, 701 

16 

15 

214 

218 

1 

1 

1 , 199 

1,313 

6 

4 

4, 113 

4,092 

87 

83 

482 

468 

2 

1 

1,976 

2,091 

13 

13 

441 

447 

3 

2 

1    1 77 
1,1// 

1  ,^Z0 

4 

4 

2,627 

2,518 

11 

10 

38,299 

203,837 

1,704 

1,494 

No.  Schools  With  Less  Than 


One  Teacher 

Two  Teacher 

Three  Teacher 

Four  Teacher 

1 

2 

3 

18 
10 
1 

19 
13 
2 

5 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
15 

5 

1 

1 
2 
1 

3 
1 
1 
2 

7 
4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 
8 
2 

6 
4 
1 

1 

1 

3 
1 
4 

2 
4 

1 

1 
4 

3 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

4 
11 

2 
6 
6 

1 

4 

1 

24 

3 
2 
3 

5 
7 
2 
4 

3 
1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
21 

1 

18 
1 

6 
1 

1 

37 

31 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

14 

19 

392 

286 

126 

70 

100 


— Continued 


7  Teachers 


Grounds 


80 


4 

3 
3 
7 

10 
11 

3 
3 

26 
17 
1 
6 
14 
18 
4 
25 
9 
2 
20 
3 
4 
5 
14 
11 
10 
5 
22 
13 
1 
4 
53 
2 

10 


19 
17 
14 
19 
2 

,  22 
6 

12 
11 
14 
4 
3 
3 
7 
11 
13 
3 
3 

24 
17 
2 
6 

18 
20 
4 

29 
15 
3 

19 

3 
5 
6 

16 
11 
8 
5 
35 
15 
1 
4 
80 
2 
11 
2 
3 
7 


7 
3 

17 
3 
41 
27 
10 
6 
3 

24 
15 
22 
6 
2 
20 
3 
4 
11 
17 
5 
3 
3 
7 
8 
12 
2 
2 
26 
16 
2 
7 


Buildings 


9 
3 

17 
4 

3 
8 
13 
8 
5 

26 
23 
7 
11 
2 
19 
5 
13 
12 
5 
7 
2 
3 
5 
12 
10 
3 
3 

26 
19 

2 

7 
15 
19 

4 

5 

4 

1 
21 

3 

5 

7 
24 
11 

7 

4 

6 
12 

1 

6 
12 

2 
12 

2 

4 


44 


89 


1,052 


897 


1,071 


1,227 


300 


1,251 


242 


28 


749 


101 


TABLE  24 


Administrative  Unit 


Water  Supply 


Heat 


■^3 


Toilet 


Lavatories 


Lenoir.   

Kinston  

Lincoln  

Lincolnton  

Macon   --- 

Madison  

Martin  

McDowell.  

Marion  

Mecklenburg  

Charlotte  

Mitchell  

Moore   

Southern  Pines. 
Nash  

Rocky  Mount. . 

New  Hanover  

Northampton.  

Onslow  

Pamlico.  

Pasquotank  

Elizabeth  City. 

Pender...   

Person  

Richmond..  

Hamlet  

Rockingham... 

Rutherford  

Sampson  

Clinton  

Scotland..  

Stokes..  

Surry  

Mount  Airy... 

Swain   

Transylvania  

TyrreU  

Union   

Monroe  

Vance  

Henderson  

Wake  

Raleigh  

Warren   

Washington  

Watauga  

Wayne  

Fremont  

Goldsboro  

Wilkes  

Wilkesboro  

Wilson  

Elm  City  

Wilson  

Yadkin  


Grand  Totals. 


341 


1,033 


820 


100 


78 


752 


945 


4,375 


1,753 


102 


—Continued 


Pacilitibs 


None 

Inside 

Outside 

Sanitary 

Surface 

No.  Schools 

Boys 
Enrolled 

Girls 
Enrolled 

No.  Boys 
Enrolled 

No.  Seats 

No.  Girls 
EnroUed 

No.  Seats 

No.  Boys 
EnroUed 

No.  Seats 

No.  Girls 
EnroUed 

No.  Seats 

2,024 
1,092 
1,786 
666 
788 
1,690 
1,687 
1,433 
1,055 
4,741 
6,871 
1,049 
1,921 
175 
3,072 
1,461 
3,114 
1,303 
1,394 

42 
51 
53 
20 
23 
36 
62 
35 
34 
146 
253 
26 
71 
13 
98 
81 
63 
57 
41 

2,133 
1.122 
1,673 
673 
695 
1,776 
1,777 
1,321 
1,010 
4,341 
6,560 
1,052 
1,848 
190 
3,156 
1,482 
3,114 
1,312 
1,446 

74 

63 
75 
23 
25 
45 
79 
38 
42 
169 
327 
32 
82 
16 
134 
84 
84 
22 
48 

232 

11 

193 

11 

3 

4 

1 

3 

17 

55 

15 
54 

1,274 
1,138 
75 
60 

■  80 
61 
5 
2 

1,146 
1,054 
64 
48 

101 

74 

5 
2 

23 
26 
2 
1 

5 
1 

37 
7 
2 
1 

120 

4 

84 

4 

2 

2 

811 
500 

45 
27 

762 
448 

55 
27 

16 
9 

1 

21 

9 

344 

15 

284 

19 

3 

5 

74 
269 
861 

10 

34 
25 

65 
309 
832 

15 

39 
25 

3 
13 
5 

13 

5 

1 

.528 
805 
866 
1,219 
1,597 
739 
667 
3,904 
750 
859 
1,200 
2,293 
3,438 
1,174 
882 
923 
308 
1,865 
604 
909 
1,073 
4,335 
2,704 
810 
701 
846 
2,369 
214 
1,199 
963 
482 
1,976 
367 
1,177 
2,532 

26 
33 
38 
57 
45 
24 
38 
120 
19 
14 
62 
64 
82 
27 
25 
34 
8 
73 
27 
28 
38 
106 
111 
21 
14 
20 
69 
7 
45 
18 
22 
82 
15 
50 
67 

492 
766 
928 
1,249 
1,500 
677 
710 
3,715 
1,003 
849 
1,263 
2,324 
3,540 
1,097 
907 
890 
283 
1,740 
496 
858 
1,081 
4,364 
2,701 
849 
685 
653 
2,322 
218 
1,313 
1,076 
468 
2,091 
381 
1,226 
2,470 

29 
34 
51 
62 
48 
34 
39 
147 
41 
15 
64 
75 
94 
40 
35 
40 
8 

80 
33 
32 
51 
204 
155 
23 
16 
25 
85 
10 
27 
20 
22 
95 
16 
50 
88 

191 
715 
204 

12 
24 
13 

185 
721 
224 

12 
26 
15 

3 
3 
6 

3 
5 
6 

1 

10 

11 

1,291 
2,878 

49 
111 

1,178 
2,433 

47 
132 

8 
14 

12 

15 

363 
504 

27 
24 

368 
392 

27 
26 

9 
6 

12 
9 

679 
363 
102 
1,773 

55 
25 
9 
70 

664 
317 
97 
2,101 

73 
26 
12 
90 

23 
11 

3 

27 
11 
4 
14 

2 

352 

3 

99 

10 

71 

10 

1 

2 

406 
89 
1,228 
418 

26 
4 
77 
13 

384 
85 
1,181 
379 

26 
5 

84 
13 

3 

6 
1 
34 
5 

6 

111 

81 

25 
5 

3 

12 

318 

249 

2,832 

156 

2,767 

173 

42 

3 

O'i 

74 

4 

66 
48 

4 
4 

1 

2 

1 
2 

95 

4 

38 

1,082 

600 

170,652 

4,642 

168,408 

6,715 

36,541 

1,960 

34,818 

2,188 

480 

39 

659 

103 


TABLE  24 


Desks 

Room  Inpobmation 

Administeative  Unit 

Patented 

Home-Made 

Benches 

Hooks 

Lockers 

Cloak  Rooms 

No  Provision 

1 

Science 

Vocational 

Physical 
Education 

7 

7 

7 

7 

1 

Kinston    . 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

17 

6 

10 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

19 

26 

25 

17 

3 

1 

6 

1 

1 

Madison  

34 

3 

1 

4 

27 

7 

3 

Martin   

12 

4 

1 

5 

2 

5 

4 

1 

6 

4 

2 

5 

3 

2 

Marion.  _    

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

Mecklenburg —    

26 

15 

1 

10 

10 

8 

10 

2 

Charlotte     

23 

1 

4 

18 

5 

8 

Mitchell   - 

21 
20 

4 

15 

10 

3 

3 

2 

5 

15 
2 

9 

4 

3 

Southern  Pines  

2 

1 

23 
6 

11 

1 

11 

3 

3 

5 

Rocky  Mount..   

1 

5 

1 

2 

New  Hanover   

13 

13 
8 

1 

1 

Northampton-    

12 

4 

5 

6 

4 

13 

6 

7 

1 

11 

4 

4 

Pamlico    

5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Pasquotank   

3 

1 

3 

3 

Elizabeth  City   

3 

3 

1 

1 

8 

7 

1 

4 

4 

Person   

13 

2 

10 

1 

6 

5 

1 

Richmond    

13 

3 

10 

3 

2 

1 

Hamlet.-    

3 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 

Rockingham   

3 

1 

Rutherford   

30 

17 

3 

11 

12 

10 

7 

18 

1 

5 

12 

1 

15 
1 

11 

7 

Clinton.--   

2 

2 

1 

1 

Scotland  

7 

1 

2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

Stokes.--    

21 

1 

18 

3 

1 

9 

5 

24 

10 

13 
4 

1 

10 

2 

Mount  Airy...    . 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Swain   

30 

1 

1 

16 

14 

2 

Transylvania  

14 

1 

•  1 

5 

1 

8 

2 

2 

2 

1 

TyrrelL     

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Union    ,..   

24 

10 

1 

13 
3 

.  13 

9 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

5 

3 

Henderson   

7 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

Wake  

19 

7 

3 

9 

10 

17 

11 

Raleigh  ...    

11 

9 

2 

9 

2 

4 

Warren...   

9 

4 

3 

Washington     

5 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Watauga.- .   

10 

8 

J 

Wayne.-     

15 

10 

4 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Wilkes     

55 

28 

32 

1 

41 

9 

5 

3 

Wilkesboro-   .  

1 

1 

8 

1 

13 

2 

2 

1 

6 

6 

Elm  City    

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Wilson 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Yadkin   

9 

1 

7 

2 

1 

7 

5 

4 

Grand  Totals.   

1,296 

186 

6 

486 

66 

824 

195 

423 

349 

202 

104 


-Continued 


Room  Information 


110 

58 
104 
37 
95 
152 
99 
58 
-  56 
255 
322 
66 
63 
15 
195 
73 
131 
94 
97 
61 
45 
46 
81 
107 
104 
36 
44 
284 
208 
28 
71 
137 
179 
56 
81 
69 
23 
218 
21 
57 
70 
277 
137 
72 
52 
114 
161 
15 


Windows 

1 

Boa 

-§  g 

m 

a 

S 

a 
o 

iling 
Feet 

ackB 
ssTh 
Feet 

ass  Ai 

icant 

Ph 

6  ^ 

S  s 

5  2 

> 

11 

3 

8 

15 

9 

21 

2 

7 

3 

g 

4 

g 

12 

9 

24 

14 

19 

13 

10 

2 

4 

37 

41 

4 

33 

35 

28 

0 

25 

27 

5 

28 

33 

2 

43 

14 

22 

19 

1 

22 

1/1 
14 

26 

9 

4 

22 

1ft 
ID 

12 

3 

1 

2 

5 

18 

1 

17 

00 

2 

33 

1 

28 

26 

45 

24 

23 

3 

22 

22 

2 

32 

0 

15 

35 

2 

6 

16 

3 

19 

10 

2 

4 

2 

4 

22 

15 

29 

4 

47 

17 

3 

27 

2 

15 

17 

5 

4 

11 

3 

17 

3 

12 

3 

20 

g 

4 

2 

7 

12 

5 

15 

3 

9 

20 

6 

31 

16 

9 

7 

11 

11 

2' 

2 

1 

3 

13 

4 

1 

38 

2 

3 

J 

9 

on 

19 

16 

K 
0 

1 

8 

0^ 

1 1 

i.1 

4 

33 

22 

12 

19 

1  ^ 

10 

g 

30 
g 

13 

10 

2 

00 

lo 

3 

in 

lU 

in 

Q 

2 

3 

16 

20 

2 

28 

35 

6 

81 

30 

1 1 

11 

5 

29 

1  fi 

XD 

2 

41 

7 

2 

1 

7 

24 

2 

7 

5 

17 

2 

ot 

10 

1 

OO 

g 

7 

14 

3 

103 

18 

3 

26 

18 

2 

g 

5 

c 
0 

1 
1 

3 

4 

16 

20 

8 

QA 

lU 

2 

41 
■11 

13 

g 

23 

1 

13 

15 

5 

y 

1 

6 

1 

11 

4 

7 

5 

27 

0 

40 

2 

40 

26 

4 

62 

25 

Q 

y 

3 

18 

4 

2 

16 

1 

11 

14 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1  A 

29 

36 

3 

80 

23 

7 

29 

1 

Q 
O 

1 

1 

30 

1 

25 

5 

6 

20 

13 

11 

6 

15 
19 

6 

5 

0 

3 

5 

1 

42 

54 

12 

24 

48 

4 

65 

16 

3 

5 

6 

2 

5 

0 

o 
0 

2 

3 

2 

69 

89 

18 

54 

152 

8 

131 

25 

1 

Q 
O 

1 

2 

1 

13 

3 

17 

12 

5 

15 

18 

1 

48 

9 

1 

8 

3 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

1 

8 

30 

17 
9 

2 

4 

3 

4 

1,084 

1,635 

253 

2,314 

1,621 

250 

2,414 

792 

11,743 


251 


10,919 
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TABLE  24.    SCHOOL  PLANT 


to 

[dings 

1 

Boy 

6 

'B 
m 

u 

6 

6 
55 

6 

178 

181 

1 

1 

45 

51 

4 

4 

59 

63 

g 

g 

26 

18 

1 

1 

1,100 

1,209 

24 

24 

425 

545 

Q 

g 

2,170 

2,313 

45 

44 

1,336 

1,509 

49 

47 

755 

822 

23 

21 

331 

358 

7 

7 

1,374 

1,468 

5 

5 

99 

105 

7 

7 

133 

113 

4 

4 

171 

220 

1 

1 

872 

860 

22 

21 

259 

244 

2 

130 

112 

12 

12 

346 

349 

g 

10 

*  357 

317 

10 

g 

1,285 

1  497 

47 

46 

1,139 

1  248 

40 

40 

17 

7 

1 

1 

36 

26 

1 

1 

196 

206 

Q 

g 

624 

656 

g 

g 

12 

11 

J 

1 

1,882 

1  921 

41 

35 

1,110 

1  111 

28 

28 

631 

802 

Q 

2 

1,567 

1  635 

46 

46 

828 

863 

4 

3 

323 

334 

7 

5 

48 

53 

1 

1 

179 

193 

g 

g 

260 

279 

3 

2 

267 

278 

1 

1 

1,952 

2  288 

47 

42 

1,225 

1  196 

27 

25 

86 

78 

1 

1 

436 

479 

2 

1 

778 

866 

22 

21 

1,174 

1  224 

38 

38 

813 

896 

13 

12 

46 

59 

1 

1 

38 

42 

1 

1 

101 

96 

4 

4 

146 

147 

1 

1 

1,575 

1  717 

29 

26 

1,360 

1,374 

26 

24 

539 

539 

16 

15 

90 
2,364 

84 
2,494 

1 

9 

1 

9 

708 

804 

23 

21 

Administrative  Unit 


No.  Schools  With  Less  Than 


Alexander  

Alleghany   

Ashe   

Avery  --  

Beaufort  

Washington  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick  

Buncombe  

Asheville.  

Burke   

Glen  Alpine  

Morganton  

Cabarrus   

Concord  

CaldweU  

Lenoir   

Camden..  

Carteret  

Caswell  

Chatham   

Cherokee  

Andrews.-  

Murphy  

Chowan  

Edenton  

Clay   

Columbus   

Craven   

New  Bern  

Cumberland.  

Fayetteville  

Currituck  

Dare   

Davidson  

Lexington.  

ThomasviDe  

Duplin  

Gaston  

Cherry  ville  

Gastonia.  

Gates   

Granville  

Oxford-.  - 

Haywood  

Canton  

Henderson  

Hendersonville. 

Hertford...  

Hoke   

Hyde.....  

Jackson  

Johnston  


20 
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ADEQUACY— COLORED  RACE 


7  Teachers 

Grounds 

Buildings 

Five  Teacher 

Six  Teacher 

Total  1-6  Teacher 

Beautified 

a 
"3 
Q 

Equipment 

Sufficient  1-200 
Pupils 

Adequacy  200 
or  More 

Buildings  Not 
Publicly  Owned 

m 

i 
fa 

1 

o 

m 

1 

1 

3 
5 
1 
9 
4 
30 
29 
12 
1 
5 
3 
2 
1 
10 

1 
4 
4 
1 

8 
5 
14 
23 
8 
4 
5 
5 
4 
1 
14 

1 

4 
4 
1 
20 
6 
41 
39 
19 
5 
3 
7 
4 
1 
20 

1 

4 

6 

1 
23 

5 
41 
44 
21 

5 

1 

4 
4 

4 

7 
1 
28 
7 
43 
48 
21 
8 
1 
5 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
g 

2 

4 
1 
23 
29 
12 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
6 

4 

1 
1 

4 
1 

15 
6 
17 
10 
3 
2 
5 
2 

1 
1 

8 

1 

3 

3 
9 
1 
2 
2 

28 
39 
18 
5 

4 
2 

1 

2 
1 

2 
5 

5 

2 

7 
4 

5 
4 
1 

5 

1 

1 

20 

1 
1 

22 

17 
2 
4 

2 

13 
2 
9 
8 
46 
42 

2 

5 

9 

12 

2 

12 

g 

6 
3 
29 
15 

4 

3 
42 
33 

8 
6 
45 
39 

8 
8 
47 
36 

8 
5 
17 
17 

1 

2 
5 
1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

4 

30 
22 

1 

3 

1 
1 

6 
7 

36 
30 

1 
1 

5 
7 
1 
25 
27 

1 
1 

6 
8 
1 
39 
24 
2 
46 
1 
7 
\ 
6 
1 

1 
1 

3 
3 

5 
4 
1 
20 
27 
2 
25 
3 
2 
1 

6 
5 
1 

13 
27 
2 
12 
3 
1 
1 

1 

2 

3 
6 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

27 
11 
1 
2 
2 
2 

13 

10 

2 
1 

2 
3 
4 

32 
5 

1 

22 
5 

2 

44 

2 

46 
1 
5 
1 
6 
2 
1 
32 
19 
1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

5 
1 
7 

1 

1 

4 
1 

6 
17 

2 
5 
9 

1 

I 

2 
1 
17 
18 
1 

1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

19 
24 
2 

14 
11 
1 
1 

8 
2 
3 

20 
14 
1 

10 

6 

6 
2 

45 
24 

30 
16 

1 

6 

1 
6 
11 
10 
1 

1 

20 

33 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 

12 
1 

15 
1 
2 

21 

1 

21 
39 
11 
1 
1 
5 
1 
30 
21 
15 
1 
6 
21 

22 
13 
9 

22 
7 
6 

16 
27 
2 

1 

20 
37 
10 

1 

1 
3 
1 

11 

21 
8 
1 
6 

13 

4 
1 
7 
24 
1 

1 
4 
1 

25 

1 

4 
1 
25 
26 
16 
1 
2 
22 

1 

2 

1 
2 

12 
1 

8 

4 

1 

4 

17 
25 
1 

9 
1 
6 
20 

6 

1 

1 

5 
8 

6 
11 

3 
1 

7 
1 

7 
2 
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TABLE  24 


Administrative  Unit 

Water  Supply 

Heat 

Lights— Artificial 

Toilet 

Municipal 

1 
O 

No  Water 

Furnace 

Jacketed  Stoves 

Un  jacketed 
Stoves 

Fountains- 
Number 

Lavatories 

For  Boys 

For  Girls 

1 

1 

3 

4 
3 
1 
17 
5 
37 
38 
18 
5 

4 
1 
1 

23 
5 
40 
43 
21 
5 

3 

5 

1 
1 
1 

6 

1 

2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
4 
5 

1 

6 
2 

1 

3 
1 

3 
1 

6 
9 
2 

5 
4 
1 
1 

1 

2 
5 

2 
4 
24 

1 
1 
14 

1 

2 
14 

1 

5 

5 
4 

2 

1 

2 

6 
2 

Morganton   -   

1 

1 

2 
1 

12 

3 
8 

1 

20 

9 

13 

2 

2 

2 

9 

3 

1 

9 

8 
6 
33 
37 

2 

8 

4 

8 
43 
37 

2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

4 
2 
4 

1 

12 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

6 
8 
1 

41 
4 
3 

46 

1 
1 

1 

5 
7 
1 
29 
27 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

5 
1 

2 
23 

1 

6 
6 

4 

1 

New  Bern..   

2 

24 

4 

6 

 1  1  1 

46 

Fayetteville   

3 

3 
1 

20 

7 

7 

5 
1 
6 

7 
1 
6 
1 

Davidson                        .          .  . 

Lexington    _ 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

3 

12 
1 
2 
1 

4 

6 

3 
6 

3 
6 

Thomasville                        .  .  

33 
19 

47 
18 
1 

Gaston   

2 
1 
1 

3 

4 

6 
2 
14 

2 
2 
10 

2 
2 
10 

Cherryville.-   .  .   

Gastonia    

2 

18 
37 

22 
38 
10 
1 
1 
4 

Granville   .   

Oxford                   .  -       -  .  

2 
1 
1 

2 

1 

4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
3 
4 

11 
1 

3 
1 
1 

4 
1 
1 

3 

Hendersonville...  .  

1 

1 

3 

2 
2 
19 
2 
1 
9 
1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

25 
24 
13 
1 
6 
15 

1 

25 
26 
16 
1 
3 
21 

Hoke 

Hyde   

Jackson     _ 

3 

3 

3 
2 

4 

3 

3 

Jones..  
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■ — Continued 


Facilities 


None 

Inside 

Outside 

Sanitary 

Surface 

No.  Schools 

Boys 
Enrolled 

Girls 
Enrolled 

No.  Boys 
Enrolled 

No.  Seats 

No.  Girls 
Enrolled 

No.  Seats 

No.  Boys 
Enrolled 

No.  Seats 

1  No.  Girls 
EnroUed 

No.  Seats 

178 

8 

181 

8 

1 

1 

4 
4 

45 
27 

51 
25 

32 
26 
877 
135 
1,892 
1,147 
550 
162 

4 
2 
53 
10 
97 
83 
43 
12 

38 
18 
942 
159 
2,106 
1,247 
606 
185 

4 
2 
55 
10 
119 
96 
41 
12 

1 

1 

8 
3 
36 
15 
9 

2 
1 

19 

5 

42 
30 
16 
4 

3 

89 

104 

134 
290 
144 

6 
7 
7 

163 
386 
192 

7 
7 
7 

1 

.6 
13 
2 

134 
189 
58 

15 
262 
54 

7 
2 
1 

147 
169 
1,374 

3 
5 

60 

162 
173 
1,468 

4 

5 

60 

1 

18 

17 

81 
133 

10 

8 

88 
113 

11 

8 

6 
4 

6 
4 

171 

6 

220 

6 

2 

45 

11 

827 

48 

849 

52 

13 

19 

259 

8 

244 

11 

1 

8 

10 

122 

19 

102 

20 

10 

1 

10 

346 
201 
1,285 
938 

16 
11 
91 
78 

349 
161 
1,497 
1,028 

16 
14 
94 
79 

8 
7 
30 

33 

8 
6 
44 
36 

156 

4 

156 

4 

1 

2 

4 

47 

23 

154 

5 

197 

5 

17 
36 
196 
303 
12 
1,698 
1,110 
134 
1,567 

2 

2 
12 
15 

2 
89 
60 

6 
92 

7 
26 
206 
258 
11 
1,759 
1,111 
152 
1,635 

2 

2 
12 
15 

2 
97 
60 

8 
92 

2 
1 

2 
1 

6 
7 

1 

25 

25 

296 

5 

373 

5 

1 

22 
27 
1 
40 

1 

34 
27 
1 

46 

184 

4 

162 

4 

447 

10 

650 

15 

828 

27 

863 

28 

323 
48 
179 

11 

3 

22 

334 
53 
193 

18 
3 
22 

5 
1 

6 

5 
1 
6 

260 
267 

10 
14 

279 
278 

16 
18 

2 
1 

34 
49 

39 
45 

1,918 
1,021 

92 
62 

2,249 
992 

99 
65 

20 

8 

1 

2 

39 
20 

155 
86 
436 

6 
4 
17 

159 
78 
479 

6 
5 
22 

11 
1 

244 
16 

15 
9 

534 
1,158 
334 

31 
81 
26 

851 
1,215 
343 

58 
80 
27 

9 

12 
37 
10 

30 
10 

479 
46 
38 

15 

3 
3 

553 
59 
42 

19 
3 
3 

101 

10 

96 

10 

3 

4 

146 

3 

147 

4 

1,575 
1,360 
539 
90 
952 
657 

55 
82 
38 
2 

33 
39 

1,717 
1,374 
539 
84 
973 
754 

72 
84 
38 
2 

33 
47 

13 
20 
11 

4 

22 
24 
12 
1 
6 
16 

3 

1,412 

21 

1,521 

26 

3 
14 

3 

51 

2 
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TABLE  24 


Administrative  Unit 

Desks 

Room  Information 

Patented 

Home-Made 

Benches 

No  Provision 

Hooks 

1 

Lockers 

Cloak  Rooms 

Science 

Vocational 

Physical 
Education 

Alexander    

1 
4 

3 
1 

5 
5 

36 
25 
15 
6 
5 
4 
3 
1 
21 
1 
8 

1 

3 
5 

1 

Alleghany..     

1 

Ashe      

1 

2 

1 

10 

5 
33 
14 
10 

2 

Avery...    

Beaufort   

18 
1 

6 

18 
2 
1 

1 

2 

12 
1 
8 
28 
11 
4 
5 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

11 

1 
1 
3 
2 
1 

Washington  

Bertie     

2 
3 
4 

3 
3 

2 
1 
1 

Bladen.     

Brunswick     

1 

1 

1 

1 

Burke     

2 

1 
1 

3 

2 

Morganton   

Cabarrus    

18 

Concord    

1 

1 

Caldwell    

4 

1 

8 
2 
3 
19 

4 
6 
17 
22 

4 
1 
27 
11 

Carteret   

5 
41 
20 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Caawell-     

1 
1 
1 

1 

Murphy  

1 

5 
6 
1 

18 
6 

1 

5 
9 

1 
1 

Edenton  

2 

1 

1 

Clay   

1 

13 

23 

Columbus   

22 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
6 
2 
1 

12 
23 
1 
1 

17 
5 
8 
1 
1 
4 
1 
21 
13 
3 
1 
9 

'  7 

2 

15 
20 
2 

35 

2 

4 

Craven  .   

1 

New  Bern.  

1 

1 
3 
2 
1 

Cumberland   

45 

11 

2 
5 

Fayetteville    

2 
1 
1 

Currituck   

3 

Dare    

1 
1 
1 

Davidson  

5 
1 

Lexington-  

1 

1 

Thomasville.  

1 

Duplin    

30 

10 

25 
13 

7 

10 
1 

4 
2 

Gaston  

Cherry  ville    

Gastonia  

1 

13 
26 
6 
1 
1 
3 

8 
13 
7 

1 

Gates   -  

4 

33 
4 

9 
11 

6 

Granville    . 

1 

Oxford    

1 

1 

1 

Haywood   

Canton    

Henderson    

1 

Hendersonville  

1 

2 
7 
2 

1 
3 
1 
2 

Hertford...   

5 

4 

17 

1 

Hyde   

11 

1 

5 

2 
1 

6 
3 

Jackson   

Johnston.    

3 
15 

3 
1 

2 
1 

Jones  .-   

14 

3 
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Room  Information 


Windows 

a3  ^ 

Length  Under 
25  Feet 

Width  Under 
20  Feet 

Left 

Right 

Rear 

Front 

Ceiling  Under 
12  Feet 

No.  Black  Boj 

Black  Boards 

Less  Than 
20  Feet 

Glass  Area  Un 
100  Square  Fe 

Vacant  Room: 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

4 

1 

6 

5 

2 

5 

.  2 

3 

5 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

30 

25 

47 

13 

20 

34 

29 

37 

10 

4 

2 

23 

4 

2 

1 

8 

21 
49 

5 

23 

20 

21 

106 

30 

31 

57 

43 

8 

33 

52 

71 

39 

31 

13 

58 

6 

48 

58 

5 

11 

12 

41 

14 

10 

8 

17 

1 

24 

14 

4 

3 

15 

9 

3 

1 

2 

9 

2 

66 

3 

4 

7 

2 

5 

3 

5 

5 

1 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

8 

1 

1 

2 

4 

5 

3 

3 

7 

SO 

4 

6 

2 

6 

4 

12 

15 

1 

4 

1 

4 

7 

10 

11 

3 

1 

6 

1 

9 

11 

7 
8 

6 

10 

8 

10 

8 

4 

5 

10 

9 

9 

23 

4 

8 

1 

11 

22 

23 

55 

27 

13 

4 

30 

1 

44 

44 

2 

12 

10 

60 

26 

25 

1 

28 

4 

33 

30 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

6 

1 

6 

2 

5 

4 

26 
1 

5 

9 

1 

2 

10 

1 

31 

20 

90 

21 

32 

13 

37 

4 

52 

42 

10 

2 

63 

4 

9 

10 

62 

19 

21 

3 

1 

14 

14 

73 

6 

2 

9 

36 

2 

66 

71 

3 

4 

16 

22 

20 
6 

7 

3 

14 

4 

11 

6 

9 

6 

2 

5 

1 

5 

4 

12 

1 

2 

1 

13 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

50 

90 
60 

47 

44 

11 

50 

15 

74 

87 

3 

5 

1 

5 

10 

12 

1 

9 

16 

11 

5 

2 

1 

20 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

5 

11 

8 

11 

37 

16 

15 

3 

18 

3 

25 

22 

35 

10 

16 

8 

49 

48 

48 

2 

9 

35 

10 

21 

3 

32 

2 

20 

24 

2 

3 

1 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

8 

1 

3 

20 

8 

18 

45 
58 

24 
2 

28 
6 

8 
7 

27 
8 

3 

19 

35 

40 

24 

2 
1 

13 

25 

17 

7 

3 

14 

4 

14 

17 

3 

4 

4 

2 

14 

85 

3 

4 

1 

24 

8 

10 

11 

20 

36 

20 

15 

11 

23 

26 

22 

111 


TABLE  24 


No 

Schools 

With  Li 

:ss  Than 

Administrative  Unit 

m 

o" 

m 

,  Girls 

,  Building 

,  Schools 

;  Teacher 

0  Teachei 

ee  Teach 

r  Teache 

d 

o 

o 

o 

-a 

O 

Lee  --   

778 

814 

13 

13 

5 

6 

1 

1 

Lenoir.     

1,537 

1,583 

32 

29 

12 

13 

1 

2 

Kinston.   

690 

851 

4 

3 

o4d 

386 

15 

15 

11 

3 

1 

1 

64 

97 
66 

1 

1 

1 

Macon     . 

67 

1 

1 

28 

29 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Martin   

1,613 

1,829 

27 

25 

7 

3 

6 

6 

101; 

117 

6 

6 

5 

1 

125 

129 

2 

2 

t  707 

1,759 

36 

36 

9 

10 

12 

7 

Charlotte     

2,608 

3,087 

7 

7 

1,071 

1,194 

19 

18 

13 

6 

1 

1 

Zoo 

225 

1 

1 

Nash   

2,418 

2,466 

40 

39 

8 

17 

2 

7 

Rocky  Mount   

1,098 

1,353 

6 

6 

New  Hanover  

1,427 

1,428 

14 

14 

5 

5 

1 

Northampton   

2,593 

2,941 

43 

41 

1 

5 

1 

6 

738 

738 

20 

17 

7 

5 

3 

Ki  e 

oxo 

520 

15 

14 

7 

5 

1 

454 

14 

14 

8 

4 

Elizabeth  City    

598 

633 

3 

3 

Pender     . 

1,102 

1,213 

38 

31 

22 

6 

3 

1  OOR 

1,295 

30 

29 

18 

9 

2 

1 

1 , 144 

1,248 

19 

19 

6 

5 

7 

3 

Hamlet    . 

382 

428 

6 

6 

2 

1 

oyy 

434 

3 

2 

1 

Rutherford    

778 

974 

25 

24 

20 

4 

2 

1 

Sampson.    

1,904 

2,017 

51 

51 

24 

16 

9 

2 

Clinton   

295 

427 

1 

1 

Scotland.   

1,523 

1,761 

30 

27 

8 

10 

5 

2 

Stokes.  -.   

301 

311 

11 

11 

9 

2 

1 

Surry..  .  

178 

206 

11 

11 

8 

3 

1 

147 

137 
19 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Swain   .  

21 

1 

1 

1 

Transylvania     

91 

95 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

275 

295 

6 

4 

1 

Union             ...  .   

1,045 

1 ,028 

35 

36 

25 

9 

1 

3 

935 

903 

21 

21 

9 

4 

2 

4 

611 

736 

9 

4 

Wake  

3,232 

3,379 

5J 

48 

11 

15 

13 

2 

Raleigh —  .   

1 ,898 

1,833 

4 

4 

Warren...     . 

2,369 

2,585 

44 

41 

12 

17 

8 

1 

Washington                            ...  . 

748 

855 

12 

12 

3 

6 

1 

1 

Watauga     

43 

31 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Wayne    . 

1,753 

1,893 

36 

35 

12 

14 

6 

2 

Fremont.     

296 

320 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Goldsboro..   

506 

490 
363 

6 

4 

Wilkes    

339 
89 

13 

11 

11 

N.  Wilkesboro   .   

82 

1 

1 

1 

Wilson 

2  149 

2,471 

34 

34 

6 

12 

5 

2 

Yadkin    

135 

130 

7 

9 

8 

1 

Grand  Totals..  .  ... 

80,481 

87,022 

1,583 

1,500 

660 

413 

167 

105 

112 
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7  Teachers 


27 


13 

5 

28 

3 

11 

3 

16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

25 
6 

8 

2 

1 

38 

19 

1,410 


Grounds 


564 


902 


14 

2 

18 
14 
7 
6 
1 
17 
42 

12 
11 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

19 
17 

2 
29 

3 
34 
12 

1 
33 

3 

4 
11 

30 
7 

923 


119 


•5  ^ 


51 
1 
24 
10 
10 
2 
1 
2 
4 
31 
19 
3 
41 
2 
32 
12 
2 
34 
3 
4 
11 
1 
33 
7 

1.283 


186 


Buildings 


8 


113 


TABLE  24 


Administrative  Unit 

Water  Supply 

Heat 

Lights— Artificial 

Toilet 

Municipal 

Other 

No  Water 

Furnace 

Jacketed  Stoves 

Un  jacketed 
Stoves 

Fountains- 
Number 

Lavatories 

For  Boys 

For  .Girls 

1 

Lee   

2 

5 

28 

1 

12 
31 
2 
14 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

8 

1 

3 

12 

...... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

26 
6 
2 

34 

1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
7 
4 

Martin  -  -.-     

1 
2 
1 
1 
7 

1 
1 
4 

2 

19 
4 

29 

1 

8 
2 
6 

1 

1 

Mecklenburg-   .   

2 

Charlotte    

7 

37 

23 
1 
2 
1 
3 
8 
2 

25 
2 
2 
2 
3 
8 
2 

Moore   

15 

19 

Southern  Pines..   

1 
1 

3 
2 
2 

4 

8 
18 
7 
8 

Nash    

30 
2 
11 
37 
16 
14 
14 

7 

32 
3 

3 
5 
2 
5 

Rocky  Mount  

11 
2 
1 

39 
19 
14 

14 

Elizabeth  City   

3 

3 
1 
1 

3 
9 
3 
4 
3 
1 

12 
2 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 

12 

4 

6 

31 
23 
17 
2 

37 
27 
15 
5 
1 
29 
50 

Person..     

1 

2 
4 

7 

7 

1 

4 

6 
2 

Hamlet  

2 
1 
2 

1 

2 
2 

3 
2 

Rockingham     

2 
3 
1 

Rutherford   .   

15 
41 

Clinton  _  .  .  

1 

3 
1 

1 

3 

Scotland                         .  .   

22 
10 
10 
1 

25 
11 
10 
2 
1 
2 
4 
34 
18 
2 

4/ 

5 

9 

11 

Stokes.                 -   -  

Surry..  ...  .  

Mount  Airy..  .   .   

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Swain   .  

Transylvania...    .  ..    

1 
4 

13 
19 
1 

35 

1 

2 

Tyrrell.    

2 
1 

3 

Union    .  

Vance     .  

Henderson  ^   

1 

2 
4 

2 
3 
4 
2 
1 

2 
2 
4 
4 
2 

5 

Q 
O 

26 
14 

2 
5 
5 
3 

2 

0 

8 
3 

Wake    

o 

Raleigh               .  .  ..  

Warren...                     .  .  ..   

40 

8 
1 
34 

3 

4 

38 
11 
2 
15 
2 
1 
8 

Washington    

1 

Watauga...  .  .  .     

Wayne             ...  .  

1 

20 
1 

2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 

Fremont              ..  ..   

Goldsboro                        .    .  .. 

4 

5 
1 

30 
1 

18 

22 

Wilkes  

10 

2 
1 
31 

N,  Wilkesboro  .   

Wilson           .     ..  .  ...  .  

3 

30 
7 

2 

24 

3 

3 

7 

Grand  Totals    

98 

1,289 

53 

87 

199 

1,273 

216 

440 

240 

203 

114 
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Facilities 


None 

Inside 

Outside 

Sanitary 

Surface 

1 

No.  Schools 

Boys 
Enrolled 

Girls 
EnroUed 

No.  Boys 
EnroUed 

No.  Seats 

No.  Girls 
EnroUed 

No.  Seats 

No.  Boys 
EnroUed 

No.  Seats 

No.  Girls 
EnroUed 

No.  Seats 

333 

8 

368 

8 

445 
1,537 

28 
60 

446 
1,583 

26 
60 

11 

29 

1 

2 

29 

690 

20 

851 

27 

3 

40 

32 

306 
64 
67 
27 
1,351 
125 
114 
1,700 

23 
3 
3 
4 

63 

13 
6 

95 

354 
97 
66 
28 
1,463 
117 
122 
1,748 

27 
3 
3 
2 

69 

15 
6 

99 

12 

12 
1 
1 

23 
6 
1 

32 

1 
1 

1 

12 

9 
13 

20 
6 
1 

18 

250 

4 

353 

4 

1 

11 

27 

7 

11 

3 

2,608 

80 

3,087 

84 

1,071 

57 

1,194 

61 

9 

1 

17 

238 
176 
948 
988 
290 

10 
4 

24 
8 
15 

225 
198 
1,224 
988 
356 

12 
7 
31 
14 
15 

1 

97 

17 

2,145 
150 
439 

1,992 
738 
518 
459 

99 
4 
33 
100 
42 
34 
38 

2,251 
129 
440 

2,585 
738 
520 
454 

115 
5 

33 
129 
51 
37 
38 

6 
2 
8 
6 
17 
14 

6 

31 
2 
1 
36 
17 
14 
13 

8 

311 

6 

598 

18 

633 

26 

1,102 
1,186 
1,144 

123 
49 

771 
1,746 

83 

62 
49 
9 
2 

48 
91 

1,213 
1,248 
1,248 

122 
47 

962 
1,860 

93 
62 
53 
9 
2 

52 
122 

30 
25 
15 
4 
1 
23 
40 

31 
26 
18 
4 
1 
23 
2 

2 

40 

47 

1 
1 

259 
350 

12 
10 

306 
387 

14 
10 

1 

8 

7 
158 

12 
157 

2 

295 
355 

5 
12 

427 
475 

7 
12 

1,168 
301 
169 
73 
21 
91 
275 
625 
935 
95 
2,770 

61 
23 
19 
3 
2 
5 
12 
40 
55 
4 
131 

1,286 
311 
194 
69 
19 
95 
299 
758 
903 
96 
2,850 

62 
23 
19 
3 
3 
5 

14 

52 
59 
5 

144 

20 
11 
7 
1 

4 

21 
11 

8 
1 
1 
2 
4 
25 
20 
2 
42 

2 

9 

12 

74 

2 

68 

2 

1 
4 

5 
10 

2 
25 

15 

420 

270 

2 

516 
423 
1,598 
Zoo 
231 

13 
17 
22 

0 

6 

640 
496 
1,833 
246 
293 

15 
18 
42 

7 

1 

39 

33 

3 

2  101 
517 

117 
20 

2  339 
562 

129 
28 

10 
11 

39 
11 

2 

43 

31 

1,753 
296 

89 
9 

1,893 
320 

96 
9 

18 

1 

3 

34 

506 

26 

490 

30 

7 

71 

77 

268 
89 
1,436 
135 

12 
2 

127 
13 

286 
22 
1,567 
130 

19 
2 
127 
13 

3 
1 
31 

4 
1 

31 
7 

713 

14 

904 

19 

113 

2,365 

1,483 

20,835 

588 

23,852 

699 

56,281 

3,253 

61,627 

3,573 

881 

84 

1,180 

115 


TABLE  24 


Administrativb  Unit 

Desks 

Room  Infokmation 

Patented 

1 

Benches 

No  Provision 

Hooks 

Lockers 

Cloak  Rooms 

Science 

Vocational 

Physical 
1  Education 

10 
15 

3 
11 

1 

3 

14 

1 

4 
24 
2 
8 

8 
5 
1 
4 

1 

1 

1 

Kinston   

1 

1 

Lincoln..-  .-.    

4 

3 
^ 

Lincolnton...   

1 

1 
1 
11 

1 
1 

12 
1 
1 

19 
2 
9 
1 

17 

3 
8 
27 
3 
5 

Madison.  ...  .                        .  .  . 

1 
14 
5 

2 
33 
7 

17 
1 
27 
6 
13 
37 
8 
12 
12 
3 
21 
15 
15 
5 
2 
21 
18 
1 
8 
7 
6 
2 
1 
2 
4 
21 
20 
4 
44 
4 

27 
5 
2 

33 
3 
4 
2 
1 

14 
1 

1 

Martin..  -    -   

1 

1 

2 

2 

McDowell  -.    -  - 

1 

5 
1 
15 

3 

2 

11 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

Charlotte                           ...  . 

5 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

1 

9 

Southern  Pines   

Nash...     .-  - 

12 

22 
3 
5 

14 

12 
8 

10 
3 
9 

18 
6 
3 
1 
8 

15 

Rocky  Mount  :   . 

4 

9 
2 
2 

3 
1 

Onslow   .   

2 
1 
4 

Pamlico   . 

Pasquotank   ..  

Elizabeth  City..     

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

Pender.   .  -  ...    

9 
12 
2 

1 
2 
2 
1 

3 
2 

19 
9 

13 
2 
I 

12 

31 
1 

15 

Person      

Richmond  .    

Hamlet   

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

Rockingham..   

Rutherford.-    

3 
33 

4 

5 

Sampson.-    



Clinton     

1 
1 

Scotland-  -- 

19 
4 

3 

5 
5 
1 

7 
6 
5 

Surry..  .      _ 

1 

4 
2 
1 

Mount  Airy   

Swain   

Transylvania   

1 

1 
1 
20 

5 
2 

12 
2 

18 
4 
1 

24 
3 
3 
3 

Tyrrell    

3 
13 
15 

2 
35 

2 
23 

5 

^ 

1 

Union  '    

12 

2 

2 

Vance   

1 
1 

8 
2 
3 

Henderson    ... 

1 

I 

Wake   

4 

1 

1 

Raleigh   .  

Warren   . 

14 

6 

Washington     

1 
1 

3 

Watauga..      . 

2 

2 

9 

1 

Fremont.-    ... 

Goldsboro-.-                          .  - 

1 
4 
1 
15 
1 

1 
1 

Wilkes     . 

9 

4 

N.  Wilkesboro  

Wilson    

19 

6 

12 
1 

6 
5 

1 

Yadkin    

Grand  Totals   

7 

947 

498 

30 

104 

696 

19 

650 

78 

86 

1 


16 
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Room  Information 


38 


22 


40 

49 
32 
22 
5 
3 
1 
72, 
9 
5 

87 
128 
57 
7 
91 
50 
21 
106 
37 
23 
25 
32 
67 
52 
50 
25 
23 
44 
92 
16 
54 
11 
12 
5 
1 


14 

29 
44 
31 
163 
73 
93 
39 
2 

72 
10 
36 
20 


Windows 


18 


44 


CO 


30 


818 


373 


3,637 


981 


982 


279 


115 


1,479  1,722 
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FINANCE 


North  Carolina  is  generally  ranked  low  on  several  measures  of 
economic  ability.  In  tax  paying  ability  some  authorities  have  ranked  it 
42nd  among  the  48  states;  in  wealth,  per  capita,  43rd;  in  income,  per 
capita  4  6th,  and  in  retail  sales,  per  capita  45th.  The  average  listed 
valuation  per  census  child  is  given  by  counties  in  Table  25  for  the  years 
1920,  1930  and  1935. 

The  State's  adjudged  financial  weakness — particularly  the  low  average 
listed  values  for  each  census  child  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State — • 
coupled  with  the  widely  accepted  statement  that  schools  were  the  greatest 
spenders  of  the  State's  revenue,  were  the  arguments  that  prevailed  when 
the  State  abolished  all  local  taxes  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools 
and  assumed  practically  the  whole  burden  of  operating  the  school  system 
for  a  term  of  eight  months. 

In  studying  the  tax  rates  of  the  State,  it  is  observed  that  in  1930  before 
the  State  assumed  the  obligation  of  almost  the  entire  current  expense  of 
operating  the  schools  the  average  tax  rate  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  for  schools  was  69  cents,  while  that  for  purposes  other  than  schools 
was  68  cents.  In  1935  the  rate  for  schools  was  25  cents,  while  that  for 
other  purposes  was  81  cents.  The  average  tax  rate  for  schools  has  been 
reduced  44  cents  on  the  $100  valuation  of  property.  However,  13  cents 
of  this  saving  has  been  levied  for  other  purposes.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
schools  of  the  State  have  never  been  the  greatest  spenders  of  the  local 
revenue,  and  that  the  trend  in  the  local  taxing  units  of  the  State  is  to 
spend  for  other  purposes  the  money  saved  in  the  rigidly  economical  opera- 
tion of  the  schools. 

In  Table  29  there  is  presented  a  county  by  county  summary  of  the 
valuation  of  all  property  in  the  State,  together  with  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  obligations  for  schools  and  for  purposes  other  than  schools. 

The  indebtedness  for  schools  is  $71,901,406.12,  or  21.86%  of  the  total 
indebtedness.  The  indebtedness  for  other  purposes  is  $256,972,797.08,  or 
78.14%  of  the  total  indebtedness.  The  indebtedness  for  schools  is  3.35% 
of  the  total  assessed  valuation.  The  indebtedness  for  purposes  other  than 
schools  is  11.81%  of  the  total  assessed  valuation.  If  these  obligations  are 
carried  to  maturity  the  amount  necessary  to  retire  the  present  school  debt 
will  be  $104,844,473.72,  or  27.16%  of  the  amount  necessary  to  retire  all 
of  the  obligations  of  the  local  taxing  units  of  the  State.  The  amount 
for  other  purposes  will  be  $401,388,976.69,  or  72.84%  of  the  local  in- 
debtedness of  the  State.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  local  units  of  the 
State  is  $328,874,403.20,  or  15.11%  of  the  total  assessed  valuation. 
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111 

i 

School 
Census 

i  =  1  s  1  i  i  s  M  s  g  s  i  i  i  ii  s  i  s  1 2  i  i  1 

CO  ^  CM  O  t-T            os"       o  O  i>r  oo  05  'I  xo  co"  t^"       <©"       _i  oo 

III 

$  30,039,523 
7,246,373 
3,998,198 
14,597,056 
3,611,829 
4,434,864 
19,975,585 
9,601,375 
10,300,377 
6,464,595 
80,082,818 
19,089,997 
38,625,212 
20,126,331 
3,067,595 
7,695,328 
7,164,094 
38,019,894 
15,273,380 
7,788,000 
6,750,000 
1,788,966 
28,703,049 
18,519,328 

SlilisSilisiSsiisiilliiS 

111 

i 

II 

Total 
Listed 
Valuations 

$  34,839,021 
8,726,375 
4,974,633 
21,000,348 
11,861,726 
5,664,975 
29,349,939 
14,790,317 
13,484,218 
9,675,897 
165,977,527 
24,764,546 
45,589,283 
22,758,892 
3,373,838 
14,648,427 
8,677,555 
42,670,940 
18,290,798 
9,019,287 
9,999,264 
2,354,533 
38,613,894 
1  21,286,058 

111 

i 

II 

o>       CO  ^-"       CO  r-<  c»  0=  .o  2"  o  ^  r-.'  eq  ^tT  »o       00"  o  M  ~i  0 

Total 
Listed 
Valuations 

$  38,946,812 
9,986,152 
6,873,578 
27,767,694 
17,731,331 
6,260,469 
41,169,031 
20,827,703 
17,236,891 
11,360,435 
92,434,572 
20,853,047 
48,103,066 
18,512,957 
4,818,041 
14,175,841 
13,365,759 
40,482,021 
19,374,880 
9,443,115 
11,763,782 
2,692,656 
40,941,246 
27,161,317 

County 

iiJjjiiiliiijiliiJij 
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Average 
Valuations 
Per  ChUd 

i = 1  s  lap  s  s  i  i  1 1 1  g  i  i  i  g  1  §  s  s  i  1 1 

i 

II 

1  g  1  §  i  i  i  s  §  i  i  1  s  s  i  s  i  s  s  1  i  §  i  s  s  1  s 

Total 
Listed 
Valuations 

SsSiiigSS|§SS§2SS||S|S|||SS 

i  i  2  s"  i  1 1  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  g  i  e  §  i  i  1 1 1  i  s"  g  i 

111 

i 

II 

111 

$  17,725,757 
27,138,753 
32,568,910 
60,161,581 
14,396,508 
10,262,336 
18,038,515 

5,496,581 
18,660,487 

9,755,910 

8,146,335 
12,971,050 
45,030,568 

7,971,889 
27,633,942 
30,479,773 
38,026,335 
45,729,760 
72,634,477 
34,996,446 
21,620,700 
15,668,744 
32,690,974 
13,005,373 
30,089,098 
10,498,850 

9,319,806 

Average 
Valuations 
Per  Child 

s  a  i  s  i  1  i  2  i  1  i  g_  s  i  S  S  S  s_  1 1  s_  1 5 1  §  i 

i 

11 

ll!llllllllllllll!!ililE!ll 

Total 
Listed 
Valuations 

$  17,318,863 
25,191,786 
50,643,409 
58,369,704 
20,100,102 
16,636,222 
19,087,161 

7,773,579 
22,053,859 
13,842,531 

9,013,492 
17,392,850 
67,503,859 

7,617,852 
27,728,923 
30,862,477 
72,071,121 
57,614,305 
55,203,451 
34,185,984 
33,302,882 
31,052,115 
38,129,525 
16,340,563 
31,178,983 
14,271,839 

9,097,996 

;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 
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TABLE  26.    NUMBER  OF  COUNTY  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS  BY 
ASSESSED  WEALTH  PER  SCHOOL  CENSUS  CHILD,  BY  TEN- 
YEAR  INTERVALS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Child 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

%      ion  nr  Ipqc 

101-  500 

1 

7 

67  • 
17 

6 

2 

0 

501-  1,000   - 

1  nni-  9  nnn 

8 
33 
36 
12 
10 

42 
42 
7 
2 
6 

2,001-  3,000   

3,001-  4,000.--.  - 

4,001-  5,000  

5,001-10,000  

10,001-20,000  

Total  

100 

100 

100 

TABLE  27.    AMOUNT  AND  PER  CENT  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS  RECEIVED 
FROM  FEDERAL,  STATE,  COUNTY,  AND  LOCAL  SOURCES  BY 
TEN- YEAR  INTERVALS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1935 

Amount: 

Federal  and  State.  ..... 

County              .  .   

$  100,000 

$  277,550 

$  3,409,253 

$  6,557,175 
15,268,674 
6,884,362 

$  17,660,861 
1,915,992 
722,503 

Local-.  .     .  ...   

Total   

Per  Cent  of  Total: 

Federal  and  State  

S  100,000 

$  277,550 

$  3,409,253 

$  28,700,211 

$  20,299,356 

22.8 
53.2 
24.0 

86.9 
9.4 
3.7 

County   

Local-.  .-  .  -. 
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TABLE  28.    TAX  RATES  BY  COUNTIES 


Name  of  County 


Alamance.. 
Alexander. . 
Alleghany.. 
Anson...... 

Ashe  

Avery  

Beaufort  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick.. 
Buncombe.. 

Burke  

Cabarrus--. 
Caldwell... 

Camden  

Carteret  

Caswell  

Catawba... 

Chatham  

Cherokee... 

Chowan  

Clay  

Cleveland.. 
Columbus. - 

Craven  

Cumberland 
Currituck.. 

Dare  

Davidson... 

Davie  

Duplin  

Durham  

Edgecombe - 

Forsyth  

Franklin... 

Gaston  

Gates  

Graham  

Granville.. - 

Greene  

Guilford—. 

Halifax  

Harnett  

Haywood... 
Henderson.. 
Hertford-.. 

Hoke  

Hyde  

IredeU  

Jackson  

Johnston  

Jones  

Lee  

Lenoir  


1935 


schools 

Other 
Purposes 

Total 

Schools 

Other 
Purposes 

I  otal 

65 

$  78 

$  143 

$  26 

$  69 

$  95 

54.5 

60.5 

115 

33 

87 

120 

44 

63 

109 

7.5 

69.5 

77 

65 

65 

130 

10 

73 

83 

36 

114 

150 

00 

140 

140 

87 

90 

177 

45 

101 

146 

57 

90 

147 

20 

76 

96 

70 

72 

142 

40 

110 

150 

85 

39 

124 

77.5 

56.5 

134 

80 

120 

200 

20 

130 

150 

66 

54 

120 

15 

82 

97 

55 

51 

106 

27 

63 

90 

60 

40 

100 

18 

43 

61 

65 

45 

110 

25 

60 

85 

100 

44 

144 

29 

46 

75 

85.6 

130 

215.6 

45 

1.05 

46.05 

85 

70 

155 

37.5 

82.5 

120 

55 

68 

123 

06 

84 

90 

45 

77 

122 

00 

100 

100 

58 

70 

128 

19 

71 

90 

46 

82 

128 

12 

92 

104 

71 

161 

232 

30 

165 

195 

54 

19 

73 

12 

24 

36 

90 

58 

148 

39 

71 

110 

104.7 

85.3 

190 

32 

128 

160 

63 

80 

143 

12 

155 

167 

107 

22 

129 

24.5 

47.5 

72 

90 

103 

193 

15 

150 

165 

81 

54 

135 

24.75 

37.25 

62 

58 

55 

113 

22 

54 

76 

84 

86 

170 

43 

97 

140 

62.59 

47.41 

110 

14.59 

35.41 

50 

74 

19 

93 

32 

56 

88 

37.5 

22.5 

60 

20.38 

29.62 

50 

80 

53 

133 

44 

72 

116 

48.50 

40.50 

89 

06 

45 

51 

88 

20 

108 

60 

40 

100 

75 

75 

150 

22 

78 

100 

87 

51 

138 

54 

54 

108 

75 

85 

160 

40 

160 

200 

46.686 

32.758 

79.444 

14.13 

49.87 

64 

53 

72 

125 

15 

65 

80 

107 

60 

167 

55.6 

59.4 

115 

77 

52 

129 

45 

88 

133 

50 

105 

155 

15 

55 

70 

72 

92 

164 

00 

87 

87 

58 

46 

104 

22 

66 

88 

94 

130 

224 

20 

190 

210 

57 

73 

130 

17 

93 

110 

71 

97 

168 

25 

106 

131 

100 

75 

175 

00 

75 

75 

95 

75 

170 

30 

105 

135 

55 

52 

107 

40 

60 

100 

62 

60 

122 

27 

98 

125 

125 


TABLE  2S— Continued 


Name  op  CouNfr 

1930 

1935 

ocnools 

Other 
Purposes 

lotal 

bcnools 

Other 
Purposes 

lotal 

63 

63 

126 

27 

63 

90 

Macon     

50 

90 

140 

15 

85 

100 

Madison  

90 

115 

205 

57 

93 

150 

Martin.    

92 

42 

134 

52.5 

97.5 

150 

McDowell.   

61 

74 

135 

33 

90 

123 

Mecklenburg  

37.5 

47.5 

85 

08 

49 

57 

Mitchell  --   

75 

112 

187 

26 

164 

190 

Montgomery  ...    

76 

84 

160 

40 

70 

110 

Moore  -   

56 

49 

105 

08.5 

61.5 

70 

Nash    ... 

63 

62 

125 

09 

76 

85 

New  Hanover  

63.42 

40.42 

103.84 

27.2 

37.8 

65 

Northampton.  

105 

25 

130 

66 

34 

100 

Onslow   

88 

85 

173 

32.5 

107 

139.5 

Orange   

73 

52 

125 

28 

50 

78 

Pamlico   .  

64 

125 

189 

00 

125 

125 

Pasquotank   

68 

75 

143 

35 

101 

136 

Pender      . 

83 

56 

139 

43 

87 

130 

Perquimans   

69 

105 

174 

05 

135 

140 

Person..    

77.5 

62.5 

140 

29 

76 

105 

Pitt   

58.5 

76.5 

135 

06 

80 

86 

Polk   

70 

140 

210 

00 

195 

195 

Randolph    

50 

50 

100 

28.46 

93.54 

122 

Richmond    ... 

50 

65 

115 

13 

37 

50 

Robeson    

62 

55 

117 

15 

65 

80 

Rockingham   

61.92 

71 

132.92 

29.57 

80.43 

110 

Rowan    

46 

39 

85 

12 

41 

53 

Rutherford   

118 

56 

174 

53.5 

73.5 

127 

Sampson   

85 

64 

149 

37 

63 

100 

Scotland    

54.5 

70.5 

125 

06 

55 

61 

Stanly  

62 

73 

135 

24 

76 

100 

Stokes   

82 

84 

166 

25 

129 

154 

Surry   

67 

48 

115 

24 

61 

85 

Swain      . 

77 

42.8 

119.8 

35.39 

123.61 

159 

Transylvania  

77 

95 

172 

27 

128 

155 

Tyrrell  

75 

96 

171 

15 

85 

100 

Union               .  .  .   

87 

85 

172 

80 

60 

140 

Vance  

93 

49 

142 

52 

48 

100 

Wake.-..   

70 

41 

111 

33 

52 

85 

Warren             ......  .. 

65 

41 

106 

14 

04 

68 

Washington     ... 

78 

102 

180 

09 

171 

180 

Watauga...   

47 

68 

115 

15 

85 

100 

Wayne   

60 

50 

110 

04 

96 

100 

WUkes  .... 

61 

89 

150 

20 

62 

82 

Wilson...  ... 

77.65 

46 

123.65 

40 

70 

110 

Yadkin  

50 

47 

97 

30 

45 

75 

Yancey    .. 

61 

107 

168 

15 

70 

85 

Average  State  . 

69+ 

68+ 

137+ 

25+ 

81  + 

106+ 

126 


INDEBTEDNESS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES  WITH 
AMOUNTS  OF  PAYMENTS  DUE  AT  FOUR  YEAR  INTERVALS 
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TABLE  29.    TOTAL  ANNUAL  DEBT  SERVICE  FOR  PRINCIPAL  AND 
TOWNS,  AND  COUNTIES  COMBINED— INCLUDING  SPECIAL 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 


A  ssessed 

Obligations  to  Maturity 

Name  of  County 

Valuation 

1936 

1936 

Principal 

Interest 

Total 

— 

$    oU, ODD, IID.UU 

$  1,007,550.00 

$  472,896.83 

$  1,480,446.83 

$  86,359.70 

Other  Purposes  

4,322,000.00 

3,402,241.85 

7,724,241.85 

278,106.24 

7  1RS  Cfio  on 

161,300.00 

59,671.12 

220,971.12 

19,792.63 

Other  Purposes  

469,000.00 

299,992.50 

768,992.50 

46,915.00 

0  ,vo  1  ,yo6.\JV 

9,105.00 

1,105.10 

10,210.10 

1,780.18 

Other  Purposes  

155,000.00 

136,927.50 

291,927.50 

9,977.50 

1A  Ann  nR7  nn 

250,560.00 

97,133.67 

347,693.67 

15,080.00 

Other  Pui^oses  

690,000.00 

303,199.00 

973,199.00 

83,762.50 

1,800.00 

182.00 

1,982.00 

769.50 

Other  Purposes 

1,183,500.00 

628,413.75 

1,811,913.75 

124,216.25 

A  tQA  15C  nn 
4, lo4, loo.UU 

131,800.00 

53,028.50 

184,828.50 

1 7fi4  >^(\ 

Other  Purposes 

402,500.00 

449,962.50 

852,462.50 

27,235.00 

iQ  7QC  aoR  nn 

350,700.00 

103,192.17 

453,892.17 

, Ooo. OU 

Other  Purposes  

2,266,000.00 

1,229, 653 . 75 

3,495,653.75 

271,661.25 

0  RA(\  QA9  nn 
y , D4y , oOi .uu 

257,525.00 

63,047.38 

320,572.38 

99  ono  Aft 
oo  ,  ^U«7 .  DO 

Other  Purposes 

1,058,000.00 

662,734.00 

1,720,734.00 

99,245.00 

Ik), 6^0 ,  liy  .UU 

418,000.00 

289,942.39 

828,642.39 

'±  t  ,  ooo  .  Oa 

Other  Purposes 

783,200.00 

518,108.25 

1,301,308.25 

62,934.25 

R  A  c:q  (\An  nn 
D,4oo,y4y.uu 

339,950.00 

212,578.92 

552,528.92 

Other  Purposes 

1,355,500.00 

985,116.75 

2,340,616.75 

110,425.75 

Buncombe   

Qo  fiOK  n't  A  nn 

5,017,650.00 

3,020,262.28 

8,037,912.28 

C17   710  19 
0 1 / , 1 1^ . lo 

Other  Purposes 

29,475,800.00 

20,022,459.50 

49,498,259.50 

2,510,693.50 

Burke  -   

ly  ,<:oo ,  loU. uu 

516,300.00 

194,192.26 

710,492.26 

fiO  287  88 

Other  Purposes 

1,275,000.00 

680,674.00 

1,963,674.00 

133,738.75 

Cabarrus.-  .  

OA  OAK  7A0  nn 

640,000.00 

214,324.79 

854,324.79 

\JiJ  ,  \JOU  .  \JO 

Other  Purposes 

693  736.25 

2,305,736.25 

209,877.50 

Caldwell  

on  fiio  KKft  nn 
20, Dlii, 000. UU 

216,359.34 

721,807.34 

Other  Purposes 

1,460,500.00 

754,574.00 

2,215,074.00 

150,315.00 

Camden   

o  Aon  nno  nn 

«5,OoO,yyo.ou 

DO, #oU.UU 

16  468.82 

80,218.82 

Other  Purposes 

104,250.00 

37,268.75 

141,518.75 

14,486.25 

Carteret   

9,312,740.00 

Schools 

379,605.00 

264,738.38 

644,343.38 

39,012.13 

Other  Purposes  

3,862,500.00 

2,686,699.00 

6,549,199.00 

360,876.25 

Caswell   

7,224,320.00 

127,050.00 

25,379.63 

152,429.63 

18,122.58 

323,000.00 

153,363.75 

476,363.75 

39,392.50 

Catawba...  

38,421,387.00 

Schools  

1,331,650.00 

631,249.00 

1,962,899.00 

118,931.25 

Other  Purposes  

4,309,650.00 

2,130,695.75 

6,440,345.75 

314,932.50 
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INTEREST  REPAYMENTS  ON  BONDED  OBLIGATIONS  OF  CITIES, 
BUILDING  AND  LITERARY  NOTES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AS  OF  THE 
JUNE  30,  1936 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

$  95,975.80 
294,607.49 

$  98,439.67 
382,005.87 

$  95,445.78 
315,205.00 

$  92,753.28 
356,807.00 

$  91,144.76 
284,437.00 

$  88,873.76 
281,503.00 

$  77,542.76 
314,346.50 

19,200.38 
59,270.00 

20,458.13 
33,105.00 

19,001.88 
43,157.50 

18,325.63 
36,072.50 

17,649.38 
28,390.00 

16,973.13 
49,220.00 

16,296.78 
28,235.00 

1,715.60 
9,922.50 

1,651.04 
9,867.50 

1,586.44 
9,812.50 

1,521.86 
9,757.50 

1,457.28 
9,702.50 

437.70 
9,647.50 

60.00 
9,592.50 

28,391.58 
79,490.00 

27,587.32 
74,887.50 

30,790.58 
73,380.00 

25,754.15 
67,452.50 

26,957.08 
59,200.00 

24,555.32 
58,157.50 

24,006.88 
60,085.00 

240.50 

231.50 

222.50 

213.50 

204.50 

100.00 

106,338.75 

109,653.75 

108,768.75 

105,836.25 

132,903.75 

124,921.25 

102,350.00 

13,320.50 
36,217.50 

14,875.75 
26,317.50 

16,311.00 
25,940.00 

16,166.00 
25,700.00 

15,601.50 
24,840.00 

14,029.50 
34,462.50 

11,420.00 
23,965.00 

38,709.02 
278,475.00 

46,206.03 
275,040.00 

59,495.50 
233,800.00 

42,200.00 
206,402.50 

44,167.50 
241,907.50 

38,427.50 
163,867.50 

33,944.75 
204,715.00 

37,275.98 
96,887.50 

35,799.73 
99,410.00 

34,580.89 
96,752.50 

28,242.19 
96,996.25 

24,312.13 
95,196.25 

24,064.11 
99,348.75 

22,820.50 
92,161.25 

45,945.00 
67,651.00 

53,315.57 
67,198.50 

49,697.25 
71,716.00 

48,940.89 
76,873.50 

47,157.00 
64v611.00 

100.220.64 
59,043.50 

37,846.25 
57,571.00 

33,704.50 
108,374.75 

32,709.42 
108,326.25 

30,774.50 
149,988.75  " 

29,974.00 
101,651.25 

28,973.50 
116,446.25 

28,181.00 
97,936.25 

26,529.00 
119,966.25 

473,694.00 
2,432,367.00 

400,590.88 
2,387,407.00 

506,553.25 
2,533,022.75 

392,937.13 
2,405,151.75 

385,163.50 
2,972,782.25 

426,086.63 
2,254,849.25 

417,506  .25 
2,428,567.50 

59,251.00 
132,147.50 

57,446.13 
131,367.50 

57,641.25 
128,392.50 

55,726.35 
120,177.50 

53,611.50 
118,287.50 

50,734.63 
125,965.00 

46,588.50 
110,510.00 

72,909.10 
269,987.50 

69,827.19 
137,965.00 

66,755.13 
136,002.50 

64,723.06 
131,007.50 

137,191.00 
356,765.00 

58,368.94 
114,025.00 

50,431.88 
107,055.00 

54,577.24 
136,722.50 

53,437.18 
230,295.00 

53,053.76 
123,867.00 

51,461.07 
147,645.00 

49,868.00 
120,302.50 

45,041.69 
107,611.25 

39,383.88 
105,966.25 

9,539.25 
■  15,978.75 

9,191.63 
15,351.25 

8,844.00 
13,977.50 

8,496.38 
13,402.50 

8,148.75 
12,827.50 

5,801.13 
6,310.00 

4,856.25 
6,090.00 

38,096.75 
336,411.25 

41,733.57 
322,076.25 

34,610.99 
337,328.75 

33,655.61 
319,433.75 

30,850.23 
326,992.50 

29,308.85 
343,676.25 

31,064.00 
319,928.75 

19,888.05 
38,180.00 

17,951.75 
36,967.50 

17,357.00 
35,755.00 

16,762.25 
36,482.50 

14,062.50 
35,150.00 

12,079.25 
32,847.50 

10,630.75 
30,515.00 

141,132.50 
332,491.25 

129,733.50 
242,878.75 

125,186.50 
236,478.75 

122,537.00 
230,258.75 

136,328.75 
362,256.25 

119,675.50 
275,473.75 

113,776.50 
240,362.50 
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TABLE  29 


Name  of  County 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Alamance   



Schools  

$  72,864.26 

$  110,685.74 

$  64,007.26 

$  61,928.76 

$  46,165.00 

Other  Purposes  

307,755.50 

351,303.50 

292,725.00 

248,168.75 

252,658.75 

Schools-  -  - 

13,710.63 

13,124.38 

12,538.13 

11,951.88 

11,365.63 

Other  Purposes  

30,322.50 

23,657.50 

18,340.00 

65,160.00 

30,182,50 

Alleghany  

Other  Purposes  

9,53'7.50 

9,482.50 

48,227.50 

6,972.50 

6,917.50 

Schools.   

21,462.88 

23,816.13 

22,879.37 

19,213.75 

8,398.13 

Other  Purposes  

54,799.00 

46,850.00 

41,185.00 

31.620.00 

25,510.00 

Ashe   -  

Other  Purposes  

99,460.00 

96,040.00 

84,325.00 

81,320.00 

82,200.00 

Avery     

Schools   

6,500.00 

14,290.00 

5,600.00 

5,390.00 

5,180.00 

Other  Purposes  

22,783.00 

22,635.00 

22,185.00 

32,185.00 

21,550.00 

Schools   

32,574.12 

31,203.50 

28,446.25 

26,300.00 

1,165.00 

Other  Purposes   

162,670.00 

130,575.00 

124,225.00 

125,995.00 

111,690.00 

Schools                --  - 

20,202.63 

17,235.00 

11,644.00 

4,825.00 

2,715.04 

Other  Purposes  

91,397.50 

88,275.00 

77,152.50 

60,510.50 

52,807.50 

Bladen....   

Schools   

37,155.01 

35,028.75 

31,542.50 

30,583.75 

26,199.38 

Other  Purposes  - .  - 

61,573.50 

50,346.00 

48,113.50 

50,061.00 

43,743.50 

Brunswick    . 

Schools.   

26,777.00 

25,165.00 

24,385.00 

23,605.00 

23,o25.00 

Other  Purposes  

93,948.75 

142,327.50 

97,217.50 

94,792.50 

94,715.00 

Buncombe    - 

Schools   :. 

352,861.88 

550,813.25 

331,413.50 

321,866.25 

31^,570.75 

Other  Purposes  

2,198,361.75 

2,071,733.75 

2,015,277.50 

1,827,585.00 

1,799,545.00 

Burke   

Schools    

42,896.88 

51,250.25 

28,626.63 

27,522.50 

nz>   Jin  o o 

26,419.30 

Other  Purposes  

99,808.75 

98,621.25 

122,288.75 

123,407.50 

57,402.50 

Schools.  

67,947.31 

25,846.75 

18,376.94 

15,193.13 

14,7d5.o1 

Other  Purposes  

93,457.50 

85,222.50 

79,097.50 

73,257.50 

50,042.50 

Caldwell   

Schools   

47,250.52 

32,540.75 

28,485.38 

27,505.00 

24, 1/0. 10 

Other  Purposes  

•  99,809.25 

97,610.00 

94,487.50 

83,010.00 

76,335.00 

Camden    

Schools.  

4,643.38 

4,469.50 

3,257.50 

3,107.50 

Other  Purposes  

6,842.50 

6,567.50 

6,292.50 

6,017.50 

5,742.50 

Carteret   

25,988.25 

25,332.50 

24,719.25 

24,046.00 

CIA    OAH   O  X 

325,031.25 

305,870.00 

389,813.75 

262,799.00 

244,596.25 

CaswelL.    

Schools  

8,647.50 

8,322.25 

3,6M.ov 

1,648.75 

Other  Purposes..  -- 

29,272.50 

28,030.00 

26,787.50 

27,516.25 

14,516.25 

Catawba                    .  . 

Schools..  -   

92,225.25 

91,395.25 

85,635.75 

83,976.25 

104,203.75 

Other  Purposes   

225,762.50 

223,291.25 

213,358.75 

197,038.75 

276,582.50 
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1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

$  46,147.50 
248,528.75 

$  45,602.50 
255,698.75 

$  44,035.00 
245,405.00 

$  40,520.00 
242,160.00 

$  37,125.00 
243,820.00 

$  24,965.00 
235,008.75 

$  26,140.00 
254,430.00 

6,779.38 
38,800.00 

2,553.15 
32,460.00 

1,250.00 
80,217.50 

Paid  Out 

48,550.00 

17,170.00 

26,252.50 

17,287.50 

6,862.50 

6,807.50 

49,402.50 

8,860.00 

8,530.00 

8,200.00 

7,870.00 

7,150.00 
31,670.00 

6,662.50 
31,980.00 

6,425.00 
23,890.00 

6,187.50 
23,050.00 

5,950.00 
22,210.00 

5,712.50 
21,370.00 

5,475.00 
20,530.00 

278,980.00 

64,760.00 

41,540.00 

30,120.00 

28,700.00 

6,705.00 

6,495.00 

4,970.00 
21,460.00 

4,760.00 
21,310.00 

4,550.00 
21,100.00 

840.00 
25,860.00 

840.00 
20,500.00 

14,420.00 
19,910.00 

Paid  Out 
165,665.00 

1,110.00 
109,700.00 

1,055.00 
79,590.00 

Paid  Out 

87,840.00 

59,250.00 

57,500.00 

46,000.00 

44,750.00 

2,605.00 
53,245.00 

2,495.00 
52,527.50 

2,385.00 
50,862.50 

2,275.00 
50,647.50 

2,165.00 
43,850.00 

2,055.00 
42,327.50 

Paid  Out 
41,805.00 

26,385.00 
45,188.50 

85,840.00 
258,683.50 

19,970.00 
22,740.00 

19,175.00 
25,015.00 

19,380.00 
114,125.00 

13,025.00 
13,310.00 

12,475.00 
12,720.00 

22,990.00 
90,637.50 

27,155.00 
87,613.75 

26,045.00 
85,561.25 

22,935.00 
82,453.75 

21,935.00 
46,926.25 

16,935.00 
194,613.75 

16,205.00 
•  30,105.25 

305,886.25 
l,768i920.00 

284,016.25 
1,634,308.75 

272,826.25 
1,616,605.00 

232,393.75 
1,594,684.25 

220,093.75 
1,550,011.25 

207,986.25 
1,511,000.00 

197,153.75 
1,476,605.00 

24,741^25 
55,357.50 

21,663.13 
49,435.00 

15,845.00 
47,635.00 

7,980.00 
45,345.00 

7,700.00 
41,570.00 

7,420.00 
39,890.00 

7,140.00 
27,532.50 

14,337.50 
48,437.50 

11,875.00 
46,832.50 

11,537.50 
50,102.50 

17,200.00 
41,442.50 

16,605.00 
39,977.50 

16,010.00 
35,512.50 

13,415.00 
30,212.50 

23,302.50 
73,875.00 

21,947.50 
73,138.75 

18,092.50 
72,876.25 

17,417.50 
65,328.75 

17,742.50 
59,981.25 

13,127.50 
48,908.75 

9,612.50 
40,091.25 

5,467.50 

72  217  nn 
257,011.25 

17  'iRQ  on 

230,201.25 

17,461.00 
250,976.25 

14,303.00 
216,707.50 

9,950.00 
213,430.00 

8,670.00 
202,927.50 

8,450.00 
195,562.50 

1,042.50 
13,876.25 

1,000.00 

13,236.25 

5,596.25 

5,376.25 

5,156.25 

4,936.25 

4,716.25 

76,360.00 
165,471.25 

73,490.00 
155,336.75 

68,680.00 
142,968.75 

63,990.00 
133,455.00 

54,556.25 
94,877.50 

52,310.00 
91,282.50 

35,515.00 
82,761.25 
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TABLE  29 


Name  of  County 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Alamance                       -  - 

Schools  

Alexander                     -  - 

$  25,265.00 
291,545.00 

$  24,390.00 
242,695.00 

$  41,945.00 
965,810.00 

1  21,500.00 
306,716.25 

$  20,625.00 
55,668.75 

Other  Purposes  

Alleghany   

11,700.00 

11,250.00 

5,925.00 

15,437.50 

9,812.50 

Other  Purposes  

Anson..   

Schools.   

7,540.00 

5,237.50 
22,720.00 

6,237.50 
Paid  Out  

6,962.50 

5,687.50 

5,412.50 

Other  Purposes  

Ashe..     

Schools..   

5,760.00 

5,520.00 

1,280.00 

1,240.00 

Other  Purposes  ..- 

6,185.00 

Paid  Out  

Avery    - 

Schools   

Other  Purposes..  

Beaufort    - 

Schools —   

11,420.00 

11,480.00 

13,060.00 

11,120.00 

9,000.00 

Other  Purposes  

Bertie  ...    

Schools    

43,500.00 

42,250.00 

41,000.00 

39,875.00 

12,250.00 

Other  Purposes..  

Bladen  

Schools    

Other  Purposes.  

Brunswick.   

Schools   

40,225.00 

11,925.00 
12,130.00 

15,415.00 
29,148.75 

169,835.00 
$  1,486,337.50 

38,645.00 

6,500.00 
2,520.00 

14,655.00 
28,191.25 

130,892.50 
1,437,025.00 

37,065.00 

6,200.00 
2,440.00 

Paid  Out  

30,485.00 

5,900.00 
2,360.00 

22,350.00 

5,600.00 
2,280.00 

Other  PAposes  

Buncombe    . 

Schools  

Other  Purposes           -  - 

Burke    

Schools   

27,233.75 

111,955.00 
1,067,131.25 

27,233.75 

98,662.25 
695,213.75 

26,275.25 

66,625.00 
582,225.00 

Other  Purposes  

Cabarrus  

Schools.   

26,452.50 

10,900.00 
33,956.50 

9,217.50 
35,613.75 

25,372.00 

10,450.00 
32,543.75 

3,960.00 
31,336.25 

19,430.00 
Paid  Out  

16,675.00 

15,970.00 

Caldwell   

Other  Purposes   . 

31,131.25 

5,840.00 
30,158.75 

29,718.75 

3,720.00 
22,981.25 

28,306.25 

3,600.00 
18,178.75 

Carteret   

Schools   

Other  Purposes  

Caswell  

8,230.00 
190,277.50 

8,010.00 
175,727.50 

3,900.00 
104,303.75 

3,900.00 
89,411.25 

69,900.00 
50,411.25 

Other  Purposes         .  . 

Catawba.  _ 

Schools  ...   

Other  Purposes         -  - . 

4,496.25 

34,120.00 
69,021.25 

4,276.25 

10,725.00 
38,805.00 

1,142.50 

4,480.00 
29,487.50 

1,095.00 

4,340.00 
28,310.00 

1,047.50 

4,200.00 
21,218.75 
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1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

$  



S  

$   

S   

S  

$   

49,402.50 

37,500.00 

13,295.00 

45,975.00 

10,655.00 

8,232.50 

5,905.00 

575.00 

575.00 

575.00 

10,287.50 

Paid  Out 

5,137.50 

Paid  Out  

1,200.00 

1,160.00 

1,120.00 

1,080.00 

1,040.00 

Paid  Out 

154,500.00 

Paid  Out  

12,250.00 

251,125.00 

Paid  Out 

14,432.50 

12,375.00 

11,900.00 

11,425.00 

10,950.00 

10,475.00 

Paid  Out 

2,200.00 

Paid  Out 

2,120.00 

2,040.00 

Paid  Out 

25,318.25 

24,361.25 

23,403.75 

22,446.25 

21,488.75 

20,531.25 

18,616.25 

64,250.00 
546,137.00 

61,874.00 
553,971.25 

59,500.00 
458,516.25 

57,125.00 
436,993.75 

54,750.00 
412,686.25 

52,375.00 
326,398.75 

Paid  Out 
235,950.00 

15,265.00 

14,560.00 

5,855.00 

5,630.00 

5,405.00 

4,180.00 

Paid  Out 

2,550.00 

2,450.00 

2,350.00 

2,250.00 

2,150.00 

2,050.00 

Paid  Out 

3,480.00 
17,466.25 

3,360.00 
16,753.75 

3,240.00 
15,941.25 

3,120.00 
10,328.75 

Paid  Out 

3,498.75 

3,356.25 

3,213.75 

43,335.00 

39,462.50 

24,647.50 

36,217.50 

32,732.50 

1,027.50 

Paid  Out 

4,060.00 
11,027.50 

3,920.00 
7,652.50 

3,780.00 
7,337.50 

3,640.00 
6.047.50 

Paid  Out  .. 

5,782.50 

2,517.50 

2,402.50 
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Name  of  County 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Alamance  .-.   



Other  Purposes  

5,125.00 

Paid  Out 

Other  Piirposes.  _ 

Other  Purposes   

Ashe    

Other  Purposes  

Avery   

Beaufort   

Bertie    

Other  Purposes  

Bladen...    

Brunswick  

Schools   

Other  Purposes.  

Paid  Out 

Buncombe.  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

205,540.00 

64,655.00 

Paid  Out 

Burke   

Schools...  

Cabarrus   

Caldwell..   

Other  Purposes  

3,071.25 

Paid  Out 

Camden     

Carteret..   

Catawba.   

Other  Purposes   

2,287.50 

2,172.50 

20,057.50 

Paid  Out 
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1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

%  

Grand  Total 


$  1,480,446.83 
7,724,241.85 


220,971.12 
768,992.50 


10,210.10 
291,927.50 


347,693.67 
973,199.00 


1,982.00 
1,811,913.75 


184,828.50 
852,462.50 


453,892.17 
,495,653.75 


320,572.38 
1,720.734.00 


828,642.39 
1,301,308.25 


552,528.92 
2,340,616.75 


8,037,912.28 
19,498,259.50 


710,492.26 
1,963,674.00 


854,324.79 
2,305,736.25 


721,807.34 
2,215,074.00 


80,218.82 
141,518.75 


644,343.38 
6,549.199.00 


152,429.63 
476,363.75 


1,962,899.00 
6,440,345.75 
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Name  of  County 


Valuation 
1936 


Obligations  to  Maturity 


Principal 

Interest 

Total 

1936 

$  337,470.00 
1,375,400.00 

$  158,259.47 
1,001,293.75 

$  495,729.47 
2,376,693.75 

$  35,087.96 
115,523.50 

123,600.00 
1,718,000.00 

38,681.28 
1,088,476.25 

162,281.25 
2,806,476.25 

13,112.88 
143,036.25 

76,500.00 
514,100.00 

30,255.00 
226,524.00 

106,755.00 
740,624.00 

10,910.00 
51,863.75 

35,450.00 
377,500.00 

10,925.28 
293,300.00 

46,375.28 
670,800.00 

4,716.63 
35,820.00 

675,100.00 
2,652,800.00 

236,935.13 
1,337,439.15 

912,035.13 
3,990,239.15 

62,339.27 
202,642.25 

636,500.00 
1,470,000.00 

273,233.19 
929,061.20 

909,733.19 
2,399,061.20 

61,157.63 
138,148.75 

730,450.00 
3,006,200.00 

328,828.65 
1,714,057.50 

1,059,278.65 
4,720,257.50 

70,063.63 
269,609.50 

892,550.00 
3,607,500.00 

765,137.15 
1,900,475.00 

1,657,687.15 
5,507,975.00 

65,408.17 
328,267.50 

63,080.00 
15,000.00 

24,272.85 
2,250.00 

87,352.85 
17,250.00 

13,195.25 
900.00 

48,855.00 
474,500.00 

12,161.32 
427,035.00 

61,016.32 
901,535.00 

8,203.79 
37,290.00 

1,430,090.00 
3,420,500.00 

703, 774. S3 
2,043,873.12 

2,133,864.83 
5,464,373.12 

126,008.27 
358,361.25 

153,600.00 
373,500.00 

61,768.90 
210,094.96 

215,368.90 
583,594.96 

17,100.38 
37,800.62 

593,300.00 
1,840,900.00 

246,010.64 
1,265,250.75 

839,310.64 
3,106,150.75 

65,263.76 
156,308.00 

2,242,915.00 
11,231,000.00 

1,123,194.47 
6,621,657.75 

3,366,109.47 
17,852,657.75 

201,798.77 
992,761.25 

477,740.00 
2,038,100.00 

168,645.15 
1,201,055.75 

646,385.15 
3,239,155.75 

58,656.10 
188,091.50 

4,145,000.00 
15,316,200.00 

1,997,452.50 
8,780,159.83 

6,142,452.50 
24,096,359.83 

412,580.00 
1,497,444.24 

305,800.00 
1,373,000.00 

118,550.00 
846,822.00 

424,350.00 
2,219,822.00 

37,756.51 
115,682.50 

1,704,500.00 
5,923,000.00 

758,453.50 
3,917,603.00 

2,462,903.50 
9,840,603.00 

162,196.85 
522,097.25 

Chatham  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Cherokee   

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 

Chowan  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 

Clay  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Cleveland  

Schools   

Other  Purposes- 
Columbus  

Schools-  --- 

Other  Purposes- 
Craven   

Schools   

Other  Purposes- 
Cumberland  

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Currituck  

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Dare  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Davidson  

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Davie  

Schools  

Other  Purposes.. 

Duplin   

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Durham  

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

*Edgecombe  

Schools..  

Other  Purposes— 

Forsyth..  

Schools  

Other  Purposes.. 

Franklin  

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Gaston  

Schools   

Other  Purposes.. 


$  15,087,884.00 


7,242,088.00 


,765,207.00 


1,699,429.00 


29,051,814.00 


18,335,110.00 


13,001,015.00 


20,031,681.00 


4,414,461.00 


2,597,758.00 


32,392,031.00 


10,737,075.00 
15,614,674.00 


99,624,872.00 


23,963,048.00 


158,451,120.00 


11,091,498.00 


75,853,953.00 


Issues  of  Edgecombe-Nash-Rocky  Mount.   Charged  to  Nash. 
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1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

$  35,447.78 
114,982.00 

$  41,856.09 
114,114.00 

$  39,492.41 
116,680.00 

$  35,218.71 
111,412.00 

$  36,274.38 
103,638.50 

$  34,494.19 
99,400.00 

$  25,674.00 
97,076.50 

12,781.75 
125,448.75 

12,460.63 
132,956.25 

12,139.50 
167,418.75 

30,768.38 
163,162.50 

9,129.25 
269,867.50 

19,34Cf.l3 
210,941.25 

7,068.50 
171,933.75 

10,570.00 
50,286.75 

9,730.00 
49,679.75 

9,410.00 
45,908.75 

9,090.00 
40,530.00 

8,240.00 
38,302.50 

6,965.00 
46,100.00 

4,715.00 
36,447.50 

4,576.50 
27,660.00 

4,436.38 
27,300.00 

4,296.25 
26,940.00 

4,156.13 
28,580.00 

4,516.00 
32,950.00 

3,766.13 
27,220.00 

3,192.50 
24,840.00 

103,826.50 
205,708.25 

70,132.52 
329,219.25 

68,113.50 
185,875.25 

65,494.52 
167,221.25 

63,489.50 
190,047.25 

57,502.52 
150,453.25 

56,393.75 
138,858.02 

59,649.63 
135,851.25 

58,141.63 
136,405.00 

58,633.63 
133,870.00 

57,031.13 
120,906.25 

66,453.88 
168,781.25 

55,153.38 
118,975.00 

52,078.13 
116,547.50 

68,491.25 
354,206.00 

72,918.88 
336,957.50 

71,061.50 
328,875.00 

69,191.63 
305,452.50 

164,321.75 
272,140.00 

72,558.13 
287,202.50 

98,123.75 
168,795.00 

65,170.50 
321,391.25 

70,942.90 
418,500.00 

69,167.75 
301,610.00 

67,970.38 
302,580.00 

115,514.00 
314,727.50 

60,926.62 
288,942.50 

57,768.00 
281,582,50 

6,799.00 
900.00 

6,594.55 
15,450.00 

6,673.46 
41,665.00 

6,398.20 

6,201.85 

13,005.50 

4,596.50 

3,960.00 

7,113.03 
37,235.00 

6,437.89 
40,795.00 

9,002.32 
39,925.00 

8,598.76 
39,055.00 

8,099.69 
41,095.00 

5,294.75 
40,045.00 

128,500.50 
329,383.75 

135,505.08 
307,966.25 

131,626.16 
303,068.75 

129,578.90 
294,933.75 

127,138.44 
355,537.07 

119,930.67 
306,152.30 

118,268.59 
251,823.75 

21,612.50 
37,831.87 

15,824.63 
35,863.12 

15,336.75 
36,409.37 

14,848.88 
37,340.62 

13,361.00 
36,096.87 

12,933.13 
33,978.12 

10,117.75 
32,919.37 

63,480.38 
156,858.50 

66,978.07 
160,714.00 

64,947.63 
156,731.50 

62,932.26 
152,965.00 

55,006.38 
163,257.50 

53,351.51 
155,420.00 

133,429.38 
167,002.50 

202,316.88 
998,178.75 

200,296.00 
987,067.50 

196,200.25 
1,002,103.75 

195,945.69 
989,313.25 

193,422.38 
1,328,065.75 

185,391.56 
1,064,200.00 

187,195.75 
897,034.25 

53,730.05 
204,047.50 

51,974.00 
188,323.50 

85,402.75 
196,124.50 

86,106.50 
170,165.00 

43,110.25 
188,395.00 

38,932.75 
158,615.00 

32,326.00 
146,520.00 

412  049.00 
1,567,468.00 

401,130.00 
1,229,753.74 

355,205.00 
1,214,338.25 

345,942.50 
1,330,682.19 

■  336,680.00 
1,254,527.50 

329,362.50 
1,131,3-56.24 

317,125.00 
1,121,877.50 

46,691.75 
114,492.50 

33,827.01 
116,612.50 

30,810.25 
123,176.50 

2o,o7d.51 
164,998.50 

27,976.75 
181,715.00 

OT  f\Qf\  AA 

98,585.00 

114,205.00 

218,645.58 
573,675.00 

180,712.13 
710,800.00 

165,930.50 
481,855.00 

174,196.15 
482,437.50 

289,602.75 
508,030.00 

123,891.63 
465,411.25 

146,559.75 
617,868.75 
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Name  of  County 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Chatham..  

Schools   

$  23,186.56 

$  21,164.13 

$  18,246.50 

$  17,329.88 

$  15,376.25 

Other  Pxirposes-.  

100,715.50 

114,417.00 

99,168.50 

94,342.50 

94,571.50 

Cherokee   

Schools    

20,080.13 

13,841.75 

3,428.38 

3,290.00 

710.00 

Other  Purposes  

103,886.25 

89,273.75 

91,782.50 

85,411.25 

78,158.75 

Chowan    

Schools —  

4,545.00 

4,375.00 

4,205.00 

4,035.00 

3,865.00 

Other  Purposes  

36,190.00 

34,880.00 

32,695.00 

31,334.75 

30,074.25 

Clay    

Schools    

1,709.38 

1,656.25 

1,603.13 

1,550.00 

300.00 

Other  Purposes  

91,410.00 

19,980.00 

24,470.00 

18,960.00 

18,600.00 

Cleveland   

Schools   

54,705.77 

50,255.25 

40,502.64 

39,115.00 

35,120.01 

Other  Purposes..  

139,809.00 

127,383.25 

121,132.50 

109,124.25 

107,517.25 

Schools    

59,270.63 

55,353.13 

42,097.88 

40,685.63 

38,067.50 

Other  Purposes   

138,421.25 

87,348.75 

93,909.99 

92,871.25 

94,634.99 

Craven  

Schools  

59,090.63 

56,807.50 

52,370.00 

20,932.50 

20,245.00 

Other  Purposes  

164,705.00 

160,865.00 

158,975.00 

277,847.50 

157,012,50 

Cumberland  

Schools  

54,796.63 

54,862.50 

53,570.87 

52,063.75 

46,346.25 

Other  Purposes  

273,170.50 

276,682.50 

229,655.00 

231,377.50 

223,896.25 

Schools   

3,200.00 

3,080.00 

2,960.00 

2,840.00 

2.720.00 

Schools  

629.31 

605.88 

182.44 

175.00 

Paid  Out  

Other  Purposes  

38,996.00 

37,945.00 

36,410.00 

35,875.00 

32,340.00 

Davidson  

Schools  

112,555.37 

108,182.09 

102,423.24 

99,024.34 

90,086.11 

Other  Purposes.-  

306,821.25 

259,513.75 

2dO,701.25 

251,538.75 

195,971.25 

Schools   

12,223.88 

11,805.00 

10,285.00 

9,915.00 

9,545.00 

Other  Purposes.-  

28,346.25 

24,523.75 

23,776.25 

23,028.75 

23,256.25 

Duplin   

Schools    

31,556.26 

30,518.13 

23.474.38 

21,035.00 

17,462.50 

Other  Purposes  

143,615.00 

128,347.50 

117.390.00 

123,732.50 

125,837.50 

Durham  

Schools  

181,668.69 

177,845.38 

170,513.31 

165,581.25 

157,488.75 

Other  Purposes  

713,312.50 

668,685.50 

609,038.71 

601,961.25 

542,797.50 

*Edgecombe   

Schools  -  

27,098.00 

26,140.00 

22,213.75 

21,387.50 

18,167.50 

Other  Purposes  

132,245.00 

127,470.00 

179,005.00 

98,537.50 

95,977.50 

Forsyth   

362,180.00 

297,212.50 

287,930.00 

328,375.00 

267,797.50 

Other  Purposes   

1,48.1,313.74 

1,051,315.00 

917,071.24 

849,507.50 

809,599.99 

Franklin  

Schools   

18,938.51 

20,292.75 

15, 048. 08 

14,555.00 

1  1  /\A  c  Ark 

Other  Purposes   

115,700.00 

75,915.00 

111,645.00 

88,490.00 

65,335.00 

Schools   

107,269.38 

115,621.25 

214,262.78 

79,556.20 

77,425.00 

Other  Purposes —  

477.257.50 

407,381.25 

511,894.25 

419,851.25 

262,430.00 
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1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

$  14,830.63 
163,710.50 

$  14,285.00 
116,474.50 

$  12,542.50 
81,579.75 

$  12,050.00 
74,891.25 

$  9,617.50 
77,171.50 

$  7,300.00 
65,560.50 

%  11,037.50 
134,472.50 

680.00 
74,146.25 

650.00 
72,253.75 

620.00 
102,332.50 

590.00 
154,741.25 

560.00 
141,418.75 

520.00 
167,696.25 

Paid  Out 
218,645.00 

3,695.00 
28,815.00 

3,525.00 
21,401.25 

2,385.00 
20,733.75 

2,275.00 
19,766.25 

2,165.00 
12,798.75 

2,055.00 
6,161.25 

Paid  Out 
Paid  Out 

1,300.00 

1,240.00 

1,180.00 

1,120.00 
12,960.00 

1,060.00 

Paid  Out  

18,240.00 

17,880.00 

87,370.00 

37,600.00 

5,890.00 

75,830.00 

30,666.25 
84,832.75 

26,663.13 
81,022.00 

25,750.00 
79,348.75 

14,790.00 
77,621.75 

14,175.00 
73,894.50 

13,560.00 
70,023.76 

12,945.00 
68,362.50 

36,699.38 
89,261.25 

30,481.25 
83,086.24 

32,168.75 
84,365.00 

28,963.75 
76,368.74 

27,886.25 
68,697.50 

24,863.75 
63,201.24 

24,896.25 
57,385.00 

19,617.50 
182,457.50 

21,780.00 
206,102.50 

23,382.50 
186,995.00 

22,375.00 
165,065.00 

16,427.50 
132,375.00 

8,700.00 
126,965.00 

8,340.00 
122,555.00 

45,558.75 
231,067.50 

46,718.75 
219,001.25 

45,826.25 
211,026.25 

44,933.75 
198,888.25 

58,041.25 
210,651.25 

228,108.75 
115,175.00 

15,000.00 
106,950.00 

2,600.00 

2,480.00 

2,360.00 

2,240.00 

2,120.00 

Paid  Out 

35,470.00 

34,330.00 

35,645.00 

30,900.00 

29,820.00 

28,740.00 

26,690.00 

85,431.59 
244,811.25 

82,756.49 
138,366.25 

73,307.00 
125,016.25 

65,671.24 
124,060.00 

47,801.75 
120,032.50 

42,751.75 
120,867.50 

40,274.00 
116,565.00 

9,175.00 
21,973.75 

7,805.00 
24,116.25 

7,490.00 
19,283.75 

8,175.00 
18,566.25 

7,815.00 

Paid  Out  

59,498.75 

7,676.25 

5,873.75 

16,900.00 
121,382.50 

16,337.50 
123,730.00 

16,775.00 
128,612.50 

16,162.50 
157,165.00 

15,550.00 
102,867.50 

14,937.50 
99,820.00 

14,325.00 
95,172.50 

150,621.25 
527,487.75 

115,703.75 
490,346.25 

117,686,25 
432,591.25' 

92,931.25 
412,971.25 

89,673.75 
380,146.25 

87,398.00 
373,853.75 

80,203.75 
342,917.50 

17,447.50 
94,392.50 

16,727.50 
91 ! 782. 50 

11,120.00 
114,172.50 

10,625.00 
79,400.00 

7,130.00 
76,945.00 

6,790.00 
72,640.00 

2,450.00 
69,513.75 

257,470.00 
770,053.75 

239,530.00 
710,284.99 

216,322.50 
659,551.25 

248,840.00 
967,459.99 

177,082.50 
584,948.50 

159,165.00 
573,706.26 

113,730.00 
545,230.00 

1 Q    IOC  AA 

205,597.50 

9,o75.00 
152,320.00 

73,392.50 

0  70K  (\r\ 

o,  /yo.uu 
37,065.00 

o , 400 . UU 
44,487.50 

o,U<O.UU 

34,885.00 

6,715.00 
107,564.50 

56,242.50 
259,480.75 

52,221.25 
233,353.75 

49,251.25 
224,240.00 

45,281.25 
217,218.75 

36,567.50 
198,553.75 

29,262.50 
194,275.75 

23,053.75 
189,927.50 
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Name  of  County 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Chatham   ... 

Schools  --- 

Other  Purposes   - 

Cherokee    

f  6,575.00 
51,651.25 

$  6,312.00 
48,503.75 

$  6,050.00 
44,231.25 

$  5,787.50 
42,608.75 

$  5,525.00 
35,786.25 

Other  Purposes  

Chowan.-   

16,185.00 

3,720.00 

1,600.00 

1,540.00 

1,480.00 

Clay  

Other  Purposes  

10,300.00 

3,330.00 
55,945.00 

Paid  Out 

Paid  Out  

Cleveland   

Schools   

3,165.00 
44,877.50 

Paid  Out.  

Other  Purposes  

Schools  

41,607.50 

37,051.25 

33,636.25 

Other  Purposes  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Cumberland...   

Schools  —  -   

Other  Purposes.  

Currituck   

67,985.00 

7,980.00 
104,045.00 

15,000.00 
122,435.00 

74,905,00 

7,620.00 
98,985.00 

15,000.00 
117,469.00 

71,575.00 

7,260.00 
93,925.00 

15,000.00 
35,305.00 

68,245.00 

6,900.00 
43,865.00 

15,000.00 
28,887.50 

6,415.00 

6,540.00 
7,505.00 

15,000.00 
27,732.50 

Other  Purposes  

Davidson    

Schools    -- 

Other  Purposes  

Davie...   -  . 

24,700.00 

30,997.00 
112,262.50 

23,740.00 

29,352.50 
99,240.00 

12,930.00 

28,342.50 
91,597.50 

70,620.00 

28,308.75 
88,055.00 

13,310.00 

23,251.25 
80,592.50 

Other  Purposes  

Duplin..   

Schools  

5,616.25 

11,712.50 
87,800.00 

78,091.25 
346,233.75 

2,350.00 
65,376.25 

110,137.50 
523,298.74 

6,405.00 
16,510.00 

22,206.25 
174,805.00 

5,358.75 

11,200.00 
99,911.25 

74,953.25 
331,303.75 

3,225.00 
68,366.25 

85,700.00 
419,905.00 

5,125.00 
15,782.50 

18,445.00 
166,248.75 

1,201.25 

10,687.50 
94,507^50 

45,816.25 
'  318,406.25 

3,075.00 
66,073.75 

81,900.00 
380,466.24 

1,143.75 

5,287.50 
45,177.50 

15,375.00 
317,495.00 

Paid  Out  

1,086.25 
Paid  Out  

Other  Purposes  

Durham                       .  . 

Schools                     -  - 

33,185.00 
Paid  Out  

Other  Purposes  

*Edgecombe    _ 

Schools    

309,310.00 

65,731.25 
Paid  Out  

60,425.00 

Other  Purposes  

Franklin  

Schools  .  . 

348,022.50 

323,413.74 

Other  Purposes  

Gaston..   

Other  Purposes  

10,180.00 

17,770.00 
951,603.75 

10,672.50 

18,071.25 
102,116.25 

9,635.00 

12,448.75 
96,066.25 
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1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

$  5,262.50 
27,670.00 

Paid  Out  

$-  -  — 

$   

$   

1  



$  28,570.00 

2,240.00 

2,160.00 

2,080.00 

Paid  Out 

1,420.00 

1,360.00 

1,300.00 

2,240.00 

2,120.00 

Paid  Out 

7 

31,250.00 

27,050.00 

22,940.00 

27,010.00 

25,830.00 

14,650.00 

4,207.50 

5,600.00 

6,180.00 
2,275.00 

265,000.00 
26,577.50 

5,300.00 
Paid  Out 

Paid  Out 

1,200.00 
Paid  Out 

1,150.00 

1,110.00 

1,050.00 

Paid  Out 

25,422.50 

18,410.00 

17,540.00 

2,052.50 

Paid  Out  ... 

12,650.00 

4,546.25 
77,210.00 

11,990.00 

4,373.75 
62,065.00 

11,330.00 

4,201.25 
56,277.50 

Paid  Out 

4,028.75 
39,060.00 

3,356.25 
9,440.00 

3,213.75 
9,055.00 

3,071.25 
8,670.00 

1,028.75 

Paid  Out  

2,280.00 

2,200.00 

2,120.00 

2,040.00 

Paid  Out 

289,250.00 

279,340.00 

268,465.00 

259,603.75 

215,706.25 

179,076.25 

153,431.25 

48,105.00 

46,335.00 

44,665.00 

42,895.00 

28,410.00 

25,210.00 

2,150.00 

309,205.00 

289,116.24 

251,677.50 

222,032.50 

162,822.50 

138,967.50 

113,610.00 

8,627.50 

12,702.50 
86,667.50 

2,300.00 

13,308.75 
67,368.75 

2,180.00 

2,060.00 

Paid  Out 

63,630.00 

58,942.50 

33,116.75 

31,196.25 

25,851.25 
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Name  of  Countt 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Schools  

Other  Purposes.  

Cherokee    

Schools   .  

Other  Purposes   

Chowan    

Schools   

Other  Purposes   

Clay    

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Cleveland    

Schools  

Other  Purposes   

2,052.50 

Paid  Out 

Columbus   

Schools..   

Other  Purposes   

Craven   

Other  Purposes  

Cumberland  

Schools  -.   

Other  Purposes  

Currituck    

Schools...  

Other  Purposes   

Dare     

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Davidson    

Paid  Out 

Schools.   

Other  Purposes  

6,285.00 

3,071.26 

Paid  Out 

Davie  

Schools   

Other  Purposes.  

Duplin   

Schools.   

Durham  

Other  Purposes  

108,303.75 

47,422.50 

45,862.50 

44,302.50 

42,742.50 

41,182.50 

*Edgecombe    

Other  Purposes   

2,050.00 

Paid  Out 

Forsyth   

87,900.00 

70,000.00 

51,315.00 

46,302.50 

44,382.50 

12,510.00 

Franklin   

Gaston     

16,758.75 

8,190.00 

Paid  Out 
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1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 



s  

$   

$   

$  

$  

$  

$   

11,100.00 

10,720.00 

11,316.25 

9,896.25 

6,551.25 

6,273.75 

3,067.50 

6,012.50 

5,787.50 

5,562.50 

5,337.50 

5,112.50 

Paid  Out 

$  495.729.47 
2,376,693.75 
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Name  of  County 


Gates  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Graham  

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Granville  

Schools—  

Other  Purposes- 
Greene  

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Guilford  

Schools.  

Other  Purposes- 
Halifax   

Schools.  

Other  Purposes— 

Harnett  

Schools  

Other  Purposes.- 

Haywood  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Henderson  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Hertford   

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Hoke   

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Hyde   

Schools  

■  Other  Purposes— 

Iredell  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Jackson  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Johnston   

Schools.  

Other  Purposes- 
Jones  

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Lee   

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Lenoir  

Schools   

Other  Purposes- 


Valuation 
1936 


$  5,031,435.00 


,497,282.00 


16,563,012.00 


,762,255.00 


160,028,332.00 


30,308,319.00 


18,747,123.00 


22,757,401.00 


20,416,186.00 


7,606,148.00 


7,224,225.00 


3,474,955.00 


32,122,751.00 


7,983,088.00 


30,155,580.00 


3,922,562.00 


10,674,409.00 


18,281,710.00 


Obligations  to  Maturity 


Principal 


$  147,085.00 
111,200.00 

68,500.00 
355,000.00 

550,875.00 
1,047,200.00 

267,250.00 
745,500.00 

5,772,500.00 
24,822,617.75 

221,791.30 
2,523,000.00 

998,300.00 
1,474,700.00 

694,300.00 
2,194,300.00 

1,157,750.00 
4,913,000.00 

216,550.00 
646,000.00 

148,850.00 
279,000.00 

106,750.00 
555,341.70 

847,300.00 
5,094,000.00 

110,075.00 
1,257,500.00 

2,289,500.00 
3,565,500.00 

225,850.00 
412,000.00 

324,025.00 
1,210,500.00 

1,037,923.00 
2,461,000.00 


Interest 


;  33,789.92 
41,677.50 

18,991.99 
206,337.50 

221,238.13 
520,147.50 

108,798.83 
301.762.00 

3,307,815.45 
18,517.808.45 

49,421.35 
1,548,411.38 

451,836.03 
834,755.25 

387,331.42 
1,266,337.50 

542,031.00 
2,665,505.75 

86,432.19 
341,245.00 

64,192.47 
130,072.50 

33,737.55 
432,345.00 

406,072.25 
2,586,476.25 

20,754.59 
738,185.00 

1,051,845.06 
2,199,444.50 

80,107.00 
207,420.00 

141,504.98 
781,555.50 

480,786.67 
1,227,629.75 


Total 


$  180,874.92 
152,877.50 

87,491.99 
561,337.50 

772,113.13 
1,567,347.50 

376,048.83 
1,047,262.00 

9,080,315.45 
43,340,426.20 

271,212.65 
4,071,411.38 

1,450,136.03 
2,309,455.25 

1,081,631.42 
3,460,637.50 

1,699,781.00 
7,578,505.75 

302,982.19 
987,245.00 

213,042.47 
409,072.50 

140,487.55 
987,686.70 

1,253,372.25 
7,680,476.25 

130,829.59 
1,995,685.00 

3,341,345.06 
5,764,944.50 

305,957.00 
619,420.00 

465,529.98 
1,992,055.50 

1,518,709.67 
3,688,629.75 


1936 


18,953.27 
10,303.25 

7,749.96 
38,260.00 

67,246.16 
96,806.25 

26,797.25 
68,737.50 

420,985.63 
,891,947.96 

33,732.50 
226,100.00 

98,982.00 
131,647.00 

70,382.75 
298,112.00 

127,865.00 
524,865.00 

23,625.19 
75,180.00 

13,194.27 
26,112.50 

15,926.92 
51,560.50 

80,048.75 
457,916.25 

15,433.91 
128,450.00 

177,329.00 
236,077.50 

31,767.25 
49,830.00 

40,589.68 
113,475.00 

104,980.46 
252,092.25 
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mi 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

$  17,564.96 
10,059.75 

$  17,567.80 
9,816.25 

$  16,935.19 
9,572.75 

$  18,320.70 
12,250.50 

$  56,732.69 
11,851.50 

1  13,226.70 
11,448.50 

$  6,733.94 
10,447.50 

7,541.88 
37,255.00 

7,334.69 
36,265.00 

7,127.50 
35,275.00 

6,920.31 
34,270.00 

30,713.13 
33,265.00 

4,060.94 
30,260.00 

3,908.75 
44,905.00 

70,124.47 
135,438.75 

66,212.00 
98,051.25 

65,091.75 
147,881.25 

61,941.50 
85,492.50 

57,851.25 
81,247.50 

54,313.00 
90,818.75 

70,299.00 
89,985.00 

25,184.91 
63,542.50 

23,720.08 
69,187.50 

22,901.64 
67,812.50 

70,889.02 
263,732.50 

18,766.39 
■  61,117.50 

17,223.76 
57,907.50 

18,793.48 
57,014.50 

437,810.49 
1,682,847.22 

437,131.88 
1,843,835.46 

479,128.74 
2,031,711.72 

514,713.13 
1,961,491.71 

501,304.99 
1,568,826.47 

472,266.88 
1,925,620.46 

500,887.50 
1,765,522.97 

33,307.03 
225,222.49 

32,747.72 
225,762.50 

28,154.15 
223,147.49 

29,440.59 
546,591.25 

25,787.02 
190,261.99 

24,630.21 
199,483.75 

18,129.89 
190,297.99 

120,029.88 
175,299.50 

96,212.00 
156,720.75 

123,451.13 
122,076.00 

128,469.00 
297,945.75 

85,270.13 
128,625,75 

80,608.50 
95,459.75 

93,633.38 
141,583.75 

70,868.14 
300,842.89 

68,826.32 
320,114.57 

79,698.38 
382,159.63 

65,670.44 
313,079.19 

65,694.50 
264,393.25 

103,048.57 
269,067.32 

*  65,051.38 
223,627.63 

130,760.00 
515,325.00 

158,115.00 
578,718.75 

123,445.00 
601,393.75 

120,292.50 
563,251.50 

117,246.25 
468,406.25 

96,653.75 
391,273.75 

98,985.00 
381,741.25 

23,305.63 
77,950.00 

23,456.85 
70,420.00 

22,715.38 
68,190.00 

20,560.25 
70,960.00 

45,096.13 
68,420.00 

17,930.00 
65,900.00 

15,887.38 
62,400.00 

13,405.63 
26,507.50 

13,134.31 
25,852.50 

13,473.00 
25,197.50 

12,955.69 
24,542.50 

12,646.38 
23,887.50 

12,337.06 
23,232.50 

40,690.75 
75,350.00 

15,368.88 
50,420.50 

15,025.75 
52,622.20 

13,914.25 
50,940.00 

13,420.75 
49,620.00 

12,930.25 
48,300.00 

13,164.75 
49,893.75 

11,728.00 
49,401.25 

85,029.25 
454,845.00 

78,359.75 
492,287.50 

87,188,25 
440,198.50 

74,712.75 
477,526.50 

132,737.25 
413,583.75 

65,213.00 
547,610.00 

62,876.25 
582,977.50 

15,736.73 
135,480.00 

15,397.40 
135,850.00 

13,890.14 
136,450.00 

14,381.39 
130,930.00 

13,847.88 
125,475.00 

13,314.38 
121,995.00 

10,751.50 
116,485.00 

172,643.06 
257,248.75 

171,963.00 
253,338.75 

167,913.50 
257,943.75 

167,734.00 
256,308.75 

167,674.00 
307,574.50 

135,171.00 
239,630.00 

252,982.50 
221,837.50 

30,200.00 
23,370.00 

29,153.75 
23,160.00 

43,105.50 
22,950.00 

26,158.25 
22,740.00 

25,597.25 
22,530.00 

25,495.00 
23,320.00 

21,691.25 
23,050.00 

31,329.80 
112,386.25 

30,522.72 
149,413.75 

OA   aCiK  0/1 

oO,Dy6..i4 
104,539.25 

on  QA7  7fi 

103,738.75 

QC  7t;n  OS 

OO, tOV.LO 

119,153.75 

07  ceo  on 
110,203.75 

OK  Qon  41^ 
116,316.50 

104,775.73 
250,353.75 

102,520.00 
248,377.50 

109,824.25 
250,042.50 

106,109.02 
253,037.50 

103,804.20 
249,627.50 

101,648.53 
226,467.50 

95,074.53 
205,076.25 

10 
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Name  of  County 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Gates          --  - 

Schools.--  ------ 

$  4,368.95 

$  4,218.94 

$  1,440.44 

$  1,015.94 

$  375.00 

Other  Pxirposes         -  -  - 

10,082.50 

9,717,.^0 

6,142.50 

6,625.00 

6,375.00 

Graham                       --  - 

Schools  -  

4,756.66 

3,549.38 

1,954.69 

1,875.00 

Paid  Out  

Other  Purposes   

28,0£0.00 

17,175.00 

26,497.50 

35,232.50 

28,817.50 

Granville   

Schools  .   

43,160.00 

17,596.00 

15,678.00 

13,620.00 

13,330.00 

Other  Purposes  

48,395.00 

45,705.00 

273,860.00 

31,115.00 

74,038.75 

17,479.21 

16,864.93 

14,540.66 

12,400.75 

9,777.85 

Other  Purposes  

50,853.75 

51,677.50 

38,642.50 

29,817.50 

28,652.50 

Guilford  

Schools                   -  - 

445,519.38 

430,376.25 

470,219.75 

411,272.50 

395,887.50 

Other  Purposes  

1,736,126.96 

1,617,806.66 

1,652,961.65 

1,417,736.66 

1,580,429.15 

Schools    - 

10,857.83 

9,440.76 

5,764.95 

4,050.00 

1,500.00 

Other  Purposes   . 

220,473.75 

174,174.99 

183,043.75 

158,893.79 

143,736.25 

Harnett---    

Schools   -  

65,489.E0 

63,5€0.63 

55,303.75 

53,416.88 

50,643.75, 

Other  Purposes  

90,073.75 

96,333.75 

122,268.75 

73,166.25 

70,751.25 

Haywood   

Schools        -  ------ 

40,884.69 

41,633.25 

40,232.82 

36,409.13 

36,354.56 

Other  Purposes         -  - 

196,912.94 

278,392.00 

157,031.82 

158,392.88 

195,018.31 

Henderson                  -  -  - 

Schools   - 

76,567.00 

73,033.75 

67,178.75 

64,833.75 

53,765.00 

Other  Purposes  - .  - 

311,048.25 

292,178.75 

273,473.75 

241,870.00 

227,568.75 

Hertford   

,  15,214.50 

13,745.63 

11,915.00 

10,320.00 

6,315.00 

Other  Purposes   - 

56,000.00 

53,770.00 

44,500.00 

44,145.00 

41,760.00 

Hoke    

Schools.   

8,344.44 

22,660.13 

6,565.81 

5,957.50 

4,295.00 

16,235.00 

18,660.00 

56,920.00 

10,030.00 

24,640.00 

Hyde-  

5,192.00 

3,496.00 

2,960.00 

2,840.00 

2,720.00 

39,598.75 

38,541.25 

37,483.75 

36,426.25 

35,368.75 

Iredell  

84,155.00 

56,096.25 

48,063.75 

46,531.25 

42,126.25 

Other  Purposes   - 

393,240.00 

348,650.00 

361,422.50 

315,326.25 

351,192.50 

7,250.13 

5,988.75 

3,487.38 

1,350.00 

Paid  Out  

107,185.00 

95,185.00 

72,115.00 

68,675.00 

66,765.00 

Johnston-   --   

161,733.00 

130,311.00 

186,264.00 

274,677.00 

93,530.00 

190,942.50 

191,022.50 

169,195.00 

205,498.75 

146,421.25 

Jones                         -  -. 

Schools  

19,493.75 

7,796.25 

7,478.75 

7,161.25 

6,843.75 

Other  Purposes   _ 

22,780.00 

319,510.00 

7,390.00 

7,120.00 

6,365.00 

Lee.                            -  _ 

Schools              .--  .  - 

19,258.75 

17,754.00 

A  A     A  CO    C A 

44,462.50 

iii,4yo.uu 

19  in9  '\(\ 

1^ , lU^ . ou 

Other  Purposes  

59,350.00 

55,617.50 

47,510.00 

46,860.00 

47,080.00 

Lenoir    - 

Schools.-  -  - 

120,143.02 

62,489.05 

70,150.88 

52,037.50 

47,065.00 

Other  Purposes   - 

290,188.75 

236,501.25 

316,113.75 

222,376.25 

187,645.00 
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1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Paid  Out 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$  6,125.00 

5,875.00 

5,625.00 

5,375.00 

5,125.00 

Paid  Out 

27,552.50 

26,282.50 

15,310.00 

14,620.00 

13,930.00 

13,240.00 

11,580.00 

63,040.00 
32,812.50 

10,000.00 
25,817.50 

80,460.00 
24,972.50 

1,100.00 
24,127.50 

1,050.00 
23,282.50 

Paid  Out 

20,487.50 

17,742.50 

9,524.95 
25,922.50 

8,793.30 
24,923.75 

57,060.65 
8,725.00 

5,330.00 
9,425.00 

Paid  Out 

8,095.00 

8,825.00 

8,495.00 

400,802.25 
1,179,487.90 

377,016.75 
1,196,410.41 

626,789.40 
1,166,726.65 

317,001.25 
1,035^607.25 

293,713.75 
1,005,156.99 

255,756.25 
1,267,362.75 

252,356.25 
985,417.49 

1,450.00 
220,784.99 

1,400.00 
115,460.00 

1,350.00 
108,848.74 

1,300.00 
71,342.50 

1,250.00 
64,941.24 

1,200.00 
60,700.00 

1,150.00 
57,026.24 

44,476.25 
119,541.25 

43,828.75 
61,286.25 

43,073.75 
57,991.25 

36,461,25 
55,726.75 

29,191.25 
43,261.25 

33,928.75 
42,626.25 

25,565.00 
40,943.75 

34,512.50 
140,443.75 

34,455.00 
136,311.25 

31,107.50 
130,011.25 

25,455.00 
114,023.75 

24,437.50 
98,952.50 

23,420.00 
85,905.00 

15,622.50 
75,568.00 

51,875.00 
245,776.25 

49,985.00 
237,443.75 

46,125.00 
226,111.25 

44,355.00 
375,140.00 

45,530.00 
267,060.00 

43,590.50 
158,553.00 

39,650.00 
156,170.00 

31,130.00 
40,890.00 

4 , 445 . 00 
38,980.00 

3,760.00 
37,070.00 

3,600.00 
9,190.00 

3,440.00 
7,370.00 

3,280.00 
7,110.00 

1,120.00 
6,850.00 

4,157.50 
8,425.00 

4,020.00 
8,035.00 

3,882.50 
5,700.00 

3,745.00 
4,420.00 

3,607.50 
2,200.00 

2,970.00 
2,100.00 

2,360.00 
1,025.00 

2,600.00 

2,480.00 
29,253.75 

2,360.00 
28,436.25 

2,240.00 
27,618.75 

2,120.00 
81,657.50 

Paid  Out 

34,311.00 

27,552.50 

26,447.50 

40,721.25 
339,211.25 

43,091.25 
569,936.25 

81,236.25 
367,145.00 

28,606.25 
156,068.75 

22,613.75 
61,853.75 

21,758.75 
63,786.25 

20,103.75 
59,508.75 

63,325.00 

60,945.00 

63,515.00 

56,185.00 

54,005.00 

51,825.00 

49,145.00 

233,338.75 

8fi  ssn  no 
264,846.25 

83  605.00 
637,223.75 

81,402.50 
82,523.75 

68,372.50 
79,923.75 

66,425.50 
128,302.50 

56,387.50 
107,159.75 

11,125.00 

K  OQQ 

0 , ^uo . / 0 

7,610.00 

7,275.00 

2  843.75 
6,940.00 

2,706.25 
6,605.00 

2,568.75 
1,270.00 

Paid  Out 
1,210.00 

8,837.50 
57,895.00 

8,572.50 
44,820.00 

8,307.50 
91,515.00 

7,777.50 
152,642.50 

7,512.50 
48,770.00 

7,247.50 
31,157.50 

6,982.50 
131,410.00 

45,442.50 
178,830.00 

43,820.00 
33,745.00 

42,197.50 
33,570.00 

40,575.00 
32,345.00 

42,952.50 
33,120.00 

26,360.00 
31,785.00 

25,280.00 
30,450.00 
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Name  of  County 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

$  

$  

$  

$  

$   

Graham  

Other  Purposes-   

Granville  

Schools  

10,950.00 

620.00 

590.00 

560.00 

530.00 

Other  Purposes  

18,097.50 

13,412.50 

10,940.00 

10,520.00 

10,100.00 

Other  Purposes.  -  - 

Guilford  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  -. 

Schools  

6,165.00 

215,576.25 
898,518.75 

1,110.00 
50,098.75 

25,520.00 
24,386.25 

16,940.00 
71,400.00 

35,830.00 
141,805.00 

1,080.00 
6,590.00 

2,280.00 

5,955.00 

207,408.75 
919,817.49 

1,050.00 
45,864.99 

20,045.00 
23,478.75 

14,205.00 
40,290.00 

34,110.00 
115,960.00 

1,040.00 
6,330.00 

2,200.00 

6,715.00 

199,241.25 
7,923,675.00 

Paid  Out  

6,445.00 

54,730.00 
420,261.24 

6,175.00 

44,537.50 
404,775.00 

Other  Purposes           . . 

Harnett.  .._        ...    --  - 

Schools   --  

Other  Purposes   

Haywood  

Schools               ...  - 

Other  Purposes  

Henderson   

Schools.               -  --- 

44,677.50 

19,180.00 
22,571.25 

13,575.00 
32,730.00 

39,986.24 

8,565.00 
19,663.75 

12,945.00 
33,305.00 

37,122.50 

5,200.00 
18,851.25 

12,315.00 
31,760.00 

Other  Purposes  

Hertford    

62,127.50 

24,357.50 

22,520.00 

Other  Purposes  

Hoke  -  

Schools  -.-   

6,070.00 
2,120.00 

5,810.00 
2,040.00 

5,550.00 
Paid  Out-  

Other  Purposes  

Hyde  

Other  Purposes  

Iredell  ..- 

Schools   

Other  Purposes  

28,252.50 

16,048.75 
62,366.25 

21,147.50 

10,383.75 
50,248.75 

20,222.50 

7,891.25 
46,431.25 

19,297.50 

3,600.00 
45,718.75 

18,372.50 

3,480.00 
41,983.75 

Other  Purposes  

Johnston...    

Schools.   

Other  Purposes  

Jones  .  

51,870.00 

43,172.50 
63,818.00 

49,470.00 

41,477.50 
61,475.00 

17,830.00 

39,782.50 
59,182.50 

16,920.00 

38,087.50 
102,353.75 

13,020.00 

2,180.00 
27,038.75 

Other  Purposes   . 

1,150.00 

6,717.50 
129,182.50 

17,200.00 
27,115.00 

1,090.00 

6,452.50 
19,705.00 

16,470.00 
33,900.00 
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1,030.00 

6,187.50 
16,902.50 

16,140.00 
24,245.00 

Lee    

Schools    

Other  Purposes  

Lenoir   . 

Schools.   

Other  Purposes  

3,962.50 
11,220.00 

11,100.00 
19,150.00 

3,277.50 
10,812.50 

10.550.00 
18,175.00 

— Continued 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

%  

S  

$-   

$  

%  

$   - 

$   

Paid  Out 

9,680.00 

9,260.00 

8,840.00 

8,420.00 

Paid  Out 

3,480.00 

43,007.50 
389,016.24 

3,360.00 

46,383.75 
376,165.75 

3,240.00 

37,876.25 
354,349.49 

3,120.00 

36,578.75 
332,707.50 

Paid  Out 

26,312.50 
273,007.50 

25,437.50 
210,560.00 

Paid  Out  

164,373.75 

35,835.00 
Paid  Out  

32,362.50 

31,270.00 

26,037.50 

93  ,-655. 00 

16,877.50 

15,450.00 

18,038.75 
Paid  Out  

Paid  Out  

8,780.00 

7,365.00 

7,010.00 

6,655.00 

5,300.00 

Paid  Out 

21,740.00 

26,850.00 

25,735.00 

24,620.00 

23,505.00 

22,390.00 

19,255.00 

3,350.00 

2,240.00 

2,160.00 

Paid  Out 

 .  

17,447.50 

3,360.00 
38,366.25 

17,492.50 

3,240.00 
34,808.75 

Paid  Out 

3,120.00 
33,361.25 

Paid  Out 

24,913.75 

23,833.75 

17,872.50 

3,213.75 

2,300.00 

2,060.00 

39,503.75 

2,240.00 
Paid  Out  

2,060.00 

Paid  Out 

2,120.00 

Paid  Out 

• 

2,150.00 
10,405.00 

Paid  Out . 

2,050.00 
9,997.50 

Paid  Out 

9,432.50 

9,182.50 

5,775.00 

5,525.00 

2,350.00 

2,200.00 

2,100.00 

Paid  Out  
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Name  of  County 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Gates  -  

Schools   

Other  Purposes.  

Graham.   

Other  Purposes.  

Granville   

Other  Purposes   .. 

Greene   

Other  Purposes.  

10,275.00 

Paid  Out 

Guilford  -   

Other  Purposes   

82,012.50 

81,337.50 

Paid  Out 

Halifax.    

Other  Purposes  

Paid  Out 

Harnett   

Schools  

Other  Purposes.  

Haywood   

Schools    

Other  Purposes  

Henderson  

Schools   

Other  Purposes  

Paid  Out 

Hertford  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Hoke  

Schools    

Other  Purposes   

Hyde   

Schools.,   

Other  Purposes   

Iredell  

Schools   

Other  Purposes  

3,071.25 

Paid  Out 

Jackson            .  ...   

Schools      

Johnston   

Other  Purposes  

Lee   

Other  Purposes   

2,250.00 

2,150.00 

2,050.00 

Paid  Out 
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1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

$  

$  

%  

$  

S  

$— -  

5  

Grand  Total 


$  180,874.92 
152,877.50 

87,491.99 
/  561,337.50 

772,113.13 
1,567,347.50 

376,048.83 
1,047,262.00 

9,080,315.45 
43,340,426.20 

271,212.65 
4,071,411.38 

1,450,136.03 
2,309,455.25 

1,081,631.42 
3,460,637.50 

1,699,781.00 
7,578,505.75 

302,982.19 
987,245.00 

213,042.47 
409,072.50 

140,487.55 
987,686.70 

1,253,372.25 
7,680,476.25 

130,829.59 
1,995,685.00 

3,341,345.06 
5,764,944.50 

305,957.00 
619,420.00 

465,529.98 
1,992,055.50 

1,518,709.67 
3,688,629.75 
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Name  of  County 


Lincoln  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Macon  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Madison  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Martin  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

McDowell  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Mecklenburg  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Mitchell  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Montgomery  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Moore  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

*Nash  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

New  Hanover  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Northampton  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Onslow  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Orange  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Pamlico  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Pasquotank  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Pender  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Perquimans  

Schools  

Other  Purposes  


Assessed 
Valuation 
1936 


Obligations  to  Maturity 


$  12,726,151.00 


5,526,209.00 


7,344, 


.00 


11,065,532.00 


16,504,949.00 


134,478,6C0.00 


6,237,231.00 


13,331,037.00 
20,174,557.00 


23,399,467.00 


51,467,119.00 


9,664,771.00 


Principal 


6,755,212.00 


13,939,570.00 


3,685,492.00 
12,389,742.00 


7,710,962.00 


5,630,610.00 


$  327,550.00 
1,071,000.00 

187,675.00 
1,161,500.00 

219,425.00 
887,000.00 

403,510.00 
1,317,500.00 

436,900.00 
1,461,900.00 

2,436,975.00 
12,045,175.00 

106,500.00 
902,500.00 

476,950.00 
1,743,500.00 

464,650.00 
1,346,700.00 

867,700.00 
2,711,000.00 

1,083,700.00 
3,622,000.00 

418,025.00 
193,000.00 

183,950.00 
543,000.00 

395,650.00 
1,023,000.00 

163,750.00 
521,000.00 

127,500.00 
2,414,000.00 

187,580.00 
438,000.00 

108,950.00 
161,000.00 


Interest 


118,764.53 
614,790.00 

74,520.00 
862,692.50 

42,572.10 
498,488.75 

151,985.07 
852,821.18 

218,658.55 
981,914.32 

1,316,702.51 
6,893,702.29 

49,917.50 
584,232.50 

244,275.00 
1,289,965.00 

180,906.07 
810,381.44 

400,203.03 
1,330,948.74 

452,675.00 
2,198,319.90 

197,335.18 
80,544.50 

50,763.20 
249,135.00 

140,225.40 
624,793.50 

61,465.93 
517,877.50 

31,683.00 
1,492,317.00 

80,356.55 
223,890.00 

47,027.48 
134,340.00 


Total 


S  446,314.53 
1,685,790.00 

262,195.00 
2,024,192.50 

261,997.10 
1,385,488.75 

555,495.07 
2,170,341.18 

655,558.55 
2,443,814.32 

3,753,677.51 
18,938,877.29 

156,417.50 
1,486,732.50 

721,225.00 
3,033,465.00 

645,556.07 
2,157,081.44 

1,267,903.03 
4,041,948.74 

1,536,375.00 
5,820,319.90 

615,360.18 
273,544.50 

234,713.20 
792,135.00 

535,875.40 
1,647,793.50 

225,215.93 
1,038,877.50 

159,183.00 
3,906,317.00 

267,936.55 
661,890.00 

155,977.48 
295,340.00 


1936 


43,221.26 
90,175.00 

23,928.50 
91,475.06 

35,495.13 
70,386.25 

36,863.78 
117,577.50 

43,074.26 
119,838.87 

224,268.67 
968,848.44 

9,694.50 
74,278.75 

51,382.75 
156,525.00 

53,451.88 
147,503.22 

89,776.28 
282,915.00 

105,115.75 
371,696.25 

50,980.29 
25,902.50 

25,726.69 
55,740.00 

44,904.13 
88,427.75 

17,373.88 
33,032.50 

15,685.75 
228,331.25 

22,720.70 
47,142.50 

13,745.71 
16,920.00 


*  Issues  of  Edgecombe-Nash-Rocky  Mount.   Charged  to  Nash. 
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1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

129,285.00 

S  40,384.33 
91,226.00 

$  39,019.55 
87,120.00 

$     37  654.78 
89,898.00 

$     36  290.00 
78,788.75 

%      ?4  48 

92,498.50 

136,797.50 

9^  117  "iO 
90,065.00 

24,256.50 
88,655.00 

22,395.50 
97,345.00 

21  594.50 
109,285.00 

18  QQ3 
201,835.00 

18  9Q4  i^n 
10,  ^yrr  .OU 

74,797.50 

17  KOr;  ecn 
1 ( , oyo . OU 

74,322.50 

'^'^  '?'?8  81 
74,916.25 

33,432.51 
67,553.75 

31,537.00 
81,408.75 

29  575.88 
63,932.50 

27  957.56 
90,352.50 

OK  oc;q  op. 
Zio ,  oou . 

59,682.50 

14  y197  1Q 
x't,'lZt  .  ly 

106,402.50 

140,809.37 

37  2.'iQ  ^8 
124,703.25 

35,026.00 
124,236.87 

32  'i44  fi*^ 

Oil  ,  Ott  .  \JO 

116,180.62 

57  521.25 
113,849.37 

KO   01 K  OQ 

00 , yio .00 
121,793.75 

RH   KOI  9K 
00,0oi.^0 

114,349.37 

43  331.00 
117/748.12 

62,269.63 
134,104.97 

41,044.50 
111,626.62 

40,942.51 
116,655.87 

39,824.25 
131,126.37 

■^7  ^518  01 

01  fOXO,  \JX 

127,806.25 

4fi  8*?!  9^; 

120,001.75 

21Q  SO'i  7^ 
1,141,415.35 

217,457.49 
993,087.85 

215,895.70 
964,068.40 

207,825.63 
828,025.80 

303,184.75 
1,183,563.50 

107  IQO  fi4 
1,163, 867.  S'O 

IfiS  87^;  'iO 
luo , 0/ 0 . OU 

891,885.00 

Ifl  "iOS  7*; 

XU      V/O  ■  f  o 

73,983.75 

11  203  no 
f  75,997.50 

10  836.75 
74,420.00 

9,801.50 
72,842.50 

9,155.75 
73,235.00 

8  874  on 
0 , 0  <  ^ . uu 

71,540.00 

fi  89  (^0 

u , 0^0 . OU 
89,245.00 

f578 
154,955.00 

tiU ,  \J^O . 

154,475.00 

."^1  Q22  on 
149,875.00 

50,600.75 
147,265.00 

48,298.00 
169,815.00 

47  fi'^fi  7^^ 
159,555.00 

OA   9^0  KO 
oO,        . OU 

152,655.00 

'il  Q'iQ  fin 

112,513.71 

"il  4fifi  17 
116,770.71 

4Q  Qin  7=1 
116,933.71 

48,205.38 
126,659.21 

46,656.00 
185,249.21 

44  fi7fi  88 

137,129.42 

40  fifi7 
'lU,  Qui  .OU 

121,915.75 

ini  887  7^ 
264,551.25 

on  9sn  nn 
380,687.08 

87  fi^4  2"! 

0  1  ,  UO^  .  iiO 

238,826.25 

85  390.00 
253,157.50 

100,153.25 

259,286.66 

81  nfi4  no 
01 ,uo^.uu 

280,775.00 

74  Ml  911 
/*t ,  oil .  ^0 

188,292.50 

109  ^4.9  'ifl 

314,942.50 

97fi  Q91  7"^ 

397,313.75 

Q1  478  "ifl 
253,788.75 

89  736.50 
252,336.25 

87,94^.00 
248,688.75 

84  900  00 

0^  ,  ^UU .  \1\3 

239,126.25 

84  8'ifi  9!^ 

238,633.75 

Do ,  iiuu ,  oy 
28,047.50 

4fi  ^^84  78 
27,042.50 

4"!  9fiQ  88 

to  ,  ^Uc7  .  00 

25,097.50 

41,863.77 
25,152.50 

40,541.60 
19,247.50 

40  fi'i7  9fi 
18,502.50 

00  749  no 

00,1     ,  yJv 
16,757.50 

OA    907  Kfl 

54,790.00 

00    KAQ  QO 

53,325.00 

99  n«i7  88 
iiii  ,  yjo  1  . 00 

51,860.00 

21,971.88 
89,395.00 

21,180.75 
51,680.00 

20  "^Ql  7"! 
50,015.00 

18  074  '?8 

10 , ui ^ . 00 

53,250.00 

OO,00Z. / 0 

126,580.75 

Q7  OftQ  88 
0/  ,yDO.oo 

74,486.25 

0  u , 0^ / . OU 
86,251.25 

Q81 
00 , uox  .  10 

73,951.25 

35,154.75 
72,251.25 

98  '590  88 
, o^U. 00 

72,551.25 

OK  Q9n  9"^ 

70,746.25 

itf  ,01  O.Vo 

33,470.00 

10  79(5  KQ 

32,232.50 

in  ino  nn 
32,995.00 

18  47Q  '\R 

±0  ,  rt  1  0  ,00 

31,757.50 

17,855.75 
29,602.50 

ifi  077  10 
31,447.50 

31,277.50 

224,713.75 

1 1;  7^(1  75; 
218,013.25 

1  r;  iqe  oc\ 

10,1       .  LjO 

208,548.75 

13  995.00 
203,087.50 

13,521.25 
298,862.50 

10  04fi  7^ 
X  0 ,     y) ,  t  0 

194,695.00 

10  fi71  9^ 
xyj ,  u  f  X  .  ^0 

184,593.25 

22,572.85 
47,010.01 

21,252.00 
46,537.50 

20,596.75 
45,025.00 

19,641.50 
43,512.50 

18,998.25 
27,150.00 

18,355.00 
26,537.50 

17,711.75 
58,925.00 

13,753.25 
16,540.00 

13,344.13 
10,140.00 

12,935.00 
10,020.00 

12,525.88 
9,900.00 

12,116.75 
11,920.00 

11,707.63 
11,480.00 

10,200.25 
11,240.00 
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Name  of  County 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 



Schools  

$  27,259.43 

$  24,871.90 

$  19,583.75 

$  18,680.00 

$  16,340.00 

Other  Purposes  ..- 

52,532.50 

51,517.50 

50,510.00 

52,390.00 

94,350.00 

Macon.    

Schools—   

12,021.50 

11,497.50 

10,387.50 

9,962.50 

9,537.50 

Other  Purposes  

181,860.50 

64,752.50 

72,927.50 

61,102.00 

61,522.50 

Madison    

Schools   --  

9,545.63 

9,164.06 

4,234.38 

4,054.69 

1,875.00 

Other  Purposes   

152,223.75 

172,176.25 

44,743.75 

38,236.25 

36,073.75 

Schools    

19,540.65 

19,900.00 

17,543.75 

16,937.50 

13,937.50 

Other  Purposes.  

111,068.12 

93,282.37 

123,585.62 

80,084.37 

87,843.12 

McDowell   --   

Schools  --  -- 

32,765.01 

32,271.25 

27,689.38 

23,890.00 

19,430.00 

Other  Purposes  

115,283.75 

112,024.25 

102,126.75 

193,373.25 

92,171.25 

Mecklenburg        -  —  

161,449.58 

159,851.25 

142,119.01 

126,185.00 

116,751.87 

Other  Purposes  

713,203.00 

702,897.50 

661,951.00 

714,020.75 

699,363.75 

Mitchell  

Schools    

5,337.75 

5,200.00 

2,860.00 

3,800.00 

3,720.00 

Other  Purposes  

86,350.00 

113,555.00 

79,700.00 

76,752.50 

73,812.50 

Schools...   

31,752.75 

53,605.00 

24,061.25 

22,267.50 

21,055.00 

Other  Piu-poses  

129,965.00 

125,175.00 

120,990.00 

117,335.00 

111,135.00 

Schools    

109,666.88 

29,523.75 

25,924.38 

21,825.00 

17,257.50 

Other  Purposes  

98,621.25 

109,866.75 

105,812.25 

82,357.75 

67,645.75 

*Nash  

Schools         -  . 

68,587.50 

64,245.75 

48,599.25 

44,082.75 

39,095.00 

Other  Purposes  

185,182.50 

122,607.50 

119,542.50 

120,542.50 

117,325.00 

New  Hanover... 

Schools   _   

86,980.00 

70,662.50 

31,131.25 

29,918.75 

154,206.00 

Other  Purposes  

282,921.25 

221,823.75 

219,243.75 

218,463.75 

612,563.75 

Northampton...   

Schools   -   

26,989.13 

27,023.75 

24,761.88 

22,900.00 

20,447.50 

Other  Purposes  ...  ... 

13,562.00 

13,000.00 

11,910.00 

8,402,50 

8,020.00 

Onslow  -    

Schools    

11,969.69 

11,515.00 

6,990.94 

6,716.88 

6,442.81 

Other  Purposes  

46,720.00 

44,950.00 

39,280.00 

37,710.00 

36,140.00 

Orange    

Schools  -  .  

22,400.13 

56,780.00 

20,480.00 

16,825.00 

16,350.00 

Other  Piu-poses  

66,061.25 

64,386.25 

60,833.75 

61,291.25 

56,698.75 

Pamlico     .  .    

Schools  

12,094.88 

11,662.50 

9,937.50 

7,062.50 

6,787.50 

Other  Purposes..  

30,055.00 

28,927.50 

30,772.50 

30,562.50 

110,885.00 

8,424.50 

8,127.75 

4,958.50 

4,789.25 

4,620.00 

Other  Piu-poses  

183,096.25 

168,895.00 

144,165.00 

139,890.00 

135,615.00 

Pender   

Schools    

13,821.50 

13,231.25 

12,745.00 

9,865.00 

9 , 4»o . 00 

Other  Purposes-  

26,370.00 

25,615.00 

24,860.00 

24,105.00 

23,350.00 

Schools  

5,698.88 

5,550.00 

1,800.00 

1,800.00 

1,800.00 

Other  Purposes  

11,000.00 

20,510.00 

10,020.00 

9,780.00 

9,540.00 
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1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

I  15,500.00 
138,065.00 

$  14,660.00 
37,430.00 

$  4,120.00 
164,645.00 

Paid  Out 

$ 

$ 

$  26,885.00 

27,056.25 

79,810.00 

27,445.00 

9,112.50 
84,887.50 

8,687.50 

8,262.50 
75,912.50 

5,412.50 
72,967.50 

5,137.50 
60,522.50 

Paid  Out 

56,877.50 

83,277.50 

129,595.00 

Paid  Out 

116,128.75 

36,931.25 

15,313.75 

38,951.25 

24,670.00 

15,913.75 

8,256.25 

13,437.50 
94,226.87 

12,937.50 
75,910.62 

12,437.50 
65,119.37 

11,937.50 
63,676.87 

12,437.50 
66,523.75 

6,897.50 
54,046.25 

6,632.50 
47,018.75 

18,000.00 
138,726.25 

18,170.00 
68,503.75 

18,512.50 
398,582.25 

14,910.00 
84,807.50 

70,165.00 
122,252.50 

7,995.00 
15,472.50 

5,625.00 
5,005.00 

108,428.75 
681,566.25 

109,768.12 
946,061.25 

108,485.00 
612,177.50 

103,915.00 
463,501.25 

100,695.00 
456,382.50 

99,385.00 
440,118.75 

96,035.00 
422,938.25 

3,640.00 
101,362.50 

3,560.00 
114,402.50 

3,480.00 
60,002.50 

3,400.00 
57,102.50 

3,320.00 
31,422.50 

3,240.00 
32,932.50 

3,160.00 
14,805.00 

20,342.50 
103,735.00 

21,630.00 
98,515.00 

20,822.50 
88,355.00 

56,875.00 
134,135.00 

15,037.50 
400,730.00 

11,975.00 
135,575.00 

11,487.50 
27,650.00 

16,492.50 
67,436.25 

10,802.50 
65,174.25 

10,297.50 
133,134.75 

8,292.50 
51,439.00 

4,360.00 
46,509.50 

4,120.00 
44,720.00 

Paid  Out 
43,900.50 

36,093.75 
124,497.50 

33,344.25 
120,795.00 

32,118.75 
107,092.50 

24,381.25 
103,990.00 

53,227.50 
351,887.50 

16,330.00 
74,350.50 

13,800.00 
63,647.50 

27,125.00 
164,757.50 

26,175.00 
152,740.00 

25,225.00 
140,095.00 

24,275.00 
526,817.50 

23,325.00 
101,370.00 

22,375.00 
97,727.50 

21,425.00 
188,655.00 

17,692.50 
7,665.00 

17,047.50 
7,310.00 

16,402.50 
6,955.00 

14,757.50 
5,600.00 

14,177.50 
4,300.00 

13,597.50 
1,060.00 

9,045.00 
Paid  Out 

6,168.85 
23,600.00 

3,860.00 
19,680.00 

2,240.00 
13,500.00 

2,120.00 
13,000.00 

Paid  Out 

12,500.00 

12,000.00 

11,500.00 

15,875.00 
51,263.75 

14,400.00 
49,016.75 

13,980.00 
48,833.75 

13,560.00 
49,551.25 

13,170.00 
285,650.00 

12,780.00 
34,691.25 

12,390.00 
24,432.50 

6,512.50 
125,207.50 

6,237.50 
24,845.00 

5,962.50 
23,357.50 

5,687.50 
23,870.00 

5,412.50 
72,132.50 

5,137.50 
29,745.00 

Paid  Out 
22,882.50 

2  .^fio  no 

143,340.00 

2  280.00 
104! 120.00 

2,200.00 
101,000.00 

2,120.00 
88,880.00 

2,040.00 

Paid  Out 

95,065.00 

9,305.00 

89,987.50 

9,105.00 
21,625.00 

8,705.00 
19,960.00 

D,o45.UU 
19,325.00 

C   CilK  f\(\ 

17,690.00 

5 , oUo . UU 
17,095.00 

5 , 535 . 00 
16,500.00 

o,zoo.uu 
15,905.00 

1,800.00 
9,300.00 

1,800.00 
18.810.00 

1,800.00 
8,320.00 

1,800.00 
9,050.00 

31,800.00 
8,750.00 

Paid  Out 

8,450.00 

17,900.00 
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TABLE  29 


Name  of  County 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Lincoln.   

Other  Purposes  - .  - 

Macon   . 

26,330.00 

30,090.00 

4,325.00 

4,160.00 

3,995.00 

Other  Purposes  

Madison  .  

55,167.50 

22,665.00 

16,825.00 

16,135.00 

15,445.00 

Other  Purposes  

Martin   : 

Schools—   

12,993.75 

2-,367.50 
22,720.00 

5,375.00 
4,775.00 

93,665.00 
390,254.50 

3,080.00 
5,252.50 

6,000.00 
26,490.00 

8,426.25 

2,262.50 
22,000.00 

5,125.90 
2,600.00 

71,775.00 
259,387.50 

3,000.00 
5,057.50 

5,750.00 
27,300.00 

8,103.75 

2,157.50 
18,355.00 

Paid  Out 

7,781.25 

2,052.50 
153,935.00 

4,530.00 

Paid  Out  

Other  Purposes  

Paid  Out  

McDowell   -  - 

Schools  

Other  Purposes  

Mecklenburg  

Schools    

Other  Purposes  -  -  - 

Mitchell    

Schools.  

Other  Purposes           . . 

Montgomery   

Schools    

2,480.00 

74,212.50 
351,768.75 

2,920.00 
2,920.00 

5,500.00 
26,990.00 

2,360.00 

71,637.50 
343,013.75 

2,840.00 
2,840.00 

5,250.00 
15,950.00 

2,240.00 

49,262.50 
322,337.50 

2,760.00 
2,760.00 

Paid  Out 

Other  Purposes         -  - . 

Moore.  

Schools   

15,210.00 

Other  Purposes  

*Nash    

Schools  .  

Other  Purposes   

New  Hanover  

Schools   

41,051.00 

13,325.00 
47,078.75 

20.475.00 
71,456.25 

8,650.00 

37,271.50 

12,850.00 
45,903.50 

Paid  Out  

19,617.00 

12,375.00 
32,966.25 

19,342.50 

11,900.00 
31,783.75 

18,528.00 

11,425.00 
20,741.25 

Other  Purposes.  

Northampton  

Schools    

Other  Purposes  

54,342.50 
8,295.00 

47,130.00 
7,910.00 

36,642.50 
7,545.00 

35,060.00 
5,275.00 

Onslow      

Schools.   

Other  Purposes   

11,000.00 
Paid  Out 

10,500.00 

Paid  Out  

Orange  ....  ... 

Schools  -.  .  . 

Other  Purposes. -_  .. 
Pamiico                 .  _.. 

20,560.00 

19,837.50 

19,115.00 

15,292.50 

14,080.00 

Pasquotank  ..... 

23,145.00 

18,482.50 

12,070.00 

10,832.50 

26,420.00 

Other  Purposes  

Pender.  ...  ...   

bcnools          .  .   . 

75,825.00 

Z , 105 . 00 
15,310.00 

73,275.00 

70,725.00 

68,175.00 

65,625.00 

Other  Purposes   . 

Perquimans   

14,715.00 

4,120.00 

4,000.00 

4,888.00 

Other  Purposes  

7,350.00 

7,050.00 

6,750.00 

6,450.00 

15,900.00 
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1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

$   

$..-   

$  

$  

$  

$— -  — 

$  

3,830.00 

8,540.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

250.00 

5,125.00 

14,755.00 

15,035.00 

14,285.00 

13,535.00 

3,270.00 

3,090.00 

Paid  Out 

4,350.00 

4,170.00 

3,990.00 

3,810.00 

4,600.00 

4,360.00 

4,120.00 

2,120.00 

47,387.50 
253,200.95 

3,660.00 
3,660.00 

Paid  Out 

40,512.50 
224,496.25 

3,540.00 
3,540.00 

38,937.50 
201,663.25 

3,420.00 
3,420.00 

37,362.50 
192,288.75 

3,300.00 
3,300.00 

35,787.50 
161,406.25 

3,180.00 
3,180.00 

Paid  Out 

107,161.25 

3,060.00 
3,060.00 

90,458.75 

Paid  Out 
Paid  Out 

14,470.00 

7,850.00 

5,530.00 

5,300.00 

3,120.00 

Paid  Out 

14,793.50 

10,950.00 
20,018.75 

8,975.00 

10,475.00 
19,296.25 

5,600.00 
Paid  Out 

5,400.00 

5,200.00 

Paid  Out 

18,573.75 

17,851.25 

14,188.75 

13,586.25 

Paid  Out 

"19,785.00 
Paid  Out 

18,817.50 

2,060.00 

Paid  Out 

14,067.50 

9,535.00 

1,285.00 

1,237.50 

1,190.00 

1,142.50 

1,095.00 

19,330.00 

8,860.00 

8,640.00 

15,245.00 

22,475.00 

20,530.00 

20,585.00 

63,075.00 

60,525.00 

57,975.00 

55,425.00 

23,625.00 

22,575.00 

21,525.00 

5,220.00 

5,040.00 

4,860.00 

4,640.00 

Paid  Out 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

10,250.00 

Paid  Out 
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Name  of  County 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Lincoln  . 

Other  Purposes  

Paid  Out 

Macon..-  ..                .  ... 

Madison     .  

Other  Purposes   

Paid  Out 

Martin   ...   

Mecklenburg  

Other  Purposes           ..  . 

75,321.25 

52,903.75 

31,361.25 

18^505.00 

17,910.00 

15,315.00 

Mitchell  

Schools                   .  ... 

Other  Purposes  

Montgomery...   . 

Schools.  

Other  Purposes  

Moore  .  

Schools  -.- 

Other  Purposes  

*Nash    - 

Schools.    

Other  Purposes   

New  Hanover..  -  - 

Schools    

Northampton                .  ... 

Schools    

Other  Purposes   - 

Onslow  ...    ... 

Orange  .    ...  

Other  Purposes  

1,047.50 

Paid  Out 

Pamlico    

Other  Purposes  

4,017.50 

3,852.50 

4,660.00 

4,440.00 

4,220.00 

2,055.00 

Pasquotank  

Pender   _..   

Perquimans  .  .   
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1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

$  

$  ----- 

%  

S  

%  

%  

1  

14,805.00 

14,295.00 

13,785.00 

13,275.00 

12,765.00 

12,255.00 

Paid  Out-__ 

Paid  out- 
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TABLE  29 


Name  of  County 


Person...  - 

Schools  

Other  Purposes.. 

Pitt  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Polk   - 

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Randolph  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Richmond..  -. 

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Robeson  

Schools..  

Other  Purposes.. 

Rockingham  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Rowan  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Rutherford  

Schools   

Other  Purposes- 


Schools  

Other  Purposes.. 

Scotland   

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Stanly  

Schools  

Other  Purposes.. 

Stokes  

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Surry  

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Swain  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 
Transylvania  

Schools  

Other  Purposes— 

Tyrrell.   

Schools   

Other  Purposes- 
Union  

Schools   

Other  Purposes- 


Valuation 

1936 


$  10,021,087.00 


30,774,081.00 


5,277,469.00 


18,105,430.00 
22,038,682.00 
31,219,296.00 


59.970.273.00 


22,384,118.00 


22,525,528.00 


17,456,343.00 


11,373,563.00 


23,085,263.00 


8,565,272.00 
23,537,955.00 
5,944,737.00 


4,555,722.00 


2,532,204.00 
14,820,836.00 


Obligations  to  Maturity 

Principal 

Interest 

Total 

1936 

$  310,400.00 
714,000.00 

$  194,534.55 
499,433.75 

$  504,934.55 
1  213  433.75 

%  25,345.76 
49,950.00 

782,550.00 
3,698,620.50 

331,103.95 
2,208,664.93 

1,113,653.95 
5  907  285.43 

96,489.22 
312,153.82 

220,500.00 
938,500.00 

92,866.25 
651,799.45 

313,366.25 
1,590,299.45 

36,197.50 
82,122.50 

564,100.00 
2,455,250.00 

270,767.18 
1,420,752.50 

834,867.18 
3,876,002.50 

50,436.26 
182,341.25 

468,502.52 
1,118,000.00 

174,285.18 
600,076.25 

642,787.70 
1,718,076.25 

44,356.98 
106,863.50 

923,433.30 
2,795,500.00 

400,731.71 
1,443,170.48 

1,324,165.01 
4,238,670.48 

78,477.40 
229,823.12 

1,229,250.00 
3,985,500.00 

868,828.78 
2,010,929.25 

'  2,098,078.78 
5,996,429.25 

99,975.63 
397,428.75 

987,300.00 
4,147,360.00 

435,407.92 
2,079,964.05 

1,422,707.92 
6,227,324.05 

100,540.48 
429,796.25 

1,624,300.00 
3,415,000.00 

798,080.01 
2,202,104.50 

2,422,380.01 
5,616,104.50 

156,621.34 
305,329.25 

550,650.00 
1,115,000.00 

299,713.62 
464,663.75 

850,363.62 
1,579,663.75 

52,321.81 
78,397.50 

249,780.00 
835  000.00 

166,885.50 
501  490.00 

416,665.50 
1  336  490.00 

21,257.00 
75,630.00 

559,650.00 
2  071  000.00 

215,045.00 
1  193  367.25 

774,695.00 
3  264,367.25 

53,972.25 
197,406.25 

285,250.00 
1  103,000.00 

145,271.64 
747,417.50 

430,521.64 
1,850,417.50 

33,365.^7 
90,490.00 

553,320.00 

259,159.66 
1  252  423.50 

812,479.66 
3  356  173.50 

57,557.51 
183,478.75 

96,395.00 

30,530.64 
768,627.50 

126,925.64 
2  121,127.50 

13,054.56 
153,180.00 

254,100.00 
1,646,000.00 

84,560.15 
1,029,853.25 

338,660.15 
2,675,853.25 

28,316.63 
159,540.00 

33,850.00 
438,000.00 

9,073.50 
204,590.00 

42,923.50 
642,590.00 

R  /I  OK  f\(\ 

45,710.00 

445,730.00 
1,767,500.00 

196,001.60 
1,165,559.50 

641,731.60 
2,933,059.50 

50,158.79 
175,057.50 

1()0 
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1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

$  30,370.00 
49,255.00 

$  29,554.26 
49,531.25 

$  28,738.50 
73,153.75 

$  28,097.76 
47,747.50 

$  24,264.00 
46,937.50 

$  23,834.01 
47,098.75 

$  22,063.50 
46,231.25 

155.824.58 
378,113.93 

66,427.84 
414,719.02 

63,697.26 
277,819.28 

60,954.70 
289,279.54 

58,282.14 
327,256.95 

66,727.82 
243,596.85 

54,175.25 
356,125.50 

25,013.12 
81,607.50 

24,253.75 
96,142.50 

20,244.38 
76,837.00 

19,665.00 
78,482.50 

39,085.62 
76,517.50 

17,351.25 
72,552.50 

16,761.88 
166,077.50 

56,887.75 
181,377.50 

61,765.76 
203,532.50 

60,781.25 
197,445.00 

51,136.01 
216,738.75 

47,160.25 
184,041.25 

47,257.01 
184.661.25 

44,357.00 
186,907.50 

53,630.10 
115,948.75 

50,253.48 
129,415.00 

55,913.10 
139,865.00 

47,257.73 
110,465.00 

45,918.75 
127,015.00 

45,795.73 
87,620.00 

72,206.99 
103,030.00 

118,778.53 
310,264.37 

83,761.28 
266,857.50 

80,027.01 
235,611.25 

79,537.37 
364,221.25 

103,239.01 
228,226.25 

70,477.25 
229,898.75 

118,699.00 
284,597.50 

109,002.50 
393,887.00 

114,493.38 
377,580.00 

106,900.00 
389,574.25 

104,279.38 
383,666.25 

104,632.50 
484,702.00 

102,851.88 
^  355,211.25 

96,721.00 
347,060.75 

97,861.60 
453,300.00 

95,669.61 
469,796.12 

92,164.48 
441,200.66 

88,590.98 
411,471.45 

86,851.98 
401,497.49 

92,007.11 
491,292.48 

63,599.73 
385,019.99 

155,608.50 
340,987.50 

155,658.51 
308,490.00 

157,586.00 
308,426.25 

155,433.51 
333,763.75 

176,019.00 
337,038.75 

165,168.01 
314,298.75 

136,003.75 
304,226.25 

52,529.84 
♦  114,840.00 

51,634.19 
242,017.50 

50,322.38 
150,367.50 

49,010.56 
54,555.00 

46,698.76 
194,122.50 

45,426.94 
110,505.00 

47,155.13 
117,813.75 

20,896.12 
74,876.25 

20,535.25 
68,217.50 

50,012.38 
101,623.75 

18,313.50 
65,972.50 

17,952.62 
66,225.00 

17,591.75 
56,075.00 

14,398.13 
66,438.75 

59,032.54 
199,945.00 

46,463.25 
195,941.25 

43,092.50 
187,881.25 

51,541.75 
226,602.50 

49,991.00 
182,355.00 

53,770.25 
215,832.25 

58,531.50 
178,022.50 

32,555.88 
109,425.00 

31,618.07 
87,945.00 

30,680.25 
94,220.00 

29,742.44 
86,140.00 

28,804.63 
90,220.00 

28,911.82 
87,190.00 

24,827.25 
78,105.00 

56,590.00 
153,998.75 

69,743.50 
172,101.25 

58,667.75 
155,250.75 

56,847.51 
147,535.75 

49,147.25 
210,558.75 

47,519.01 
217,253.75 

42,707.75 
487,768.75 

12,640.50 
148,850.00 

12  226.44 
146,945.00 

11 ,812.38 
163,320.00 

11,398.31 
137,150.00 

10,884.25 
124,640.00 

10,570.19 
108,510.00 

8,957.38 
104,130.00 

30  131.00 
161,422.50 

52  849.38 
158,317.50 

37,213.75 
164,367.50 

23,753.13 
176,652.50 

41,392.50 
158,660.00 

25,906.88 
149,782.50 

19,016.25 
172,342.00 

4,791.00 
44,475.00 

4,340.50 
46,275.00 

4,185.00 
45,295.00 

6 ,  Diy  .01) 
46,445.00 

0  A  Qfi  nf\ 

6 , 4oU . W 
46,475.00 

O ,O0u. OU 

45,445.00 

9  "^70  fin 
29,915.00 

48,800.77 
171,625.00 

46,441.89 
174,225.00 

47,083.13 
169,462.50 

46,648.74 
168,195.00 

44,190.28 
147,097.50 

66,639.84 
182,948.50 

36,146.88 
148,692.50 

11 
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TABLE  29 


Name  of  County 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Person   



Schools   

$  12,797.38 

$  20,756.25 

$  10,783.13 

$  10,610.00 

$  9,240.00 

Other  Piirposes  

78,510.00 

86,779.00 

40,701.50 

39,761.50 

39,792.75 

Pitt  

Schools   

55,398.94 

78,553.38 

45,480.32 

58,051.25 

36,222.50 

Other  Purposes  

246,727.90 

336,990.55 

356,053.24 

249,062.60 

270,410.00 

Polk    

Schools  

14,262.50 

13,763.12 

11,348.75 

11,934.48 

11,465,00 

Other  Purposes  

63,545.00 

77,705.00 

61,995.00 

57,947.50 

60,821.25 

Randolph   

Schools    

39,160.76 

37,964.50 

33,760.63 

32,158.75 

29,401.25 

Other  Purposes  

251,367.50 

251,077.50 

189,540.00 

223,465.00 

161,597.50 

37,134.12 

36,811.24 

33,001.24 

19,916.24 

19,131.24 

Other  Purposes—  - 

69,227.50 

69,^02.50 

69,707.50 

68,220.00 

66,268.75 

Robeson   -  -  - 

51,635.03 

70,996.25 

48,514.38 

38,827.50 

41,172.50 

Other  Purposes           -  - 

258,432.50 

305,990.00 

150,981.25 

147,361.24 

171,437.50 

89,764.38 

86,475.00 

84,001.88 

82,502.50 

86,706.25 

Other  Purposes  

320,328.75 

301,723.75 

304,418.75 

286,103.75 

247,703.75 

Schools   - 

74,319:86 

70,916.23 

64,825.61 

62,689.98 

57,487.48 

Other  Purposes  . 

286,636.24 

255,838.74 

217,479.99 

234,417.99 

197,207.49 

Rutherford    

Schools        --    - 

119,098.88 

114,310.00 

106,234.00 

114,333.75 

93,884.38 

Other  Purposes  

227,873.75 

219,401.25 

208,105.75 

250,841.50 

241,118.75 

Sampson                        -  . 

Schools   

44,532.06 

43,159.01 

43,785.94 

38,404.50 

36,540.50 

Other  Purposes—  .  -. 

157,287.50 

67,110.00 

23,195.00 

22,540.00 

21,885.00 

Scotland  -  -  - 

Schools     

11,725.00 

10,731.87 

10  661.25 

10,590.63 

1A    COA  AA 

10,520.00 

Other  Purposes  

65,492.50 

65,475.00 

64,888.75 

58,837.50 

50,063.75 

Stanly    

Schools                   --  - 

34,752.50 

32,372.50 

36,772.50 

35,503.75 

Other  Purposes  

164,207.50 

343,112.50 

152,907.50 

105,035.00 

1 AO    O  C  O    C  A 

102,352.60 

Stokes    

Schools    

23,256.81 

21,710.88 

18,892.94 

18,195.00 

14,o4U.0U 

Other  Purposes  

181,897.50 

74,872.50 

64,757.50 

70,122.50 

64,012.50 

Surry   

Schools  

59,569.38 

58,813.00 

26,202.50 

25,392.00 

19,U/0.UU 

Other  Purposes  

150,788.75 

267,228.75 

230,078.75 

116,848.75 

72,953.75 

Swain    

6,693.50 

5,726.75 

5,008.19 

4,789.63 

4,571.06 

Other  Purposes  

96,670.00 

106,396.25 

167,693.75 

79,928.75 

76,866.25 

Transylvania  -  

Schools  --. 

11,465.63 

11,040.00 

8,460.00 

8,130.00 

78,000.00 

Other  Purposes         _  - . 

98,762.50 

99,967.50 

95,980.00 

90,105.00 

89,560.00 

Tyrrell  

J.  ,  vol/.  W 

Schools    

2,370.50 

2,270.00 

1 ,210. UU 

1    1  f\f\ 

28,445.00 

27,475.00 

26,005.00 

25,095.00 

20,155.00 

35,416.89 

32,636.88 

28,065.63 

26,515.63 

21,396.25 

Other  Purposes  

135,882.50 

1  134,437.00 

124,915.00 

106,655.00 

96,482.50 
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1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

%  9,120.00 
77,795.25 

$  9,000.00 
36,769.00 

$  8,880.00 
36,685.25 

$  8,760.00 
36,544.00 

$  8,640.00 
35,374.00 

$  9,520.00 
116,925.25 

$  9,760.00 
98,210.00 

34,918.75 
172,097.50 

72,197.50 
195,022.50 

25,642.50 
162,913.75 

23,577.50 
119,973.75 

22,572.50 
202,688.75 

15,710.00 
155,760.00 

4,990.00 
120,665.00 

9,320.00 
55,278.75 

6,925.00 
52,331.25 

6,650.00 
47,433.75 

6,375.00 
45,718.75 

6,100.00 
43,036.25 

5,825.00 
45,383.75 

5,550.00 
38,733.70 

28,393.75 
156,165.00 

27,386.25 
153,732.50 

22,378.75 
140,165.00 

21,623.75 
128,302.50 

17,947.50 
123,365.00 

17,350.00 
75,847.50 

15,780.00 
73,237.50 

28,046.24 
55,056.25 

16,961.24 
62,803.75 

16,176.24 
50,578.75 

14,901.84 
39,121.25 

3,270.00 
43,496.25 

2,105.00 
34,843.75 

Paid  Out 
35,561.25 

28,687.50 
123,787.50 

27,952.50 
272,330.00 

58,272.50 
103,493.75 

24,480.50 
93,483.75 

180,842.50 
73,717.50 

15,687.50 
64,069.25 

4,090.00 
62,948.75 

84,817.50 
179,781.25 

57,953.75 
185,551.25 

79,208.75 
159,123.75 

63,576.25 
153,148.75 

61,438.75 
146,403.75 

59,301.25 
140,588.75 

54,243.75 
142,081.25 

55,534.98 
193,510.24 

53,582.48 
186,615.24 

48,629.98 
270,808.74 

46,839.98 
125,181.24 

60,046.28 
120,861.24 

55,663.74 
100,445.62 

46,674.98 
293,097.50 

80,595.00 
207,321.25 

80  930.00 
192,336.25 

79,315.00 
186,208.75 

68,325.00 
203,455.00 

66,475.00 
156,361.25 

42,580.00 
134,113.75 

34,850.00 
124,426.25 

32,927.50 
21,230.00 

31,715.00 
20,575.00 

30,502.50 
19,920.00 

26,290.00 
19,265.00 

25,257.50 
18,610.00 

22,225.00 
20,955.00 

21,312.50 
21,142.50 

10,210.00 
58,218.75 

10,150.00 

160,090.00 
55,936.25 

1,030.00 
54,798.75 

Paid  Out 

48,835.00 

52,636.25 

56,331.25 

32,416.25 

32,618.75 
95,718.75 

31  373.75 
68,305.00 

40,003.75 
63,142.50 

12,015.00 
80,582.50 

11,690.00 
56,847.50 

16,283.75 
59,405.00 

15,796.25 
57,202.50 

14,260.00 
161,187.50 

13,680.00 
87,382.50 

13,100.00 
55,587.50 

8,520.00 
107,482.50 

8,160.00 
30,132.50 

7,800.00 
27,517.50 

7,440.00 
61,850.00 

47,675.00 
221,983.75 

15,675.00 
59! 095. 00 

56,175.00 
190,067.60 

12,247.50 
35,942.00 

11,747.50 
34! 790. 00 

9,247.50 
31,685.50 

7,365.00 
30,650.00 

4,352.50 
68,875.00 

2,180.00 
66,105.00 

2,060.00 
48,165.00 

Paid  Out 

36,575.00 

38,285.00 

33,830.00 

56,365.00 

7  470.00 
82,950.00 

96,022.50 

2,800.00 
90,332.50 

2,690.00 
86,972.50 

4,530.00 
82,642,50 

4,320.00 
74,432.50 

2,160.00 
61,581.25 

1,030.00 
25,145.00 

22,135.00 

18,811.00 

17,550.00 

16,840.00 

16,130.00 

15,420.00 

19,808.75 
99,332.50 

17,971.25 
94,092.50 

16,213.75 
79,822.50 

10,486.25 
77,237.50 

10,058.75 
61,072.50 

7,631.25 
229,327.50 

7,308.75 
47,512.50 
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Name  of  County 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Person..    

Schools.   

Other  Purposes   

Pitt   

Schools   

$  9,600.00 
51,546.25 

4,770.00 
91,070.00 

5,275.00 
36,257.50 

16,237.50 
69,627.50 

$  9,440.00 
6,125.00 

4,550.00 
81,037.50 

Paid  Out  

$  9,280.00 
5,875.00 

4,330.00 
153,252.50 

$  9,120.00 
5,625.00 

4,110.00 
155,245.00 

$  8,960.00 
5,375.00 

Paid  Out  

Other  Purposes  

Polk.   

Schools    

77,325.00 

Other  Purposes  

Randolph    

Schools    

Other  Purposes..  

Richmond  

34,797.50 

13,655.00 
71,977.50 

33,337.50 

13,167.50 
69,197.50 

31,392.50 

7,680.00 
66,417.50 

24,100.00 

7,440.00 
37,260.00 

Other  Purposes  

Robeson   

Schools  

29,158.75 

21,147.50 

6,540.00 

10,170.00 

9,800.00 

Other  Purposes...  

Rockingham    

Schools    

Other  Purposes  

Rowan...   

Schools   

47,682.50 

32,660.00 
52,202.50 

8,209.99 
43,393.75 

33,450.00 
109,883.75 

18,400.00 
19,802.50 

45,725.00 

31,720.00 
48,347.50 

41,777.50 

30,780.00 
45,332.50 

34,080.00 

29,840.00 
143,312.50 

28,595.00 

25,900.00 
37,242.50 

Other  Purposes   

Rutherford  

Schools    

Other  Purposes..  

Sampson    

Schools    

Other  Purposes  

Scotland  .  .  .  

41,908.75 

26,050.00 
117,153.75 

17,587.50 
19,927.50 

40,423.75 

24,950.00 
68,281.75 

6,050.00 
15,032.50 

59,938.75 

23,950.00 
215,138.75 

5,787.50 
7,327.50 

64,752.50 

22,750.00 
44,258.75 

5,525.00 
3,990.00 

Other  Purposes  

Stanly  

Schools    

36,891.25 

17,276.25 
55,000.00 

7,080.00 
16,970.00 

7,065.00 
29,607.50 

14,722.50 

13,082.50 

12,472.50 

11,862.50 

Other  Purposes..  

Stokes   

Schools   

52,797.50 

6,720.00 
22,310.00 

6,765.00 
28,565.00 

51,595.00 

6,360.00 
15,290.00 

6,465.00 
86,392.50 

49,335.00 
Paid  Out 

48,075.00 

Other  Purposes  

Surry  ....  ...... 

Schools         -  .   

Other  Purposes   

Swain   .  

20,630.00 

2,165.00 
13,690.00 

11,610.00 

2,055.00 
13,087.50 

Other  Purposes   

Transylvania  

Schools   

13,810.00 

50.00 
64,483.75 

19,217.50 

1,025.00 
62,681.25 

18,487.50 

17,757.50 

17,027.50 

TyrreU  

62,778.75 

50,126.25 

14,670.00 

Other  Purposes  

12,210.00 

6,986.25 
45,780.00 

11,650.00 

6,663.75 
39,047.50 

1,090.00 

6,341.25 
37,552.50 

1,030.00 

2,120.00 
36,057.50 

Paid  Out  . 

Union.  .  .   .. 

Schools  .  

Paid  Out  

34,562.50 
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1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

$  8,800.00 
5,125.00 

%  8,640.00 
Paid  Out 

$  8,480.00 

$  88,320.00 

Paid  Out 

S  

%  

-  

17,577.50 

11,135.00 

104,645.00 

2,685.00 

25,562.50 

21,060.00 

7,200.00 
25,725.00 

10,075.00 

6,960.00 
25,690.00 

11,020.00 

6,720.00 
24,610.00 

5,570.00 

6,480.00 
8,895.00 

4,300.00 

6,240.00 
8,530.00 

2,120.00 
Paid  Out 

Paid  Out 

3,165.00 

Paid  Out 

9,430.00 

9,060.00 

7,690.00 

8,370.00 

6,000.00 

5,750.00 

5,500.00 

25,320.00 

25,080.00 
21,357.50 

9,527.50 

24,200.00 
20,357.50 

5,207.50 

14,440.00 
6,705.00 

4,997.50 

13,980.00 
6,400.00 

4,787.50 

15,462.50 
1,220.00 

4,577.50 

14,887.50 
1,165.00 

2,367.50 

14,312.50 
1,110.00 

10,430.00 

21,650.00 
32,311.25 

5,262.50 
3,810.00 

11,942.50 

10,550.00 
43,413.75 

Paid  Out  

5,550.00 
Paid  Out 

5,320.00 

1,050.00 

Paid  Out 

24,636.25 

26,638.75 

8,463.75 

1,200.00 

20,600.00 

3,630.00 

3,450.00 

3,270.00 

3,090.00 

Paid  Out 

1,390.00 

1,330.00 

1,270.00 

1,210.00 

1,150.00 

1,070.00 

1,150.00 

36,055.00 

34,335.00 

4,240.00 

•Paid  Out 

17,070.00 
Paid  Out  

10,170.00 

9,630.00 

4,240.00 

2,060.00 

Paid  Out 

10,540.00 

8,100.00 

5,772.50 

5,505.00 

285.00 

285.00 

2,237.50 

16,297.50 

15,705.00 

14,975.00 

9,245.00 

8,790.00 

6,335.00 

Paid  Out 

14,110.00 

13,550.00 

12,790.00 

12,430.00 

11,870.00 

11,310.00 

Paid  Out 

31,067.50 

28,752.50 

26,497.50 

23,302.00 

7,367.50 

Paid  Out  ... 
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Name  of  County 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Person..   

$  



$  

$  

Pitt-    -  

Polk--..    - 

Randolph  

Richmond     

Other  Purposes.  

5,250.00 

Paid  Out 

Other  Purposes  

2,262.50 

13,737.50 
1,055.00 

2,157.50 

13,162.50 
Paid  Out 

2,052.50 
12.587.50 

Paid  Out 

Rockingham  

12,012.50 

11,437.50 

10,862.50 

Schools  -   

Other  Purposes...  

Rowan  .  

Rutherford  

Schools     .. 

Other  Purposes   

Paid  Out 

Scotland     

Other  Purposes  

Paid  Out 

Stanly..    

Stokes..   -  

Surry   

Other  Purposes..  

2,047.50 

Paid  Out 

Swain...  

Transylvania   

Tyrrell  

Union..   
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1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

$  

1^-  -- 

%.-  

$  — 

%u  

S   

$.  

10,187.50 

Paid  Out 

Grand  Total 


504,934.55 
[,213,433.75 

[,113,653.95 
•,907,285.43 

313,366,25 
[,590,299.45 

834,867.18 
[,876,002.50 

642,787.70 
[,718,076.25 

[,324,165.01 
1, 238, 67a.  48 

!, 098,078. 78 
>, 996, 429. 25 

[,422,707.92 
5,227,324.05 

!, 422, 380. 01 
1,616,104.50 

850,363.62 
[,579,663.75 

416,665.50 
[,336,490.00 

774,695.00 
1,264,367.25 

430,521.64 
[,850,417.50 

812,479.66 
1,356,173.50 

126,925.64 
i, 121, 127. 50 

338,660.15 
!, 675, 853. 25 

42,923.50 
642,590.00 

641,731.60 

1,933,059.50 
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Name  of  County 


Vance  

Schools  

Other  Purposes. 

Wake  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 

Warren  

Schools.  

Other  Purposes- 
Washington  

Schools  

Other  Purposes- 

Watauga   

Schools  

Other  Purposes. 

Wayne  

Schools  — 

Other  Purposes. 

Wilkes   

Schools  — 

Other  Purposes. 

Wilson  

Schools  

Other  Purposes. 

Yadkin.  

Schools  

Other  Purposes. 

Yancey   

Schools  

Other  Purposes. 


Grand  Total  

Schools  

Other  Purposes. 


Grand  Totals. 


Valuation 
1936 


$  17,283,373.00 


77,901,692.00 


,050,770.00 


5,646,604.00 


7,503,796.00 


31,930,170.00 


12,132,466.00 


25,702,836.00 


8,179,316.00 


4,616,440.00 


$2,175,264,028.00 


Obligations  to  Maturitt 


Principal 


$  611,200.00 
1,045,000.00 

3,082,720.00 
8,670,400.00 

182,300.00 
278,500.00 

443,500.00 
680,000.00 

90,700.00 
700,000.00 

1,381,150.00 
2,824,000.00 

462,400.00 
2,148,500.00 

1,231,550.00 
3,890,932.13 

195,050.00 
409,000.00 

102,375.00 
1,008,000.00 


$71,901,406.12 
256,972,797.08 


$328,874,203.20 


Interest 


$  217,553.10 
679,956.50 

1,663.765.38 
4,896,345.70 

57,522.80 
174,720.00 

198,338.00 
478,241.25 

18,948.58 
449,252.50 

604,636.00 
1,524,426.98 

168,392.62 
1,386,890.00 

555,049.78 
2,086,465.87 

75,914.90 
381,946.25 

34,135.98 
796,863.75 


$32,943,317.60 
144,416,179.61 


$177,359,497.21 


Total 


$  828, 
1,724, 


4,746, 
13,566, 


23, 
453 


641 
1,158 


109, 
1,149, 


753.10 
956.50 


485.38 
745.70 


982.80 
220.00 


838.00 
241.25 


648.58 
252.50 


1,985,786.00 
4.348.426.98 


630, 
3,535, 

1,786, 
5,977, 

270, 
790, 

136, 


792.62 
390.00 


599.78 
398.00 


964.90 
946.25 


510.98 
863.75 


$104,844,723.72 
401,388,976.69 


$506,233,700.41 


1936 


66,657.10 
103,268.71 

266,623.64 
800,642.75 

45,608.40 
26,770.00 

32,800.50 
61,425.00 

10,672.25 
67,045.00 

134,593.75 
265,851.25 

51,973.51 
192,875.00 

127,861.63 
421,171.50 

18,377.88 
24,302.50 

15,394.03 
87,568.75 


$  6,157,318.14 
23,010,247.80 


$29,167,565.94 
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1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

$  66,712.50 
88,863.75 

$  64,303.75 
86,831.25 

$  62,415.00 
84,798.75 

$  62,526.25 
87,766.25 

$  58,622.50 
80,483.75 

$  56,778.75 
79,426.25 

$  85,334.00 
86,388.75 

276,901.50 
788,639.75 

280,388.88 
807,396.75 

270,406.00 
938,261.25 

252,726.03 
651,588.75 

261,106.85 
633,361.25 

268,984.93 
598,401.25 

266,785.50 
1,165,606.25 

29,081.20 
25,480.00 

18,996.90 
25,550.00 

18,382.60 
18,910.00 

17,768.30 
23,020.00 

18,154.00 
47,630.00 

16,715.70 
20,640.00 

12,313.90 
21,050.00 

32,090.00 
61,110.00 

41,355.75 
59,765.00 

30,057.75 
64,240.00 

31,312.25 
62,535.00 

28,519.25 
60,830.00 

27,606.25 
60,095.00 

20,608.75 
59,300.00 

10,301.25 
65,885.00 

13,763.08 
65,285.00 

12,958.25 
66,615.00 

12,486.75 
70,655.00 

10,515.25 
66,542.50 

9,402.50 
64,487,50 

8,762,25 
113,030.00 

133,769,50 
466,220.00 

154,637.75 
227,977.49 

148,956.00 
221,461.25 

119,856.25 
231,349.99 

100,081.50 
185,769.50 

137,697.50 
250,661.25 

101,783.25 
178,828.75 

57,019.56 
189,720.00 

55,097.50 
189,010.00 

54,516.00 
249,635.00 

52,691.53 
173,530.00 

50,703.00 
187,410.00 

60,586.51 
186,360.00 

51,940.00 
184,755.00 

130,999.50 
401,636.25 

121,615.88 
420,464.75 

162,163.25 
318,788.25 

118,041.63 
316,457.75 

116,252.00 
308,097.50 

115,334.88 
340,052.50 

127,726.50 
268,705.00 

21,733.50 
24,192.50 

18,169.13 
24,082.50 

17,687.25 
23,972.50 

17,205.38 
28,725.00 

16,723.50 
23,477.50 

16,241.63 
23,367.50 

14,184.00 
23,257.50 

14,866.15 
85,938.75 

14,338.27 
98,308.75 

13,810.39 
97,838.75 

13,282.51 
94,288.75 

11,754.63 
92,768.75 

9,236.25 
90,188.75 

6,142.50 
77,822.50 

%  6,940,517.97 
24,593,525.27 

$  6,812,310.70 
23,671,347.07 

$6,686,294.24 
22,728,295.63 

$6,381,532.20 
22,604,217.69 

$6,786,897.00 
26,460,810.43 

$5,698,766.23 
21,249,758.44 

$5,721,710.25 
21,923,674.34 

$31,534,043.24 

$30,483,657.77 

$29,414,589.87 

$28,985,749.89 

$33,225,707.43 

$26,948,524.67 

$27,645,384.59 
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TABLE  29 


Name  op  County 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

$  35,718.25 

$  37,312.50 

$  32,755.00 

$  31,697.50 

$  27,640.00 

Other  Purposes  i.. 

65,996.25 

95,341.25 

44,162.50 

42,427.50 

41,752.50 

235,837.75 

208,005.00 

288,870.75 

196,541.25 

180,413.75 

969,101.25 

662,958.75 

450,600.00 

387,955.00 

589,865.00 

10,681.35 

9,768.80 

5,980.00 

5,740.00 

6,470.00 

Other  Purposes  

13,960.00 

14,150.00 

12,835.00 

23,220.00 

12,580.00 

Washington.   

Schools  

22,206.25 

21,693.75 

21,181.25 

20,668.75 

21,132.50 

52,625.00 

76,950.00 

49,920.00 

86,095.00 

45,246.25 

Watauga  

Schools    

4,593.25 

5,295.50 

5,097.75 

4,900.00 

Paid  Out  

Other  Purposes  

58,462.50 

76,825.00 

54,127.50 

42,140.00 

37,597.50 

Wayne  

Schools  

94,659.75 

98,608.75 

89,358.25 

91,348.75 

87,686.25 

Other  Purposes  

193,319.25 

165,213.15 

168,518.75 

150,988.75 

213,156.12 

Schools  

47,856.51 

36,744.00 

32,292.00 

9,790.00 

9,400.00 

Other  Purposes  

179,085.00 

173,415.00 

166,745.00 

161,135.00 

155,525.00 

Wilson...  

Schools   

91,450.63 

86,087.25 

81,291.13 

78,100.00 

80,026.25 

253,034.50 

167,814.00 

249,237.50 

230,299.25 

228,222.50 

Yadkin    

Schools   

13,776.38 

13,368.75 

11,381.25 

11,043.75 

10,706.25 

Other  Purposes  

23,147.50 

59,066.25 

32,985.00 

20,275.00 

20,165.00 

Yancey  

Schools  

5,926.25 

5,710.00 

3,100.00 

2,980.00 

2,880.00 

Other  Purposes  

74,680.00 

96,040.00 

70,430.00 

73,387.50 

71,045.00 

Grand  Total  

Schools  

$  o,UoU, /Uo.y* 

«  A  QOQ  010  QO 

4  Q  71il  TtK  7n 
$  o,t li, 1 10. iV 

Other  Purposes  

19,618,962.53 

18,450,472.21 

17,488,296.03 

15,457,188.28 

15,548,277.67 

Grand  Totals  

$24,699,669.47 

$23,439,684.53 

$21,956,279.04 

$19,505,439.21 

$19,262,993.37 
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1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

$  26,680.00 
97,052.50 

$  26,210.00 
43,577.50 

$  25,230.00 
37,602.50 

$  24,250.00 
36,877.50 

$  22,330.00 
233,652.50 

$  15,580.00 
25,427.50 

Va\(]  Oiif 
$  54,677.50 

197,907.50 
494,470.00 

197,111.25 
510,401.50 

215,543.75 
393,665.00 

180,986.25 
249,587.45 

185,948.75 
245,072.50 

138  028.75 
238,360.00 

IXJ  1  ,  %7\JO  ,  1  O 

290,597.50 

6,170.00 

5,870.00 

6,540.00 

6,180.00 

Paid  Out 

12,240.00 

10,900.00 

7,635.00 

8,500.00 

8,340.00 

31,580.00 

5,820.00 

20,572.50 

78,212.50 

74,052.50 

11,692.50 

5,275.00 

Paid  Out 

43,543.75 

41,841.25 

32,378.75 

28,246.25 

38,825.00 

22,625.00 

21,750.00 

36,180.00 

29,852.50 

28,725.00 

27,597.50 

16,620.00 

14,135.00 

11,755.00 

84,595.00 
137,643.75 

81,886.25 
281,423.75 

77,721.25 
146,586.25 

73,108.75 
124,601.25 

58,116.25 
121,946.25 

46,193.75 
94,843.75 

35,562.50 
73,711.25 

9,010.00 
198,915.00 

8,620.00 
139,585.00 

9,230.00 

8,780.00 

6,330.00 

Paid  Out 

133,325.00 

108,075.00 

92,105.00 

88,465.00 

84,825.00 

69,576.25 
476,963.60 

63,573.75 
214,472.50 

57,827.50 
216,457.50 

41,363.75 
204,111.25 

44,782.50 
196,208.75 

40,207.50 
173,481.25 

11,205.00 
78,685.00 

10,168.75 
20,055.00 

10,517.50 
18,945.00 

10,152.50 
94,555.00 

9,287.50 
72,365.00 

7,980.00 
10,515.00 

7,700.00 
9,490.00 

7,420.00 
9,490.00 

2,770.00 
68,702.50 

2,660.00 
73,115.00 

2,550.00 
69,387.50 

2,440.00 
66,685.00 

2,330.00 
59,132,50 

2,220.00 
52,230.00 

2,110.00 
48,070.00 

$  3,522,357.75 
15,271,057.50 

$  3,293,069.79 
14,078,789.52 

$  3,714,204.27 
13,560,975.25 

$  2,682,174.06 
11,886,631.29 

$  2,676,626.75 
10,489,878.72 

$  2,466,725.74 
9,820,259.37 

$  1,591,328.73  J 
9,940,456.18] 

$18,793,415.25 

$17,371,859.31 

$17,275,179.52 

$14,568,805.35 

$13,166,505.47 

$12,286,985.11 

$11,531,784.91 
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TABLE  29 


Name  op  County 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Vance...  -  

Other  Purposes  

Wake  

Schools   

21,482.50 

100,453.75 
228,825.00 

21,792.00 

58,500.00 
214,685.00 

22,052.00 

55,900.00 
245,742.50 

19,337.50 

53,300.00 
190,572.50 

18,672.50 
Paid  Out 

Other  Purposes  

Warren    

160,302.50 

Other  Purposes—  

Washington   .-. 

64,710.00 

1,475.00 

1,425.00 

1,375.00 

1,325.00 

Other  Purposes..  

Watauga   

20,875.00 

20,000.00 

19,125.00 

18,250.00 

17,525.00 

Other  Purposes  

Wayne    

Schools   

11,425.00 

9,500.00 
70,441.25 

11,095.00 

9,250.00 
62,863.75 

13,765.00 

9,000.00 
55,523.75 

16,165.00 

78,750.00 
46,433.75 

14,990.00 
Paid  Out  

Other  Purposes  

Wilkes   

Schools   

43,676.25 

Other  Purposes   

Wilson   

Other  Purposes   

Yadkin  

82,185.00 

5,827.50 
36,393.75 

7,140.00 
9,490.00 

Paid  Out-  

78,505.00 

5,605.00 
36,176.25 

Paid  Out  

46,250.00 

5,382.50 
34,918.75 

42,930.00 

2,160.00 
34,638.50 

14,700.00 

2,080.00 
30,403.75 

Other  Purposes  

143,065.00 

2,640.00 

49,320.00 

Paid  Out  

Schools  

Other  Purposes..  

Grand  Total   

Grand  Totals   

39,030.00 

36,410.00 

38,760.00 

36,960.00 

28,370.00 

<^  1    Ait    AOQ  OA 

$  1,411,4/8.^4 
8, 261, 458..  74 

e  1  iAf\  111  Kn 
$  l,14U,lll.oU 

7,200,827.98 

17,965,386.74 

#     Doo, you. uu 
5,497,757.23 

$       408, ZO/. OIF 

3,921,978.49 

$  9,672,886.98 

$  8,340,939.48 

$18,940,586.74 

$  6,183,707.23 

$  4,380,265.99 
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1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

$   

$-  

1  

$   

$.—  

$  —  - 

$   -- 

18,007.50 

17,342.50 

16,677.50 

16,012.50 

15,347.50 

14,682.50 

7,175.00 

149,052.50 

109,942.50 

75,902.50 

73,010.00 

70,117.50 

43,666.25 

35,075.00 

1,275.00 

1,225.00 

1,175.00 

1,125.00 

1,075.00 

1,025.00 

Paid  Out 

11,650.00 

11,050.00 

5,450.00 

5,150.00 

Paid  Out 

14,330.00 

13,670.00 

13,010.00 

11,350.00 

10,750.00 

5,750.00 

Paid  Out     . . 

60,503.75 

3,405.00 

3,270.00 

3,135.00 

Paid  Out 

10,000.00 
Paid  Out  

5,300.00 

Paid  Out 

30,241.25 

29,023.75 

11,210.00 

10,800.00 

10,390.00 

7,980.00 

7,650.00 

26,990.00 

25,610.00 

10,230.00 

9,690.00 

5,150.00 

Paid  Out  ... 

%  551,348.25 
3,504,657.19 

$  243,375.75 
2,903,813.24 

$  183,715.00 
2,551,140.24 

$  253,935.00 
2,042,576.75 

$  145,088.75 
1,874,604.25 

$  98,973.75 
1,340,185.00 

$  17,383.75 
738,336.25 

$  4,056,005.44 

%  3,157,188.99 

$2,734,855.24 

$2,296,511.75 

$2,019,693.00 

$1,439,158.75 

$  755,820.00 
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Name  op  County 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Vance    



Paid  Out 

Wake..   

Other  Purposes  

18,650.00 

17,900.00 

17,150.00 

13,400.00 

2,800.00 

2,700.00 

Warren  .   . 

Other  Purposes   . 

Washington   

Schools           .  ..  

Other  Purposes   

Watauga   .   

Schools   

Other  Purposes   . 

Wayne.  - 

Other  Purposes.   .. 

Wilkes   

Wilson    

Schools     

Other  Purposes  

7,320.00 

6,990.00 

6,660.00 

Paid  Out 

Yadkin.   

Schools   

Other  Purposes  

Yancey     



Schools    

Grand  Total   

$  13,737.50 
667,591.25 

$  2,157.50 
375,965.00 

$  2,052.50 
175,775.25 

$  12,012.50 
138,962.50 

$  11,437.50 
123,492.50 

$  10,862.50 
84,625.00 

Schools   

Other  Purposes..  

Grand  Totals  

S681,328.75 

$378,122.58 

1177,827.75 

$150,975.00 

$134,930.00 

$  95,487.50 

1 
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1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

Grand  Total 

S  

$  

$  

$  

$  

S  

$—  - 

$  828,753.10 
1,724,956.50 

4,746,485.38 
13,566,745.70 

239,822.80 
453,220.00 

641,838.00 
1,158,241.25 

109,648.58 
1,149,252.50 

1,985,786.00 
4,348,426.98 

630,792.62 
3,535,390.00 

1,786,599.78 
5,977,398.00 

270,964.90 
790,946.25 

136,510.98 
1,804,863.75 

2,600.00 

2,500.00 

2,400.00 

2,300.00 

2,200.00 

2,100.00 

Paid  Out... 

f 10,187.50 
44,705.00 

$104,o84.72d.72 
401,388.976.69 

$  33,302.50 

33,063.75 

30.808.75 

26,628.75 

26,628.75 

3.067.50 

$54,892.50 

$  33,302.50 

$  33,063.75 

$  30,808.75 

$  26,628.75 

$  26,628.75 

$  3,067.50 

1506,233,700.41 

^  The  foregoing  tabulations  are  subject  to  modification  in  some  instances  as  a  result  of 
refunding  operations. 
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THE  CURRICULUM 


At  present,  the  curriculum  is  generally  defined  as  all  the  experiences 
which  make  up  the  education  of  the  child.  The  school  curriculum  repre- 
sents the  experiences  which  the  child  has  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher;  but  the  school  curriculum,  as  everyone  knows,  constitutes  only  a 
small  part  of  the  child's  total  education.  Narrowly  conceived  the  school 
curriculum  would  consist  of  those  subjects  which  make  up  the  course  of 
study.  Looked  at  from  that  point  of  view,  the  history  of  education  reveals 
a  constantly  broadening  concept  of  the  curriculum. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

Until  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school  child  in  North  Carolina  consisted  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic 
and  spelling.  About  1860  the  subjects  of  English  grammar,  geography. 
North  Carolina  history  and  United  States  history  were  added.  Gradually, 
since  that  date  have  been  added  those  subjects  and  experiences  which 
would  meet  the  needs,  interests  and  abilities  of  a  modern  child  in  a  modern 
world.  Today  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  child  in  North 
Carolina  is  made  up  of  the  following  subjects:  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  language.  North  Carolina  history.  United  States  history,  the  back- 
grounds of  European  history,  geography,  citizenship,  elementary  science, 
health,  physical  education,  music,  art  education,  and  character  education. 
Perhaps  one  should  mention,  also,  the  "Effects  of  Alcoholic  Drinks  and 
Narcotics,"  which  while  in  reality  is  a  phase  of  health  education,  never- 
theless is  now  taught  specifically  in  the  sixth  grade  in  the  form  of  an 
organized  text.  Instruction  in  this  subject,  moreover,  has  been  required 
by  statute  since  1891. 

The  preceding  paragraph  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  changing  ele- 
mentary school  curriculum,  but  the  following  and  accompanying  chart 
graphically  tells  the  story  of  the  past  one  hundred  years. 

In  examining  the  foregoing  chart,  certain  observations  should  be  noted. 
In  most  of  the  subjects  which  appear  to  have  been  constant  throughout 
the  entire  period,  the  contents  of  those  subjects  may  be  greatly  varied 
from  time  to  time.  Reading,  which  as  early  as  169  4  appears  as  a  subject 
that  should  be  taught  and  which  has  continued  as  a  subject  since  that 
date  is  quite  different  from  the  reading  of  19  35.  Geography,  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  since  the  Civil  War, 
or  earlier,  is  not  the  geography  of  the  present  day. 

The  subjects  which  have  appeared  in  the  chart  are  found  in  the  statutes 
or  in  the  printed  courses  of  study  of  the  State.  They  reflect  quite  fully  the 
general  curriculum  common  to  the  State  as  a  whole.  However,  the  rights 
which  both  local  communities  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  have  had 
to  permit  subjects  not  limited  by  statute  resulted  manifestly  in  the  inclu- 
sion of  subjects  here  and  there  throughout  the  State  that  would  not  appear 
in  the  general  program.  This  would  be  especially  true  in  the  city  and  other 
special  chartered  schools  which  began  with  Greensboro  as  early  as  1870. 
Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  subjects  which  were  added  to  the  common 
curriculum  of  the  State  from  year  to  year  had  appeared  earlier  in  the 
instructional  programs  of  the  special  chartered  schools. 

A  correct  interpretation  of,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the  changing 
elementary  school  curriculum  cannot  be  had  simply  through  a  listing  of 
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the  subjects  as  they  have  appeared  from  year  to  year.  As  was  stated  in  an 
earlier  paragraph,  subjects  which  have  remained  constant  in  title  have 
changed  materially  in  content  and  purpose.  Titles  have  changed  in  other 
subjects  through  which  common  elements  have  persisted.  Witness  in  the 
chart  the  change  from  civil  government  to  civics  and  thence  to  citizenship. 
But  there  are  still  other  factors  that  have  affected  directly  the  educational 
experiences  of  the  child,  and  which  have  improved  throughout  the  past 
century.  These  would  include  the  following: 

(1)  More  and  better  instructional  material — textbooks,  library  books, 
etc.;  (2)  Longer  school  terms.  From  1868  to  1918  the  Constitutional  term 
was  four  months.  Not  until  1918  was  a  six  months  term  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  and  in  193  3-34  for  the  first  time  an  eight  months  term 
for  every  child  was  made  possible;  (3)  Improved  methods  of  teaching; 
(4)  Better  educated  teachers;  (5)  Larger  schools,  making  possible  better 
classification  of  children  and  more  individual  instruction. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

At  the  beginning  of  education  in  this  country  the  religious  motive  or 
aim  predominated.  This  was  true  even  in  the  elementary  school.  One 
needed  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  to  combat  the  evil  work  of  Satan. 
Secondary  education  had  for  its  chief  purpose  the  preparation  of  the  boys 
and  girls  for  college  entrance;  but  college  education,  in  the  main  was  a 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  all  education  in  our 
early  history  was  shot  through  and  through  with  a  religious  purpose 
and  motive. 

Until  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  almost  the  sole  function  of  the  second- 
ary school  was  to  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  admission  to  college. 
Not  until  1911  does  one  find  in  the  high  school  curriculum  of  the  State  a 
subject  of  a  practical  nature,  one  that  had  little  or  no  relationship  to 
college  admission.  At  that  time  the  Farm-Life  Schools  were  established 
and  agriculture  was  introduced.  Since  then  these  schools  have  been  dis- 
continued, but  in  1917  the  Smith-Hughes  vocational  subjects  of  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  trades  and  industries  became  a  part  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum.  Since  that  time  these  subjects  have  grown 
steadily  in  popularity  and  importance. 

Since  introducing  the  vocational  subjects  into  the  curriculum  in  1917 
and  following  a  report  on  the  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 
by  a  special  committee  in  1918,  the  college  preparatory  function  of  the 
public  secondary  school  has  steadily  lessened  in  importance.  Ethical  char- 
acter, worthy  home  membership,  intelligent  citizenship,  proper  use  of 
leisure,  vocational  efficiency,  health — these  objectives  as  goals  give  to 
the  secondary  school  a  place  in  its  own  right,  and  largely  divorce  it  from 
a  college  preparatory  function.  Today,  the  secondary  school  attempts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  giving  to  them  the 
education  that  would  make  them  intelligent,  happy,  useful  and  vocation- 
ally efficient  citizens.  The  curriculum  therefore  has  been  broadened  and 
deepened. 

In  order  that  a  more  complete  concept  of  the  development  of  secondary 
education  may  be  gained,  a  few  brief  historical  facts  and  observations 
are  noted. 

Public  high  schools  in  North  Carolina  have  developed  since  19  07.  That 
year  county  high  schools  were  authorized  for  the  first  time.  Prior  to  1907 
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secondary  education  was  restricted  chiefly  to  private  schools,  and  to  the 
larger  cities  and  special  chartered  schools.  There  is  no  brighter  chapter  in 
education  in  North  Carolina  than  that  represented  by  the  development  of 
public  secondary  education  during  the  past  twenty-eight  years,  or  since 
1907. 

The  Academies 

The  academies  developed  following  the  American  Revolution  and 
flourished  until  1850.  These  schools  were  quite  generally  recognized  by 
the  State.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  were  included  in  the  curricula  of  these 
institutions.  In  1803,  the  boys  in  the  Fayetteville  Academy  were  studying 
"reading,  spelling,  ciphering,  English  grammar,  Nepos,  Caesar,  Sallust,  and 
Vergil,  while  the  girls  were  studying  spelling,  reading,  English  grammar, 
geography,  letter  writing,  copy-writing,  ciphering,  Dresden  work,  tambour 
work,  and  embroidery."  For  the  Raleigh  Academy  in  1811,  "reading,  writ- 
ing, and  spelling  were  required  subjects,  and  Latin,  French,  music,  paint- 
ing, and  needlework  were  electives  for  girls.  For  the  boys,  the  Latin  course 
included  grammar,  Corderius,  Ceasar,  and  Cicero.  The  Greek  course  em- 
braced grammar,  and  Greek  Testament.  In  mathematics,  Euclid,  arithmetic, 
and  surveying,  parsing,  and  geography  were  taught. "i  The  curricula  of 
these  two  schools  are  perhaps  typical  of  the  academies  during  their  day. 

Early  Public  Secondary  Schools 

The  high  schools  which  developed  in  the  city  and  other  special  chartered 
schools,  in  the  earlier  days,  had  curricula  quite  similar  to  those  of  the 
academies.  In  his  "A  History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina, "2 
Dr.  Noble  says  that  as  early  as  1847-1848,  the  report  of  the  school  com- 
mittee of  District  No.  13  in  New  Hanover  County  states  the  following 
subjects  were  taught:  "Orthography  and  orthoepy,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  history,  rudiments  of  geometry,  mathematics,  the 
art  of  field  surveying  and  plotting.  In  another  district  for  the  same  year, 
these  subjects  appear:  Spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  botany,  and  algebra."  The  subjects  in  both  the  academies  and 
other  secondary  schools  ranged  in  scope  from  those  of  the  present  day 
elementary  school  to  those  of  the  college  or  university.  As  the  elementary 
schools  improved;  especially  with  the  development  of  a  system  of  graded 
schools  which  began  about  1870,  the  subjects  of  the  elementary  school 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  secondary  school  curriculum,  as  well  as 
the  subjects  of  present  day  college  terminology. 

Public  High  School  Curricula  Since  1907 

In  1907  the  act  creating  the  county  high  schools  was  passed.  A  State 
system  of  public  secondary  education  began  with  that  date.  The  High 
School  Teacher's  Handbook  (1907)  prepared  by  Professor  N.  W.  Walker, 
the  State  Inspector,  carries  the  outlined  courses  of  study  as  shown  in 
Table  31. 

Mr.  Walker's  report  for  1907-08  shows  that  some  students  were  en- 
rolled in  all  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Handbook  of  1907.  In  addition 
to  these,  enrollments  were  reported  for  botany,  commercial  geography  and 


1  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina,  Edgar  W.  Knight,  pp.  54-55. 

2  A  History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  p.  200. 
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TABLE  31.    COURSES  OF  STUDY 
First  Year 


Subject 

Classical 

Latin-Scientific 

Modern  Language 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra  

JL 

X 

X 

English  History  

X 

X 

X 

English  Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature. 
Latin   

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

French  or  German 

Introduction  to  Science   .  . 

X 

X 

X 

Open   -   

X 

X 

X 

Second  Year 


Ancient  History  to  800  A.D   

English  Composition,  Grammar  and  Literatures 
Latin       

Physical  Geography  

Open  


X 
X 

French  or  German 
(Continued) 


Some  other  Science  may  be  introduced  here,  e.g..  Elementary  Botany  or  Agriculture. 

Third  Year 


Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry    x  x  x 

Medieval  and  Modern  History   x  x  x 

English  Composition  and  Literature    x  x  x 

Latin     x  x  French  or  German 

(Continued  3rd  yr.) 

Greek  .    x  French  or  German     French  or  German 

(Begin) 

Open...^   -     XXX 


Fourth  Year 


Geometry  and  Advanced  Arithmetic-.  

X 

X 

X 

American  History  and  Civics  (4);  North  Caro- 

lina History  (1).    

X 

X 

X 

English  Composition,  Rhetoric  and  Literature.. 

X 

X 

X 

Latin      1  

X 

X 

French  or  German 

(Continued  4th  yr.) 

Greek...     

z 

French  or  German 

French  or  German 

continued  or 

(Continued  2nd  yr.) 

Physics  or  Agri- 

culture.   
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physiology.  Drawing,  music  and  business  methods  were  added  in  1908-09. 
Civil  government,  spelling,  domestic  science,  expression  and  astronomy 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  1909-10,  while  education  was  added  in  1910-11 
and  manual  training  in  1911-12.  In  1914-15  appear  for  the  first  time  the 
subjects  of  sociology,  singing,  economics,  writing  and  psychology  and  the 
commercial  branches  of  bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typewriting.*  In 
1915-16,  biology  and  geology  are  found  while  the  subjects  of  trigonometry, 
literature,  history,  Spanish  and  Bible  appear  in  1916-17. 

The  farm-life  schools  were  established  in  1911.  In  1917  the  Smith- 
Hughes  vocational  subjects  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  trades  and  in- 
dustries became  a  part  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum. 

Present  Curriculum 

And  finally  the  secondary  school  curriculum  for  1^37  includes  the 
following  subjects: 

(1)  Language  Arts:  Grammar  and  Composition,  Literature,  Dramatics 
and  Spelling. 

(2)  Social  Studies:  Citizenship,  History  (American,  World,  Ancient), 
Geography,  Economics,  Sociology,  Character  Education,  Guidance, 
and  Problems  of  American  Democracy. 

(3)  Natural  Science:  General  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics. 

(4)  Mathematics:  General  Mathematics,  Elementary  Algebra,  General 
Business  Training,  Plane  Geometry,  Advanced  Algebra,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Integrated  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Solid  Geometry, 
Trigonometry. 

(5)  Music. 

(6)  Art  Education. 

(7)  Health. 

(8)  Foreign  Language:  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin. 

(9)  Vocational  Education:  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Industrial 
Education. 

(10)  Business  Education. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum  as  it 
developed  during  the  past  century,  account  must  be  taken  of  those  factors 
that  were  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school;  the  improvement  in  instructional  materials,  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  methods  of  teaching;  lengthening  of  the  school  term,  etc.  In  the 
1907  act,  creating  the  county  high  schools,  the  minimum  term,  e.  g.,  was 
only  five  months.  This  remained  the  minimum  term  until  1913,  when  it 
was  raised  to  seven  months.  The  general  school  code  of  1923  fixed  one 
hundred  sixty  days  (eight  months)  as  the  minimum  term  for  an  accredited 
high  school. 

*  These  commercial  branches  may  have  been  included  in  the  business  methods  of  1908-09. 
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IV 


SUMMARY  AND  PROPOSALS 

It  has  been  noted  in  this  report  that  the  problem  of  organizing  satis- 
factory school  units  in  North  Carolina  is  to  a  degree  simplified,  because 
of  the  fact  that  county  units  take  in  the  entire  area  of  a  county,  with 
the  exception  of  city  units,  and  the  fact  that  a  city  unit  must  have  a 
scholastic  population  of  at  least  1,000  pupils.  The  problem  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  securing  satisfactory  attendance  areas  to  the  end  that  every 
child  in  the  State  may  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  standard  elemen- 
tary and  a  standard  high  school. 

In  carrying  out  this  program  geographical  barriers  will  be  an  obstacle 
in  a  few  cases.  However,  the  main  problem  is  that  of  modifying  the 
boundaries  between  existing  administrative  units;  between  counties,  and 
between  counties  and  cities.  The  obligation  of  the  State  to  provide  stand- 
ard school  facilities  for  all  of  the  children  far  transcends  in  importance 
lines  of  demarcation  now  existing  between  administrative  units. 

Maps  and  tables  showing  the  size  of  schools,  the  density  of  population, 
the  wealth  behind  each  child,  and  the  types  of  buildings  and  equipment 
have  been  prepared  for  the  county  and  city  administrative  units  of  the 
State  and  the  attendance  areas  within  them. 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  if  an  adequate  educational  program, 
on  the  basis  of  existing  State  standards  is  to  be  provided,  administrative 
units  must  be  combined  in  some  cases  and  a  scheme  of  reorganization 
must  be  carried  out.  If  the  schools  are  to  be  manned  with  capable  adminis- 
trators, efficient  supervisors  and  well  trained  principals  and  teachers,  each 
paid  an  adequate  salary,  such  a  program  is  mandatory. 

The  steps  following  this  reorganization  should  be  the  immediate  adop- 
tion by  the  State  of  the  following  policies  with  regard  to  administrators, 
principals,  supervisors  and  teachers: 

1.  The  personnel  should  be  employed  on  the  basis  of  training,  efficiency 
and  good  moral  character.  It  should  be  dismissed  only  when  it  is 
proved  to  be  deficient  in  any  one  of  them. 

2.  Administrators  should  be  required  to  be  college  graduates  with  a 
minimum  of  one  additional  year  of  professional  training.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  persons  so  trained  and  meeting  the  other  suggested 
qualifications  can  not  be  obtained  at  a  salary  as  low  as  that  now  paid 
in  the  State. 

3.  Trained  supervisors,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  Qf 
Instructional  Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
should  be  employed  to  supervise  the  educational  program  in  the 
reorganized  administrative  units. 

4.  A  minimum  of  four  years  of  college  training  should  be  required  of 
all  teachers  entering  the  profession.  These  teachers  and  those  now 
in  the  profession  with  this  amount  of  training  should  receive  a 
minimum  salary  of  not  less  than  $1,200  for  eight  months  of  teaching. 

There  are  in  North  Carolina  892,648  pupils  taught  by  2  3,712  teachers — 
a  pupil-teacher  load  of  approximately  38.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any 


plan  of  reorganization  of  administrative  units  and  attendance  areas  will 
not  cause  a  decrease  in  the  necessary  number  of  teachers.  It  is  frankly 
admitted  that  the  proposed  salary  increase  for  teachers  would  result  in 
practically  a  50  per  cent  raise  in  the  annual  salaries  of  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  white  teachers  in  North  Carolina.  When  the  other  one- 
third  of  the  white  teachers  in  the  State  meet  the  recommended  qualifica- 
tions, there  would  be  an  even  greater  increase  in  the  funds  necessary  to 
pay  the  suggested  minimum  salary  schedule.  There  would  be  a  propor- 
tionate percentage  increase  in  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  23.8%  of  the 
colored  teachers  now  having  four  years  of  college  training  and  those  who 
will  come  into  the  profession  with  the  recommended  minimum  training. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  program  of  reorganization  and  to  provide  for 
the  recommended  salary  increases  and  the  additional  and  higher  paid 
administrative  officials,  it  seems  almost  mandatory  and  desirable  that  the 
local  administrative  units  should  be  encouraged,  if  not  required,  to  sup- 
plement State  funds  by  local  taxation. 

Concurrently  with  and  as  an  aid  to  the  execution  of  this  program  of 
reorganization  with  its  added  and  more  efficient  services,  the  following 
recommendations  are  proposed  for  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction: 

1.  The  Division  of  Instructional  Service  should  be  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  personnel  in  the  fields  of  Art,  Music,  Visual  Education 
and  Physical  Education.  New  duties  of  this  Division  should  be  to 
direct  and  unify  the  program  of  supervision  proposed  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  several  units  of  the  State. 

2.  The  Division  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  should  have  additional  trained 
personnel  whose  duties  would  be  to  study  existing  and  proposed 
school  plants  with  a  view  to  correcting  defects  in  the  safety  and  sani- 
tation of  the  present  buildings  and  assisting  in  the  planning  of  any 
new  buildings. 

3.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education  should  be  enlarged  to  include: 

a.  A  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Occupations. 

b.  A  Director  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

c.  More  adequate  provision  for  the  supervision  of  vocational  work  in 
the  colored  schools  with  an  itinerant  teacher  in  this  field. 

4.  A  Research  Division  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  person 
should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  making  available  to  the  public 
the  latest  and  most  desirable  practices  in  school  administration, 
supervision  and  curriculum  development,  and  also  to  interpret  avail- 
able data  with  reference  to  the  total  school  situation. 

5.  A  Division  of  Adult  Education  should  be  established  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  and  directing  this  new  and  important  field  of  educa- 
tional service. 

6.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  should,  with  its  present  per- 
sonnel and  additional  persons,  if  necessary,  assist  the  several  ad- 
ministrative units  of  the  State  in  working  out  ways  and  means  of 
efficiently  and  economically  adjusting  their  debt  service  programs. 

7.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  of  the  State,  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
school  transportation  system.  This  stupendous  activity  of  the  State 
is  of  such  vital  importance  and  requires  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  revenue  now  provided  for  schools  that  future  recommendation 
with  regard  to  it  seems  an  immediate  and  pressing  responsibility 
of  the  State. 
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FURTHER  STEPS 

The  data  gathered  from  the  field — spot  maps,  building  adequacy  and 
other  school  statistics,  and  information  obtained  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Commission,  the  State  School  Commission  and  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  records — suggest  a  detailed  plan  for  improving  all 
of  the  North  Carolina  schools,  with  standardization  on  the  basis  of  exist- 
ing State  requirements  as  a  minimum  for  any  school.  The  poorly  organized 
large  administrative  units,  the  small  and  financially  weak  units,  the  small 
and  inadequate  buildings,  the  low  salaries  paid  teachers  and  administra- 
tors, and  the  large  per  cent  of  retardation,  a  partial  result  of  existing 
conditions,  emphasize  the  imperative  need  for  such  a  proposal  and  the 
execution  of  such  a  plan. 

The  facts  gathered  are  to  be  presented  to  the  superintendents  of  the 
administrative  units  in  the  State. 

The  spot  maps  have  already  been  found  useful  in  the  organization  and 
placement  of  buildings  in  new  attendance  areas.  Likewise,  these  maps 
have  been  used  to  demonstrate  the  inadvisability  of  locating  schools  in 
proposed  centers  due  to  insufficient  number  of  children  in  the  area. 

Suggested  possible  uses  of  the  maps  by  the  several  units  of  the  State 
are  illustrated  in  the  spot  map  for  the  colored  schools  of  Mecklenburg 
county.  The  study  of  school  population  density  suggested  consolidated 
schools  at  Clear  Creek,  Pineville,  Plato  Price,  Davidson  and  Huntersville. 

In  Hyde  county  a  new  elementary  and  high  school  building  was  pro- 
posed for  Sladesville.  A  careful  spot  map  of  the  attendance  area  revealed 
that  there  were  an  insufficient  number  of  elementary  pupils  on  which  to 
base  a  high  school,  even  if  every  child  of  elementary  age  were  to  enter 
school  and  progress  through  the  grades.  A  further  study  of  this  map 
plainly  indicates  that  there  should  be  only  two  high  school  centers  on  the 
mainland  of  this  county — one  located  at  Swan  Quarter,  the  other  at 
Engelhard. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  State  cannot  immediately  effect  all  of  the 
reorganizations  and  improvements  in  the  school  system  that  have  been 
indicated  and  proposed  as  a  result  of  this  Survey.  On  the  basis  of  financial 
facts  presented,  it  is  believed  that  the  State  is  able  to  provide  funds  for 
the  suggested  increases  in  the  salaries  of  the  administrators,  supervisors, 
principals  and  teachers.  It  is,  likewise,  believed  that  the  State  is  able  to 
finance  the  provision  of  adequate  school  plants  for  the  children  who  attend 
school.  The  establishment  of  a  five  million  dollar  building  loan  fund  by 
the  State  to  be  loaned  to  the  counties  would  facilitate  this  undertaking. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 
IMPROVING  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR 
THE  COLORED  RACE 

The  facts  presented  in  this  report  were  gathered  alike  for  both  the 
white  and  colored  children  of  the  State.  In  all  cases,  the  same  techniques 
and  standards  were  used.  Suggestions  for  improvement  of  any  phase  of 
the  educational  program  apply  to  all  of  the  schools  and  all  of  the  children 
of  the  State.  North  Carolina  recognizes  only  one  standard  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  her  State  supported  system  of  public  schools.  However,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  data  presented  in  this  study  show  that  the  colored 
schools  are  presently  not  as  well  organized,  nor  are  they  operated  on  the 
same  plan  of  efficiency  as  are  the  white  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  condi- 
tion, the  Division  of  Negro  Education  in  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  was  asked  to  study  the  survey  facts  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  educational  opportunity  for 
the  colored  children  in  the  State. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

In  the  elementary  school,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  child's  future 
development  along  educational  lines.  If  we  are  to  have  a  strong  school 
system,  it  must  begin  with  the  elementarv  school  or  below.  In  order  to 
provide  for  the  child's  fullest  development,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  replace  small  schools  with  larger  units. 

In  19  35-36,  there  were,  in  North  Carolina,  964  one-teacher  colored 
schools  or  42.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  schools,  with  an  enrollment 
of  39,774.  There  were  642  two-teacher  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of 
54,673.  Thus  we  find  approximately  38  per  cent  of  the  children  enrolled 
in  one-  and  two-teacher  schools.  49  3  schools  employed  from  three  to  five 
teachers,  with  an  enrollment  of  74,032  or  29  per  cent.  One  hundred  sixty- 
one  employed  six  or  more  teachers  with  an  enrollment  of  81,005. 

There  are  only  fifteen  standard  elementary  schools  in  North  Carolina 
for  Negro  children.  More  than  three-fourths  of  these  are  in  city  units.  Less 
than  six  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  enrolled  in  all  elementary  schools 
in  North  Carolina  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  standard  school. 
All  of  these  except  about  one  per  cent  are  in  the  city  administrative  units. 

In  order  to  be  accredited,  an  elementary  school  must  meet  certain  defi- 
nite requirements  with  regard  to  size,  length  of  term,  training  of  teachers, 
teaching-load,  equipment,  organization  and  course  of  study.  Beginning  with 
the  county  units  that  already  have  seven  or  more  teachers,  and  taking 
those  with  four  to  six  teachers,  it  will  be  possible  to  organize  almost 
three  hundred  units  that  will  meet  the  requirements  with  regard  to  size, 
if  some  transportation  is  provided.  The  smaller  schools  will  have  to  be 
consolidated  into  larger  units,  if  the  schools  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children. 


There  are  a  number  of  counties  with  the  colored  school  population  so 
small  and  scattered,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  develop  large  units,  but  it 
is  not  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  county  units  with  the  heaviest 
enrollments  in  the  elementary  schools  (Wake,  Edgecombe,  Pitt,  Halifax, 
Robeson)  do  not  have  a  single  accredited  elementary  school.  Each  of  these 
counties  has  an  enrollment  of  over  five  thousand  in  the  elementary  school. 

If  the  colored  elementary  schools  are  to  function  properly  and  give 
"opportunity  to  the  children  for  the  fundamentals  of  an  education,"  it 
will  be  necessary: 

1.  To  reorganize  the  schools  in  the  counties  in  which  there  are  a  large 
number  of  colored  schools  and  a  heavy  colored  population  on  the 
basis  of  data  now  available. 

2.  To  eliminate  small  schools  as  rapidly  as  possible,  establish  large 
units  and  develop  other  centers  that  are  already  strategically  located. 

3.  To  provide  adequate  supervision  for  rural  schools,  particularly  those 
counties  in  which  there  is  a  heavy  colored  population. 

4.  To  provide  for  the  standardization  of  those  schools  that  meet  the 
requirements  with  regard  to  size  and  length  of  term,  but  fall  short 
in  teaching  personnel,  teaching-load  and  equipment. 

5.  To  reorganize  the  schools  so  that  the  improvement  of  classroom  work 
may  be  possible  and  at  the  same  time  work  toward  a  more  even 
distribution  of  pupils  throughout  the  elementary  school. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  high  school  movement  in  North  Carolina  has  gone  ahead  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  first  public  schools  for  colored  children  were  not  established 
until  1914.  These  schools  were  organized  in  Wake,  Johnston  and  Pamlico 
counties,  largely  through  the  aid  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund. 

In  1919,  the  first  high  schools  for  colored  children  were  accredited.  In 
1923,  the  first  high  schools  for  colored  children,  supported  and  controlled 
by  city  or  county  school  units,  were  accredited  at  Durham,  Reidsville, 
Wilmington  and  Method.  In  1918-19,  there  were  four  colored  public  ac- 
credited high  schools;  in  192  3-24,  there  were  fourteen;  in  192  8-29,  fifty- 
four;  in  19  38-34,  one  hundred  six. 

There  has  been  a  correspondingly  rapid  increase  in  the  enrollment  in 
the  colored  public  high  schools.  The  total  enrollment  in  public  accredited 
high  schools  increased  from  2,793  in  1922-23  to  8,060  in  1927-28,  and  in 
all  public  high  schools,  accredited  and  non-accredited,  from  1,477  to 
10,942.  In  1932-33,  the  enrollment  in  public  accredited  schools  had  in- 
creased to  18,538  and  in  all  public  high  schools  to  20,124.  In  1934-35,  the 
total  enrollment  in  colored  public  high  schools  was  approximately  27,000. 

It  is  likewise  interesting  to  observe  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
colored  high  school  graduates.  There  were  eighty-four  graduates  of  public 
accredited  high  schools  in  1922-2  3,  and  a  total  of  ninety-two  from  both 
accredited  and  non-accredited  public  high  schools.  In  1927-28,  this  num- 
ber had  increased  to  1,162  from  public  accredited  high  schools  and  1,234 
from  all  types  of  four-year  public  high  schools.  There  were  2,745  grad- 
uates of  public  accredited  high  schools  in  19  33-34  and  2,29  5  from  all  types 
of  four-year  public  high  schools. 

The  data  outlined  above  are  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that 
public  high  school  education  for  colc6:ed  children  did  not  begin  until  1914. 
These  figures  indicate  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  recognizing  its 
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responsibility  in  regard  to  making  high  school  facilities  available  to  its 
colored  citizens. 


NEXT  STEPS 

The  next  steps  that  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  State  may  follow  in 
order  to  offer  increased  high  school  facilities  for  colored  boys  and  girls 
appear  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a  need  for  additional  high  schools  in  many  of  the  counties 
in  which  high  schools  are  already  located.  For  example,  in  Pitt 
County,  where  the  colored  school  population  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  white,  the  colored  high  school  enrollment  was  296  in  1934-35, 
and  that  of  the  whites  was  1,342.  Twelve  centers  serve  the  white 
children  in  the  county  and  fifty-four  serve  the  colored  school  popula- 
tion. Five  attendance  areas  serve  the  colored  high  school  population. 
High  school  work  is  done  in  each  of  the  white  county  attendance 
areas. 

It  appears  that  approximately  nine  large  consolidated  centers  could 
serve  the  high  and  elementary  school  needs  of  the  colored  population 
in  Pitt  County.  Such  a  set-up  would  call  for  adequate  bus  trans- 
portation facilities  and  modern  school  plants.  At  present  there  are 
no  bus  transportation  facilities  for  colored  children  in  the  county 
and  only  a  few  adequate  school  buildings. 

The  situation  in  Pitt  County  is  largely  typical  of  conditions  in 
Edgecombe,  Gates,  Lenoir,  Union,  Duplin,  Northampton,  Rowan, 
Wilson,  Granville  and  several  other  counties. 

Johnston,  Wake,  and  Warren  are  examples  of  counties  that  have 
gone  a  long  distance  toward  furnishing  adequate  high  school  facili- 
ties for  colored  children.  These  counties  have  been  able  to  do  this 
chiefly  through  their  system  of  bus  transportation  and  consolidation. 
Johnston  County,  for  example,  has  practically  completed  its  program 
of  consolidation  in  regard  to  both  high  and  elementary  schools.  All 
one,  two,  three,  and  four-teacher  schools  have  been  eliminated. 
The  three  high  schools  at  Clayton,  Smithfield  and  Selma  adequately 
serve  the  needs  of  the  colored  population.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
come  about  in  Johnston  County  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  thirty  or 
more  busses  and  the  splendid  buildings  furnished  by  the  county.  It  is 
hoped  that  all  counties  in  North  Carolina,  with  large  colored  popu- 
lations, will  follow  the  example  of  Johnston. 

2.  There  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  accredited  high  schools  for 
colored  children  in  several  counties  in  which  they  are  now  provided. 
For  example,  the  following  counties  have  large  enough  school  popu- 
lation to  support  accredited  high  schools,  but  they  do  not  have  them: 
Lincoln,  Surry,  Henderson,  Stokes,  Alexander,  Polk,  McDowell,  Scot- 
land, and  Davie.  The  semi-private  high  school  at  Laurinburg  serves 
the  city,  but  no  provisions  are  made  for  transporting  the  rural  chil- 
dren into  Laurinburg. 

The  following  counties  have  accredited  high  schools  in  at  least  one 
of  their  city  administrative  units,  but  have  not  provided  accredited 
high  school  facilities  for  their  county  administrative  units:  Union, 
Orange,  Mecklenburg,  Iredell,  Craven,  Pitt,  Forsyth,  Pasquotank, 
Cabarrus,  Anson  and  Sampson.  All  of  these  counties  have  large 
enough  school  population  to  justify  one  or  more  four-year  accredited 
high  schools.  The  development  of  accredited  high  schools  in  these 
counties  will  bring  dividends  in  large  measures  to  these  counties. 

3.  Our  State  faces  the  problem  of  furnishing  high  school  facilities  for 
the  scattered  colored  population  in  the  mountain  area.  For  example, 
in  such  counties  as  Avery,  Ashe,  Madison,  Haywood,  Cherokee  and 
the  like,  where  the  colored  population  is  small. 

4.  The  State  should  guard  against  the  multiplication  of  high  schools  in 
sections  of  counties  in  which  they  are  not  needed.  This  condition  has 
taken  place  in  Duplin,  Pender,  Bladen,  Cleveland  and  several  other 
counties.  The  lack  of  bus  transportation  facilities  is  the  main  cause 
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of  the  multiplication  of  one-  and  two-teacher  high  schools  in  many 
of  our  counties. 

5.  Next  is  the  problem  of  keeping  our  accredited  schools  on  a  high 
level.  There  is  a  tendency  for  many  of  our  schools  to  slow  up  as  soon 
as  they  are  placed  on  the  accredited  list.  A  school  must  be  constantly 
replacing  and  adding  to  its  equipment  if  it  is  to  serve*^  its  real 
function. 

6.  There  is  a  need  for  enriching  our  high  school  curriculum.  More  and 
more  we  must  offer  those  things  in  our  schools  that  teach  our  chil- 
dren to  do  better  the  things  they  are  going  to  do  anyhow.  There 
is  a  need  for  teaching  the  trades,  home  economJcs,  and  agriculture 
in  a  larger  number  of  our  schools.  At  present,  there  are  but  twelve 
schools  in  the  State  that  give  any  attention  to  the  trades  and  scarcely 
fifty  per  cent  of  our  public  accredited  high  schools  teach  home 
economics.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  our  rural  high 
schools  that  do  not  teach  vocational  agriculture.  If  we  are  to  satisfy 
the  growing  needs  and  interest  of  our  secondary  school  population, 
we  must  offer  a  more  varied  program  of  studies.  We  cannot  hope  to 
raise  the  social  and  economic  level  of  the  colored  child  unless  we 
offer  a  program  of  studies  that  will  rotate  around  his  everyday  or 
fundamental  activities. 

7.  We  should,  more  and  more,  look  forward  to  a  scientific  approach  in 
organizing  new  high  schools.  High  schools  should  be  located  only  as 
a  result  of  a  careful  study  of  the  county.  Haphazard  planning  usually 
results  in  waste  or  duplication. 

8.  Each  county  should  give  closer  attention  to  furnishing  its  colored 
rural  boys  and  girls  high  school  opportunities.  We  must,  more  and 
more,  see  the  necessity  of  helping  the  great  masses  of  rural  Negroes. 

If  these  steps  are  carried  out,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  result  in  the 
development  of  not  only  a  better  colored  citizenship,  but  a  bigger  and 
better  North  Carolina  in  general. 

STATUS  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS 

This  section  is  included  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  teachers  are  already 
adequately  trained  to  supply  suflScient  teaching  personnel  in  many  times 
the  present  number  of  "accredited"  elementary  schools.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
possible,  almost  immediately,  to  establish  an  accredited  school  in  all  the 
nearly  three  hundred  four-  to  seven-teacher  rural  elementary  schools  for 
colored  children,  it  would  be  possible  now  to  place  in  these  approximately 
two  thousand  classroom  teachers  who  have  had  two  to  four  years  of  college 
training.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  trained  qualified  teachers,  therefore,  no 
matter  how  rapidly  the  counties  may  increase  the  size  of  attendance  areas 
and  establish  standard  elementary  schools  for  colored  children. 

The  colored  teaching  personnel  holds  certificates  which  may  be  equated 
into  the  following  levels  of  training:  538,  three  and  four  years  of  high 
school;  647,  one  year  of  college;  1,156,  two  years  of  college;  2,504,  three 
years  of  college;  1,945,  four  years  of  college.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the 
colored  teachers  hold  certificates  equivalent  to  two  or  more  years  of  col- 
lege training.  There  are  five  four-year  private  colleges  and  five  three-year 
or  four-year  public  colleges  turning  out  annually  about  seven  hundred 
graduates,  the  majority  of  whom  will  be  certificated  to  teach  in  the  schools 
of  this  State. 

Within  the  next  three  years  all  teachers  with  less  than  one  year  of 
college  training  can  be  replaced  by  graduates  from  the  three-year  or  four- 
year  college  courses.  By  the  end  of  five  years  there  will  be  no  need  to 
employ  any  teacher  with  less  than  two  years  of  college  training. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  the  standardization  of  either  the  elementary  or 
high  schools  will  be  retarded  on  account  of  shortage  in  the  number  of 
trained  teachers.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  local  employing  agencies  to 
become  aware  of  the  availability  of  this  trained  personnel.  Likewise,  the 
colored  patrons  could  register  in  the  proper  way  their  interest  in  the 
matter  of  securing  the  best  trained  teachers  available  for  their  children. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Data  in  this  bulletin  show  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  rural 
schools  for  colored  children  are  small,  poorly  built,  dilapidated,  unfur- 
nished, insanitary,  and  in  almost  every  way  inadequate  to  serve  modern 
children  in  an  enlightened  progressive  commonwealth.  Many  of  these 
buildings  are  not  only  unsuited  for  modern  school  purposes,  but  are  in 
such  a  bad  state  of  repair  that  they  are  both  a  menace  to  health  and 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  Moreover,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it 
would  be  unwise  to  erect  new  small  buildings  on  the  sites  of  these  old 
ones. 

Under  these  conditions  county  officials  now  have  a  first-class  opportunity 
to  study  and  to  plan  for  larger  school  units,  which  is  not  only  in  line  with 
the  definite  policy  of  school  organization  in  this  State,  but  to  be  able  to 
provide  a  good  school  building,  and  the  right  kind  as  to  size  and  service, 
for  colored  children,  especially  since  so  many  of  the  old  buildings  must 
be  replaced  or  some  other  definite  steps  taken  within  the  next  few  years 
to  provide  a  place  for  these  children  to  attend  school. 

More  specific  suggestions  on  this  matter  are  offered  in  the  next  section 
below. 

CONSOLIDATION 

Following  the  almost  complete  consolidation  of  the  rural  public  schools 
for  white  children,  a  real  beginning  has  been  made  in  consolidating  rural 
schools  for  colored  children  in  North  Carolina.  Such  a  program  is  now  an 
established  fact.  Beginnings  in  consolidadon  and  transportation  for 
colored  children  are  wide-spread  in  the  State,  sixty-six  counties  having 
made  some  progress  in  this  direction.  These  beginnings  range  from  the 
operation  of  one.  bus  in  several  counties  to  thirty-eight  or  more  in  John- 
ston, where  consolidation  for  colored  children  as  well  as  for  white  children 
is  practically  complete. 

The  area  covered  by  such  beginnings  in  consolidation  and  transportation 
for  colored  children  reaches  as  far  west  as  Jackson  county  and  as  far  east 
as  Hyde.  The  table  on  transportation  shows  the  wide  distribution  over  the 
State  in  counties  where  bare  beginnings  have  been  made,  and  where  con- 
solidation is  practically  complete  for  colored  high  school  education  as  in 
Warren,  Hertford,  New  Hanover,  Vance,  Person,  Lee,  Bladen  (nearly  so), 
Durham,  Pender,  Richmond,  Halifax  and  for  both  elementary  and  high 
school  education  as  in  Johnston,  Alexander,  Currituck  and  Guilford. 

It  is  both  logical  and  legal  that  this  process  which  has  made  a  sure 
beginning  should  go  forward,  gradually,  but  certainly  toward  the  same 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  completion  which  has  already  been  attained  for 
white  schools. 

In  19  34-35  there  were  204  busses  operated  by  the  State  School  Com- 
mission for  the  transportation  of  colored  children.  (A  year  later,  1935-36, 
the  number  had  increased  to  313,  when  13,985  colored  children  were  car- 
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ried  to  school  in  busses.  For  the  current  year,  1936-37,  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate apparently  will  place  the  number  of  busses  transporting  colored 
children  well  over  400.) 

The  preceding  facts  establish  both  a  policy  and  a  trend.  Wisdom,  it 
seems,  both  for  the  State  and  for  the  colored  children,  requires  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  definite  program  and  workable  procedures  for  developing  con- 
solidation and  transportation  in  the  various  counties  and  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  available  persons  who 
are  qualified  to  serve  county  officials  in  studies,  surveys  and  the  formula- 
tion of  county-wide  plans.  This  Study  contains  information  which  will 
make  county  surveys  easier  than  heretofore,  and  more  definitely  useful 
for  future  development. 

Such  further  study  made  jointly  by  the  county  superintendent  and  a 
representative  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  can  be 
made  without  expense  to  the  county.  They  should  result  in  placing  before 
the  county  board  of  education  and  county  commissioners  a  definite  work- 
able plan  for  development  of  the  colored  schools  along  lines  which  have 
already  been  worked  out  for  the  white  schools.  These  plans  can  be  fol- 
lowed progressively  by  the  county  officials  from  year  to  year,  until  the 
colored  schools  approximate  the  excellent  standards  as  consolidated  schools 
which  have  in  most  cases  already  been  attained  by  the  white  schools. 
Finally,  such  surveys  will  make  it  possible  for  the  county  to  proceed  in 
developing  a  sound  progressive  system  of  schools  gradually  and  definitely, 
and  at  the  least  possible  annual  cost. 

Moreover,  such  surveys  are  necessary  because  consolidated  colored 
schools  cannot  always  be  established  in  every  consolidated  district  for 
white  children.  This  is  true  because  of  differences  in  population.  District 
boundaries  will  therefore  vary  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of 
instances. 

SUMMARY 

Consolidation  in  colored  schools  is  an  established  fact  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Sixty-six,  two-thirds  of  our  counties,  have,  already  begun  this  process 
of  development.  This  program  is  wide-spread,  extending  from  the  extreme 
east  to  the  far  west  in  the  State.  This  preliminary  survey  in  practically  all 
of  the  counties  is  now  complete,  and  plans  for  consolidation  of  colored 
schools  will  be  presented  to  county  officials.  In  some  of  these  steps  have 
already  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  plans  proposed.  Other  similar  studies 
may  now  be  made,  expedited  and  greatly  aided  by  the  material  in  this 
Report.  Consolidation  for  colored  schools  will  require  many  variations  as 
to  district  boundaries  from  those  already  established  for  white  schools. 

Obviously,  the  State  and  the  counties  cannot  hope  to  have  good  modern 
schools  for  colored  children  in  the  2,000  or  more  small  schools  now  in  use. 
The  State,  the  counties  and  colored  people  together  will  undoubtedly  de- 
velop consolidation  and  provide  gradually  but  surely  transportation  for 
the  colored  children  —  a  system  similar  to  that  already  in  use  by  the 
white  children  of  the  State. 
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FOREWORD 


The  Spring  Hope  Public  School  has  initiated  a  most  worthy  project  de- 
signed to  provide  a  program  of  education  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual child  regardless  of  his  present  equipment  or  stage  of  growth  and 
development.  That  all  children  participating  in  this  program  are  satis- 
factorily succeeding  in  the  achievement  of  an  all-round  education,  meeting 
the  present-day  social,  intellectual,  and  physical  demands,  is  already  a 
well-known  and  recognized  fact.  On  the  whole,  the  project  is  attracting 
not  only  Statewide  but  National  attention  because  it  is  considered  by  many 
authorities  to  be  unique  in  American  education.  In  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed and  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
program,  there  are  no  failures  and  no  dependents  but  an  unmistakable 
and  workable  democracy  of  everyday  living  as  evidenced  in  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  child  to  use  his  own  God-given  powers  to  their  fullest 
extent  and  capacity  as  he  achieves  success  in  the  worth-while  educa- 
tional experiences  the  school  provides  for  him. 

To  Miss  Ada  E.  Valentine  and  her  associates  in  this  experimental  work 
I  wish  to  express  grateful  appreciation  for  the  work  that  has  thus  far 
been  accomplished  and  to  assure  them  of  my  heartiest  support  in  the 
further  development  of  the  project  at  Spring  Hope  until  its  influence  is 
felt  in  all  school  programs  throughout  the  State. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Cherry,  the  author  of  this  report,  has  spent  the  past 
several  months  observing  and  studying  the  experimental  program  and 
has  presented  herewith  a  most  interesting  and  a  true  account  of  what  is 
happening  to  the  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  to  the  teachers  and  parents  at 
Spring  Hope. 

Too  long  have  we  neglected  the  unsuccessful  school  child,  and  in  too  few 
instances  has  provision  been  made  for  the  successful  advancement  of  each 
and  every  individual  child  enrolled  in  our  schools.  "Spring  Hope  truly 
points  the  way."  May  the  State  as  a  whole  profit  by  this  remarkable  and 
practical  example  of  a  more  adequate  education  for  every  child. 


State  Superintendent  of  PiihJie  Instruction 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


Perhaps  the  greatest  educational  need  of  our  country  today  is  the 
freeing  of  our  schools  from  the  clutches  of  traditional  methods  and  goals 
in  order  to  better  conceive  and  achieve  those  vital  things  which  now  seem 
most  promising  for  the  fullest,  all-round  development  of  modern  youth. 
Therefore,  the  challenge  which  faces  education  is  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  public  schools  in  terms  of  maximum  child  growth  that  will 
promote  more  complete  living.  If  the  solution  of  this  problem  reaches 
the  optimum  goal,  the  teaching  profession  and  the  public  must  cooperate 
intelligently  to  provide  a  school  environment  in  which  creative  teaching 
and  learning  can  take  place.  Only  when  these  agencies — the  school,  the 
home,  and  the  general  public — are  ready  to  consider  each  other  as  con- 
tributors in  a  cooperative  enterprise  will  there  be  a  sound  basis  for  the 
harmonized  development  of  wholesome,  well-balanced,  integrated  per- 
sonalities in  our  schools. 

Growth  in  the  ability  to  make  one's  own  experiences  ever  more  meaning- 
ful is  the  highest  human  good;  it  is  the  best  realization  of  the  basic  things 
of  life.  The  enlarging  and  enriching  of  life  through  active  participation 
in  social  situations  and  through  creative  reconstruction  of  experience  are 
essential  to  the  realization  of  permanent  values.  It  follows  then  that  if 
we  accept  education  as  growth  throughout  all  of  life  and  as  broad  and  as 
versatile  as  all  of  the  processes  of  living,  then  we  must  adjust  all  methods 
of  teaching  and  training  to  the  intelligent  understanding  and  knowledge 
of  the  child  as  an  integral  personality  and  of  childhood  as  a  stage  of  the 
continuous  stream  of  living.  Emphasis  must,  therefore,  be  placed  upon 
growth,  change,  new  adjustments,  adaptations  to  new  conditions,  and  the 
solution  of  social  problems  needed  in  making  these  adjustments. 

If  our  conception  of  behavior  is  the  growth  of  the  child  in  relation  to 
his  environment,  then  we  must  have  the  type  of  school  where  the  child's 
total  personality  can  expand  properly  and  grow  happily,  naturally,  and 
continuously,  and  where  his  character  can  develop  maximally  through 
doing  purposeful  things  of  interest  to  him  under  the  wise  leadership  of  a 
well-adjusted  teacher  with  an  alert,  observing,  learning  attitude  toward 
childhood  and  its  problems.  Therefore,  the  experimental  work  of  Miss 
Ada  E.  Valentine  with  a  group  of  unadjusted  school  children  at  Spring 
Hope,  North  Carolina,  over  a  four-year  period,  followed  now  by  a  similar 
program  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  comes  as  a  distinct  innovation  and 
a  unique  contribution  in  the  field  of  educational  endeavor.  It  points  the 
way  for  the  emancipation  of  all  children  from  a  cramped,  shackled  regime 
to  a  hitherto  uncharted  course  by  them,  but  one  that  promises  the  most 
for  a  larger  life. 

Annie  M.  Cherry 
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The  Scene  Of  Action 


Setting  The  Stage 

"Fifty  years  ago  Spring  Hope,  a  village  in  Nash  County,  on  the 
fall  line  of  North  Carolina,  definitely  took  root  and  began  growth 
on  its  present  site.  (See  Map  of  North  Carolina  on  page  2.) 
On  August  1,  1887  the  first  woodburning  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
train  arrived  and  changed  Tineview'  crossroads  into  'Spring 
Hope'  depot.  The  town  received  its  charter  February  25,  1889. 
In  connection  with  Charter  Day  and  Jubilee  Year  many  pictur- 
esque tales  of  Spring  Hope's  origin  and  early  history  have  been 
revived  by  old  citizens  and  by  various  documents  on  file  in  the 
county. 

'In  seeking  the  birthplace  of  Spring  Hope,  one  is  brought  to 
a  standstill  in  a  pasture  four  miles  v/est  of  town  by  the  brink  of  a 
rock-walled,  moss  and  fern  fringed  spring  and  shown  a  sheep- 
house  one  hundred  yards  up  the  hill.  This  identical  building  in 
this  identical  spot  of  the  crossroads  was  the  first  store  at  the  first 
Spring  Hope.  Its  mortise  and  tenon  fashioned  framework  were 
strengthened  with  wooden  pegs.  The  lumber  and  shingles  were 
handdrawn  and  hauled  by  ox  cart  a  century  ago  from  a  discarded 
store.  The  shutters  open  like  doors.  Its  nails  and  the  diagonal 
iron  bar  over  each  window  were  hand  forged  in  the  builder's 
blacksmith  shop. 

"It  is  unanimously  agreed  that  the  fore-mentioned  spring  in- 
fluenced Spring  Hope's  name.  In  olden  days  springs  were  all-im- 
portant. People  feared  enemies  would  poison  the  wells,  whereas 
running  water  was  safe.  It  appears  that  there  is  no  one  at  the 
present  time  who  knows  about  the  origin  of  'hope'  in  Spring 
Hope,  Stanhope,  and  Union  Hope — all  in  a  fifteen-mile  radius  in 
Nash  County.  Three  springs  made  the  name  even  more  appro- 
priate for  new  Spring  Hope.  However,  an  early  settler  is  credited 
with  christening  his  settlements;  though  a  thirsty  stagecoach 
traveler  may  have  suggested  the  title,  as  'Old  Spring  Hope'  was 
a  mail  and  passenger  stop  in  days  before  the  Civil  War  when 
the  Richmond  coach  and  four  horses  journeyed  back  and  forth  by 
Spring  Hope  to  meet  the  Raleigh-Tarboro  coach  at  'Old  Stan- 
hope'. 

"No  enviable  job  the  stagecoach  driver  had  to  'handle  the 
lines'  of  four  to  six  horses  and  direct  his  cumbersome  vehicle 
over  Nash  County  red  clay  roads.  Few  are  the  people  now  living 
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who  heard  the  stagecoach  bugle  as  it  blew  a  mile  ahead  of  each 
stop.  The  number  of  passengers  for  dinner  was  designated  by 
the  number  of  blasts,  and  at  horse-changing  stations  the  colored 
hostler  hurried  the  horses  into  order. 

''Almost  unbelievable  delay  and  discomfort  are  recorded  in 
tales  of  freshet  seasons  when  Tar  River,  Sapony,  Stony,  and  Pig 
Basket  Creeks  became  impassable  and  flat  boats  relayed  the 
coach,  horses,  and  passengers  across.  The  old  Richmond  stage- 
coach ford  over  the  Tar  River  is  pointed  out  today  near  York's 
Bridge.  In  winter  the  horses  were  unhitched  and  led  across  the 
ice  and  all  hands  pushed  the  coach  across.  Mail  and  baggage 
rode  on  top  in  modern  bus  style.  Coach  horses  were  the  finest 
obtainable  and  were  given  solicitous  care  between  stages,  which 
covered  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles.  The  last  coach  to  pass  Old 
Spring  Hope  was  several  years  after  the  advent  of  the  first  trains 
in  North  Carolina. 

'Today  instead  of  the  clatter  and  the  bugle  of  a  stagecoach 
these  quiet  hills,  the  birthplace  of  Spring  Hope,  echo  the  baa, 
baa  and  the  tinkling  sheep  bells  of  probably  the  largest  flock  of 
sheep  in  Nash  County,  whose  wool  and  flesh  make  sufficient  profit 
for  their  owners  that  they  raise  no  cotton  or  tobacco.  What  a 
landmark  to  progress  is  Spring  Hope:  seventy-five  years  ago  a 
village  crossroads  with  one  store  and  a  twice-weekly  stagecoach 
stop;  fifty  years  ago  a  forest  of  pines,  four  or  five  stores,  and  a 
new  railroad ;  today  a  busy  little  village  of  1,350  population,  sup- 
plied with  many  of  the  necessary  services  to  meet  their  spiritual, 
cultural,  civic,  educational,  and  social  needs.  There  is  a  steady 
flow  of  streamline  cars  and  buses  through  the  very  heart  of  this 
municipality  on  N.  C.  Highway  No.  90,  U.  S.  No.  64,  and  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  Raleigh,  the  State  capital,  and  twenty  miles 
from  Rocky  Mount,  the  chief  railroad  center  of  eastern  Carolina.*' 

This  community  is  essentially  rural  and  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  agricultural  pursuits.  The  climate  and  soil  combine  to  make 
the  land  very  fertile  and  productive  and  well  suited  to  intensive 
agriculture ;  so  large  areas  are  under  cultivation.  These  planta- 
tions are  often  worked  by  tenants,  many  of  whom  are  Negroes, 
though  much  of  the  farm  land  is  operated  by  the  owners  them- 
selves.  Cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  crops  grown. 

Since  its  very  beginning.  Spring  Hope  has  made  its  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  socially,  educa- 
tionally, economically,  and  religiously.  Long  has  it  been  known 
for  its  unselfish,  cooperative  spirit,  expressed  through  the  chan- 
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nels  of  its  various  organizations  now  incorporated  into  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  active  Town  Planning  Boards  in  the  State. 
The  population  includes  members  of  both  the  white  and  the  Negro 
races.  The  whites  are  descendants  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  native- 
born  rural  Americans ;  the  Negroes  are  of  Southern  native-born 
parentage.  Thus  this  rich  background  has  been  reflected  in  the 
people  and  has  had  a  notable  effect  upon  their  general  tone  and 
quality. 

Located  within  the  boundary  of  the  village  itself  one  finds  the 
Spring  Hope  School,  a  typical  consolidated,  rural  village  school. 
For  many  years  a  small  public  school  of  the  traditional  type  was 
in  operation.  During  the  past  decade  a  county-wide  plan  of  con- 
solidation was  completed,  and  the  school  at  Spring  Hope  received 
its  pro  rata  part  of  the  school  population  of  the  county.  The  area 
included  in  the  new  school  community  covers  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles,  which  comprises  the  village  and  many 
adjacent  farms,  some  large,  some  small,  in  a  radius  of  nine  or 
ten  miles. 

Today  the  school  plant  includes  four  buildings,  a  modern  high 
school  building,  an  old  building  used  temporarily  to  house  the 
elementary  school  children,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  small,  inade- 
quate shop  for  the  work  in  vocational  agriculture,  constructed 
as  an  emergency  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  the  larger  boys. 
This  school  system  is  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  but  is  in  direct  charge  of  the 
principal,  who  with  the  help  of  twenty-two  teachers  is  immedi- 
ately responsible  for  serving  the  educational  needs  of  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  white  children  throughout  the  eleven 
grades  of  the  school. 

All  of  the  people  within  the  consolidated  area  are  a  part  of  this 
larger  school  community.  The  principal  and  the  teaching  force, 
the  pupils  and  the  parents — all  live  and  work  together  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  both  in  school  and  out  of  school. 
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An  Emerging  Program  Of  Creative  Living  For 

All  Children 


Vietuing  Eight  Years  of  Experimental  Work  in  Eleraenta.ry 

Education 

The  Spring  Hope  experimental  program  in  elementary  edu- 
cation, initiated  and  projected  by  Miss  Ada  E.  Valentine  at 
Spring  Hope,  North  Carolina,  is  a  venture  in  creative  living  for 
all  children.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  give  boys  and  girls  new 
horizons,  richer  and  more  abiding  interests,  and  loftier  aims  and 
ideals,  which  will  help  them  to  live  ever  better  the  life  of  each  day 
as  they  face  it. 

Here  the  observer  will  find  a  faithful  and  life-sized  picture 
of  how  both  pupils  and  teachers  work  and  play  together  happily 
and  effectively  under  wholesome  and  stimulating  conditions, 
living  and  growing  in  the  fullest  sense  the  life  of  each  day  as  a 
basis  for  a  brighter  and  more  fruitful  tomorrow.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  has  there  been  a  more  vivid  portrayal  of  complete  living 
among  school  boys  and  girls  over  a  period  of  years  with  few 
evidences  of  fragmentary  and  blurred  spots  appearing,  but  rather 
a  wholeness  and  a  completeness  of  the  entire  experience  that  is 
altogether  pleasing  and  satisfying.  As  one  stands  off  and  views 
it  in  true  perspective,  the  school  life  with  its  whole  round  of 
activities  appears  as  one  panoramic  view  of  interesting  events 
and  circumstances  woven  into  a  human  tapestry  of  recognized 
merit  and  worth,  with  lights  and  darks  sketched  in  here  and 
there  that  give  proper  balance  and  appreciation  to  the  whole 
scene  of  action. 

But  if  someone  were  to  ask,  'What  is  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine, the  underlying  plan  of  work  around  which  this  new  pro- 
gram is  developed?",  in  all  sincerity  the  reply  would  be,  "It  is 
not  a  plan.  It  is  not  a  creed  or  a  theory  that  can  be  defined  any 
more  than  it  is  possible  to  'define'  a  beautiful  painting  or  a  piece 
of  sculpture."  If  you  will  go  to  Riverside  Church  in  New  York 
City,  you  can  see  ''Christ  in  Gethsemane"  and  "Christ  and  the 
Rich  Young  Man",  two  original  Hoffman  paintings  that  are  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  in  workmanship  and  in  conception.  Certain 
of  their  outstanding  characteristics  can  be  indicated,  but  no  one 
can  give  you  the  fundamental  doctrine  from  which  these  inspired 
creations  came.  A  work  of  art  does  not  originate  in  that  way; 
it  comes  from  a  permanent,  abiding  feeling  deep  from  within. 
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The  same  is  true  of  this  genuine  expression  of  educational  art 
at  Spring  Hope  that  depicts  a  new  attitude  toward  childhood  and 
youth,  an  enlarged  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  young  people  and 
of  the  sound  conditions  under  which  they  grow  most  richly  and 
fully.  It  is  an  alliance  between  abundant  living  and  effective 
learning;  it  is  a  spirit  that  pervades  over  all  and  through  all; 
it  is  a  way  of  life  that  should  be  within  the  reach  of  all  children. 

Inspired  with  a  prophetic  vision  and  enveloped  by  an  insatiable 
desire  that  will  not  let  her  go,  Miss  Valentine,  a  great-hearted 
woman  of  silent  but  sweeping  power,  has  dedicated  her  full 
strength  in  selfless  service  toward  guiding  youth  to  live  full, 
beautiful  lives  each  day.  With  her  it  is  an  obsession — a  mighty 
force  working  within  that  sweeps  her  very  soul  into  action.  Day 
in  and  day  out  she  has  for  years  builded  visions,  dreamed  dreams, 
made  plans,  and  talked  of  the  day  when  all  children,  regardless  of 
their  limitations  or  capabilities,  race  or  creed,  might  live  crea- 
tively. Her  courageous,  optimistic  spirit,  charged  with  the 
dynamic  force  of  final  victorious  fulfillment  of  her  dreams  come 
true,  is  so  contagious  that  it  has  gripped  all  who  have  felt  its 
presence,  and  in  the  end  has  commandeered  their  active  interest. 

Instead  of  being  dominated  by  theories  previously  formulated 
and  accepted.  Miss  Valentine  seems  to  be  guided  in  large  measure 
by  a  tremendous  intuitive  power  that  has  become  a  mighty  source 
of  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  any  masterpiece,  in  helping  pupils 
unfold  normally  and  healthfully  at  a  rate  commensurate  with 
their  inherent  powers.  Here  the  child's  personality  is  not  sacri- 
ficed for  outworn  and  outmoded  rules  and  creeds  but  is  guarded 
zealously  as  his  most  precious  birthright.  A  better  and  a  more 
appreciative  understanding  and  recognition  of  his  worthwhile- 
ness  and  his  uniqueness  as  a  distinct  individual  take  priority  over 
antiquated  methods  of  treatment  and  serve  to  liberate  him  from 
the  trammels  of  formal  convention. 

It  is  her  unchanging  conviction  that  there  are  extraordinary 
possibilities  in  ordinary  people  and  that  if  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity are  thrown  wide  so  that  all  boys  and  girls  can  develop  the 
best  that  is  within  them,  amazing  results  will  be  obtained  from 
unlikely  sources.  So  with  unceasing  energy  she  labors  to  con- 
tribute vitally  and  directly  toward  leading  boys  and  girls  to  de- 
velop within  right  ideals  and  aspirations,  right  purposes  and 
motives  that  will  cause  them  to  think  nobly  as  well  as  critically, 
to  work  effectively,  and  to  desire  to  serve  the  welfare  of  all  as 
well  as  their  own  advancement,  enjoyment,  and  well-being. 
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Therefore,  she  seeks  always  to  see  the  proper  relationships  in 
each  situation  and  to  guide  pupil  reactions  intelligently  through 
effective  study  and  experiencing  in  enough  real  and  vital  situa- 
tions so  that  each  child  may  evolve  ways  of  right  behaving,  may 
become  self-directing,  and  finally  may  "build  such  dynamic  out- 
look, insight,  habits,  and  attitudes  as  will  enable  him  to  hold  to 
his  course  amid  change." 

In  very  truth,  the  fresh  breath  of  invigorating  life  has  been 
breathed  into  this  program  teeming  with  fruitful  possibilities  for 
helping  all  children  to  lose  themselves  in  their  own  chosen  in- 
terests, and  then,  through  the  proper  guidance  of  the  releases 
set  in  motion,  to  find  a  satisfying  way  of  life  by  which  to  chart 
their  own  courses  aright  from  day  to  day.  In  a  word,  Miss 
Valentine's  consuming  aim  is  to  make  the  school  within  her  gate 
a  school  of  maximum  opportunity,  leading  to  optimum  growth  for 
every  boy  and  girl  therein — a  school  pulsating  and  vibrating 
with  joyous,  successful,  and  complete  daily  living  that  will  *'teach 
this  growing  mass  of  manhood  and  womanhood  how  to  live  and 
how  to  serve  so  that  in  place  of  the  briar  of  crime  shall  come  up 
the  myrtle  tree  of  righteousness  and  in  the  place  of  the  thorn 
of  illiteracy  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree  of  intelligence  that  shall  be 
for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off." 

If  we  wish  to  understand  this  all-pervasive  spirit  more  fully, 
if  we  seek  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  lies  behind,  we  would  do 
well  to  get  a  close-up  view  and  give  ourselves  time  for  a  first- 
hand study  and  understanding  of  all  that  is  taking  place. 

FIRST  PROGRAM  OF  WORK 

Beginning  with  a  class  of  school  beginners  and  left-overs  in 
the  first  grade.  Miss  Valentine  initiated  a  program  of  work  based 
on  the  understanding  of  the  individual  child,  his  capacities  and 
needs,  and  from  this  vantage  point  developed  a  new-type 
curriculum.  Four  years  with  the  same  group  of  children  proved 
an  advantage  for  both  pupils  and  teacher.  During  this  time 
records  were  kept  of  the  growth  and  development  of  each  child, 
including  photographs  and  personal  history. 

To  summarize  the  initial  efforts  set  forth,  here  is  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  work,  as  taken  from 
the  teacher's  actual  records  on  file  in  the  school,  followed  by  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  program  as  developed  over  the  four- 
year  period. 
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**In  the  fall  of  1929  I  was  assigned  a  group  of  thirty-eight  boys 
and  girls,  all  of  whom  had  been  in  school  from  one  to  six  years  in 
the  first  grade  room.  I  recall  very  distinctly  I  had  five  from  one 
family,  the  youngest  a  beginner,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  three  brothers  and  one  sister.  This  mass  of 
maladjusted  childhood  was  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  my 
life.  We  spent  some  time  in  getting  acquainted.  My  first  aim 
was  to  win  the  confidence  and  trust  of  these  children ;  my  second 
aim  was  to  know  their  trials  and  problems.  When  this  was  done, 
I  was  perhaps  more  merciful  than  I  had  ever  been.  Every  home 
was  visited,  and  individual  records  were  secured  regarding  the 
family  and  the  private  life  of  each  child. 

"After  three  weeks  of  individual  study,  I  was  able  to  make 
certain  recommendations  to  the  county  health  officer  and  to  the 
county  school  nurse  regarding  the  physical  needs  of  the  group. 
Later,  physical  examinations  were  made,  and  in  cases  where  the 
findings  would  warrant  it,  the  children  were  hospitalized.  A  den- 
tist spent  the  number  of  days  necessary  in  the  school  for  cleaning, 
filling,  and  extracting  the  teeth  of  the  children  who  needed  den- 
tal service.  Various  types  of  standardized  tests  were  selected 
and  used,  according  to  my  knowledge  of  the  child's  growth  and 
achievement  to  date. 

"By  this  time  I  was  ready  to  begin  searching  for  individual 
pupil  interests.  I  knew  even  with  this  group  of  what  promised 
to  be  broken  manhood  and  womanhood  that  I  must  arrange  a 
program  that  offered  youth  a  taste  of  all  that  was  noble  and  good ; 
one  that  would  inspire  health  of  mind  and  of  body;  a  program 
that  would  allow  and  provide  for  individual  choices,  release  their 
minds,  and  refine  their  emotions.  How  could  this  be  done  was  the 
question  that  was  continually  in  my  mind.  As  this  was  a  purely 
agricultural  center  with  every  child  in  my  room  from  a  rural 
home,  I  thought  to  turn  to  our  great  teacher  for  help — Nature. 
For  days  we  rambled  the  forest  and  the  fields ;  wild  flowers  were 
gathered,  discussed,  and  classified;  butterflies  were  caught  and 
put  to  sleep,  as  the  children  said,  but  in  reality  mounted  and  put 
into  cases  made  by  them. 

"After  this  had  proved  to  be  pleasant  and  profitable,  I  took  a 
toy  piano  to  my  room.  This  was  another  lead  for  them.  The 
result  was  a  primary  orchestra,  with  every  child  taking  some 
part.  From  this,  one  activity  led  to  another.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  these  children  were  so  different  from  the  dull,  listless  boys 
and  girls  they  were  in  the  fall.   Now  they  were  living  in  a  new 
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world,  experiencing  new  joys,  and  participating  in  varied  phases 
of  life  hitherto  unknown  to  them.  There  was  scarcely  an  absen- 
tee without  a  good  reason — school  was  so  different  in  appeal  and 
in  corresponding  satisfactions  that  they  liked  it. 

had  the  opportunity  to  make  my  own  course  of  study,  using 
the  State  Course  as  my  guide.  Throughout  the  entire  period  I 
tried  to  arrange  the  curriculum  to  embrace  all  of  the  arts  of 
learning  based  upon  the  children's  interests  and  needs  in  re- 
lation to  their  chronological  age  and  physical  and  mental  ability. 

"For  four  years  I  have  followed  this  group  through  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  grades.  As  a  result,  I  have  renewed  my 
faith  in  such  experiments  and  wish  to  pursue  further  study  and 
work  along  these  lines.'' 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  program  as  developed  during 
the  first  four  years  of  the  experiment  were  as  follows : 

1.  Understanding  the  child,  his  parents,  and  home  relation- 
ships. 

2.  Attention  to  individual  social,  mental,  emotional,  and  phy- 
sical needs  as  a  part  of  daily  living — eating,  sleeping,  bath- 
ing, personal  appearance,  working  and  playing  together, 
and  learnings  in  practical  and  cultural  subjects. 

3.  Fostering  one  general  theme  throughout  the  term,  such  as 
quilt  making ;  tying  up  all  learnings  with  the  central  theme, 
and  in  this  way  providing  experiences  which  developed 
better  thinking  and  ability  to  organize  ideas. 

4.  Follow-up  work  in  making  adaptations  and  adjustments  in 
the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community. 

5.  Keeping  accurate  records  of  the  interests,  the  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  problems  of  the  individual  pupils. 

6.  Writing  reports  of  activities  and  units  of  work  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  other  teachers  in  developing  a  curriculum  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  unadjusted  and  the  unsuccessful  child  of 
primary  school  age  as  well  as  other  types  of  children. 

SECOND  PROGRAM  OF  WORK  * 

Building  upon  the  recorded  successes  of  the  first  experiment 
as  a  background,  a  second  and  more  inclusive,  far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  work  was  started  in  1933. 

When  the  first  group  of  children  was  being  tried  out  in  the 
regular  fifth  grade  class  of  the  school  after  four  years  with  Miss 
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Valentine,  another  group  of  beginners  and  left-overs  in  the  first 
grade  was  assigned  to  her.  The  need  for  further  organizing  such 
classes  arose  from  an  accumulation  of  children  throughout  the 
elementary  school,  all  of  whom  were  not  only  unable  to  profit  by 
the  regular  or  adopted  school  program  but  who  were  likewise  be- 
coming social  problems  at  a  rapid  rate.  Therefore,  the  immediate 
aim  of  the  present  program  is  to  discover  underlying  causes  for 
these  existing  conditions  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remedy  them. 

There  were  two  distinct  departures  from  the  first  program  in 
the  organization  of  the  new  class.  With  the  services  of  a  psy- 
chologist and  psychiatrist,  sixty-three  children  with  varying 
mental  ages  and  ranging  in  grade  levels  of  achievement  from  the 
beginning  class  to  fourth  grade  were  selected  for  further  ex- 
perimental work  on  the  bases  of  scientific  test  data  and  case 
histories.  The  third  year  Miss  Valentine  was  given  an  assistant. 
Miss  Margaret  Pickens,  who  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the 
study  and  promotion  of  the  experiment. 

For  two  years  both  teachers  and  pupils  have  worked  together 
in  an  effort  to  find  the  best  ways  and  means  of  living  and 
growing.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  record  the  significant 
achievements  and  to  indicate  the  milestones  along  the  way. 
Progress  along  all  lines  is  evident  to  the  interested  and  sympa- 
thetic observer. 

In  several  important  respects,  this  total  school  experience  as 
organized  and  developed  at  Spring  Hope  involves  many  crucial 
and  highly  significant  features.  Because  of  the  distinctive  values 
accruing  from  this  program,  it  seemed  desirable  that  an  accu- 
rate record  should  be  made  of  this  effort  to  further  educational 
progress.  Therefore,  a  comprehensive,  firsthand  study  of  this 
project  was  made  during  the  spring  months  of  1937  in  order  to 
determine  those  elements  of  greatest  worth  inherent  in  the  de- 
velopmental process  and  to  preserve  these  for  the  use  they  may 
be  in  giving  guidance  and  direction  to  present  and  future  educa- 
tional plans  in  North  Carolina  and  for  the  value  they  may  be  to 
others  in  initiating  or  furthering  a  constructive  program. 

An  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  most  persistent  major  fac- 
tors involved  are  herewith  presented  against  the  background  of 
the  general  philosophy  underlying  this  entire  program  of  creative 
living  and  learning.  These  include:  (1)  a  scientific  study  of 
children,  (2)  educational  and  vocational  guidance  of  children, 
(3)  healthful  living,  (4)  participation  as  a  measure  of  achieve- 
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ment,  (5)  utilizing  community  resources,  (6)  creative  expression, 
(7)  academic  work,  (8)  spiritual  training,  (9)  parent  education, 
and  (10)  evaluation  of  pupil  progress. 

Scientific  Study  of  Children 

In  order  to  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  each  indi- 
vidual child,  his  present  equipment  and  needs,  the  school  should 
have  an  accurate  picture  of  what  the  child's  background  has  been 
to  date — his  physical  and  mental  health,  what  social  and  emo- 
tional adjustments  he  has  had  to  make,  and  the  like.  Therefore, 
the  teachers  at  Spring  Hope  set  out  first  to  study  synchronously 
the  interwoven  factors  contributory  to  the  total  life  thus  far  of 
each  child  in  the  group,  so  that  a  well-balanced  educational  pro- 
gram might  be  projected  that  would  help  each  individual  child 
search  happily  and  inquisitively  for  proper  solutions  to  his  own 
problems  and  at  the  same  time  help  him  bring  about  permanent 
desirable  changes  in  his  ov/n  behavior. 

By  means  of  personal  interviews  and  conferences  with  parents 
and  pupils,  questionnaires  filled  out  by  both,  observations,  scien- 
tific achievement  and  intelligence  tests,  the  school  census,  indi- 
vidual cumulative  pupil  records  and  other  available  statistical 
facts,  pertinent  firsthand  information  is  assembled  that  makes  it 
possible  for  many  phases  of  the  child's  life  to  be  examined  in  a 
most  objective  and  thorough  way.  A  detailed  diagnostic  study 
of  his  complete  equipment  from  the  focal  points  of  seven  stan- 
dards— his  health,  his  work,  his  play,  his  home,  his  school,  his 
coming  citizensliip,  his  spiritual  growth — give  a  rather  accurate 
picture  of  the  individual  pupil  personnel  as  it  exists.  Thus,  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  findings,  each  child's  needs  and  interests  in 
relation  to  the  harmonized  development  of  his  total  personality 
are  treated  with  intelligent  human  understanding. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 

//  guidance  is  to  be  effective  in  ministering  directly  and  intelli- 
gently to  pupil  growth,  it  must  rest  upon  an  accurate  knoivledge 
and  complete  understanding  of  all  those  immediate  and  remote 
factors  which  impinge  upon  and  condition  the  present  status,  the 
human  needs,  and  the  opportunities  of  the  individuals  concerned. 
In  order  for  this  school  to  render  efficient  service  in  education  for 
abundant  living,  a  system  of  child  guidance,  as  complete  and  as 
professional  as  possible,  is  made  an  integral  part  of  the  regular 
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work.  The  program  consists  of  studying  the  individual  child 
scientifically,  of  learning  to  know  his  abilities  and  his  limitations, 
and,  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge,  of  helping  him  to  achieve  a 
way  of  life  fully  satisfying  to  himself  and  to  society.  It  is  not  an 
attempt  to  make  all  children  follow  the  same  beaten  path ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  distinct  effort  to  help  each  child  find  the  path 
appropriate  to  his  own  individual  needs  and  aptitudes. 

Through  a  careful,  interpretive  analysis  of  all  the  significant 
data  at  hand,  coupled  with  a  close-up  view  of  the  present  be- 
havior of  each  pupil  in  meeting  actual  situations,  the  teachers 
attempt:  (1)  to  realize  the  steps  in  growth  and  development 
already  achieved  by  each  individual  child  in  relation  to  his  op- 
portunities and  his  abilities  and  to  build  tentatively  the  next  lap 
of  his  educational  journey  upon  his  accomplishments  thus  far; 
(2)  to  determine  what  bad  habit  formations,  faulty  mental  ad- 
justments, health  defects,  and  so  forth  have  been  developed  and, 
therefore,  should  be  changed  or  modified;  (3)  to  determine  the 
causes  of  underlying  social  problems  existing;  (4)  to  help  each 
child  analyze  his  own  needs  and  interests,  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions, and  to  set  up  his  own  program  of  work,  play,  study,  and 
health,  accordingly;  and  (5)  to  help  each  child  make  those  ad- 
justments leading  to  permanent  desirable  changes  needed  in 
carrying  forward  satisfactorily  his  program  of  living. 

By  means  of  a  cooperative,  integrating  process  all  available 
forms  of  service  directed  toward  his  all-round  development, 
whether  concerned  with  his  physical,  mental,  or  social  health,  his 
mental  ability,  his  social  and  recreational  interests,  his  educa- 
tional progress  and  aspirations,  his  general  aptitudes,  his  voca- 
tional choices  and  training,  or  some  other  phase  of  his  growth — 
all  are  coordinated,  balanced,  and  fused  into  a  composite  func- 
tioning whole  and  used  for  the  child's  best  interests.  Each  child, 
regardless  of  his  limitations  or  capabilities,  is  held  up  to  his 
highest  possible  standard  of  attainment  on  his  own  level.  He 
is  encouraged  to  make  the  best  use  of  whatever  ability  he  pos- 
sesses in  order  that  he  may  not  only  live  a  better  life  himself  but 
will  also  enrich  the  whole  community.  Through  careful  teacher 
direction  each  child  is  guided  in  the  selection  of  goals  that  are 
within  the  limits  of  his  possibilities  of  achievement  and  yet  ones 
that  challenge  his  abihties  and  his  interests.  Not  one  is  rebuked 
or  criticized  for  his  inability  to  make  progress  but  is  encouraged 
constantly.  The  child's  response  is  always  accepted  as  his  best 
at  the  time,  leaving  him  with  a  feeling  of  success. 
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All  are  closely  counseled  with  by  the  teacher  in  regard  to  their 
individual  problems,  and  also  by  experts  and  specialists  in  the 
field  of  their  interests  or  needs.  Frequent  conferences  are  held 
with  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  them  to  make  wise 
choices  educationally  and  vocationally. 

For  example,  the  children  are  helped  in  the  best  educational 
manner  possible  to  choose  to  use  dental  service  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, to  appreciate  it  as  an  important  factor  in  safeguarding 
their  health,  and  to  cooperate  with  those  giving  such  service. 
They  are  also  helped  to  gain  from  each  experience  such  knowl- 
edge, judgment,  and  self -direction  as  will  equip  them  to  meet 
future  emergencies  or  to  prevent  such  emergencies  from  re- 
curring. Instead  of  developing  morning  health  inspection  as  a 
mechanical,  automatic  practice,  it  is  conducted  so  that  the  chil- 
dren gain  the  understanding  and  the  ability  necessary  to  control 
their  own  conduct  in  such  a  way  that  they  protect  themselves 
and  others  intelligently  and  voluntarily.  And  so  it  becomes  a 
channel  by  which  they  are  guided  to  develop  self -discipline  as  a 
means  toward  contributing  to  greater  life  values.  By  a  better 
handling  of  all  disciplinary  practices,  school  grades,  matters  re- 
lating to  competition,  and  other  school  problems,  certain  mental 
and  emotional  maladjustments  are  likewise  being  reduced  satis- 
factorily in  many  of  the  children. 

The  children  are  given  every  opportunity  to  practice  balanced 
and  unselfish  acting  and  sharing  in  their  solution  of  problems 
relating  to  the  group  as  a  whole  or  to  any  individual  member. 
Situations  which  call  for  independent  thinking  are  often  first  dis- 
cussed by  the  group  and  then  acted  upon  by  each  child  singly. 
At  all  times  the  children  are  helped  to  face  reality  squarely  and 
to  solve  their  own  problems  on  the  basis  of  all  the  available  facts, 
considered  in  the  light  of  their  own  best  thinking  rather  than  by 
indoctrination.  Such  a  fundamental  pattern  for  living  is  already 
serving  the  children  both  as  an  anchor  now  and  as  a  springboard 
in  directing  and  shaping  their  future  responses  and  reactions. 

In  the  interest  of  each  individual  child's  program  of  living, 
every  home  is  visited  and  a  conference  is  held  with  the  parents. 
Through  such  contacts  the  parents  are  awakened  to  the  persist- 
ent needs  of  their  children  physically,  emotionally,  and  socially 
— and  they  begin  to  take  the  initiative  in  cooperating  with  the 
school  in  helping  to  effect  desirable  changes  in  their  children.  A 
report  of  the  visit,  together  with  all  recommendations  made  and 
all  reactions  noted,  is  filed.    Very  definite  home  and  school  and 
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parent  and  child  records  containing  the  amount  of  work  covered, 
pupil  participation  and  growth  along  all  lines,  measured  in  the 
most  objective  way  possible,  are  kept  in  a  detailed  and  accurate 
fashion.  Such  complete  information  regarding  pupil  accounting 
has  become  essential  to  the  projection  of  the  best  procedures  in 
the  Spring  Hope  program  of  pupil  guidance. 

Let  us  look  at  specific  cases  and  consider  the  definite  progress 
that  has  taken  place  over  a  one-year  period.  The  following  fall 
and  spring  records  of  individual  children  are  illuminating: 

CASE  1.     J.  R. 

Fall  1936. 

J.  R.  is  very  much  interested  in  the  academic  work,  shop  work, 
and  every  other  phase  of  school  life.  He  feels  that  group  and  pri- 
vate conferences  are  very  valuable  indeed.  Although  he  seems  to 
understand  that  he  is  not  good  in  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  he 
does  not  underestimate  his  other  contributions  in  playground  organi- 
zation, conference  work,  business  management,  including  the  news- 
paper, in  which  he  takes  an  active  part.  J.  R.  says  that  he  will 
probably  never  learn  to  read  but  that  he  thinks  other  things  are 
just  as  important;  some  one  must  be  a  mechanic,  a  painter,  a  cabinet 
maker,  and  do  other  lines  of  work  that  will  not  call  for  so  much 
reading.  He  further  maintains  that  he  should  not  be  blamed  nor 
punished  by  his  family  because  he  cannot  do  as  well  as  his  brother. 

Spring  1937. 

J.  R.'s  interest  in  academic  work  is  increasing,  though  his  ability 
seems  about  the  same.  He  is  a  good  leader  but  an  unwilling  fol- 
lower. He  suffers  from  silent  temper  tantrums.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  week  before  he  recovers.  His  attitude  toward  school  and  people 
has  changed  to  a  slight  im.provement,  though  he  even  forces  me 
occasionally  to  look  up  to  him  in  order  to  prohibit  an  upset  or  out- 
burst that  would  take  both  teacher  and  pupil  some  time  to  work 
over. 

Since  Christmas  he  has  been  admitted  into  the  Scout  troop  here. 
One  afternoon  last  week  he  said,  "If  you  are  not  busy,  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  some."  He  took  out  his  Scout  book  and  said,  "See  if 
I  can  name  the  twelve  Scout  Laws."  He  could  name  them  every  one 
but  was  unable  to  read  any  of  them.  He  knew  the  meaning  of  every 
law,  and  after  it  was  over,  he  said,  "Do  I  do  all  of  these?"  I  very 
carefully  read  every  paragraph  under  each  law,  and  in  every  in- 
stance where  I  thought  he  had  failed  I  told  him  so.  For  the  first 
time  since  he  has  been  in  my  room — that  is  to  say,  at  any  conference 
that  I  was  appraising  or  reproving  him — he  listened  without  a  flare 
of  temper. 

As  captain  of  one  of  the  tables  in  the  shop,  J.  R.  has  full  charge 
of  all  the  tools.  For  six  weeks  he  has  been  at  work  on  a  cherry 
whatnot  without  the  least  complaint.  Probably  he  will  not  even 
finish  it  before  school  closes. 

His  play  is  very  satisfactory,  and  his  contributions  in  group  dis- 
cussions are  always  valuable.  He  has  relieved  me  considerably  of 
any  teaching  of  patriotism  in  my  room.  I  do  not  have  to  look  out 
for  holidays,  the  proper  display  of  the  flag,  the  proper  care  of  the 
flag,  and  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag.  He  takes  great  pride 
in  all  of  this,  and  also  in  assisting  our  neighbor  room  in  much  the 
same  way. 
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CASE  2.        M.  B. 

Fall  1936. 

M.  B.  is  anxious  enough  to  do  her  part  and  do  it  well.  She  often 
asks  for  the  privilege  of  trying  over  and  expresses  a  desire  to  im- 
prove. Each  night  she  takes  library  books  home  with  her.  Three 
times  this  fall  she  has  asked  if  she  were  improving.  Her  interest  in 
the  interior  of  the  classroom  is  pronounced.  There  is  never  a  time 
that  she  cannot  get  the  other  children  to  help  her  in  the  house- 
keeping. She  calls  for  and  participates  in  group  and  private  con- 
ferences and  plays  well  with  the  other  children.  Thus  far  she  is  still 
highly  nervous.  She  has  been  to  sleep  during  rest  period  only  once 
this  fall. 

Spring  1937. 

M.  B.  shows  great  growth  in  her  academic  work,  in  group  par- 
ticipation, and  in  conferences.  She  stands  out  as  a  regulator  in 
group  work.  Even  under  very  trying  circumstances  she  is  fair  and 
impartial.  She  is  a  good  leader  and  a  happy  follower.  She  shares 
with  others  and  willingly  assists  children  younger  than  herself.  Her 
creative  writing  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  a  source  of  great  joy  to 
her.  The  greatest  difficulty  M.  B.  has  is  to  relax  and  to  rest  properly 
during  rest  period  at  school.  She  seems  to  fight  this  with  all  the  force 
and  determination  she  possesses. 

Healthful  Living 

School  life  to  a  child  should  mean  a  valid,  creative,  satisfying 
experience  that  helps  him  to  build  those  qualities  that  make  for 
successful  and  healthful  living.  Based  upon  this  major  premise, 
each  day's  work  at  Spring  Hope  unfolds  and  moves  forward. 

In  this  school  situation  we  find  an  on-going,  significant  life  of 
its  own  generating  always  in  full  sway.  Here  the  child's  personal 
experiences  have  meaning  out  of  which  his  satisfactions  grow, 
rather  than  as  a  result  of  something  that  has  been  arranged  for 
him  without  consideration  for  his  capacities  or  likings.  Creative 
learning  is  thus  promoted  in  such  a  way  that  it  remakes  his 
whole  living. 

The  open  sesame  for  participating  in  a  normal,  happy  day  is  a 
diversified  program,  arranged  by  teachers  and  children  planning 
together  for  their  wholesome  development  in  relation  to  edu- 
cational achievement,  health  in  general,  recreational  activities, 
and  avocational  interests.  A  simple,  wholesome  environment, 
full  of  opportunities  for  meaningful  work  and  enriching  ex- 
periences, provided  a  perfect  setting  for  such  an  accomplishment. 
It  was  made  a  place  to  live  which  would  suggest  ideas  of  what 
to  do  or  what  needed  to  be  done  and,  at  the  same  time,  offered 
freedom  to  carry  them  out.  Those  stimulating  materials  that 
were  challenging  to  the  individual  children's  purposes — those 
materials  that  furnished  the  elements  in  which  children  feel  at 
home — were  brought  into  the  classroom  by  the  teachers  and  the 
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pupils.  Such  things  as  native  clay,  picture  books,  discarded 
boxes,  an  easel,  paints,  lumber,  bits  of  cloth,  pictures,  books,  an 
oil  stove,  building  blocks,  dolls,  a  victrola  and  suitable  records, 
a  printing  set,  typewriters,  and  other  materials  were  included. 
The  all-important  thing  was  "To  create  an  environment  in  which 
children  might  live  and  grow  and  flourish,  a  place  in  which  a 
child's  soul  and  mind  might  be  at  peace." 

The  result  was  satisfying.  The  school  room  was  not  only  made 
sufficiently  attractive  in  an  informal  way  to  impress  the  group 
that  it  was  a  happy,  desirable  place  to  be,  but  it  was  so  full  of 
interesting  things  that  a  working  atmosphere  of  informality  was 
created  at  the  outset.  Out  of  this  environment  that  aroused  their 
active  interest  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  work,  to  experi- 
ment, and  to  create,  developed  activities  in  which  the  children 
engaged  whole-heartedly.  Such  purposeful  work  presented 
numerous  opportunities  for  wholesome  growth  mentally,  socially, 
physically,  and  emotionally.  As  the  various  units  progressed, 
a  special  study  of  the  habits  and  attitudes  being  developed  was 
made.  From  every  standpoint,  the  children  were  really  learning 
what  they  were  living. 

A  person  is  regarded  as  mentally  healthy  if  his  personality  is 
such  that  he  gets  along  in  social  and  working  relationships  with 
others  and  is  happy  in  those  relationships.  This  is  dependent 
upon  meeting  two  instinctive  human  reeds — that  of  security  and 
that  of  accomplishment.  As  a  contributing  factor  toward  de- 
veloping a  feeling  of  security  within  each  child  at  Spring  Hope, 
he  is  given  wholesome  love,  a  proper  amount  of  affection,  and  a 
sympathetic  understanding  and  appreciation  by  his  school  family. 
To  be  able  to  achieve  satisfactorily,  he  is  further  allowed  to  de- 
velop his  own  individuality  while  learning  to  live  in  harmony  with 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  others  in  his  social  world. 

There  is  enough  real  failure  in  everyday  life  experiences  out- 
side of  school  to  justify  a  protest  against  facing  the  approval  of 
it  in  our  schools.  Since  repeated  failure  weakens  any  person  to 
meet  the  next  combat — whether  he  handles  a  pick  or  a  pen — it 
should  be  guarded  against  and  prevented  whenever  possible.  At 
Spring  Hope  no  child  is  a  complete  failure,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
he  experiences  growth  in  a  real  way  and  is  successful  from  the 
beginning  according  to  his  capacities  and  his  interests.  He  is 
helped  to  realize  a  measure  of  success  at  every  available  turn. 
There  is  no  teacher-imposed  course,  no  rigid  standard  set  up  to 
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attain — each  step  in  progress  is  determined  by  the  present  needs 
of  the  individual  and  the  group  with  whom  he  works. 

Since  the  touches  from  without  awaken  the  responses  from 
within,  every  effort  is  put  forth  to  control  those  influences  from 
without  that  set  the  mental,  social,  emotional,  and  physical  pro- 
cesses going.  The  freeing  of  all  the  energies  and  potential  powers 
of  the  child,  not  only  through  individual  and  group  development 
of  a  large  variety  of  interests  but  also  through  medical,  surgical, 
and  dental  service,  through  proper  nutrition,  rest,  and  exercise, 
and  through  the  development  of  habits  that  will  make  him  a 
healthy  and  socially  acceptable  person,  is  of  primary  concern. 
Such  a  program  in  and  of  itself  constitutes  corrective  treatment 
for  serious  cases  of  maladjustment  and  offers  a  better  adjustment 
for  all  other  children.  Such  changes  are  always  made  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  fulfillment  of  life  for  the  child,  for  it  is  his  in- 
alienable right  to  realize  his  greatest  possibilities. 

Positive  health  means  an  abundance  of  life  and  vigor  as  well  as 
freedom  from  health  defects  and  handicaps.  It  brings  those  ad- 
vantages that  permit  us  to  make  the  most  of  our  Opportunities 
for  useful  service,  to  live  fully  and  more  abundantly.  This  new 
attitude  toward  disease  and  ill  health,  which  emphasizes  pre- 
vention rather  than  cure,  places  a  great  responsibility  upon  the 
school. 

Since  the  possibility  of  instilling  health  knowledge  and  health 
habits  is  greatest  in  the  school  period  of  life,  the  Spring  Hope  pro- 
gram set  out  to  perform  two  distinct  duties  toward  promoting 
human  efficiency  and  human  happiness.  One  is  to  assist  in  pre- 
venting physical  defects  and  disease;  the  other  to  assist  in 
furnishing  the  teaching  and  the  training  that  will  make  and 
keep  the  body  well  and  strong.  In  an  effort  to  fully  discharge 
these,  every  child  is  the  beneficiary  of  the  best  medical,  dental, 
and  psychological  examinations  available.  Every  possible  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  right  health  habits  and  right 
living  practices  is  a  part  of  each  day's  work. 

As  an  aid  toward  providing  such  services,  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Oral  Hygiene,  coordinate 
their  efforts  with  the  local  unit  in  an  attempt  to  carry  out  a 
thorough-going  program  that  will  make  for  physical  well-being 
and  will  provide  an  environment  favorable  for  growth  and  pro- 
ductive work.   Activities  are  directed  along  these  lines : 

1.  Yearly  physical  examinations  are  given  each  child.  The 
corrections  that  are  made  include  having  glasses  fitted, 
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having  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed,  and  meeting  other 
similar  needs. 

2.  Complete  dental  service  with  follow-up  program  is  given 
all  children. 

3.  Hot  lunches  are  served  to  the  undernourished  children. 

4.  A  supervised  indoor  lunch  period  with  all  of  its  attendant 
health  features  is  observed. 

5.  Regular  rest  periods  are  conducted  according  to  individual 
needs. 

6.  A  definite,  constructive  health  program  is  carried  on  con- 
tinuously, thereby  helping  to  develop  and  establish  good 
health  habits. 

7.  Recreational  activities  are  participated  in  daily  either  in 
the  gymnasium  or  on  the  playground.  Singing  games,  folk 
dances,  indoor  games,  and  competitive  games  are  a  part  of 
the  regular  organized  play  program.  All  children  are  in- 
cluded in  some  group.  Under  the  leadership  of  captains 
chosen  officially,  team  work  is  encouraged.  The  youngest 
child  shares  equally  in  privileges  and  training  with  the 


settled  by  the  children  themselves  under  the  direction  of 
the  leader  in  charge  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  the 
teacher  must  be  called  in  for  counsel. 
8.  A  healthfully  programmed  school  day  is  enjoyed  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  every  child. 

Participation  As  a  Measure  of  Achievement 

The  focal  point  of  the  society  in  which  these  sixty-three  chil- 
dren, differing  widely  in  both  chronological  and  ability  age  levels^ 
live  and  work  together  six  hours  each  day  is  simply  wholesome 
responsibility — the  responsibility  of  each  child  to  himself  and  to 
each  individual  in  the  group  as  ivell  as  to  the  larger  group  itself. 
The  atmosphere  and  organization  of  the  place  foster  a  strong 
sense  of  obligation  within  the  children  and  the  independent  as- 
suming of  protective  care  and  direction  by  the  older  ones  for 
those  still  needing  personal  help.  In  the  most  natural  and 
realistic  manner  they  both  give  and  receive  assistance  and  in- 
struction from  each  other  on  matters  of  concern  to  them,  regard- 
less of  age.  In  solving  their  academic  problems  the  children  are 
constantly  helping  each  other,  discussing  with  each  other  the 
issues  at  hand,  and  otherwise  engaging  in  cooperative  tasks. 
Group  consciousness  is  thus  developed  through  active  participa- 
tion in  the  school  as  a  community  enterprise. 

This  idea  of  responsibility  pervades  all  aspects  of  their  school 


game.    Any  problem  arising  is 
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life,  even  in  the  most  everyday  matters.  Not  only  do  the  children 
solve  problems  relating  to  the  immediate  life  of  the  school,  but 
they  also  set  certain  fundamental  standards,  subject  to  change 
as  the  need  arises,  by  v^^hich  the  group  is  controlled  and  directed 
throughout  the  year.  For  the  most  part,  proper  self-direction, 
self-control,  and  self-management  can  be  expected  whether  in 
the  classroom,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  sewing  room,  on  the  play- 
ground, or  on  trips  away  from  school,  because  these  qualities  are 
developed  within  the  children  themselves  instead  of  being  forced 
upon  them  by  external  authority.  At  no  time  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  there  an  evidence  of  superimposed  dictatorship  by 
those  working  with  them,  for  the  children  themselves  consider 
all  matters  of  discipline  as  problems  of  their  own  to  solve.  In 
finding  the  best  solution  they  seek  freely  the  advice  of  the 
teachers,  if  necessary,  but  in  the  end  they  themselves  try  to 
right  the  difficulty  on  the  basis  of  the  help  received. 

A  modified  form  of  parliamentary  procedure  is  used  in  con- 
ducting all  affairs.  The  entire  program  is  developed  on  the  self- 
government  basis;  it  is  planned  and  executed  by  the  children 
under  direct  teacher  guidance  when  necessary.  Democratic  prin- 
ciples as  are  practiced  in  the  larger  community  are  upheld.  Dis- 
cussions relating  to  problems  of  local,  state,  or  national  im- 
portance are  conducted  on  the  level  of  the  child's  ability.  Visiting 
places  of  public  interest,  such  as  the  post  office,  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  offices,  the  bank,  the  museums,  the  State  Capitol,  and 
voting  precincts,  and  making  actual  contacts  with  law  makers, 
educators,  local  and  State  officials,  and  many  others  who  serve 
them,  are  all  important  phases  of  the  work. 

The  medium  used  to  greatest  advantage  in  solving  the  most 
tedious  and  persistent  problems  is  the  group  conference  led  by  a 
fellow  member.  When  a  leader  cannot  guide  his  group  or  any 
member  of  the  group  to  settle  a  dispute  properly,  to  work  or  play 
happily  and  efficiently,  or  to  solve  problems  relating  to  the  life  of 
their  school  world,  he  calls  a  meeting  of  those  involved  and  all 
others,  including  teachers,  who  he  thinks  can  be  of  value  to 
them  in  finding  a  satisfactory  solution.  An  expression  from 
every  one  present,  both  large  and  small,  is  insisted  upon  by  the 
children  in  charge,  for  active  participation  in  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  best  interests  of  all  is  considered  only  a  normal 
sharing  of  the  full  responsibility. 

Each  child  strives  to  make  his  contribution  one  of  definite 
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value.  However,  if  a  child  in  his  immaturity  misses  the  point 
in  his  effort  to  help,  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  more  direct 
and  unbiased  thinking  never  treat  it  with  sarcasm  or  ridicule. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  encourage  and  guide  him  by  asking  di- 
rect questions  or  by  giving  suggestions  that  will  help  him  do 
more  intelligent  thinking  upon  the  issue.  When  questions  are 
voted  upon,  the  youngest  child  participating  can  use  his  vote 
with  as  much  freedom  and  assurance  as  the  fifteen-year  old  boy 
in  the  group.  Each  individual  is  allowed  to  grow  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility and  by  his  own  act,  and  to  travel  toward  those  high 
ideals  he  has  set  for  himself. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  school  is  based  upon  the  interaction 
of  group  and  individual.  The  activities  that  go  on  in  the  room, 
the  physical  care  of  the  room,  the  social  relationships  among  the 
children  and  between  the  children  and  the  teacher,  their  contacts 
with  the  school  as  a  whole  and  with  the  community,  all  are  used 
with  the  end  in  view  of  gradual  progression  in  the  business  of 
living  with  people.  When  the  children  pool  their  knowledge  in 
group  discussions,  share  responsibilities,  and  participate  in  other 
similar  situ^ions,  there  are  many  opportunities  for  developing 
standards  of«social  relationships.  In  fact,  there  are  innumerable 
situations  that  arise  daily  whereby  opportunity  is  given  for 
learning  to  subordinate  individual  interests  and  desires  to  the 
larger  interests  of  the  group.  Such  learning  is  not  a  thing  apart, 
but  is  bound  up  with  the  whole  day's  work  and  play.  The  chil- 
dren are  living  right  relationships  in  their  own  school  community. 
Out  of  these  will  come  the  standards  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  live  properly  in  larger  communities  later. 

In  order  for  the  children  to  be  made  aware  of  social  change 
and  social  needs  and  to  develop  those  understandings  needed  for 
effective  participation  in  society  about  them,  opportunities  for 
direct  contacts  in  the  larger  community  are  also  provided.  Thus 
by  enlarging  the  school  environment  to  include  the  neighborhood 
and  by  projecting  the  enterprises  of  the  classroom  into  the 
broader  area,  even  the  smallest  children  are  led  to  understand 
increasingly  the  importance  of  the  various  aspects  of  community 
living  and  of  their  personal  responsibility  and  relationship  to  the 
individual  members  participating.  In  this  way,  the  experiences 
are  not  limited  to  a  study  of  the  various  agencies  involved  but 
are  broadened  to  include  an  appreciation  of  the  activity  itself 
and  the  corresponding  inter-relationships. 

For  example,  the  group  became  actively  interested  in  the  prob- 
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lem  of  community  safety  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of 
serious  accidents  in  their  own  neighborhood  and  in  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, and  set  about  to  bring  proper  information  to  the  school 
group  and  to  the  community  at  large.  After  a  long  and  profitable 
discussion  period,  led  and  participated  in  by  the  entire  pupil 
group,  it  was  decided  to  call  a  mass  meeting  to  present  this  im- 
portant problem.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
local  railroad  agent  in  regard  to  securing  the  services  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  safety  representative  as  their 
speaker.  The  program  was  planned,  advertised,  and  conducted 
by  the  children  themselves.  As  a  result,  they  became  keenly 
aware  of  their  individual  obligation  to  help  each  other  observe  the 
safety  rules  they  had  formulated  for  use  on  the  playground, 
when  crossing  the  street,  on  trips  down  town,  on  the  highways 
to  and  from  school,  and  when  riding  the  school  bus.  As  one 
evidence  of  growth  along  this  line,  the  children  developed  ability 
to  load  and  unload  their  school  buses  safely  without  giving  the 
teachers  on  duty  undue  concern. 

In  April  when  plans  concerning  an  excursion  to  Durham  and 
Raleigh  were  being  made,  much  attention  centered  about  the 
safety  aspect  of  the  trip.  Patrolmen  were  appointed  by  the  group 
to  be  responsible  for  guiding  and  directing  the  teachers  and  the 
pupils  in  their  charge,  when  such  services  were  needed,  in 
crossing  the  main  thoroughfares,  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
trucks,  going  up  and  down  steep  stairways,  and  on  other 
similar  occasions.  At  no  time  did  an  officer  forget  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  his  position  and  all  that  it  entailed. 

The  school  program  in  its  entirety  is  a  character-developing, 
citizen-forming  enterprise.  All  school  activities  that  involve 
natural  positive  situations  for  raising  the  levels  of  conduct  are 
utilized  in  presenting  ideals  of  behavior  and  in  making  ggod  prac- 
tices habitual.  Every  school  procedure  and  every  child  activity 
are  considered  in  their  bearings  upon  citizenship  training.  The 
daily  life  of  the  school  offers  a  continual  series  of  situations 
calling  for  ethical  judgments,  and  the  teachers  are  always  on  the 
watch  to  make  them  profitable. 

•In  sum,  an  effort  is  made  through  organization,  outside  acti- 
vities, classroom  situations,  and  attention  to  individual  differ- 
ences to  give  the  children  character-building  experiences  and  to 
preach  a  little  wisely  but  not  too  well.  To  this  end,  worthy 
models  drawn  from  life  and  literature,  biography  and  history — 
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the  finest  illustrations  that  can  be  found  of  lives  of  service  and 
beauty — are  also  kept  before  them.  Over  and  over  again,  the 
teachers  are  rewarded  by  seeing  the  glov^ing  spark  pass  from  one 
life  to  another  and  kindle  into  a  flame  of  steady  and  satisfying 
purpose. 

The  entire  day's  living  together  is  so  organized  and  projected 
as  to  make  clear  to  the  child  that  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
means  to  more  abundant  life.  Ideals  of  honesty,  industry,  ac- 
curacy, thoroughness,  fair  play,  sharing,  enjoyment,  unselfish 
regard  for  the  common  good,  open-mindedness,  critical  minded- 
ness,  and  the  like  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  teaching  as  the  con- 
tent of  the  material  itself.  Likewise,  the  pupil's  experiences 
gained  through  his  sharing  in  the  available  outside  activities, 
which  are  fostered  by  the  school,  are  also  made  to  serve  his 
growth  in  character. 

All  phases  of  good  social  usage  are  practiced  in  natural  situa- 
tions. The  innumerable  visitors  are  received  and  introduced  to 
the  teacher  and  to  the  children  by  the  child  who  answers  the 
door.  During  their  stay  they  are  the  guests  of  the  children  as 
well  as  of  the  teacher,  so  their  comfort  is  given  first  consideration 
by  the  children.  Different  ones  take  their  coats,  hats,  gloves,  and 
scarfs  and  then  see  to  it  that  they  are  seated  in  the  most  com- 
fortable chairs  the  room  affords.  It  is  then  their  pleasure  to  share 
with  the  visitors  their  program  of  work  in  progress  at  the  time 
and  to  invite  them  to  have  an  active  part  in  any  and  all  of  their 
activities  while  they  are  present.  They  take  pride  in  presenting 
their  guests  to  other  groups  of  children  in  the  school,  to  the 
teachers  in  charge,  and  to  any  school  officials  present  in  the 
building.  It  is  also  their  responsibility  to  communicate  with  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  lunch  room  and  to  make  all  arrangements 
for  luncheon  plans.  A  visitor  rarely  ever  leaves  without  a  copy 
of  "Our  Classroom  News-Record"  and  a  gift  from  the  shop  or 
from  the  art  room.  From  that  day  forward  these  newly  made 
friends  are  never  forgotten,  but  are  often  referred  to  and  in- 
quired about  on  many  occasions. 

The  children  arrange  several  parties  and  picnics  during  the 
year.  At  different  times  they  are  hostesses  to  various  school 
groups,  to  their  parents,  and  to  other  friends.  Not  only  do  they 
work  out  every  detail  connected  with  each  affair,  but  they  are 
personally  responsible  for  executing  and  financing  their  own 
plans. 

However,  in  the  larger  sense,  the  children  are  making  their 
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biggest  contribution  to  society  through  their  school,  which  is  the 
largest  growing  enterprise  in  the  community.  They  consider  it 
their  privilege  as  well  as  their  duty  to  help  make  it  a  going  con- 
cern. On  many  occasions  certain  promising  school  activities 
have  been  participated  in  from  start  to  finish  by  the  group.  No- 
tably among  these  was  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  sufficiently 
adequate  to  serve  the  entire  school  enrollment.  In  an  amazing 
way  the  children  have  likewise  focussed  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  on  their  school;  in  turn  they  have  gained  the 
active  support  of  the  people  in  the  projection  of  several  vital 
school  projects. 

Utilizing  Community  Resources 

In  every  community  there  are  available  environmental  re- 
sources that  offer  productive  possibilities  for  opening  up  the 
world  in  far-reaching  ivays.  At  Spring  Hope  these  are  used  to 
introduce  the  children  to  the  social,  industrial,  artistic,  and 
natural  phases  of  their  surroundings  and  to  give  them  a  growing 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
In  fact,  the  whole  community  is  each  teacher's  schoolroom,  her 
laboratory;  to  the  children,  it  is  their  world,  their  workshop, 
their  home — a  place  where  they  can  search  intimately  for  truth 
and  light  rather  than  vicariously.  Factories,  stores,  museums, 
woods,  fields,  and  streams — all  become  inviting  sources  of  educa- 
tive experiences.  By  means  of  direct  observations  and  contacts 
the  children  are  led  to  better  investigate,  interpret,  enjoy,  and 
utilize  their  environment  from  both  a  social  and  a  natural  science 
point  of  view  and  likewise  to  project  themselves  into  new  fields 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  doing. 

In  this  way  the  children  become  acquainted  with  and  learn 
more  about  the  valuable  services  that  such  resources,  as  local 
business  concerns,  individuals,  and  other  agencies,  can  offer. 
Often  they  make  purchases,  sell  and  exchange  farm  produce  in 
the  interest  of  their  class  work.  Likewise,  the  lumber  companies 
cooperate  by  doing  business  with  them  in  supplying  the  wood- 
working shop.  The  children  make  their  own  arrangements  with 
local  business  men,  either  by  telephone  or  by  correspondence, 
when  they  wish  to  secure  trucks  for  their  different  trips.  While 
making  plans  for  the  financing  of  their  weekly  paper  early  in  the 
year,  pupil  committees  visited  twenty-one  firms  to  solicit  adver- 
tisements. As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  a  bank  account  was 
started  and  kept  by  the  group  in  the  interest  of  this  enterprise. 
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When  visits  were  made  to  the  post  office,  the  postmaster  co- 
operated in  helping  the  children  learn  how  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment serves  the  public.  During  the  year  many  business  and 
friendly  letters  were  written  and  then  dispatched  by  airplane, 
train,  boat,  and  rural  route.  The  mailing  of  "Our  Classroom 
News-Record"  each  Friday  to  all  subscribers  was  a  coveted  privi- 
lege. Money  orders,  special  delivery  letters,  and  insured  pack- 
ages were  also  involved  in  this  experience.  This  led  to  a  study  of 
the  post  office  system  and  the  desire  to  open  a  branch  office  in 
their  schoolroom  that  would  serve  the  entire  school  community. 
Definite  plans  concerning  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
sub-station  early  in  the  fall,  in  accordance  with  government  regu- 
lations, were  formulated  and  decided  upon  by  the  entire  class  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  term. 

Through  the  efforts  of  several  Boy  Scouts  in  the  class,  the 
American  Legion  was  interested  sufficiently  to  donate  two  United 
States  flags.  Permanent  standards  for  displaying  them  were 
made  in  the  shop  by  the  boys. 

Upon  invitation,  a  Confederate  Veteran  visited  the  group  and 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  history  and  his  experiences  with  war. 
One  of  the  grandmothers  spent  an  entire  morning  teaching  the 
children  how  to  card  and  spin ;  another  day  an  uncle  of  one  of  the 
children  came  in  and  gave  a  demonstration  on  saw  filing  and 
talked  to  the  group  about  the  proper  care  of  their  shop  tools. 

Likewise,  it  is  due  every  child  that  his  mind  be  opened  to  the 
outdoor  beauties  of  nature  around  him  and  his  senses  so  trained 
and  adjusted  that  the  world  will  become  alive  to  him.  Thus  in 
order  to  awaken  scientific  interest  in  his  surroundings  and  to 
develop  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  aesthetic  values  involved, 
excursions  that  give  opportunity  for  close  observation  and  dis- 
cussions are  utilized  to  an  advantage.  A  stream  near  the  school 
ground  is  visited  often  for  the  study  of  water  life,  water  power, 
soil  erosion  and  formation,  water  supply,  and  the  uses  of  water ; 
while  the  adjacent  woodland,  rich  in  animal,  bird,  and  insect 
habitats,  furnishes  an  excellent  setting  to  teach  forest  preser- 
vation, bird  adaptation,  and  interdependence  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  Interesting  evidences  of  field  trips,  such  as  various  nature 
specimens  collected  and  mounted,  if  necessary,  models,  paintings, 
drawings,  booklets,  poems,  and  stories  made  by  the  children,  are 
always  found  later  in  the  Science  Center.  A  record  of  all  re- 
ported observations  is  filed.  As  an  outgrowth  of  such  an  educa- 
tive experience,  the  development  of  a  most  creditable  museum,  an 
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aquarium,  a  forestry  study,  and  other  varied  activities  are 
stimulated. 

The  schoolroom  also  serves  as  an  inviting  science  laboratory. 
Here  the  weather  conditions  are  determined  through  temperature 
and  air  pressure  readings;  plant  life  is  studied  through  seed 
germination  and  bulb  growing.  The  life  cycle  of  plants,  animals, 
and  insects  is  observed,  and  the  corresponding  histories  are 
recorded. 

Several  pets  were  kept  and  cared  for  during  the  term.  Nanette 
the  goat,  Tony  the  turtle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  (the  white  rab- 
bits), Grappo  the  raccoon,  and  other  animals  became  interesting 
members  of  the  school  family.  Through  participation  in  such 
activities  involving  real  life,  the  children  became  curiously  con- 
scious of  some  of  the  wonders  of  nature  about  them  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, began  to  attach  a  more  meaningful  significance  to  their  im- 
portance in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 

As  a  result  of  the  year's  work  together,  evidences  of  the  fol- 
lowing goals  of  accomplishment  are  beginning  to  take  shape : 

1.  To  develop  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
values  of  their  surroundings. 

2.  To  acquire  a  satisfaction  and  joy  through  observing  and 
discovering  things  in  Natural  Science. 

3.  To  acquire  a  realization  of  the  inter-relation  of  man,  plants 
and  animals. 

4.  To  acquire  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  and  investi- 
gation when  studying  natural  phenomena. 

5.  To  acquire  a  desire  to  protect  and  preserve  life  in  all  its 
forms. 

6.  To  acquire  the  habit  and  the  desire  to  use  the  knowledge  of 
the  natural  and  social  sciences  in  one's  activities  in  the 
home,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  community,  also  during 
leisure  time. 

Creative  Expression 

All  children  should  have  the  right  to  live  in  a  rich  environ- 
ment, to  exercise  to  the  fullest  all  of  their  poivers  of  expression, 
and  to  have  every  avenue  to  their  souls  open  and  in  use.  In 
support  of  this  conviction  the  teachers  at  Spring  Hope  tried 
faithfully  to  help  create  conditions  and  provide  materials  which 
would  arouse  each  child  to  live  fully  and  happily  and  to  express 
himself  and  his  potentialities  freely  and  effectively  in  some 
chosen  form  of  his  own  best  ideas,  inspirations,  and  emotions. 
Different  avenues  proved  worth-while  to  the  group  in  providing 
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constant  stimuli  to  creative  effort  through  books,  people,  and  an 
enlarging  environment,  and  in  furnishing  wide  opportunities  for 
a  continuous  and  satisfying  use  of  their  own  creative  impulses. 
And  so  the  inner  urge  that  came  from  the  deepest  recesses  within 
each  individual  child  personality  found  creative  expression 
through  the  uses  of  clay,  wood,  paint,  cloth,  dramatization,  rhy- 
thm, song,  stories,  and  other  media. 

In  the  woodworking  shop  both  boys  and  girls  not  only  learned 
how  to  make  practical,  useful  things,  but  they  learned  to  know 
and  to  appreciate  good  furniture,  the  different  kinds  of  wood  and 
their  uses,  the  value  of  good  workmanship,  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy, and  some  appreciation  of  what  is  acceptable  in  line  and 
form,  the  proper  care  of  tools,  and  other  valuable  learnings.  Rare 
old  walnut,  rich  red  cedar,  highly  colored  cherry,  poplar,  maple, 
and  pine  were  fashioned  into  magazine  racks,  book  cases,  book 
ends,  whatnots,  candle  holders,  foot  stools,  letter  holders,  paper 
files,  riding  horses,  and  other  usable  toys  that  evidenced  real 
artistic  merit  on  a  high  level  of  excellence.  Practically  all  articles 
made  warranted  a  market  value.  After  supplying  their  class- 
room needs  and  sharing  with  their  mothers  and  with  their 
friends  at  school  and  elsewhere,  the  children  often  sold  their 
products  and  used  the  money  to  further  supply  their  shop  with 
tools  and  materials. 

All  children  were  privileged  to  have  a  share  in  such  creative 
activities  as:  cooking,  canning,  jelly  making,  sewing,  clay 
modeling,  painting,  weaving,  and  other  available  handwork  that 
seemed  to  fit  their  needs  and  interests.  The  results  of  their 
labors  bore  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  expression  resulting 
from  the  freedom  and  wide  range  of  choice  enjoyed.  Their 
original  poems,  stories,  and  plays,  also  accounts  of  all  activities 
projected  both  within  and  without  the  school  were  likewise 
indicative  of  varied  pupil  interests  and  considerable  growth 
over  the  school  year  period.  Concrete  evidences  of  the  results 
accomplished  could  be  found  in  "Our  Classroom  News-Record" 
each  week. 

The  music  periods  yielded  big  returns.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
children  responded  freely  and  naturally  with  spontaneous,  joy- 
ous, creative  expression.  Through  the  use  of  the  victrola  and  of 
the  singing  classes  they  enjoyed  work  in  (a)  rhythmic  ex- 
pression, (b)  group  singing,  (c)  music  appreciation,  and  (d) 
similar  activities  that  brought  the  deepest  satisfactions. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  influence  of  creative  expression 
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as  a  means  of  releasing  and  refining  hidden  powers  and  energies 
within  was  illustrated  in  the  reaction  of  a  nine  year  old  boy  in 
the  group.  A  report  of  the  teacher's  record  follows : 

A  few  days  after  school  opened  all  of  the  children,  with  the  exception 
of  this  boy,  were  well  at  work.  As  usual  he  came  about  one  day  out  of 
every  week.  His  home  was  visited  for  contact  with  his  parents.  I  asked 
the  mother  why  he  had  been  staying  out  of  school,  and  with  the  most 
surprised  look  she  said,  "I  thought  he  was  in  school".  After  further  dis- 
cussion, the  mother  thought  perhaps  he  had  spent  the  day  in  town  or  in 
the  swamp  he  had  to  pass  through  on  his  way  to  school. 

This  gave  me  the  proper  lead  for  further  procedure.  Sure  enough 
when  I  went  to  the  swamp  I  found  the  hiding  place  of  this  boy.  Not  far 
from  the  path  I  saw  a  heap  of  pine  needles  and  a  tow  sack,  a  pile  of 
potato  peelings,  some  papers  and  boxes  which  had  been  used  to  pack 
lunches.  The  boy  evidently  had  been  hiding  himself  in  this  still,  quiet 
spot.  A  crude  bridge  of  poles  had  been  put  across  the  stream,  and  stakes 
had  been  driven  to  hold  it  in  place.  I  turned  at  once  and  went  back  to 
the  house. 

When  I  reached  there,  I  found  the  boy  cutting  wood  in  the  back  yard. 
After  greeting  him  I  said,  "Our  new  tools  have  come.  How  would  you 
like  to  work  in  the  shop  tomorrow?"  With  one  shy  glance  he  said,  "I 
can't  make  anything  in  a  shop".  Without  further  comment  I  said,  "I  like 
your  bridge  and  your  camp.  That  is  the  way  the  Indians  used  to  live. 
I  visited  an  Indian  reservation  this  summer  and  saw  a  bridge  built  of 
ropes.  The  bridge  was  much  longer  than  yours  though.  It  was  across  a 
river".    With  a  goodbye  I  left  the  boy  standing  there. 

Next  morning  during  the  organization  of  the  day's  work  the  question  of 
selecting  a  shop  foreman  arose.  It  was  suggested  that  they  put  in  a  large, 
strong  boy  about  this  child's  size.  At  once  it  was  evident  that  this  sug- 
gestion was  not  a  popular  one.  Then  it  was  that  I  mentioned  some  of  his 
qualities,  such  as  his  strength,  his  knowledge  of  shop  work,  and  his  ability 
to  do  a  job  well.  Finally  he  was  nominated  and  voted  in.  Most  of  his 
day  was  spent  in  the  shop.  The  next  day  he  was  back — and  on  and  on. 
Today  he  is  my  right-hand  man  and  captain  of  one  of  the  work  benches. 
He  has  charge  of  training  six  younger  boys  and  does  it  with  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency  and  with  little  direction  from  me. 

Academic  Work 

Creative  teaching  is  concerned  with  all  of  the  complex  situa- 
tions one  meets  in  everyday  life  and  is  not  limited  to  any  specific 
field  of  subject  matter.  At  Spring  Hope  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
learning  through  active  participation  in  meaningful  and  purpose- 
ful experiences,  growing  out  of  real  situations  of  vital  interest  to 
the  child  and  through  which  desirable  knowledges,  skills,  habits, 
attitudes,  and  ideals  are  developed.  All  aspects  of  the  program 
are  adjusted  to  serve  his  needs  and  interests  rather  than  by 
letting  the  curriculum  dominate  him.  In  order  to  carry  forward 
his  activities  successfully,  the  child  realizes  a  vital  need  for  the 
mastery  of  certain  tool  subjects,  techniques,  and  pertinent  con- 
tent material,  and  then  sets  about  on  his  own  initiative  to  learn 
those  essential  facts  and  skills  necessary  for  the  desired  accom- 
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plishment.  As  a  consequence,  definite  subject  matter  classes,  in- 
cluding both  cultural  and  tool  subjects,  are  conducted  each  day  in 
direct  relation  to  a  felt  need  growing  out  of  some  central  theme 
or  activity  in  progress,  such  as  a  study  of  cotton,  the  editing  and 
the  printing  of  a  newspaper,  the  life  cycle  of  plants  and  animals, 
and  other  activities. 

All  of  this  material  is  thus  made  richer,  more  realistic,  and  far 
more  valuable  through  such  an  integration  than  it  could  other- 
wise be  in  the  scheduled-formal  recitation.  In  this  connection  the 
child  gets  the  desired  reaction  in  a  way  that  suits  him  best  and 
thus  creates  within  him  a  greater  desire  to  possess  it,  because  he 
can  better  see  the  relationship  of  this  piece  of  work  to  the  activity 
in  which  he  is  vitally  interested  at  the  time.  Therefore,  subject 
matter  as  such  is  used  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  as  an  end 
itself.  Everything  that  does  not  carry  over  into  the  life  of  the 
child  and  does  not  help  to  strengthen  his  moral,  mental,  physical, 
and  social  fiber  is  eliminated  from  this  school  program.  Here  we 
find  a  complete  transition  from  the  traditional  procedure. 

When  the  girls  and  boys  learned  to  make  jelly,  to  prepare  soup 
mixture  and  tomato  juice,  to  can  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  set  a 
table  and  serve  a  meal,  to  measure  accurately  and  season 
well,  to  read  and  follow  directions  in  using  patterns  and  recipes, 
to  use  accurately  the  common  tools  needed  in  the  average  home, 
to  make  out  and  figure  accurately  a  bill  of  material,  to  read  a 
working  drawing,  to  grow,  gather  and  prepare  vegetables  and 
fruits  for  home  use — all  these  and  many  more  thrilling  but  prof- 
itable activities  as  well — excellent  opportunities  were  furnished 
for  natural  creative  expression  and  for  profound  research  in 
practically  all  of  the  fields  of  human  interests  that  set  the  chil- 
dren working  on  problems  with  energy  and  persistence  sufficient 
to  find  the  solutions.  In  this  connection  the  academic  work,  in- 
volving the  language  arts,  the  natural  and  social  sciences,  arith- 
metic, health,  and  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  was  developed  in 
direct  response  to  the  individual  pupil's  needs  in  solving  the  many 
and  varied  types  of  problems  that  arose  in  the  above  situations 
and  proved  to  be  not  only  meaningful  and  helpful  but  also  equally 
fascinating  as  any  other  phase  of  the  activity.  In  each  case  the  . 
achieved  subject  matter  learnings,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
individual  child's  ability  to  make  progress,  were  most  satis- 
factory. 

**Our  Classroom  News-Record"  offered  perhaps  the  greatest  I 
possibility  during  the  entire  school  year  for  the  promotion  and  I 
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the  development  of  sustained  pupil  interest  in  a  variety  of  in- 
tegrating activities  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  how  this  school  newspaper  came  to  be  a 
moving  concern  at  Spring  Hope  speaks  for  itself. 

"Oi'R  Classroo:\i  News-Record"  at  Spring  Hope 

Early  in  the  fall  one  of  the  boys  brought  a  copy  of  a  CCC  camp  news- 
paper to  class  and  asked  to  have  it  read.  Both  groups  had  been  writing 
stories,  and  more  than  once  suggestions  had  come  from  them  as  to  how 
they  could  keep  their  stories  permanently.  Some  wanted  to  print  them 
in  the  form  of  charts;  others  wanted  to  make  books.  The  newspaper  gave 
them  the  idea  that  they  could  make  one  and  print  it  regularly  in  order 
to  take  care  of  their  writings.  This  suggestion  was  seized  upon  eagerly, 
and  a  conference  was  arranged  in  which  all  of  the  children  could  meet 
together  and  make  plans. 

Before  the  conference  actually  took  place,  the  new^spaper  was  dis- 
cussed informally  in  smaller  groups.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  ask 
the  editor  of  the  local  paper  to  meet  with  them  at  the  appointed  time. 
As  many  newspapers  as  possible  were  collected  by  several  children  and 
placed  in  the  room  for  the  use  of  all.  Each  child  was  asked  to.  be 
thinking  of  a  suitable  name  for  their  new  publication.  Interest  increased 
with  each  activity. 

When  the  day  for  the  conference  came,  almost  everyone  had  gained 
some  information  about  newspapers.  The  local  editor  gave  simple  ex- 
planations of  the  duties  of  the  staff  and  of  the  mechanics  of  printing  a 
paper.  In  response  to  the  numerous  questions  asked  by  the  children,  an 
animated  discussion  period  followed  in  which  practically  all  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  Then,  under  pupil  leadership,  committees  were  chosen,  and  a 
tentative  editorial  staff  was  appointed  to  serve  until  after  the  issuance  of 
the  first  copy.  The  editor  and  teachers  met  with  the  different  committees 
appointed  and  helped  them  to  formulate  plans. 

The  advertising  committee,  with  the  business  manager  as  chairman, 
began  work  immediately.  After  the  size  and  the  prices  of  the  advertise- 
ments were  decided  upon,  the  business  firms  were  apportioned  to  each 
member  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions.  The  children  had  full  responsi- 
bility for  soliciting  all  of  the  advertisements.  Although  the  teacher 
usually  accompanied  them,  the  pupils  conducted  the  interview,  made  the 
trade,  and  collected  the  money.  The  bank  account  that  was  started  was 
added  to  from  time  to  time;  all  transactions  were  made  by  the  pupils. 

The  subscription  committee  divided  their  territory  and  interviewed  the 
people  who  they  thought  would  be  interested.  It  was  also  their  duty  to 
collect  the  subscription  price  of  twenty-five  cents,  which  the  class  had 
decided  upon,  to  deliver  the  papers  to  the  local  subscribers,  and  to  send  the 
others  by  mail.    And  so  the  newspaper  got  under  way. 

With  the  exception  of  the  mimeographing,  all  of  the  work  was  done 
by  the  children.  Different  groups  assembled  the  sheets  and  fastened  them 
together  with  staples.  The  covers  were  designed  and  executed  by  the 
pupils  with  a  little  help  in  planning,  when  requested.  The  sports  and 
society  editors  were  busy  collecting  and  writing  material  from  the  begin- 
ning. Each  child  made  some  kind  of  a  contribution  each  week.  One 
group  planned  an  imaginary  continued  story,  which  was  featured  in  each 
issue  throughout  the  term.  In  order  to  have  the  proper  background  to 
develop  it,  much  outside  reading  was  necessary.  Every  activity  partici- 
pated in  during  the  year  was  reported  for  the  paper.  The  mailing  list  was 
prepared,  and  and  the  papers  were  wrapped,  addressed,  stamped,  and 
mailed  by  various  members.  The  publicity  committee  wrote  to  other 
neighboring  schools  that  published  a  newspaper  and  arranged  for  an  ex- 
change. 
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The  newspaper  usually  carried  ten  pages  to  the  issue.  In  addition  to 
the  copies  going  to  various  educators  and  friends  outside  of  the  com- 
munity, the  paper  was  delivered  regularly  to  about  seventy-five  families 
living  in  the  school  community.  Other  children  in  the  school  exhibited 
much  interest  by  reading  the  paper  and  by  contributing  to  it.  Almost 
every  issue  carried  an  item  from  another  group.  Many  children,  from  the 
high  school  down  to  the  first  grade,  often  requested  a  copy  of  the  paper 
and  expressed  joy  in  reading  parts  of  it. 

During  the  year  the  children  had  the  opportunity  not  only  to  increase 
their  ability  to  do  creative  writing  but  also  to  develop  certain  skills  in 
the  language  arts.  The  need  for  spelling  and  for  sentence  construction, 
the  use  of  capital  letters,  and  other  phases  of  language  made  it  necessary 
for  specific  work  along  these  lines  to  be  undertaken.  The  business  phase 
of  the  paper  involved  the  handling  of  money,  banking  activities,  and  the 
solving  of  many  problems  in  arithmetic.  Throughout  the  entire  project 
many  genuine  reading  experiences  were  participated  in  by  each  member 
of  the  class.  Even  the  tiniest  kindergartener  would  read  and  re-read  her 
own  contribution  and  then  ask  for  help  in  reading  other  stories  in  the 
paper.  Growth  along  the  lines  of  cooperation  and  intelligent  self- 
direction  was  also  achieved  by  all  of  the  children  in  the  group. 

Spiritual  Training 

The  important  role  of  spiritual  values  in  the  shaping  of  human 
life  and  conduct  is  considered  here  as  a  balance  of  all  other 
values  in  a  symmetry  of  life  fashioned  after  the  perfect  ideal. 
It  is  the  child's  right  to  be  allowed  to  possess  certain  desirable 
virtues  as  a  touchstone  to  which  all  of  his  thoughts  and  all  of  his 
actions  may  be  subjected.  If  he  has  these  qualities  deeply  im- 
bedded in  his  heart,  if  he  possesses  them  as  a  vital  part  of  his 
very  being,  then  his  spiritual  anchorage  may  be  regarded  as 
safe. 

The  teaching  of  religious  principles  in  relation  to  everyday 
living  is  a  part  of  the  present  program  at  Spring  Hope.  It  in- 
cludes stories,  a  study  of  religious  literature,  and  a  consideration 
of  the  child's  ethical  character.  Encouragement  to  participate 
in  church  and  Sunday  School  activities  is  given  without  em- 
phasis being  placed  upon  sectarianism  at  any  time.  A  conscious 
effort  is  made  to  start  going  in  each  child  those  enterprises,  am- 
bitions, and  tastes  that  will  fill  both  his  leisure  time  and  his  work 
hours  with  clean,  ennobling,  and  joy-giving  activities.  In  this 
phase  of  his  growth  the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  action  is 
accorded  as  is  expressed  previously  along  other  lines. 

Parent  Education 

Home  and  school,  parents  and  teachers,  must  have  comynon  ob- 
jectives, purposes,  plans,  and  similar  techniques  that  are  de- 
sirable if  the  child's  life  at  school  and  at  home  is  an  integral 
whole.    As  a  means  toward  developing  a  consistent  regime  and 
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policy  for  each  child  to  follow  in  his  daily  living,  the  teachers  at 
Spring  Hope  put  forth  great  effort  to  establish  better  parent- 
child  and  parent-teacher  relationships  by: 

1.  Making  personal  visits  to  and  holding  private  conferences 
with  parents  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  know  each 
other  and  together  to  understand  the  child  and  his  prob- 
lems, to  confer  and  agree  upon  the  atmosphere  that  should 
surround  him,  and  the  habits  and  ideals  that  should  be  set 
before  h:m  in  order  that  each  may  adjust,  supplement,  sup- 
port, and  cooperate  with  the  other  intelligently  to  the  end 
that  each  child  may  grow  happily  and  successfully  in  a 
harmonious,  understanding,  secure,  and  loving  environ- 
ment. 

2.  Sharing  reports  of  individual  pupil  progress  with  the 
parents  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  school,  at  the  close 
of  the  term,  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  seems  desirable. 

3.  Urging  parents  to  visit  the  school  to  observe  their  child 
as  he  works  and  plays  with  other  children,  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  teacher  and  the  principal,  and  to 
better  understand  the  program  of  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  school. 

4.  Sponsorirg  study  courses  for  parents  and  teachers. 

5.  Offering  guidance  to  parents,  such  as  acting  in  capacity 
of  advisei  in  regard  to  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
their  chilcren  who  are  causing  problems  at  home. 

6.  Serving  as  adviser  in  an  educational  and  vocational  capac- 
ity to  parents  in  helping  them  to  guide  their  children  in 
life  after  school. 

Evaluation  of  Pupil  Progress 

In  true-  perspective,  the  experimental  program  organized  and 
conducted  at  Spring  Hope  is  neither  curriculum  centered  nor 
child  centered,  lut  life  centered;  it  is  primarily  concerned 
neither  with  the  amount  the  child  learns  nor  with  the  uniqueness 
of  what  he  creates,  hut  with  his  emotional  stability  and  his 
ability  to  live  completely  and  to  get  along  ivell  with  others;  it 
believes  in  developing  control  from  within,  not  from  ivithout; 
it  tmphasizes  creation,  not  acquisition;  it  subordinates  subject 
matter  to  personality ;  it  substitutes  the  social  motive  of  group 
participation  for  the  competitive  motive  of  individual  achieve- 
ment; it  considers  the  changed  ways  of  behaving  (conduct)  as 
the  real  test  for  learning  rather  than  the  oral  command  of  sub- 
ject matter,  and  places  its  emphasis  upon  the  actual  living 
through  a  valuable  experience.    Finally,  it  measures  its  success. 
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not  in  terms  of  grades  and  credits,  but  in  terms  of  the  character, 
the  culture,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  personalities  of  the 
children.  The  supreme  goal  toward  which  all  efforts  are  directed 
is  to  enable  every  child,  regardless  of  his  varying  abilities,  to 
develop  increasingly  all  of  his  potential  powers  to  the  highest 
level  of  which  he  is  capable  and  to  help  him  live  happily  and 
successfully  as  a  worthy  contributing  member  of  the  social  group. 
In  terms  of  this  point  of  direction  all  methods,  means,  measure- 
ments, and  other  aspects  of  the  educative  process  are  selected  and 
interpreted. 

As  a  result  of  this  satisfying  way  of  living  and  growing, 
learning  and  working,  there  is  every  indication  that  desirable 
growth,  development,  and  adjustments  along  many  lines  have 
been  effected  in  the  daily  life  of  every  child  participating.  Some 
observable  evidences  of  the  productive  changes  made  in  these 
children  are :  i 

1.  Quickening  children's  interest.  ' 

a.  Children  showing  increasing  ability  to  obtain  concrete 
illustrative  material  for  classroom  use,  such  as  speci- 
mens of  rocks,  plants,  land  and  water  life,  pets,  toys, 
magazines,  and  books. 

b.  Children  bringing  in  illustrative  materials  with  in- 
creasing promptness  and  regularity. 

c.  Children  showing  ability  to  secure  from  outside  sources 
additional  facts  and  information  for  classroom  discus- 
sion and  study.  For  example,  writing  the  curator  of 
the  State  Museum  for  information  concerning  the  care 
and  feeding  of  a  baby  squirrel;  writirg  a  taxidermist 
for  information  concerning  mounting  of  birds;  writing 
the  State  Geologist  for  information  concerning  the 
analysis  of  minerals  found  in  local  roois. 

d.  Children  participating  voluntarily  and  more  completely 
in  all  school  activities  and  in  those  community  activities 
within  their  range  of  ability  and  interests. 

2.  Securing  improvement  in  children's  ability  to  think  crea- 
tively and  critically. 

a.  Growth  in  power  to  organize  subject  matter,  eviderced 
by  oral  and  written  reports  and  by  the  convincing  way 
of  presenting  materials  and  problems  to  class  for  dis- 
cussion. 

b.  Growth  in  power  to  frame  questions  and  to  present  them 
for  consideration. 

c.  Growth  in  power  to  answer  questions  with  greater  clear- 
ness and  understanding. 

d.  Growth  in  power  to  originate  problems  of  greater  scope 
and  value. 
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e.  Growth  in  power  to  offer  suggestions  of  greater  worth 
in  solving  community,  school,  group,  and  individual 
problems. 

f.  Growth  in  power  to  analyze  and  control  elements  in 
new  situations  and  in  new  problems. 

3.  Securing  improvement  in  children's  ability  to  become 
socially  minded. 

a.  Increasing  willingness  to  share  with  others  their  ma- 
ter-ials,  such  as  books,  pencils,  toys,  tools,  and  other 
equipment. 

b.  Increasing  readiness  to  share  with  others  any  infor- 
mation and  knowledge  they  have  gained. 

c.  Increasing  power  to  understand  and  evaluate  the  claims 
of  others  in  comparison  with  one's  own. 

4.  Securing  progressive  achievement  of  children. 

a.  Improved  results  in  daily  work,  evidenced  by  written 
and  oral  reports  and  by  ability  to  solve  more  difficult 
problems  in  the  different  fields  of  learning. 

b.  Improved  results  in  habits  of  study,  evidenced  by  ability 
to  concentrate  and  to  become  absorbed  more  and  more 
conpletely  during  long  periods  of  study. 

5.  Developing  growth  of  character  in  children. 

a.  Improvement  in  accepting  responsibility,  evidenced  by 
beirg  punctual  for  all  work;  by  having  ready  in  good 
condition,  when  required,  all  needed  materials  and 
tooL ;  and  by  carrying  on  work  in  the  shop,  on  the  play- 
ground, and  in  other  places  without  need  of  outside 
help.  The  report  of  a  day's  work  with  a  substitute 
teacler  indicates  very  clearly  that  many  habits  of  right 
condict  have  become  integrated  in  the  daily  living  of 
these  children.  They  considered  it  their  full  responsi- 
bility to  carry  forward  the  program  in  the  absence  of 
their  regular  teacher.  Not  only  did  they  accomplish 
this  sitisfactorily,  but  with  much  keen  enjoyment. 

b.  Improvement  in  self-control,  evidenced  by  the  ability 
to  war  calmly  and  politely  for  the  correct  time  to  take 
part  ir  discussions,  to  ask  and  answer  questions,  to  se- 
cure miterials  and  the  like. 

c.  Improvement  in  ability  to  judge  the  worth  of  one's  own 
work,  e/idenced  by  skill  in  correcting  one's  own  errors 
before  asking  for  teacher's  and  pupils'  criticism. 

d.  Improvement  in  ability  to  accept  suggestions  and  cor- 
rections from  teacher  and  classmates,  evidenced  by 
making  use  of  suggestions  and  corrections  in  later 
activities. 

e.  Improvement  in  ability  to  give  more  reliable  and  more 
accurate  statements  of  one's  own  conduct,  evidenced  by 
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making  admissions  on  one's  own  accord  and  by  giving 
accurate  and  correct  answers  to  questions, 
f.  Improvement  in  cleanliness,  evidenced  by  the  care  they 
take  in  their  school  surroundings,  in  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  in  both  personal  and  public  properties. 
In  the  last  analysis,  the  all-important  determining  factor  is  the 
releasing  and  the  freeing  of  the  creative  power  that  is  somewhere 
imprisoned  in  each  child.  To  a  degree,  improved  individual  pupil 
action  along  the  following  lines  of  right  living  resulted:  co- 
operation, persistence,  personal  self-dependence  in  care  of  own 
things  and  in  surroundings,  right  attitude  toward  school  and 
school  work,  respect  for  older  people,  initiative,  leadership,  re- 
sourcefulness, profitable  use  of  leisure  time,  fairness  toward 
others  and  himself  in  games,  civic  responsibility,  ability  to  talk 
intelligently  before  a  group,  interest  and  participatbn  in  group 
activities  without  self-consciousness,  consciousness  3f  rights  of 
others,  respect  for  contributions  of  others,  desire  for  knowledge 
and  information  concerning  his  everyday  life  and  environment, 
keen  powers  of  observation,  desire  to  share  with  others,  desire  to 
create,  ability  plus  a  desire  to  read  and  write  that  prampts  volun- 
tary "doings'',  ability  to  plan  and  carry  out  own  plaas,  ability  to 
present  worthy  judgments,  right  attitude  toward  conduct  and 
respect  for  feelings  of  others. 

i 

A  School  Day  at  Spring  Hope 

The  following  account  of  the  activities  enjoyed  by  the  chil- 
dren at  Spring  Hope  is  typical  of  the  usual  school  day  that  is 
carried  forward  there.  This  is  indicative  of  the  wholesome  living 
and  learning  that  these  children  are  privileged  to  diare  in  whole- 
heartedly day  by  day. 

After  dispatching  their  usual  morning  duties,  the  chiliren  spent  some 
time  discussing  their  program  of  work  for  the  day.  Seveal  changes  were 
made  in  their  organization  plans  that  gave  definite  responsibility  to 
different  ones  in  the  group.  All  seemed  eager  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  day's 
activities. 

This  morning  H.  T.  brought  a  shivering  owl  to  scho)l.  When  he  was 
asked  where  he  got  him,  he  told  the  whole  story  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Then  he  added,  "How  long  before  I  can  start  printing  some  news?"  He 
waved  his  hands  frantically  to  get  the  attention  of  tie  group  and  said, 
"Please  all  of  you  children  tell  something  so  Miss  Valmtine  can  put  it  on 
the  board.  I  want  to  print  some."  The  owl  dominated,  of  course.  After 
that  was  settled,  several  children  walked  up  and  down  and  read  the 
stories  of  their  own  dictation,  as  they  were  written  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher.   It  soon  became  evident  that  more  information  was  needed  about 
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owls.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  children  looked  in  their  room  library  for 
material,  while  others  went  in  search  of  more  help  from  the  school  libra- 
rian. H.  T.  used  his  time  to  record  the  whole  story  with  his  printing 
set. 

At  the  suggestion  of  M.  J.  a  profitable  period  was  then  spent  in  talking 
over  again  the  very  interesting  field  trip  they  had  had  to  a  nearby  pond 
the  afternoon  before  and  in  writing  stories  about  their  many  experiences. 
Several  children  brought  in  accounts  of  certain  plants,  insects,  and 
animals  that  they  had  written  on  their  own  accord.  Almost  every  child 
had  some  valuable  contributions  to  make  in  regard  to  the  water  life  they 
had  observed.  Several  boys  remarked  that  the  group  cooperated  much 
better  on  this  excursion  than  they  did  on  the  last  one. 

Although  this  was  the  first  time  some  of  the  children  in  this  group  had 
tried  to  write  their  own  stories,  they  exercised  much  more  independence 
and  ability  than  they  had  on  any  similar  occasion.  With  the  exception  of 
a  list  of  words,  which  was  put  on  the  board  in  the  beginning  at  their 
suggestion,  only  a  few  of  the  children  asked  for  special  help  with  spelling. 
The  work  accomplished  was  most  creditable  from  every  standpoint. 

After  the  stories  were  read  and  discussed,  L.  N.  asked  if  he  could  show 
the  group  a  copy  of  a  paper  written  by  some  of  the  CCC  boys  in  camp. 
Several  indicated  considerable  interest  and  asked  for  a  number  of  the 
articles  to  be  read  to  them.  Soon  plans  were  being  made  for  beginning 
a  paper  of  their  very  own.  The  class  agreed  that  M.  J.  would  make  a 
good  editor-in-chief;  so  she  was  unanimously  elected.  After  they  worked 
for  awhile  on  the  details  connected  with  the  organization,  a  small  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  for  them  to  follow.  Several 
suggestions  were  then  given  as  to  the  kind  of  contributions  that  should 
be  included  in  their  school  paper.  Almost  every  child  volunteered  to 
have  something  ready  to  offer  by  the  next  day. 

In  their  discussion  that  followed  the  question  was  asked,  "Where  does 
paper  come  from?"  B.  M.  volunteered,  "I  think  paper  is  made  from 
wood."  S.  J.  wondered  aloud,  "How  could  wood  be  made  into  paper?" 
The  several  questions  proposed  offered  splendid  leads  for  further  study 
along  this  line.  All  seemed  particularly  eager  for  information  on  paper 
making;  so  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  to  the  library  in  search  of 
such  help  and  to  report  their  findings  to  the  group  later. 

During  the  play  period  today  the  larger  boys  played  unusually  well. 
However,  a  slight  disturbance,  which  they  were  successful  in  settling 
themselves,  occurred  with  the  smaller  boys.  Other  than  that  they  played 
well  too.  The  girls  were  very  happy  this  morning,  although  one  or  two 
of  them  strayed  and  had  to  be  brought  back  into  the  group  by  the 
captain.  During  the  entire  period  all  of  the  children  played  a  variety  of 
games  of  their  own  choosing  under  pupil  leadership. 

When  the  children  returned  to  their  rooms,  both  groups  assembled  for 
music  appreciation.  They  listened  reasonably  well  to  the  playing  of 
several  Victrola  records.  S.  G.  recognized  two  musical  instruments  to  his 
great  delight.  Some  kept  time  with  their  hands  and  with  their  feet; 
others  with  their  heads.  There  seemed  to  be  more  interpretation  of  the 
music  within  than  was  reflected  by  the  expressed  demeanor  of  the  group. 
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The  story  of  "A  Hunt  in  the  Black  Forest"  held  their  interest  longer  than 
any  of  the  selections.  They  recognized  the  superiority  of  Schubert's 
"March  Militaire"  and  asked  for  it  to  be  played  again. 

The  shop  period  moved  along  very  smoothly.  B.  M.  started  a  new  unit 
today.  B.  H.  worked  hard  on  his  magazine  rack;  H.  T.  almost  completed 
his  game  board.  One  of  the  larger  boys  said,  "I  do  hope  H.  T.  will  have 
his  board  ready  in  a  few  days,  for  I  can't  wait  much  longer  to  play  that 
game.  It  will  be  interesting,  because  we  will  have  to  keep  score."  C.  W. 
has  his  bird  house  all  drawn,  the  measurements  made,  and  the  timber 
selected;  while  W.  J.  finally  began  putting  together  the  bookrack  he  has 
been  working  on  for  more  than  a  week.  T.  H.  was  very  much  concerned 
about  some  inferior  work  that  had  been  done  on  his  bookcase  without 
his  permission.  Although  he  prepared  some  crack  filler  and  tried  to 
rework  the  damage  done,  his  bookcase  is  somewhat  defaced.  Five  boys 
worked  on  the  teacher's  desk.  The  dining  room  chairs  they  are  re- 
working are  now  ready  to  be  painted.  Today  the  table  captains  and  all 
of  the  other  boys  worked  happily  and  expressed  regret  when  the  period 
was  over. 

While  the  boys  were  in  the  shop,  the  other  children  divided  themselves 
into  several  groups.  Some  worked  on  reading,  using  both  incidental 
material  and  library  books.  The  more  advanced  children  helped  the 
smaller  ones.  But  the  major  part  of  the  group  was  engaged  in  a  project 
of  making  jelly  from  apples  that  had  been  brought  from  home.  Sugar 
was  purchased  by  a  special  committee,  also  oil  for  the  stove.  While  the 
jelly  was  cooking,  the  girls  prepared  the  glasses,  the  paraffin  and  the 
labels.  In  making  out  the  expense  account,  several  arithmetic  problems 
involving  measurements  and  amounts  were  worke^.  Some  members 
spent  the  time  in  making  a  record  of  this  interesting  experience. 

Lunch  period  followed  with  all  of  its  attendant  health  features  in 
operation.  Cocoa  that  was  made  by  tour  of  the  girls  was  served  by  some 
of  the  boys.    It  was  a  happy,  enjoyable  hour. 

During  the  first  of  the  rest  period.  Mother  Goose  Rhymes  were  read  at 
the  request  of  the  first  graders.  Later  the  larger  children  called  for 
"The  Norwegian  Twins."  In  about  twenty  minutes  each  child  in  the 
room  was  fast  asleep.    With  few  exceptions  they  rested  nicely. 

After  an  hour  of  quiet  relaxation,  the  groups  set  about  to  complete 
several  tasks  they  had  planned  for  the  day.  During  the  period  that 
followed,  the  larger  children  were  unusually  interested  in  a  group  dis- 
cussion in  history  that  was  started  earlier  in  connection  with  the  first 
missionaries  and  how  they  went  out  into  the  Oregon  country.  This 
matter  led  to  a  discussion  of  what  the  church  had  done  for  the  country  in 
which  we  live  now  and  how  it  had  always  had  a  strong  infiuence.  Some 
of  the  outstanding  values  of  a  church  to  a  community  were  noted. 

Another  group  spent  the  first  part  of  this  period  in  checking  over  the 
work  accomplished  yesterday.  Then  they  continued  their  discussion 
about  Switzerland,  which  included  a  study  of  the  tunnels  and  the 
mountains  of  that  country.  This  brought  up  many  questions  about 
similar  places  of  interest  in  our  own  country.  Notably  among, these  was 
the  Holland  Tunnel  in  New  York  City.    The  different  ways  that  tunnels 
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are   built   in   mountain   areas   provoked   much   thinking   and  further 
questioning. 

At  the  last  period  this  afternoon,  the  boys  asked  permission  to  hold  a 
meeting  alone  with  B.  M.  as  spokesman.  They  retired  to  the  sewing 
room  for  about  thirty  minutes.  C.  L.  acted  as  secretary  and  took  notes. 
When  they  returned  to  their  room,  the  secretary  reported  that  the  group 
had  decided  to  work  on  some  important  matters;  namely,  moving  the 
bases  on  the  playground  to  make  it  easy  and  safe  for  people  passing  not 
to  stumble;  taking  care  of  the  tennis  wire;  fixing  seats  for  the  observers 
on  the  ball  field;  placing  a  wire  back  of  the  ball  catcher;  planning  other 
match  games  in  baseball  this  season;  correcting  some  small  faults  in  both 
players  and  spectators;  planning  better  organized  play  for  the  little  boys; 
and  planting  a  spring  garden.  They  stressed  good  sportsmanship  and  the 
need  for  practicing  it.  As  there  are  too  many  boys  in  the  room  to  play  all 
of  the  time,  G.  E.  offered  to  let  C.  B.  play  one-half  of  his  time.  Several 
others  volunteered  to  share  in  this  way.  C.  B.  asked  if  he  could  get  a 
small  group  together  and  arrange  a  ball  game  with  the  third  grade. 
However,  this  question  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting.  No  con- 
ference was  conducted  by  the  children  during  the  year  that  showed  as 
much  evidence  of  positive  growth  as  this  one. 

For  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  a  degree  of  unrest  among  the  girls. 
In  a  meeting  with  them,  the  teacher  helped  them  to  work  on  self-control 
and  on  better  organized  play.  M.  D.  suggested  that  the  teachers  talk 
more  individually  with  the  girls.  Although  S.  R.  was  still  very  inactive, 
she  gave  sorne  evidence  of  a  desire  to  cooperate.  All  in  all,  the  girls  were 
willing  to  discuss  any  undesirable  behavior,  even  if  it  involved  the 
individual.  They  also  expressed  a  keen  interest  in  making  some  changes 
in  their  conduct. 

As  the  gong  for  closing  time  was  about  to  ring,  one  of  the  boys  went 
to  the  pencil  sharpener  and  then  looked  around  to  say,  "One  more 
announcement  before  the  day  is  gone.  The  squirrel  is  sick.  Do  you  all 
want  to  write  him  some  notes?"    Then  he  burst  into  a  laugh. 

Individual  Case  Studies 

The  case  studies  herewith  recorded  give  some  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  this  program  as  it  relates  to 
individual  child  growth.  Such  reports  show  clearly  that  this  pro- 
cess has  not  been  a  ''hit  and  miss"  method,  and  that  the  curric- 
ulum has  not  been  limited  to  the  traditional  three  R's.  Instead 
it  is  an  endeavor  to  offer  proof  of  a  kind  of  work,  which  helps 
children  to  ''advance  from  year  to  year,  ascending  like  a  spiral 
which  rests  upon  the  same  area  and  yet  ever  goes  higher." 

Case  1 

My  first  concern  when  I  meet  a  child  is  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  environmental  background  and  his  complete  developmental  equip- 
ment to  date.   These  are  most  important  things  that  we  must  know  about 
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the  child  if  we  are  to  teach,  guide,  and  help  him  so  that  he  may  bless 
and  glorify  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Take  this  child  for  instance — a  street  waif  seven  years  of  age  in  August 
1933,  walking  proudly  down  the  street  with  an  air  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 
while  a  little  rat  terrier  follows  closely  behind.  In  November  he  lost 
his  mother — saw  her  die.  The  father,  a  drunkard,  gave  away  all  of  the 
children  except  this  little  boy,  who  followed  at  his  heels  always  whistling. 
Finally,  this  child  was  deserted.  A  good  citizen  became  interested  in  his 
welfare  and  began  looking  for  a  home  for  him.  Later  the  boy  was 
adopted  by  a  childless  couple  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

That  fall  this  restless,  nagging,  high  tempered,  but  musical  little  fellow 
was  assigned  to  my  group.  When  we  organized  our  orchestra,  he  was 
made  director.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  in  the  gutter,  for  he  saw  only  the 
dark  and  ugly  things  in  life.  By  Christmas  I  could  see  a  change.  I 
visited  his  new  home  and  went  with  him  to  see  his  pigs,  his  calf,  and  his 
dog.  I  inquired  about  his  books  and  his  toys.  When  I  remarked  about 
what  a  lovely  place  for  birds  and  for  flowers,  then  it  was  that  he 
volunteered  to  tell  me  about  a  robin  that  nested  in  their  grove  during 
the  spring.  As  he  was  talking,  he  led  me  to  the  tree.  The  next  day  he 
asked  to  tell  the  other  children  about  this  robin.  And  so  from  that  day 
he  began  to  unfold  and  to  become  a  joy  and  a  help  in  our  room. 

The  second  year  he  developed  an  ability  to  read  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  join  our  book  club.  He  took  an  active  part  in  music;  in  fact, 
he  often  had  charge  of  the  music  for  our  chapel  programs  and  for  our 
entertainments.  Many  of  his  letters  and  stories  were  published  in  our 
local  paper  as  well  as  in  our  own  room  paper. 

Throughout  the  third  year  he  was  actively  interested  in  every  unit  of 
work.  When  he  was  called  upon  to  make  spontaneous  announcements, 
he  chose  his  words  carefully  and  expressed  himself  well.  He  continued 
his  writing;  served  on  several  important  committees;  read  fourteen 
library  books  from  choice;  and  helped  with  the  shop  work,  the  pets,  the 
cooking,  the  sewing,  and  anything  that  came  up  for  consideration. 

All  in  all  this  boy  at  the  close  of  the  term  was  a  happy,  useful  citizen, 
a  joy  in  the  class  room  and  on  the  playground,  and  a  real  leader — clean, 
upright  and  honorable,  liked  and  trusted  by  all.  He  made  many  business 
trips;  bought  and  sold  at  times  for  our  grade;  and  engaged  a  truck  by 
telephone  when  we  visited  a  taxidermist  in  Raleigh.  One  day  he  made  five 
trips  to  the  office  before  he  could  locate  his  party  over  the  telephone. 
When  he  finally  succeeded,  he  came  back  and  made  his  report  as  well  as 
an  average  high  school  boy  could  have.  Along  with  the  other  children,  he 
wrote  to  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  in  China,  to  our  State  Supervisor,  and 
to  a  child  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  During  the  year  he  read  twenty 
library  books  profitably.  A  greater  degree  of  improvement  was  shown 
in  all  of  his  work  than  at  any  previous  time.  His  attendance  in  school 
was  good.  He  was  never  absent  unless  he  was  ill.  His  parents  fre- 
quently visited  our  room  and  cooperated  in  every  way. 

What  if  this  child's  environment  had  never  been  interpreted?  What  if 
he  had  aimlessly  drifted  along  as  did  his  older  brother,  who  is  the  picture 
of  poverty  and  supreme  suffering  from  an  inferiority  complex? 
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Case  2. 

Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  a  little  girl  in  this  room  and  see  how  she 
reacts  to  this  type  of  teaching  and  to  what  degree  she  has  gained.  How 
far  can  she  go  in  a  different  environment?  What  if  she  should  never 
spend  another  day  in  school?  How  long  would  this  moral  fiber  stand 
the  test  in  a  changing  world?  How  long  would  the  mental  strands  we 
have  so  cautiously  woven  together  hold? 

This  little  girl  was  reported  to  me  in  September  as  one  belonging  to 
my  school  family.  I  visited  the  home  in  which  the  three  children  were 
left.  The  father  could  barely  care  for  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  a  little 
boy  of  eight,  a  girl  of  seven,  and  another  afflicted  child  three  years  of  age, 
before  he  was  taken,  a  victim  of  pellagra,  to  the  county  home  and  the 
mother  was  sent  as  a  patient  to  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  On 
Monday  morning  this  little  frame  of  humanity  stood  in  my  door  with  an 
empty  heart  and  a  life  robbed  of  a  home,  of  love,  and  of  every  heritage 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  a  child.  I  can  see  now  those  big  searching 
brown  eyes  when  I  said,  "Good  morning.  Come  in.  I  want  you  to  meet 
these  boys  and  girls."  Some  child  took  her  wrap,  while  another  offered 
a  chair.  The  child  was  immaculate  in  her  new  clothes  that  an  organi- 
zation in  town  had  provided.  The  children  welcomed  her  wholeheartedly. 
Later  one  of  them  offered  to  escort  her  to  the  hot  lunch  room,  where  the 
P.  T.  A.  had  provided  free  lunch. 

For  days  she  seemed  dazed  and  she  dreaded  to  talk  to  anyone.  Finally 
she  got  interested  in  playing  dolls,  and  she  volunteered  several  times  to 
talk  about  her  own  dolls.  The  first  month  she  gained  three  pounds.  A 
little  color  began  to  show  in  her  olive  face  and  light  to  come  into  those 
large  brown  eyes,  set  in  a  pale,  thin  face.  At  last  one  day  she  said,  "If 
you  have  an  extra  chair,  I  would  be  glad  for  my  brother  to  come  in  this 
room.  He'd  be  so  happy  in  here."  She  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  everybody 
and  would  give  up  so  easily  the  books,  the  materials,  the  toys,  or  any- 
thing she  was  enjoying  at  the  time.  Gradually  she  overcame  this.  The 
next  thing  was  to  help  her  establish  confidence  in  herself  and  to  create 
within  her  the  desire  to  aspire,  to  achieve,  and  to  accomplish.  I  insisted 
upon  her'  playing  a  great  deal  with  the  children;  called  upon  her 
constantly  to  assist  me;  and  urged  her  to  accept  responsibility  in  every 
way.  She  was  given  parts  in  plays  and  was  called  in  for  conferences 
regarding  the  domestic  part  of  our  program,  such  as  cooking,  house- 
keeping, and  other  similar  activities.  Daily  I  could  see  the  adjustment 
taking  place. 

A  cold  snap  in  December  made  a  new  quilt  for  our  doll  bed  a  necessity. 
When  the  quilt  was  finished,  some  child  said,  "Let  us  make  a  quilt  for 
this  child's  afflicted  sister."  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  light  and  the 
joy  that  came  into  her  eyes.  In  less  than  three  weeks  the  quilt  was 
ready.  Boys  and  girls  alike  were  interested  and  worked  together.  After 
the  quilt  was  takep  out  of  the  frames,  this  child  was  hostess  through 
our  grade  mother  to  the  entire  room.  The  next  day  she  brought  a  note 
to  me  and  said,  "I  wrote  this  for  my  sister.  She  can't  write.  May  I  read 
it  to  the  children?"  By  the  end  of  the  year  she  was  taking  an  active 
part  in  all  of  our  dramatizations  and  was  making  valuable  contributions 
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in  group  stories  for  the  daily  paper.  In  fact  she  seemed  so  happy  and 
so  eager  to  develop  that  she  would  try  to  do  any  assignment,  whether  it 
came  from  me  or  from  the  group  with  whom  she  was  working. 

On  the  day  that  school  opened  the  second  year,  this  child  walked  into 
my  room  with  her  mother,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  State  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  and  said  in  the  sweetest  manner,  "Miss  Valentine, 
I  want  you  to  meet  my  mother."  As  the  father  was  able  to  leave  the 
county  home,  the  home  had  been  reestablished. 

Socially,  physically,  and  mentally  this  child  continued  to  open  like  a 
flower.  She  read  twelve  library  books  with  ease  and  did  the  work  with 
the  others  happily  and  acceptably.  I  called  upon  her  without  warning 
one  night  at  a  P.  T.  A.  meeting  for  an  explanation  regarding  a  piece  of 
work  that  had  been  recently  completed  in  our  room.  When  she  had 
finished  her  announcement,  she  turned  to  me  and  said,  "That's  all  I  know 
about  it  now."  She  had  told  it  with  such  child-like  simplicity  and  so 
beautifully  that  I  was  amazed. 

This  child  was  active,  alert,  and  happy  throughout  the  rest  of  the  time 
she  was  in  my  room.  She  wrote  many  stories  for  publication  in  our 
county  paper,  became  a  member  of  the  Campus  Committee  for  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  was  president  of  the  Book  Club  for  two  months. 
Her  progress  in  academic  work  was  commensurate  with  the  rest  of  her 
development. 

Case  3. 

Let  us  study  the  record  of  a  little  girl  who  failed  to  make  the  proper 
adjustment  in  the  first  grade.  When  school  opened,  one  of  the  pictures 
to  greet  me  was  this  screaming  child  clinging  to  her  sister.  Every 
muscle  and  nerve  in  her  body  seemed  to  tighten  and  to  rebel.  I  went 
about  my  work  as  best  I  could,  talking  to  those  who  gave  evidence  of 
any  reaction.  About  9:30  she  released  her  grip  on  her  sister,  but  she 
would  not  let  her  leave  her  side.  At  10:00  o'clock  all  of  us  went  down 
to  the  brook.  I  took  a  book  of  Mother  Goose  Rhymes.  This  child  joined 
us  and  soon  we  were  reading  and  playing  some  of  these  jingles. 

For  the  next  hour  or  so  everything  moved  along  smoothly.  Finally 
some  child  crossed  her  path.  Her  temper  sprang  like  a  lion  from  its  lair. 
She  fought,  bit,  kicked,  and  spat  upon  the  child  almost  in  the  same 
breath.  And  when  I  came  upon  the  scene,  she  defied  me.  It  was  terrible. 
Such  an  outburst  of  temper!  When  I  talked  with  the  children  for 
awhile',  I  directed  some  of  my  questions  to  her,  but  she  ignored  me  en- 
tirely. I  sat  near  her  for  an  hour,  while  I  continued  to  talk  with  the 
other  children.  Finally  she  softened  up  and  said,  "Well,  I  believe  I'll 
go  home."  I  told  her  that  the  buses  were  not  ready  to  leave  and  that 
we  were  not  ready  to  go.  When  we  turned  toward  the  house,  she  fol- 
lowed along  with  the  other  children.  Before  the  day  was  over,  you 
never  would  have  guessed  that  she  had  passed  through  such  torture. 

Never  have  I  dealt  with  a  more  fractious  child  in  all  of  my  life. 
She  was  pretty,  and  she  made  friends  easily,  but  she  was  merciless 
toward  those  she  did  not  like.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  she  was  able 
to  adjust  herself  fairly  well;  she  showed  reasonable  progress  in  her 
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academic  work  and  gave  evidence  of  being  happy  most  of  the  time. 
Although  she  was  very  active  in  play  outside  and  also  in  dramatiza- 
tions of  any  type,  she  made  few  oral  contributions  in  group  work: 
However,  she  did  enjoy  the  Book  Club  and  read  eight  books  during  the 
first  year.  Her  interest  in  pets  was  quite  pronounced.  This  child  was 
thoroughly  honest  and  reliable.  She  was  lovely  to  me,  except  when  she 
saw  fit  to  give  vent  to  her  temper  at  my  expense. 

Frequent  visits  to  this  home  established  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween the  parents  and  me.  After  we  had  talked  at  length  one  day,  I 
found  out  that  all  of  the  children  quarreled  and  fought  at  home.  When 
I  realized  that  this  child  considered  me  her  friend,  I  asked  her  to  tell 
me  why  she  fought  her  sister  and  brothers  and  why  she  was  not  happy 
at  home.  She  told  me  very  frankly  that  they  teased  and  mocked  her 
all  of  the  time.  I  worked  harder  than  ever  to  show  this  little  girl  the 
other  side  of  living.  I  visited  her  home,  admired  everything  that  touched 
her  life,  and  made  her  feel  that  I  too  was  a  part  of  her  world  and  her 
family. 

The  second  year  was  quite  different.  She  greeted  me  with  a  smile  the 
first  day  of  school  and  said,  "We  are  going  to  do  so  many  things  this 
year,  aren't  we?"  As  the  days  passed,  I  could  see  her  gradually  letting 
go  and  trying  to  make  the  adjustment  that  I  so  much  desired.  She  was 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  entire  program;  she  was  reading  and 
searching  for  information  beyond  her  immediate  environment.  We  were 
enjoying  some  of  Robert  L.  Stevenson's  poems  one  day,  when  she  said 
suddenly,  "Tell  us  about  the  man  who  wrote  those  songs.  I  can  sing 
The  Swing.  You  see  I  made  up  the  music."  And  so  she  sang  the  poem 
for  us.  That  was  a  headline  in  the  next  day's  paper.  After  I  had  told 
them  all  I  knew  about  Stevenson,  this  same  child  urged  me  to  continue. 
When  I  admitted  that  I  would  have  to  look  up  more  about  his  life  if  I 
shared  with  them  further,  she  offered  to  go  to  the  library  and  get  a  book 
for  me.  The  librarian  helped  her  find  just  what  she  wanted,  so  in  a  short 
time  she  walked  back  with  a  large  book  in  her  arms.  Her  contribution 
was  one  of  the  biggest  hits  of  the  season,  as  she  saw  it. 

On  and  on  throughout  the  year  this  little  girl  was  a  happy,  useful 
citizen,  except  for  occasional  outbursts  which  grew  less  frequent.  As  a 
contributing  factor  in  controlling  her  temper  in  this  environment,  stress 
was  placed  upon  attending  to  her  own  business,  having  respect  for  the 
other  fellow's  rights,  working  hard,  and  playing  fair. 

The  third  year  this  child  found  reading  for  pleasure  and  for  informa- 
tion a  joy  and  a  privilege,  and  never  an  assigned  task.  She  read  twenty- 
four  library  books  easily,  assisted  with  any  and  all  of  the  work  in  and 
outside  of  the  class  room,  enjoyed  every  excursion,  and  delighted  in 
making  written  and  oral  reports.  She  made  a  collection  of  her  own 
stories,  some  of  which  she  typed  in  our  room;  others  the  commercial 
class  fixed  for  her.  She  wrote  and  received  letters  through  our  post 
office;  willingly  assumed  responsibilities  in  the  house  keeping;  served 
as  president  of  our  Book  Club  for  two  months;  played  and  worked  well 
with  the  group,  but,  as  in  the  past  two  years,  occasionally  some  child 
fell  victim  to  her  temper  tantrums. 
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The  fourth  year  she  was  able  to  take  hold  where  she  left  off.  Only 
twice  did  she  have  an  outburst,  once  with  me  and  later  with  a  classmate. 
As  a  result  of  the  interruption  which  involved  the  whole  room,  I  said  to 
her,  "Pardon  me,  please,  but  your  chairman  says  that  you  are  disturbing 
the  group  and  that  you  are  not  helping  as  you  could."  She  flew  into  a 
rage  and  accused  me  of  unthinkable  things,  it  seemed,  for  one  of  her 
age.  I  made  the  best  of  it,  realizing  how  she  was  suffering.  Three  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  day  she  fanned  the  flame,  but  she  managed  to 
get  by  without  an  attack.  The  next  morning  she  handed  me  a  note  that 
she  had  written,  in  which  she  said,  "I  begged  my  Daddy  to  take  me  to 
your  house  last  night.  I  told  him  I  had  been  ugly  and  bad.  I  told  him 
you  were  good  to  me  and  talked  kind.  I  could  not  sleep.  Please  forgive 
me."  After  I  talked  with  her  during  the  day,  she  seemed  to  be  much 
relieved.  It  is  my  belief  that  something  has  happened  so  permanent  in 
this  child's  life  that  it  will  carry  over  and  prevent  her  from  being  the 
problem  she  no  doubt  would  have  been  without  some  definite  help. 

If  we  know  how  and  what  to  do  for  boys  and  girls  and  fail  to  do  it,  we 
have  sinned  against  childhood.  If  we  fail  because  we  do  not  know,  then 
we  have  sinned  against  the  profession  and  the  young  lives,  who  will  grow 
stronger  in  the  light  of  truth.  The  steady  drumming  of  a  meaningless 
life  and  environment  upon  a  perverted  mind  will,  in  my  opinion,  lead  into 
acts  of  imitation.  We  cannot  change  children,  but  we  can  help  them 
modify  their  behavior  by  proper  treatment.  Instead  of  training  our 
students  to  become  clever  competitors  in  the  world  as  it  is,  we  should 
help  them  to  become  creative  cooperators  in  the  making  of  the  world  as 
it  should  be. 

Case  4. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  three  separate  and  distinct  types  of  home 
environment.  Now  we  come  to  the  fourth  one.  Here  we  find  an  average 
couple  with  some  high  school  training,  both  about  forty  years  of  age, 
living  on  a  farm  and  maintaining  a  real  home — a  place  of  love  and  vvel- 
come  for  boys  and  girls.  The  child  in  question  has  to  help  with  the 
home  duties,  to  be  sure.  Although  she  cannot  have  luxuries,  she  can 
have  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  necessities  that  the  work  and  co- 
operation of  all  together  will  allow.  But  above  all  she  has  that  priceless 
heritage,  the  love,  the  tender  care,  the  confidence,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  her  parents.  She  is  mentally  alert,  morally  fit,  and  physically 
strong,  patient,  tender,  thoughtful,  and  kind  to  everyone;  fits  into  any 
program;  carries  her  work  on  as  well  as  any  child  in  the  third  grade; 
is  even  tempered,  and  a  most  reliable,  sound-thinking  little  girl;  can 
assume  more  than  one  person's  responsibility  and  yet  keep  her  head. 
I  shall  always  attribute  her  being  a  repeater  to  crowded  conditions  and 
poor  teaching.  My  greatest  problem  was  giving  this  child  a  balanced 
ration  and  as  much  as  she  was  capable  of  doing.  She  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  our  first  Book  Club,  and  she  served  on  many  impor- 
tant committees  in  the  elementary  school.  This  child  of  an  average 
mentality  is  coloring  her  own  life  and  is  developing  satisfactorily  from 
every  standpoint  in  an  environment,  which  allows  the  privilege  of  choice 
under  guidance  and  from  which  no  child  can  possibly  escape. 
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Case  5. 

A  handsome  boy,  a  lawbreaker  under  suspended  sentence,  joined  my 
people  in  second  grade.  His  father  and  mother  were  honorable,  law 
abiding  citizens.  They  both  thought  if  you  spared  the  rod  you  spoiled 
the  child,  so  this  boy  had  been  severely  beaten  and  restricted.  He  was 
a  plucky  little  fellow  with  an  excellent  personality,  but  he  was  easily 
led.  He  had  a  fine  brain — that's  what  got  him  in  trouble,  knowing  how 
to  pick  a  lock  while  older  boys  looked  on.  I  lived  close  to  this  child, 
studied  him,  talked  with  his  parents  about  him  and  told  them  that  he 
could  be  reasoned  with;  but  that  they  were  frightening  their  child  and 
driving  him  away  from  them.  I  then  tried  to  show  them  how  fear  would 
imprison  this  life;  how  it  would  distort  and  rob  it  of  all  joy  and  happi- 
ness. I  said  to  them,  "Faith  in  you  and  people  is  what  your  boy  needs; 
fpath  in  himself  and  others;  faith  in  beauty,  faith  in  the  character  of 
people.  Help  him  to  trust  himself,  you,  me,  and  his  class  mates.  There 
is  so  much  in  this  child,  such  a  brain,  such  a  personality."  He  made 
friends  easily.  All  of  the  children  thought  that  they  were  on  holy  ground 
almost  if  they  could  get  to  this  boy  when  they  were  in  a  dispute  of  any 
kind. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  in  this  grade,  this  child  was  making  the 
necessary  adjustments  to  become  a  good  citizen.  Very  dramatic,  a 
genuine  sport,  seemingly  he  had  become  thoroughly  ashamed  of  those 
loathsome  outbursts  and  was  daily  proving  himself  to  be  quite  a  gentle- 
man— courteous  toward  the  girls  and  his  teacher,  a  square  shooter. 

The  third  year  I  could  not  supply  him  with  enough  reading  material. 
He  read  every  library  book  in  our  room  and  also  prepared  all  of  the  other 
work  expected  of  him.  He  gave  no  trouble  on  the  playground  nor  in  the 
class  room.  As  time  passed,  he  wrote  and  directed  several  plays.  When 
he  revised  and  presented  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the 
performances  were  given  in  costume  on  the  stage  before  the  rest  of  the 
elementary  school. 

During  his  fourth  year  this  child  was  my  right-hand-man.  He  was  alert 
and  in  the  midst  of  every  activity  in  process.  His  academic  achievement 
reached  a  very  high  level.  His  contributions  were  always  valuable. 
He  wrote  many  stories  and  made  many  grand  written  reports  of  excur- 
sions. I  feel  that  the  moral  fiber  in  this  boy  has  been  sufficiently 
strengthened  that  he  will  be  able  to  carry  on  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

Case  6. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  a  child  from  a  totally  different  environment  and 
see  what  his  reaction  has  been  and  what  this  type  of  program  has 
amounted  to  in  his  life  so  far.  This  seven-year  old  boy,  who  came  into 
my  room  a  repeater  from  the  first  grade,  was  a  big,  strong,  handsome 
child;  but  he  was  a  real  bully.  He  proved  to  be  a  problem  in  the  first 
grade  by  disturbing  and  annoying  the  other  children,  and  by  defying 
his  teacher  on  all  occasions. 

When  school  opened,  his  mother  came  to  me  and  told  me  of  some  of  his 
weaknesses,  among  them  ingratitude,  being  disagreeable,  envious,  dis- 
honest, and  cruel.    Then  I  inquired  as  to  his  abilities.    She  shook  her 
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head  and  said,  "He  is  mentally  alert  and  physically  strong  and  can  be 
easily  reasoned  with,  but  it  doesn't  carry  over.  I  do  not  get  any  co- 
operation from  his  father  when  I  try  to  discipline  him."  A  teacher 
appreciates  such  confidence  and  trust  from  a  mother,  who  can  see  the 
faults  in  her  child  and  who  tries  to  uproot  them  while  he  is  yet  young. 
One  day  I  saw  him  with  hands  on  knees  in  half-stooped  position,  similar 
to  a  catcher  behind  a  bat,  spring  from  side  to  side  and  from  end' to  end 
of  a  lovely  bed  of  flowers  in  bloom.  Just  as  I  reached  the  plot,  he  went 
out  at  the  opposite  side  laughing.  I  called  him  by  name  and  said,  "I'm 
so  sorry  you  trampled  the  pretty  flowers.  You  have  destroyed  so  much 
beauty.  How  about  a  game  of  marbles?  I  will  play  one  game  with  you." 
I  drew  the  ring  while  he  dropped  in  four  marbles  and  gave  me  a  steel 
to  shoot  with. 

I  watched  this  child,  studied  his  likes  and  dislikes,  lived  close  to  him, 
won  his  friendship  and  his  confldence,  watched  for  his  interest,  and 
opened  every  avenue  possible  to  further  his  progress  along  all  lines. 
His  interests  represented  those  of  an  average  boy.  The  shop  work, 
the  group  work,  the  book  club — in  fact  anything  that  was  a 
problem  sufficient  to  challenge  him — all  brought  rich  returns  to 
this  boy.  Every  day's  program  was  rounded  up  so  that  he  would  get  a 
full  share  of  the  responsibility  and  plenty  of  work  to  do  that  was  related 
to  his  life  interests.  In  this  way  he  really  had  no  time  for  bullying; 
no  time  for  dishonesty,  for  there  was  so  much  honest  labor  before  him; 
no  time  for  ingratitude,  for  everyone  praised  and  admired  him.  It  was 
a  give  and  take  proposition.  Before  the  year  was  out,  he  had  been  made 
foreman  of  the  shop,  a  member  of  the  Chapel  Program  Committee,  and 
was  given  other  places  of  trust.   Life  had  taken  on  new  color. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  on  the  flrst  day  of  his  second  year,  I  was  called 
to  the  office.  When  I  got  back,  he  had  all  of  the  pupils  in  a  circle  in 
chairs  ready  for  a  conference.  He  said,  "Here  is  a  chair  for  you.  We  are 
making  plans  for  this  year's  work."  The  program  that  they  outlined 
for  the  establishment  of  a  museum  claimed  their  interest  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  In  fact  it  has  continued  to  grow  from  time  to  time.  When 
the  museum  was  cataloged,  this  boy  had  made  the  most  liberal  historical 
collection.  Throughout  the  term  his  work  along  all  lines  proved  to  be 
most  satisfactory. 

The  third  year  this  boy  starred  as  a  football  player  and  a  baseball 
player.  While  he  was  chairman  of  the  Bulb  and  Shrub  Planting  Com- 
mittee, he  not  only  planned  and  studied  plots,  but  he  worked  the  flowers 
on  the  campus  and  took  pride  in  telling  what  we  were  doing  to  make  the 
campus  attractive.  When  we  made  our  electrical  transcriptions,  he  was 
our  announcer  and  introduced  each  speaker  and  his  subject.  The  engi- 
neer, who  did  the  recording  for  us,  told  me  that  no  inexperienced  person, 
man  or  woman,  had  ever  excelled  this  child  in  announcing. 

The  fourth  year  he  had  g«i)wn  so  handsome  and  lovely.  He  was  not 
only  courteous,  but  he  was  gallant.  Morning  after  morning  he  would 
take  my  hat  and  coat.  His  mother  said  that  he  was  equally  courteous 
toward  her.  He  loved  history  and  hero  stories,  so  he  spent  much  time 
reading.    All  in  all  he  was  a  well  integrated  personality. 
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A  Group  Case. 

Here  is  a  test  of  how  the  entire  group  of  pupils  reacted  to  a  situation 
so  different  from  their  regular  classroom  environment.  The  children 
chartered  a  truck  and  went  to  Raleigh  to  visit  the  Olivia  Raney  Library. 
When  I  walked  in,  I  introduced  the  children  to  the  librarian  and  said, 
"We  want  to  spend  an  hour  with  you.  What  type  of  books  would  you 
like,  children?"  They  answered  as  quick  as  a  flash,  "Hero  Stories, 
History  Stories,  Fairy  Stories,  Bird  Stories,  Geography  Stories,  Nature 
Stories,  Horse  Stories,  a  book  about  children  in  other  lands,  a  book 
about  flowers."  "I'd  like  the  'Wooden  Horse,'  please";  "I  want  a  good 
dog  story."  "I  want  something  about  China."  "I  want  to  read  about 
Kings  and  Queens."  "I  want  to  know  more  about  the  city  of  Chicago. 
You  see  we  have  friends  there."  Some  said  anything  would  do.  The 
librarian  expressed  great  surprise.  The  children  followed  her  from 
section  to  section  until  they  found  a  book  of  their  choice.  Then  they 
walked  quietly  over  to  a  table  and  began  reading.  When  they  found 
something  related  to  any  topic  in  our  geography  or  history,  they  would 
hurry  to  show  it  to  me.  Then  they  would  make  a  note  of  the  title  in  a 
little  book  they  took  along,  also  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  publisher 
of  the  book.  I  inquired  of  one  little  girl,  "Why  are  you  getting  the  name 
of  that  book?"  She  replied,  "You  see  we  have  $3.80  in  our  treasury. 
I  hope  we  can  get  this  book.  I'll  bring  it  up  before  the  class  when  I  get 
back;  so  I  must  know  the  name,  the  author,  and  the  publisher  of  the 
book  I  recommend." 

This  year  these  children  were  given  an  opportunity  to  go  further  into 
the  study  of  geography  and  history.  Their  growth  in  these  fields  came 
naturally,  because  the  time  prior  to  their  first  year  in  grammar  school 
had  opened  avenues  and  awakened  interest  that  could  be  satisfied  only 
through  a  continued  search  for  knowledge.  They  played  every  history 
story  they  could  find  and  made  their  own  costumes  and  stage  scenery. 
It  was  a  source  of  great  delight  to  them  that  they  had  found  out  about 
the  lands  near  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  the  Land  of  the  Nile,  the 
Congo  region,  the  Mediterranean  lands,  the  Rhine  River  and  its  delta 
lands,  also  how  people  live  in  other  lands,  about  the  wonders  of  the  world 
and  about  other  places  of  interest. 

The  six  brief  case  histories  dealing  with  six  distinct  personalities  and 
environments  herewith  presented  are:  1.  A  home  broken  by  death; 
2.  A  broken  home  that  was  reestablished;  3.  A  child  who  was  emotion- 
ally unstable;  4.  A  child  from  the  home  of  a  reliable  couple  who  were 
earning  a  living  on  their  own  farm;  5.  A  child  who  was  a  law  breaker 
and  a  social  problem;  and  6.  A  child  who  could  not  make  the  proper 
adjustment  in  his  family  and  in  his  school  life.  These  cases  are  not  at  all 
unusual.  They  are  in  any  average  class  room,  if  we  but  knew  the  chil- 
dren's histories  and  environments.  Every  case  has  its  history,  and  the 
remaining  thirty-three  in  my  room  are  equally  as  interesting  as  the  ones 
that  have  been  described. 

Are  such  studies  worth  while?  Will  helping  the  child  to  a  better  and 
more  thorough  interpretation  of  his  environment,  in  your  opinion,  bear 
the  light  of  reasoning?  This  business  of  helping  to  unfold  personalities 
is  a  privilege  to  be  coveted  by  all  teachers;  it  is  a  beautiful  task. 
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Moving  Forward  Toward  a  Larger  Life  For  All  Children 

There  are  hundreds  of  children  enrolled  in  our  schools  each 
year  who,  because  they  are  not  understood,  are  labelled  as  fail- 
ures at  the  very  outset  and  in  many  instances  do  not  recover. 
This  group  of  unsuccessful,  unadjusted  children  soon  lose  com- 
plete interest  and  either  remain  in  the  lower  grades  year  after 
year  or  eventually  drop  out  of  school  before  completing  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  Many  are  handicapped  for  life  because  of  the 
type  of  school  experiences  afforded  them.  Much  of  this,  if  not 
all,  could  have  been  prevented  if  a  school  program  suited  to  their 
interests  and  needs,  including  vocational  and  social  guidance  and 
providing  them  with  learning  situations  in  which  they  could  con- 
tinuously and  successfully  progress  through  the  public  school, 
could  have  been  arranged  that  would  have  held  these  young 
people  beyond  the  danger  line. 

Statistics  for  1936-1937  show  us  that  retardation  is  a  most 
serious  weakness  in  our  entire  school  system,  both  State  and 
National,  and  until  it  is  strengthened  our  schools  cannot  reach  a 
very  high  rate  of  efficiency.  This  problem  of  over-ageness  is 
perhaps  our  greatest  handicap  at  the  present  time.  A  recent 
study  of  the  available  facts  in  regard  to  school  children  who  have 
to  repeat  their  grades  reveals  two  startling  facts:  (1)  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  failures  is  in  the  first  grade,  and  (2)  that 
those  who  fail  at  the  beginning  frequently  maintain  this  record 
of  failure  throughout  the  course.  Furthermore,  when  children 
continue  to  repeat  each  grade,  they  fall  so  far  behind  the  other 
children  of  their  own  age  that  they  become  social  misfits  and 
leave  school  permanently  as  soon  as  the  law  permits.  Even  while 
their  names  are  on  the  class  roll,  they  attend  spasmodically  and 
evidence  a  most  indifferent  attitude  toward  their  school  responsi- 
bilities. 

One  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  public  school  finances  today  is 
caused  by  having  to  pay  several  times  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren repeating  their  grades.  The  right  start  in  school  for  all 
children  will  not  only  reduce  this  expense  but  will  also  represent 
a  saving  to  the  State  in  human  values  as  well  as  in  material 
wealth.  If  all  of  the  children  everywhere  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  confidence  in  themselves  instead  of  a  failure 
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complex,  a  courage  of  attack,  a  habit  of  success,  and  can  stay  in 
school  marching  happily  right  up  through  the  grades  to  further 
educational  achievements,  then  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
have  a  citizenship  worthy  of  our  rightful  inheritance.  Until  this 
is  done,  our  schools  will  go  on  grinding  out  their  regular  pro- 
portion of  failures  each  year.  Nothing  can  save  money  and 
create  wealth  like  a  school  program  based  upon  right  living  and 
learning.  Likewise,  nothing  can  help  each  individual  child  unfold 
normally  and  healthfully  like  a  program  that  takes  the  child  as 
it  finds  him,  discovers  just  where  he  stands  in  all  lines  of  his 
growth,  and  then  sets  about  trying  to  harmonize  his  attitudes 
and  his  abilities  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  start  off  victoriously 
on  his  long  series  of  school  years. 

This  type  of  program  offers  protection  against  many  serious 
handicaps  and  hazards  of  everyday  life  that  profoundly  affect  his 
physical,  emotional,  social,  and  intellectual  development.  Thus  it 
contributes  either  directly  or  indirectly  toward  a  better  start  in 
life  by  making  it  possible  to  care  more  adequately  and  effectively, 
not  only  for  neglected  children  and  those  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent,  but  also  for  all  other  children  in  the  system.  Such 
a  school  is  an  unmixed  blessing,  whether  it  serves  as  an  adjuster 
of  the  average  child,  the  supplier  of  the  deficient  experiences  to 
those  who  need  them,  or  the  happy  exercise  ground  for  a  super- 
abundance of  experience  to  those  able  to  move  ahead. 

In  an  age  in  which  the  foundations  of  our  civilization  are  being 
uprooted,  the  concepts  and  practices  of  education  must  neces- 
sarily change.  Present  day  life  demands  initiative  rather  than 
passivity,  independent  thinking  rather  than  blind  following  of 
direction,  and  active  participation  in  the  world's  affairs  rather 
than  a  limited  accumulation  of  facts  apart  from  their  use.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  implication  for  elementary  education 
must  be  recognized  and  properly  interpreted.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  our  schools  should  re-examine  what  they  are  teaching  and 
the  way  they  are  teaching  to  the  end  that  emphasis  may  be  placed 
where  it  belongs — upon  life  and  the  things  that  make  for  useful 
and  worthy  living.  Likewise,  educators  and  laymen  must  accept 
the  responsibility  to  provide  through  cooperative  study  and  plan- 
ning a  dynamic  program  of  elementary  education  that  will  enable 
every  child  to  experience  fullest  growth  possible  in  terms  of  his 
abilities  and  emerging  social  needs. 

Stirring  and  profound  things  are  taking  place  all  around  us.  It 
is  a  rushing  age  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  an  age  of  swift  de- 
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velopment — so  swift  and  so  rushing,  in  fact,  that  there  is  danger 
of  disaster.  Science  and  technology  have  effected  and  are  ef- 
fecting significant  changes  in  modern  society.  The  basic  patterns 
of  living  are  undergoing  reconstruction.  Individual  initiative  and 
social  control,  wisely  articulated  and  intelligently  balanced,  are 
becoming  more  essential  to  American  welfare.  Because  of  the 
increasing  complexities  resulting,  individuals  must  become  more 
socially  intelligent.  The  general  trend  of  society  shows  that  a 
new  type  of  education  is  needed  to  prepare  our  children  for  new 
conditions  and  to  help  fit  them  to  make  the  proper  adjustments  in 
such  a  swiftly  moving  scene  of  action.  Therefore,  the  elemen- 
tary school  is  being  challenged  to  adjust  its  function,  organi- 
zation, curriculum,  methods  of  instruction,  and  administrative 
policies  to  the  existing  and  emerging  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
changing,  complex  society  in  which  it  is  an  inter-related  unit. 

Without  doubt,  public  education  is  the  greatest  investment  of 
a  democracy.  Where  the  people  who  constitute  such  a  govern- 
ment are  ignorant,  illiterate,  and  mentally  and  socially  unstable, 
there  the  expression  of  a  free  republic  is  wanting.  In  such  an 
atmosphere  true  democracy  can  never  survive.  Without  proper 
education  it  is  neither  safe  nor  lasting  and  pays  a  tragic  price  in 
terms  of  crime,  lawlessness,  accidents,  war,  unemployment, 
poverty,  unhappiness,  lack  of  security,  wrecked  homes,  and  vices 
of  all  kinds  each  year. 

In  light  of  Biblical  questioning,  ''What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gains  the  whole  world  and  loses  his  own  soul?"  We  might 
also  ask,  ''What  shall  it  profit  society  to  train  up  its  children  with 
great  knowledge  and  skill  if  it  fails  to  develop  within  them  a 
purity  of  heart  and  a  perfectly  balanced  mastery  of  themselves  ?" 

As  an  aid  in  this  direction,  it  seems  desirable  and  practical  to 
set  up  an  educational  clinic  at  Spring  Hope,  North  Carolina,  to 
combat  and  to  prevent  such  conditions,  which  if  left  uncorrected 
or  permitted  to  develop,  will  result  in  serious  personal  malad- 
justments in  later  life  and  lead  to  delinquency,  dependency,  and 
crime.  Here  we  have  a  type  of  work  which  could  well  be  used  as 
a  pattern  or  a  guide  by  all  grade  teachers.  The  entire  program  is 
based  upon  a  long  range  view  of  desirable  maximum  child  de- 
velopment in  all  of  its  corresponding  relationships.  Special  signi- 
ficance is  given  to  the  importance  of  happy,  successful  exper- 
iencing, unmarred  by  the  hampering  effects  of  narrow  emphasis, 
and  unbroken  by  the  gaps  that  occur  when  the  pace  or  expecta- 
tion is  beyond  the  child's  ability  to  achieve  satisfactorily. 
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With  the  proper  equipment,  including  a  building  suited  to  the 
immediate  needs  involved,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
an  educational  clinic  at  Spring  Hope  will  provide  a  program  which 
will  grow  and  develop  along  the  following  lines : 

a.  Adjust  the  program  to  the  maladjusted  child  and  help  him 
become  economically  independent  and  socially  desirable. 

b.  Become  a  laboratory  for  scientific  research  and  investiga- 
tion of  all  types  of  children. 

c.  Become  a  center  for  training  of  teachers. 

d.  Demonstrate  the  success  of  an  integrated  program  and 
foster  the  reorganization  of  the  whole  school  curriculum. 

e.  Become  a  discussion  center  for  dealing  with  behavior  prob- 
lems. 

f.  Demonstrate  the  importance  of  social  and  vocational 
guidance  for  children. 

g.  Focus  attention  on  public  health. 

h.  Through  parent-education  improve  home  conditions,  in- 
cluding sanitation,  nutrition,  and  social  family  adjust- 
ment. 

i.  Provide  opportunity  for  group  discussions  for  visiting 
teachers  and  educators,  concerning  various  types  of  prob- 
lems and  curriculum  making. 

j.  Sponsor  analytical  and  diagnostic  testing  programs  as  an 
aid  in  the  understanding  of  children. 

k.  Provide  for  the  compilation  and  the  distribution  of  publi- 
cations in  the  field  of  educational  guidance. 

ANTICIPATED  FUTURE  ENLARGEMENTS 

With  the  present  possibilities  at  Spring  Hope  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  a  satisfactory  expansion  of  the  work  may  be  ac- 
complished during  the  proposed  five-yea,r  period.  It  is  believed 
that  the  following  needs  will  be  a  part  of  the  program  of  ex- 
pansion : 

I.  Reorganization  of  Curriculum  for  Elementary  School. 

1.  To  increase  efficiency  in  tool-subjects,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  larger  aspects  of  edu- 
cation, rather  than  on  memory  and  book  work,  such  as 
personality  and  character  development,  ability  to  think 
independently,  to  make  wise  choices,  to  interpret  all 
learning  and  make  it  meaningful,  and  to  help  children  get 
a  broader  view  of  life  along  the  lines  of  tolerance,  good 
citizenship,  and  service. 

2.  To  adjust  the  program  to  the  individual  so  that  each 
child  will  develop  to  his  greatest  all-round  capacity. 
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3.  To  prevent  misfits  and  failures. 

4.  To  keep  potential  juvenile  delinquents  in  school  happily- 
participating  in  educational,  constructive,  and  interesting 
activities  to  them. 

5.  When  children  have  already  become  misfits,  failures,  or 
delinquents,  to  utilize  remedial  measures,  both  in  tool- 
subjects  and  in  personality  adjustments. 

6.  To  help  each  child  develop  creative  ability  according  to 
his  capacity. 

II.  Parent  Education. 

1.  To  enlarge  the  program  to  include  child-study  and  dis- 
cussion groups  to  be  held  regularly  and  in  organized  form 
with  parents. 

2.  To  have  a  circulating  supply  of  reading  material,  books, 
magazines,  and  other  materials  of  an  instructional  type 
for  use  of  parents. 

3.  To  have  study  classes  for  parents,  including  such  topics 
as  home  making,  health  instruction,  and  other  allied  sub- 
jects. 

4.  To  have  some  social  activities  in  which  children  and 
parents  will  both  participate. 

5.  To  enlist  parent  aid  in  canning  and  in  furnishing  supplies 
for  hot  lunches. 

III.  Increasing  Health  Facilities. 

1.  To  make  a  survey  and  a  study  of  community  health 
problems. 

2.  To  make  a  special  study  of  sanitation  and  the  control  of 
diseases. 

3.  To  include  in  the  school  housing  program  adequate  rest 
rooms,  shower  baths,  lunch  room,  kitchen,  and  other 
needed  facilities. 

IV.  Home  Making. 

1.  To  conduct  classes  for  the  elementary  children  in  the 
household  arts,  including  cooking,  sewing,  home  nursing, 
first  aid,  and  other  similar  topics. 

2.  To  develop  a  simplified  course  in  physiology,  the  eco- 
nomic factors  of  family  life,  sex  education,  and  social 
diseases. 

V.  Scouting. 

To  organize  troops  for  each  social  group. 

VI.  Young  People  Out  of  School. 

1.  To  promote  an  adequate  program  of  recreation  and  other 
types  of  activities  for  the  youth  who  are  out  of  school. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  community  agencies  in  establishing 
the  following  community  enterprises:  public  swimming 
pool,  library,  club  house  for  social  functions,  playground, 
and  park. 
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In  time,  the  following  may  be  added  according  to  geographical 
locations:  a  nursery,  a  florist  shop,  and  a  laundry.  Also  truck 
farming  and  dairying  would  net  a  very  comfortable  income  for 
those  participating. 

The  present  street  shows  sponsored  by  the  merchants  of  the 
town  in  early  fall  could  be  used  for  an  educational  basis  regarding 
any  phase  of  this  program. 

A  TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  ALL- 
ROUND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHILD  LIFE  AT  SPRING  HOPE 

As  an  example  of  the  program  of  expansion  as  related  to  the 
curriculum,  the  following  outline  of  a  proposed  integrated  course 
in  science  is  indicative  of  the  present  needs  of  the  school : 

I.  General  Statement  of  Present  Philosophy  of  Education. 

The  present  philosophy  is  to  follow  the  scientific  methods 
which  will  embrace  teacher  values  and  child  values  for  the 
best  possible  all-round  growth  and  development  of  the  whole 
child. 

II.  Survey  of  Pupil  Personnel,  Involving  Present  Equipment 
and  Background  in  the  Natural  and  Social  Sciences. 

By  studying  one  group  of  children  over  a  period  of  time, 
it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain  approximately  the  back- 
ground and  abilities  of  the  individual  children.  Objective, 
achievement,  intelligence,  and  aptitude  tests  were  given; 
conferences  were  held  with  the  individual  child,  with  the 
parents  in  the  homes,  and  with  the  group.  A  study  was 
made  of  the  child's  environment,  and  records  of  several 
kinds  were  kept.  By  the  help  of  a  specialist,  this  procedure 
will  be  followed  through  the  entire  school. 

III.  Survey  of  Consolidated  School  Community  for  Environ- 
mental Resources  Available  for  Use  in  Development  of 
Science  Program. 

It  is  the  present  plan  to  make  a  survey  of  the  greater  com- 
munity for  environmental  resources,  involving  both  the 
natural  and  the  social  sciences,  and  to  formulate  some  plan 
by  which  the  resources  may  be  used  in  a  practical  way.  Al- 
ready there  exists  a  Town  Planning  Board,  which  includes 
representatives  of  all  the  thirteen  civic,  fraternal,  and  re- 
ligious organizations.  Since  these  people  are  interested, 
more  than  likely  they  will  cooperate  in  making  the  survey. 
All  available  agencies,  such  as  local  rock  quarries,  an  aban- 
doned gold  mine,  certain  industrial  plants,  farm  club  or- 
ganizations, and  others  will  be  utilized.    The  science  pro- 
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gram  for  the  entire  school  can  be  developed  around  such 
material.  Experts  and  specialists  in  various  fields  can  be 
secured  from  the  extension  departments  of  the  State  col- 
leges and  universities  located  nearby. 

IV.  Development  of  Science  Program. 

After  a  survey  of  the  pupil  personnel  is  made,  plans  will 
be  completed  for  work  along  various  lines.  Large  units  of 
work,  each  involving  various  phases  of  both  the  natural  and 
the  social  sciences,  will  be  developed  at  various  levels, 
keeping  in  mind  constantly  the  child's  values  and  the 
teacher's  values.  These  units  will  be  so  developed  as  to 
place  before  the  child  the  fundamental  principles  and  the 
larger  concepts  in  the  sciences  and  will  include  many  activi- 
ties, such  as  field  trips,  experiments  of  various  kinds,  con- 
ferences, research,  and  the  like.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
find  better  ways  of  evaluating  and  recording  child  growth 
along  all  lines.  Not  only  will  careful  records  be  kept  to 
indicate  growth  in  knowledge  and  skills,  but  also  to'  record 
and  to  evaluate  pupil  growth  in  critical  thinking  and  in 
personality  and  behavior  adjustments  as  developed  through 
this  science  program. 

V.  Projection  and  Development  of  Professional  Program  for 
Elementary  Teachers  in  the  System  to  be  Coordinated  and 
Integrated  with  the  Pupil  Program. 

The  school  includes  the  elementary  grades  and  the  high 
school.  The  work  done  in  the  sciences,  heretofore,  has  bean 
more  or  less  traditional  and  has  been  confined  largely  to  the 
upper  grades  and  the  high  school.  The  teachers  are  in- 
terested, but  because  of  a  lack  of  scientific  training  have  a 
very  definite  problem — that  of  how  to  launch  an  adequate 
science  program.  With  this  in  mind,  through  the  combined 
efi[orts  of  the  school  principal,  a  specialist,  and  the  teachers 
themselves,  a  plan  has  been  proposed. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  high  school  science  teacher, 
groups  will  be  formed  to  make  elementary  studies  along  the 
lines  most  needed  by  individual  teachers.  Conferences  and 
discussion  groups  will  be  held  at  regular  intervals.  The 
fundamental  principles  and  the  point  of  view  will  be  con- 
sidered from  the  teacher  standpoint,  and  attempts  will  be 
made  to  solve  individual  problems  as  they  may  arise.  An 
eff'ort  will  be  put  forth  to  build  up  a  science  library  and  to 
work  out  bibliographies  both  for  children  and  for  adults. 

VI.  Enlargement  of  Interests  and  Opportunities  for  Community 
Participation. 

In  order  that  schools  may  operate  most  effectively,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher  and  the  administrator  to  consider 
the  family  of  the  child,  particularly  his  parents.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  plan  to  enlarge  the  science  program  so  as  to  enlist  the 
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aid  of  adult  organizations  and  also  to  offer  some  activities  in 
which  they  can  participate  along  with  the  children.  Out  of 
this  can  grow  cultural,  ethical,  and  racial  values,  not  only 
for  the  school  but  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  Some 
community  activities  with  scientific  values  that  could  be 
initiated  are  a  garden  club,  a  hiking  club,  and  other  similar 
organizations.  Work  will  be  directed  toward  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout  programs.  The  op- 
portunities are  many  and  varied. 

VII.  Summary. 

Such  a  program  as  has  been  outlined,  if  successfully  car- 
ried out,  should  show  evidences  of  growth  in  the  child,  in 
the  teacher,  and  in  the  community. 

For  the  child,  there  should  be  a  better  understanding  of 
scientific  concepts  and  principles,  which  can  be  applied  to 
basic  problems  he  has  to  deal  with  daily.  He  should  know 
more  of  the  world  about  him  and  should  be  able  to  make  a 
greater  contribution  toward  successful  and  happy  living. 
He  should  have  learned  to  think  more  scientifically  and 
critically  and  to  be  more  tolerant.  He  should  have  a  desire 
to  continue  to  grow  along  all  of  these  lines. 

For  the  teacher,  broader  philosophy  of  education  and  of 
life  will  be  developed.  She  should  be  better  able  to  apply 
the  scientific  method  to  every  phase  of  her  work.  By  broad- 
ening her  own  vision  and  by  developing  a  larger  viewpoint, 
she  will  be  more  able  to  guide  her*  group  in  the  same  di- 
rection. She  will  also  be  able  to  collaborate  with  her  con- 
temporaries in  further  study  and  development  of  materials 
to  be  utilized  in  practice. 

For  the  community,  which  is  the  sum  total  of  what  its 
people  are  and  do,  such  a  program,  if  successfully  achieved, 
will  of  necessity  make  for  better  living  and  enrichment.  . 
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Guiding  the  Teaching  Personnel  Toward  Creative  Leadership 
in  the  Emerging  Program 

Youth  is  saying  to  us  in  tones  that  echo  throughout  our  land, 
"Give  us  a  new  deal  in  education,  and  we  will  give  you  a  new  day." 
Indeed  and  in  truth,  our  schools  in  America  are  at  the  cross- 
roads. As  we  are  facing  the  most  crucial  period  in  educational 
reconstruction,  we  should  be  very  ready  to  ask,  "What  now  for 
living  fully,  and  how  can  education  help  to  bring  about  and  to 
foster  the  good  life  for  all?"  If  we  continue  to  journey  along  the 
beaten  path  we  are  now  traveling,  we  will  remain  forever  miles 
and  miles  from  the  desired  goal  that  will  set  our  citizenship  free. 
But  if  we  turn  and  follow  the  arrow  that  points  in  the  direction 
of  the  challenge  that  youth  has  flung  to  us,  we  will  see  the 
morning  star  of  the  promised  new  day  already  visible  on  the 
horizon  at  Spring  Hope. 

To  speak  convincingly  and  fluently  about  the  great  need  for 
change  in  one  educational  program  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
Education  is  America's  biggest  and  only  indispensable  business; 
therefore,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  must  face  this  reality 
squarely  and  then  act  accordingly.  In  the  light  of  this,  educators 
can  set  no  greater  task  for  themselves  than  to  find,  sort  out,  and 
weld  into  a  harmonious  unit  all  of  the  forces  that  affect  the  suc- 
cess of  living  in  its  highest  sense.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  teachers  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  today  who  have  it 
within  their  grasp  to  help  the  child  fulfill  his  greatest  realization 
and  to  prohibit  him  from  holding  in  later  life  the  withered  stem 
of  a  promised  laurel ;  for  they  touch  more  lives  in  the  course  of 
their  service  than  any  other  existing  group,  professional  or 
unprofessional. 

Of  first  consideration  in  attempting  to  give  the  child  the  fullest 
measure  of  living  and  learning  successfully  is  the  paramount 
necessity  of  having  thoroughly  trained  artist  teachers — in  or  out 
of  classrooms — well-integrated  teachers  with  an  alert,  observing, 
learning  attitude  toward  childhood  and  its  problems  and  serving 
as  interpreters,  guides,  and  counselors.  They  must  be  individuals 
who  will  not  deal  in  a  "dross  of  words  without  works,  who  will 
not  place  at  the  wellspring  of  a  child's  eagerness  to  know,  the 
dead  weight  of  superficial  fact."   Nor  will  they  "muffle  the  flame 
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of  his  desire  to  think"  by  the  mere  substitution  of  their  knowl- 
edge for  the  child's  waiting  power  of  research.  Not  only  must 
their  cultural  and  spiritual  background  be  broad  enough  to  see 
things  in  their  larger  relationships,  but  they  must  have  a  vision 
of  the  significance  of  education  in  our  social  order.  Such 
teachers  must  have  a  different  type  of  preparation,  must  have 
freedom  to  develop  and  an  opportunity  to  share  in  all  phases  of 
administration,  which  will  help  them  in  arousing  and  promoting 
intelligence  to  the  chief  place  in  education.  In  such  a  system  the 
organization,  administration,  and  control  of  the  schools  should 
be  the  result  of  democratic,  long-view  planning  shared  by  all 
concerned  with  the  child. 

The  most  potent  factor  in  the  development  of  creative  teaching 
is  the  teacher's  ability  to  guide  the  learning  process  intelligently 
and  skillfully.  How  many  of  our  teachers  have  been  adequately 
trained  to  meet  this  demand?  Until  the  teaching  profession  de- 
velops a  common  understanding  as  to  the  philosophy  and  meaning 
of  this  type  of  education  and  its  significance  in  our  social  order, 
a  thorough,  sympathetic  understanding  of  child  nature,  a  mas- 
tery of  a  technique  of  teaching  based  on  dynamic  psychology  and 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  good  life,  the  teachers  of  our  country 
will  not  possess  the  proper  background  necessary  for  creative 
teaching  in  our  schools.  A  merely  theoretical  vision  of  her  task 
is  an  inadequate  equipment  for  the  artist  teacher.  The  vision 
of  the  artist  would  be  lost  to  the  world  if  he  had  not  the  skill  in 
handling  his  materials  so  as  to  give  his  vision  physical  form. 
So  it  is  with  the  teacher  who  has  the  proper  insight  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  creative  teaching.  If  she  develops  the  technique  to 
handle  learning  situations  in  an  artistic  fashion,  the  world  has 
from  her  a  beautiful  contribution  in  the  lives  of  children.  Then 
we  may  hope  to  have  not  only  a  curriculum  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  a  changing  and  growing  world,  but  men  and  women  engaged 
in  developing  that  curriculum  who  inspire  in  the  boys  and  girls 
of  our  schools  the  ambition  and  the  ability  to  raise  themselves 
as  citizens,  and  their  communities  as  well,  to  ever  higher  stan- 
dards of  material,  mental,  and  moral  living. 

As  educators,  we  need  vision ;  we  must  not  be  concerned  merely 
with  the  children  in  our  own  division  or  in  any  particular  section 
of  the  State,  and  we  must  not  be  contented  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  that  concern  one  type  of  school  or  one  class.  Our 
vision  must  embrace  the  whole  child  in  all  aspects  of  his  growth ; 
we  must  understand  his  physical,  his  mental,  his  emotional  de- 
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velopment  from  babyhood  through  the  successive  stages  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence.  It  is  his  right  to  live  fully,  to  learn  from 
his  own  experience,  to  grow.  We  must  see  to  it  that  his  complete 
development  is  not  frustrated  nor  crippled.  Therefore,  the 
working  out  of  an  adequate  program  that  looks  to  this  end  will 
surely  result  in  a  larger  and  more  successful  life  for  our  young 
citizens.  To  find  the  means  and  to  develop  the  technique  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  realize  these  educational  ideals  become  a 
challenge  to  us  to  explore  these  new  fields  of  educational  thought 
and  practice. 

The  problems  that  confront  the  modern  world  can  be  solved 
only  by  mastering  the  technique  of  living  and  working  together 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  fullest  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  group.  Therefore,  the 
school  should  become  a  laboratory  where  principles  of  living  to- 
gether are  tested  out,  where  desirable  social  traits  are  developed, 
and  where  human  contacts  are  made  to  yield  their  richest  re- 
turns. All  teachers  should  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  work 
in  such  a  laboratory  where  they  can,  examine  under  a  high- 
powered  mental  microscope  growing  boys  and  girls  and  magnify 
their  findings  in  human  values  many  times — where  they  can  give 
life  to  life  rather  than  life  for  life. 

As  a  pathfinder  in  the  new  and  yet  unexplored  field  of  educa- 
tional endeavor,  Miss  Valentine  at  Spring  Hope  has  developed  a 
golden  charter  for  childhood  that  will  stand  the  test  for  all  time. 
Here  we  have  the  laboratory  illustrative  of  all  that  is  highest  and 
best  in  a  modern  educational  program.  Here,  also,  we  have  a 
laboratory  for  the  training  of  teachers — for  teachers  who  are 
seeking  a  better  way. 

Therefore,  with  the  opportunity  ahead,  it  is  proposed  that  an 
experimental  program  of  teacher  training,  based  upon  the 
findings  of  Miss  Valentine  in  her  study  of  the  needs  of  boys  and 
girls,  include  the  integration  of  the  teacher  training  program  at 
East  Carolina  Teachers  College  and  other  teacher  training  insti- 
tutions and  centers  in  the  State  with  the  work  at  Spring  Hope. 


THE  CHALLENGE  FOR  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


The  Challenge  For  Public  Education 


Reaping  Satisfactions  For  All 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  equal  right  of  every  individual  to 
**life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness",  this  government  of 
ours  was  founded.  This  conception  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  equality  of  opportunity  is  unique  and  fundamental  to  our 
whole  scheme  of  national  life.  To  preserve  this  principle  inviolate 
and  to  train  each  individual  for  such  efficiency — civic,  economic, 
moral,  political — involving  a  well-rounded  social,  emotional,  phy- 
sical, and  mental  development  as  his  capacity  makes  possible,  is 
the  primary  function  of  education  in  this  great  democracy  which 
we  call  America. 

The  highest  service  that  can  be  rendered  the  present  genera- 
tion is  to  help  it  in  the  attainment  of  a  civilization  that  is 
higher  than  its  inheritance.  Only  thus  can  the  human  race  be 
lifted.  Only  thus  can  civilization  move  forward.  To  accomplish 
this  goal,  American  life  needs  leadership.  It  especially  needs  the 
far-sighted  leadership  of  those  who  are  trained  for  service  and 
whose  lives  are  permanently  dedicated  to  the  important  task  of 
building  a  great  civilization,  for  the  greatest  goal  for  a  nation  is 
the  production  of  the  highest  possible  type  of  man  or  woman. 

''Education",  said  G.  Stanley  Hall  on  one  occasion,  ''has  now 
become  the  chief  problem  of  the  world,  its  one  holy  cause.  The 
nations  that  see  this  will  survive,  and  those  that  fail  to  do  so 
will  slowly  perish  ....  There  must  be  re-education  of  the  will 
and  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  intellect,  and  the  ideals  of 
service  must  supplant  those  of  selfishness  and  greed.  Nothing 
else  can  save  us."  All  of  us  agree  that  when  the  youth  of  a 
nation  are  unfit,  all  other  wealth  becomes  a  menace.  Just  as  long 
as  our  children  are  deprived  of  training  in  right  living,  democ- 
racy will  continue  to  pay  a  great  toll  in  human  values.  Conse- 
quently, whoever  labors  to  help  children  to  better  things  is  adding 
to  the  most  vital  resources  of  humanity. 

During  the  past  century  North  Carolina  has  evidenced  great 
progress  in  the  development  of  her  childhood.  Until  recently 
each  year  has  marked  just  another  milepost  in  the  splendid 
march  which  our  State  has  made  in  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
her  most  precious  asset — her  youth.  Today,  there  are  more  chil- 
dren asking  a  whole  loaf  of  us  than  at  any  time  in  all  of  our 
history.   Shall  we  rejoice  over  this  fact  as  an  evidence  of  growth 
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and  abounding  health  and  labor  that  each  succeeding  generation 
may  have  life  more  abundantly  than  the  preceding  one,  or  shall 
we  slip  back  into  the  lethargy  of  a  long  sleep  and  dream  away 
the  time  that  calls  for  our  most  wide-awake  and  energetic  action  ? 

Throughout  the  State,  there  is  an  effort  being  made  toward 
readjustments  in  meeting  changed  economic  conditions.  Econ- 
omy is  the  word  of  the  moment,  but  economy  is  a  double-faced 
virtue,  capable  not  only  of  good  but  also  of  damage.  In  no 
situation  can  unwise  economy  do  more  harm  at  this  time  than 
when  applied  indiscriminately  in  the  field  of  child  development. 
Wise  economy — yes.  But  to  the  nation  and  to  the  individual 
there  should  be  a  wise  and  far-seeing  recognition  that  there  are 
things  the  value  of  which  far  outweighs  their  cost.  Can  anyone 
doubt  that  pre-eminent  among  these  are  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  our  youth? 

We  must  do  wise  thinking ;  we  must  face  courageously  the  is- 
sues and  keep  before  the  public  the  guideposts  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. Any  attempt  to  economize  on  the  wrong  things  may  en- 
danger the  safety  of  our  next  line  of  defense.  That  type  of 
economy  will  cost  us  greatly  in  many  ways  and  will,  no  doubt, 
force  us  to  correct  crime  that  we  might  have  prevented.  Sacri- 
fice, if  we  must,  trivialities  which  bring  passing  pleasure,  but  let 
us  never  relinquish  the  rights  of  our  young  people  to  the  pro- 
tection which  is  afforded  by  the  development  of  a  well-balanced, 
well-integrated  personality.  If  we  fail  to  provide  for  them  an 
adequate  intellectual,  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  training,  we 
shall  fail  the  nation  for  the  days  to  come  and  stifle  our  hope 
for  a  brighter  and  more  glorious  tomorrow. 

Today  we  are  in  a  period  of  transition  between  the  old  order 
and  the  new.  Strong  educational  policies,  strong  growing 
teachers  and  leaders,  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  public  are 
necessary  to  prepare  us  to  meet  new  dangers  and  greater  re- 
sponsibihties,  for  growing  is  the  essence  of  the  good  life.  To 
grow  is  to  live — the  only  way  to  live  well.  Our  big  business  then 
is  to  help  children  thus  to  grow — grow  in  such  a  fashion  that 
others  whom  they  influence  shall  in  turn  so  grow. 

There  must  be  a  proper  mobilization  of  our  forces  if  we  wish  to 
accomplish  the  full  measure  of  success,  for  these  things  cannot 
be  done  by  individual  effort,  however  wisely  it  may  be  directed. 
Therefore,  all  of  us  must  shoulder  our  part  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  program  that  will  help  furnish  every  child  the 
opportunity  to  burgeon  out  the  best  that  is  within  him.  To  each 
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one  is  given  the  high  privilege  and  opportunity  of  holding  ever 
before  the  citizens  of  our  State  the  inspiring  vision  of  more  ade- 
quate educational  opportunities  and  universal  justice  for  the 
youth  of  our  land  and  of  molding  intelligent  public  opinion  to 
wield  a  mighty  influence  in  transforming  that  vision  into  a  State- 
wide reality.  With  a  shoulder  to  shoulder  stand  for  these  big 
things,  we  may  make  a  definite  contribution  to  public  welfare  by 
possessing  the  sentiment  and  the  will  to  translate  material  things 
into  terms  of  everlasting  values. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  spread  of  creative  teaching  in  our 
schools  depends  upon  the  active  united  support  and  the  intelli- 
gent cooperation  of  the  home  and  of  the  public  in  general.  For 
the  most  part,  this  contact  should  take  the  form  of  keeping  the 
people  informed  as  to  the  aims,  the  purposes,  and  the  plans  of 
the  school.  The  public  should  know  the  needs  basic  to  progress 
in  education.  There  should  be  concerted  action  on  such  prob- 
lems as :  decrease  of  the  teacher  load ;  provision  of  proper  furni- 
ture, equipment,  and  materials;  discipline  of  children  through 
development  of  self  control ;  and  the  provision  of  classroom  space 
adequate  for  an  activity  program.  When  the  teaching  profession 
becomes  willing  to  work  out  pertinent  school  problems  with  the 
school  patrons  and  to  keep  the  parents  informed  as  to  pro- 
gressive educational  ideas,  the  influence  of  teachers  will  be  in- 
creased, and  public  opinion  will  support  educational  progress. 
Only  when  these  agencies — the  school,  the  home,  and  the  general 
public — are  ready  to  consider  each  other  as  contributors  in  a 
cooperative  enterprise,  will  there  be  a  sound  basis  for  the  harmo- 
nized development  of  wholesome,  well-balanced,  integrated  per- 
sonalities in  our  schools. 

There  is  a  great  need  in  every  community  for  bringing  the 
school  and  the  public  into  closer  mutual  understanding  regarding 
that  which  is  best  for  the  child,  the  school,  and  the  community. 
It  can  not  be  disputed  that  concerted  group  action  will  not  only 
lessen  the  burden  but  will  better  insure  the  attainment  of  desired 
results.  Since  this  is  true,  all  the  guardians  of  childhood  in  a 
school  community  should  muster  their  forces  and  concentrate 
their  energies  toward  building  for  more  abundant  life  in  our 
young  citizenship. 

The  year  of  1937-1938  and  all  the  years  that  are  to  come  must 
signalize  the  new  service  of  education  which  must  include  train- 
ing for  the  fullest  development  of  the  whole  child,  based  upon  a 
careful  study  of  his  physical,  mental,  social,  moral,  and  emo- 
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tional  characteristics.  As  we  catch  step  with  the  great  spirit  of 
youth  and  go  forward  in  obedience  to  the  marching  orders  of  the 
Children's  Century,  let  us  resolve  to  do  our  full  duty  toward 
stimulating  constructive  thinking,  toward  creating  and  main- 
taining a  wholesome  public  sentiment  as  to  the  ideals  and  ends 
of  public  education,  and  toward  advancing  the  cause  of  education 
in  our  own  State,  in  our  own  country,  and  in  the  world.  For,  we 
must,  as  a  commonwealth,  seek  those  things  which  are  above, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  our  people  and  to  the  whole 
nation — a  thoroughly  trained  and  intelligent  citizenship. 

'*If  we  seek  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  educationally,"  says  Dr. 
John  Dewey,  "all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  us."  All  of 
which  means  that  if  we  identify  ourselves  with  the  real  needs  of 
children  and  ask  only  after  their  fullest  assertion  and  growth,  the 
discipline  and  culture  of  adult  life  shall  all  come  in  due  season. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  God  said,  "Let  there 
be  light."  A  close  study  of  the  needs  of  children  and  the  ways 
and  the  means  to  secure  for  them  maximum  development  is  a 
conscientious  effort  to  execute  that  high  command.  Let  there 
be  light!  Let  the  white  light  of  truth  beat  and  blaze  on  the 
hearts  of  us  all — teachers,  parents,  the  lay  public,  yea,  all  of  us — 
and  in  its  shining  presence  no  injustice  for  our  children  will 
live. 

"The  glory  born  of  justice  never  dies! 
Its  flag  is  not  half-masted  in  the  skies." 
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Dr.  Wm.  B.  Harrell 
Moderatn 


HO!  FOR  CAROLINA 


Mrs.  W.B.  Harrell 


1.  Let    no  heart  in    sor  -  row  weep  for  oth  -  er  da^s, 

2.  Down  in  Car  -  o  -  li    -    na  grows  the  loft  -  y  pine, 

3.  Come  to  Car  -  o  -  li    -    na,    in     the  sum-mer  time 

4.  All    her  girls  are  charm -ing,  grace -ful  too,  and  gay, 


1 


Let  no    i  -  die  dream 
And  her  groves  and  for  - 
When  the  luscious  fruits 
Hap-py    as    the  blue  - 


■  ers      tell    in  melt  -  ing  lays, 
ests     bear  the  sct-nt-ed  vine, 
are    hang- ing  in  their  prime, 
birds    in    the  month  of  May; 


Cf    t-.c  mcr  -  ry  meet  -  ing 
Here  are  peacetul  homes,  too, 
A"d  the  maid-ens  sing  -  ing 
And  they  steal  your  hearts,  too. 


L^-'-^   ^ 

1 — ^  N — V  1 

 ^ — ^-v— « — 

i_-tz=g-«^ 

in    the  ros  -  y  \ 

'rs. 

For  there  is  no  J 

and  ou  eurlli  hke 

ti.is  tcir  laiid  c.t 

ours. 

nest-ling  'mid  the  flow'rs, 
in    the  leaf  -  y  bow'rs, 
by  their  mag  -  ic  pow'rs, 


(  ,h!  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours. 
Oil!  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours. 
Oh!  there  are  no  girls  on  earth  that  can  compare  with  ours. 
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Chorus 
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Ho!  for  Car  -  o  -  li    -  na. 
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that's  the  land  for  me, 
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In    her  hap  -  py 
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Ho!  for  Car  -  o  -  Ii  - 
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that's  the  land  for  me. 
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In    her  hap  -  py 
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bor  -  ders 


roam  the  brave  and  free. 


And  her  bright-eyed  daugh-ters- 
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roam  the  brave  and  free. 


And  her  bright-eyed  daugh-ters — 
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 ^—  


t=S: 


none  can  fair  -  er    be;       Oh!    it    is    the  land  of  love  and  sweet  Lib  -  er  -  ty. 
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none  can  fair  -  er    be;       Ohl    it    is    the  land  of  love  and  sweet  Lib  -  er  -  ty. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  week  of  November  7-13  has  been  set  aside  for  the  annual  cele- 
bration of  American  Education  Week,  a  significant  custom  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion,  the  National  Education  Association,  and  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  The  committee  planning  the  1937  national 
celebration  has  selected  the  general  theme  "Education  and  Our  National 
Life."  In  line  with  this  idea,  the  plans  for  North  Carolina  will  center 
about  the  theme  "Life  and  Education  in  North  Carolina,"  emphasizing 
such  national  and  international  relationships  as  appear  to  be  desirable. 

In  1929  the  foreword  to  the  bulletin  giving  plans  for  this  celebration 
stated  "America  has  created  an  educational  system  which  provides  the 
opportunity  of  free  schooling  to  every  boy  and  girl.  The  highest  success 
of  this  gift  to  mankind,  the  free  public  school,  requires  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  all."  The  program  was  interpreted  around  the  cardi- 
nal objectives  of  education.  In  1931  in  line  with  the  George  Washington 
Bicentennial  Program  educational  aspects  of  the  Washington  policies  and 
practices  were  emphasized.  With  the  appreciative  objective  in  mind,  an 
historical  approach  in  193  2  emphasized  the  centennial  of  progress. 

At  all  times  the  immediate  plan  of  action  has  been  that  of  carrying 
the  schools  to  the  public  and  the  public  to  the  schools,  acting  upon  the 
theory  that  a  real  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  understandings  underlying 
the  present  system  would  tend  to  develop  right  attitudes  and  responses 
for  changes  and  support.  The  program  for  this  year  is  a  departure  from 
those  of  preceding  years,  but  in  line  with  the  outline  suggested  for  the 
national  celebration  and  with  the  prevailing  mode  of  attacking  problems 
of  the  day. 

The  suggested  topics  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  as  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  neither  desirable  nor  possible  in  the  nature  of  things.  Ample 
projects  and  materials  have  been  suggested,  sources  named.  These  with 
experiences  of  the  participants  should  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  pooling  of  ideas,  the  clarification  of  notions,  and  the  creation  of  plans 
of  action, — the  challenging  experience  of  thinking  together. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Tuesday,  November  Ninth,  has 
been  set  aside  for  special  observance  of  North  Carolina  Day,  a  legal  holiday; 
and  that  Thursday  is  the  specific  day  set  aside  for  cooperating  with  plans  of 
the  Sesquicentennial  Commission. 

The  school  authorities  in  each  local  unit  are  individually  requested  to 
make  such  plans  with  reference  to  this  celebration  as  will  bring  about 
cooperation  among  all  groups  of  the  community,  to  the  end  that  the 
greatest  good  possible  will  be  produced. 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Miss  Juanita  McDougald  of  the  Division 
of  Instructional  Service. 


September  20,  1937. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Clyi'E  R.  Hoey 
Govenior  of  isorth  Carolina 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
GOVERNOR'S  OFFICE 

RALE5GH 

Clyde  R.  Hoey 
governor 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 

A  Word  of  Greeting  to  the 

Teachers  and  Students  of  North  Carolina: 

I  join  heartily  in  commending  the  proper  observance  of  American  Educa- 
tion Week  in  North  Carolina  by  the  public  schools  and  the  civic  forces  of  the 
State  during  the  week  from  November  7th  to  14th,  1937. 

The  whole  State  is  interested  in  education,  in  childhood  and  youth,  and 
in  the  proper  training  and  instruction  of  all  the  children  of  the  State.  The 
State  will  expend  this  year  over  twenty-four  million  dollars  in  the  conduct 
of  her  public  school  system.  Many  cities  and  towns  will  supplement  this 
fund.  The  basic  thought  and  purpose  of  the  whole  educational  system  is  the 
development  of  a  better  order  of  society,  the  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions among  all  the  people,  the  equipment  of  the  students  for  the  serious 
duties  of  life,  and  the  implanting  of  ideals  which  shall  result  in  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  and  efRciency  and  in  the  establishment  of  character 
and  integrity  upon  which  to  build  great  human  lives. 

I  am  intensely  interested  in  the  character  of  students  graduated  from 
our  public  schools.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  shall  be  im- 
pressed with  the  worthwhile  things  during  the  period  covered  by  their  school 
days.  Patriotism,  love  of  their  own  communities  and  interest  in  the  common 
welfare,  devotion  to  the  State  and  the  will  and  purpose  to  sustain  its  fine 
traditions,  loyalty  to  the  Nation  and  the  conception  of  equality  before  the 
law  and  genuine  service  for  all  the  people — these  underlying  principles  of 
life  ought  to  be  a  part  of  every  day  teaching  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Fundamentally  education  is  becoming  more  practical.  This  is  necessary 
and  desirable.  Vocational  training  is  entering  more  largely  into  the  school 
system  and  greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  preparation  for  specific^ 
work.  This  will  result  in  more  trained  and  skilled  workers  and  higher  class 
service — better  farming,  better  home-keepers  and  home-makers — more  effi- 
cient workers  in  all  the  trades  and  callings,  and  more  scientific  accomplish- 
ments in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor. 

May  our  schools  never  cease  to  educate  the  youth  in  character  building — 
in  dependability,  in  sobriety,  in  integrity — with  a  keen  sense  of  honor  and 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  a  will  to  observe  the  law  and 
maintain  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society. 

With  the  providing  of  free  school  books  in  the  elementary  grades  and 
the  rental  system  in  the  high  schools  there  should  develop  greater  efficiency. 

I  warmly  congratulate  both  teacher  and  student  upon  the  dawning  of  a 
finer  day  for  education  in  the  State. 


Clyde  R.  Hoet,  Governor. 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION  WEEK 


November  7-13,  1937 

Plans  and  suggestions  issued  heretofore  have  been  replete  with  ideas  of 
Things  to  Do.  For  that  reason  no  special  suggestions  of  this  type  are  made 
here  in  connection  with  each  day.  As  to  general  procedures  for  each  day, 
the  following  should  be  considered. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  school  opens,  members  of  the  local  faculty 
should  meet  for  the  purpose  of  developing  general  plans  and  specific  com- 
mittee assignments  for  carrying  forward  an  intelligent,  attractive,  and 
appealing  program  for  the  week  or  for  a  more  extensive  period,  having  to 
do  with  the  educating  of  themselves,  their  pupils,  and  their  patrons  on 
the  subject  of  how  North  Carolina  can  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
North  Carolina  and  so  enhance  the  various  values  of  aspects  of  North 
Carolina  life. 

The  undertaking  is  based  on  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  information 
through  discussion,  lecture,  dramatization,  graphic  arts,  and  other  media 
of  understanding.  No  occasion  should  be  a  superficial  advertising  of  a 
school  program  but  a  deep-seated  consideration  of  the  relationship  of 
education  to  democratic  living,  as  it  is  or  should  be  expressed,  in  a  given 
local  school  curriculum,  a  focusing  upon  the  effectiveness  of  programs  of 
agencies,  rightly  or  not  assuming  responsibility  for  certain  educative 
activities,  and  a  shifting  to  the  point  that  proven  plans  be  retained  and 
experimental  plans  be  tried  out. 

"Everybody  is  learning  how  to  talk  things  over!"  This  is  the  twentieth 
century  conception  of  a  civilized  way  to  consider  conflicting  opinions,  to 
reach  a  decision  regarding  policy  and  action  agreeable  to  the  largest 
number,  to  develop  sportsmanship.  As  individuals,  fairminded  men  have 
always  "talked  out"  problems — adjusted  their  differences  at  the  "oral 
level."  This  we  must  continue  as  groups.  In  short,  this  bulletin  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Art  of  Conference,  a  technique  that  was  first  made  immortal 
by  Socrates  and  later  by  Jesus.  From  these  humble  teachers  we  find 
methods  of  great  value. 

In  general  all  celebrations  will  need  a  Central  Planning  Committee  com- 
posed of: 

a.  A  public  relations  person  to  contact  lay  individuals  and  groups  to 
get  people  to  visit  the  school  and  attend  the  programs. 

b.  A  publicity  person  to  send  out  letters,  pamphlets,  etc.;  to  have  an- 
nouncements and  slides  run  in  theatres;  to  make  and  put  up  perti- 
nent posters  giving  significant  facts  about  Life  and  Education  in  North 
Carolina;  to  contact  news  reporters;  to  write  feature  articles. 

c.  A  publications  person  to  plan  bulletins,  radio  broadcasts,  articles  for 
newspapers,  etc. 

d.  Program  committee  of  at  least  seven  members,  each  to  assume 
responsibility  for  a  day's  program  and  all  to  determine  contributions 
that  can  be  made  by  the  various  departments,  and  each  to  be  as- 
sisted by  representatives  from  the  P.T.A.  and  school  grades. 
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e.  Exhibits  person  to  work  with  teachers  for  School  Open  House  Day 
and  other  program  members  to  make  each  day  as  graphic  as  pos- 
sible. 

f.  A  research  person  to  prepare  statistics  on  a  "Do  You  Know"  about 
the  local  school  facilities  and  history  as  to  school  founders,  age, 
style  of  teachers,  old  curriculum,  new  curriculum,  families  served, 
area  served,  etc. 

All  programs  should,  therefore,  feature  forum  discussions  about  one  or 
more  of  the  problems  suggested  for  each  day.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
substitute  some  question  that  local  groups  may  think  more  pertinent.  In 
many  instances  demonstration  by  the  high  school  classes  in  English  or 
Social  Studies,  or  by  a  lay  civic  group,  should  be  conducted  to  afford 
practice  and  example  in  the  technique. 

SOME  MEASURES  OF  A  GOOD  CELEBRATION 

Round-table,  panel,  and  forum  discussions  that  result  in  stimulating 
questions  from  members  of  the  audience. 

A  large  per  cent  of  school  patrons  visitors  at  school. 

Happy  participating  students  welcoming  visitors  to  the  school. 

Live  units  of  work  in  the  high  school  on  "What  will  youth  do?,"  "Can 
North  Carolina  schools  offer  the  opportunity  that  best  serves  life  in  North 
Carolina,  in  the  nation,  in  the  world?,"  etc. 

Added  interest  in  the  selection  of  good  teachers. 

A  better  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  layman,  teacher,  and  pupil  to  the 
school. 

Added  interest  in  discriminating  selection  of  new  school  supplies  and 
equipment. 

A  better  conception  of  the  kind  of  education  which  best  serves  the 
fullest  development  of  the  whole  man. 

More  attractive,  cleaner,  better  arranged  buildings  and  grounds. 

HOW  TO  HOLD  A  CONFERENCE 

I.  The  simplest  method  is  the  panel  consisting  of — 

1.  A  chairman  who  directs  the  program  and  discussion,  does  not 
speak,  but  sums  up  the  conclusions  of  the  group. 

2.  One  speech  prepared  but  not  read. 

3.  Several  members  to  discuss  informally  the  issues  raised. 

4.  Questions  addressed  to  the  panel  members  from  the  audience 
and  from  each  other. 

II.  Points  to  be  observed — 

1.  Select  the  conferees  of  same  mental  caliber,  who  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  questions,  pleasant  and  considerate 
personalities,  feeling  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  con- 
ference, devoid  of  false  pride  and  mental  snobbery. 

2.  Limit  the  active  participants  to  prevent  lagging,  diversion  from 
issues,  etc. 

3.  Limit  each  speaker  to  prevent  monopolizing  of  the  time. 

4.  Hold  meeting  preliminary  to  the  conference  to  choose  a  chair- 
man and  to  assign  individual  parts  in  the  procedure. 
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III.  Order  of  procedure — 

1.  Chairman  calls  meeting  to  order,  and 

a.  States  the  question  to  be  considered  as  briefly  and  concisely 
as  possible. 

b.  Emphasizes  need  for  keeping  the  main  issue  in  mind, 
avoiding  irrelevant  matters,  need  for  open  mind  and  clear 
thinking,  the  desirability  of  reaching  cooperatively  a  de- 
cision agreeable  to  all. 

c.  Sets  up  the  time  limits;  presents  the  participants. 

d.  Mentions  some  desired  ends. 

e.  Focuses  thought  through  stimulating  questions. 

f.  Calls  on  members  for  points  of  view. 

2.  The  panel  members  express  themselves  in  statements,  questions, 
etc.,  being  kept  to  the  point  by  the  chairman  when  necessary. 

3.  A  few  minutes  intermission  for  mental  and  physical  relaxation. 

4.  The  chairman  finds  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  and 
final  results  stated. 

5.  The  results  are  written,  giving 

a.  The  points  at  issue. 

b.  A  summary  of  what  was  said. 

c.  A  statement  of  progress  made  toward  a  conclusion  and 
solution  of  problems  involved. 

d.  Practical  application  of  the  conclusions  reached. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW  REGARDING  PUBLIC  DISCUSSION 


Excerpts  from  America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  November  5,  1936 

"We  are  not  threatened  in  this  country  by  government  suppression  of 
discussion.  Although  I  may  say  we  are  threatened  in  this  country  by  a 
barrage  of  government  propaganda.  The  press  agent  attached  to  govern- 
ment is  a  new  thing  in  this  country,  and  in  most  countries  since  the  war. 
But  there  is  in  this  country  a  tremendous  amount  of  abuse  of  free  speech. 
And  I  do  not  know  of  any  remedy  for  such  abuse  except  more  and  better 
free  speech." — Dorothy  Thompson. 

"Public  discussion  is  desirable  because  it  permits  and  stimulates  self- 
expression,  and  because  it  brings  to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
a  wide  range  of  experience  and  outlook.  Human  beings  develop  through 
expression.  Communities  are  stabilized  and  improved  through  the  general 
discussion  of  public  matters." — Scott  Nearing. 

"Public  discussion  will  flower  again  only  during  a  new  culture  epoch. 
Only  as  we  are  able  to  reach  a  new  culture  level;  only  as  we  are  able  to 
organize  and  maintain  a  stable,  classless  society;  only  as  we  develop  a 
co-operative  world  economy;  only  as  we  build  a  human-wide  social  order 
based  on  mutual  aid,  can  we  hope  to  secure  a  reversal  of  the  processes 
which  are  progressively  throttling  public  discussion  in  our  declining 
society.  The  attainment  of  a  new  culture  level  and  that  alone  will  ensure 
any  considerable  increase  in  public  discussion,  and  any  considerable  con- 
trol by  the  masses  of  the  population  over  the  formation  of  public  opiniop 
— Scott  Nearing. 

"I  said  that  the  result  of  public  discussion  was  to  establish  conse 
bring  about  consent,  that  is  to  say  to  get  the  largest  possible,  the  mj^g 
versal  possible  opinion  as  to  what  the  greatest  number  of  people-jj^  j 
truth  to  be  and  what  they  consider  the  values  to  be  by  which  j 
their  lives." — Dorothy  Thompson.  ^ 

"Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institUgQ(,jgj.y 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.     In  proportion  as  the 
government  gives  force  to  public   opinion   it  is  esser 
opinion  should  be  enlightened." — George  Washington,  nation.  University  «f 

"I  have  two  great  measures  at  heart,  without  wh 
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maintain  itself  in  strength:  First,  that  of  general  education,  to  enable 
every  man  to  judge  for  himself  what  will  secure  or  endanger  his  freedom. 
Second,  that  all  children  of  each  county  shall  be  within  reach  of  a  central 
school." — Thomas  Jefferson. 

"The  whole  purpose  of  democracy  is  that  we  may  hold  counsel  with  one 
another,  so  as  not  to  depend  upon  the  understanding  of  one  man  but  to 
depend  upon  the  common  counsel  of  all." — Woodrow  Wilson. 

"The  United  States  still  stakes  its  faith  in  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
We  believe  in  the  representative  form  of  government.  We  dare  not  close 
our  eyes,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  only  way  in  which  that  representa- 
tive form  of  government  can  persist  is  through  an  educated  electorate. 
*  *  *  We  need  to  have  meeting  places  for  the  discussion  of  public 
questions,  in  the  cities,  hamlets,  and  on  the  farms  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land." — Franklin  Roosevelt. 

"An  articulate  and  informed  citizenry  is  basic  to  good  government  and 
to  general  social  well-being." — Harold  Ickes. 

REFERENCES: 

A  Pageant  of  Pudlic  Education  in  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Honest  Taxation  or  Political  Tribute:  Which?  September,  1934.  The 
Carolinas  Magazine,  324  S.  Church  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina:  Today  and  Tomorrow.  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.    Division  of  Publications, 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Educational  Bulletins.    Constitution   Educational   Association,    28  East 

Jackson  Blvd.,  National  Headquarters.  Chicago. 
Education  in  North  Carolina,  1900  and  Now.    North  Carolina  Education 

Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
The  Southern  Magazine.    North  Carolina  Number.    Vol.  II,  No.  5. 
Nature  Magazine.    Carolina  Number.    May,  1931.    Vol.  17,  No.  5. 
Methods  and  Materials  in  Workers'  Education.     Service  Bulletin  for 

Teachers.    F.  E.  R.  A.,  Education  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Interpreting  the  Public  Schools.    Grinnell.    McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 


GENERAL  PROGRAM— QUESTIONS  FOR 
EMPHASIS 

Sunday,  November  Seventh — How  Can  We  Educate  for  Peace  in  North 

Carolina?  ' 
Monday,  November  Eighth — To  What  Extent  Can  North  Carolina  Buy 

the  Educational  Services  She  Needs? 
Tuesday,  November  Ninth — What  Has  Past  Educational  Leadership 

Achieved  and  How  Can  We  Develop  Effective  Leadership  for 

the  Future? 

"jWEEOfBSg/VY,  November  Tenth — What  Factors  Must  Be  Considered  If 
A^ctcbMeet  the  North  Carolina  Youth  Problem  in  an  Ade- 
^  J  ^?^ate%^gher  J' 
II.    i^^Y,  NoyBJkflER  ©leventh — If  the  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
<^  ^ov^ftft)  .^eqgate  Bases  for  the  Support  of  Educational  Essen- 
"  "fialSj, ll^aAfe  NSrth  Carolina  Citizens  Met  the  Challenge? 

^'^ovgiti&  Tg^ELFTH — To   What   Extent   Do   North  Carolina 
f^o^^ro"^de  Efficient,  Educationally  Sound,  and  Economical 
2.    Lir^.^^  Elementary,  Secondary,  College,  University, 

iggygSfesifisonal  School  Levels? 

3  Limit^.^^  Thirteenth — How  Can  the  Established  Principle 

4  Hold  m^^®^^^^^^  Serve  Better  Living  in  North  Carolina? 
man  and  c  
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SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  SEVENTH 
How  Can  We  Educate  For  Peace  In  North  Carolina? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Is  peace  a  problem  of  individual  or  group  "conscience"  or  "conscious- 
ness"? 

2.  What  are  the  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  which  confront 
North  Carolina  and  the  world  in  general  and  which  must  be  handled 
well  to  avoid  destructive  conflict? 

3.  What  principles  of  action  if  applied  will  tend  to  promote  peaceful 
settlement  of  problems  for  individuals?    For  groups? 

4.  Does  the  principle  of  the  "greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number" 
find  highest  realization  in  times  of  peace  or  war? 

5.  How  is  social  r jconstruction  effected?  What  is  the  function  of  the 
school  in  soci;jl  reconstruction? 

PRINCIPLES  WHICH  SHOULD  GOVERN  POINT  OF  VIEW  IN 
DISCUSSIONS 

1.  Social  change  is  inevitable. 

2.  Improvement  in  the  social  order  can  be  attained  most  surely  through 
continuous  programs,  social  planning  and  execution  with  certain  ob- 
jectives in  mind. 

3.  The  "integrated  personality,  consistently  motivated  by  the  conciliatory 
aim  and  trained  in  cooperative  techniques,  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory 
and  happy  to  the  individual  and  to  contribute  to  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  society." 

POINTS  OF  VIEW  WHICH  HELP  IN  ANSWERING  QUESTIONS 

HOW  SOCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION  IS  ACHIEVED* 

1.  The  processes  of  social  reconstruction  are  of  two  kinds: 

a.  Revolution — a  change  in  political  sovereignty  by  which  the  au- 
thority passes  from  one  controlling  power  to  another  with  rela- 
tively little  change  in  existing  social  and  economic  institutions. 

b.  Evolution — a  continuous  change  in  social  and  economic  institutions 
and  practices  while  sovereignty  remains  unchanged. 

2.  Social  reconstruction  in  an  autocratic  social  order  (a  totalitarian 
state)  is  characterized  by: 

a.  Definite  nationalistic  ideals  dictated  by  the  existing  regime  and 
dominated  by  a  powerful  elite. 

b.  Resistance  to  social  change  except  in  the  direction  of  established 
ideals. 

c.  Dominance  of  society  over  the  individual  in  all  his  activities. 

d.  The  rise  of  schools  as  instruments  for  indoctrination  in  established 
ideals. 

3.  Social  reconstruction  in  a  democratic  social  order  is  characterized  by: 

a.  Ideals  emerging  gradually  out  of  the  experience  of  the  people  in 
their  institutional  life. 

b.  A  continuous  individual  and  institutional  interaction  resulting  in 
constant  change.  Irregular  and  shifting,  its  direction  changing  in 
response  to  the  impact  of  minority  pressure  groups  and  by  oc- 
casional great  mass  movements. 

c.  A  recognition  of  the  interdependence  of  individual  and  society. 

d.  A  sharing  of  responsibility  in  cooperative  action. 


*Coiirtesy  of  School  of  Education,  Conference  on  Secondary  Education,  University  <tf 
Colorado. 
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e.    The  use  of  the  school  to  promote  the  continuous  reconstruction 
of  society  in  harmony  with  the  constantly  emerging  social  ideals. 

"The  high  school  has  resisted  change  much  more  effectively  than 
has  the  elementary  school  curriculum." — Arthur  L.  Harris,  Princi- 
pal, McKinley  High  School. 

FACTS  AND  IDEAS 

The  Headline  Book  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  entitled,  "War  Drums 
and  Peace  Plans,"  points  out  that  such  international  steps  toward  peafce  as 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  and  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  have  not 
been  sufficiently  effective  when  faced  by  crucial  tests,  quite  largely  because 
the  economic  problems  of  the  world  have  not  been  solved  to  suit  all  nations. 
There  are  some  who  have  and  others  who  have  not.  Today  the  British 
Empire  and  the  United  States  control  two-thirds  of  the  raw  materials  of  the 
world.  The  "have  not"  countries  find  it  difficult  to  proceed  without  ma- 
terials, so  two  suggestions  are  proposed  whereby  these  countries  can  ob- 
tain these  things  without  resorting  to  war.  "The  first  is  the  revival  of 
trade  between  nations  as  a  result  of  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  workers  and  farmers.  The  second  is  planned  pro- 
duction and  distribution  on  the  basis  of  need."  It  is  pointed  out  in  this 
booklet  that  world  confidence,  a  world  without  the  fear  of  war,  is  necessary 
before  either  of  these  methods  can  succeed. 

Another  of  the  Headline  Books,  War  Tomorroiv :  Will  We  Keep  Out?  de- 
scribes the  cost  of  the  World  War  to  the  United  States.  More  than  350,000 
men  were  killed  or  wounded.  We  have  now  spent  more  than  55  thousand  billion 
dollars  for  the  War  including  costs  at  the  time,  the  unpaid  war  debts  and  the 
aftermath  of  the  War.  This  sum  would  pay  for  all  of  the  churches  in  the 
United  States,  pay  the  total  cost  of  all  education  for  five  years,  pay  for  all 
of  our  surfaced  roads,  pay  for  our  total  cost  of  all  medical  care  for  five  years, 
pay  for  the  total  fire  losses  for  twenty  years.  This  pamphlet  concludes: 
"The  new  scientific  age  of  power  has  bound  ail  the  nations  of  the  world 
together.  Our  fate  is  tied  up,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  with  the  fate  of 
Germany,  of  Italy,  of  Russia,  of  Japan.  As  long  as  there  is  war  anywhere 
in  the  world,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  drawn  into  it,  or  of  being  hurt  by  it. 
It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  we  join  with  the  other  nations  in  an  intelli- 
gent and  determined  effort  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  war.  ...  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  as  Americans  to  say  'we  don't  like  war.'  We  said  that  in 
1914." 

The  story  of  America's  foreign  policy  reveals  many  of  the  same  nationalis- 
tic policies  that  have  been  followed  by  other  nations.  In  -the  past.  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  for  example,  were  also  dominated  by  the  desire 
to  expand.  They  established  colonial  outposts  and  strategic  bases  so  that 
they  might  capture  foreign  markets  and  become  strong.  We,  too,  have  in- 
sisted on  freedom  of  choice  without  interference  or  obligation,  we  have 
expanded  territory  and  trade,  we  have  defended  strategic  national  interests 
by  force  and  by  the  indirect  economic  control  of  "Dollar  Diplomacy,"  we  have 
protected  home  industry  thru  high  tariffs,  we  have  built  up  a  big  navy  to 
defend  our  commerce  and  our  national  prestige.  Today  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Italy  are  adopting  the  same  policies  of  nationalistic  expansion.  Today  such 
policies  mean  war.  But  we  can  condemn  what  these  nations  are  doing  only 
if  we  are  prepared  to  assist  in  finding  some  means  by  which  they  can  peace- 
fully meet  their  legitimate  needs. — Ryllis  Alexander  Goslin  and  William  T. 
Stone  in  Headline  Book  America  Contradicts  Herself. 

No  nation  can  live  entirely  to  itself.  Each  one  of  us  has  learned  the  glories 
of  independence.  Let  each  one  of  us  learn  the  glories  of  interdependence. 
Economically,  we  supply  each  other's  needs;  intellectually,  we  maintain  a 
constant,  a  growing  exchange  of  culture,  of  science,  and  of  thought;  spirit- 
ually, the  life  of  each  can  well  enrich  the  life  of  all.  We  are  showing  in 
International  relations  what  we  have  long  known  in  private  relations — that 
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good  neighbors  make  a  good  community. — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  before  the 
Congress  of  Brazil,  November  27,  1936. 

In  hearts  too  young  for  enmity 

There  lies  the  way  to  make  men  free; 

When  children's  friendships  are  worldv^^ide. 

New  ages  will  be  glorified. 

Let  child  love  child  and  strife  will  cease. 

Disarm  the  hearts,  for  that  is  peace. 

— Ethel  Blair  Jordan. 

HOW  TO  DISTINGUISH  BETWEEN  PROPAGANDA  AND  EDUCATION* 

(By  Francis  Peterson,  Supervising  Principal,  West  Hawaii) 

First  of  all,  behind  the  words  of  the  topic,  "How  to  Distinguish  Between 
Propaganda  and  Education",  there  are  a  number  of  assumptions  which 
we  do  well  to  get  out  into  the  open  at  once.  If  some  of  these  seem  just 
plainly  obvious,  they  are  so  fundamental  to  our  discussion  that  I  propose 
not  to  apologize  for  calling  attention  to  them  

1.  The  asumption  that  there  is  a  type  of  propaganda  which  we  should 
be  determined  to  recognize  as  such,  and  be  as  much  determined  to  keep 
out  of  our  education. 

2.  The  assumption  that  this  propaganda  is  inimical  to  all  properly  con- 
ceived education. 

3.  The  assumption  that  such  propaganda  is  to  be  feared  not  only  in  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls,  but  also  in  adult  education. 

4.  The  assumption  that  there  are  persons,  groups,  interests,  who  are 
eager,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to  use  us — you  see,  we  are  not  propagandists — 
to  use  us  and  our  educational  program  as  agencies  for  their  propaganda. 

5.  The  assumption  that  there  are  propogandists  who  will — deliberately 
and  with  malice  afore  thought — use  education  to  promote  the  interests  of 
their  own  group  at  the  expense  of  the  best  interest  of  other  groups. 

6.  The  assumption  that  these  propagandists  are  convinced  that  edu- 
cation can  be  made  effective  in  influencing  people. 

7.  The  assumption  that  propaganda  may  come  in  such  subtle  ways  and 
forms  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult — should  we  say,  even  for  the  very  elect 
in  education? — to  distinguish  it  from  education.  To  put  it  baldly,  that 
propagandists  are  constantly  trying  their  subtlest  to  "put  it  over"  on  us 
in  education. 

8.  The  assumption — and  not  the  least  significant  one  of  them — that 
while  we  may  know  not  what  others  may  be,  as  for  us  here  now  in  con- 
vention assembled,  we  know  that  we  are  not  propagandists. 

9.  The  assumption — the  last  I  shall  point, out,  but  one  that  better  than 
any  of  the  others  can  be  used  as  a  warning  to  us  that  assumptions  are 
treacherous  and  should  be  scrutinized  very,  very  carefully — the  assump- 
tion that  if  we  would  learn  how  to  distinguish  between  propaganda  and 
education,  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  assign  the  problem  as  a  topic  to  some 
one  person  and  he  can  tell  us — briefly,  quickly,  once  and  for  all — just 
how  so  to  distinguish. 

No,  there  is  no  easy  way  of  telling  the  difference  between  propaganda 
and  education.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  set  up  a  nice  little  simple 
formula  that  will  enable  us  to  do  the  trick.  One  real  difficulty  is  this, 
that  given  a  person  who  is  good  at  singling  out  propaganda,  we  find  that 
it  is  not  only  difficult  for  him,  but  even  futile,  to  tell  me  for  instance,  how 
to  detect  propaganda  if  I  am  not  already  well  on  the  way  to  knowing 
propaganda  when  I  encounter  it.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  essen- 
tially: (1)  because  there  are  so  many  social  considerations  involved  that 
unless  a  person  has  acquired  that  broad  background  of  experience  and 
understanding  which  alone  can  give  him  the  necessary  discernment,  he 


♦Extracts  from  Paper  read  at  First  Territorial  Conference  on  Adult  Education,  University 
of  Hawaii,  March  24,  1937. 
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is  in  no  position  to  recognize  propaganda  in  a  situation;  and  (2)  because 
propaganda  is  sometimes  so  subtle  as  almost  to  deceive  even  the  very 

elect  in  education  

In  terms  of  what  they  are  seeking  to  accomplish,  many  propagandists, 
if  not  all,  can  be  placed  in  one  of  four  large  categories,  although  some  will 
belong  in  two  of  them,  some  even  in  all  four: 

1.  Those  who  are  just  plain  moneygrabbers.  In  extreme  cases,  these 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  attain  their  end.  Perhaps  the  most  glaring  example 
is  the  manufacturer  of  war  munitions,  who  has  contrived  to  enlist 
preachers,  teachers,  and  books  in  glorifying  war,  placed  military  toys  in 
the  hands  of  children,  and  deliberately  plotted  and  instigated  war  between 
groups  of  nations  while  selling  munitions  to  both. 

2.  Those  who  champion  the  status  quo:  the  traditionalists.  Their 
propaganda  is  especially  difficult  to  combat;  for,  the  very  fact  that  they 
resist  change  means  that  they  do  not  understand  that  change  is  inherent 
in  the  universe  as  also  in  all  human  life  and  experience.  In  addition,  they 
are,  very  many  of  them,  respectable,  well-intentioned,  and  thoroughly 
sincere  people.  But  their  very  sincerity  gives  them  great  zeal  in  de- 
fending the  past;  and  to  take  exception  to  their  views  is  to  expose  oneself 
to  their  charge  of  theoretical  impracticality,  utopianism,  heresy,  red  radi- 
calism, and  the  like. 

3.  Those  who  seek  personal  fame,  power,  social  prestige.  To  avoid 
offense,  it  is  well  that  we  find  an  example  back  there  in  history  some- 
where, for  instance,  Louis  XIV,  who  did  not  have  a  mere  policy  of 
"Soaking  the  rich,"  but  literally  soaked  everybody  in  order  to  surround 
himself  with  a  resplendent  and  glorious  court. 

4.  Those  who  would  convert  the  largest  possible  number  to  their 
particular  cult,  some  CAUSE  which  they  may  very  sincerely  believe  is  a 
great  good  to  their  fellowmen.  By  cult  I  mean  a  body  of  teachings 
basically  rooted  in  superstition  and  magic;  and  by  superstition  and  magic 
I  mean  all  thinking  that  purports  to  find  a  reality  outside  of  human  ex- 
perience. But  find  your  own  concrete  example  of  this  type  of  propa- 
gandist. I  beg  to  be  excused  for  fear  of  striking  too  close  to  home  even 
though  we  go  back  to  ancient  history  for  a  horrible  example. 

How  TO  Recognize  Them! 

Only  a  person  who  has  that  broad  background  of  experience  and  under- 
standing which  alone  can  give  him  sufficient  insight  can  do  a  good  job  of 
distinguishing  between  propaganda  and  education.    The  point  needs  to  be 

made  that  such  a  person  thinks  realistically  ,  his  general  social 

outlook  has  in  it  as  a  central  emphasis  a  deep  concern  for  the  general 
welfare  of  all  

The  Way  Out. 

Thus,  if  we  think  of  our  topic  as  it  applies  to  the  general  public,  the 
only  way  out  seems  to  be  that  we  must  depart  from  such  phases  of  tra- 
ditional education  that  represent  an  unthinking  taking-over  of  opinion  and 
belief  from  some  authority,  and  in  their  place  introduce  practices  built 
essentially  on  the  basis  of  active  problem-solving  that  make  necessary 
an  evaluation  of  ideas  in  terms  of  vital  present-day  questions.  Such  a 
program  would  provide  much  opportunity  for  individual  investigation  and 
the  expression  of  personal  opinion. 

•  If  objection  is  made  that  this  is  a  long-time  process,  the  answer  is  that 
no  quick,  easy  way  can  be  substituted  for  it.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
bVinging  up  a  generation  that  will  in  any  considerable  degree  know  how  to 
distinguish  propaganda  from  education,  and  that  is  to  provide  maximum 
opportunity  to  practice  judgment  in  making  such  distinction.  Large 
numbers  of  men  and  women  today  have  never  had  this  opportunity,  in 
any  real  sense.  Witness  the  World  War  and  propaganda;  especially,  let 
us  say,  that  classic  about  German  atrocities.  Adults  and  educated  persons 
seemed  not  much  more  proof  against  it  than  mere  children  and  the  un- 
educated.   More  than  that:  it  is  not  at  all  certain  as  many  would  assure 
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us  that  we  learned  our  lesson  during  the  World  War,  and  never  again  can 

we  be  duped  by  any  such  propaganda  May  I  present  a  few 

samples  of  propaganda? 

1.  Very  few  people  are  capable  of  doing  any  thinking. 

2.  The  Nordic  people  are  superior  to  other  peoples. 

3.  The  children  of  parents  in  the  laboring  class  are  not  entitled  to  a 
high  school  education. 

4.  War  is  inevitable,  for  man  is  by  nature  selfish. 

5.  One  real  danger  is  that  we  shall  be  educating  people  beyond  their 
intelligence. 

6.  In  conducting  this  business,  my  primary  purpose  is  to  give  service. 

7.  It  was  never  intended  that  women  should  serve  on  the  jury, 

8.  Woman's  place  is  in  the  home. 

9.  Women  are  not  as  intelligent  as  men. 

10.  If  he  expresses  such  ideas,  he  should  have  his  naturalization  papers 
revoked,  and  be  sent  back  to  the  country  from  which  he  came. 

11.  If  I  had  my  way  about  it,  no  person  would  be  allowed  to  make  a 
public  speech  in  the  United  States  in  any  other  language  than 
English. 

12.  They  pay  no  taxes,  therefore  it  is  only  fair  that  they  pay  a  high- 
school  tuition  for  their  children. 

13.  When  as  a  Republican  I  undertake  to  discuss  the  protective  tariff, 
I  propose  to  deal  with  facts,  and  facts  only. 

14.  "And  remember,  friends,  you  can't  buy  a  better  gasoline  than 
Highoctane." 
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MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  EIGHTH 

To  What  Extent  Can  North  Carolina  Buy  The  Educational 
Services  She  Needs? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EMPHASIS  IN  DISCUSSION  AND  PLANNING 

1.  What  is  (are)  the  purpose  (or  purposes)  of  education? 

2.  Through  what  avenues  can  education  be  encouraged? 

3.  What  total  services  should  be  provided  for? 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  local  community  v^^hat  can  be  assumed  by  the 
local  group?  The  State?  The  National?  By  voluntary  organi- 
zations, community,  and  governmental  agencies? 

5.  What  are  the  sources  of  wealth  from  which  support  might  be 
gained? 

6.  Can  the  total  wealth  supply  the  necessary  budget? 

7.  What  plan  will  make  total  wealth  available  for  use  in  buying 
educational  services? 

8.  Should  any  type  of  wealth  be  exempted  from  support?  Should 
discrimination  be  made  in  taxing  various  types  of  wealth?  Levels? 

9.  Are  North  Carolinians  tax  "slackers"?  How  is  the  average  citizen 
taxed  and  benefited  as  compared  with  the  average  citizen  in  other 
states  and  countries? 

10.  Does  North  Carolina  receive  value  for  every  dollar  appropriated  for 
education? 

11.  Is  the  Ayres  Scale  for  ranking  states  according  to  educational  pro- 
visions a  fair  measure  of  educational  opportunity? 

PRINCIPLES  WHICH  SHOULD  UNDERLY  THE  DISCUSSIONS 

"The  people  have  the  right  to  the  privilege  of  education,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right." — Constitution  of 
North  Carolina. 

"North  Carolina  is  too  poor  not  to  educate,  and  we  must  not  fail  to 
meet  the  situation  adequately." — Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Governor  of  North 
Carolina. 

"Economy  in  governmental  expenditures — national,  state,  and  local — 
should  be  constructive  in  nature,  not  adding  needlessly  to  unemployment, 
nor  forcing  the  elimination  of  services  essential  to  the  public  welfare." — 
Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Tax  Policy  to  Aid  Economic  Recovery  and 
Permanent  Prosperity,  Tax  Policy  League. 

"I  am  definitely  in  favor  or  retrieving  our  lost  ground,  continuing  the 
process  of  restoration  of  salaries  to  the  former  level,  and  increasing  the 
facilities  of  our  public  school  system,  including  the  encouragement  of 
public  libraries  in  every  county,  until  adequate  opportunities  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  childhood." — Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

"To  me,  there  is  nothing  more  important  than  the  planning  of  facilities 
of  public  education  for  youth  and  adults,  so  that  all  citizens  shall  have 
access  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  vital  social,  political,  and  economic 
alternatives  from  which  they  may  choose  in  deciding  the  future  of  our 
democratic  society."^ — Dr.  J.  W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

"The  great  educational  task  is  not  that  of  training  the  genius;  rather 
it  is  that  of  creating  and  fostering  in  the  masses,  the  source  and  in- 
spiration of  talent,  a  growing  consciousness  of  and  interest  in  beauty." — 
Anonymous. 

"Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-brought 
From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used 
Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Thro'  future  time  by  power  of  thought." — Tennyson. 
"No  man  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  control  of  the  Present  who  is 
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ignorant  of  the  Past;  and  no  people  who  are  indifferent  to  their  Past  need 
hope  to  make  their  Future  great." — Anonymous. 

"The  public  school  is  one  generation's  torch  to  the  succeeding  one." — 
John  H.  Cook,  Woman's  College,  U.  N.  C.  _  ^ 

"Public  education  is  defined  as  a  function  of  the  State  government  in 
each  of  the  48  States.  Its  support  is  virtually  accepted,  in  principle  at 
least,  as  a  state  obligation  throughout  the  country.  In  practice,  however, 
there  is  wide  variation  in  the  degree  of  the  responsibility  assumed  by  the 
several  states  for  the  financial  support  of  their  public  schools.  While  no 
state  evades  the  entire  burden,  the  major  part  of  the  load  is  shifted  in 
most  instances  to  local  units  and  consequently  to  local  taxpayers. 

"Some  states  have  interpreted  their  responsibility  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  to  mean  that  the  state  itself  should  furnish  sufficient 
revenue  to  pay  for  an  acceptable  school  program;  others  appear  to  have 
interpreted  their  responsibility  to  be  fully  discharged  by  authorizing  or 
requiring  local  subdivisions  of  the  state  to  establish  public  schools  and  to 
levy  local  taxes  for  their  support  with  but  little  financial  assistance  from 
the  state.  The  result  of  these  various  interpretations  of  responsibility  is 
a  wide  variety  of  types  and  systems  of  public-school  support.  In  some, 
the  financial  resources  have  been  made  approximately  the  same  for  all 
public  schools;  in  others,  financial  resources  vary  with  the  poverty  or  the 
wealth  of  the  many  local  school  districts. 

"Great  interest  is  manifested  in  plans  developed  by  the  various  states  for 
financing  the  public  schools,  particularly  those  developed  or  revised  in  recent 
years.  This  manuscript  reports  a  number  of  such  plans.  It  should  be 
helpful  to  states  facing  unsolved  problems  in  school  finance. — Timon  Covert, 
Foreword,  Bui.  1936,  No.  4,  Office  of  Education. 

SOME  BRIEFS  FROM  REPORTS  WHICH  SHOULD  HELP  IN  MAKING 
FAIR  AND  INFORMATIVE  DISCUSSIONS 

Superintendent  Erwin's  Program. 

1.  Restoration  of  salaries. 

2.  Expansion  of  the  curriculum,  including  vocational  education,  music 
and  art. 

3.  Some  provision  for  a  more  adequate  opportunity  for  exceptional 
children. 

4.  Provision  for  supplementation  extended  to  large  rural  districts. 

5.  Provision  for  free  basal  textbooks  in  the  elementary  grades. 

6.  Provision  for  the  addition  of  a  twelfth  grade  supported  by  the  State. 

7.  More  adequate  provision  for  transportation  facilities,  including  the 
replacement  of  all  worn-out  and  mechanically  unfit  busses. 

8.  Provision  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

9.  The   strengthening  of   the   qualifications   of  a   superintendent  of 
schools. 

10.    Provision  for  funds  from  which  counties  may  secure  small  loans  to 
meet  their  urgent  building  needs. 

Education  in  the  Nation.  John  W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  made  the  following  statements  in  a  report  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ickes  on  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  country 
during  1936:  (1)  Fewer  states  were  in  need  of  Federal  emergency 
funds  to  keep  their  schools  in  operation  during  the  past  year  than 
during  the  two  or  three  preceding  years.  School  plants  throughout 
the  Nation  were  improved  with  assistance  of  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration. (2)  Teachers'  salaries  in  both  rural  and  urban  communities 
and  expenditures  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  school  plants  also 
showed  increase.  (3)  Kindergartens,  schools  and  classes  for  handi- 
capped children,  night  schools,  art,  music,  home  economics,  physical 
education,  curtailed  or  eliminated  in  many  school  systems  during  early 
years  of  the  depression,  are  being  gradually  restored.    (4)  Enrollments 
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in  the  lower  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  have  been  decreasing  due 
to  the  falling  birth  rate,  while  high  school  enrollments  have  been  in- 
creasing. (5)  The  number  of  pupils  who  came  back  to  high  school  as 
post-graduates,  and  the  number  enrolling  in  junior  colleges  was  greatly 
increased.  (6)  Special  interest  in  young  boys  and  girls  out  of  school 
was  developed  through  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  (7)  Report  cards  are  being  reorganized  to  in- 
form parents  of  new  school  objectives  and  to  enlist  fuller  cooperation 
for  home  guidance  as  an  aid  in  attaining  newer  educational  goals. 
(8)  Use  of  tests  in  the  classroom  or  guidance  situation  is  becoming 
better  defined  and  understood.  (9)  Educators  and  parents  are  recog- 
nizing the  value  of  pre-schools  and  adult  education.  (10)  The  most 
outstanding  feature  of  new  school  finance  plans  in  many  states  is  pro- 
vision for  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  funds  for  the  public  schools 
from  state-wide  sources  than  had  been  provided  previously. 

Yearly  Cost  Per  Pupil  in  A.  D.  A.  Another  study  made  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  reveals  the  average  yearly  cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  several  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
school  year  1933-34.  North  Carolina,  the  study  shows,  had  a  per  pupil 
cost  based  on  average  daily  attendance  of  $3  9.43,  and  ranked  sixth  from 
the  lowest  in  this  respect.  Arkansas  with  a  per  pupil  cost  of  $31.70 
ranked  lowest  and  New  York's  •$152.85  per  pupil  cost  was  highest. 
The  average  for  the  U.  S.  was  $87.67. 

Expenditures  at  Filling  Stations  vs.  Per  Pupil  Expenditure.  The  Neics 
Letter  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  1,  carried  an 
interesting  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"The  respective  expenditures  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  at  filling 
stations  and  on  public  education  offer  most  interesting  contrasts.  North 
Carolinians  spent  at  filling  stations  an  average  of  $10  9  per  automobile 
and  only  four  states  spent  more  per  automobile.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  average  expenditure  for  all  school  purposes  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  was  $24.18  and  only  two  states  in  the  Union  spent 
less  per  pupil.  These  two  states  are  Mississippi,  $23.55,  and  Arkansas, 
$22.60.  Both  of  these  states  have  larger  Negro  ratios  than  North 
Carolina.  As  a  matter  of  fact  four  or  five  other  Southern  states  have 
larger  Negro  ratios  than  North  Carolina,  yet  they  spent  more  on  public 
education  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance." 

Financing  Public  Education.  The  January  number  of  the  Research  Bulletin 
of  the  National  Education  Association  gives  some  interesting  facts  con^ 
cerning  the  financing  of  public  education  for  the  school  year  1933-1934: 

National  estimated  income  $50,174,000,000 

Per  cent  income  expended  for  all  public 

education    3.87 

Total  cost  of  public  education  $  1,940,133,433  100.00 

For  elementary  and  secondary  schools  $  1,720,105,229  88.7 

Colleges  and  universities  $  181,081,554  9.3 

Teacher-training  institutions   $  38,946,650  2.0 

Total  enrollment  approximately   27,000,000 

North  Carolina  estimated  income  $  767,662,200 

Per  cent  of  income  expended  for  all  public 

education    3.Ci- 

Total  expenditures  for  public  education  $  27,723,130  100.0 

Elementary  and  secondary    $  22,556,788  81.4 

Colleges  and  universities  $  4,520,520  16.3 

Teacher-training  institutions   $  645,822  2.3 

Elementary  and  secondary  expenditure  per 

pupil  enrolled   :   $25.19 
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Elementary  and  secondary  expenditure  per 

pupil  in  a.d.a   $  29.81 

North  Carolina's  rank  on  expenditure  per 

pupil  enrolled    45 

North  Carolina's  rank  on  expenditure  per 

pupil  in  a.d  a   47 


Federal  Aid  for  Educational  Purposes.  During  1933-34  North  Carolina  was 
allotted  a  total  of  $30,333,045  by  the  Federal  government  for  all  purposes. 
A  part  of  this'  amount  was  for  certain  major  educational  purposes  as 


follows: 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  $  50,000 

Agricultural  extension  service   251,469 

Vocational  education  and  rehabilitation   —  235,533 

Grants  for  college  and  university  buildings   34,550 

Emergency  education  program   —  191,778 

Student  aid  program   89,562 

Rural  school  continuation   500,000 


Total  $2,548,662 

Income,  Wealth  and  School  Expenditures.  The  income  and  wealth  of  a 
state  indicate  its  economic  ability  to, support  education.  The  figures  given 
below  for  North  Carolina  are  exceptionally  interesting: 

Estimated  income   $  767,662,200 

Wealth  in  1932  $3,615,526,000 

Expenditures  for  all  public  education  $  27,723,130 

Value  of  all  public  school  property  $  138,877,155 

Value  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 

property    .   $  107,080,903 

Per  cent  expenditures  of  wealth   .77 

Per  cent  value  of  property  is  of  wealth   3.84 

Wealth  per  pupil  enrolled  in  elementary 

and  secondary  schools   $4,037.33 

North  Carolina's  rank   45 

Income  per  pupil  enrolled  in  elementary 

and  secondary  schools   $  857.22 

North  Carolina's  rank   45 

Value  of  public  elementary  and  secondary 

school  property  per  pupil  enrolled   $  120.00 

North  Carolina's  rank    40 

Private  Expenditures  as  Compared  with  Expenditures  for  Education.  Data 
on  certain  types  of  private  expenditures,  while  they  can  not  actually  be 
said  to  measure  economic  ability  of  a  state,  do  give  some  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  ability  to  spend  money.  The  following  figures  for  North 
Carolina  are  very  interesting: 

Expenditures  for  all  public  education  $27,723,130 

Expenditures  for  life  insurance  $36,335,394 

Purchase  price  of  new  passenger  automobiles  $31,615,191 

Total  amount  of  savings  accounts  $65,674,000 

Per  cent  expenditures  for  education  is  of 

expenditures  for  life  insurance     76.30 

Per  cent  expenditures  for  education  is  of 

expenditures  for  new  automobiles  .   87.69 

Per  cent  expenditures  for  education  is  of 

total  amount  in  savings     42.21 

Expenditures  for  tobacco   -$25,267,200 

Expenditures   for   soft   drinks,  ice-cream, 

candy  and  chewing  gum  $21,290,413 
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Expenditures  for  theatres,  movies  and  other 
amusements   

Expenditures  for  toilet  preparations  and 
beauty  parlor  services  


$  5,520,000 


$  3,106,000 


Total  (last  four  items)  

Per  cent  expenditures  for  schools  is  of  total 
last  four  items  


$55,183,613 


50.24 


"While  there  are  encouraging  signs  of  improvement  in  teachers' 
salaries,  many  teachers  still  work  for  extremely  small  salaries.  Reports 
from  27  states,  plus  a  knowledge  of  state  minimum  salary  laws,  make 
possible  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers  receiving  less  than  $750 
and  $450  yearly.  The  sum  of  $750  is  a  yearly  salary  roughly  equal  to 
the  minimum  hourly  wages  of  the  'blanket  code'  for  a  'factory  of 
mechanical  worker  or  artisan'.  The  sum  of  $450  may  be  used  as  the 
code  minimum  if  one  distributes  the  teacher's  salary  over  the  school 
term  only,  rather  than  over  the  entire  year.  Of  the  entire  teaching  force 
of  the  nation,  nearly  one  in  three  receives  less  than  $750;  one  in  sixteen 
receives  less  than  $450  per  year.  About  250,000  teachers  to  whom  is 
entrusted  the  education  of  some  7,000,000  children  receive  annual  wages 
below  the  minimum  for  factory  hands  under  the  'blanket  code'.  This 
estimate  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  even  the  meager 
salaries  fixed  in  many  teachers'  contracts  are  unpaid  or  paid  in  heavily 
discounted  warrants." — Major  Trends  in  Public  Education,  N.  E.  A.  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Emergency  in  Education. 

"The  question  of  vocational  efficiency  concerns  not  only  the  worker,  but 
also  his  employers  and  his  clients  as  well.  When  the  worker  is  below  his 
normal  effectiveness,  his  employers  or  his  clients  are  receiving  less  than 
they  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  frequently  less  than  they  pay  for.  School 
teachers  have  both  clients  and  employers.  The  children  in  the  schools 
are  their  clients,  and  the  school  authorities  and  society  in  general  are 
their  employers.  When  a  teacher  falls  below  normal  efficiency,  the  pupils 
suffer  and  society  is  wasting  money.  To  the  extent  that  economic  de- 
pendence or  the  threat  of  dependence  reduces  the  vocational  efficiency  of 
workers,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  employers  and  clients.  To 
the  extent  that  financial  independence  contributes  to  high  personal  morale 
and  working  efficiency,  it  should  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  those 
who  pay  the  bill  and  expect  a  high  type  of  service  in  return."  P.  13, 
Sixth  Yearbook.    Department  of  Classroom  Teachers. 

The  Significance  of  Education  in  Sparsely  Settled  Communities.  "The 
goal  of  American  education  is  that  all  children  have  the  fullest  possible 
opportunity  for  growth  and  development  according  to  their  individual 
needs  and  abilities.  The  large  objectives  of  education  do  not  differ  be- 
cause of  location  or  economic  conditions  either  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  concerned  or  of  the  communities  in  which  they  chance  to  be 
reared  and  attend  school.  The  means  by  which  and  to  some  extent  the 
ways  in  which  the  opportunities  for  growth  are  extended  do,  however, 
differ;  sometimes,  following  accepted  principles  of  differentiation,  to 
enable  education  to  capitalize  on  the  environmental  resources  and  adjust 
its  program  to  individual  and  community  needs;  at  others,  because  educa- 
tional administrative  organization  has  not  yet  become  adjusted  to 
achieving  the  difficult  task  of  providing  equitability  in  educational  op- 
portunity among  widely  differentiated  social  and  economic  situations. 

"The  definite  and  inevitable  tendency  for  wealth  as  well  as  population 
to  concentrate  in  urban  communities  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  the 
children  of  such  communities  advantages  in  broadened,  often  superior 
facilities  in  education  which  less-favored  communities  have  in  the  past 
failed  largely  to  offer.  While  it  is  an  accepted  principle  that  rural  chil- 
dren cannot  safely  be  satisfied  with  less  comprehensive  educational 
offerings  than  are  essential  for  all  children,  provision  for  such  offerings 
creates  problems  far  more  difficult  to  surmount  in  sparsely  populated 
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areas  than  in  those  of  greater  population  density.  A  special  discussion  of 
education  trends  in  such  communities  finds  its  justification  in  a  Nation- 
wide survey  of  education  largely  because  of  two  major  considerations — 
the  number  of  children  concerned  (slightly  less  than  half  the  total  popu- 
lation of  school  age),  and  the  rather  widespread  inadequacy  of  the  educa- 
tional facilities  offered  them,  judged  by  accepted  or  even  prevailing 
standards  for  schools  in  the  country  as  a  whole." — Katherine  Cook,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  in  Chap.  V,  Biennial  Survey.    U.  S.  Education,  1934-6. 

Facts  and  Ideas.  The  estimated  national  income  of  the  United  States  for 
1934  was  $50,174,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $1,940,133,433  was  expended 
for  all  public  education.  This  represents  an  annual  cost  of  about  $26  or 
7c  a  day  for  each  person  over  21  years  of  age  in  our  population. 

New  York  spent  $124.32  each  year  for  each  child  enrolled  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  1933-3  4.  Mississippi  at  the  other  extreme  spent 
only  $18.93  per  pupil  enrolled. 

In  the  United  States  in  193  4  local  governments  assumed  about  7  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
state  governments  provided  about  23  percent  of  the  total.  The  federal 
government  provided  slightly  more  than  1  percent.  Thruout  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  there  is  a  tendency  for  local  governments  to  provide  a 
lower  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  schools  and  for  the  state  governments 
to  provide  a  higher  percentage. 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  expenditures  for  all  public  education 
were  22.7  percent  of  the  total  tax  collections  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  combined.  The  variations  among  the  states  from  this 
national  average  expenditure  of  nearly  23c  out  of  each  tax  dollar  collected 
are  from  43c  in  Wyoming  to  8c  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  latter  state  the 
low  ratio  of  school  expenditures  to  total  tax  collections  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  $260,000,000  of  taxes  collected  in  the  state  were  taken  by  the  federal 
government.  Is  this  an  argument  for  federal  assistance  in  the  support  of 
education? 

In  the  state  of  Delaware  9  2.5  percent  of  the  income  for  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  was  furnished  by  the  state  government  in  1934. 
In  Oregon  1.8  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  schools  was  provided  by  the  state 
government.    The  United  States  average  was  23.4  percent. 

Elementary  and  secondary  school  expenditures  in  1934  were  26  percent 
lower  than  in  1930  while  expenditures  for  all  governmental  purposes  other 
than  education  rose  almost  33  percent. 
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TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  NINTH—NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY 


What  Has  Past  Leadership  Achieved  And  How  Can  We  Develop 
Effective  Leadership  For  The  Future? 


YOUR  CHILDREN 

Your  children  are  not  your  children. 

They  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Life's 

longing  for  itself. 
They  come  thru  you  but  not  from  you. 
And  tho  they  are  with  you  yet  they  belong 

not  to  you. 
You  may  give  them  your  love  but  not  your 

thoughts. 

For  they  have  their  own  thoughts. 
You  may  house  their  bodies  but  not  their 
souls, 

For  their  souls  dwell  in  the  house  of  to- 
morrow, which  you  cannot  visit,  not 
even  in  your  dreams. 

You  may  strive  to  be  like  them,  but  seek 
not  to  make  them  like  you. 

For  life  goes  not  backward  to  yesterday. 

— Kahlil  Gibran. 


THE  TEACHER 

The  teacher  is  a  prophet. 

He  lays  the  foundation  of  tomorrow. 

The  teacher  is  an  artist ; 

He  works  with  the  precious  clay  of  un- 
folding personality. 

The  teacher  is  a  builder ; 

He  works  with  the  higher  and  finer  values 
of  civilization. 

The  teacher  is  a  friend ; 

His  heart  responds  to  the  faith  and  de- 
votion of  his  students. 

The  teacher  is  a  citizen ; 

He  is  selected  and  licensed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  society. 

The  teacher  is  a  pioneer; 

He  is  always  attempting  the  impossible  and 
winning  out. 

The  teacher  is  a  believer ; 

He  has  abiding  faith  in  the  improvability 
of  the  human  race. 

— Joy  Elmer  Morgan. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  EMPHASIS  IN  DISCUSSION  AND  PLANNING 


1.  Who  were  the  following  and  what  ideas,  ideals,  and  achievements 
characterized  their  lives:  Horace  Mann,  Edward  Moseley,  Archi- 
bald D.  Murphy,  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  Gabriel  Holmes,  William  A.  Gra- 
ham, Henry  Barnard,  Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  Charles  B.  Aycock, 
Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  Nathaniel  Macon,  and  other  figures  in  State  and 
national  advances? 

2.  Are  the  ideals  and  ideas  of  these  leaders  suited  to  our  State  and 
Nation  in  the  twentieth  century? 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  contributions  to  be  made  by  lay  and  pro- 
fessional leaders  and  work  out  plans  for  the  integral  cooperation 
of  these  groups, 

4.  What  attitude  should  leadership  assume  toward  natural  resources? 
Toward  small  phases  of  large  programs  of  utilization,  conservation, 
control,  ownership  of  natural  resources? 

5.  How  is  the  public  to  know  when  a  school  is  good? 

6.  How  can  a  democracy  secure  a  continuous  and  orderly  improvement 
of  life  within  its  borders? 

7.  What  factors  are  responsible  for  a  comfortable  living  or  lack  of  it? 

8.  How  is  public  opinion  formed? 

9.  What  is  the  place  of  leaders  in  a  democracy? 

10.  What  are  the  chief  assets  and  liabilities  of  North  Carolina? 

11.  What  current  developments  elsewhere  may  affect  life  in  this  State. 

12.  What  new  forms  of  business,  recreation,  health,  welfare,  and  cul- 
ture can  and  should  be  introduced? 

13.  How  do  these  phases  of  life  compare  with  those  elsewhere? 

14.  What  can  be  done  to  make  new  opportunities  for  all? 

15.  To  what  extent  do  or  could  cultural,  social,  and  educational  op- 
portunities affect  our  business  outlook? 


PRINCIPLES  WHICH  SHOULD  GOVERN  DISCUSSIONS  AND  PLANS 

"The  highest  service  we  can  perform  for  others  is  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves." — Horace  Mann. 

"I  beseech  you  to  treasure  up  in  your  hearts  these  my  parting  words: 
Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won  some  victory  for  humanity."— 
Horace  Mann. 
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"A  patriot  is  known  by  the  interest  he  takes  in  the  education  of  the 
young." — Horace  Mann. 

"Education  is  our  political  safety.  Outside  of  this  ark,  all  is  deluge." — 
Horace  Mann. 

"Had  I  the  power  I  would  scatter  libraries  over  the  land  as  the  sower 
sows  his  wheatfield." — Horace  Mann. 

"In  our  country,  and  in  our  times,  no  man  is  worthy  the  honored  name 
of  statesman,  who  does  not  include  the  highest  practicable  education  of 
the  people  in  all  his  plans  of  administration." — Horace  Mann. 

"The  best  means  of  forming  a  manly,  vigorous,  and  happy  people  will 
be  found  in  the  right  education  of  youth — without  this  foundation,  every 
other  means,  in  my  opinion,  must  fail." — George  Washington. 

"For  me,  I  mean  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  the  labor;  let  who  will 
enter  into  the  harvest." — Henry  Barnard. 

"As  organized  education  turns  to  the  future  ...  it  discards  the  theory 
of  automatic  democracy.  It  recognizes  that  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
property,  work,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  shadows,  unless  those 
who  claim  the  rights  are  competent  and  have  the  moral  power  necessary 
to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  the  social  arrangements  in  which  rights 
may  be  realized.  If  this  obligation  is  staggering  in  its  dimensions,  edu- 
cational leadership  must  accept  it,  acquire  the  knowledge,  and  put  forth 
the  sustained  effort  calculated  to  discharge  it.  Here,  too,  in  facing  the 
future,  education  re-emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  merely  one  pro- 
fession among  many,  one  branch  of  government  among  many.  Its 
functions  are  all  encompassing.  Its  duties  are  unique  in  their  human 
aspects." — Education  Policies  Commission. 

"I  believe  the  time  is  close  at  hand  in  North  Carolina  when  the  mere 
accident  of  birth  and  dwelling-place  will  not  longer  fix  the  educational 
opportunities  of  childhood,  but  that  this  great  State  of  ours,  exercising  its 
giant's  strength,  will  rea'jh  out  into  the  remotest  boundaries,  from  the 
mountains  yonder  in  Tennessee  to  the  lowlands  down  at  the  Atlantic,  and 
extend  to  every  child  born  under  our  flag,  ixi  whatever  economic  condition, 
in  whatever  social  station,  an  unhindered  chance  to  grow  and  bid  him 
drink  freely  of  the  water  of  life  provided  for  him  in  abundance  by  a  great 
and  generous  people." — Arch  T.  Allen. 

"We  now  know  that  men  live  their  way  into  their  thinking  far  more 
than  they  think  their  way  into  their  living. 

"This  means  that  the  education  we  need  must,  in  addition  to  the  more 
obvious  diets  for  the  mind,  include  those  stimulations  and  disciplines  that 
sensitize  and  enrich  man's  capacity  for  worthy  emotional  and  aesthetic 
response  to  some  of  the  overlooked  needs  of  modern  life. 

"Here,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  great  and  liberating  ministries  of  the  arts 
in  education. 

"Training  in  the  arts  can  develop  in  men  the  capacity  for  rich  and 
creative  emotional  and  aesthetic  response  to  things  that  the  purely  ra- 
tional mind,  however  well  trained,  may  wholly  miss,  and,  in  the  missing, 
leave  men's  lives  infinitely  poorer. 

"The  arts  can  make  some  very  distinctive  contributions  to  the  life  of 
our  time  through  education  contributions  that  are  none  the  less  real 
because  it  is  diflftcult  to  describe  them  in  terms  of  the  bookkeeping  system 
of  credits  and  grades  by  which  we  make  futile  attempt  to  capture  the 
more  elusive  values  of  genuine  education." — Glenn  Frank. 

OUTLINE  FOR  SURVEYING  AND  EVALUATING  LIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

How  We  Get  a  Living 

1.   Basic  industries — as  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing. 

How  and  why  they  originated?     Important  to  whom  or  what? 
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Thriving  or  not?  Percentage  of  population  engaged  in?  Changes 
taking  place?    State  and  national  ranking  of  each? 

2.  Other  enterprises — professions,  businesses,  services  (hotels,  beauty 
parlors,  government  workers,  transportation,  communication — ) 

How  related  to  success  of  industries? 

3.  Outlook  for  business. 

What  are  locally  sufficient?  Dependent  upon  state,  regional, 
national,  or  world  economic  areas?  Going  out  of  business?  Ex- 
panding? Changing  character?  Disadvantages  and  advantages  to 
the  community? 

4.  Outlook  for  employment. 

Jobs  for  all?  Types  unemployed?  Regulations  governing  condi- 
tions for  work?  Regulations  governing  standards  of  production? 
Employment  of  child  labor  and  married  women  restricted? 

What  Controls  Business 

1.  Ownership — by  local  individuals  or  groups?  Bank?  Out-of-state  indi- 
viduals or  corporations?    Cooperatives?    Powers  of  stockholders? 

2.  Operation  and  management — local  for  absentee  owners?  Leases? 
Farm  tenancy?  Government?  (Any  connection  with  HOLC,  AAA, 
RFC,  WPA,  etc.) 

3.  How  financed— amount  of  capital  involved  and  source?  Interest 
rates?  Rental  fees?  Influence  of  zoning  regulations  and  real  estate 
laws? 

4.  Is  there  any  racketeering? 

5.  Governmental  regulations? 

What  Is  Bought  and  Sold  W^ithin  the  State 
What  Is  Bought  and  Sold  Abroad 

What  Social  Factors  are  Raising  Standards  of  Living 

1.  Public  Health? 

2.  Social  security  and  other  welfare  phases? 

3.  Recreational  facilities? 

4.  Schools,  lyceums,  museums,  etc.? 

What  We  Get  for  Our  Money 

1.  Income  needed  for  family  of  five  to  be  decently  supplied  with  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  fuel,  medical  care,  recreation? 

2.  Percentage  having  comfortable  living?  Percentage  lacking?  Percent- 
age on  WPA?    On  NYA?    Industries  in  which  employed? 

3.  Satisfactory  working  conditions — hours,  wages,  sanitation,  light — in 
all  industries  and  enterprises? 

4.  What  movements  to  improve  life  for  workers?  Labor?  Consumer? 
Service?    Governmental?    How  used  by  school? 

5.  Satisfactory  social  and  educational  facilities — conservation  and  utili- 
zation of  natural  resources,  wage  and  price  regulations,  planning  in 
advance,  guidance  and  counseling? 


"Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves  their  power. 
Let  Fortune's  bubble  rise  and  fall ; 

Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 
Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

For  he  who  blesses  most,  is  blest ; 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave,  at  his  bequest. 

An  added  beauty  to  the  Earth. 

And  soon  or  late,  to  all  that  sow. 

The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given ; 

The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow 
If  not  on  earth,  at  least  in  Heaven." 


— Whittier. 
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How  Life  Can  Be  Improved  in  a  Democratic  State 

1.  Through  encouraging  innovations  by  individuals  and  by  groups  for  pro- 
moting the  enrichment  of  life — inter-community  visits,  museums, 
parkway  beautification,  etc. 

2.  Through  research  and  release  of  forceful  and  stimulating  ideas  re- 
1  ^  vealing  new  and  better  practices — in  schools,  in  libraries,  in  beauti- 

fication,  in  civic  entertainments  and  public  programs  of  lecture  courses, 
dramatics,  music,  dance,  play,  painting,  graphic  arts,  etc. 

3.  Through  cooperative  action  within  special  groups  for  their  own  im- 
provement— e.g.  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards 

,,.  on  a  national  basis. 

OWN  YOUR  HOME 

City  apartment  dwellers  and  renters  or  tenants,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have 
the  pride  of  possession  which  characterizes  the  actual  owner.  They  do 
not  feel  particularly  interested  in  planting  trees  or  flowers  which  may 
require  a  few  years  to  develop,  for  they  think,  "Well,  we  may  be  moving 
on  after  our  lease  expires  next  year." 

Children  brought  up  in  such  homes  also  absorb  some  of  this  feeling  of 
irresponsibility.  If  they  mark  the  wallpaper  or  tear  up  the  lawn  and 
shrubbery,  they  feel,  "Let  the  janitor  fix  it  up.  That's  his  job."  Thus 
they  fail  to  develop  habits  of  responsibility  regarding  their  home.  Tliey 
feel  that  the  landlord  will  have  to  re-paper  and  re-decorate  anyway  each 
autumn  or  they'll  move  on  to  a  new  house. 

Tenant  farmers  are  also  more  inclined  to  till  the  land  for  all  they  can 
get  out  of  it  this  year,  because  they  may  not  remain  for  a  second  season. 
Thus  they  lack  the  owner's  tendency  to  guard  against  soil  erosion  and  to 
build  up  the  soil  fertility  for  future  years. 

INSURANCE  FOR  AMERICA  OF  TOMORROW 

"Eleven  Years  Will  Make  a  Nation!  Think  o^  it.  Eleven  years  to  make 
over  an  entire  nation.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  before  that  the  passing 
of  the  school  years  of  a  child — the  average  is  ten  to  twelve  years — means 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  are  in  new  hands  .  Kingdoms  have  proved  that 
the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  effect  any  change  is  to  start  in  the  schools. 

"Public  opinion  is,  after  all,  the  only  law  strictly  observed.  The  place 
to  build  that  opinion  is  in  the  school,  where  minds  are  plastic  and  im- 
pressions last. 

1  "The  love  of  beauty  is  so  easily  taught  to  children.  Color,  rhythm, 
fragrance,  grace,  variety — all  those  things  that  typify  a  garden,  instinc- 
tively attract  their  imaginative  minds.  If  only  we  take  time  to  teach  them 
the  simple  facts:  That  plants  are  living  things  which  can  be  bruised,  and 
hurt,  and  killed  by  careless  treatment,  and  their  fragrance  and  color  for- 
ever lost;  that  great  trees  are  venerable  and  to  be  respected  for  their 
superior  age  and  usefulness  just  like  the  grandparents  they  love  so  well; 
that  plants  need  help  and  protection  from  their  tiny  hands  and  that  they 

must  be  fed  and  loved  if  we  are  to  have  a  beautiful  world  

"Most  of  the  ills  from  which  we  suffer  today  are  the  result  of  the  neglect 
of  former  generations  to  educate  us  to  carry  on  for  the  best  interests  of 
society  

".  .  .  Most  of  us  have  had  those  fortunate  personal  surroundings 
which  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  things  beautiful.  So  we  sit  and  rack 
our  brains  for  ways  and  means  to  correct  existing  conditions,  and  dimly 
outline  programs  which,  at  best,  will  take  years  to  execute.  And  then 
what?  By  the  time  these  programs  are  put  into  effect,  we  will  be  on  the 
retired  list — if  we  are  here  at  all — and  another  generation  will  be  in 
charge.  Are  we  taking  steps  to  assure  their  appreciation  of  the  lovely 
things  we  are  trying  to  build — or  are  we  leaving  the  future  to  chance, 
hoping  they  will  learn  by  error  as  we  have? 
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"Lawmakers  of  Tomorrow.  Had  such  teaching  been  universal  in  our 
schools  v^hen  v^e  were  young,  would  we  find  such  difficulty  in  getting  laws 
passed  to  protect  our  landscape?  Would  we  have  to  spend  such  sums  for 
fire  protection  if  our  generation  had  been  taught  the  frightful  results  of 
a  match  tossed  carelessly  aside  or  a  campfire  left  burning?  Would  our 
beautiful  birds  be  so  rare  if  we  had  been  properly  impressed  with  their 
value  to  the  plant  life  upon  which  our  industry  and  lives  depend?  Would 
not  Americans  have  a  finer  sense  of  true  values  and  live  on  a  higher  plane 
of  thought  if  the  schools  in  our  day  had  taught  us  the  meaning  of  beauty 
created  by  our  own  hands? 

"We  have  much  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  beauty-consciousness  which  is 
spreading  so  rapidly  in  our  county  at  the  present  time.  Miracles  seem  to 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  last  decade — thanks  to  the  garden  clubs, 
magazines  full  of  helpful  illustrations  and  suggestions  for  home  and 
garden,  and  an  increased  civic  pride  among  our  people.  Such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Junior  Garden  Clubs  of  America,  Audubon  Society,  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts  are  also  doing  much  to  stimulate  the  love  of  Nature  in  the 
children.    But  their  membership  is  limited. 

"The  public  school  is  the  factory  in  which  America  of  Tomorrow  is  being 
made.  Whatever  visions  we  have  for  a  better  future  can  be  realized  by 
starting  today  to  inculate  the  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful.  For  true 
beauty  is,  after  all,  a  thing  of  the  spirit  which  manifests  itself  in  many 
and  varied  outward  expressions.  Once  we  have  educated  the  hearts  of 
our  people  to  know  that  the  good  and  the  beautiful  are  manifestations  of 
the  same  spirit,  the  making  and  enforcement  of  proper  laws  will  take  care 
of  themselves. 

"Naturally,  we  of  mature  years  must  do  all  we  can  to  correct  the  errors 
of  the  past,  and  to  create  models  of  beauty  for  the  inspiration  of  those  who 
follow.  But  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  our  work  will  be  of  temporary  duration, 
unless  we  carry  our  plans  and  ideals  into  the  schools." — Ida  Floyd  White. 
February,  1936.    Garden  Cluh  Exchange.  Adapted. 

:(:  $ic  :j: 

"Countywide  planning  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  is  necessary. 
From  five  to  twenty  or  more  years  is  not  too  far  ahead  to  plan  for  such 
school  needs  as  new  buildings;  repair,  remodeling,  and  beautification  of 
present  school  plants;  relocation  or  consolidation  of  rural  schools;  es- 
tablishment of  nursery  schools,  adult  education  classes  for  illiterates; 
vocational  education  for  the  unemployed;  county  parks,  playgrounds;  and 
the  like.  The  county  superintendent  might  well  take  the  initiative  in 
forming  a  county  council  of  educators  and  laymen  in  securing  facts  and 
making  plans  for  bettering  the  schools." — Frank  M.  Brock,  County 
Superintendent,  Skagit  County,  Washington. 

***** 

JUNIOR  GARDEN  CLUBS,  A  CITIZENSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Garden  Club  of  Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.)  has  decided  to  sponsor  a  Junior 
Garden  Club.  The  plan  for  a  project  is  to  make  a  deserted  miniature  golf 
course  into  a  flower  garden  with  the  help  of  the  school  children.  The 
Garden  Club  has  furnished  gardeners  who  have  planned  the  layout  of  the 
garden.  The  Junior  Garden  Club  has  been  recruited  from  the  city  schools. 
The  Public  Works  Department  of  the  town  is  doing  the  "dirty  work,"  cutting 
weeds,  plowing,  and  putting  in  the  water  lines.  The  school  children  will 
work  in  groups  of  about  ten,  with  a  counselor  for  each  group.  There  are 
116  children  who  have  said  they  would  like  to  take  part,  and  as  the  response 
has  been  so  big,  we  have  decided  to  use  only  the  first  five  grades.  The  chil- 
dren may  slowly  drop  out,  but  it  will  be  a  project  they  will  not  forget.  We 
are  ordering  116  Junior  Garden  Club  buttons.  There  are  a  dozen  counselors, 
to  hp.lp  guide  the  children.    We  shall  appreciate  suggestions  from  anyone 
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who  has  sponsored  a  similar  project  for  the  youth  of  their  city. — Mrs,  Ray- 
mond Adams,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  in  the  Garden  Exchange. 

***** 

TOAST  TO  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  long  leaf  pine, 

The  summer  land,  where  the  sun  doth  shine: 

Where  the  weak  grow  strong,  and  the  strong  grow  great 

Here's  to  down  home,  the  Old  North  State. 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  cotton  bloom  white, 

Where  the  scuppernong  perfumes  the  breezes  at  night; 

Where  soft  Southern  moss  and  jasamine  mate, 

'Neath  the  murmuring  pines  of  the  "Old  North  State." 

Here's  to  the  land  where  the  galax  grows. 

Where  the  rhododendron  roseate  glows; 

Where  soars  Mt.  Mitchell's  summit  great. 

In  the  land  of  the  sky,  in  "The  Old  North  State." 

Here's  to  the  land  where  maidens  are  fairest. 
Where  friends  are  truest,  and  cold  hearts  are  rarest; 
The  near  land,  the  dear  land,  whatever  our  fate. 
The  blest  land,  the  best  land,  the  "Old  North  State." 
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WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  TENTH 

What  Factors  Must  Be  Considered  If  We  Are  To  Meet  The  North 
Carolina  Youth  Problem  In  An  Adequate  Manner? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION  AND  PLANNING 

Who  are  the  older  youth?    What  are  their  needs? 

What  opportunities  should  North  Carolina  provide  to  meet  these  needs? 
What  is  the  specific  responsibility  of  the  school  in  this  program? 
Are  these  questions  to  be  answered  separately  for  Negro  and  white 
youth? 

What  are  the  actual  needs  of  youth  in  our  own  communities? 
What  can  we  do  here  and  now  for  youth  in  our  own  community? 

PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  POINT  OF  VIEW 

1.  The  period  of  infancy  for  the  human  being  has  been  progressively 
extended  as  society  has  more  and  more  assumed  responsibility  for 
the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  young. 

2.  The  best  preparation  for  successful,  happy  adulthood  is  a  happy, 
wholesome  period  of  infancy,  followed  by  a  similar  wholesome  ex- 
perience program  in  youth,  for  which  various  social  institutions  are 
responsible. 

3.  The  people  of  North  Carolina  are  obligated  to  provide  a  program 
which  will  induce  the  group  into  full  responsibility. 

POINT  OF  VIEW  AND  OTHER  MATERIALS  TO  AID  DISCUSSION  AND 
PLANNING 

Who  the  Older  Youth  Are  (National) 

1.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

2.  Post  adolescents  or  adults. 

3.  Widely  differing  individuals  as  to  intelligence,  educational  attain- 
ments, interests,  social  and  economic  status. 

4.  About  one-fifth  are  in  school. 

5.  Of  the  remaining  four-fifths  three  million  are  out  of  school  and  are 
not  gainfully  employed. 

6.  The  largest  per  cent  of  any  one  age  group  in  prison — relatively 
low  in  intelligence  and  educational  background. 

7.  The  age  group  most  important  for  marriage  and  beginning  of  home 
making. 

What  They  Need 

1.  Health  and  social  protection. 

2.  Education  and  guidance  through  many  agencies  and  institutions 
providing  for  orientation  in  the  affairs  of  individual  and  community 
life — e.g.,  selection  of  home,  voting,  etc. 

3.  Employment  suited  to  individual  interests  and  capacities  . 

4.  Opportunities  for  further  development  of  vocational  effectiveness 
and  cultural  experiences. 

How  THE  Responsibility  Can  Be  Met 

By  North  Carolina  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  through  the  high  school  as 
the  social  agency  for  education  and  guidance  to  the  end  that  it 

a.  Has  complete  information  about  all  the  youth  of  a  community. 

b.  Provides  opportunities  in  and/or  out  of  school  suited  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  young  people  of  the  community  and  serves 
as  a  coordinating  agent  in  making  community  agencies  effective 
in  meeting  the  needs. 

c-    Provides  continuous  advisory  and  counseling  service. 
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d.  Directs  program  of  education  in  and  out  of  school  until  all  young 
people  become  intelligent,  worthy  participants  in  the  various 
phases  of  life  of  their  community. 

HOW  CAN  WE  KEEP  MEN  OUT  OP  PRISON 

Extracts  from  'North  Carolina's  Prisons  and  Prisoners  by  Capus  Waynick, 
formerly  State  Chairman  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission, 
1936,  copy  available  from  State  Commission  of  Public  Works. 

"I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  in  my  opinion  a  prison  at  its  best  is  a 
poor  school  for  citizenship.  I  would  like  to  have  you  interest  yourself 
in  keeping  men  out  of  prison,  because,  in  my  judgment,  imprisonment  is 
a  painful  and  unsuccessful  device  for  character  building.  The  best  that 
can  be  done  after  a  man  is  in  prison  is  to  discipline  him  as  humanely  as 
is  practicable,  and  try  under  rather  extreme  difficulties  to  turn  him  loose 
somewhat  safer  for  himself  and  for  you  than  he  was  when  he  was  im- 
prisoned  

"How  can  we  keep  men  out  of  prison? 

"In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  enforce  one  highly  important  law — the 
compulsory  school  attendance  law.  Since  190  8  we  have  had  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  in  North  Carolina,  and  yet  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  prison  population  of  this  State  is  recorded  as  having  had 
no  schooling  whatsoever. 

"I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  statistics  of  our  records  for  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year.  Turned  over  to  us 
during  those  three  months  were  a  total  of  4,820  new  prisoners.  Only  709 
of  these  were  forty  years  old  or  older.  That  means  that  4,111  were  under 
forty  years  of  age  and  had  grown  up  well  within  the  period  covered  by 
this  law.  Yet  in  those  three  months  we  received  1,062  who  are  recorded 
as  having  had  no  schooling.  Those  who  had  better  than  a  grammar  grade 
education  constitute  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total. 

"Then  these  same  statistics,  to  which  I  refer,  emphasize  what  I  have 
said  about  the  wholesome  value  of  employment.  Of  our  4,8  20  new 
matriculates  for  the  first  quarter  this  year,  2,889  are  classified  as  'Common 
Laborers'.  Interpreted,  this  means  they  had  no  skilled  occupation  of  any 
sort.  Our  records  further  show  that  those  who  are  skilled  in  some  trade 
or  profession  rarely  come  to  prison.  Seldom  indeed  do  we  get  a  good 
brick  mason  or  other  skilled  tradesman.  Indicated  clearly,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  society's  duty  to  see  to  it  that  vocational  education  is  promoted. 
I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement,  which  I  endorse: 

It  is  only  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  work  that  do  not  love  it. 
To  those  who  do,  it  is  better  than  play — it  is  religion. 

"I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  safe  state  is  a  state  in  which  op- 
portunities for  constructive  employment  exist  and  men  are  skilled  for  the 
jobs. 

"I  come  to  the  consideration  of  another  proposition  in  this  matter  of 
keeping  men  out  of  prison.  In  my  judgment,  prisons  are  reeking  with 
men  who  ought  not  to  be  in  them.  I  am  afraid  that  we  in  North  Carolina, 
as  well  as  in  other  states,  are  building  up  a  criminal  population  by  unwise 
enforcement  of  certain  existing  laws. 

"  I  believe  that  the  most  experienced  and  ablest  of  prison  officials  would 
agree  that  there  is  very  little  that  a  prison  can  do  to  improve  the  social 
attitude  of  a  man  in  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days.  The  short  term  does 
little  more  than  to  remove  for  the  first  offender  a  safeguard  against  his 
own  further  degradation.  The  will  to  stay  out  of  prison  can  be  weakened 
by  familiarity  with  imprisonment,  and  in  my  judgment  the  social  re- 
straint of  the  individual's  knowledge  that  he  has  never  served  time  under 
a  court  order  is  such  a  valuable  asset  to  society  as  to  justify  extreme 
measures  for  its  preservation. 

"I  refer  again  to  our  statistics  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year. 
The  record  on  our  4,820  prisoners  sent  to  us  shows  that  2,268  had  no 
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previous  convictions.  If  this  record  is  approximately  correct,  and  its 
accuracy  is  impaired  only  to  the  extent  of  misrepresentation  by  the 
prisoner,  which  could  not  be  discovered,  we  have  had  2,268  relatively 
young  men  subjected  during  those  three  months  for  the  first  time  to 
prison  experience.  I  deplore  the  seeming  necessity  for  this  rapid  increase 
of  those  consigned  to  our  care,  and  I  believe  that  a  probation  system  that 
would  operate  in  an  individual  case  on  a  first  or  possibly  even  a  second 
offense  for  minor  infractions  of  the  law,  coupled  with  indeterminate  sen- 
tences after  proof  of  the  unchecked  wayward  tendency  of  the  individual, 
would  afford  a  more  scientific  approach  to  the  amelioration  of  the  problem 
of  crime. 

"In  the  past  the  machinery  for  proper  supervision  of  probationers  has 
been  inadequate,  but  there  is  being  developed  now  a  better  system  for 
this  supervision;  and  while  there  is  some  expense  connected  with  it,  I 
think  there  is  infinitely  greater  expense  incidental  to  our  present  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  problem. 

"In  making  these  observations,  I  revert  to  a  statement  made  previously 
in  this  discussion,  that  a  prison  at  its  best  is  a  poor  school  of  citizenship. 
We  should  deal  with  the  imprisoned  men  as  constructively  as  possiDle, 
but  let's  strengthen  the  social  devices  for  keeping  men  out  of  prison. 

"A  final  suggestion  is  that  all  of  us  concern  ourselves  about  giving  the 
man  who  has  served  a  sentence  and  has  been  released  at  its  expiration  or 
on  parole  a  chance  to  work  profitably  for  himself  and  society.  It  is  ex- 
tremely foolish  to  expect  to  erect  safeguards  against  crime  and  leave  the 
one  time  offender  against  the  law  operating  under  insuperable  handicaps 
in  fitting  himself  into  the  law  abiding,  working  group.  We  try  to  provide 
employment  for  a  percentage  of  men  who  have  served  time  and  we  urge 
that  you  and  all  good  citizens  take  a  personal  interest  in  this  important 
part  of  any  rehabilitation  program." 

WHAT  AN  INDUSTRIALIST  THINKS  OF  PRISON  PROGRAMS* 

"I  employ  over  1100  men,  and  there  isn't  an  ex-convict  among  them. 
There  isn't  going  to  be  an  ex-convict  among  them,  even  though  my  plant, 
being  near  a  penitentiary,  is  a  natural  target  for  those  whose  sponsors 
come  to  me  with  proof  of  it  

"I  merely  look  at  a  public  problem  from  a  different  angle:  I  bar  the 
ex-convict  because  when  an  American  penitentiary  gets  through  with  a 
man — innocent  or  guilty — he  is  unfit  to  hold  his  place  in  industry  with  the 
men  I've  hired  from  the  world  of  free  workers.  In  arriving  at  this  con- 
clusion I  have  done  what  less  than  half,  admittedly,  of  the  clergymen  and 
social  workers  who  importune  me  to  give  some  ex-convict  'a  chance'  have 
done — I  have  visiteCl  penitentiaries. 

"Behind  the  grim,  gray  walls,  I  have  seen  human  lives  timed  to  a 
brutalizing  routine.  I  have  seen  men  living  jammed  together  in  badly 
ventilated  cell  blocks.  I  have  smelled  the  smells  to  which  their  nostrils 
are  constantly  exposed,  seen  unbelievably  crude  sanitary  systems  in 
operation,  and  talked  with  prison  wardens  about  the  ever-pressing  prob- 
lem of  finding  sufficient  work  to  keep  their  charges  constructively  em- 
ployed during  the  day  and  decently  tired  at  night.  Talk  about  your  prob- 
lem of  'made'  work  in  the  world  outside  and  its  effect  upon  the  men  who 
do  it!  Have  you  ever  considered  the  many  useless,  wearying,  depressing 
jobs  that  are  done  in  prison  merely  to  keep  men  busy — jobs  by  which 
nothing  is  accomplished — jobs  to  which  a  man  can  bring  no  spark  of 
interest?   

"Not  every  man  who  enters  prison  is  a  brute,  but  every  one  pays  the 

penalty  of  association  with  brutes  

"He  has  had  the  initiative  ground  out  of  him.    He  has  lost  the  sense  of 


♦Extract  from  "Keep  Your  Convicts"  by  Christopher  Rollman  in  The  Forum,  February,  1937.. 
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pride  in  productive  work.  His  mind  is  teeming  with  ideas  that  he  may  not 
have  accepted  fully  but  that  he  cannot  purge  from  the  brain  that  was 
forced  too  long  to  live  upon  them,  for  lack  of  other  nourishment.  He 
has  been  trained  to  intrigue  and  to  conspire  for  even  the  simple  things 
that  other  men  take  for  granted:  tobacco,  reading  matter,  a  few  extra 

minutes  of  conversation  

"I  address  my  challenge  to  my  state  and  to  the  nation: 
Keep  your  convicts  or  make  citizens  out  of  them. 

"If  the  end  of  the  prison  is  punishment  and  the  means  of  punishment 
is  calculated  to  rob  the  man  of  initiative,  pride,  decency,  and  self-respect — 
then  let  the  state  find  a  use  for  the  human  husk  that  is  left.  Don't  ask 
industry  to  do  it. 

"No  man  should  serve  his  sentence  and  then  step  out  into  the  world. 
There  should  be  a  period  of  preparation.  If  society's  debt  must  be  paid 
to  the  hilt,  then  add  a  year  to  each  sentence  and  call  it  a  year  of 
rehabilitation.  During  that  year,  let  the  convict  put  the  dull,  demoralizing 
routine  of  penitentiary  life  behind  him.  Let  him  become  accustomed  to 
wearing  the  clothes  of  a  free  world  again.  I  would  ship  him  away  from 
the  prison  that  had  witnessed  his  shame  and  the  comrades  who  had  shared 
it.  I  would  give  him  work  to  do  that  he  could  take  pride  in  doing,  and 
I  would  give  him  a  free  man's  reward  for  that  work.  I  would  let  him 
become  accustomed  to  earning  money  before  it  becomes  his  necessity. 
I  would  teach  him  to  save  that  money  and  pay  his  bills.  He  would  have  a 
pay  envelop  every  Saturday  night  and  he  would  be  submitted  weekly  bills 
for  board,  lodging,  and  incidentals. 

"Perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  work  out  a  variation  of  the  CCC 
scheme,  whereby  these  last-year  men  could  be  given  a  taste  of  healthy 
outdoor  life  to  drive  the  prison  contagion  from  their  bodies  while  the 
psychology  of  the  course  for  freedom  was  cleansing  their  minds.  One 
year  is  not  a  long  period  when  the  damage  of  many  years  has  to  be  re- 
paired, but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  long  enough  if  the  builders  of  men 
work  as  efficiently  in  that  year  as  do  the  molders  who  make  convicts  out 
of  a  man  in  his  first  prison  year. 

"  'If  you  business  men  do  not  provide  honest  work  for  these  men,  they 
will  be  driven  back  in  spite  of  themselves  to  a  life  of  crime.' 

"I  hear  that  too  often.  It  puts  the  responsibility  on  me,  where  it  does 
not  belong,  and  it  lifts  it  from  the  state,  where  it  does  belong.  I  know 
that  he  may  be  driven  back  to  crime,  but  if  the  state  has  prepared  him 
for  nothing  else  the  problem  is  too  big  for  me  to  handle. 

"As  a  taxpayer,  I  contribute  to  the  support  of  every  convict  in  the  state. 
They  have  to  live,  and  I  do  not  begrudge  my  share;  but  I  should  like  to 
pay  a  little  more — if  it  would  cost  any  more — to  provide  each  of  those 
convicts  with  a  year  of  training — not  in  manual  arts  or  breadwork,  but 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  being  a  good  citizen. 

"They've  lost  their  citizenship — let  us  make  citizens  of  them.  Until 
then,  I  stand  pat  against  every  intercessor  who  visits  my  office  with  the 
cause  of  a  convict  to  plead.  I  don't  want  the  product  of  the  American 
penitentiary  in  my  plant." 

"No  longer  shall  I  be  forced  to  lie  on  my  prison  cot  and  just  live  again 
my  past  by  reflection;  now  I  shall  be  able  to  spend  these  wasted  hours  with 
a  new  friend,  your  magazine,  for  company." — A  prisoner  given  a  magazine 
subscription. 

ONE  SOURCE  OF  OUR  YOUTH  PROBLEM 

"My  discussion  does  not  undertake  to  solve  the  various  problems  men- 
tioned but  undertakes  to  show  that  no  uniform  and  compulsory  curriculum 
can  ever  be  made  to  appeal  to  all  the  children  who  enter  our  schools  That 
fact  is  so  clear  to  me  that  I  wonder  that  any  of  us  have  ever  thought  that 
we  could  prescribe  in  advance  any  curriculum  which  would  accomplish 
our  purpose  of  educating  the  masses. 
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"I  do  not  think  any  physician  would  ever  dare  write  out  a  prescription 
for  90,000  Negro  children  and  think  that  it  should  prove  equally  efficacious 
for  all  of  them  irrespective  of  what  might  be  their  ills.  Our  attempt  to 
prescribe  a  curriculum  which  in  itself  is  good  for  some  children  has  shown 
that  91%  of  the  Negro  children  derived  but  small  benefit  from  such 
curriculum  during  the  first  seven-years  school  period.  For  white  children, 
the  loss  was  71%  over  the  same  years. 

"I  realize  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  children  on  an  individual 
basis,  but  I  believe  that  we  must  recognize  certain  general  differences  and 
undertake  in  the  earlier  grades  to  fit  children  into  a  type  of  instruction 
in  which  they  have  some  interest  and  for  which  they  have  some  capacity. 

"If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  are  such  fundamental  differences, 
that  we  must  provide  different  curricula  for  them,  it  is  apparent,  of  course, 
that  what  we  most  need  is  a  group  of  persons  to  examine  children  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  period  or  shortly  thereafter  and  to  make  an  in- 
telligent effort  at  directing  them  into  a  course  of  study  which  holds  out 
promise  of  effective  results.  Each  school  should  have  an  expert  voca- 
tional guidance  official  familiar  with  the  demands  for  workers  in  certain 
fields  and  with  the  qualifications  necessary  for  success  in  those  fields. 

"I  am  aware  that  providing  these  extra  officials  will  cost  money.    I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  expense  indicated  above  will  be  exorbitant 
as  compared  to  the  manifest  loss  sustained  under  our  present  system. 
"As  I  deal  with  unemployed  young  people,  I  find: 

"1.  That  most  of  them  are  without  even  an  academic  education. 
That  fact  means  that  they  left  school  without  mastering  the 
curriculum  offered. 
"2.  That  most  of  those  who  lack  academic  training  would  be  satis- 
fied to  undertake  some  of  the  workaday  tasks  such  as  laying 
brick,  carpentry  work,  dress-making,  beautification  work,  etc. 
•  I  am  unable  to  see  how  a  knowledge  of  ancient  history  or  ad- 
vanced mathematics  would  have  been  of  much  benefit  to  this 
large  group,  even  if  those  subjects  had  been  taken  and 
mastered. 

"I  am  Inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  we  must  stop  telling  children 
that  all  of  them  must  go  through  an  academic  high  school  before  selecting 
a  life's  work.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  devise  a  law  which  would 
keep  even  the  larger  number  of  our  young  people  in  such  schools  as  we 
now  have,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  curriculum  we  now  have  would 
fit  the  larger  number  for  the  work  which  they  would  later  perform,  even 
if  we  could  force  such  a  curriculum  upon  them. 

"  I  urge  upon  you  and  other  specialists  to  come  to  the  rescue 

with  such  conclusions  as  you  may  have  reached  and  to  help  set  up  a  pro- 
gram which  will  more  satisfactorily  place  young  people  in  decent  employ- 
ment during  the  years  ahead." 

WHAT  FACTORS  EXPLAIN,  JUSTIFY,  OR  CONDEMN  THIS  SITUATION? 
Scholastic  Record  of  One  Year's  Enrollment 

White  Negro 

Entering  first  grade— 1924   116,346  89,870 

Completing  seven  grades— 1931   33,877  8,071 

Percentage  loss — 1935    71%  91.1% 

Completing  high  school— 1935   19,011  3,053 

Per  cent  completing  requirements — 1935   11%  3.4% 

— Address  delivered  by  C.  E.  Mcintosh,  N.  Y.  A.  Director  in  North 
Carolina,  before  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  June  16,  1937. 

SCHOOL-DULL  CHILD  AND  LIFE-BRIGHT  ADULT 

"The  school  stands  between  the  home  and  the  community.  Its  task  is  to 
take  children  as  they  are  and  train  them  for  life  as  it  is.    Public  secon- 
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dary  schools  are  for  all  children  between  12  and  18  years  and  these 
children  differ  greatly  in  many  abilities.  The  community  has  places  for 
all  these  children  but  for  work  in  divers  fields.  All  who  reach  the  high- 
school  door  are  bright  boys  and  girls,  bright  in  social  values  or  bright  in 
the  two  great  commandments,  or  bright  in  manual  skills,  or  bright  in  the 
knowledge  of  art  and  the  production  of  beauty,  or  bright  in  the  ability 
to  bear  silently  and  without  complaint  the  great  burdens  of  life,  or  they 
may  be  school-bright  alone.  Were  I  a  cheer  leader,  I  would  give  now 
three  hearty  cheers  for  those  who  are  just  school-dull  and  most  of  you 
would  join  me  in  this  shout  of  self-appreciation. 

"Children  have  at  least  four  dimensions:  linguistic  longitude,  manual 
latitude,  physical  altitude,  and  that  glorious  fourth  dimension  known  as 
*stick-to-it-iveness.'  Schools  of  the  formal  type  which  use  one  measure 
only,  linguistic  longitude,  failed  to  note  full  ability  or  to  predict  ultimate 
success. 

"The  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Anne  Bradstreets  of  today,  with  in- 
telligence quotients  above  12  5,  from  homes  in  which  well  stocked  library 
shelves  adorn  the  drawing  rooms,  and  in  which  polysyllabic  English  has 
had  a  breakfast  table  use  for  many  generations,  may  make  good  grades  on 
mental  examinations,  and  fail  flatly  in  the  tests  of  real  life  . 

"There  is  no  general  intelligence  and  the  term  general  intelligence  tests 
is  a  misnomer,  just  as  there  is  no  general  patriotism  nor  a  general  love.  Like 
finite  verbs,  intelligence,  imtriotism,  love  must  each  take  an  object.  Every 
individual  is  good  for  something,  and  the  function  of  the  school  is  to  dis- 
cover these  abilities  and  attitudes  and  make  the  most  of  them  to  the  end  of 
service  to  mankind  and  happiness  for  the  individual. 

"Life  itself  is  the  great  examination.  All  who  succeed  in  its  severe 
tests  are  life-bright  although  they  may  have  been  called  dull  in  school." 

So  writes  Dr.  Butterfield  who  illustrates  his  points  from  his  own  ex- 
perience with  students  who  indicated  great  promise  in  the  intelligence 
quotients  of  their  School  days  and  who  failed  to  live  up  to  that  promise  in 
after  life.  His  article  is  replete  with  illustrations  of  students  who  showed 
mediocre  ability  at  their  school  tasks  and  who  achieved  renown  in  their 
life  occupations. 

— Compiled  from  Volume  20,  No.  4,  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  April,  1931. 


FACTS  AND  IDEAS 

Of  the  20,100,000  young  people  16  to  24  years  of  age,  inclusive,  in  the 
United  States — 

4,000,000  are  in  full-time  schools  and  colleges; 
500,000  without  employment  are  taking  part-time  school  work; 

2,800,000  are  young  married  women  not  employed  and  not  in  school; 

7,800,000  are  employed  at  full-time  or  part-time  non-relief  jobs; 
300,000  are  out  of  school  and  unemployed  but  not  seeking  employment; 

4,700,000  are  out  of  school,  unemployed  and  seeking  employment.  Com- 
piled by  the  Committee  on  Youth  Problems  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  and  reported  in  School  Life  for  December,  1935. 

You  ought  to  thank  God  tonight  if,  regardless  of  your  years,  you  are  young 
enough  in  spirit  to  dream  dreams  and  see  visions — dreams  and  visions  about 
a  greater  and  finer  America  that  is  to  be;  if  you  are  young  enough  in  spirit 
to  believe  that  poverty  can  be  greatly  lessened,  that  the  disgrace  of  involun- 
tary unemployment  can  be  wiped  out,  that  class  hatreds  can  be  done  away 
with,  and  that  one  day  a  generation  may  possess  this  land,  blessed  beyond 
anything  we  know,  with  those  things — material  and  spiritual — that  make 
man's  life  abundant. 

If  that  is  the  fashion  of  your  dreaming,  then  I  say:  "Hold  fast  to  your 
dream-    America  needs  it." — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  April  14,  1936. 
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According  to  a  recent  study  the  following  are  among  the  major  problems 
of  youth  today:  (1)  To  find  a  satisfying  place  among  fellow  youth;  (2)  to 
experience  personal  achievement;  (3)  to  enter  into  and  succeed  in  vocational 
life;  (4)  compared  to  the  young  person  of  preceding  generations,  the  youth 
of  today  suffers  conspicuously  from  the  fear  that  he  will  not  find  any  suitable 
employment;  (5)  to  be  able  to  establish  and  enjoy  a  happy  home;  (6)  to 
understand  and  improve  political  and  economic  conditions;  (7)  to  maintain 
health  and  maximum  physical  efficiency;  (8)  to  participate  in  enjoyable 
recreational  activities;  (9)  philosophical  complexes;  (10)  the  skepticism  of 
today's  youth. — From  Harl  R.  Douglass  in  Secondary  Education  for  Youth  in 
Modern  America. 

We  must  expand  our  educational  system  to  take  care  of  youth  up  to  the 
eighteenth  or  even  the  twentieth  birthday. — R.  M.  Hutchins,  President,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

For  Youth's  Soke — Surely  we  owe  to  the  next  generation  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  will  release  its  fullest  intellectual  powers  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  its  day.  Our  own  ideas  and  doctrines  have  not  solved  our  own 
problems.  They  have  not  done  so  in  any  generation.  But  we  only  store  up 
trouble  for  our  children  when  we  use  our  schools  to  pass  on  to  the  younger 
generation  doctrines  which  may  already  be  obsolete  or  doctrines  which  we 
can  merely  calculate  will  fit  some  future  day.  No  generation  can  see  clearly 
the  demands  of  the  future. 

I  do  not  believe  that  youth  should  be  indoctrinated  with  our  own  preju- 
dices or  our  own  hopes.  Instead,  I  believe  that  youth  should  be  taught  how 
to  think  clearly;  how  to  reason;  how  to  weigh  evidence;  how  to  be  construc- 
tively critical.  This  is  the  major  task  of  education. — J.  W.  Studebaker, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

REFERENCES: 

Our  Youth  Alcohol  Inquiry,  Allied  Youth,  N.  E.  A.  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Questionnaires  for  youth  and  parent  reaction  to  the  alcohol  control 
movement. 

Cantor,  Nathaniel.    Crime.    1935.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
111. 

One  of  the  American  Primers  pamphlets  prepared  under  a  grant 
from  the  General  Education  Board.    A  graphic  presentation  of 
the  dangers  of  crime  among  unoccupied  young  people. 
Colton,  Florence,  and  Conley,  Helen.    The  American  Hostel  Trail.  Camp- 
ing Magazine,  VIII:  10-12,  February,  1936. 

Suggests  possibilities  of  out-door  activities  that  may  have  great 
health  and  social-cultural  values  for  older  young  people. 
Davis,  Kingsley.    Youth  in  the  Depression.    1935.    University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  111.  25(^. 

One  of  the  American  Primers  presenting  graphically  the  conditions 
of  youth  the  world  over  and  particularly  in  the  United  States. 
Ogburn,  W.  F.    You  and  Machines.    1935.    University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  111.  25^ 

Peffer,  Nathaniel.    Educational  Experiments  in  Industry.    1932.  Mac- 

millan,  New  York. 

Suggests  many  possibilities  for  education  for  older  youth. 
Meeting  the  Needs  of  American  Youth.    H,  P.  Rainey,  Occupations,  May, 

1936. 

A  general  view  of  plans  for  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  youth 
that  has  ever  been  projected  by  a  non-governmental  agency — 
the  American  Council  on  Education. 
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THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  ELEVENTH 

If  The  Federal  And  State  Constitutions  Provide  Adequate  Bases 
For  The  Support  Of  Educational  Essentials,  Have  North 
Carolinians  Met  The  Challenge? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EMPHASIS  IN  DISCUSSIONS 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  we  sometimes  hear  that  "democracy 
is  on  trial"? 

2.  Does  democracy  always  exist  in  a  republic? 

3.  Should  the  United  States  Constitution  be  interpreted  liberally  to 
meet  the  demands  of  such  economic  and  social  changes  as  those 
through  which  our  country  is  passing?    Should  it  be  amended? 

4.  Are  the  charges  made  against  democratic  government  as  true  for 
other  forms  of  government? 

5.  What  objectionable  features  characterize  Fascism,  Sovietism,  Na- 
tional Socialism? 

6.  What  are  some  definite  advantages  of  Democracy? 

7.  What  is  the  place  of  education  in  a  Democracy? 

8.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  have  democracy  in  one  phase  of  our  life  and 
not  in  others? 

9.  Should  the  schools  take  sides  on  this  issue,  or  other  civic  and  social 
issues? 

PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  DISCUSSIONS  AND  PLANNING 

"Let  the  people  know  the  truth  and  the  country  is  safe" — Lincoln. 

"So  we  seem  led  to  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Dooley  that  the  Consti- 
tution, apart  from  its  few  indisputable  passages,  is  what  living  men  and 
women  think  it  is,  recognize  as  such,  carry  mto  action,  and  obey.  It 
is  just  that.    What  else  could  it  be? 

"The  flexible  character  of  many  constitutional  provisions  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  an  element  of  instability  in  our  constitutional  system,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  The  fathers  intended  to  leave  room  for  interpre- 
tation, growth,  and  modification  within  the  letter  of  the  Constitution. 
This  provision  on  their  part  has  made  it  possible  for  the  document  drafted 
in  178  7  to  survive  almost  intact  to  the  present  day.  Had  every  clause 
of  the  document  been  as  rigid  as  those  which  prescribe  the  term  of  the 
President  or  of  Senators,  the  whole  fabric  would  probably  have  been 
shattered  long  ago.  Even  conservatives  should  regard  the  flexibility  of 
our  Constitution  as  it  most  admirable  feature,  and  in  fact  they  do  when 
they  are  in  power  at  Washington." — Charles  A.  Beard  in  The  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  May  1936. 

"Suppose  that  America  were  faced  with  some  great  supernatural  crisis 
in  which  it  became  obvious  to  everybody  that  the  nation  could  survive  only 
if  it  were  organized  on  the  most  efficient  basis,  only  if  every  ounce  of 
human  and  natural  energy  and  every  grain  of  human  talent  should  be 
used  to  the  utmost.  And  suppose  that  the  thirteen  greatest  experts  in 
government  were  locked  up  in  a  room  and  ordered  to  write  a  document 
for  the  government  of  America  which  would  guarantee  the  highest 
national  efficiency.  Would  those  experts  in  such  a  crisis  write  a  consti- 
tution like  the  Constitution  of  1787?" — Paul  Blanshard  in  'Shall  we  Scrap 
the  Constitution?'    Forum,  August  1935. 

"There  are  voices  in  the  air,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  times 
seem  to  favor  a  centralization  of  governmental  functions  such  as  could 
not  have  suggested  itself  as  a  possibility  to  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Since  they  gave  their  work  to  the  world  the  whole  face  of  that 
world  has  changed.  The  Constitution  was  adopted  when  it  was  six  days' 
hard  travelling  from  New  York  to  Boston;  when  to  cross  the  East  River 
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was  to  venture  a  perilous  voyage;  when  men  were  thankful  for  weekly 
malls;  when  the  extent  of  the  country's  commerce  was  reckoned  not  in 
millions  but  in  thousands  of  dollars;  when  the  country  knew  few  cities, 
and  had  but  begun  manufactures;  when  Indians  were  pressing  on  near 
frontiers;  when  there  were  no  telegraph  lines,  and  no  monster  corpora- 
tions. Unquestionably,  the  pressing  problems  of  the  present  moment  are 
the  regulation  of  our  vast  systems  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  the 
control  of  giant  corporations,  the  restraint  of  monopolies,  the  perfection 
of  fiscal  arrangements,  the  facilitating  of  economic  exchanges,  and  many 
other  like  national  concerns  .  .  .  and  the  greatest  of  these  problems  do 
not  fall  within  even  the  enlarged  sphere  of  the  federal  government;  some 
of  them  can  be  embraced  within  its  jurisdiction  by  no  possible  stretch  of 
construction,  and  the  majority  of  them  only  by  wresting  the  Constitution 
to  strange  and  as  yet  unimagined  uses."  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1884  as 
cited  by  James  Truslow  Adams  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  December, 
1935. 

"The  Men  to  Make  a  State:  The  men,  to  make  a  State,  must  be  intelli- 
gent men.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  a  fearful  thing.  It  calls  for  wisdom 
and  discretion  and  intelligence  of  no  ordinary  standard.  It  takes  in,  at 
every  exercise,  the  interests  of  all  the  nation.  Its  results  reach  forward 
through  time  into  eternity.  Its  discharge  must  be  accounted  for  among 
the  dread  responsibilities  of  the  great  day  of  judgment.  Who  will  go  to 
it  blindly;  who  will  go  to  it  passionately;  who  will  go  to  it  as  a  sycophant, 
a  tool,  a  slave;  these  are  not  the  men  to  make  a  state. 

"The  men,  to  make  a  State,  must  be  honest.  I  do  not  mean  the  men 
that  would  never  steal.  I  do  not  mean  men  that  would  scorn  to  cheat  in 
making  change.  I  mean  men  with  single  tongues.  I  mean  men  that 
consider  always  what  is  right  and  do  it  at  whatever  cost.  I  mean  men 
whom  no  king  on  earth  can  buy.  Men  that  are  in  the  market  for  the 
highest  bidder;  men  that  make  politics  their  trade,  and  look  to  office  for 
a  living;  men  that  will  crav/1,  where  they  cannot  climb — these  are  not  the 
men  to  make  a  state. 

"The  men,  to  make  a  State,  must  be  brave  men.  I  mean  the  men  that 
walk  with  open  face  and  unprotected  breast.  I  mean  the  men  that  do, 
but  do  not  talk.  I  mean  the  men  that  dare  to  stand  alone.  I  mean  the 
men  that  are  today  where  they  were  yesterday  and  will  be  there  tomorrow. 
I  mean  the  men  that  can  stand  still  and  take  the  storm.  I  mean  the  men 
that  are  afraid  to  kill,  but  not  afraid  to  die.  The  man  that  calls  hard 
names  and  uses  threats;  the  man  that  stabs  in  secret  with  his  tongue  or 
with  his  pen;  the  man  that  moves  a  mob  to  deeds  of  violence  and  self- 
destruction;  the  man  that  freely  offers  his  last  drop  of  blood  and  never 
sheds  the  first — these  are  not  the  men  to  make  a  state. 

"The  men,  to  make  a  State,  must  be  religious  men.  To  leave  God  out 
of  states  is  to  be  atheists.  I  do  not  mean  that  men  must  cant.  I  do  not 
mean  that  men  must  wear  long  faces.  I  do  not  mean  that  men  must 
talk  of  conscience,  while  they  take  your  spoons.  I  speak  of  men  who 
have  it  in  their  hearts  as  well  as  on  their  brows.  The  men  that  own  no 
future,  the  men  that  trample  on  the  Bible,  the  men  that  never  pray  are 
not  the  men  to  make  a  state. 

"The  men,  to  make  a  State,  are  made  by  faith.  A  man  that  has  no 
faith  is  so  much  flesh.  His  heart  is  a  muscle,  nothing  more.  He  has  no 
past  for  reverence,  no  future  for  reliance.  Such  men  can  never  make  a 
state.  There  must  be  faith  to  look  through  clouds  and  storms  up  to  the 
sun  that  shines  as  cheerily  on  high  as  on  creation's  morn.  There  must  be 
faith  that  can  afford  to  sink  the  present  in  the  future  and  let  time  go  in 
its  strong  grasp  upon  eternity.  This  is  the  way  that  men  are  made,  to 
make  a  state. 

"The  men,  to  make  a  State,  are  made  by  self-denial.  The  willow  dallies 
with  the  water,  draws  its  waves  up  in  continual  pulses  of  refreshment  and 
delight,  and  is  a  willow  after  all.  An  acorn  has  been  loosened,  some 
autumnal  morning,  by  a  squirrel's  foot.    It  finds  a  nest  in  some  crude 
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cleft  on  an  old  granite  rock  where  there  is  scarcely  earth  to  cover  it.  It 
knows  no  shelter  and  it  feels  no  shade.  It  asks  no  favor  and  gives  none. 
It  grapples  with  the  rock.  It  crowds  up  towards  the  sun.  It  is  an  oak. 
It  has  been  seventy  years  an  oak.  It  will  be  an  oak  for  seven  times 
seventy  years,  unless  you  need  a  man-of-war  to  thunder  at  the  foe  that 
shows  a  flag  upon  the  shore  where  freemen  dwell.  Then  you  take  no  wil- 
low in  its  daintiness  and  gracefulness;  but  that  old,  hardy,  storm-stayed 
and  storm-strengthened  oak.  So  are  the  men  made  that  will  make  a 
state. 

"The  men,  to  make  a  State,  are  themselves  made  by  obedience.  Obe- 
dience is  but  self-government  in  action;  and  he  can  never  govern  men 
who  does  not  govern  first  himself.  Only  such  men  can  make  a  state." — 
George  Washington  Doane. 

POINTS  OF  VIEW  THAT  HELP  IN  DISCUSSION  AND  PLANNING 

"The  outstanding  social  issue  is  whether  this  nation  will  continue  to 
suffer  exploitation  for  selfish  personal  gain  or  will  organize  itself  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people.  .  .  .  Evidence  of  this  issue  before  us  lies  in  the 
paradox  of  starvation  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  of  economic  depression  as  a 
result  of  overproduction,  in  the  perennial  struggle  between  labor  and  capital, 
and  in  the  unequal  chance  for  better  living  for  millions  on  account  of  poor 
housing,  inadequate  medical  care,  unequal  educational  opportunities  and 
unequal  chances  for  honest  work.  ...  A  continuing  emphasis  upon  and 
growing  consciousness  of  the  idea  of  the  control  of  wealth  as  a  stewardship 
to  be  used  for  the  common  welfare  may  yet  avert  a  national  catastrophe. 
Failing  this,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  same  government  that  originally 
granted  the  right  to  acquire  property  might  for  similar  reasons  rescind  that 
right  when  under  neiv  and  different  conditions  such  a  concept  is  considered 
no  longer  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  democratic  living." 

"My  wish  is  that  the  Convention  may  adopt  no  temporizing  expedients, 
but  probe  the  defects  of  the  Constitution  to  the  bottom  and  provide  a 
radical  cure,  whether  agreed  to  or  not.  A  conduct  of  this  kind  will  stamp 
wisdom  and  dignity  on  their  proceedings,  and  HOLD  UP  A  LIGHT  which 
sooner  or  later  will  have  its  influence." — George  Washington. 

"It  has  been  too  common  a  political  teaching  that  the  best  government 
is  that  which  levies  the  smallest  taxes.  The  future  will  modify  that 
doctrine  and  teach  that  liberal  taxation,  fairly  levied  and  properly  applied, 
is  the  chief  mark  of  a  civilized  people.  The  savage  pays  no  tax." — Charles 
Duncan  Mclver. 

THESE  SCHOOLS  TEACH  PRACTICAL  POLITICS 

"One  reason  why  our  government  works  no  better  is  that  so  many 
otherwise  good  citizens  refuse  active  participation  in  it  on  the  ground 
that  'politics  is  a  dirty  game'.  Taught  in  the  schools  the  noble  plan  laid 
down  by  the  founding  fathers,  they  emerge  into  the  world  to  find  their 
government  largely  influenced  by  the  spoils  system,  boss  rule,  log  rolling 
and  professional  politicians. 

"I  have  asked  scores  of  civics  teachers  what  they  were  doing  to  acquaint 
their  students  with  the  workings  of  their  own  local  government.  Many 
said  they  would  like  to  try  that  sort  of  teaching  but  didn't  dare.  They 
complained  that  the  'realistic  teaching  of  government  is  resisted  by  poli- 
ticians.' In  Chicago,  authorities  ordered  civics  teachers  to  stop  an  essay 
contest  on  the  merits  of  the  City  Manager  Plan. 

"A  few  schools,  however,  are  shinning  examples  of  what  can  be  done 
when  civics  teachers  roll  up  their  sleeves, 

"At  New  York  University,  students  are  urged  to  join  political  clubs,  to 
become  familiar  with  the  rank  and  flle  in  the  organization,  and  to  learn 
the  details  of  the  political  bosses'  careers. 

"In  Weld,  Maine,  the  warrant  (or  agenda)  of  the  town  meeting  is 
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discussed  and  voted  on  beforehand  by  the  high  school  students,  vv^ho  later 
attend  the  meeting  and  compare  their  ideas  with  their  parents'  actions. 

"At  the  Julia  Richman  High  School  for  Girls  in  New  York  City,  a  class 
did  propaganda  for  the  city  charter,  distributing  circulars  in  apartment 
houses  and  answering  questions.  They  undoubtedly  knew  more  about  the 
charter  than  most  of  the  adults  whose  votes  brought  it  into  effect. 

"In  a  number  of  towns  and  cities  elaborate  imitations  of  national  and 
local  elections  are  held  simultaneously  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  In  Detroit,  every  pupil  above  the  fifth  grade  begins  studying 
election  procedure  as  soon  as  school  opens  in  September.  Pupils  register 
and  vote,  using  regulation  ballots,  for  the  same  candidates  as  their 
parents. 

"At  Toledo  University,  the  work  of  Professor  O.  Garfield  Jones  is  said 
to  be  largely  responsible  for  Toledo's  excellent  city  manager  government. 
This  'Laboratory  work  in  municipal  citizenship'  has  been  going  on  since 
1919.  At  the  annual  election,  whether  local  or  national,  each  student  is 
assigned  to  a  precinct,  studies  election  machinery,  political  organization, 
and  methods  used  to  get  voters  to  the  polls — as  well  as  the  methods  of 
Influencing  their  vote.  The  election  over,  students  study  the  city's  ad- 
ministrative departments. 

"A  small  spark  from  a  high  school  classroom  started  a  city-wide  blaze 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Two  or  three  boys  who  were  studying  civics  de- 
cided that  the  City  Manager  Plan  would  be  excellent  for  Des  Moines. 
With  the  help  of  a  lawyer,  they  drew  up  a  petition,  collected  signatures, 
and  found  enthusiasm  for  a  city  manager  strong  among  their  elders.  The 
school  authorities,  though  pleased  at  this  spontaneous  example  of  youth- 
ful citizenship,  did  not  collaborate,  as  all  the  work  was  done  out  of  school 
hours.  When  a  coal  shortage  closed  the  school,  the  boys  rented  a  down- 
town office  and  kept  on.  In  all,  400  signatures  were  secured.  Des 
Moines  hasn't  got  its  city  manager  yet,  but  a  citizens'  group  is  actively 
carrying  on  the  campaign  begun  by  the  students. 

"Perhaps  the  blue  ribbon  should  go  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  Students  of 
the  Central  High  School's  civics  course  became  interested  in  the  local 
elections.  They  met  the  candidates,  questioned  them,  wrote  up  their 
interviews.  After  graduating,  many  of  them  entered  Tulsa  University 
and  eventually  found  themselves  in  the  American  History  course  con- 
ducted by  Oscar  W.  Hoop,  a  retired  army  colonel  of  singular  energy  and 
courage. 

"One  day  Colonel  Hoop  told  his  class  that  he  was  going  to  run  for  Police 
Commbissioner  of  Tulsa.  'You  will  see',  he  said,  'that  what  I  have  told 
you  about  the  domination  of  the  political  machine  is  true.    I  will  lose.' 

"But  his  students  thought  differently.  They  started  a  round  robin — 
each  student  to  enlist  to  others  in  the  Hoop  campaign.  Some  of  them  were 
accomplished  speakers.  They  trained  others  and  had  a  Hoop  speaker  at 
every  precinct  meeting.  They  went  to  the  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and 
persuaded  him  to  come  out  for  Hoop.  They  held  a  monster  parade 
through  the  city.  Colonel  Hoop,  whose  candidacy  at  first  no  politician 
had  taken  seriously,  was  elected.  After  his  victory,  he  was  cheered  on 
the  campus  as  if  he  had  been  a  football  hero. 

"The  tinder  is  there,  where  the  civics  teachers  have  the  courage  to 
strike  the  spark."  Extract  from  "These  Schools  Teach  Practical  Politics," 
by  Robert  Littell,  Readers  Digest,  April,  1937. 
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FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  TWELFTH— SCHOOL  OPEN 
HOUSE  DAY 

To  What  Extent  Do  North  Carolina  Schools  Provide  Efficient, 
Educationally  Sound,  And  Economical  Programs  For  The 
Elementary,  Secondary,  College,  University,  And 
Professional  School  Levels? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EMPHASIS  IN  PLANNING  AND  DISCUSSING 

1.  Does  the  school  program  show  evidence  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  kind  of  State  North  Carolina  can  and  should  be?  (Study  Cur- 
riculum bulletin — Publication  No.  18  9,  and  actual  practice  at  first 
hand  during  the  week.) 

2.  Does  the  school  program  show  evidence  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  kind  of  person  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina  can  and  should  be? 
(Study  report  cards,  cumulative  records  to  see  what  actually  does 

.  happen  in  this  respect.) 

3.  Does  the  school  program  show  evidence  of  respect  for  the  individual 
personalities  of  all  of  the  pupils  in  the  school?  Of  the  teachers? 
Of  the  other  school  personnel — janitor,  etc.?  (Consider  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  local  group,  the  county  or  city  unit,  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  School  Commission.) 

4.  What  major  steps  should  be  taken  to  realize  the  conditions  implied 
as  desirable  in  questions  1,  2,  and  3?  (Study  material  selected  for 
illustration  and  suggestion  in  connection  with  Monday's  topic.) 

PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  DISCUSSIONS  AND  PLANNING 

"The  North  Carolina  public  school  system  is  founded  on  these  funda- 
mental principles: 

a.  The  schools  belong  to  the  people. 

b.  Free  education  should  be  supplied  for  all  children  through  the 
high  schools. 

c.  Education  is  a  function  and  an  obligation  of  the  State. 

d.  The  State  has  a  right  and  is  obligated  to  collect  by  taxation  from 
its  several  sources  of  revenue  sufficient  funds  for  adequate  school 
support. 

e.  Great  governors  and  leaders  have  always  led  the  fight  for  a  more 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

f.  Local  communities  should  voluntarily  initiate  and  assume  respon- 
sibility for  increased  educational  opportunities. 

g.  Progress  has  characterized  the  development  of  the  system." 

— The  Public  School  a  State  Builder. 

POINTS  OF  VIEW  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIALS 

AN  EXAMPLE  OF  ECONOMICAL  AND  SOUND  EDUCATIONAL 

PLANNING 

"The  functional  coordination  of  the  Woman's  College  as  a  distinctly 
woman's  college  of  arts  and  sciences;  the  agricultural,  technological,  and 
engineering  concentration  at  State  College;  and  finally  the  graduate  con- 
centration at  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill  are  all  organized  to  the  high 
ends  of  a  democratic  State.  Consolidation  reaches  its  height  in  the 
graduate  school.  At  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill  we  have  the  concen- 
tration of  graduate  work  in  the  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  social 
sciences.  At  Chapel  Hill  are  to  be  administered  and  given  all  doctor's 
degrees,  whether  through  the  resources  here  or  through  our  consolidated 
resources,  and  all  other  graduate,  postgraduate,  and  professional  degrees 
except  the  professional,  postgraduate,  or  master's  degrees  in  home  eco- 
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nomics  and  secretarial  science  at  the  Woman's  College,  and  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  engineering,  textiles,  and  vocational  education  at  State  College. 

"We  can,  through  our  consolidated  graduate  resources  of  all  three 
institutions,  the  cooperation  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Raleigh,  the  Institute  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  at 
Chapel  Hill,  the  University  Press,  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division  at 
State  College,  and  the  Extension  Divisions  of  all  three  institutions  con- 
solidate a  research  and  extension  program  for  knowing  the  needs,  de- 
veloping the  resources,  advancing  the  opportunities,  and  enriching  the 
life  of  all  the  people  of  our  State. 

"Out  of  the  many  reports,  memoranda,  studies,  and  exchanges  of  re- 
sponsible, appointed,  and  elected  committees,  out  of  long  consideration 
and  much  thinking  of  many  people,  have  emerged  these  four  working 
principles  adopted  by  the  Board  on  the  recommendation  of  the  president 
as  the  bases  for  the  consolidation  of  duplicating  schools,  the  coordination 
of  three  institutions,  and  the  unification  of  the  State  program  of  higher 
education. 

"First,  provision  for  two  years  of  fundamental  and  cultural  courses 
throughout  the  three  institutions  with  no  duplication  in  schools  or  curri- 
cula on  the  upper  and  graduate  levels.  The  courses  of  the  first  two  years 
will  not  be  uniform  but  basic  with  variations  according  to  the  function  of 
the  college  and  the  aptitudes  and  choices  of  the  students. 

"Second,  the  coordination  of  the  Woman's  College  as  a  distinctly 
woman's  college  of  arts  and  sciences  with  no  women  students  admitted 
at  Raleigh  or  Chapel  Hill  in  the  first  two  years.  To  round  out  a  complete 
college  of  liberal  arts,  three  new  departments  have  been  added  at  the 
Woman's  College  this  year  as  a  part  of  this  coordination  as  recommended 
by  faculty  committees:  first,  courses  in  Greek  as  a  part  of  the  new  de- 
partment of  classical  civilization;  second,  an  independent  art  department 
as  part  of  the  college  of  arts  and  as  a  focus  for  all  the  art  work  of  the 
college;  and  third,  a  department  of  philosophy.  We  recall  that  the  re- 
covery of  the  ancient  Greek  learning  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world, 
and  we  hope  that  its  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Woman's  College 
will  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  classical  learning  for  those  few  who  drink 
deep  in  the  ancient  springs  of  Greek  literature,  art,  and  philosophy,  the 
most  classic  of  all  the  liberal  arts.  The  department  of  art  was  added  for 
the  yo^ung  women  students  in  the  college  not  so  much  for  them  as  artists 
as  for  them  as  human  beings  in  need  of  some  knowledge  of  the  history, 
function,  and  satisfactions  of  art  as  well  as  some  opportunities  to  express 
in  various  art  forms  the  creative  artistic  aspiration  deep  in  the  nature  of 
youth.  The  department  of  philosophy  was  added  because  of  the  need  in 
this  complex  world  of  facts,  things,  and  change,  of  some  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  thought,  a  deeper  sense  of  ethical  values,  and  a  basis  for  a 
spiritual  integration  of  knowledge  and  ethics  into  a  philosophy  of  life. 
Much  of  this  is  by  way  of  fulfilling  the  function  of  the  Woman's  College 
as  a  coordinate  college  for  women  who  need  and  have  the  right  to  re- 
source themselves  in  the  literature,  the  arts,  and  the  philosophies  from 
the  classical  to  the  modern  age. 

"Third,  concentration  at  State  College  of  the  schools  and  departments 
of  agriculture  and  forestry,  textiles,  engineering,  and  teacher  training  in 
agricultural  and  in  industrial  arts.  This  agricultural,  technological,  and 
engineering  consolidation  at  State  College  as  a  part  of  a  consolidated  and 
cooperative  esterprise  in  State  building  in  a  State  built  on  farms  and 
factories,  energized  by  engines  and  dynamos,  and  tied  together  by  high- 
ways and  high  tension  power  lines,  can  multiply  productive  power  and 
widen  the  democratic  basis  for  a  juster  and  more  beautiful  civilization. 

"Fourth,  concentration  at  the  University  in  Chapel  Hill  of  graduate 
work.  On  top  of  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  school  of  commerce, 
the  school  of  public  welfare,  the  division  of  education,  the  library  school, 
the  division  of  public  health,  and  the  professional  schools  of  law,  phar- 
macy, and  medicine,  forever,  I  trust,  to  be  preserved  in  Chapel  Hill,  is 
this  consolidation  of  graduate  work  to  the  highest  reaches  of  the  humani- 
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ties,  the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  and  the  social  sciences.  With  no 
sacrifice  of  standards  and  values,  the  graduate  school  is  rather  to  be  ad- 
vanced in  its  graduate  distinction  in  the  world  of  scholarship,  teaching, 
and  high  research,  and  in  its  scientific,  economic,  social,  and  spiritual 
services  to  our  State  and  region  and  the  generations  to  come. 

"We  would  thus  have  in  this  consolidated  framework  the  coordination 
of  a  distinguished  Woman's  College  at  Greensboro  as  a  distinctly  woman's 
college  of  arts  and  sciences;  the  agricultural,  textile,  technological,  and 
engineering  concentration  at  State  College  in  Raleigh  on  a  high  level  for 
North  Carolina  and  the  South;  and  summarily  at  the  University  in  Chapel 
Hill  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  six  schools,  and  three  other  divisions 
as  the  basis  for  the  greatest 'graduate  concentration  in  the  Southern 
States.  Running  through  it  all  is  the  main  working  principle  of  allocation 
of  functions  and  no  duplication  of  schools  or  curricula  on  the  upper  and 
graduate  lavels.  We  have  on  such  a  basis  a  framework  of  consoldiation 
founded  on  the  integrity  of  working  principles  instead  of  a  structure  built 
on  the  shifting  sands  of  special  local  interests,  the  combination  of  insti- 
tutions, the  pressure  of  groups,  and  the  controls  of  politics. 

"Within  such  a  framework  all  institutions  have  more  high  functions 
than  have  yet  been  fulfilled  and  more  opportunities  than  have  yet  been 
realized.  With  something  more  of  a  common  faith  and  good  will  we  can 
come  through  in  this  great  adventure  of  making  University  consolidation 
an  enterprise  of  creative  cooperation  for  the  training  of  youth  and  re- 
building of  an  historic  old  commonwealth  toward  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  University  brotheriiood  we  respect  honest  fears  of  institutions  and 
appreciate  the  fine  loyalties  of  their  sons  and  daughters.  Despite  the 
temporary  alarms,  misunderstandings  and  all  the  anguish  of  the  birth 
pangs  of  real  consolidation  and  even  while  holding  forever  fast  to  the 
spiritual  stuff  of  our  own  loyalties  to  our  own  institutions,  we  will  yet 
see  the  value  of  the  united  strength  of  all  in  the  cause  of  all  and  in  the 
long  run  interests  of  the  State  we  all  hope  to  help  build.  It  is,  we  take 
it,  the  faith  and  plan  of  this  Board,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  adminis- 
trative officers  and  the  several  faculties  to  preserve  in  all  their  dis- 
tinguished qualities  the  high  traditions  of  all  three  institutions.  With 
them  as  separate  foundations,  we  can  build  on  a  great  past  and  on  present 
sound  working  principles  the  united  University  as  a  basic  part  of  the 
building  of  the  resources  and  the  life  of  the  State  to  the  end  that  there 
will  be  more  abundant  resources  for  all  our  schools,  institutions,  and 
agencies  devoted  to  a  more  abundant  life  for  all  people.  It  is  our  ac- 
cepted public  responsibility  to  hear  above  the  fears  and  sometimes  clamor 
of  the  hour,  the  call  of  the  future  of  our  State  for  a  unified  University 
at  work  for  the  well  being  and  advancement  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
people,  their  children,  their  homes,  churches,  schools,  colleges,  farms, 
forests,  factories,  stores,  newspapers,  libraries,  their  professions  and  vo- 
cations, their  organizations,  their  health,  welfare,  leisure,  their  work,  and 
their  common  life  in  a  nobler  commonwealth  for  which  our  people  still 
have  the  faith  to  dream  and  hope."  Excerpt  from  Annual  Report  by 
Frank  Graham,  President,  Greater  University  of  North  Carolina. 

HOW  PARENTS  MAY  HELP  THEIR  CHILDREN  TO  GET  THE  MOST 
FROM  SCHOOLS 

1.  Picture  the  school  as  a  happy,  desirable  place  to  be. 

2.  Avoid  criticizing  the  teacher  or  school  in  the  presence  of  children. 

3.  Encourage  punctuality  and  regular  attendance. 

4.  Take  an  interest  in  their  work,  their  play,  and  other  activities. 

5.  See  that  they  are  properly  dressed  for  school  life,  taking  the 
weather  into  consideration. 

6.  Provide  nourshing  food,  ample   rest,   wholesome   employment  at 
home,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  community  as  a  whole. 

7.  Help  bring  in  superior  men  and  women  as  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators. 
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ONE  WAY  OF  EVALUATING  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 

"Examine  critically  the  things  you  do  that  are  supposed  to  cultivate  the 
needs  of  a  democracy.  How  conducive  to  it,  or  how  diverting  from  it  are 
your  flag  exercises?  What  do  your  Washington  celebrations  do  to  pro- 
duce citizens  who  will  make,  each,  his  part  of  the  world  go  on  better? 

"When  you  direct  a  distribution  of  children's  gifts  to  the  poor,  how 
clear  do  you  make  it  that  there  are  resources  enough  for  all  in  this 
country  and  that  a  government  of  general  welfare  could  see  that  every 
honest  body  could  have  access  to  a  good  living? 

"How  thoroly  do  your  children  appreciate  who  is  paying  for  their 
schooling?  Do  they  realize  that  the  farmers,  the  factory  workers,  the 
cheapest  day  laborers,  people  who  don't  know  the  children's  names  are 
paying  for  every  hour  these  youngsters  are  in  the  school?  What  are  they 
paying  for?    What  are  they  getting  in  return? 

"What  is  the  reason  you  fail  to  follow  the  lead  of  those  schools  that  set 
aside  thirty  minutes  every  Monday  morning  to  inquire  of  each  child, 
What  have  you  done  for  the  community  since  last  Monday? 

"What  actual  practice  in  cooperative  government,  selection  of  officers, 
work  for  general  welfare  do  your  children  get  every  day?  How  mu -h  of 
the  autocracy  that  teaching  breeds  into  teachers  are  you  getting  rid  of? 

"You  high  school  people,  how  free  are  you  from  the  edu  ational  doc- 
trines that  show  no  effects  of  the  second  American  Revolution,  the  one 
of  1787?  How  much  are  you  teaching  algebra  for  algebra's  sake,  or  be- 
cause you  think  it  trains  the  mind?  How  often  are  you  thinking  that  you 
are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  promise  made  that  you  would  reduce  crime  and 
keep  politics  pure?    What  are  you  doing  in  accordance  with  that  promise? 

"You  teachers  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  art,  vocations,  homemaking,  which  is  getting  the  most  of 
your  thought  and  planning,  a  boy  and  girl  imbued  with  civi3  responsi- 
bility, or  pupils  equipped  with  the  information  and  skill  of  your  subject? 
When  a  proposition  is  made  to  give  civic  preparation  the  school  time  it 
needs,  what  is  your  desire  to  leave  your  present  work  and  to  teach  poli- 
tics, economics,  general  welfare?  How  gladly  do  you  advocate  reduction 
of  time  given  to  your  subject  so  that  a  direct  study  of  civic  needs  may  get 
the  additional  hours? 

"You  organizers  of  extracurriculum  activities,  how  keen  are  you  for  a 
political  club  to  study  the  untoward  conditions  of  local,  county,  and  state 
government?  Do  you  propose  it?  Do  you  offer  yourself  as  its  faculty 
adviser? 

"You  principals  of  high  schools,  how  far  do  you  realize  that  the  age 
at  which  you  get  your  children  is  that  during  which  curiosity  regarding 
civic  life  is  capable  of  tremendous  expansion,  that  ambition  to  improve 
conditions  is  susceptible  to  large  ideas?  How  often  do  you  stress  the 
civic  responsibility  of  this  most  costly  of  the  public-school  units?  How 
often  do  you  collect  reports  from  all  the  staff  as  to  what  each  is  doing  to 
tram  a  citizenry  which  knows  what  the  ulcers  in  the  body  politic  are  and 
what  may  possibly  cure  them  or  reduce  their  damage? 

"There  is  little  now  appearing  that  expresses  the  opinion  that  you  have 
done  what  you  should.  There  is  acknowledgment  that  you  have  made  much 
improvement  in  many  essentials  of  teaching,  these  being  secondary  to  the 
great  essential  of  American  imhlic-school  education,  namely:  responsihle  poli- 
tics. There  is  much  in  this  printed  matter  to  the  effect  that  you  can  perform 
the  work  teachers  were  made  public  servants  to  perform  Teaching  makes 
you  loath  to  change." — From  "What  Teaching  Does  to  Teachers"  by  William 
McAndrew  in  The  American  Schoolmaster,  May  15,  1933,  p.  208-9. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  FOSTER  LOVE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  CHILDREN 
OF  THE  FARM 

"A  few  years  ago  the  men  who  decide  educational  policies  became  bold 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  say  that  often  incidental  influences  in  school 
are  liiore  important  than  the  direct  one  of  teacher  on  pupiL 
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"Then  educators  began  to  think  of  the  effect  of  school  environment  upon 
character,  habits  of  appreciation,  and  high  ideals  of  students.  Then  began 
the  passing  of  the  unlovely  and  ugly  schoolhouses  built  on  ground  im- 
possible of  cultivation  and  undesirable  for  habitation.  Now  flower  beds, 
shrubbery,  blossoming  wild  trees,  and  clambering  yellow  jasmine  enhance 
the  beauty  of  many  a  schoolground  landscape. 

"Beautiful  school  grounds  and  beautiful  school  buildings  give  a  proper 
pride  to  the  youthful  citizen.  Nature  study,  as  no  other  phase  of  the 
school,  gives  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  character  training.  I  have 
heard  many  skilled  teachers  instructing  little  children  on  the  character 
problem  of  sowing  and  reaping  but  I  have  never  yet  known  any  lesson  so 
surely  and  beautifully  taught  as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  shining  triumph 
of  a  row  of  daffodils. 

"In  no  part  of  school  work  may  a  child  more  quickly  see  the  result  of 
shabby  work  done  grudgingly.  Nature  pays  us  back  in  our  own  coin,  and 
life  has  the  same  quickly  sure  way  of  dealing  with  both  the  just  and  the 
unjust," — Kate  Wofford,  "Beauty  Goes  to  School" — N.E.A.  Journal. 

A  SCHOOL  DAY  IN  ACTION*— REGIONAL  CONFERENCE- 
FUNCTIONAL  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Saturday,  March  6,  1937.  Red  Springs  High  School. 

Sponsors:    Red  Springs  Public  Schools,  Flora  McDonald  College,  and 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Note:    This  is  an  example  of  a  constructive,  cooperative  endeavor  to 
inform  each  other  about  and  improve  the  school  program. 

Probable  Schedule  of  the  Planned  School  Activities 

Note:  This  is  an  "Open  House  Day"  for  school  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators to  study  a  school  day  in  action,  to  observe  in  particular  all  factors 
lending  atmosphere  conducive  to  interest  and  success  in  Language  and  Social 
Arts.  Please  read  what  Publication  189  has  to  say  about  reading  and  oral 
and  written  speech.  For  observation,  you  should  select  the  problem  and  the 
level  of  education  in  which  you  are  most  interested.  The  observation  guide 
will  help  you  focus  your  thinking.  After  entering  the  room,  please  do  not 
talk  and  remain  until  after  the  Evaluation  Conference  conducted  by  the 
teacher  in  charge. 

9:00    Registration  and  Informal  Visiting — Grade  Eleven,  Mr.  Stephenson. 
9:20    Assembly — Seventh  Grade.    Verse  Choir.  Announcements, 

Elementary  Grades 
9:45    Grade  One — Miss  Gurley.    Transportation:    Thinking  through  prob- 
lems, giving  and  getting  thoughts  through  conversation,  organizing 
ideas  about  their  own  experiences  for  reading  readiness  charts,  manu-'  | 
script  writing,  page  arrangement.  . 
Grade  One — Mrs.  Odom.    Gardening:    Keeping  records,  giving  meail^' 
ings  to  others,  literary  appreciation. 

Grade  Two — Mrs,  Adams.  Our  Flags:  Reading  readiness  through 
social  language  forms  (greetings  and  small  spoken  courtesies),  man- 
ners we  need  to  practice,  dramatic  language. 

Grades  Tivo  and  Three — Miss  Johnson,    Communication:  Reading 
pictures  and  books  for  information. 

Grade  Three — Mrs.  Parker.  Learning  to  Live  Happily  and  Effectively 
Together  (Home  Room  Organization):  Home  and  room  beautifica- 
tion  and  utilization,  letter  writing,  book  making,  manners  in  speech, 
rhythmic  body  expression. 

Grade  Four — Miss  McPhail.    Switzerland:    Reading  in  one  book  un- 


*Program  for  day's  visitation  of  adjoining  counties  developed  witli  local  faculty  and  Miss 
Juanita  McDougald  of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service. 
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der  guidance  of  teacher,  care  of  books,  reading  for  individual  pleasure 
and  information. 

Grade  Five — Miss  Singleton.  Cotton:  Reading  under  guidance  of 
teacher,  reporting  on  individual  problems. 

Gr'acle  Six — Miss  Devane.    Our  Greek  Inheritance:    Giving  and  get- 
ting meanings  through  dramatization,  construction,  reading. 
Grade  Seven — Miss  Stone.    (1)  Developing  Individual  Discrimination 
in  Literary  Appreciation  through  the  Verse  Choir;   (2)  Home  Room 
Organization,  Pupil  Responsibility. 

High  School 

9:45  Grade  Eight — Miss  Covington.  Meeting  of  Book  Club:  Motion  pic- 
ture appreciation,  literary  appreciation,  creative  poetry. 
Grade  Nine — Mr.  Matthews.  Our  Trees,  How  to  Become  Acquainted 
with  Them:  Exhibits,  herbarium,  wild  life  classification,  museum, 
accuracy  in  observation,  experimentation,  thinking,  and  recording 
about  life  of  environment. 

Grade  Ten — Miss  Allen.  Reconstruction:  Panel  discussion  tech- 
niques. 

Grade  Eleven — Mr.  Stephenson. 

10:35    Evaluation  Conferences  by  Home  Room  Teachers  and  Visitors. 

10:45    Grade  Eight — Mr.  Matthews.    Tissues  of  Living  Things:    Exhibits — 
Plant  and  animal  tissues,  chemicals,  electrical  appliances;  direction 
of  accuracy  in  observing,  relating,  concluding,  recording. 
Grade  Nine — Mr.  Howell.    Library  Organization  (in  the  library). 
Grade  Nine — Miss  Allen.    Oral  reproduction  of  stories. 
G^'ades  Eight  and  Nine — Miss  Jones     Language  Expression  in  Music. 
Grade  Ten — Miss  Covington.    The  Writer's  Club  meets. 
Grade  Eleven — Mr.  Stephenson.    Advanced  Algebra  Applied  to  Busi- 
ness. 

11:35  Home  Room  Evaluation  Conferences  begin  for  the  Elementary 
teachers  led  by  the  classroom  teache'  for  the  day. 

11:45  Evaluation  Conferences  Conducted  by  Home  Room  Teachers  for  high 
school  group. 

12:00    General  Evaluation.    Questions  from  the  visitors  on  special  problems 
in  reading  and  oral  and  written  speech.    (Please  write  the  questions 
in  advance  and  file  with  committee  at  registration  desk.) 
12:10    Three  minute  evaluations  by  visiting  superintendents  and  principals. 
1:00    Plate  lunch  served  by  the  P.  T.  A.  at  35^,  in  the  auditorium. 
2:00    Determining  Reading  Readiness.    Demonstration  of  the  Betts  Testing 
Material  for  two  reading  problem  children  of  widely  different  maturity 
— Miss  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education,  Flora  McDonald  College,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stackhcuse. 

Report  on  a  survey  of  the  Reading  Readiness  for  the  Beginners  in  the 
Fall  of  1937 — Miss  Gurley  and  Mrs.  Odom,  First  Grade  Teachers,  Red 
Springs,  N.  C 

3:00    How  We  Prepare  Ourselves  to  Teach  Literary  Appreciation — Miss 
Inez  Morton,  Instructor  of  English,  Flora  McDonald  College, 

3:20    "We  Are  All  Artists,"  An  Educational  Movie — Alon  Bement. 

NOTE  :  There  will  be  a  special  exhibit  of  College  Art  from  the  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  hall  of  the  Elementary  Building. 

THE  SERVICES  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION* 

Miss  McDougald: 

Today,  boys  and  girls,  we  go  to  the  old  red  brick  State  Departments 
Building  on  the  corner  of  Edenton  and  Salisbury  Streets,  directly  across 
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the  Capitol  Square  from  the  Supreme  Court  Building  and  next  door  to  the 
Agriculture  Building.  This  is  the  oldest  of  the  State  Administration 
Buildings  and  its  second  and  fourth  floors  are  occupied  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  composed  of  the  Hon.  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
and  his  staff. 

Dr.  Erwin  is  now  in  the  midst  of  the  most  important  phase  of  his 
work,  securing  the  approval  of  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of 
the  State  money  with  which  to  run  the  schools  for  the  next  two  years. 
Dr.  Erwin  has  asked  the  directors  of  the  various  phases  of  the  school 
program  to  meet  here  to  answer  some  of  your  many,  many  questions. 
Those  about  Dr.  Erwin's  private  life  we  will  take  another  day.  The 
Director  of  Schoolhouse  Planning  is  on  a  field  trip,  and  since  Dr.  Erwin 
does  not  control  transportation  of  school  children  we  will  delay  all 
questions  on  this  subject  until  March  15  for  Mr.  Griffin,  Secretary  of  the 
School  Commission,  who  is  charged  with  this  responsibility. 

Visitors  to  Supt.  Erwin  usually  pass  through  the  office  of  Mr.  L.  H. 
Jobe,  Director  of  Publications.    Mr.  Jobe,  please  tell  these  young  people 
what  types  of  bulletins  we  print  and  for  whom  they  are  prepared. 
Mr.  Jobe: 

Plans  for  the  publication  of  all  printed  and  mimeographed  material 
are  approved  in  my  office  where  a  record  is  kept  of  all  the  mimeographed 
letters  and  bulletins  prepared  by  the  several  departmental  divisions.  For 
example,  the  two-page  mimeographed  bulletin  announcing  this  very  pro- 
gram has  the  symbol  IS660  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  indicating 
that  it  was  job  #660  and  issued  by  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service 

We  have  charge  of  the  printing  of  forms  used  in  the  schools,  and  from 
time  to  time  issue  various  bulletins  and  Biennial  Reports  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Our  most  recent  bulletins  were: 
the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  which  some  of  you  already  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  Educational  Directory,  which  gives  a  list  of  principals, 
superintendents  and  accredited  schools.  We  also  looked  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  course  of  study  bulletins,  which  have  been  distributed  to  the 
teaJiers  of  the  State. 

We  issue  State  School  Facts,  which  is  printed,  and  the  Noi-th  Carolina 
Public  School  Bulletin,  which  is  mimeographed.  School  Facts,  gives  statis- 
tics and  other  information  about  a  single  subject  and  is  sent  to  all  those 
who  request  it.  We  distribute  5,500  of  these  each  month.  The  Bulletin  gives 
timely  notes,  announcements  and  educational  information,  which  is  of  pri- 
mary interest  to  school  people.  We  are  sending  out  1,750  of  these  each 
month. 

All  of  these  printed  publications,  except  a  few,  are  available  in  the 
school  libraries.  Individuals  engaged  in  school  work  may  usually  secure 
other  publications  issued  by  the  Department  from  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 

In  addition  to  these  publications,  we  give  out  statements  concerning 
the  work  of  the  schools  to  the  daily  papers,  and  answer  requests  orally 
and  by  letter  for  information  concerning  some   phase  of  the  school 
situation. 
Miss  McDougald: 

Down  the  hall  from  Mr.  Jobe  is  the  office  of  Dr.  James  E.  Hillman, 
Director  of  Professional  Service.  Several  children  have  asked  questions 
about  teachers.  Dr.  Hillman  is  away  on  inspection  of  a  teacher  training 
institution  but  he  left  an  answer  to  your  main  question.  Mr.  Combs,  will 
you  please  give  us  his  report? 
Mr.  Combs: 

He  says,  "The  most  important  single  job  of  my  office  is  granting  certi- 
ficates to  teach.  A  teacher  must  be  at  least  18  years  old  and  must  have 
at  least  three  years  of  college  work  consisting  of  courses  which  furnish 
her  with  a  background  of  information  and  understanding  in  academic 
fields  like  history,  science  and  literature,  and  about  children's  interests, 
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needs,  abilities,  and  possibilities.    After  the  summer  of  1938  all  teachers 
who  receive  a  Class  A  certificate  must  have  a  degree  from  college." 
Miss  McDougald: 

Across  the  hall  from  Dr.  Hillman  are  the  offices  of  the  Division  of 
Finance  and  Statistics  which  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  D. 
Douglas. 

Mr.  Douglas,  what  are  some  of  the  things  your  Division  does? 
Mr.  Douglas: 

Miss  McDougald,  we  deal  with  public  school  funds.  I  shall  refer  to 
only  five  things  we  do: 

1.  Since  1921,  our  Division  has  originated  payments  of  all  money  spent 
in  running  the  divisions  of  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

2.  The  Division  originates  payments  of  all  funds  sent  to  city  and 
county  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  payment  of  general  State  cur- 
rent expense  bills,  salaries  and  wages  of  janitors,  truck  drivers,  me- 
chanics, teachers,  principals  and  superintendents,  including  Federal  and 
State  funds  for  teachers  of  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Those  pay- 
ments are  made  within  the  amount  set  by  the  Legislature  and  after  they 
have  been  authorized  by  the  designated  agencies. 

3.  Perhaps  our  largest  single  job  is  the  determination  annually,  with 
the  help  of  Dr.  Hillman's  division,  of  the  total  amount  of  money  required 
for  State  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals  upon  the  basis  of  uniform 
rules  adopted  in  accordance  with  law.  Each  county  and  city  superin- 
tendent's office  does  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  making  the  local  budget 
which  we  use  in  this  connection.  These  salaries  amount  to  over  80% 
of  the  total  amount  the  Legislature  provides  for  the  State  Eight  Months 
School  Fund. 

4.  The  State  Board  of  Education  lends  money  to  the  Counties  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings.  These  accounts  and  notes  are  handled 
through  our  Division. 

5.  The  Division  advises  with  local  school  officials  concerning  financial 
records  and  reports  and,  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Jobe,  assembles  certain 
sections  of  the  Biennial  Report  from  annual  reports  made  by  the  local 
superintendent,  who  bases  his  report  on  those  of  drivers,  mechanics, 
teachers  and  principals.  The  information  covers  all  phases  of  North 
Carolina  public  education — elementary  and  high  school.  We  hope  each 
pupil  will  attend  every  day  possible  so  that  he  may  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  instruction  provided  for  him. 

Miss  McDougald: 

Up  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Red  Brick  Building  at  the  far  end  of  the 
longest  hall  are  the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service  of  which 
Dr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith  is  the  Director.  Mr.  Highsmith,  there  are  several 
minor  questions  which  you  could  answer  but  I  believe  that  since  they 
have  little  bearing  on  the  real  purpose  of  your  division,  will  you  state 
for  us,  please,  briefly  the  main  lines  of  your  program? 
Dr.  Highsmith: 

The  Division  of  Instructional  Service  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  promoting  effective  teaching  and  learning  in  all  of  the  schools  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Division  is  composed  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Combs,  Miss  Hattie  S. 
Parrott,  Miss  Nancy  O.  Devers,  Miss  Juanita  McDougald,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Peacock  Douglas,  besides  the  Director.  Our  job  is  to  direct  and  stimu- 
late the  professional  work  of  the  23,500  teachers  in  what  we  call  the  100 
county  administrative  units  and  the  69  city  administrative  units  in  the 
State.  There  are  two  persons  in  the  Division  of  Negro  Education  who 
work  with  Negroes. 

The  members  of  my  Division  do  the  necessary  amount  of  office  work  in 
connection  with  their  jobs  and  they  have  to  travel  a  great  deal  to  assist 
in  planning  the  study  undertaken  by  teachers  in  the  169  administrative 
units  and  in  doing  many  other  things  to  promote  better  teaching  in  the 
schools.    They  have  directed  the  preparation  of  the  different  sections  of 
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the  State  Course  of  Study  for  all  elementary  and  high  schools  and  are 
responsible  for  special  bulletins  and  materials  which  are  sent  out  from 
time  to  time.  A  great  deal  of  our  time  is  spent  in  visiting  and  inspecting 
elementary  schools  in  connection  with  improving  instructional  opportuni- 
ties looking  toward  accrediting  them.  There  are  589  accredited  ele- 
mentary schools  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  2000.  High  schools  also  are 
inspected  and  supervised  and  of  the  921  high  schools  694  white  and  125 
colored  are  accredited. 

We  cooperate  with  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association  which  is 
composed  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  in  the  six  district  meetings  in  the 
fall  and  the  State  meeting  in  the  spring.  We  also  make  addresses  in 
numerous  meetings  for  teachers,  pupils  and  parents,  especially  the  parent- 
teacher  associations. 

A  part  of  our  work  is  to  conduct  a  State-wide  examination  for  the 
75,000  seventh  grade  pupils  and  also  an  examination  for  the  25,000  high 
school  seniors. 

Beginning  in  the  summer  and  running  well  into  the  session  we  hold 
conferences  of  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  to  find  out  what 
they  are  doing  so  that  we  may  assist  them  in  every  way  possible.  One 
important  feature  of  our  work  is  the  library  service  which  Mrs.  Mary 
Peacock  Douglas  renders  to  elementary  and  high  schools,  both  white  and 
colored,  in  the  selection,  classification  and  cataloguing  of  books.  A 
wonderful  improvement  has  been  made  recently  in  school  libraries. 

Our  Division  cooperates  with  State  education  associations  and  also  with 
out-of-state  organizations  such  as  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  and  the  National  Education  Association.  Some 
of  our  members  in  the  Division  are  leaving  this  week  to  take  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  New  Orleans. 

Summarizing  I  will  say  that  my  Division  seeks  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  instruction  on  the  part  of  23,500  teachers  in  the  169  school 
administrative  units  scattered  over  52,000  square  miles  of  territory  for 
the  more  than  900,000  boys  and  girls  in  the  State. 
Miss  McDougald: 

Frances  Bland  and  several  people  have  asked  what  connection  this 
department  has  with  colleges  and  universities,  will  you  tell  her,  please. 
Dr.  Highsmith? 
Dr.  Highsmith: 

Since  our  plan  of  certification  is  based  upon  training  rather  than 
examination  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference  accredits  all  colleges. 
There  are  53  junior  and  senior  public  and  private  colleges  in  the  State. 

Miss  McDougald: 

What  about  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind? 
Dr.  Highsmith: 

Our  only  responsibility  is  that  of  rating  for  accreditment. 
Miss  McDougald: 

Located  on  the  left  of  the  fourth  floor  are  the  three  offices  of  the 
Director  of  Negro   Education,  a  phase  of  work  about  which  Charles 
Johnson,  Jr.  asked  a  question.    Dr.  Newbold  who  heads  up  this  work  will 
tell  these  students  the  situation  with  reference  to  Negro  education. 
Dr.  Np:wbold: 

The  Legislature  in  1921  authorized  and  provided  funds  for  a  Division 
of  Negro  Education.  It  has  been  and  is  now,  supported  by  State  appro- 
priations and  by  contributions  from  the  General  Education  Board.  At  one 
time  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
Division. 

There  are  now  six  (formerly  nine)  persons  in  the  Division  of  Negro 
Education, — a  Director,   an  Assistant  Director,   an   Inspector  of  High 
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Schools,  a  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Schools,  a  Secretary  and  Steno- 
grapher. 

We  have  worked  steadily  for  several  main  objectives:  First,  im- 
proving and  raising  the  scholarship  level  of  teachers  in  Negro  schools. 
In  fifteen  years  the  average  educational  training  of  these  teachers  has 
improved  from  less  than  high  school  graduation  to  two  and  two-thirds 
years  of  college  education. 

Second,  developing  and  accrediting  high  schools  for  Negro  children. 
Since  1921-22  the  number  of  accredited  high  schools  for  Negroes  has 
increased  from  17  to  133,  the  number  of  graduates  from  270  to  3,028. 

Third,  fifteen  years  ago  none  of  the  Negro  colleges  and  normal  schools, 
public  or  private,  had  a  standard  or  accredited  rating  by  a  responsible 
rating  agency.  At  the  present  time  three  of  these  institutions  have  the 
"A"  class  rating  and  four  the  "B"  class  rating  by  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  enrollment  in  all  the 
State  and  private  Negro  colleges  has  increased  from  723  in  1924-25  to 
over  4,000. 

Fourth,  public  school  plants,  buildings  and  equipment  have  increased 
in  value  to  about  eleven  million  dollars.  School  terms  have  increased 
from  six  to  eight  months. 

These  remarkable  improvements  in  Negro  schools  in  North  Carolina 
SiVe  largely  the  result  of  the  wise  leadership  and  cooperation  of  county 
and  city  superintendents  of  schools  and  boards  of  education,  and  to  the 
contribution  of  Negroes  themselves,  both  in  leadership  and  money. 
Miss  McDougald: 

Across  the  hall  from  Dr.  Newbold  are  the  offices  of  the  Division  of 
Vocational  Education,  directed  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Browne.     Mr.  Browne,  for 
what  school  activities  is  your  Division  responsible? 
Mr.  Browne: 

We  direct  the  program  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  public  schools. 
The  activities  of  the  Division  are  supported  by  funds  from  three  sources — 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State,  through  appropriations  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  by  funds  provided  by  county  and  city  administrative  units. 

There  are  309  public  high  schools  with  departments  of  vocational  agri- 
culture where  approximately  20,000  boys  and  men  are  given  definite  in- 
struction through  organized  classes  on  problems  related  to  farming  and 
rural  life.  They  study  production  and  marketing  of  crops  and  livesLock, 
forestry  and  soil  erosion,  form  management  and  farm  accounting,  farm 
shop  work,  home  beautification.  The  teachers  are  employed  for  twelve 
months  of  the  year  because  each  student,  whether  a  day  school  student 
in  the  high  school,  or  a  man  in  an  evening  class,  must  test  out  the  in- 
struction on  his  farm.  It  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  keep 
up  with  this,  to  see  that  instructions  are  followed  and  records  kept,  as 
it  is  to  teach  in  the  class  room.  During  the  summer  these  activities  in 
addition  to  work  with  the  Tar  Heel  Farmers  keep  the  teachers  very  busy. 

The  125  home  economics  teachers  in  the  special  vocational  classes  are 
employed  on  a  ten  months  basis  to  provide  for  supervision  of  home  pro- 
jects for  girls  similar  to  farm  projects  for  boys.  The  girls  in  these  home 
economics  classes  carry  their  instruction  to  the  homes  and  apply  them  to 
such  practical  projects  as  preparing  meals  for  the  family,  making  out 
family  budgets,  or  redecorating  their  bed  rooms.  The  teachers  have  to 
visit  these  homes  before  school  opens  to  make  arrangements  for  the  girl's 
projects,  keep  in  touch  with  them  throughout  the  year,  and  use  the  month 
after  school  closes  checking  up  on  project  work  and  getting  records,  be- 
cause each  girl  must  keep  a  record  of  her  project. 

In  the  field  of  Trade  and  Industrial  work,  there  were  last  year  458 
evening  classes,  where  7,000  working  men  and  women  came  together  at 
night  for  instruction  related  to  their  daily  employment;  92  part-time 
classes  giving  instruction  to  2,0  62  boys  and  girls  who  work  a  part  of  the 
time  and  come  to  school  for  special  instruction  in  commercial  work,  and 
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other  subjects  of  special  value;  and  2  2  day  trade  classes  with  462 
students  studying  to  become  skilled  workers. 

Many  boys  and  girls  will  never  go  to  college,  but  must  go  from  the 
high  school  directly  to  the  task  of  making  a  living,  and  no  doubt  this 
work  is  holding  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  otherwise  would  not 
remain  to  graduate. 
Miss  McDougald: 

Gentlemen,  for  the  radio  audience  and  for  myself  I  thank  you  for 
giving  us  your  time  and  effort. 

And  now  Young  People,  we  have  painted  for  you  a  sketchy  picture  of 
the  big  job  headed  up  by  Dr.  Erwin,  who  (to  answer  another  one  of  your 
questions)  serves  a  four-year  term  and  who  is  elected  by  popular  vote. 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  answer  your  own  question  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
business  enterprise  involving  the  welfare  of  nearly  a  million  souls! 

Until  tomorrow, — so  long! 

NOTE  :    Separate  broadcast  was  given  by  the  Rehabilitation  Division. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  EXERCISES  PRESENTING  SCHOOL  LIFE 

OF  TODAY 

The  one  criterion  to  apply  is  that  the  final  product  is  the  result  of  the 
legitimate,  cooperative  effort  of  the  members  of  the  class  or  group.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  themes  around  which  to  build  such  a  program: 

(1)  Use  adaptations  of  "The  Light",  "Seekers  After  Truth",  or  the 
North  Carolina  Centennial  Pageant. 

(2)  Center  your  program  around  the  cardinal  principles  of  educa- 
tion and  show  how  work  of  school  has  vitalized  these  to  girls 
through  actual  illustration. 

(3)  Use  the  "The  Magic  of  Words"  as  a  guide  and  show  how  litera- 
ture, paintings,  songs,  musical  compositions,  etc.,  have  their 
basis  in  the  work  of  the  world. 


1.  The  World's  Work  and  Play. 

2.  "Each  in  All  and  All  in  Each". 
Possible           3.  A  Day  in  Our  School. 

Titles  4.  Art  in  Everyday  Life. 

5.  "Whatsoever  Things  Are  True". 


1.  A  summer  camp  for  girls  and  boys,  or  either. 

2.  Living-room  of  an  average  American  family. 
Possible          3.  Classroom  of  local  high  school. 

Settings  4.  The  home  of  a  philosopher. 

5.  A  studio. 

6.  A  museum. 


1.  Vacation  activities  following  high  school  graduation. 

2.  Party  given  by  a  classmate  to  the  members  of  class. 
Possible           3.  Class  discussion  about  future  jobs,  etc. 

Scenes  4.  A  call  on  a  noted  friend. 

5.  An  excursion  to  the  museum. 


Possible  Characters. — These  would  vary  according  to  number  and  histrionic 
abilities  of  your  enrollment.  There  should  be,  of  course,  the  butterfly  type, 
the  banker,  the  professor,  the  lethargic,  the  "go-getter",  the  "dreamer",  the 
athlete,  the  book-worm,  etc.,  represented  in  the  youthful  group.  There  must 
be  a  central  figure  who  is  responsible  for  the  unfolding  of  content  and 
action. 

Content  Suggestions — 

I.       1.    List  various  careers  open  to  people  of  world. 

2.    Find  appropriate  prose  and  poetry  selections,  songs,  pictures,  and 
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musical  compositions  to  present  the  artistic  view  of  these  various 
avenues  of  service. 
3.    Bind  these  together  in  a  fantasy. 

II.  1.    List  prominent  leaders  in  all  the  fields  of  service. 

2.  Find  appropriate  messages  from  each  found  in  all  forms  of  creative 
art. 

3.  Bind  into  a  whole  very  similar  to  "Magic  of  Words." 

III.  1.    List  characteristics  essential  to  success  in  any  field. 

2.  Find  tributes  paid  them,  attributes,  etc.,  as  given  in  story,  poetry, 
song,  etc. 

3.  Bind  into  an  allegory. 

NOTE :  "Each  and  All"  by  Emerson  would  make  a  fitting  conclusion  for  any  of  above 
ideas. 

Costuming — 

1.  Pictures  and  songs  may  be  given  in  tableaux. 

2.  Messages  from  departed  spirits  may  be  given  as  though  by  the 
author  himself  in  true  costume  and  atmosphere,  e  g.,  a  small  cur- 
tained space  at  rear  might  show  the  made-up  character  or  charac- 
ters for  the  space  of  a  few  moments. 

3.  Draped  effects  in  pastel  shades  would  be  striking. 

Music — 

Use  accompaniments,  choruses,  solos,  victrola  selections  off  stage  and 
on  to  add  to  effectiveness.  These,  of  course,  should  be  more  or  less 
a  summary  of  those  learned  'during  year. 

REFERENCES: 

Planning  the  School  Exhibit.    Hover.    The  Instructor.    45:14,72;  May, 
1936. 

Interpreting  the  Public  Schools.    Grinnell.    McGraw-Hill.    New  York. 
Children  at  the  Crossroads.    Benedict.    Commonwealth  Fund. 
The  Junior  High  School.    Pringle.    McGravv-Hill.    New  York. 
Science  in  the  Elementary  School.    Croxton.    McGraw-Hill.    New  York. 
Social  Psychology  of  Education.    Bowden  and  Melbo.    McGraw-Hill.  New 
York. 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  THIRTEENTH 

How  Can  The  Established  Principle  Of  Lifelong  Learning  Serve 
Better  Living  In  North  Carolina? 

QUESTIONS  FOR  EMPHASIS  IN  DISCUSSION  AND  PLANNING 

1.  To  what  extent  does  the  school  curriculum  in  or  out-of-school  hours 
serve  the  needs  of  the  pre-school  and  the  post-school  individual? 
What  possible  uses  can  be  made  of  school  facilities  in  meeting  these 
needs? 

2.  Are  there  other  agencies  serving  the  pre-school  or  adult  level  for 
furthering  personal  learning  or  development? 

3.  To  what  degree  are  the  citizens  of  your  community  continually 
studying  the  problems  of  individual  and  social  life?  To  what  extent 
are  they  applying  their  findings  to  practical  North  Carolina  needs? 

4.  In  what  respects,  if  any,  have  the  objectives  and  principles  of  pre- 
school and  adult  education  movements  changed  in  the  past  hundred 
years? 

PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  PLANNING  AND  DISCUSSION 

"People  think  the  child  is  only  seeking  amusement  when  it  plays. 
That  is  a  great  error.  Play  is  the  first  means  of  development  of  the 
human  mind,  its  first  effort  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  outward  world, 
to  collect  original  experiences  from  things  and  facts,  and  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind. 

"Without  rational,  conscious  guidance,  childish  activity  degenerates  in- 
to aimless  play  instead  of  preparing  for  those  tasks  of  life  for  which  it 
is  destined. 

"A  continuous  guidance  is  not  practiced,  the  children  have  the  larger 
part  of  the  day  to  play  freely  among  themselves.  There  must  be  no 
irritating  oversight  for  them;  but  in  the  kindergarten  they  are  guided  to 
bring  out  their  plays  in  such  a  manner  as  really  to  reach  the  aim  de- 
sired by  nature,  that  is,  to  serve  for  their  development. 

"Human  culture  has  not  always  been  nature  becoming  conscious  to  it- 
self, as  it  should  be;  human  education  needs  a  guide,  which  I  think  I  have 
found  in  a  general  law  of  development  that  rules  both  in  nature  and  in 
the  intellectual  work.  Without  law-abiding  guidance  there  is  no  really 
free  development.  You  see  what  national  life  becomes  when  misunder- 
stood ideas  of  freedom  prescribe  law." 

POINTS  OF  VIEW  AND  EXCERPTS  WHICH  SHOULD  MAKE  FOR  FAIR, 
INSTRUCTIVE  DISCUSSION  AND  SOUND  PLANNING 

"Educators  at  this  time  are  especially  interested  in  the  education  of  adults, 
because  they  realize  that  the  most  dominant  influence  in  the  lives  of  children 
is  the  influence  of  adults  in  the  home  and  in  the  community." — L.  R.  Alder- 
man, U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

"People  read  for  a  variety  of  reasons  ranging  from  a  desire  to  improve 
their  minds  to  a  need  for  killing  time  " 

"To  satisfy  curiosity,  to  find  answers  to  problems  and  questions,  to  learn 
how  to  do  something,  to  relax,  to  experience  through  imagination  the  situa- 
tions and  events  through  which  characters  in  fiction  or  real  life  have  lived — ■ 
these  are  other  motives  for  recreational  reading  by  young  people  and  adults. 
....  The  character  of  much  that  is  read  today  is  such  that  it  fails  to 
broaden  interests  and  to  cultivate  systematically  those  attitudes  and  habits 
that  characterize  good  citizens.  The  parts  of  a  newspaper  read  most  fre- 
quently are  cartoons,  items  relating  to  sports,  personal  violence  and  disaster 
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and  serial  stories.  ,  .  .  There  is  a  decrease  during  the  last  twenty  years 
in  space  devoted  to  editorials  and  slight  evidence  of  interest  in  reading 
critically  about  social  problems  and  matters  of  national  and  international 
significance  

"With  regard  to  magazines,  a  very  large  number  of  the  sensational  type 
are  read  which  describe  impossible  situations  and  appeal  only  to  the  baser 
human  interests;  more  than  50  percent  of  the  books  read  are  fiction,  much 
of  which  is  worthless  in  its  infiuence  upon  the  reader  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  

"Reading  should  be  taught  as  a  friendly  guide  in  solving  personal  prob- 
lems, in  increasing  one's  social  efficiency,  or  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
culture  to  enrich  the  whole  of  life  

"The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  not  only  in  better  school  guidance  but 
in  a  wholesome  reading  atmosphere  in  the  home  from  the  earliest  years." — 
Dean  William  S.  Gray,  University  of  Chicago. 

***** 

TEACHER  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  CALLED  THE  LABORATORIES 
OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 

"Give  teachers  more  general  education  but  give  it  to  them  as  a  foundation 
for  professional  training  instead  of  a  substitute  for  it. 

"One  cannot  think  seriously  of  preparing  students  for  a  profession  which 
involves  skills  as  well  as  knowledge  without  having  laboratories  where  those 
skills  may  be  perfected  under  careful  supervision.  The  training  school  is 
the  essential  laboratory  for  the  teachers  colles^e.  The  present  standards  call 
for  a  laboratory  in  which  demonstration  teaching  may  be  given  and  in  which 
every  student  completing  a  curriculum  entitling  him  to  teach  may  have  a 
minimum  of  supervised  practice  teaching  

"Not  only  must  teachers  colleges  plan  specifically  to  train  teachers,  they 
must  plan  to  prepare  teachers  for  particular  types  of  teaching  nositions. 
Effective  teacher  preparation  requires  curricula  adapted  to  the  fifth  grade 
teacher,  the  music  teacher,  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  etc.  The  trend  is 
toward  more  highly  specialized  curricula  for  fitting  teachers  for  effective 
work  in  the  American  School." — E.  S.  Evenden,  Columbia  University. 

"Prior  to  1917,  on  any  State-wide  basis,  there  were  no  training  require- 
ments for  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  especially  for  the  rural  elementary 
schools  Teachers  were  certified  by  passing  an  examination.  For  the  most 
part,  those  examinations  had  only  county-wide  significance,  and  for  the 
elementary  teacher  they  were  based  upon  elementary  school  subjects.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  the  elementary  schools  were  the  institutions  for  training 
teachers  in  those  schools.  The  marvel  of  the  age  is  how  these .  teachers 
with  such  limited  education  were  able  to  produce  the  good  results  which 
characterized  education  at  that  time. 

"Bes:inning  with  1917  a  State  system  of  certification  was  inaugurated. 
Then  it  was  that  training  began  to  assume  some  importance  in  the  education 
of  teachers  But  at  that  time,  however,  in  terms  of  training,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  elementary  teacher  have  any  high  school  education.  Not  until 
1923,  were  two  years  of  high  school  education  a  prerequisite  to  the  certifica- 
tion of  a  beginning  elementary  teacher.  In  the  high  school  field,  until  1926, 
a  teacher  could  be  certified  either  on  the  basis  of  two  years  of  college  work 
or  by  passing  a  State  examination.  At  the  present  time  and  since  1931, 
beginning  high  school  teachers  have  been  graduates  of  standard  four-year 
colleges.  A  beginning  elementary  teacher  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  standard 
two-year  normal  school  or  have  credit  for  three  years  of  college  work,  includ- 
ing certain  specifications  As  of  July  1,  1938  J:he  beginning  grade  teacher 
must  present  credit  for  three  years  of  college  work  with  the  necessary 
prescriptions.    Within  a  fifteen-year  period,  the  training  for  a  beginning 
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grade  teacher  has  advanced  from  only  two  years  of  high  school  work  to  three 
years  of  college  work,  or  a  total  Increase  of  five  years.  On  the  average, 
one  year's  training  has  been  added  every  three  years.  At  this  rate  of  progress 
by  1940  or  1941  a  degree  could  easily  be  the  minimum  basis  for  a  beginning 
elementary  teacher." — James  E.  Hillman,  in  address  prepared  for  the  Super- 
intendents' Conference,  Wrightsville  Beach,  August  24,  1937. 

***** 

"Flint,  Michigan,  the  second  largest  automobile  producer  in  the  world, 
mushroomed  up  almost  overnight  from  a  sleepy  village  to  a  seething  indus- 
trial melting  pot  of  160,000.  Men  rushed  here  for  jobs  as  men  rush  to  a 
mining  camp,  never  thinking  to  make  it  home.  Despite  this  restless  heritage, 
Flint  has  pioneered  in  a  program  of  community  cooperation  that  holds  great 
promise  for  the  social  betterment  of  every  city  in  the  country. 

"The  key  to  the  Flint  idea  is  a  new  tie-up  between  school  and  life.  There 
any  evening  during  the  school  term  you  will  see  things  you  never  saw  in  a 
schoolhouse  before:  A  machinist  from  the  Buick  plant  and  his  small  son 
building  a  lathe.  Wives  of  auto  workers  playing  basketball.  Men  from  the 
Chevrolet  plant  taking  lessons  in  fly-casting.  A  young  fellow  from  the  A.  C. 
Spark  Plug  factory  absorbed  in  an  invention  of  his  own.  Father  and  son, 
mother  and  daughter  busy  at  pottery,  puppet-shows,  studying  family  budget- 
ing, making  airplanes,  canoes  and  hats. 

"This  delightful  mingling  of  work  and  play,  this  idea  which  brings 
welders  and  lathe  workers  to  a  schoolhouse  at  night  to  work  for  the  fun  of  it, 
was  initiated  by  Frank  Manley,  now  in  his  early  thirties.  Ten  years  ago 
when  Manley,  just  out  of  Normal  School,  came  to  Flint  as  director  of  physical 
education,  he  found  that  the  average  boy  and  girl  got  very  little  physical 
training.  Few  participated  in  games;  the  'varsity  team'  system  monopolized 
gyms  and  playgrounds.  Nor  was  the  youngster  welcome  in  classroom  or 
workshop  after  school.  The  janitor  didn't  want  him  around.  In  other 
words,  Flint's  40  public  school  buildings  served  the  average  child  only  until 
three-thirty  and  through  the  summer  not  at  all. 

"Frank  Manley  knew  that  there  was  some  connection  between  all  this  and 
the  frightful  number  of  children  killed  playing  in  the  streets,  and  Flint's 
shocking  record  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Believing  that  'games  are  for  the 
kids,  not  for  the  glory  of  the  school',  Manley  started  dozens  of  intramural 
teams — handball,  volleyball,  basketball.  Within  two  years  he  had  68  per- 
cent of  all  the  Flint  school  children  taking  part  in  some  school  activity. 

"Then  he  attacked  the  problem  of  summer  playgrounds.  He  made  talks 
before  Parent-Teacher  gatherings,  the  Rotary  Club,  any  group  that  would 
listen.  He  got  up  posters  for  his  audiences;  one  showed  a  tough  street,  a 
crowd  of  loafers,  with  the  captain:  '612  beer  dispensaries,  poolrooms  and 
dance  halls  in  Flint.'  Another,  a  group  of  boys  playing  tennis:  '10  city 
playgrounds  and  20  supervisors  in  Flint.' 

"Manley  got  action.  Motor  plants  contributed  lumber  for  teeter  boards 
and  sand  boxes,  pipe  for  baseball  back-stop  frames.  The  Buick  Company 
gave  him  a  car  to  get  around  in.  Some  40  citizens  volunteered  as  play- 
ground supervisors. 

"After  Manley  had  opened  a  dozen  school  playgrounds,  working  like  a  dog 
for  three  summers  without  pay,  deaths  of  children  playing  in  the  streets 
and  juvenile  delinquency  were  both  cut;  but  they  were  still  too  high.  The 
crux  of  the  problem  was  how  to  keep  the  children  off  the  streets  at  night.  .  .  . 

"In  1935  the  answer  came.  Charles  Stewart  Mott,  a  vice-president  of 
General  Motors,  had  started  a  camp  for  underprivileged  boys  at  a  nearby 
lake.  Mott  was  concerned  because  his  boys,  after  their  wholesome  outdoor 
weeks  at  camp,  had  to  come  back  to  miserable,  poverty-stricken  homes.  In 
discussing  the  situation  with  Manley,  the  latter  suggested  turning  the  school 
buildings  into  clubs  for  the  kids. 

"Mott  gave  $6,000  to  try  the  idea  and  soon  the  news  got  around  that 
exciting  things  were  happening  at  the  schoolhouse  at  night.  The  kids  came 
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by  dozens,  then  by  hundreds,  then  by  thousands.  Why  they  came  is  the 
essence  of  this  story:  the  leaders  Frank  Manley  had  chose  for  these  evening 
activities  all  possessed  (1)  personal  attractiveness,  (2)  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  (3)  enthusiasm — qualities  every  school  teacher  should  possess,  but 
which  too  few  do.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  public  school  teachers,  some 
were  WPA  people,  some  students  in  Flint  Junior  College  or  Senior  High. 
School.  Manley  paid  adult  teachers  $1  an  hour,  junior  college  students  50^,, 
high  school  students  35^^. 

"Mott  and  Manley  started  their  plan  for  children,  but  soon  parents,  olderr 
brothers  and  sisters  asked  if  they  might  come  too.  The  joy  and  releasef- 
these  grownups  got  was  a  revelation.  *We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Mott  program  to  underprivileged  children',  wrote  the  wife  of  an 
auto  worker  recently,  'but,  Mr.  Manley,  do  you  realize  the  benefits  to  us^ 
underprivileged  mothers  who  have  housework  to  do  and  the  baby  to  tend 
all  day  long?' 

"For  the  grownups  Manley  and  his  associates  set  themselves  against  the 
dreary  courses  handed  out  by  the  typical  night  school.  The  question  was: 
'What  do  you  want  to  play?  to  learn?  to  work  at?'  .... 

"Before  the  school  year  of  1935-36  was  over  the  classes  and  games  were  soi 
crowded  that  Manley  had  to  call  for  volunteer  leaders  to  help  out.    .    .  . 

"Although  many  of  Manley's  leaders  are  older,  Helen  Leonhard,  aged  19,*, 
is  typical  enough  to  illustrate  the  vitality  and  democracy  of  the  Flint  idea:: 
Helen,  a  student  in  Flint  Junior  College,  leads  groups  of  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters in  basketball,  volleyball,  tap  dancing,  ballroom  dancing,  handicrafts. 
Fifteen  hours  a  week  

"  'One  of  the  most  enlivening  things  about  all  this,'  said  Leland  H.  Lamb^ 
Flint  Superintendent  of  Schools,  'is  the  competition  among  our  school- 
teachers to  get  chosen  as  leaders.  They  value  the  job  for  its  human  con- 
tacts and  stimulus,  and  I  value  it  for  the  way  it  has  stirred  up  our  teaching 
force.  Working  with  adults,  a  teacher  learns  how  to  hold  his  class  by  his 
own  personality  and  enthusiam.'  .... 

"Many  civic-minded  agencies  in  Flint  cooperate  with  the  plan.  A  vigorous- 
group  of  young  men,  headed  by  Art  Crampton  at  the  YMCA,  try  to  interest' 
potential  juvenile  delinquents  in  after-school  athletics  or  evening  work.  P'or' 
instance,  there  was  Al  Adams,  one  of  a  family  of  ten.  He  quit  school,  got  in 
with  a  bad  gang,  was  headed  for  sure  trouble.  Crampton  persuaded  Al  to 
join  a  class  in  boxing.  With  a  few  lessons  he  was  beating  everybody.  Soon  i 
he  had  won  the  State  Golden  Gloves  lightweight  championship.  He  re-' 
entered  school,  graduated,  and  now  has  a  job  with  Chevrolet  

"When  a  boy  actually  falls  afoul  of  the  law,  the  Boys'  Council,  an  organi- 
zation of  business  and  professional  men,  study  his  case.    They  try  to  induces 
the  judge  to  parole  the  boy  in  the  custody  of  some  Councilor  who  takes  on  ' 
the  job  of  guiding  the  kid  back  to  good  citizenship     We  walked  into  a  . 
schoolroom  where  three  boys  were  busy  on  a  woodworking  job. 

"  'What  are  you  making?'  I  asked. 

"  'Bookcase,  can't  ya  see?'  one  of  them  said  impatiently,  too  absorbed  even  i 
to  glance  up. 

"Manley  grinned.  'Those  three  kids  were  pinched  a  while  ago,'  he  said, 
'for  stealing  batteries  out  of  cars.  Now  they're  so  busy  they  don't  have  time 
to  get  into  mischief.' 

"  'One  case  like  that',  a  member  of  the  Boys'  Council,  said  to  me,  'aione 
justifies  all  the  work  we  have  done.' 

"Flint  has  a  tradition  of  cooperation.  Years  ago  the  automobile  companies 
sponsored  an  association  for  accident  benefits  and  recreation.  Its  small 
weekly  dues  built  a  $1,250,000  auditorium  which  today  is  a  great  recreation 
center.  Flint  probably  makes  more  music  per  capita  than  any  other  town 
in  the  United  States — and  it's  community  music.  Last  National  Music  Week, 
Flint  had  over  300  public  concerts — bands,  symphonies,  opera.    At  Christmas 

time  carolers  sing  in  the  hotels,  the  jail,  railway  station  and  hospitals  

When  I  was  in  Flint,  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  100  professionals  and 
amateurs — dentists,  lawyers,  mechanics,  merchants,  housewives — put  on  a 
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concert  to  a  crowded  house  (admission  free).  The  same  night  there  was  an 
exhibit  of  200  paintings  by  Flint  artists,  and  the  Flint  Community  Players 

were  rehearsing  their  new  comedy,  written  in  Flint  

"A  few  months  ago,  a  citizen  named  Ballenger,  hearing  that  a  certain 
section  of  the  city  had  no  playground,  donated  nine  valuable  wooded  acres. 
The  neighbors  all  turned  out  to  build  tennis  courts  and  get  the  place  ready 
for  other  games.  Backyard  playgrounds  are  usually  arranged  by  the  people 
of  each  block  getting  together  and  deciding  what  backyard  would  serve  best. 
Then  the  men  and  boys  build  equipment  for  it.  This  year  the  Girl  Scouts 
have  come  forward  with  120  specially  trained  scouts  as  backyard  playground 
leaders  for  little  children.  These  girls,  13  and  14  years  old,  are  unpaid 
volunteers. 

"Since  the  plan  started,  not  one  child,  has  been  killed  playing  in  Flint 
streets.  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  sent  to  prison  or  reform  school  per 
year  has  been  cut  70  percent. 

"But  the  plan  has  other  important  implications.  We  talk  about  the  proper 
use  of  our  increased  leisure.  Here  in  Flint,  the  problem  of  leisure  for 
workers  has  moved  furthest  toward  solution.  In  their  free  hours  they  are 
learning  to  do  something  which  makes  leisure  worthwhile  — Ex- 
cept from  The  City  That  Found  Itself.  Webb  Caldron,  Readers  Digest,  July, 
1937. 

*  *  4i  * 

Dr.  W.  N.  Durost  in  the  November  and  December  1936  issues  of  North 
Carolina  Education  presents  a  study  of  the  results  of  a  Statewide  adminis- 
tered testing  program,  for  the  seventh  grade  based  on  the  total  battery  of 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test — Advanced  Battery — Form  A.  In  draw- 
ing his  conclusion,  he  says: 

"The  general  achievement  level  for  the  whole  State  is  slightly  below  the 
norm  for  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  seventh  grade  of  an  eight- 
grade  system.  The  North  Carolina  cities  are  practically  at  grade,  while 
the  counties  fall  several  months  short  of  the  norm.  The  North  Carolina 
schools,  with  nearly  a  month  less  schooling  each  year  on  the  average,  are 
accomplishing  about  as  much  in  seven  years  as  is  accomplished  in  seven 
years'  time  in  the  typical  eight-grade  school  system.  Judged  by  eight-grade 
standards,  therefore.  North  Carolina  accomplishment  is  efficient  and  satis- 
factory on  the  whole.  However,  when  it  is  brought  to  mind  that  the  end  of 
the  seventh  grade  in  North  Carolina  is  the  end  of  elementary  education,  the 
situation  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  average  or  typical  level  of  achieve- 
ment found  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  of  an  eight-year  system  certainly 
is  a  minimum  desirable  level  of  achievement  in  terms  of  mastery  of  funda- 
mental knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  continuance  in  school  at  the 
secondary  level  and  beyond.  Moreover,  it  certainly  does  not  represent  more 
than  a  minimum  essential  level  of  education  for  those  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  do  not  continue  in  school.  From  this  point  of  view,  therefore, 
North  Carolina  educational  achievement  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  grades 
is  notably  lacking. 

"Highest  achievement  for  the  State  as  a  whole  among  the  subjects  tested 
is  in  English  and  arithmetic;  poorest  achievement  is  in  reading  vocabulary, 
and  spelling.  The  other  subjects  fall  in  between,  but  all  are  below  the  grade 
norm  (7.7).  With  the  exception  of  vocabulary  (and  in  the  small-city  group, 
spelling  and  literature),  the  city  schools  are  at  or  above,  the  norm  for  the 
seventh  month  of  the  seventh  grade,  but  approximately  a  year  below  accepted 
graduation  standards  in  eight-grade  systems  in  arithmetic  and  English, 
where  they  are  only  a  half  year  below  norm. 

Dr.  Durost  in  making  his  recommendations  says: 

"The  deficiency  in  word  knowledge  which  seems  to  be  a  universal  weak- 
ness in  the  State  has  been  mentioned  several  times,  but  this  cannot  be  re- 
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iterated  too  often.  Ability  to  handle  words  is  basic  to  success,  both  academic 
and  economic.    Every  effort  should  be  made  to  remedy  this  weakness. 

"The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  can  do  something  to  remedy  this 
condition,  no  doubt,  in  the  way  of  increasing  emphasis  on  reading,  vocabu- 
lary and  spelling  in  the  recommended  or  required  curriculum,  and  also  in 
its  supervisory  functions.  However,  the  local  superintendent,  with  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  his  teachers,  can  do  much  to  raise  the  level  of  achieve- 
ment in  these  subjects  to  a  point  comparable  to  the  excellent  showing  made 
in  arithmetic  and  English. 

"More  serious  than  this  specific  weakness,  important  thought  that  is,  is 
the  low  end-of-elementary-school  achievement.  All  interested  persons  in 
North  Carolina,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession  of  education,  should  lend 
every  effort  to  the  task  of  raising  graduation  standards  for  the  elementary 
grades.  Wherever  possible,  the  length  of  the  school  year  should  be  increased 
to  nine  months  by  voting  additional  local  support,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  another  year  be  added  to  the  elementary  grades  as  soon  as  that  is 
feasible.  Until  such  time,  an  additional  year  of  elementary  work  is  recom- 
mended wherever  possible  for  those  who  expect  to  go  to  secondary  school, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  small  minority  of  highly  gifted  individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  a  high  level  of  mastery  in  the  skill  subjects  of  the 
elementary  curriculum.  The  development  of  these  fundamental  skills  is  not 
the  function  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  if  they  have  to  stop  to  teach 
things  that  should  have  been  taught  in  the  elementary  school  they  can  do  it 
only  at  the  cost  of  reduced  effectiveness  in  the  work  which  is  properly  their 
function." 
REFERENCES: 

The  Kindergarten  Centennial  (1837-1937).  Association  for  Childhood  Edu- 
cation.   Washington,  D.  C.    32  p.  15^^. 

Plain  Talk.  John  W.  Studebaker.  National  Home  Library  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.  C.  25^. 

In-formation  on  Adult  Forums.  United  States  Office  of  Education.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C, 

Information  on  Pre-School  and  Adult  Education  in  North  Carolina.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Morriss,  Director  of  WPA  Adult  Education  Program,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C. 

Special  Activities  in  Physical  Education  for  High  School  and  Adult 
Groups.  Van  Hagen,  California  State  Printing  Office,  Sacramento, 
California. 


THE  STATE  SONG 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1927,  the  song  known  as  "The  Old  North 
State"  was  legally  adopted  as  the  official  song  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 

(Traditional  air  as  sung  in  1926) 


William  Gaston 

With  spirit 


Collected  and  arranged 
BY  Mrs.  E.  E.  Randolpi 


1.  Car  -  0  -    li  -  na!  Car 

2.  Tho'  she    en  -  vies  not 

3.  Then  let    all  those  who 


li  -  na!    heav-en's  bless-ings  at  -  tend  her, 
oth  -  ers,     their       mer  -   it  -  ed    glo  -  ry, 
love    us,    love  the  land  that  we  live  in, 


 m-—^  L 


While  we  live  we  will  cher  -  ish,  pro  -  tect  and 
Say  whose  name  stands  the  fore  -  most,  in  lib  -  er 

As  hap  •  py      a     re  -  gion     as    on  this  side 


i— — f'- 


de  -fend  her,  Tho'  the 
ty  s  sto  -  ry,  Tho'  too 
of  heav-en.  Where 


 5  «  « 


mi 


scorn  -  er  may    sneer  at    and  wit  -  lin-^s  de  -  fame  her,  Still  our  hearts  swell  with 
true      to    her  -  self  e  er    to  crouch  to   op  -  pres-sion,  Who  can  yield  to  just 
plen  -  ty    and  peace,  love  and   joy  smile  be  -  fore  us.  Raise  a«loud,  raise  to 


-r 


— 1  1 — 

 «  

 S  * 

glad  -  ness    when    ev  -  er    we  name  her. 

rule     a       more    loy  -  al     sub  -  mis  -  sion.  Hur  -  rah! 

geth  -  er      the    heart  thrill  -  ing  cho  rus. 

_^  ^  »  r»  Si  r  ♦  — 


Hur  -  rah! 


the 


:=1: 


rit. 
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STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION 

Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Governor,  President  George  Ross  Pou,  State  Auditor. 

W.  P.  Horton,  Lieutenant-Governor.  Chas.  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer, 

rhad  A.  Eure,  Secretary  of  State.  A.  A.  F.  Seawell,  Attorney -General. 

Clyde  A.  Erv?in,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Clyde  A.  Ervpin,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Secretary. 

division  of  publications 

L.  H.  Jobe,  Director.  Mrs.  Mary  Matthews  Oliver,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  finance  AND  STATISTICS 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Director.  A.  C.  Davis,  Accountant. 

John  L.  Hathcoclc,  Director  of  School  Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Asst.  Accountant. 

Accounts.  Miss  Carrie  Moses,  Stenographer. 

H.  C.  West,  Statistician.  Mrs.  Sarah  Leinster  McLeod,  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

James  E.  Hillman,  Director.  Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Schell,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Robertson,  Chief  of  Miss  Madie  Hicks,  Stenographer. 

Certification.  Mrs.  Martha  Maddrey,  File  Clerk. 

Miss  Ruth  Henry,  Certification  Secretary.  Miss  Helen  Rhodes,  File  Clerk. 
Miss  Mary  Wiggs,  Division  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director,  Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  School 

Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Associate.  Library  Adviser. 

A.  B.  Combs,  Associate.  Miss  Willa  Ray,  Stenographer. 

H.  Arnold  Perry,  Associate.  Mrs.  Katherine  Perry  Cathey, 

*  ,  Associate.  Stenographer. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Thomas,  Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING 
W.  F.  Credle,  Director.  Miss  Emily  Guilford,  Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

N.  C.  Newbold,  Director.  Miss  Marie  Mclver,  Supervisor  Colored 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director.  Elementary  Schools. 
Miss  Annabel  Pratt,  Secretary.  Miss  Hilda  Smith, 

H.  L.  Trigg.  Inspector  Colored  High  Schools.  Stenographer. 


*To  be  filled. 
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State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  *   

Mrs.  Frank  L.  Johnson,  Statesville.  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Canton. 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


T.  E.  Browne,  Director, 
Mrs.  Emma  R.  King,  Secretary. 
Miss  Catherine  Dennis,  Supervisor  of  Home 
Economics. 

Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 
N.  B.  Chestnut,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
T.  H.  Stafford,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
A,  L.  Teachey,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
J.  M.  Osteen,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
E.  N.  Meekins,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
George  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor  Trades  and 
'udustries. 

M.  L.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Supervisor  Trades 
and  Industries. 


*  ,  Asst.  Supervisor 

Trades  and  Industries. 

C.  H.  Warren,  Supervisor  Industrial  Rehabili- 
tation. 

H.  E.  Springer,  Assistant  Supervisor  Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation,  Charlotte. 

H.  A.  Wood,  Assistant  Supervisor  Industrial 
Reliabilitation. 

Miss  Mary  Dell  Bynum,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Margaret  Barrow,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Betsy  Senter,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Violet  Lowder,  Stenographer. 


State  Textbook  Commission 

Clyde  A,  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  OFFICE  STAFF 

A.  A.  F.  Seawell,  Raleigh.  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary. 

Capus  M.  Waynick,  Raleigh.  M.  W.  Fowler,  Bookkeeper. 

R.  G.  Cherry,  Gastonia.  Mrs.  Hazeline  H.  Whitley,  Stenographer. 

R.  L.  Harris,  Roxboro.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Kearns  Davis,  Clerk. 

Miss  Martha  Ajidrews,  Stenographer. 

Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Field  Worker. 

J.  J.  Kelly,  Shipping  Clerk. 


State  Board  of  Commercial  Education 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Raleigh. 

T.  E.  Browne,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Raleigh.  E.  L.  Layfield,  Raleigh. 

W.  R.  Middleton,  Winston -Salem. 


STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION 

W.  p.  Horton,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chairman,  IMttsboru. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Vice-Chairman,  lialeigh. 
Chas.  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer,  Raleigh. 


T.  B.  Attmore,  Washington. 
A.  C.  Gay,  Jackson. 
A.  McL.  Graham,  Clinton. 
Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 
J.  H.  Folger,  Mount  Airy. 
H.  R.  Dwire,  Durham. 

STAFF 

Lloyd  E.  Griffin,  Executive  Secretary. 
H.  E.  Kendall,  Associate  Engineer. 
J.  G.  Vann,  Auditor. 

J.  E.  Hunter,  Principal  Accounting  Clerk. 
C.  C.  Brown,  Equipment  Inspector. 
W.  H.  Middleton,  Senior  Accounting  Clerk. 
W.  M.  Murray,  Senior  Accounting  Clerk. 


John  A.  Gates,  Fayetteville. 
Edwin  Pate,  Laurinburg. 
B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 
W.  G.  Gaston,  Gastonia. 
0.  J.  Holler,  Union  Mills. 


James  M.  Strong,  Junior  Accounting 
Clerk. 

L.  C.  Thornton,  School  Bus  Route 

Supervisor. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Ruby  Davis,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Sudye  Bailey  Hoyle,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Cora  Richmond,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Elsie  Roberson,  Stenographer. 


*To  be  filled. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Ex  Officio 

President,  W.  C.  Jackson,  Greensboro.  X.  E.  A.  Director,  E.  H.  Garinger, 

Vice-President,  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro.  Charlotte. 

Past-President,  Miss  Oma  Clare  LafTerty,  State  Supt,  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Raleigh. 

Charlotte.  Sec'y-Treaa.,  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 

District  Representatives 

Western  District   Mrs.  Kenneth  Dacy,  Asheville. 

North  Western  District   -  W.  D.  Halfacre,  N.  Wilkesboro. 

South  Piedmont  District   H.  S.  Balch,  Hickory. 

North  Central  District  Miss  Laura  Jones,  Raleigh. 

North  Eastern  District   Miss  Margaret  Ricks,  Rocky  Mount. 

South  Eastern  District   -  Mrs.  Hannah  McNeil  Stack,  Fayetteville. 

DISTRICT  CHAIRMEN 

Western  District   ~  -  C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City. 

North  Western  District   _  T.  H.  Cash,  Winston-Salem. 

South  Piedmont  District   E.  D.  Johnson,  Monroe. 

North  Central  District  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro. 

North  Eastern  District   D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville. 

South  Eastern  District  B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture  Teachers   M.  L.  Tatum,  Jonesboro 

Art  Teachers   Mrs.  L.  E.  Graham,  Durham 

Business  Education  Teachers   Miss  Anne  Hammond,  Cullowhee 

Classroom  Teachers   Miss  Louise  Berry,  Durham 

Deans  of  Women   Mrs.  Clyde  Milner,  Guilford  College 

District  Principals   B.  E.  Littlefleld,  Fairmont 

Dramatic  Art  Teachers   Miss  Sarah  Faulkner,  Raleigh 

Elementary  Principals   Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Durham 

English  Teachers   Miss  Mary  Reede  Smith,  Asheville 

French  Teachers   Jo  Langford,  Charlotte 

German  Teachers   C.  A.  Krummel,  Durham 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers   Jonny  Creasman,  Paw  Creek 

Higher  Education   R.  B.  House,  Chapel  Hill 

High  School  Principals   P.  A.  Reid,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Home  Economics  Association   Miss  Mary  W.  Huffines,  Luraberton 

Latin  Teachers   Benson  W.  Davis,  Chapel  Hill 

Mathematics  Teachers  F.  D.  McLeod,  Greensboro 

Modern  Language  Teachers   Sturgiss  E.  Leavitt,  Chapel  Hill 

Music  Teachers   Glen  Haydon,  Chapel  Hill 

Primary  Teachers   Miss  Ruth  Gunter,  Greensboro 

Physical  Education  Teachers   Christine  White,  Greensboro 

School  Librarians   Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Hall,  Greensboro 

Science  Teachers   T.  R.  Baldwm,  High  Point 

Social  Science  Teachers   Miss  Eunice  Lloyd,  Greensboro 

Spanish  Teachers   F.  L.  Blythe,  Davidson 

Student  Clubs   Miss  Genevieve  Harrelson,  Laurinburg 

Superintendence   W.  F.  Warren,  Durham 

Ungraded  Class  Teachers  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Charlotte 

Vocational  Education  Teachers   C.  E.  Morrison,  Rowland 

Vocational  Guidance  Teachers   R.  S.  Proctor,  New  Bern 



HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEE  | 

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chau-man  Chapel  Hill  ; 

J.  M.  Shields,  Secretary  New  Bern  ! 

J.  H.  Grigg  Shelby  | 

C.  W.  Davis  Roanoke  Rapids  I 

C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr  -High  Point 
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ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION 


H.  M.  Roland,  Chairman  Wilmington 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Secretary  Durham 

Miss  Nena  DeBerry  Salisbury 

Miss  Elizabeth  Blacli  Concord 

C.   C.  Russ  Southport 

E.  H.  Hartsell  Chapel  Hill 

L.  E.  Spikes  Burlington 


STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 

State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  Julian  W.  Ashby,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  at  Morganton  John  McCampbell,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  W.  C.  Linville,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Chief  Surgeon,  Gastonia 

Soldiers  Home  W.  T.  Mangum,  Raleigh 

Confederate  Woman's  Home  Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith,  Fayetteville 


STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND  DELINQUENT 

N.  C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  Dr.  C.  E.  Rankin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School  F.  M.  Register,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  Miss  Grace  M.  Robson,  Eagle  Springs 

State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  Kinston 


ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home  Miss  Minnie  R.  Nisbet,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

Alexander  Schools  W.  E.  Sweatt,  Superintendent,  Union  Mills 

Appalachian  School  Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Superintendent,  Penland 

Baptist  Orphanage  (Mills  Home)  I.  G.  Greer,  Superintendent,  Thomasville 

♦Buncombe  Childrens  Home  Mrs.  Erban  Sams,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage  Father  John  P.  Manley,  Superintendent,  Nazareth 

tChildren's  Home  Society  John  J.  Phoenix,  Superintendent,  Greensboro 

Christian  Orphanage  C.  D.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Elon  College 

Eleida  Home  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Superintendent,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Superintendent,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  M.  E.  Tyson,  Superintendent,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans  Home  Miss  Jane  Russell,  Superintendent,  Banner  Elk 

Junior  Order  Orphanage  W.  M.  Shuford,  Superintendent,  Lexington 

♦Juvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  M.  F.  Britz,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home  R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Colored)  E.  P.  Garrett,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Mr.  0.  V.  Woolsey,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  Superintendent,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage  Rev.  J.  H.  Gruver,  Superintendent,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  Ray  P.  Lyerly,  Superintendent,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellows  Home  W.  C.  Beamon,  Superintendent,  Goldsboro 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  T.  K.  Borders,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Presbyterian  Orphans  Home  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  W.  E.  Pennington,  Superintendent,  Clayton 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute  Miss  Ora  Hull,  Superintendent,  Morganton 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

♦Wright  Refuge  Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 


*  Temporary  care  institutions. 


t  Child-placing  institutions. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
Public  Institutions — White 

Postoffice 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Frank  P.  Graham,  President  Chapel  Hill,  N. 

R.  B.  House,  Dean  of  Administration;  Harl  R.  Douglas,  Professor  of  Education 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina   Raleigh,  N. 

J.  W.  Harrelson,  Dean  of  Administration;  T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 
Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Greensboro,  N. 

W.  C.  Jackson,  Dean  of  Administration ;  John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 


Teachers'  Colleges: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  B.  B.  Dougherty,  President  Boone,  N.  C. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Leon  R.  Meadows,  President  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  H.  T.  Hunter,  President  Cullowhee,  N.  C. 


Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Biltmore  College,*  C.  A.  Lloyd,  Dean  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Public  Institutions — Colored 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President;  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President ;  Alphonso  Elder  Dean 


Teachers'  Colleges: 

Wuiston-Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Standard  Normal  Schools  (Three  year  course) : 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School,  J.  H.  Bias,  President  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

State  Colored  Normal  School,  J.  W.  Seabrook,  President  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


Public  Institutions — Indian 

Standard  Normal  (Three  year  course) : 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School,  G.  G.  Maughon,  Superintendent  Pembroke.  N.  C. 


Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — White. 
Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson,  N.  C 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President;  F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 

Catawba  College  '.  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Howard  R.  Omwake,  President;  J.  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 

Davidson  College   Davidson,  N.  C 

W.  L.  Lingle,  President;  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 


'Not  supported  by  State. 
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Postofflce 

Duke  University  _  Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Few,  President;  Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

L.  E.  Smith,  President;  J.  D.  Messick,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  MacDonald  College  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President;  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Luther  L.  Gobbel,  President;  Elizabeth  B.  Young,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President;  Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College  High  Point,  N.  C 

G.  I.  Humphreys,  President;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Hickory,  N.  C. 

P.  E.  Monroe,  President;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  President;  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens-Chicora  College  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  President;  Ethel  Abernethy,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College  _  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President;  Noble  R.  McEwen,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest.  N.  C. 

Thurman  D,  Kitchin,  President;  D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools.*  Frank  C.  Foster,  Dean  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  Vice-President  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Boiling  Springs  Junior  College,  Geo.  J.  Burnett,  President  Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 

Brevard  College,  E.  J.  Coltrane,  President  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President  Buie's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Chowan  College,  J.  L.  Carrick  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Lees-McRae  College,  Edgar  Tufts,  President  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Louisburg  College,  D.  E.  Earnhardt,  President  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Mars  Hill  College,  R.  L.  Moore,  President  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mitchell  College,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  President  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Montreat  Normal  School,  Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President  Montreat,  N.  C. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  T.  0.  Wright,  Superintendent  Oak  Ridge,  N.  C. 

Peace  Junior  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Pheiffer  Junior  College,  W.  S.  Sharp,  President  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

Pineland  School  for  Girls,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents  Salemburg,  N.  C. 

Presbyterian  Junior  College,  P.  Cary  Adams,  President  Maxton,  N.  C. 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress  Belmont,  N.  C. 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wingate  Junior  College,  C.  C.  Burris,  President  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Unclassified: 

Black  Mountain  College,  John  A.  Rice,  Rector  Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — Colored 
Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Bennett  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

David  D.  Jones,  President;  Brooks  Dickens,  Professor  of  Education 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President ;  W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 

Livingstone  College  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Trent,  President;  I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
*For  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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Shaw  University  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Robert  P.  Daniel,  President;  N.  H.  Harris,*  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President;  Percy  Young,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Barber-Scotia  College,  L.  S.  Cozart,  Dean  Concord,  N.  C. 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  Rev.  H.  Nau.  President  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Sedalia,  N.  C. 


DIRECTORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL.  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  Normal  School  John  E.  Calfee,  Asheville 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Peary  Case,  Wilson 

Catawba  College  John  C.  Hadley,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College  Fred  K.  Fleagle,  Davidson 

Duke  University  Holland  Holton,  Durham 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville 

Elon  College  J.  D.  Messick,  Elon  College 

Flora  MacDonald  College  Hugh  Williamson,  Red  Springs 

High  Point  College  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  Point 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  Paul  N.  Garber,  Durham 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  the  U.  N.  C  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  R.  B.  House,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest-Meredith  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Wake  Forest-Meredith-Mars  Hill  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Raleigh 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

Woman's  College  of  the  U.  N.  C  W.  C.  Jackson,  Greensboro 


Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School  J.  H.  Bias,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  Normal  School  J,  W.  Seabrook,  Fa:  etteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  W.  C.  Donnell,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  L  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Shaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


James  E.  Shepard,  President  Durham 

Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  Vice-President.. ..Salisbury 
G.  E.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary  Charlotte 


J.  A.  Cotton,  Treasurer  Henderson 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Recording 

Secretary   Henderson 


Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey 
Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown 
James  E.  Shepard 
J.  A.  Cotton 
G.  E.  Davis 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
J.  H.  Bias 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Holloman 
A.  E.  Manley 
W.  R.  Collins 
W.  G.  Pearson 


T.  E.  McKinney 
J.  W.  Seabrook 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey 
M.  W.  Akins 
P.  R.  Brown 


*0n  leave  1937-38. 
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COLLEGE  SECTION 

T.  E.  McKinney,  Chairman  I.  H.  Miller,  Chairman,  Program  Committee 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SECTION 

Effie  Yeargin,  Chairman   ,  Secretary 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION 
H.  A.  Black,  Chairman  Myrlle  Brodie,  Secretary 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION 
Marie  Mclver,  Chairman  Nora  Evans,  Secretary 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 
Wilhelmena  Laws,  Chairman  Genevive  M.  Kyer,  Secretary 

SECTION  OF  FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Mrs.  Vidi  R.  Branche,  Chairman  W.  A.  Cooper,  Secretary 


LiICENSED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Blanton'f  Business  College   Asheville 

Bryce  Commercial  College  High  Point 

Burlington  Business  College   Burlington 

Carolina  Business  School   Charlotte 

Carolina  School  of  Commerce   Rocky  Mount 

Cecil's  Business  College   Asheville 

Croft  Secretarial  School   Durham 

Dickinson's  Secretarial  School   Charlotte 

Draughon  Business  College   Winston-Salem 

Durham  College  of  Commerce   Durham 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Fuller's  School  Oxford 

Gastonia  Business  College   Gastonia 

Gate  City  Secretarial  School   Greensboro 

Guilford  Business  College   High  Point 

Miss  Hardbarger's  Secretarial  School   Raleigh 

Henderson  Business  College   Henderson 

Hoyle's  Secretarial  School   Raleigh 

Jones  Business  College   High  Point 

Kennedy's  Commercial  School   Durham 

King's  Business  College   Charlotte 

King's  Business  College   Greensboro 

King's  Business  College   Raleigh 

McClung's  Business  College   Greensboro 

Mrs.  Motte's  Secretarial  School   Wilmington 

National  Business  Training  School   Charlotte 

National  School  of  Commerce   Charlotte 

Raleigh  School  of  Commerce   Raleigh 

Salisbury  Business  College   Salisbury 

Sanford  Business  College   Sanford 

Worth's  Business  College   Fayetteville 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  CITY  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES 

County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Alamance  M.  E.  Yount,  Graham  J.  E.  Sellars,  Graham 

Burlington  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington  __.Walter  M.  Williams,  Burlington 

Alexander  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  .W.  S.  Patterson,  Stony  Point 

Alleghany  .W.  C.  Thompson,  Sparta  T.  R.  Burgess,  Sparta 

(Ex.  Office :  Elkin) 

Anson  J.  0,  Bowman,  Wadesboro  „W.  Henry  Liles,  Wadesboro 

Morven  Marcus  L.  Ham,  Jr.,  Morven  M.  D.  Steagall,  Morven 

Wadesboro  V.  W.  Lewis,  Wadesboro  H.  H.  Hardison,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  J.  B.  Hash,  Jefferson  Dr.  R.  F.  Barr,  Lansing 

(Ex.  Office :  West  Jefferson) 

Avery  _Geo.  M.  Bowman,  Newland  H.  B.  Burleson,  Newland 

Beaufort  Frank  A.  Edmonson,  Washington  Chas.  F.  Cowell,  Washington 

Washington  E.  S.  Johnson,  Washington  Dr.  Z.  L.  Edwards,  Washington 

Bertie  H.  W.  Early,  Windsor  J.  P.  Rascoe,  Windsor 

Bladen  J.  S.  Blair,  Elizabethtown  Dr.  S.  S.  Hutchinson,  Bladenboro 

Brunswick  Aunie  May  Woodside,  Southport  Chas.  E.  Gause,  Southport 

Buncombe  .T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville  C.  J.  Ebbs,  Asheville 

Asheville  R.  H.  Latham,  Asheville  W.  M.  Smathers,  Asheville 

Burke  R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  M.  S.  Arney,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  J.  H.  Giles,  Glen  Alpine 

0.  Bolick,  Morganton 
R.  Odell,  Concord 


Morganton 

W. 

F. 

Starnes,  Morganton  

 E. 

Cabarrus  

s. 

G. 

Hawfield,  Concord  

 .W. 

Concord  

A. 

S. 

Webb,  Concord  

 Ed 

Kannapolis 

W. 

J. 

Bullock,  Kannapolis  

 H. 

Caldwell  

C. 

M. 

Abernethy,  Lenoir  

 W. 

Lenoir  

C. 

S. 

Warren,  Lenoir  

 G. 

Camden  

JE. 

P. 

Leary,  Camden  

 it. 

Carteret  

J. 

G. 

Allen,  Beaufort  

 L. 

L.  Bray,  Belcross 
W.  Moore,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Holland  McSwain,  Yanceyville  J.  B.  Turner,  Reidsville,  R.  1 

(Ex.  Office:  Danville,  Va.) 

Catawba  M.  C.  Campbell,  Newton  G.  W.  Mann,  Newton 

Hickory  R.  W.  Carver,  Hickory  R.  G.  Abernethy,  Hickory 

Newton  R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  J.  Y.  Killian,  Newton 

Chatham  W.  R.  Thompson,  Pittsboro  W.  H.  Ferguson,  Pittsboro,  R.  2. 

Cherokee  A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy   P.  A.  Mauney,  Murphy 

Andrews  I.  B.  Hudson,  Andrews  H.  C.  Whitaker,  Andrews 

Murphy  Hieronymus  Bueck,  Murphy  Dr.  J.  N.  Hill,  Murphy 

Chowan  .W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  S.  E.  Morris,  Edenton 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton  Thomas  Chears,  Edenton 

Clay  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville  Fred  D.  Pass,  Hayesville 

(Ex.  Office  :  Murphy) 

Cleveland  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby  A.  L.  Calton,  Lattimore 

Kings  Mountain..B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  Dr.  L.  P.  Baker,  Kings  Mountain 

Shelby  .W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby  Dr.  T.  B.  Gold,  Shelby 

Columbus  Henry  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Whiteville  W.  A.  Thompson,  Hallsboro 

Craven  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  R.  A.  Nunn,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  A.  B.  Wilkins,  Fayetteville  N.  S.  McArthur,  Fayetteville,  R.  1 

Fayetteville  Horace  Sisk,  Fayetteville  Q.  K.  Nimocks,  Sr.  Fayetteville 

Currituck  F.  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Currituck  C.  P.  White,  Poplar  Branch 

(Ex.  Office :  Snowden) 

Dare  Jl.  H.  Atkinson,  Manteo  C.  E.  Payne,  Stumpy  Point 

(Ex.  Office  :  Elizabeth  City) 

Davidson  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  Dr.  F.  L.  Mock,  Lexington,  R.  3 

Lexington  L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington  L.  A.  Martin,  Lexington 

Thomasville  J.  N.  Hauss,  Thomasville  C.  F.  Lambeth,  Thomasville 

Davie  .W.  F.  Robinson,  Mocksville  M.  H.  Hoyle,  Cooleemee 

Duplin  .0.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville  W.  J.  Grady,  Seven  Springs 

Durham  L.  H.  Barbour,  Durham  T.  0.  Sorrell,  Durham 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Durham  W.  F.  Warren,  Durham  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  Durham 

Edgecombe  X.  E.  Gresham,  Tarboro  Dr.  W.  W.  Green,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  William  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro  Donnell  Gilliam,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  T.  H.  Cash,  Winston-Salem  Chas.  M.  Griffith,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem... J.  W.  Moore,  WLnston-Salem  B.  S.  Womble,  Winston-Salera 

Franklin  W.  R.  Mills,  Louisburg  „  Dr.  H.  G.  Perry,  Loulsburg 

Franklinton  G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  J.  0.  Pumell,  Franklinton 

Gaston   Hunter  Huss,  Gastonla   M.  A.  Stroup,  Cherryville 

Cherryrille  G.  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Cherryville  „J.  T.  Allen,  Cherryville 

Gastonia  „W.  P.  Grier,  Gastonia  L.  S.  Rankin,  Gastonia 

Gates    .Henry  Overman,  Gatesville  H.  F.  Parker,  Eure 

(Ex.  Office  :  Roduco) 

Graham  J.  H.  Moody,  Robbinsvllle  -E.  C.  Cody,  Robbinsville 

(Ex.  Office :  Topton) 

Granville  B.  D.  Bunn,  Oxford  „  Dr.  R.  L.  Xoblin,  Oxford 

Oxford   C.  G.  Credle,  Oxford  „   Dr.  W.  X.  Thomas,  Oxford 

Greene  A.  B.  Alderman,  Snow  HilL  Dr.  D.  S.  Harper,  Snow  Hill 

(Ex.  Office:  Kinston) 

Guilford  Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro  J.  H.  Joyner,  Whitsett 

Greensboro  „B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro  „  Xlaude  Kiser,  Greensboro 

High  Point  C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  High  Point  C.  F.  Tomlinson,  High  Point 

Halifax  V.  C.  Matthews,  Halifax  „  R.  L.  Applewhite,  Halifax 

Enfield_  „.„H.  M.  Lynch,  Enfield  S.  C.  Whitaker,  Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids.. C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids.  T.  W.  Mullen,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Weldon  C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon   3'.  J.  Shepherd,  Weldon 

Hamett„  _B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington  Mack  M.  Jernigan,  Dunn 

Haywood  -Jack  Messer,  Waynesville  R.  T.  Messer,  Waynesville 

Canton  A.  J.  Hutchins,  Canton    JDr.  A.  P.  Cline,  Canton 

Henderson  R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville.   Floyd  E.  Osborne,  Arden 

Hendersonville....F.  M.  Waters,  Hendersonville  0.  A.  Meyer,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  _.J.  R.  Brown,  Winton  W.  A.  Thomas,  Cofield 

(Ex.  Office:  Cofield) 

Hoke..„  .K.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford  N.  B.  Blue,  Raeford 

Hyde    J>.  G.  Gallop,  Swan  Quarter  „  A.  C.  Credle,  Swan  Quarter 

(Ex.  Office :  Belhaven) 
Iredell.   J.  A.  Steele,  Statesville  _S.  H.  Houston,  Troutman 

MooresTille  H.  C.  Miller,  Mooresville  _Dr.  A.  E.  Bell,  MooresvUle 

Statesville  R.  M.  Gray,  Statesville  _  _C.  H.  Turner,  Statesville 

Jackson  AI.  B.  Madison,  Sylva   T.  B.  Cowan,  Webster 

Johnsi^jn   H.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfleld  „  W.  H.  Call,  Selma 

Jones  A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton  -Thomas  F.  Lowery,  Trenton 

(Ex.  Office:  Pollocksville) 
Lee-  -G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford  _  „  J.  A.  Overton,  Sanford 

Sanford  G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford    Dr.  Lynn  Mclver,  Sanford 

Lenoir  E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston   R.  G.  Hodges,  Kinston,  R.  3 

Kinston  W.  A.  Graham,  Kinston   William  Dixon,  Kinston 

Lincoln    Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton  _Dr.  W.  G.  Bandy,  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton  Wiley  M.  Pickens,  Lincolnton  M.  B.  Winstead,  Lincolnton 

Macon„   M.  D.  Billings,  Franklin  D.  R.  Davis,  Franklin 

Madison   D.  M.  Robinson,  Marshall    Lee  Ramsey,  Marshall,  R.  3 

Martin    J.  C.  Manning,  WiUiamston  _  J.  D.  Woolard,  Williamston 

McDowell..-   X.  F.  Steppe,  Marion   Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Old  Fort 

Marion   Hugh  Beam,  Marion   J.  F.  Snipes.  Marion 

Mecklenburg  E.  L.  Best,  Charlotte  _.R.  E.  McDowell,  Charlotte,  R.  3 

Charlotte   H.  P.  Harding,  Charlotte  Dr.  John  S.  Gaul,  Charlotte 

MitchelL.   R.  B.  Phillips,  Bakersville  ™  _„Tarp  Turbyfill,  Clarrissa 

(Ex.  Office :  Toecane) 

Montgomery  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy  Dr.  D.  G.  Ridenhour,  Mt.  Gilead 

Moore.—  M.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage  „John  W.  Graham,  Aberdeen 

Pinehurst  W.  P.  Morton,  Pinehurst  -  _John  F.  Taylor,  Pinehurst 

Southern  Pines...F.  W.  Webster,  Southern  Pines  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Herr,  Southern  Pines 

^'*sh  -   L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville  _G.  L.  Jones,  Nashville 
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County -City 

Kocky  Mount.... 

H. 

Northampton  

P. 

Onslow 

A. 

R. 

Chapel  Hill 

A. 

Pamlico  

T. 

Pasquotank  

..M. 

Elizabeth  City. 

E. 

Pender  

T 

Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 


H.  Hatsell,  Jacksonville  J.  W.  Burton,  Jacksonville 

H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro  E.  C.  Compton,  Mebane,  R.  3 

W.  Honeycutt,  Chapel  Hill  Dr.  R,  E.  Coker,  Chapel  Hill 

G.  Leary,  Bayboro  J.  V.  Brinson,  Grantsboro,  R. 

P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City  S.  G.  Scott,  Elizabeth  City 

E.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  City  J.  C.  Sawyer,  Elizabeth  City 

T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  D.  J.  Farrior,  Jr.,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  -F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford  T.  S.  White,  Hertford 

Person  R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Roxboro,  R.  1 

Pitt  D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  W.  H,  Woolard,  Greenville 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  James  L.  Little,  Greenville 

Polk  P.  S.  White,  Columbus  R.  M.  Hall,  Saluda 

(Ex.  Office :  Tryon) 

Tryon  W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon  Nelson  Jackson,  Jr.,  Tryon 

Randolph  T.  Fletcher  Bulla,  Asheboro  L.  F.  Ross,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  Reginald  Turner,  Asheboro  K.  Alexander,  Asheboro 

Richmond  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  R.  R.  Simmons,  Rockingham 

Hamlet  H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet  C.  F.  Hefner,  Hamlet 

Rockingham  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  .Bruce  Benton,  Rockingham 

Robeson  C.  L.  Green,  Lumberton  A.  B.  McRae,  Elrod 

Lumberton  Joe  P.  Moore,  Lumberton  .H.  E.  Stacy,  Lumberton 

Red  Springs  J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  Hiram  Grantham,  Red  Springs 

Rockingham  J.  E.  McLean,  Wentworth  J.  L.  Roberts,  Madison 

(Ex.  Office :  Reidsville) 

Leaksville  James  E.  Holmes,  Leaksville  Dr.  John  B.  Ray,  Leaksville 

Madison  J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  J.  O.  Busick,  Madison 

Reidsville  L.  J.  Perry,  Reidsville  K.  R.  Thompson,  Reidsville 

Rowan  ^.  G.  Hasty,  Salisbury   H.  E.  Isenhour,  Salisbury 

Salisbury  J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury  Stable  Linn,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  W.  W.  Nanney,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  D.  V.  Carter,  Clinton  M,  D.  Jackson,  Godwin,  R.  1 

Clinton  B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  W.  H.  Fisher,  Clinton 

Scotland  L.  M.  Peele,  Laurinburg  W.  N.  McKenzie,  Gibson 

Stanly  James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle  C.  B.  Miller,  Albemarle 

Albemarle  Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle  F.  N.  Patterson,  Albemarle 

Stokes  J.  C.  Carson,  Danbury  Dr.  G.  E.  Stone,  King 

(Ex.  Office:  Germanton) 

Surry  John  W.  Comer,  Dobson  .G.  C,  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  1 

(Ex.  Office:  Mt.  Airy) 

Mt.  Airy  L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy  Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin,  Mt.  Airy 

Swain  W.  L.  Lathan,  Bryson  City  S.  W.  Black,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  Dr.  C.  L.  Newland,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  R.  H.  Bachman,  Columbia  R.  S.  Knight,  Jr.,  Columbia 

Union  E.  D.  Johnson,  Monroe  L.  E.  Huggins,  Marshville 

Monroe  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  C.  H.  Hasty,  Monroe 

Vance  J].  M.  Rollins,  Henderson  R.  G.  Harrison,  Henderson 

Henderson  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson  G.  W.  Knott,  Henderson 

Wake  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh  .N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest 

Raleigh  Claude  F.  Gaddy,  Raleigh  George  A.  Iseley,  Raleigh 

Warren  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton  H.  W.  Walker,  Norlina 

(Ex.  Office:  Warren  Plains) 

Washington  fl.  H.  McLean,  Plymouth  C.  N.  Davenport,  Jr.,  Creswell 

Watauga  W.  H.  Walker,  Boone  J.  B.  Horton,  Vilas 

Wayne  J,  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro  ..W.  R.  Allen,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  H.  Wellons,  Fremont  B.  F.  Aycock,  Fremont 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro  .W.  A.  Dees,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  B.  Filer,  Wilkesboro  C.  0.  McNeil,  North  Wilkesboro 

(Ex.  Office:  N.  Wilkesboro) 

N.  Wilkesboro  W.  D.  Halfacre.  N.  Wilkesboro  J.  R.  Hix.  North  Wilkesboro 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis,  Wilson  Doane  Herring,  Wilson 

Elm  City  P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  .W.  M.  Wells,  Elm  City 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis,  Wilson  N.  M.  Schaun,  Wilson 

Yadkin  J.  T.  Reece,  Yadkinville  M.  V.  Fleming,  Booneville 

(Ex.  Office:  Crutchfleld) 

Ylncey  James  Hutchins,  Burnsville  H.  S.  Edge,  Burnsville 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

County*  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance  L.  C.  Williams  Burlington 

Alexander  Luther  D.  Dyson  Taylorsville 

Alleghany  Miss  Lillie  Ervin  Sparta 

Anson  Miss  Mary   Robinson  Wadesboro 

Ashe  Miss  Ruth  Tugraan  Jefferson 

Avery  Mrs.  Alma  Freer ks  Newland 

Beaufort  Mrs.  J.  F.  Randolph  Washington 

Bertie  Miss  Mary  Bond  Griffin  Windsor 

Bladen  Miss  Isabella  Cox  Clarkton 

Brunswick  C.  C.  Russ  Southport 

Buncombe  E.  E.  Connor  Asheville 

Burke  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneed  Morganton 

Cabarrus  E.  Farrell  White  Concord 

Caldwell  Miss  George  Wilcox  Lenoir 

Camden  Roy  B.  Godfrey  Camden 

Carteret  Mrs.  George  Henderson  ..Morehead  City 

Caswell  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Wilson  Yancey ville 

Catawba  Miss  Frances  Lentz  Newton 

Chatham  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd  Pittsboro 

Cherokee  Mrs.  LeMay  Mauney  Murphy 

Chowan  William  Perkins  Edenton 

Clay  Miss  Christine  Anderson  Hayesville 

Cleveland  Mrs.  L.  H.  Ledford  Shelby 

Columbus  Mrs.  Johnsie  Nunn  Whiteville 

Craven  Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland  E.  L.  Houser  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Norman  Hughes  Powell's  Point 

Dare  I.  P.  Davis  Manteo 

Davidson  Clyde  Hunt  Lexington 

Davie  Miss  Leona  Graham  Mocksville 

Duplin  Mrs.  Inez  C.  Boney  Rose  Hill 

Durham  W.  E.  Stanley  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Forbes  Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.  W.  Cline  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner  Louisburg 

Gaston  Mrs.  Agnes  Thomas  Gastonia 

Gates  Miss  Clarine  Gatling  Gatesville 

Graham  M.  J.  Lynam  _Robbinsville 

Granville  Mrs.  Lee  C.  Taylor  Oxford 

Greene  Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  Greensboro 

Halifax  J.  B.  Hall  Scotland  Neck 

Harnef.t  Miss  Lillie  Davis  Lillington 

Haywood  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Stentz  Waynesville 

Henderson  A.  G.  Randolph  Hendersonville 

Hertford  Mrs.  Overton  L.  Snipes  Ahoskie 

Hoke  Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles  Raeford 

Hyde  Miss  Ellen  C.  Watson  Lake  Landing 

Iredell  Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert  Statesville 

Jackson  Cary  Henson  Sylva 

Johnston  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston  Smithfield 
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County*  Superintendent  Address 

Jones  F.  J.   Koonce  Comfort,  R. 

Lee  J.  D.  Pegrara  Sanford 

Lenoir  Rev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan  Kinston 

Lincoln  Miss  Jane  C.  Sullivan  Lincolnton 

Macon  Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks  Franklin 

Madison  C.  R.  Edney  Marshall 

Martin  Miss  Mary  Taylor  Williamston 

Mitchell  Otto  S.  Woody  ,   Bakersville 

McDowell  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick  ^  Marion 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.   Louise   Neikirk  Charlotte 

Montgomery  Charles  J.  McLeod  Biscoe 

Moore  Mrs.  W.  Gilliam  Brown  Carthage 

Nash  J.  A.  Glover  Nashville 

New  Hanover  J.  R.  Hollis  Wilmington 

Northampton  Miss  Iris  Flythe  Pendleton 

Onslow  Miss  Laura  Matthews  Jacksonville 

Orange  T.  M.  Mattox  Hillsboro 

Pamlico  Don  Carrawan  Mesic 

Pasquotank  Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  Miss  Viola  Scott  Burgaw 

Perquimans  Miss  Ruth  Davenport...'.  Hertford 

Person  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff  Roxboro,  R. 

Pitt  K.  T.  Futrell  Greenville 

Polk  Miss  Rebecca  L.  Hoskins  Tryon 

Randolph  Miss  Lillie  Bulla  Asheboro 

Richmond  0.  G.  Reynolds  Rockingham 

Robeson  Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod  Lumberton 

Rockingham  Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson  ■.  Reidsville 

Rowan  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Mrs.  O.  C.  Turner  Forest  City 

Sampson  A.  W.  Daughtry  Clinton 

Scotland  E.  F.  Murray  Laurinburg 

Stanly  Otto  B.  Mabry  Albemarle 

Stokes  JVIiss  Evelyn  Page  .'  Danbury 

Surry  Miss  Bausie  Marion  Dobson 

Swain  W.  T.  Jenkins  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  Mrs.  Dora  M.  Patton  ,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  J.  W.  Hamilton  Columbia 

Union  Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Jr  Monroe 

Vance  Mrs.  E.  R.  Austin  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  Raleigh 

Warren  Miss  Lucy  I.  Leach  Warrenton 

Washington  Miss  Ursula  Bateman  Plymouth 

Watauga  Miss  Marguerite  Miller  Boone 

Wayne  J.  Arthur  Best  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  C.  McNeill  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  M.  G.  Fulghum  Wilson 

Yadkin  Miss  Joseline  Harding  Yadkinville 

Yancey  Miss  Annie  W.  Bennett  Burnsville 


RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS — White 

County  Supervisor  Address 

Davidson   Mrs.  Curtis  LeRoy  Wyatt  Lexington 

Durham   Miss  Matilda  0.  Michaels  Durham 

Forsyth  Miss  Kathleen  Emerson  Winston-Salem 

Johnston  JMiss  Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Mecklenburg   JMiss  Eloise  Rankin  Charlotte 


*In  counties  not  listed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  rhe  Welfare  Officer,    See  p.  10. 
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SXTPERVISORS  IN  CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 

System  or 

P.  0.  Address  Name 

Burlington   Miss  Carrie  B.  Wilson 

Cliarlotte   Miss  Cornelia  Carter 

Elizabeth  City   Mrs.  George  Winslow 

Mt.  Airy   _  Miss  Sarah  E.  Merritt 

Raleigh   Miss  Frances  Lacey 

Red  Springs   Miss  Mary  Hyman 

Roanoke  Rapids   Miss  Clara  Hearne 

Winston -Salem   Miss  Grace  Brunson 


EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

North  Carolina  Education 

Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 

The  High  School  Journal 
Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  C.  E.  Preston,  Managing  Editor,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers  Record 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  Association,  Charlotte. 

State  School  Facts 

Published  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
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JEANES  INDUSTRIAli  SUPERVISORS — (Colored) 

County  Name  and  Address 

Alamance  Mrs.  Maud  H.  Ivey,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Anson  Mrs.  Blanche  0.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Beaufort  J.  C.  Bias,  Pantego,  N.  C. 

Bertie  Mrs.  Rachel  A.  Luton,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Bladen  „  Mrs.  Edith  Douglas,  Elizabethtown,  N.  C. 

Brunswick  Miss  Helen  M.  Stephens,  Southport,  N.  C. 

Buncombe  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  29  Congress  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Cabarrus  Mrs.  Marion  Woods  Parker,  132  S.  Georgia  Ave.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Caswell  Mrs.  T.  C.  Beam,  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Catawba  Miss  Alice  M.  Rayford,  Newton,  N.  C. 

Chatham  Miss  DeLois  EdwarJs,  Siler  City,  N.  C. 

Cleveland  Miss  Lyda  Galbraith,  400  Wilson  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Columbus  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Hicks,  132  E.  Mill  St.,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Craven  Mrs.  Clara  D.  Mann,  72  George  St.,  New  Bern,  N,  C. 

Cumberland  Mrs.  Mae  Rudd  Williams,  307  Moore  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Currituck  /^^.^  j^.^^  ^   jyij^j-gi^b^rn,  Moyock.  N.  C. 

Camden  S 

Duplin  Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner,  Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Durham  Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor,  N.  C.  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Edgecombe  _....Miss  Flossie  Parker,  914  E.  St.  Johns  St.,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Forsyth  Miss  Dollye  B.  Patterson,  111  N.  Trade  St.,  Winston-Salera,  N.  C, 

Franklin  Miss  Ethel  Syms,  Box  14,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Gaston  Mrs.  Maude  M.  Jeffers,  218  Cedar  St.,  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Gates  Russell  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury,  N.  C. 

Granville  Mrs.  Mildred  Brown  Williams,  Mary  Potter  School,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Greene  Miss  Viola  Welch,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Guilford  Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Coles,  Sedalia,  N.  C. 

Halifax  Miss  Bessye  T.  Shields,  Enfleld,  N.  C. 

Harnett  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Forte,  Lillington,  N.  C. 

Hertford  Mrs.  Katie  M.  Hart,  Winton,  N.  C. 

Hoke  Mrs.  Mayme  Scurlock,  Raeford,  N.  C. 

Hyde  O.  A.  Peay,  Scranton,  X.  C. 

Iredell  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Jones  Mrs.  Winifred  E.  Daves,  Box  1168,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Lee  W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Lincoln  Miss  Annie  B.  Wade,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Martin  ,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  Nellie  Bess  Dykes,  2219  Celia  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Moore  Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Colvert,  Carthage,  N.  C. 

Nash  Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich,  519  W.  Thomas  Street,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Northampton  Miss  Willie  Mae  Jeffries,  Rich  Square,  N.  C, 

Onslow  J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Orange  Mrs.  Norma  Snipes,  309  McDade  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Pamlico  Walter  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro,  N.  C. 

Pasquotank  M^ss  Mildred  L.  Parsons,  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Pender  Mrs.  Hattie  V.  Gattison,  Rocky  Point,  N.  C. 

Person  Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Pittman,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Pitt  _Mrs.  Iva  Donnell,  300  Tyson  St.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Randolph  >Irs.  Etfa  Reid  McCoy,  31  Greensboro  St.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Richmond  _R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Robeson  Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Hayswood,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Rowan  Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  700  W.  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Rutherford  Mrs.  Jannie  Walker  Davis,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Sampson  Miss  Ada  G.  Battle,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Scotland  Mrs.  E.  S.  Carlson,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Union  JVIiss  VVilzetta  M.  Johnson,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Vance  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Wake  Miss  Nora  Evans,  Method,  N.  C. 

Warren  G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise,  N.  C. 

Wayne  Miss  Sarah  B.  Nixon,  %  Supt.  J.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Wilsen  Edward  Barnes,  1109  Atlantic  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  PUBLK^  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOLS —  ( White ) 

"*"  denotes  membership  in  Association  of  Colleges  and  Serondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 
Date  of  original  accreditment  is  given  for  most  schools.  Where  no  date  is  given  the  school  was  accred- 
ited prior  to  1920.  "NS"  indicates  non-standard.  Elementary  school  ratings  for  1937  are  based 
upon  the  new  standards,  which  were  effective  in  1936-37  for  new  schools  and  which  will  be  applicable 
to  old  schools  in  1938-39. 


County 
and 
City  Units 


Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


I  High 
I  School 


Alexander-Wilson 
Altamahaw-Ossipee.. 

Bethany....-  

Eli-Whitney  

Elon  College  

E.  M.  Holt  

Glencoe  

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane  

Midway  

Pleasant  Grove  

Saxapahaw  

Sylvan..   

Broad  Street  

Hillcrest  

Elmira  

Fairground..   

Fisher  Street  

Glen  Hope  

Glen  Raven  

Maple  Avenue  


Academy   

Bethlehem  

Bethel  

Black  O.  Ridge. 

Ellendale   

Fortner   

Hiddenite...  

Kerley..  

Mt.  Ohve  

Oxford   

Piney  Grove  

Salem  

Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  

Wittenburg  


Airbellows  

Blevins  X  Roads. 

Cherrylane  

Chestnut  Grove... 

Dividing  Eidge  

Glade  Valley  


Hooker  

Irwin  

Laurel  Springs. 
Liberty  Knob... 

Little  Pine  

New  Hope  

New  River.  


G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham  ... 
David  Miller,  Elon  College 

G.  H.  Enfield,  Graham.„  

Wade  Fuquay,  Graham  

W.  B.  Terrell,  Elon  College  

H.  G.  Self,  Burlington,  R.  1.... 
J.  R.  Walker,  Burlington,  R.  3 

W.  A.  Young,  Graham  

J.  R.  Barker,  Haw  River  

E.  M.  Yoder,  Mebane..  

R.  W.  Barnette,  Mebane,  R.  1 
L.  R.  Williford,  Mebane,  R.  3.. 
W.  A.  Lindley,  Graham,  R.  2.. 
O.  C.  Johnson,  Snow  Camp  

F.  M.  Biggerstaff,  Burlington.. 

H.  G.  McBane,  Burlington  

Grace  Cheek,  Burlington  

Mrs.  W.  H.  Holt,  Burlington... 
Mary  G.  McLeod,  Burlington... 

C.  C.  Lindley,  Burlington  

H.  C.  Green,  Burlington  

Susie  Stafford,  Burhngton  


R.  1. 


Alice  Bumgarner,  Taylorsville  

C.  I.  Matheson,  Taylorsville  

T.  Wilson  Watts,  Hiddenite  

C.  H.  Gryder,  Hiddenite   . 

W.  W.  Harrington,  Taylorsville  

LiUian  Looper,  Hiddenite  

W.  W.  Stockman,  Hiddenite.....  

P.  E.  Johnson,  Taylorsville  

Mrs.  Elsie  Sherrill,  Stony  Point  

Nelle  J.  Childers,  Taylorsville   

Mozelle  Price,  Taylorsville  

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Daniels,  Taylorsville.. 

W.  J.  Nesbitt,  Stony  Point....  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

W.  H.  Kelly,  Taylorsville.  


Muriel  Caudill,  Whitehead  

Mrs.  Cecil  H.  Gibson,  Ennice  

Hazel  Burchette,  Sparta  

Vada  Duncan,  Sparta  

Betty  Joines,  Ennice  

Mrs.  Eachel  H.  Thompson, 

Glade  Valley  

Mrs.  Lura  W.  Spaulding,  Ennice  

June  Crouse,  Furches  

Blanche  Pugh,  Laurel  Springs  

Mrs.  Grace  Wagoner,  Roaring  Gap. 

Elizabeth  Taylor,  Ennice  

Donna  Jones,  Stratford   

Mrs.  Edna  W.  Perry,  Piney  Creek... 


1930 


1931 
1930 
1926 


NS 
II-A 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1937 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
II-A 
NS 


1937 


1936 


1931 
1930 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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County 
and  1 

Name  of  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

City  Units 

Elemen-  1  High 
tary      1  School 

Pine  Swamp... 
Piney  Creek... 

Rich  Hill  

Rock  Creek.... 
Rocky  Ridge... 

Sparta  

Stratford  

Tolliver  

Turkey  Knob. 

Vox  

Whitehead  - 

Wolf  Branch. . 


Ansonville  

Burnsville  

Deep  Creek  

Lilesville  

Peachland.  

Polkton  

Morven  

McFarland  

Wadesboro  

Central  Primary.. 
Wade  


Ashland  

Baldwin   

Big  Ridge  

Boggs  

Buffalo  

Burnt  Hill  

Copeland...  

Duncan   

Elkland  

Fairview.....  

Flatwoods  

Fleetwood  

Friendship  

Glendale  Springs. 

Graham    

Green  Vallev  

Healing  Springs... 

Helton.   ... 

Hemlock...   

Hurricane...  

Idlewild  

Jefferson  

Landmark  

Lans'ng  

Laurel  Fork  

Laurel  Hill  

Little  Helton  

Little  Laurel  

Long  Branch  

Low  Gap  

Martin's  Chapel.. 

Meadow  View  

Mill  Creek  

Nathan's  Creek... 


Mrs.  Leila  Wagoner,  Glade  Valley..... 

L.  K.  Halsey,  Piney  Creek  

Thelma  Osborne,  Glade  Valley  

Garnett  Edwards,  Stratford  

Leona  Church,  Scottsville  

Chas.  R.  Roe,  Sparta  

Ivazelle  Taylor,  Stratford  

Anne  Reid  Truitt,  Sparta  

Mrs.  Ola  P.  Osborne,  Stratford  

D.  Clair  Wyatt,  Sparta  

Johnny  Dale  Taylor,  Whitehead  

Hugh  Choate,  Spart?   

W.  P.  Hawfield,  Ansonville  

L.  S.  Summer,  Polkton,  R.  2  

J.  S.  Davis,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

N.  W.  Shelton,  Lilesville  

T.  A.  Graham,  Peachland  

D.  R.  Weight,  Polkton  

C.  A.  Kendall,  Morven  

Mrs.  B.  H.  Chapman,  Morven  

G.  B.  Snuggs,  Wadesboro  

Julia  Lee  Cameron,  Wadesboro  

V.  W.  Lewis,  Wadesboro  

E.  L.  Stuart,  Ashland  

L.  S.  Edwards,  Todd.....  

Quinon  Bare,  Jeflferson  

Ada  Cos,  Jefiferson  

Mamie  Wallace,  Jefferson  

Louise  Sutherland,  Creston  

Oscar  Houck,  W.  Jeffer.son  

Andy  Black,  W.  Jefferson  

James  J.  Miller,  Todd  

C.  F.  Dickson,  Silas  Creek  

Grady  Robinson,  Grayson  

A.  D.  Goodman,  Fleetwood  

Edna  Walters,  Jefferson..  .- 

George  Miller,  Glendale  Springs...  

Warren  Jones,  Husk  

V.  E.  EUer,  Trade,  Tenn  

R.  E.  L.  Plummer,  Grumpier  

Paul  Weaver,  Sturgills  

Mae  Oliver,  Hemlock  

Mrs.  Bina  Davis,  Tuckerdale  

Mrs.  Myrtle  Fletcher,  Othello  

G.  B.  Price,  Clifton   

Mrs.  Edith  Livesay,  Silas  Creek  

Joseph  A.  Martin,  Lansing   

Mrs.  Lola  F.  Porter,  Nathan's  Creek 

Ina  Mae  Oliver,  Hemlock  

G.  W.  Spencer,  Helton...   

Mrs.  Jessie  Edmondson,  Hemlock  ... 

F.  L.  Barker,  Lansing  

C.  B.  Colvard,  Laurel  Springs  

Pauline  J.  Martin,  Trade,  Tenn  

A.  A.  Perry,  Whitetop,  Va  

Charles  Scott,  Todd  

A.  B.  Hurt,  Nathan's  Creek  


1936 


1933 


1929 
1936 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
II-B 
NS 
II-A 
NS 
II-B 
II-B 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1934 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1935 
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


Washington 


New  Hope- 
Obids  


Othello  

Orion   

Osborne  

OvaL  

Parker  

Peak  Creek.  

Peak  Valley.„  

Rash   

Rich  Hill  

Riverview.  

Roaring  Fork  

Rock  Creek.-  

Rye  Cove  

Silas  Creek  

Staggs  Creek.  

Sugar  Grove  

Sutherland.—  

Thaxton   

Toliver._  

Trout  

Tuckerdale  

Virginia-Carolina... 

Wagoner  

Warrensville  

West  Jefferson  

West  Pine  Swamp. 

White  Oak  .  ..  

Windfall.  


Altamont  

Banner  Elk  ...  

Clarktown  

Cranberry  

Dark  Ridge.  

Elk  Park  

Grandmother  Gap.. 

Heaton..._  

Minneapolis  

Mt.  Gilead  

Newland  

Riverside  

Roseboro  

Valley  

Whaley  


Aurora  

Bath.__  

Belhaven  

Chocowinity  

Pantego-...  

Pinetown  

Ransomville  

High  

John  H.  Small. 

Leggetts  

Old  Ford..  

Piney  Grove  


Maxie  Weaver,  Lansing  

Mrs.  Zetta  B.  Hamby, 

Nathan's  Creek  

Edna  Miller,  Clifton  

Mrs.  Clyde  B.  Dillard,  Jefferson  

Wayne  L.  Blevins,  Lansing  

Troy  I.  Jones,  W.  Jefferson  

Mrs.  Effie  Farrington,  Parker  

Greer  Sheets,  Peak  Creek  _  

M.  H.  Eller,  Creston.  

Margaret  Davis,  Hemlock  

Mrs.  Ossie  Sutherland,  Fig  „  

Wade  E.  Eller,  Warrensville  

Thomas  Pennington,  Fig  

Ethel  Brown  Johnson,  Ashland  

Mrs.  Alice  E.  Denny,  Grayson  

Mrs.  Parker  Dickson,  Silas  Creek . 

Earl  Miller,  Comet  

Bina  Baker,  Grassy  Creek  

Mrs.  Minta  Grugg,  Trade,  Tenn... 

Carl  Hartsoe,  Clifton  

Ray  Knight,  Toliver  

Gladys  Graybeal,  Fig  

Mrs.  Doris  Greer,  Lansing...  

Geo.  M.  Van  Hoy,  Grassy  Creek... 

Paul  Bower,  Jefferson  

Harold  Miller,  Comet  

B.  H.  Duncan,  W.  Jefferson  

L.  N.  Keller,  Fleetwood  

Mrs.  Mamie  Goodman,  Smethport. 
Mrs.  MoUie  Denny,  Grassy  Creek. 


R.  Q.  Bault,  Crossnore  

J.  R.  Hagaman,  Banner  Elk  

Edna  Vance  Moir,  Pineola  

W.  M.  Bagby,  Elk  Park  

Ruby  Smith,  Heaton-  

Zelzah  McCoury,  Senia  

Jessie  A.  Gragg,  Linville  

C.  A.  BowHck,  Heaton  

J.  E.  Allen,  Minneapolis  

Cordelia  Wiseman,  Beech  Creek.. 

J.  G.  Michael,  Newland  

W.  R.  Buchanan,  Minneapolis.... 

Nell  Brasswell,  Newland  

ZeUian  McCoury,  Senia  

Newland  Johnson,  Minneapolis... 


J.  T.  Tanner,  Aurora  

S.  B.  Smithey,  Bath  

W.  H.  Whisnant,  Belhaven  

B.  E.  Wyre,  Chocowinity  

Jno.  A.  Winfield,  Pantego   

T.  R.  Tyler,  Jr.,  Pinetown  

H.  T.  Latham,  Jr.,  Bath,  R  

E.  Frank  Ruble,  Washington  

J.  E.  Miller,  Washington  

Genevieve  Carrow,  Washington... 
A.  M.  Sparrow,  Jr.,  Washington.. 
Mrs.  Affie  WiUiams,  Washington. 


NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-B 
II-B 
II-B 
NS 
II-B 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
NS 
II-B 

NS 


1930 


1936 
1936 
1936 

1936 


1934 


1936 


II-B  1935 


II-B  1922 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1922 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1924 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


1925 
1925 
1922 
1936 
1922 
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County 
and 
City  Units 


Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


BERTIE- 


BLADEN 


BRUNS- 
WICK. 


BUNCOMBE 


Askewville  

Arilander  

Colerain  

Mars  HiU  

Merry  Hill  

PoweUsville  

Riverside  

Roxobel  -  Keif  ord  

Windsor...  

Woodville  -  Le  wiston 

Abbottsburg..  

Bladenboro  

Carver's  Creek  

Clarkton  

Dublin  

Elizabethtown  

Hickory  Grove  

Kelly  

Tar  Heel  

White  Oak  

Bolivia.-  

Leland  

Shallotte  

Southport  

Supply  

Waccamaw  

Anderson   

Bald  Mountain  

Barnardsville  

Beech  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain  

Boys'  Training.  

Brittain's  Cove  

Candler  

DiUingham  

Eliada  

Emma  

Fairview  

Flat  Creek  

French  Broad  

Glady  

Grace  

Halls  

Haw  Creek  

Hemphill  

Hillcrest  

Johnston  

Laurel  Hill  

Leicester  

Nesbitt  

Oakley  

Red  Oak  

Sand  Hill  

Sandy  Mush  

Stoney  Fork  


Lou  Lyon  Craig,  Windsor  

S.  N.  Parker,  Aulander  

J.  J.  Beale,  Colerain  

E.  O.  Arnold,  Colerain  

J.  A.  Williams,  Merry  Hill  

J.  P.  Powers,  PoweUsville  

Mrs.  J.  A.  Jenkins,  Colerain  

B.  L.  Davis,  Roxobel  

R.  G.  Stephens,  Wmdsor  

T.  Lester  Jones,  Lewiston  

A.  C.  HoUoway,  Abbottsburg  

A.  A.  White,  Bladenboro  

A.  C.  Bergeron,  Council,  R....  

W.  R.  Lathan,  Clarkton.....  

C.  A.  Elmore,  Dubhn  

D.  M.  Calhoun,  EUzabethtown...  

B.  J.  Cromartie,  Garland  

M.  V.  Parrish,  Kelly.  

R.  L.  Patrick,  Tar  Heel  

C.  P.  Ashley,  White  Oak  

B.  R.  Page,  Bohvia  

W.  E.  Plyler,  Leland.  

H.  C.  Stone,  Shallotte  

W.  R.  Lingle,  Southport  

F.  V.  Spence,  Shallotte   

Z.  G.  Ray,  Ash  

Flossie  W.  Emory,  Barnardsville  

Martha  Gasperson,  Bat  Cove  

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Barnardsville  

H.  E.  Sawyer,  Weaverville  

John  M.  Carter,  Biltmore  

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain  

Edgar  L.  Swann,  Asheville,  R.  4  

Esther  Taylor,  Weaverville  

O.  S.  Dillard,  Candler  

C.  C.  Nanney,  Barnardsville  

Ethelyn  M.  Cole,  Asheville,  R.  4  

S.  O.  Wilde,  Asheville,  R.  4  

D.  C.  Butler,  Fairview    

W.  E.  Sawyer,  Weaverville  

Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Arden  

Mrs.  M.  L.  Nesbitt,  Candler   

Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville  

Nell  Watkins,  Leicester  

C.  M.  McCracken,  Jr.,  Asheville,  R.  2 

Reba  Roberts,  Weaverville  

Opal  Trull,  Candler  

O.  H.  Tilson,  Asheville  

Mrs.  Delia  Rutherford,  Candler  

R.  A.  Tomberlin,  Leicester  

Mrs.  R.  L.  Allison,  Fairview  

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Biltmore..  

F.  A.  Brigman,  Alexander  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler,  R.  2  

W.  A.  Beal,  Leicester,  R.  2  

Wm.  Garland  Dillard,  Candler.....  


II-A 

1928 

II-A 

II-B 

1936 

II-A 

NS 

II-B 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-B 

NS 



NS 

II-B 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

NS 

II-B 

NS 

II-A 

1936 

II-A 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1936 

II-A 

NS 



II-A 

1934 

II-A 

NS 

NS 

TT  T3 

NS 

II-B 

NS 

II-B 

NS 

II-A 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

II-A 

1936 

II-A 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

NS 

— — 

II-B 

1936 

II-B 

NS 



NS 

 . 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

NS 



II-A 

1925 

I-A* 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

NS 



NS 

 . 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

NS 



NS 



II-A 

1927 

II-A 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

II-A 

1928 

Il-A 

NS 

II-B 

NS 



II-A 

1925 

II-A 

NS 



II-A 

1927 

II-A 

NS 



NS 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

NS 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

NS 

II-B 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

NS 

NS 

NS 
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classihcation 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


Swannanoa  

Valley  Springs  

Venable  

Weaverville..  

West  Buncombe  

Woodfin  

Senior  

Hall  Fletcher  

Aycock..  

Carson    

Claxton...  

Newton...  

Randolph  

Rankm  

Vance  

Absher  

Bethlehem  

Chesterfield  

Drexel  

George  Hildebrand 

Hildebran  

Icard  _  

Jonas  Ridge   

MulL  

Oak  HilL  

Rutherford  College 

Salem  

Valdese  

Glen  Alpine  

Short  OS  

Morganton.  

Primary  

Grammar  

A.  T.  Allen  

Bethel.  

Harrisburg  „  

Hartsell    

Mt.  Pleasant  

OdeU  

Rimer  

Winecoflf  

Concord.  

Central  Primary  

Coltrane.-   

Clara  Harris  

Long   

Cannon    

Aycock  

Centerview  

M  elver  

Woodrow  Wilson  ... 

Bailey  Camp  

Baton.-  

Buffalo  Cove  

Cane  Branch  


E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa...  

Ed.  Warrick,  Skyland  

Frank  C.  Hill,  Asheville  

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

Vernon  W.  Brown,  Asheville,  R.  1  ... 

J.  O.  Terrell,  Ashevillt^  R.  4  

W.  H.  Plemmons,  Asheville  

C.  B.  Anderson,  Asheville  

T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville  

Queen  Carson,  Asheville  

E.  B.  Baxter,  Asheville  

Mrs.  E.  B.  Monroe,  Asheville  

G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville.  

L.  N.  Connor,  Asheville.  

G.  C.  Brown,  Asheville  

Cowan  Rhodes,  Morganton  

Mrs.  Pearl  Cook  Barf  hill, 

Morganton,  R.  4.....  

N.  O.  Kilpatrick,  Morganton,  R.  3.. 

K.  J.  Hoyle,  Drexel  

Otis  A.  Buff,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1... 
L.  E.  Deaton,  Hildebran  

H.  L.  Hallyburton,  Icard  

John  A.  Moore,  Jonas  Ridge  

L.  M.  Hauser,  Morganton,  R.  4  

W.  R.  Williams,  Morganton,  R.  2  

J.  Burke  Long,  Rutherford  College... 
Frederick  G.  Lane,  Morganton,  R.  1... 

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese  

Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  

Dorothy  Geiger,  Glen  Alpine  

E.  O.  Randolph,  Morganton  

Narva  O'Daniel,  Morganton  

Paul  W.  Hutchins,  Morganton   

S.  R.  McEachern,  Concord,  R.  4  

H.  C.  Hudson,  Midland  

Geo.  E.  Smith,  Harrisburg..._  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

J.  Floyd  Woodward,  Mt,  Pleasant.... 

J.  C.  Purser,  Concord,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Doris  I.  Melchor,  Concord,  R.  3 

W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2  

H.  F.  Krauss,  Concord  ...  

Mrs.  Ora  F.  Hill,  Concord  

R.  B.  McAllister,  Concord—  

Clara  Harris,  Concord.  

E.  B.  Joyner,  Concord  

J.  W.  Harbison,  Kannapolis  

B.  G.  Henry,  Kannapolis  

Evelyn  Rumple,  Kannapolis  

H.  C.  Gaddy,  Kannapohs  „  

J.  L.  Dupree,  Kannapolis  

T.  W.  Roberts,  Blowing  Rock  

Carl  McGee,  Lenoir  _  

R.  L.  MiUer,  Buffalo  Cove  

Walter  E.  Wilson,  Rufus  


II-A 
II-A 
NS 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


I-B 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-B 
I-A 
I-B 

NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-B 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

.NS 
NS 

II-A 

II-A 
NS 


1928 
1927 

1926 
1925 
1925 


1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 


1931 


1927 
1931 


I-A  1927 


II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
NS 
II-A 

\II-A 

/ 

II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


1937 
1930 
1929 
1929 
1934 
1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 
1930 

1932 
1932 
1931 
1932 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
I-AA*- 


1925 
1927 
1928 
1928 
1923 
1924 


II-B  1937 

NS 
II-B  1937 


II-A  1926 
II-A  1922 


I-AA*  1923 


II-A  1928 
II-A  1928 
II-A  1932 
II-A  1928 
II-A  1930 

II-A  1928 
I-AA*  


I-AA  1924 
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County 
and 

Name  of  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

City  Units 

Elemen-  |  High 
tary      1  School 

Collettsville.—  

Dudley  Shoals  

Edgemont  

GamewelL—  

Globe  

Grace  Chapel  

Granite  Falls  

Happy  Valley  

Hartley  HilL.^  

Hudson   

Kings  Creek.  

Maple  Grove  

Oak  Hill._„  

Old  Houck.  

Rhodhiss  

Saw  Mills   

Upton   

Valmead   

White  Springs  

WhitneL  

Central   

East  Harper  

West  Harper  

West  Lenoir  

Camden  

Shiloh._  

South  Mills  

Atlantic  

Beaufort    

Bettie  

Camp  Glenn.  

Cedar  Island._  

Davis  

Harkers  Island  

Lukens  

Marshallberg  „. 

Morehead  City.„. 

Newport  

Otway   

Portsmouth...„  

Salter  Path  

Sealevel  

Symrna  

South  River  „. 

Stacy.-  _  

Straits   

White  Oak.„„  

Anderson.  

Bartlett  Yancey. . 

Cherry  Grove  

Cobb  Memorial.. 

Leasburg  

Murphey  

Pelham  

Prospect  Hill  

Providence.  „. 

Banoak._  

Balls  Creek.  

Blackburn  


V.  M.  McNeeley,  Collettsville  

Dan  Byrd,  Granite  Falls,  R  

Mrs.  OUie  C.  Hollander,  Edgemont  

M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  1  

AUen  Ashley,  Globe   

Lindsay  Cagle,  Granite  Falls,  R  

A.  D.  Huffines,  Gramte  Falls  

C.  A.  Parher,  Patterson  

Mrs.  Violet  Correll,  Lenoir.„  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Hudson  

Stanley  Livingston,  Kings  Creek  

Virginia  D.  Teague,  Kings  Creek  

C.  W.  Hickman,  Lenoir,  R.  2  

Jas.  Isbell,  Lenoir   

A.  W.  Laxton,  Rhodhiss  

W.  C.  Stephenson,  Granite  Falls,  R... 

j|luth  Smith,  Upton.  

G.  N.  Kincaid,  Lenoir  

Mrs.  Leah  Pope,  Shull's  Mill  

F.  M.  Mathews,  Lenoir  _  

C.  W.  Porter,  Lenoir..._  

R.  E.  Spainhour,  Lenoir  

L.  B.  Robinson,  Lenoir.  

J.  E.  Cobb,  Lenoir   

S.  E.  Burgess,  Camden  

G.  W.  Harriett,  Shiloh  

G.  W.  Davis,  South  Mills  

J.  A.  Batson,  Atlantic  

W.  C.  Carlton,  Beaufort  

Ruth  Gibbs,  Beaufort  

Harold  W.  Webb,  Morehead  City.... 

W.  W.  Clarke,  Roe  

Mrs.  C.  H.  Davis,  Davis  

C.  D.  Chadwick,  Harkers  Island  

Susan  Beveridge,  Lukens  

Dorothy  Davis,  MarshaUberg  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  City..._  

R.  L.  Pruitt,  Newport  

C.  H.  Dav  s,  Davis  

Mrs.  Abner  Dixon,  Portsmouth  

Mrs.  Bernice  Dixon,  Salter  Path  

Cecil  B.  Harris,  SealeveL  

E.  L.  GaskiU,  Smyrna  

Floribelle  Garner,  Merrimon  

Mrs.  Lois  Smith,  Atlantic  

Margaret  Brown,  Marshallberg  

A.  R.  Kornegay,  Swansboro..—  

M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R.  2.... 

S.  H.  AbeU,  Yanceyville  

Jesse  R.  Rhue,  Reidsville,  R.  1  

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffin,  R.  1  

J.  W.  Slaughter,  Leasburg  

N.  S.  Upchurch,  Yanceyville  

S.  W.  Hughes,  Pelham  

F.  S.  Cantrell,  Prospect  Hill  

W.  L.  Strickland,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4 

M.  S.  Brittain,  Vale...-  

W.  C.  Reed,  Newton,  R.  2  _  

O.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1  
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CATAWBA....  Catawba  

Claremont  

Maiden  

Mt.  View.  

Oxford  

Sherrill's  Ford. 

Startown.  

'  St.  Stephens.... 

Hickory   Claremont  

Highland.  

Westmont  

Brookford  

Green  Park.  

Kenworth  

Long  view.  

Oakwood—  

Viewmont  

Newton   Newton  

i  Conover._  


CHATHAM. 


Bells.--.  

Bennett  

Bonlee  

Bynum  

Goldston  

Moncure  

Pittsboro.  

SUer  City...- 
Silk  Hope._-. 


CHEROKEE. 


Beech  Creek.  

Boiling  Spring?  

Buckberry._  

Buckknob  

Clark  

Culberson  

Davis  Creek  

Ebenezer  

Friendship   

HilL__  

Johnson.  

Long  Ridge  

Macedonia   

Martins  Creek.  

Ogreeta.   

Owlcreek  

Peachtree   

Persinamon  Creek.. 

PostelL-  -  

Ranger...-  

Reeds  ChapeL  

River  HilL  

Shearer. —  

Shields.-  

Sunny  Point  

Unaka.   

Upper  Beaverdam.. 

White  Church.  

Wolf  Crpek^.  

Wf.lf  Creek  A  


J.  E.  Coulter,  Catawba.   

C.  A.  Hager,  Claremont  

Walter  R.  Schaff.  Maiden.   

E.  G.  Cashion,  Hickory,  R.  1  

H.  V.  Chappell,  Claremont,  R.  1. 

R.  B.  Madison,  Sherrill's  Ford  

J.  Loy  Sox,  Newton,  R.  2  

R.  N.  Hoyle,  Hickory,  R.  3.-  

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory.-  

Vance  Hefner,  Hickory.-  

P.  W.  Deaton,  Hickory   

Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Hickory  

Mrs.  Jas.  E.  Deal,  Hickory  

Max  R.  Steelman,  Hickory  

Paul  E.  Fullenwider,  Hickory  

E.  J.  Sox,  Hickory.   

Leon  Gilbert,  Hickory   

R.  L.  Rhyne,  Newton.-  

W.  F.  Warlick,  Newton.   


B.  H.  Tharrington,  Apex,  R.  3. 

A.  L.  Combs,  Bennett.   

L.  H.  Koon,  Bonlee.   

J.  W.  Durham,  Bynum.   

W.  F.  Veasey.  Goldston  

A.  L.  Isley,  Moncure   

J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  

Paul  Braxton,  Siler  City  

J.  D.  Shaw,  Siler  City,  R.  1.— 


Candas  Hogan,  Letitia  

Bertha  McGuire,  Grandview  

Hazel  Chambers,  Earner,  Tenn.... 

Lucile  Matheson,  Violet  

Ersa  McXabb,  Wehutty   

Aldem  Cook,  Culberson  

Vesta  Timpson,  Grandview  

Vennah  Radford,  Grandview.  ... 

Annie  Lou  Keenum,  Suit  

Willa  Lou  Wells,  Wehutty  

LoueUa  Jenkins,  Ciilberson,  R.  2. 

Ruby  Wells,  Farner,  Tenn  

Geneva  Chastain,  Culberson,  R. 

L.  W.  Shields,  Murphy,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Bertha  Chambers,  Unaka  

Isabel  Bradly,  Grand\iew  

R.  C.  Pipes,  Murphy,  R.  1  

Olga  Glenn,  Persimmon  Creek  

Pauline  Kisselburg,  PosteU  

W.  N.  .\nderson.  Suit  

Mrs.  Geneva  Hamby,  Vest  

Truman  McNabb,  Hiwassee  

Leone  Patterson,  Patrick.  

Vesat  Roberts,  Culberson,  R.  2— 

Fred  Harris,  Culberson,  R.  2  

Douglas  Smith,  Unaka  


Everett  R.  White,  Grandview  

Mrs.  Kate  Shields,  Culberson,  R. 
Tahtha  Moore,  Culberson,  R.  2... 
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and 

Name  of  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

City  Units 

Elemen-  i  High 

tary      1  School 

CHEROKEE. 
Andrews.... 

Murphy  

CHOWAN... 


Edenton  


CLAY. 


Andrews... 

Marble  

Murphy- 


Beech  Fork. 
Center  Hill. 

Chowan.  

Gum  Pond._ 
Oak  Grove.- 
Edenton  


CLEVE- 
LAND. 


Kings 

Mountain 

Shelby 


COLUMBUS. 


Elf   

Fires  Creek.  

Hayesville  

Oak  View   

Ogden   

Shooting  Creek.— 

Sweetwater  

Upper  Tusquittee. 


Belwood   

Beth  ware.   

Boihng  Springs. — 

Casar  

Dover  Mill  

Fallston._  

Grover  

Lattimore  

Mooresboro.   

Moriah   

No.  1  Township... 
No.  2.  Township. 
No.  3  Township... 
No.  8  Township... 

Park-Grace  

Piedmont   

Waco  

East  

West._  

High.__  

Graham  

High..._  

Jefferson   

Lafayette   

Marion   

Morgan.  

Washington   


Acme-Delco  

Bolton   

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Fair  Bluff.   

Guideway  

Hallsboro   

New  Hope.   

Old  Dock-Nakina. 
Tabor  City  


Isham  B.  Hudson,  Andrews— 

J.  Franklin  Smith,  Marble  

K.  C.  Wright,  Murphy  


Mrs.  Thomas  Emminizer,  Edenton. 

Mrs.  Mattie  N.  Paihn,  Tyner  

P.  L.  Baumgardner,  Tyner   

Hazel  Owens,  Edenton,  R   

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Nixon,  Edenton,  R. 
Pauhne  Hassell,  Edenton.  


(Not  operating  1937-38.)  

F.  B.  Garrett,  Hayesville  

S.  B.  Churchwell,  Hayesville.  

H.  M.  Moore,  Hayesville  

Ralph  Smith,  Hayesville  

Harold  C.  Hedden,  Hayesville. 

Aubry  Byers,  Brasstown  

E.  G.  Smith,  Hayesville  


H.  M.  Young,  Belwood   

O.  W.  Morris,  Kings  Mountain,  R.... 

O.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs   

L.  W.  Cain,  Casar  

Wilbur  Wilson,  Shelby   

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston.   

H.  B.  Covington,  Grover  

Lawton  Blanton,  Lattimore.   

B.  E.  Simmons,  Mooresboro  

T.  R.  Hunt,  Casar,  R.   

W.  E.  Boone,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R  

Mrs.  Johnnie  M.  Queen,  Shelby,  R... 

Lloyd  Wood,  Shelby,  R.  2  

J.  A.  Kiser,  Shelby,  R.  5  

Mrs.  J.  C.  Nickels,  Kings  Mountain. 
M.  L.  Turner,  Lawndale.  

C.  M.  King,  Waco.__  

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Kings  Mt  

Mrs.  C.  Q.  Rhyne,  Kings  Mountain.. 

D.  M.  Bridges,  Kings  Mountain  

Mrs.  Rubie  T.  Hudson,  Shelby.-  

C.  E.  Rankin,  Shelby  

Glenn  Stine,  Shelby.   

Dean  B.  Pruette,  Shelby   

Laura  Cornwell,  Shelby   

Sehna  Webb,  Shelby  

Agnes  McBrayer,  Shelby  


I.  A.  Wortman,  Acme-_  

R.  L.  Marsh,  Bolton.  

L.  M.  Adcock,  Cerro  Gordo   

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbovu-n  

Jap  Ledbetter,  Evergreen   

J.  R.  Woodard,  Fair  Bluff..  

G.  J.  Earp,  Dulah  

I.  C.  Pait,  Hallsboro  

Mabel  White,  Whiteville  

B.  E.  Ratchford,  Old  Dock  

J.  M.  Hough,  Tabor  City.   
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


Wananish... 
White  ville.. 
Williams  


Bridgeton  _  

Brinson  Memorial. 

Caton   

Cove  City  

Croatan.  

Dover  

Epworth  

Ernul  

Farm  Life  

Fort  Barnwell  

Jasper  

Juniper  ChapeL  

Vanceboro  

Central  

Ghent.   

New  Bern  

Riverside  


Beaver  Dam... 
Cedar  Creek.... 

Eastover  

Falcon  

Fort  Bragg  

Godwin  

Gray's  Creek... 

Hope  Mills  

Linden.  

Long  Hill  

Massey  Hill  

New  

Seventy -First. 

South  River  

Stedman  

Sunny  side  

Wade  

Central  

FayetteviUe  

Haymount  

Person  Street.. 


Corolla  

Currituck.  

Knott's  Island. 

Moyock.  

Poplar  Branch. 
Powell's  Point.. 


Avon  

Buxton.  

Crlington  

East  Lake  

Hatteras  

Kitty  Hawk  

Mann's  Harbor.. 

Manteo   

Mashoes..._  


Annie  Lee  Powell,  Lake  Waccamaw.. 

G.  O.  Rogers,  Whiteville  _  

F.  A.  Ficquett,  Whiteville  

T.  A.  Windley,  Bridgeton  

Fred  Lewis,  New  Bern,  R.  4  

Miss  Willie  Jones,  Ernul,  R  

J.  Harper  Wetherington,  Cove  City 

Leona  Tolson,  New  Bern,  R.  4  

V.  C.  Banks,  Dover  ...  

J.  Q.  Patrick,  Vanceboro,  R  

R.  W.  Richardson,  Ernul  

C.  A.  Dees,  Vanceboro  

Fred  R.  Burgess,  Dover,  R..„  

M.  P.  Wright,  New  Bern,  R.  2  

Maggie  Bell  Dudley,  Vanceboro,  R. . 
M.  L.  Basnight,  Vanceboro  

H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  

Eleanor  Marshall,  New  BerrL_  

J.  M.  Shields,  New  Bern   

Mrs.  H.  A.  Patten,  New  Bern  

D.  W.  Kanoy,  Roseboro,  R.  1  

C.  G.  Jervis,  FayetteviUe,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Winifred  T.  Smith,  FayetteviUe 

Mrs.  Verna  M.  Randall,  Falcon  

Gladys  Currie,  Fort  Bragg  

Cleva  Godwin,  Godwin   

Z.  V.  Cockerham,  FayetteviUe,  R.  7. 

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills  

E.  W.  Avent,  Jr.,  Linden  

T.  B.  Brock,  FayetteviUe,  R.  6  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  FayetteviUe  

D.  S.  McCormick,  FayetteviUe,  R.  1 

J.  W.  Coon,  FayetteviUe,  R.  3  

J.  H.  AUred,  Wade,  R.  1  

J.  W.  Puckett,  Jr.,  Stedman  

M.  R.  Rich,  FayetteviUe,  R.  2  

R.  A.  Spainhour,  Wade  _  

Mrs.  F.  B.  Souders,  FayetteviUe.-  

W.  B.  HarriU,  FayetteviUe  _  

Mrs.  N.  M.  McArthur,  FayetteviUe.. 
Pauline  Jones,  FayetteviUe  

Grace  Keck,  CoroUa  

Bessie  S.  Dunton,  Poplar  Branch  

Fannie  Aldridge,  Knott's  Island  

E.  C.  Woodard,  Moyock  

D.  W.  Smith,  Poplar  Branch  

Gladys  Grantham,  PoweU's  Point.... 

S.  E.  Green,  Avon  

T.  M.  Lutz,  Buxton  

Gladys  Evans,  Colington  

W.  W.  Davidson,  East  Lake  

A.  E.  Baum,  Hatteras   

M.  R.  Bonner,  Kitty  Hawk.  

A.  L.  Mercer,  Mann's  Harbor  

R.  J.  Gibson,  Manteo  

Inez  Lane,  Mashoes   
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Name  of  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

City  Units 

Elemen-  i  High 
tary      I  School 

DARE. 


DAVIDSON 


Lexington. 


Thomasville 


DAVIE. 


DUPLIN  


Rodanthe   

Stumpy  Point.__. 
Wanchese  

Arcadia  

Churchland.  

Davis-Townsend 

Denton.   

Fairgrove...-  

Fredonia  

Hasty.   

Jr.  Home.„  

Linwood   

Midway  

Pilot  

Reeds  

Reedy  Creek.  

Silver  Valley  

Southmont  

Tyro...-  

Wallburg  

Welcome  

CeciL—  

Grimes.-  

Holt  

Lexington  

Robbins  

Colonial  Drive... 

Kern  Street.   

Main  Street  

Mills  Home.—  

Cana   

Center  

Cheshire's  

Chestnut  Stvimp. 

Farmington.„  

Holman's..._  

Jericho  

Jerusalem  

Mocks  viUe   

Oak  Grove  

Queen's  Springs.. 

Shady  Grove  

Smith  Grove.-  

Beulaville  .. 

B.  F.  Grady  

Calypso  

Chinquapin..  

Cobb   

Faison   

Kenansville   

Magnolia—  

Outlaw's  Bridge.. 

Potter's  Hill  

Rose  HilL_  

Teachey.   

Wallace  

Warsaw  


D.  W.  GaskiU,  Rodanthe  

Fred  Walston,  Stumpy  Point.. 
L.  E.  Fairey,  Wanchese  


Jas.  R.  Caldwell,  Lexington,  R.  1 
Henry  L.  Price,  Jr.,  Linwood,  R.  1.  .. 

J.  L.  Gathings,  Lexington,  R.  2  

French  H.  Smith,  Denton  

E.  T.  Kearns,  Thomasville,  R.  2  

Chas.  P.  Lackey,  Newsom  

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville,  R.  2  

Anne  Duke,  Lexington  

T.  K.  Huss,  Linwood.   

E.  W.  Rentz,  Lexington,  R.  1  

C.  E.  Cashatt,  Thomasville,  R.  1  

Baxter  Moose,  Lexington,  R.  3._  

C.  L.  Fonts,  Lexington,  R.  4  

Warner  Graham,  Cid,  R.  1   

Emmett  C.  Willis,  Southmont  

Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5.. 
H.  F.  Pardue,  Winston-Salem,  R.  5. 

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

Alma  H,  Owen,  Lexington.  

LiUian  Maybry,  Lexington   

Mrs.  H.  S.  Radcliffe,  Lexington  

A.  R.  Bullock,  Lexington.  

Florence  M.  Reid,  Lexington   

Lucile  Kirkpatrick,  Thomasville  

Margaret  McLeod,  ThomasviUe.  

Lois  Johnson,  Th  omasviUe.   

Romulus  Skaggs,  Thomasville...-  


Mary  Hill,  Cana  _  

Rebekah  Tablert,  Mocksville,  R.  1  

Mrs.  MadoUn  D.  Hudson,  Statesville 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Ferrebee,  Mocksville,  R.  2 

G.  R.  Madison,  Farmington  

Beatrice  Hill,  Cana  

Kate  Shore,  Mocksville,  R.  1  

E.  W.  Junker,  Cooleemee.-  

F.  N.  Shearouse,  Mocksville  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Kirk,  Mocksville  

Jay  F.  Crater,  Harmony.-  

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Advance  

Dorman  Payne,  Advance,  R.  1  


J.  M.  Hargett,  Beulaville   

C.  H.  Walker,  Seven  Springs — 

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso  

B.  B.  Parrish,  Chinquapin.  

Louise  Adams,  Mt.  Ohve  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Faison  

A.  J.  Dickson,  Kenansville  

L.  H.  FusseU,  Magnolia.-  

Thomas  Shutt,  Seven  Springs... 
H.  A.  Thompson,  Beulaville.  .. 

H.  M.  Wells,  Rose  HilL-  

M.  B.  Dunn,  Teachey   

D.  D.  Blanchard,  Wallace  

J.  B.  Miller,  Warsaw. —  
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NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
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II-B 
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II-A 
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NS 

NS 
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NS 
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1929 
1927 
1929 
1926 


II-B  1927 
II-B  1931 
II-A  1923 
II-A  1924 


I-AA* 


II-A 
II-A 


II-B  1925 


II-A  1924 
II-A  1922 


II-A  1925 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 


1929 
1926 
1927 

1924 
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County 
and 

Name  of  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

City  Units 

Elemen-  i  High 
tary      |  School 

Bethesda  

Bragtown.  

Glenn.  

Hillandale  

Holt  

Hope  Valley  

Lowe's  Grove—. 

Mangum  

Oak  Grove.  

Rougemont.  

Central  Jr  

Durham  Sr  _. 

East  Durham.... 

E.  K.  Powe  

Edgemont  

Fuller.-  

Geo.  W.  Watts.. 

Holloway  St..  

Lake  wood  

Morehead  

North  Diu-ham. 
Southside.   


Battleboro..._  

Conetoe  

Crisp   

Leggetts.   

Macclesfield  

Mayo  

Pinetops   

Speed  

South  Edgecombe. 
West  Edgecombe... 

Centra]   

Tarboro  


City  View  

Clemmons  

Griffith.   

Hanes   

Kernersville  

Lewisville   

Mineral  Springs 

No.  1  

Mineral  Springs 

No.  2  

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  HalL   

Sedge  Garden.„  

South  Fork  

Union  Cross  

Vienna  

Walkertown  

Ardmore  

Central   

Children's  Home... 
Fairview  


P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6   

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  5  

R.  T.  Strange,  Durham,  Box  762  

W.  H.  May,  Durham,  R.  2  _  

Lula  BeUe  Felts,  Durham,  R.  2  

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  1  

H.  A.  Carroll,  Durham,  R.  3  

W.  M.  Johnson,  Bahama  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham,  R.  1  

Mabel  Parker,  Rougemont   

W.  M.  Upchurch,  Durham  _  

Quinton  Hoiton,  Durham  _  

H.  E.  Nycum,  Durham   

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham  _  

A.  A.  Long,  Durham.  

C.  E.  Cooke,  Durham..._  

Lily  N.  Jones,  Durham  

Lucy  W.  Umstead,  Durham  _  

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Durham  

Sallie  L.  Beavers,  Durham  

Mrs.  Maude  W.  Dunn,  Durham..  „  

C.  G.  Garrett,  Durham  

G.  I.  Carriker,  Battleboro  

J.  T.  Biggers,  Conetoe  

J.  H.  Thommason,  Macclesfield  

S.  D.  Bundy,  Tarboro   

Mrs.  C.  K.  Griffin,  Macclesfield  

Mrs.  Ernest  Ward,  Bethel  

Estelle  Jenkins,  Pinetops  

B.  M.  Crawford,  Speed   

R.  W.  Iseley,  Pinetops  

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount—  

Mary  H.  Bridgers,  Tarboro  

W.  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro  

W.  J.  Scott,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3  

Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4.... 
Mrs.  Odell  Matthews,  Winston-Salem 

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville  

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville.   

J.  Hugh  White,  Winston-Salem, 

R.  3  

R.  M.  Ainsley,  Winston-Salem, 

R.  I  

Guy  S.  Cain,  Tobaccoville  

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1.. 
W.  S.  Horton,  Rural  HalL   

F.  M.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4  

Wilson  Hill,  Winston-Salem.   

J.  F.  Barrier,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4  

J.  T.  Holt,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1   

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown..  

Ethel  Dalton,  Winston-Salem  

Ralph  Brimley,  Winston-Salem.   

W.  D.  Murray,  Winston-Salem._  

Annie  Laurie  LowTance, 

Win8ton-Salem._  
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Name  ot  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

City  Units 

Elemen-  i  High 
tary      1  School 

FORSYTH.. 


FRANKLIN 


Franklinton 


GASTON 


Forest  Park- 
Gran  ville  

Hanes   

North  

Reynolds  

Skyland.  

South  

South  Park.. 
Waughtown. 
West  End 
Wiley  


Bunn.   

Epsom  

Gold  Sand._  

Edward  Best  

Harris  

Hickory  Rock- 
White  Level- 
Justice  


Mills  -  

Pearce  

Pilot  

Wood.  

Youngs  ville. 
Elementary. 
High  


Bakers  

Belmont   

Bessemer  City  

Chapel  Grove  

Costner  

Cramerton  

Dallas  

Fairview  _  

Fhnt  Groves  

Hardin-_  

High  Shoals.-  

Kiser  

Landers  Chapel  

Lowell  

Lucia  -. 

McAdenville  

Mt.  Beulah  

Mt.  Holly  

Myrtle.  

New  Hope  

N.  Belmont  

Ranlo  

Robinson  

South  Gastonia  

Spencer  Mountain. 

Stanley  _  

Sunnyside  

Tryon._.._  

Victory  


Josephine  Hill,  Winston-Salem  

W.  B.  Clinard,  Winston-Salem  

R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem  

Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem  

C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem.  

T.  Hendrix,  Winston-Salem  

K.  G.  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  

Mary  Eggleston,  Winston-Salem  

J.  A.  Woodward,  Winston-Salem  

Mrs.  Velma  Henning,  Winston-Salem 
W.  B.  Owen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem  

M.  Thomas  Lamm,  Bunn  

Cleburn  P.  Rogers,  Henderson,  R.  1.. 

W.  Owen  Reed,  Louisburg,  R.  3  

Ralph  Edwin  Miller,  Louisburg,  R.  4.. 
Charles  C.  Brown,  Louisburg,  R.  1.  .. 

Eva  Cora  Cooke,  Louisburg,  R.  4  

Richard  E.  Timberlake,  Jr., 

Spring  Hope,  R.  2  

W.  C.  Strowd,  Louisburg  

A.  E.  Mercer,  Zebulon,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Valmore  L.  Jones,  Zebulon,  R.  3.. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Duke  Neal,  Wood  

M.  K.  Carswell,  Youngsville  

G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  

W.  C.  Byrd,  Frankhnton  

Mrs.  Rufus  Rp.tchford,  Gastonia  

H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

Fred  Arrowood,  Bessemer  City   

Sidney  Lyie,  Gastonia  

Mrs.  Dora  R.  Carpenter,  Dallas  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas  

Vernon  Kiser,  Bessemer  City  

R.  K.  Hancock,  Gastonia   

Mrs.  Maude  M.  Speagle,  Dallas   ... 

W.  H.  Bryson,  High  Shoals.  

J.  R.  Houser,  Bessemer  City   

Eunice  Kiser,  Bessemer  City  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

J.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Mt.  Holly.  

Mrs.  Elbert  S.  Robinson,  Gastonia  ... 

R.  D.  Lingerfeldt,  Bessemer  City  

E.  A.  Thompson,  Mt.  Holly  

W.  R.  Rhyne,  Gastcnia  

Mrs.  Sadie  Elrod,  Gastonia  

W.  S.  Haynie,  Belmont  

A.  C.  Warhck,  Gastonia  

Kenneth  Rhyne,  Gastonia  

Brown  Baird,  Gastonia  

Cora  Dickson,  Gastonia  

Oscar  Kiser,  Stanley  

J.  W.  Robinson,  Bessemer  City  

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Bessemer  City....  

M.  A.  Parrish,  Gastonia  
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Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 
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Cherry  ville  

Elementary  No.  1 
Elementary  No.  2 

Arlington  

Central  

East  

Gastonia    

North  

South  

West  

Eure  

Gates  

Gatesville   

Hobbsville.   

Sunbury._  

Cable  Cove  

East  Buffalo  

Mountain  Creek.„. 

Rhymer  Ferry  

Robbinsville  

Snowbird  

Stecoah  

Sweetwater  

Tapoco   

Welch  Cove  

West  Buffalo.-  

Yellow  Creek........ 

Berea...  

Creedmoor..._  

Oak  HilL...._  

Stem  

StovalL  

Wilton  

Orphanage  _  

Oxford  

Arba  

Hookerton   

Maury  

Shine  

Snow  HilL   

Walstonburg...  

Alamance   

Allen  Jay   

Bessemer  

Brightwood—  

Busick.   

Caesar  Cone  

Colfax.   

Edgeville  

Gibsonville  

Guilford-  

Jamestown   

Jesse  Wharton  

Madison   


Durant  Stetler,  Cherryville  

John  Beach,  Cherryville  

F.  D.  Kiser,  Cherryville  

C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia  

C.  W.  McCartha,  Gastonia  

N.  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia  

F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia  

T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia  

Luther  Medlin,  Gastonia  

E.  J.  Abernethy,  Gastonia  

J.  B.  Usry,  Eure  

L.  C.  Hand,  Gates  

J.  J.  Brothers,  Gatesville  

A.  G.  Greene,  Hobbsville.  

B.  L.  White,  Sunbury  

Blaine  Denton,  Fontana.  

-A.manda  Roberts,  Robbinsville  

Hazel  Garland,  Robbinsville  

Ethel  Stewart,  Tapoco  

J.  D.  Warrick,  Robbinsville.__  

Lilly  M.  HoUifield,  Robbinsville  

S.  H.  Mingus,  Stecoah  

H.  F.  Carptner,  Cheoah  

Clyde  Bowman,  Tapoco  

Noro  Mashburn,  Fontana    

Genevieve  Hooper,  Robbinsville.-  

Icie  Kirkland,  Yellow  Creek  

F.  R.  Barlowe,  Oxford,  R.  1  ..M 

J.  H.  Newell,  Creedmoor  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Virgihna,  Va.,  R.  2..._. 

J.  B.  Haney,  Stem  

E.  R.  Perry,  Stovall  _  j>  

A.  B.  Starnes,  Franklinton   

D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford...  

N.  W.  Weldon,  Oxford  

» 

Ottis  P.  Barrow,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  E.  WiUiford,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

J.  Edward  Johnson,  Snow  Hill,  R.  4 

W.  L.  Bowman,  Snow  HilL  

W.  V.  Nix,  Walstonburg  „  

Carl  E.  Mabry,  Greensboro,  R.  4  

Tennor  Bennison,  High  Point,  R.  2.. 

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

J.  S.  Teague,  Brown  Summit,  R.  2.... 

E.  H.  Thompson,  Brown  Simimit  .... 

Mary  Stanley,  Greensboro  

W.  H.  Cude.  Colfax..._.._  

Mrs.  E.  L.  Faulconer,  Greensboro.... 
T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville._.._  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

L.  M.  Deaton,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

E.  M.  Smith,  Greensboro,  R.  5._  
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and  Date 

and 

Name  of  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

City  Units 

Elemen-  High 

tary  School 

GUILFORD..!  McLeansville  I  E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  McLeansville  

Monticello.   |  Chas.  L.  Farthing,  Brown  Summit.. 


Nathanael  Greene  

Oak  Ridge  _  

Oak  View   

Pleasant  Garden  

Proximity  

Rankin   

Ridgefield-_  


Sedgefield  

Stokesdale—  

Summerfield  

Stunner  ._  

Union  Hil]   

Whitsett  

Ayeock   

Simpson  St  

CaldwelL   

Curry._  

Hunter   

Ir%ang  Park.__  

Lindley  Elem  

Mclver   

Peck,  Clara._  

Senior  High  

Centra]   

Gillespie  Park._„. 

Lindley  Jr  

Ada  Blair  

Brentwood  

Cloverdale._-  

Elm  Stre^  

Emma  Blair  

Johnson  St.._  

Ray  Street  

Oak  HiU...  *.  


Senior  High.. 
Junior  High. 


Aurelian  Springs 

Calvary  

Darhngton   

Dawson..  

Hardrawee  

Hotgood  

Hollister   

New  Hope.—  

Ringwood  

Roseneath.  

Scotland  Neck  , 

South  Rosemary  

Tillery  

Enfield.-  

Central   

Clara  Hearne   

Rosemary  

Vance  Street  

Roanoke  Rapids  


R.  W.  Utley.  Liberty,  R.  2  

Hugh  M.  Raper,  Oak  Ridge  

H.  M.  Hendricks,  High  Point,  R.  3. 

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

Mary  Wills  McCulloch,  Greensboro. 

H.  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

Catherine  Turner, 

Guilford  College,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Stanley  Moore,  Greensboro  

A.  D.  Early,  Stokesdale.  

C.  V.  Ferguson,  Summerfield   

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

Sumter  Bowen,  High  Point,  R.  3  

J.  N.  Robbins,  Whitsett._  

Mrs.  Maggie  Watson,  Cypress  St.... 
Mrs.  Daisy  McSorley,  Simpson  St... 

H.  E.  Carr,  Asheboro  St  

Geo.  Anselm,  Woman's  College  

Mrs.  R.  A.  Merritt,  Pomona  

Vara  Wharton,  Sunset  Drive.—  

Florence  Pannill,  Camden  Rd  

L.  W.  Kelly,  West  Lee  St.....  

Ethel  McNairj',  Florida  Ave   

A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Terrace  

H.  A.  Helms,  S.  Spring  St   

J.  A.  Farthing,  Asheboro  St   

Frank  Johnson,  Spring  Garden  St.... 

Ada  Blair,  H  gh  Point.-.,  

Mrs.  Verta  Coe,  H  gh  Point  

M.  L.  Patrick,  High  Point  

Mrs.  Allene  Schroder,  High  Point.., 

Emma  Blair,  High  Point  

Ivey  Paylor,  High  Point  

Mrs.  R.  F.  Johnson,  High  Point  

Mrs.  Kathryn  W.  Shipman, 

High  Point      

D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point.....  

Mrs.  R.  E.  Ranson,  High  Point  


V.  E.  White,  Littleton  

Mrs.  A.  F.  Johnston,  Littleton  

Mrs.  Ethel  Hix,  Halifax....  

Mary  McCormac,  Scotland  Neck. — 

Nannie  B.  Burt,  Enfield.-  

W.  M.  Beasley,  Hobgood.  

Mrs.  W.  D.  Smith,  HoUister  

Mrs.  T.  P.  Burchette,  Thehna  

Minnie  Hart,  Enfield  —  

Mrs.  lone  Cotton,  Scotland  Neck.—. 

M.  L.  Rowland,  Scotland  Neck  

Mrs.  Mary  Bunch,  Roanoke  Rapids.. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  BaU,  TiUery  -  

H.  M.  Lynch,  Enfield.  

Amanda  TiUman,  Roanoke  Rapids..... 

Ehzabeth  Tait,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Mary  Lowder,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Thelma  Daughtry,  Roanoke  Rapids 
P.  .\.  Reid,  Roanoke  Rapids  
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


Halifax... 
Weldon.. 
Weldon.. 


Anderson  Creek. 

Angier.   

Benhaven  

Boone  Trail—  

Buckhorn   

Buie's  Creek.  

Bunnlevel  

Coats  

Dunn  

Erwin...  

Jonesboro  

LaFayette.  

Lillington  

Long  Branch  

Mary  Stuart.  

Oak  Dale._„  

Oak  Ridge..._  


Allen's  Creek  

Bethel   

CeciL-_  

Central   

Clyde-  

Crabtree   

Cruso  

Delwood   

East  Waynesville.. 

Fines  Creek.   

Hazelwood   

Lake  Junaluska.... 
Maggie...-  


Rock  HilL..   

Saunook.   

Spring  Hill  

Waynesville   

Beaverdam.  

High._  

Morning  Star  

North  Canton  

Patton  

Penn.  Ave  


Balfour   

Bat  Cave.   

Dana  

East  Flat  Rock._.. 

Ebenezer  

Edneyville —  

Etowah   

Flat  Rock  

Fletcher.   

Fruitland   

Mills  River  


Thelma  Elliott,  Weldon  

Katrine  Wiggins,  Weldon.„  

Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon. 


H.  L.  Kendall,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1  

J.  O.  Wood,  Angier  

C.  H.  Dula,  Ohvia  

Owen  Odum,  Coats  

Harry  Lemmond,  Fuquay  Spgs.,  R.  1. 

L.  H.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek.  

J.  Yates  Bailey,  Bunnlevel   

J.  T.  Jerome,  Coats._  

E.  G.  Bourne,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

Annie  Lee  Denning,  Dunn,  R.  5  

G.  T.  Profit,  Kipling  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

Mrs.  Rochelle  J.  Pope,  Dunn  

 ,  Dunn,  R.  5... 

Mrs.  Fannie  Lee  Altman,  Dunn  

Fannie  Belle  Smith, 

Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1  


W.  L.  McCracken,  Waynesville  

J.  C.  James,  Waynesville,  R.  1  

Thomas  Erwin,  Canton,  R.  2  

Ernest  C.  McCracken,  Waynesville.... 

C.  C.  Hansen,  Clyde  

S.  E.  Connatser,  Clyde.-  

Horace  Francis,  Canton,  R.  2  

C.  B.  Hawkins,  Clyde,  R.  1.-  

Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  1  

Fred  L.  Safford,  Clyde,  R.  1  

Homer  Henry,  Waynesville  

Norval  Rogers,  Maggie  -  

Larence  Leatherwood,  Waynesville, 

R.  2  

J.  J.  Boyd,  Waynesville,  R.  2  

Elene  Fisher,  Waynesville  

Gay  Chambers,  Canton,  R.  2  

C.  E.  Weatherby,  Waynesville  

W.  P.  Barbee,  Canton  _„  

R.  J.  Reveley,  Canton   

L.  J.  Blackwell,  Canton  

H.  F.  Whitehead,  Canton.   

C.  F.  Owen,  Canton  

J.  H.  Moore,  Canton  


J.  M.  Foster,  Balfour  

Mrs.  H.  H.  Garren,  Bat  Cave._  

C.  F.  Jervis,  HendersonviUe   

Bessie  Steedman,  East  Flat  Rock  

Bertha  E.  Ledbetter,  HendersonviUe. 

T.  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville  

R.  W.  Jones,  HendersonviUe  

E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock  

N.  A.  Melton,  HendersonviUe  

Victor  E.  Rector,  HendersonviUe  

A.  M.  Foster,  Horse  Shoe   


NS 
II-A  1927 

NS 
II-B  1936 
II-A  1931 
II-B  1936 

NS 


II-B 

NS 
NS 
II-A 
II-A 
NS 
II-B 
II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 

NS 

II-A 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-B 
NS 

II-A 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
NS 

NS 
II-A 

NS 
II-A 

II-B 

NS 
II-A 
II-A 

NS 
II-A 
II-B 

NS 
II-A 

NS 
II-A 


1935 


1929 
1926 


1936 
1929 


1935 


1930 


1928 


1927 


1926 


1928 


1928 


1929 


1936 
1926 


1932 
1930 


1927 


1928 
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


Tuxedo..._  

VaUey  HilL  

Hendersonville  

Rosa  Edwards   

Ahoskie  

Como  

Harrellsville  

Murfreesboro  

Winton   

Antioch  

Antioch  (Indian)  

Ashemont  

Hoke  County  

Macedonia  (Indian) 

Mildouson.  

Rockfish  

Engelhard  

Fairfield   

New  Lake  

Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter  

Amity   

Brawley.-  

Celeste  Henkel  

Central   

Clark  

Cool  Springs  

Ebenezer  

Harmony..._  

Joyner  

Lin  wood  

Monticello  

Mt.  Mourne  

Oakdale  

Oak  Ridge  

Olin  

Presbyterian 

Orphanage.—  

Scotts  

Sharon  

Shepherds  

Troutman  

Union  Grove  

Wayside   

West  Glow  

Central  

Park  View  

South  


Mrs.  J.  O.  Bell,  Tuxedo  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Redden,  HendersonviUe... 

L.  K.  Singley,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  A.  E.  Jones,  Hendersonville  

F.  M.  Tucker,  Ahoskie.  

Mrs.  Annie  Laura  Whitehead, 

Murfreesboro  

E.  L.  Veasey,  Harrellsville. _  

M.  T.  Moye,  Murfreesboro  

R.  W.  Adams,  Winton  

G.  H.  Rowell,  Red  Springs,  R.  1  

Kinlaw  Jacobs,  Red  Springs,  R.  1.... 

R.  A.  Smoak,  Aberdeen,  R  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

Caddie  Belle  Jacobs,  Red  Springs 

R.  3-  

A.  J.  Flanagan,  Lumber  Bridge  

J.  P.  Temple,  Rockfish  

M.  W.  Weaver,  Engelhard  

J.  J.  Lentz,  Fairfield  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Griffin,  Leech ville  

G.  W.  Rhodes,  Ocracoke._  

J.  M.  Barkley,  Scranton..._  

P.  B.  Britton,  Swan  Quarter  

W.  H.  Massey,  Cleveland,  R.  2  _.. 

B.  L.  Kiser,  Mooresville,  R.  2  

H.  C.  Little,  Troutman._  

W.  C.  Grose,  Statesville,  R.  6  

Pearl  Davidson,  Statesville,  R.  3  

B.  M.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2  

Spencer  M.  Johnson,  Statesville  

J.  H.  Gentry,  Harmony  

R.  L.  Fincannon,  Harmony  

Mrs.  Pearl  R.  Henderson, 

Mooresville,  R  

J.  C.  Stikeleather, 

Statesville,  R.  6  

C.  W.  Kipka,  Mooresville,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Louis  Evans,  Statesville  

Mrs.  Ada  Mae  Archer, 

Mooresville  

Lester  Hollar,  New  Hope  

R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs  

R.  L.  Bradford,  Jr.,  Scotts  

C.  M.  Cook,  Statesville,  R.  6   .... 

Wm.  A.  Hethcox,  Mooresville  

R.  S.  Shore,  Troutman  

T.  Ward  Guy,  Union  Grove  

J.  Taft  White,  Statesville,  R.  3  

Rex  C.  Weisner,  Olin  

J.  F.  Donnelly,  Mooresville  

Ada  B.  Viele,  Mooresville  

Mary  Greenlee,  Mooresville  


1926 


II-A  1936 
II-B  1936 

II-A  1926 

NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 


NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 

II-B 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
NS 

NS 

II-B 

NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 


1931 


1931 


1927 


1928 


NS 

NS 
II-B 

NS 
II-A  1927 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-A  1928 
II-A  1928 
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County 
and 
City  Units 


IREDELL... 
Statesville.. 


JACKSON 


Name  of  School 


JOHNSTON 


Avery  Sherrill . . 
Davie  Avenue.. . 
Mulberry  Street 
Statesville  


Addie  

Balsam  

Balsam  Grove... 
Barker's  Creek 

Beta  

Cane  Creek  

Cashiers  

CuUowhee  

Dillsboro  

Dix  Creek  


Double  Springs.. 

East  Fork  

East  La  Porte . 

Gay  

Glenville  

Green's  Creek.  .. 

John's  Creek  

Oak  Ridge  

Olivet  

Pleasant  Grove. 

Qualla  

Rock  Bridge  

Rocky  Hollow  . . 

Sol's  Creek  

Sylva...   

Tuckaseegee  

Webster   

Weyehutta  

Willets  

Wolf  Creek  

Zion  Hill  


Archer  Lodge  

Benson   

Brogden   

Chapel  

Clayton  

Cleveland  

Corbett-Hatcher. 
Corinth-Holders.. 

Four  Oaks  

Glendale  

Kenly  

Meadow  

Micro  

Pine  Level-  

Princeton  

Selma  

Smithfield   

Wilson's  Mills  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Bernice  Turner,  Statesville  

Clyde  Fields,  Statesville  

Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville  

J.  W.  Wheeler,  Statesville  

Howard  Crawford,  CuUowhee  

John  Crawford,  CuUowhee  

T.  F.  Middleton,  Tuckaseegee   

Mrs.  Lois  Martin,  Whittier,  R.  

W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva  

Hazel  Henson,  CuUowhee  

David  Pruett,  Glenville  

C.  A.  Hoyle,  CuUowhee  

AUiney  H.  Bryson,  CuUowhee   

Mrs.  Louise  Hyatt  Edwards, 

Whittier,  R  

Marie  Moody,  Erastus  

Roscoe  Higdon,  Gay  

A.  C.  Dillard,  CuUowhee  

Mrs.  Stella  Bryson,  Green's  Creek  

F.  S.  Griffin,  CuUowhee  

Mrs.  Demeries  Cowan,  Green's  Creek 

G.  C.  Cooper,  Sylva  .  

Effie  Mathews,  Argura  

Buren  TerreU,  Whittier  

Mrs.  Madge  D.  Merrill,  Cashiers  

Mrs.  Alberta  Monteith,  Sylva   

Mrs.  Kate  P.  Bryson,  Glenville  

D.  M.  Hooper,  Tuckaseegee  .   

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Brown,  Argura  

F.  I.  Watson,  Sylva  

Johnathan  E.  Brown,  Tuckaseegee  

Paul  Buchanan,  Webster.  ..  

Lewis  J.  Smith,  CuUowhee  

S.  J.  PhiUips,  Sylva,  R  

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Crawford,  CuUowhee  . 
Hoyle  C.  Deitz,  Green's  Creek  

S.  T.  Liles,  Clayton  

N.  G.  Woodlief,  Benson..  

W.  Thurman  Boyette,  Smithfield  

J.  Alton  White,  Kenly..._  

M.  T.  Lambeth,  Clayton  

Geo.  B.  Strickland,  Clayton  

Mrs.  Rena  P.  Blackburn,  Selma  

E.  C.  Cunningham,  Zebulon  

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks  _  

E.  E.  Crawford,  Kenly.....  

G.  T.  Whitley,  Kenly  

C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Benson  

L.  J.  Worthington,  Micro  

T.  A.  Little,  Pine  Level  

M.  P.  Young,  Princeton  

O.  A.  Tuttle,  Selma  

A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield  

S.  R.  Cotton,  Wilson's  Mills  


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


1 1 -A  1929 
II-A  1925 
II-A  1925 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-B 
NS 


1926 


1925 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-B 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-B  1936 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


II-A 


II-A 


II-A  1929 


II-A  1922 
II-A  1925 


II-B  1928 
II-A  1922 


II-A  

II-A  1931 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
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County 
and 

Name  of  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

City  Units 

Elemen-  |  High 
tary      |  School 

JN  to 

II-B 

NS 

II-B 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

II-B 

1936 

II-A 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

NS 

II-B 

II-B 

1936 

II-A 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

II-A 

1928 







II-A 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

TT  A 

1927 

TT  A 
li-A 

II-B 

1936 

II-A 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 





II-A 

II-A 

1929 



II-A 

1929 



II-A 

1936 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 



NS 

II-A 

NS 

NS 



NS 



NS 

II-A 

NS 



II-B 

1936 

II-A 

NS 



NS 



NS 



— — 



II-A 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

Comfort  

Mays  villa  

PoUocksville   

Trenton  

Broadway  

Deep  River  

Greenwood  

Jonesboro  

Mclver  

Sanford  

Contentnea  

Deep  Run  

La  Grange  

Moss  HiU  

Pink  HilL  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp  

Grainger  

Harvey  

Lewis  

Asbury  

Grouse  

Hickory  Grove  

Howards  Creek.-  

Iron  Station  

Laboratory  

Long  Shoals  

Love  Memorial  

Machpelah  

North  Brook  No.  1 
North  Brook  No.  2 
North  Brook  No.  3 
Oak  Grove  

Rock  Springs  

Triangle   

Union   

Academy  St  

Aspen  St  

Grammar.-  

Lincolnton.  

Academy  

AUison-Watts  

Aquone   

Beecher  

Buck  Creek.  

Burningtown  

Camp  Branch  

Clarks  Chapel  

Cowee   

Ellijay   

Franklin   


G.  N.  Noble,  Comfort  _  

W.  B.  Moore,  Maysville._  

D.  B.  Taylor,  PoUocksville  

A.  B.  Johnson,  Trenton  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Broadway  

C.  J.  Crutchfield,  Moncure  

W.  H.  Keller,  Lemon  Springs  

H.  L.  Stone,  Jonesboro  

Margaret  John,  Sanford.  

E.  R.  Smith,  Sanford  

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  1  

A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run  

L.  R.  McCall,  La  Grange  

D.  B.  Teachey,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  4... 

R.  A.  Winfield,  Pink  Hill  

Jas.  R.  Barbee,  Kinston  

W.  H.  Dry,  La  Grange,  R.  1  

J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston._  

Scotia  Hobgood,  Kinston  

Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston  

Betty  Coon,  Lincolnton  

Jos.  Benj.  Boyles,  Crouse   

Mrs.  Kathryn  Seagle  Bangle, 

LincolntKjn,  R  

C.  Fred  Carpenter,  Lincolnton,  R.  2 
Victor  G.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R.... 

W.  M.  Glenn,  Lincolnton.-  

Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R.. 

Virgil  White,  Vale,  R..—  

Frank  E.  .\bernethy,  Stanley,  R.  1. 
J.  Harlan  Heafnor,  Lincolnton  

B.  L.  Heavner,  Vale,  R  

W.  A.  Hull,  Cherry ville,  R  

Mrs.  Mary  Katherine  M.  Yoder, 

Lincolnton,  R.  2.-  

J.  E.  Ramsey,  Denver.—  

D.  Ohn  Rudisill,  Stanley,  R.  1  

J.  Frank  Turner,  Jr.,  Vale  

Nelle  Shellem,  Lincolnton.  

Neal  Roseman,  Lincolnton  

Kathryn  Heim,  i^incolnton  

S.  R.  Lowder,  Lincolnton  

Mrs.  Bess  N.  Stewart, 

Dillard,  Ga.,  R.  1   

Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Corbin,  Otto  

Mary  Elmore,  Aquone  

Evelyn  Kinsland,  Nantahala.-  

Mrs.  Myrtle  F.  Keener,  Gneiss  

Jessie  Ramsey,  TeUico.  —  

Mrs.  Fleta  G.  Mason,  Nantahala  

Mary  Strain,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Mrs.  A.  L.  Ramsey,  Franklin,  R.  3.... 

Jack  Carpenter,  Cullasaja  

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin.  
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen-  i  High 
tary      I  School 


Gold  Mine  

Harmony  

Hickory  Knoll  

Higdonville  

Highlands  

Holly  Springs  

lotla  

Kyle  

Liberty  

Lower  Tesenta  

Maple  Springs  

Mashburns  

Morgans  

Mt.  Grove  

Mt.  View  

Mulberry  

Nantahala  

Oak  Dale  

Oak  Grove  

Oak  Ridge  

Olive  HilL  

Otto  

Pine  Grove  

Rainbow  Springs.. 

Rose  Creek  

Salem.  

Scaly.—  

Slagle  

Union.   

Upper  Tesenta  

Walnut  Creek  

Watauga  

Beech  Glen  

Big  Laurel  

Bright  Hope  

Bull  Creek  

California  Creek.... 

Center  

Doe  Branch  

Ebbs  Chapel  

Foster  Creek  

Grape  Vine  

Highlands  

Hot  Springs  

Ivy  Ridge  

Keener  

Long  Branch. —  

Lower  Big  Pine  

Lower  Little  Pine 

Marshall-  _  

Mars  HilL-_  

Meadow  Fork  

Oak  Grove   

Piney  Grove  

Poplar  Gap._  

Revere  

Rice  


J.  B.  Brendle,  Frankhn,  R.  4  

Mrs.  Marie  G.  Roper,  Franklin,  R.  3. 

Jack  Sloan,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Sanford  Smith,  Higdonville  

O.  F.  Summer,  Highlands  

Mrs.  Eunice  Siler,  Franklin  

Chas.  Norton,  Frankhn,  R.  3  

Lolita  Dean,  Kyle  

May  McCoy,  Leatherman  

Blanche  Vinson,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Mattie  Wilkes,  Franklin..._  

S.  A.  Bryson,  Cullasaja  

Ralph  V.  Angel,  Franklin  

Lucile  Kimsey,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Zelma  Jenkins,  Dillard,  Ga.,  R.  1  

Myrtle  Vinson,  Tryphosa  

Mrs.  Paul  Grist,  Flats  

Nora  Moody,  Franklin,  R.  3  

Ray  N.  Moses,  Etna  

C.  S.  Tilley,  Frankhn,  R.  4  

Grace  Wilkes,  Franklin.  

Beatrice  Mosley,  Otto._  

T.  T.  Love,  Frankhn   

Mrs.  Martha  C.  Shields, 

Rainbow  Springs  — 

Edith  Long,  West  Mill  

Mrs.  Pearl  P.  Stewart,  Frankhn  

Grace  Carpenter,  Scaly  

Glen  Patton,  Frankhn,  R.  1  

Frank  Flemming,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Pauline  Cabe,  Frankhn,  R.  2  .„  

Norman  West,  Franklin  

Mrs.  Lola  Kiser,  Franklin  


E.  E.  Davis,  Ivy  

Mrs.  Mary  Frankhn,  Marshall,  R.  3... 

Vaughn  Carter,  English  

Glen  Jarvis,  Mars  Hill,  R  

E.  H.  Jarvis,  Mars  Hill,  R  

Sam  J.  Peek,  MarshaU,  R.  2  

Dorothy  Brigman,  Walnut  

W.  W.  Angel,  Faust  

Atley  Hunter,  Flag  Pond,  Tenn.,  R.  1 

Grant  McDarris,  Marshall,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Agnes  Price,  Worley  

Roscoe  Philhps,  Hot  Springs  

Clive  Whitt,  Flag  Pond,  Tenn.,  R.  1.... 

Jack  Joyce,  Joe  —  

Albun  Buckner,  Marshall,  R.  2  

P.  N.  McDevitt,  Worley  

J.  Winston  Rice,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Guy  B.  Rhodes,  Marshall  _  

E.  B.  Bailey,  Mars  Hill   

R.  N.  Fleming,  Joe  

E.  N.  Ward,  MarshaU,  R.  2._..„  

E.  O.  Burnette,  Marshall,  R.  1  

Genell  Fox,  Joe  _  

Helen  Leake,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Lucille  Bryan,  Marshall,  R.  3  


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


Rice's  Cove..._  

Roaring  River  

Sandy  Mush  

Spill  Corn  

Spring  Creek  

Stackhouse  

Upper  Big  Pine  ... 
Upper  Little  Pine 

Walnut  

Walnut  Creek  

White  Rock.„  

Bear  Grass  

Everetts  

Farm  Life  

Gold  Point  

Hamilton.  

Hassell  

Jamesville  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Dysartville  

Glenwood.  -— 

Nebo._„  -  -. 

North  Cove  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden. 

CUnchfield  

East  Marion  

Eugene  Cross  

Marion  

West  Marion  

Bain  

Berry  hill  

Clear  Creek  

Cornelius  

Davidson.  

Derita  

Hickory  Grove  

Hoskins  

Huntersville  

Long  Creek  

Matthews  

Nevin  

Newell  

Oakdale  

Oakhurst..  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville   

Providence. —  

Sharon.  

Steele  Creek  

Thomasboro  

Woodlawn  


Thelma  Runnion,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Catherine  Martin,  Bluff  

Louise  Roberts,  Leicester,  R  

Robert  Roberts,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Romaine  Meadows,  Spring  Creek  

Mrs.  Jessie  Laws,  Walnut   

Mrs.  Evelyn  Wilson,  Big  Pine  

Minnie  Rice,  Marshall,  R.  1  

E.  B.  Wilson,  Walnut   . 

Warren  Ramsey,  Marshall,  R.  3  

H.  W.  Cook,  Marshall,  R.  3  

T.  O.  Hickman,  Williamston,  R  

C.  R.  Simpson,  Everetts  

C.  B.  Martin,  Williamston,  R   

Harold  F.  Brown,  Robersonville,  R. 

B.  B.  Castellow,  Hamilton   

G.  S.  Haislip.  Hassell  

J.  T.  Uzzle,  Jamesville   

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

L.  W.  Anderson,  Robersonville    

D.  N.  Hix,  Williamston  

Richard  Shaw,  Dysartville—  

D.  C.  Mosteller,  Nealsville  

W.  P.  Whitesides,  Nebo  

E.  V.  Gouge,  Marion,  R.  3  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Old  Fort  

W.  A.  Young,  Marion,  R.  4  

Ruth  Greenlee,  Marion  

Mamie  Stacey,  Marion  

Mrs.  Garland  Williams,  Marion  

Zeb  B.  Vance,  Marion   

Pauline  Tipton,  Marion  

\.  E.  Harrington,  Matthews,  R.  3  ... 

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4..  

H.  B.  Thompson,  Matthews,  R.  2  ... 
H.  H.  Scott,  Cornelius    

C.  L.  Ives,  Davidson  .  ..   

Haynie  G.  Prince,  Derita  

C.  D.  Wilson,  Matthews,  R.  3  

Jack  R.  Melton,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Huntersville  

T.  S.  Hood,  HuntersviUe,  R.  1  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Matthews  

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  McConnell, 

Charlotte,  R.  9  

C.  A.  Hough,  Newell-_  

W.  H.  Brown,  Charlotte,  R.  9.....  

Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Charlotte,  R.  2  ... 

J.  G.  Barnette,  Charlotte,  R.  6  

W.  E.  Derrick,  Pineville  

Edmonia  Blakeney,  Matthews,  R.  1 
W.  G.  Lowry,  Charlotte,  R.  2  

F.  L.  Stroupe,  Pineville,  R.  1  

Geo.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Lucile  C.  Boylston,  Charlotte.. 
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County 
and 
City  Units 


Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


M'KLENB'G. 
Charlotte  


MITCHELL 


MONTGOM- 
ERY.  


Alexander  Graham,  Jr. 

Central  High  Sr  

H.  P.  Harding  

Piedmont  Jr  

Bethune  

Charlotte  Technical 

Dilworth...  

Eastover  

Elizabeth  ,  


First  Ward  

Glenwood-  

Lawyers  Road  

Myers  Park  

North  Charlotte- - 
Parks  Hutchison. 


Plaza  Road  

Seversville  

Sunshine  

Zeb  Vance  

Villa  Heights  

Wesley  Heights 
Wilmore   


Altapass.  

Bandana..-. 
Bad  Creek. 


Beans  Creek  

Bowman.-  

Buladean  

Chestnut  Grove  

Estatoe-  

Glen  Ayre  

Gouge's  Creek  

Harris  

Hawk  

Ledger  

Lily  Branch  

Pigeon  Roost  (Lower) 
Pigeon  Roost  (Upper) 

Poplar  

Roan  Mountain  

Sparks  

Sunshine  

Tipton  Hill  


Wiseman. 


Biscoe..—  

Candor  

Eldorado  

Ether  

Flint  HiU  

Mt.  Gilead.-.- 

OnviL   

Pekin  

Piney  Grove.. 


A.  M.  Elliott,  E.  Morehead  St.._  

E.  H.  Garinger,  Elizabeth  Ave  

J.  R.  Hawkins,  Irvin  Ave  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  E.  Tenth  St  

Gay  Willis,  9th  &  Graham  Sts  

F.  T.  Selby,  Pegram  Street  

Ursula  Blankenship,  E.  Park  Avenue. 

Daphne  Ransom,  Cherokee  Rd  

Hattie  Alexander, 

Travis  Ave.  &  Fifth  St  

Addie  Hinson,  9th  and  Brevard  Sts  .. 
Mrs.  Edith  C.  Werts,  Clay  Avenue.. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Burch,  Central  Ave  

Florence  Jamison,  Radcliffe  Ave  

Mattie  McNinch,  N.  Caldwell  Ext.... 
Mrs.  Pattie  B.  McGee, 

Hutchison  Ave  

Mrs.  E.  S.  Brown,  Plaza  Road  

Mrs.  Nettie  Wearn,  Savona  Ave  

Mrs.  Oris  O'Daniel,  N.  Cecil  St  

Nelle  Mann,  W.  Third  St  

W.  R.  Garrison,  Catawba  Ave  

Lucille  Boylan,  Summit  Ave  

Ellen  Brice,  W.  Blvd  


Zora  Riddle,  Spruce  Pine  

G.  D.  Wilson,  Bakersville  

Mrs.  Birdie  B.  Buchanan, 

Bakersville,  R.  1  - 

Paul  Garland,  Buladean  

A.  V.  Nolan,  Bakersville  

J.  Dont  Street,  Buladean  

Mrs.  Ora  T.  McKinney,  Spruce  Pine- 
Mrs.  Lela  W.  Thomas,  Estatoe  

Colonel  Bennett,  Bakersville,  R.  1  

Trula  Collis  Queen,  Spruce  Pine  

J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine  

Walter  Thomas,  Estatoe  

Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1  

James  Fortner,  Spruce  Pine  

Maloy  Griffith,  Relief  

Jesse  Street,  Bakersville,  R.  1  

Park  Griffith,  Rehef  -  

T.  C.  Jones,  Bakersville  

Elmira  Byrd,  Mica-  

Helen  Twiggs,  Spruce  Pine  

Mrs.  Cerema  P.  Yelton, 

Tipton  Hill  —  

Mrs.  Charlie  Mae  Sproles,  Mica  


V.  R.  White,  Biscoe  _  

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  

Moses  Holmes,  Eldorado  

R.  G.  Davis,  Steeds  

R.  J.  EUiott,  Troy,  R  _  

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead...... 

B.  E.  Johnson,  Candor,  R  

L.  P.  Hendrix,  Mt.  Gilead,  R. 
OUie  NaU,  Allreds  
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County 
and 
City  Units 


Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


I  High 
I  School 


MONTGOM- 
ERY  


MOORE. 


Pinehurst . 
Southern 

Pines.... 


NASH. 


Rocky 
Mount.. 


NEW  HAN- 
OVER  


Star  _  

Troy...„  

Uwharrie   

.Wadeville  _  

Aberdeen  

Acorn  Ridge  

Cameron  

Carthage  

Dover..._  

Eagle  Springs  

Elise  Academy  

Glendon  

HighfaUs  

Melton  

Moody  

Needham's  Grove.. 
Sandhill  Farm  Life 

Vass-Lakeview...  

West  End.  

Pinehurst.-  

Primary  

Southern  Pines  

Bailey  

Benvenue.-  

Castalia  

Coopers  

Ferrells  

Griffins  

Macedonia  

Middlesex...  

Momeyer  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Nashville  

Oak  Level  

Orphanage  

Red  Oak   

Rocky  Mt.  Mills... 

Salem  

Sharpsburg  

Spring  Hope  

Stanhope  

Whitakers  

WiUiford  

Bassett   

Battle.-  

Edgemont  

High._  

West  

Wilkinson  

Bradley  Creek  

Cornelius  Harnett.. 

Delgado._  

Forest  Hills._  

Hemenway  

Isaac  Bear.   


John  McCrummen,  Star  

F.  R.  Richardson,  Troy...  

H.  O.  Satterfield,  Uwharrie  

C.  G.  Beaman,  Jr.,  Troy  _  

L.  J.  Dawkins,  Aberdeen.  

Flossie  Lineberry,  Spies....  

R.  F.  Lowry,  Cameron  

0.  B.  Welch,  Carthage  

Maude  Maness,  Steeds  

G.  Titus  Rogers,  Eagle  Springs  

E.  A.  West,  Hemp  

Nannie  Kate  Thomas,  Glendon  

W.  G.  Coltrane,  HighfaUs  

Valdah  C.  Deaton,  Eagle  Springs  

T.  Roy  PhiUips,  Steeds...  

Mamie  Arnold,  Steeds  

W.  L.  Kiser,  Carthage,  R.  3  

A.  M.  Calhoun,  Vass  

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End  

W.  L.  Cunningham,  Pinehurst.  

Jessie  M.  Dwight,  Southern  Pines  

Frank  W.  Webster,  Southern  Pines... 

C.  U.  Williams,  Bailey  

C.  B.  Honeycutt,  Rocky  Mt.,  R.  3  . ... 

W.  C.  Hopkins,  Castaha._  

E.  C.  Pearce,  Nashville,  R.  2._  

J.  Howard  Bunn,  Jr.,  Zebulon  

Z.  H.  Rose,  Nashville,  R.  1  

W.  L.  Winkler,  Nashville,  R.  1  

Needham  G.  Bryan,  Middlesex  

G.  A.  Wilson,  Nashville,  R.  2  

S.  R.  Murray,  Bailey,  R.  3  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

A.  H.  Braswell,  Castaha  

Alma  Broughton,  Middlesex,  R  

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Red  Oak  

Mrs.  Mary  W.  James,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Leonard,  Nashville  

E.  W.  Edwards,  Sharpsburg  

D.  H.  HoUiday,  Spring  Hope  

H.  D.  Richardson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1. 

H.  A.  Hendrix,  Whitakers  

T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mt.,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Charlotte  Thorpe,  Rocky  Mt.... 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Herbert,  Rocky  Mount... 
Fannie  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount  

1.  E.  Ready,  Rocky  Mount  

Embra  Morton,  Rocky  Mount  

Bessie  McDearman,  Rocky  Mount... 

I.  A.  McCary,  Wilmington  

Mrs.  Manley  Williams,  Wilmington... 

C.  G.  Berry,  Wilmington  

Katherine  VonGlahn,  Wilmington  

Sue  Boon,  Wilmington.  

Juha  H.  Hill,  Wilmington  
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


Myrtle  Grove  and 
Carolina  Beach. 

New  Hanover.  

Sunset  Park  

Tileston  

William  Hooper  ... 

Winter  Park.  

Wrightsboro  

Conway  

Gaston  _ 

Jackson  

Lasker  

Milwaukee.-  

Pendleton   

Rich  Square  

Seaboard  

Severn  

Woodland.-  

Catherine  Lake  

Dixon  

East  Bear  Creek.. 

Gurganus   

Harris  Creek.  

Haw  Branch  

Jacksonville.-  

Marines  

Nine  Mile   

Padgett  

Richlands.  

Sand  Hill  

South  West   

Springfield-  

Swansboro  

Sycamore  

White  Oak  

Aycock.  

CaldwelL  

Carrboro  

Efland  

Hillsboro  

Murphy  

Orange  Grove  

St.  Mary's  

West  Hillsboro  

White  Cross  

Elementary  

High  

Alliance  

Arapahoe  

Hobucken  

Oriental  

StonewaU—  


Madge  Woods,  Wilmington  

T.  T.  Hamilton,  Wilmington  

Mrs.  Marion  Shuffler,  Wilmington.... 

J.  W.  Grise,  Wilmington.   

Arhne  Kimball,  Wilmington  

Annie  W.  Herring,  Wilmington  

Nellie  Fentress,  Wilmington  

T.  J.  Jessup,  Conway  

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Garysburg  

T.  G.  Britt,  Jackson  

W.  M.  Futrell,  Lasker  

Gertrude  Spencer,  Milwaukee  

Mrs.  Leon  Blythe,  Pendleton  

B.  G.  Short,  Rich  Square  

T.  R.  Everett,  Seaboard  

W.  S.  Clarke,  Severn  

V.  R.  Brantley,  Woodland  

Mrs.  W.  G.  Petteway, 

Catherine  Lake  

C.  Bruce  Hunter,  Dixon.  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Russell,  Hubert  

Hosea  Brown,  Richlands  

Mrs.  Catherine  Hargett,  Jacksonville 

Bertha  Rhodes,  Richlands  

E.  L.  Key,  Jacksonville  

Mrs.  Callie  S.  Gornto,  Marines  

Pauline  Gornto,  Verona  

Arhne  Blake,  Maple  Hill  

B.  B.  C.  Kesler,  Richlands  

Penie  Bryan,  Richlands  

Eva  Morse,  Jacksonville  

Mrs.  Hattie  C.  Horne,  Richlands  

J.  B.  Mitchell,  Swansboro  

Julia  Provost,  Richlands  

L.  B.  Farnell,  Jacksonville  

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro,  R.  2... 

R.  M.  Carico,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  L.  R.  Sturdivant,  Carrboro  

H.  L.  Swain,  Efland  

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  S.  A.  Bowden,  Durham,  R.  1  

G.  C.  McBane,  Hillsboro,  R.  3  

Mrs.  E.  R.  Dowdy,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  Blanche  Mattox,  Chapel  Hill  

Ruth  Hunter,  Chapel  Hill  

A.  W.  Honey cutt.  Chapel  Hill  

L.  A.  Bruton,  AUiance  

R.  A.  Haddock,  Arapahoe  

H.  D.  Epting,  Hobucken  

T.  J.  CoUier,  Oriental.  

A.  L.  Bramlett,  Stonewall.._  
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


Central... 
Newland 


Weeks  ville. 

High.....  

Primary  


S.  L.  Sheep 


Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady. 

Maple  HiU  

Penderlea   

Rocky  Point  


Topsail. 


Hertford  

Perquimans  Co. 


Allensville  

Bethel  HilL... 
Bushy  Fork.. 
Ca-Vel  


Cunningham... 
East  Roxboro. 

Helena....  

Hurdle  Mills... 
Indian  School 

Longhurst.  

Mt.  Tirzah  

Ohve  HiU.  

Roxboro  


Arthur.....  

Ayden.  

Belvoir  

Bethel  _  

Chicod.  

Falkland  

Farni\-ille.   

Fountain   

Grifton  

Grimesiand  

Pactolus  

Stokes  

WinterviUe  

Greenville  

Third  Street  

Training   

West  Greenville. 

Green  River  


Green's  Creek.. 


Ralph  W.  Hohnes, 

Ehzabeth  City,  R.  2  

J.  G.  HoUingsworth, 

Ehzabeth  City,  R.  4  

D.  G.  Chadw-ick,  Weeksville  

Edgar  E.  Bundy,  Ehzabeth  City  

Mrs.  George  Winslow, 

Ehzabeth  City   

Hattie  Harney,  Ehzabeth  City  

F.  R.  Lennon,  Atkinson  

E.  M.  Thompson,  Burgaw  

Paul  B.  Potter,  Rocky  Point  

Lissie  Walton,  Maple  Hill  

Allen  P.  Olmstead,  Willard  

Mrs.  R.  W.  Southerland, 

Rocky  Point  

O.  C.  Burton,  Hampstead  

Mary  E.  Sumner,  Hertford  

F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford.  

S.  B.  Satterwhite,  Roxboro,  R  

L.  S.  Cannon,  Woodsdale  

J.  L.  Hester,  Roxboro,  R  

Mrs.  Madohne  C.  Trowbridge, 

Roxboro  

Lucy  L.  Green,  Semora,  R  

Mrs.  Ehzabeth  F.  Duncan,  Roxboro. 

R.  C.  Garrison,  Timberlake  

J.  B.  Currin,  lioxboro  

Rufus  Owen,  Jr.,  Cluster  Springs,  Va 
Mrs.  Huldah  H.  Winstead,  Roxboro  R 

E.  B.  Isley,  Roxboro  

H.  D.  Young,  Roxboro  

J.  W.  Gaddy,  Jr.,  Roxboro  

J.  W.  Webster,  Belle  Arthur  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Ayden  

H.  H.  Deaton,  Greenville,  R.  4-..„  

O.  H.  Boettcher,  Bethel  

Newman  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  3..  

J.  T.  Lewis,  Falkland  

J.  H.  Moore,  Farm  ville  — 

John  Guy,  Fountain  

H.  C.  Oglesby,  Grifton...  

J.  P.  McBryde,  Grimesland  

Hyatt  Forrest,  Pactolus.   

G.  P.  Carr,  Stokes    

C.  D.  Ward,  WinterviUe  

V.  M.  MulhoUand,  Greenville  

Eva  Keeter,  GreenviUe  

Frances  Wahl,  GreenviUe  

Agnes  FuUilove,  Greenville  

Mrs.  O.  J.  WUkins, 

Chesnee,  S.  C,  R.  1  

Grover  C.  Bush,  Campobello, 

S.  C.  R.  1...-  


II-A  1930 


NS 
II-A  1931 


•II-B 

1936 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 
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1931 

II-A 

1925 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 





NS 
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1923 

II-B 

1928 





NS 
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1925 

NS 

Il-B 
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1928 

II-B 

1937 

— 

— 

NS 

— — 



NS 





NS 

 ■ 



NS 

II-A 

1924' 

NS 

II-B 

19321 

NS 

 ■ 



NS 





NS 

II-B 

1937 

NS 





II-A 

1936 

II-A 

192c 

NS 

NS 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

NS 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1924.- 

NS 

II-A 

1931 

NS 

II-A 

1935 

II-A 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

192f 

NS 

II-A 

1921.' 

II-B 

1937 

II-A 

193] 

NS 

NS 

II-B 

1936 

II-A 

I92i 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

I-AA* 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1926 

NS 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


Mill  Spring  

Stearns  

Sunny  View  

Lynn  

Saluda   

Tryon  

Antioch  

Balfour   

Bethel  

Coleridge  

Cross  Roads.— 
Central  Falls.- 

Cedar  FaUs  

Davis  

Farmer.   

Franklinville... 
Gray's  Chapel. 

Liberty  

Mt.  Pleasant... 

Mt.  Olivett  

New  Hope.-  

New  Market.-. 

Oak  Glade  

Poplar  Ridge.- 

Providence  

Randleman  

Ramseur...  

Rocky  Mt  

Seagrove...  

Staley.—  

Trinity.—  

Tabernacle  

Trogdon  

Ulah.-.  

Union.-  

Worthy  ille  

Asheboro   

East..  

West   

Cordova.   

Covington  

Crosland  

EUerbe  

Hoffman  

Ledbetter  

Norman...  

Osborne  

Peachland  

Pee  Dee  

Roberdell  

Rohanen  

Zion  

Fayetteville  St 

Hamlet  Ave  

Pansy  Fetner.- 

Grammar.—  

Great  Falls  

Rockingham  


W.  H.  McDonald,  Mill  Spring. 

J.  M.  Andrews,  Columbus  

G.  E.  Gibbs,  Mill  Spring,  R.  2. 

R.  M.  Wilson,  Tryon  

M.  H.  Randolph,  Saluda  

M.  B.  Caldwell,  Tryon  


Mrs.  Brona  PhilUps,  Bennett  

W.  T.  Nau,  Asheboro  

Allen  Prevost,  Asheboro,  R.  1  

C.  A.  Cox,  Coleridge  

Herbert  R.  Cox,  Seagrove,  R.  1  

J.  C.  Green,  Asheboro  

Geo.  T.  Gunter,  Asheboro  

Senith  Johnson,  Steeds,  R.  1....  

W.  H.  Dewar,  Farmer  _  

H.  M.  Hackney,  Franklinville  

Glenn  Robertson,  Liberty  

W.  E.  PoweU,  Liberty  

Mrs.  Verda  Hughes,  Trinity,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Eunice  Phillips,  Erect   

T.  W.  Ward,  Eldorado  

A.  S.  Hunt,  Asheboro  

Treva  Richardson,  Seagrove,  R.  1  

LiUian  Myers,  Trinity,  R.  1  

Robert  Ayers,  CUmax  — 

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

R.  C.  White,  Ramseur...   ... 

W.  C.  Macon,  Asheboro,  Star  R  

J.  M.  Green,  Seagrove   

J.  R.  Robbins,  Staley  

 ,  Trinity  

Mrs.  yiary  Walker,  Asheboro,  R.  2... 

Loula  Andrews,  Bennett  

Mrs.  C.  A.  Hylton,  Randleman,  R.  2. 

Caesar  Phillips,  Pisgah  

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  NewUn,  Randleman  

Alma  J.  Lassiter,  Asheboro    

Mrs.  G.  Councilman,  Asheboro  

Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Asheboro  


Mrs.  W.  C.  Nichols,  Rockingham,  R.  4 

Virgie  DeBerry,  Ellerbe,  R.  1  

NeUie  L.  Rushin,  Rockingham,  R.  1. 

R.  F.  Little,  Ellerbe  

H.  C.  Fonts,  Hoffman    

Mrs.  D.  L.  Culberson,  Rockingham... 

Bobbie  Summitt,  Norman  

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Gibbons,  Hamlet  

Mrs.  A.  W.  McKay,  Cognac  

R.  B.  Talley,  Rockingham  

Mamie  Monroe,  Rockingham  

Mrs.  Robert  McKenzie,  Rockingham.. 
Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Mcintosh,  Roberdell.. 

Margaret  Crowell,  Hamlet...-  

W.  L.  Hatiwanger,  Hamlet  

Rena  Tillman,  Hamlet...  

Bessie  Terry,  Rockingham  

Frances  O'Daniel,  Rockingham  

Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  


NS 
II-A  1934 

NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A  1927 


NS 
II-B 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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NS 

II-B 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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NS 
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NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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NS 
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II-A 
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1926 
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1925 
1925 
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NS 
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II-A 


NS 


II-A  1926 
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II-A  1923 


NS 
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II-A 

II-A 
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II-A 


1924 
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II-A  


II-A  1923 
II-B  1929 


I-AA*  


II-A 
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County 
and 
City  Units 


Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


Red  Springs 


Allenton  

Barnesville  

Barker-Ten  Mile 

Centenary  

East  Lumberton. 

Fairmont....-  

Liberty  

Long  Branch  

Lumber  Bridge  ... 

Maxton  

McDonald  

Orrum._  

Parkton  

Pembroke  

Philadelphus  

Rowland-  

Smiths  

Smyrna  

South  Robeson.... 

St.  Pauls  

West  Lumberton 

White  Pond.  

Ashpole  Center  ... 
Barker-Ten  Mile 

■Bethel  Hill  

Burnt  Swamp  

Deep  Branch  

Fairmont  

Green  Grove  

Harpers  Ferry  

Hollywood  

Hopewell  

Little  Zion  

New  Bethel  

Oxendine  

Pembroke  

Pembroke   

Philadelphus  

Piney  Grove  

Piney  Grove  

Prospect  

Red  Springs  

Rennert  

Smyrna  

Turnout  

Union  Chapel  

White  Hill  

Grammar.  

Primary  

High  

Elementary  

High  

Bethany  

Happy  Home  

Huntsville  

Mayodan  

Monroeton  


J.  N.  Walker,  Lumberton,  R.  5  

E.  C.  Sipe,  Barnesville..  

D.  B.  Oliver,  Lumberton  ...  

Mary  Stewart,  Rowland,  R  

Mrs.  Janie  C.  Hargraves,  Lumberton. 

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Fairmont  

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Bracy,  Maxton,  R  

B.  H.  Johnson,  Lumberton,  R  

G.  Vernon  McNeill,  Lumber  Bridge... 

R.  M.  McGirt,  Maxton  

R.  L.  Shirlen,  McDonald  

C.  H.  McGregor,  Orrum.  

R.  C.  Dorsett,  Parkton  

Mrs.  Bessie  Biddell,  Pembroke  

E.  W.  Morgan,  Red  Springs   

F.  L.  Gooch,  Rowland  

J.  W.  King,  Lumberton,  R.  5  

Dovie  Britt,  Lumberton  

J.  W.  George,  Fairmont  

E.  R.  Frankhn,  St.  Pauls  

Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Culbreth, 

Lumberton,  R  

Theodoshia  Watson,  Fairmont,  R  

James  A.  Sampson,  Pembroke,  R  

Theodore  Maynor,  Lumberton,  R.  1.. 

Theodore  McC.  Lowry,  Raynham  

J.  W.  Smith,  Pembroke,  R  

Wayne  Maynor,  Pembroke,  R  

Bradford  Lowry,  Fairmont  

Carlee  S.  Lowry,  Raynham,  R   

Thomas  Oxendme,  Pembroke,  R  

Ancil  Sanderson,  Pembroke,  R.  1  

Auzout  Lowry,  Rowland,  R.  1  

W.  Q.  A.  Lowry,  Rowland,  R.  1  

CaUie  Mae  Jacobs,  Fairmont,  R.  1... 
James  E.  Chavis,  Pembroke,  R  

G.  G.  Maughon,  Pembroke  

Kermit  Lowry,  Pembroke.-  

Claude  Oxendine,  Pembroke,  R  

Calvin  Lowry,  Elrod...  

W.  G.  Revels,  Pembroke,  R  

Chfton  Oxendine,  Pembroke  

Leola  Locklear,  Pembroke,  R.  1  

Willie  D.  Bowen,  Rennert  

Sterling  P.  Lowry,  Lumberton  

Andrew  Carl  Lowry,  Pembroke,  R  

Delton  Lowry,  Fairmont  

Ruthie  Jane  Oxendine,  Pembroke,  R. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrington,  Lumberton  

Bunch  Rowland,  Lumberton  

J.  N.  Roberson,  Lumberton.  ..  

Annie  Belle  DeVane,  Red  Springs  

A.  C.  Stephenson,  Red  Springs  


O.  M.  Staton,  Reidsville,  R.  4  

James  Allan  Lewis,  Ruffin,  R.  2. 

John  Wagoner,  Stokesdale,  R  

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

Wm.  G.  Smith,  Reidsville,  R.  2.. 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-B 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-A 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

\II-A 

/ 


1926 


1936 
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1928 
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II-A  1929 


II-A 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
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1928 


1928 
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


I  High 
I  School 


Ruffin  

Sadler  

Stoneville  

Wentworth  

Williamsburg  

Burton  Grove  

Draper  

Graded  

High  

Lakeside  

North  Spray  

Spray  

Elementary  

High._  

Intelligence  

Franklin  St  

High  

Lawsonville  Ave. 

North  End.  

South  End...  


Bostian  

China  Grove  

Cleveland  

Dukeville. —  

East  Spencer  

EUis  

Enochville  

Faith._  _  

Granite  Quarry.. 

Hurley  

Kizer  

Landis  

Morgan  

Mt.  Ulla  

Park  

Patterson  

Rockwell.  

Shaver  

Spencer  

Woodleaf  

Yadkin  

A.  T.  Allen  

Boy  den  

Frank  B.  John.. 

Henderson..  

Wiley  


Alexander  

Avondale  

Bostic  

Buck  Shoals. 


Caroleen  

Chffside  

Cool  Springs. 
Dobbinsville. 


Ellenboro- 


Paul  S.  Cragan,  Ruffin  

Marvin  Gunn,  Reidsville,  R.  5  

Benj.  W.  Brock,  Stoneville  

Mason  D.  Field,  Wentworth  

Reid  Staton,  Reidsville,  R.  1  

Homer  Vernon,  Leaksville  

A.  S.  Daniels,  Leaksville  

H.  M.  Bowling,  Leaksville  

C.  H.  Weatherly,  Leaksville  

Mrs.  Elnoro  H.  Anderson,  Leaksville 

Mrs.  Frances  E.  Fagge,  Leaksville  

Mrs.  H.  D.  Voss,  Leaksville.-  

Sarah  Lee  Brock,  Madison   

J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  _  

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Wilson,  Madison  

Jerome  Douglas,  Reidsville  

C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville   

K.  B.  Hook,  Reidsville  

E.  C.  Anderson,  Reidsville  

Orene  B.  Hollo  well,  Reidsville  _  


R.  J.  Roberts,  Landis  

Sue  E.  Reece,  China  Grove  

W.  T.  Long,  Cleveland  

Ethan  H.  Shive,  Sahsbury,  R.  3  

B.  W.  Miller,  East  Spencer  

H.  A.  Clodfelter,  Sahsbury,  R. 
Homer  McCreary,  China  Grove,  R.. 

C.  H.  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R.  6  

E.  C.  Staton,  Granite  Quarry  

Mrs.  W.  K.  Myers,  Salisbury,  R.  1. 

Arthur  Smith,  China  Grove.  

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  

R.  Lee  Trexler,  Sahsbury,  R.  5  

J.  W.  Byers,  Mt.  Ulla  

Turner  T.  Crater,  China  Grove  

J.  M.  Blake,  China  Grove  

G.  Ray  Brown,  Rockwell  

E.  J.  Honeycutt,  Richfield  

G.  T.  Windell,  Spencer  

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

Ethel  Moyle,  Salisbury  

Annie  E.  Bostian,  Salisbury  

Julia  Wharton  Groves,  Sahsbury  

Ann  Sherwood,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  McQuage,  Sahsbury 
Sue  Nash,  Salisbury  


L.  S.  MacDonald,  Forest  City. 

Fred  L.  Barkley,  Avondale  

Rex  Long,  Bostic  

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Hatchette, 

Gaffney,  S.  C,  R.  3  

R.  G.  Bridges,  Caroleen  

H.  C.  Beatty,  Chffside  

C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City  

Mrs.  Mamie  J.  Edwards, 

Ellenboro,  R  

Curtis  Price,  Ellenboro._  
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


I  High 
I  School 


Forest  City  

Gilkey  

Golden  Valley  

Green  Hill  

Harris  

Henrietta-Caroleen  . 

Henrietta  

Hicks  Grove  

HoUis  

Holler  

Lake  Lure  

Mt.  Vernon  

Oakland  

Race  Path  

Ruth  -  

Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  

Rutherfordton  

Shiloh  „  

Spindale  

Sunshine  

Union  Mills  

Autryville  

Clement  

Concord  

Frankhn  

Garland.  

Halls  

Herring  

Holly  Grove  (Indian) 

Ingold.....  

McDaniel  

Mingo  

New  Bethel  (Indian). 

Newton  Grove  

Piney  Grove   

Plain  View  

Roseboro   

Salemburg  

Shiloh  (Indian)  

Taylors  Bridge  

Turkey  

Westbrook  

Elementary   

High  

Gibson.....  

Laurel  Hill  

Laurinburg  

Sneads  Grove  

Wagram    

Aquadale  

Badin  

East  Albemarle  

Endy  

Millingport  


Morgan  Cooper,  Forest  City  

Lowell  Glover,  Gilkey._  

Floyd  Harrill,  Bostic,  R.  2  

M.  C.  Hoyle,  Rutherfordton,  R  

Hugh  Hardin,  Harris  _  

Roland  Morgan,  Forest  City  

Foster  Powell,  Henrietta  .  ..  

Miles  Hampton,  Forest  City,  R  

Glenard  Warlick,  HoUis   

Nan  L.  Morgan,  Chimney  Rock  

Fred  C.  Sams,  Lake  Lure  

Laxton  Hamrick,  Forest  City,  R.  2 

Lionel  Smith,  Rutherfordton,  R  

Bertie  Bridges,  Mooresboro,  R  

Worth  Lewis,  Rutherfordton,  R  


C.  A.  Denson,  Rutherfordton.. 

W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton  

E.  G.  Cole,  Forest  City,  R  

Paul  H.  Huss,  Spindale  

C.  W.  Harrill,  Bostic,  R.  2  

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills  


Ben  Jaynes,  Autryville   

J.  R.  Ferguson,  Autryville  ...  

J.  D.  A.  Autry,  Chnton,  R.  1  

R.  R.  Walker,  Kerr  

J.  A.  Temple,  Garland  

P.  E.  Jones,  Chnton,  R.  3  

H.  H.  Simpson,  Ch  iton,  R.  1.  .. 
Isabelle  Morgan,  Chnton,  R.  2... 

G.  B.  Tpachey,  Ingold  

C.  L.  Mitchell,  Roseboro,  R.  L.. 

C.  G.  Griffin,  Dunn,  R.  1  

Andrew  Ransom,  Chnton,  R.  1... 
W.  G.  Johnston,  Newton  Grove. 

J.  P.  Harmon,  Faison,  R.  1  

L.  B.  Taylor,  Dunn,  R.  6  

H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro  

A.  L.  Pollock,  Salemburg  

OUie  A.  Bell,  Godwin,  R.  1  

H.  A.  Melvin,  Chnton,  R.  2  

J.  M.  Hunter,  Turkey  

J.  L.  Deans,  Dunn,  R.  6  

Mrs.  Gussie  D.  Barker,  Clinton... 

B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  


B.  B.  Robinson,  Gibson  

V.  C.  Mason,  Laurel  Hill  

W.  H.  McNairy,  Laurinburg  

Fulton  Thomasson,  Laurel  Hill 
Robert  M.  Peele,  Wagram  


J.  P.  Lowder,  Norwood,  R.  1  

P.  M.  Dulin,  Badin  

Z.  V.  Moss,  Albemarle  

W.  A.  Murray,  Albemarle,  R.  4... 
R.  Lee  Wiggins,  Albemarle,  R.  3. 
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County 
and 

Name  of  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

City  Units 

Elemen-  i  High 
tary      [  School 

STANLY. 


Albemarle. 


STOKES.. 


SURRY__.. 


New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

Ridgecrest..  

Stanfield  

Central.--  

Efird  

High  _  

West  Albemarle  . 
Wiscassett  

Asbury  

Capella  

Danbury....  

DiUard  

Flat  Rock.  

Francisco...  

Germanton..  

Haw  Pond  

King    

Lawsonville  

Meadows  

Moores  

Northview  

Palmyra  

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Reynolds  .- 

Sandy  Ridge  

Walnut  Cove  

Young  

Beulah  

Cooke  -  

Copeland-  

Dobson.  

Eldora._  

Elkin._  

Flat  Rock  

Franklin  

Greenhill  

Holly  Springs  

Little  Richmond 

Lowgap  -.-  

McMickle  

Mountain  Park  - 
North  Elkin  

Pilot  Mountain  . 

Rockford  

Sheltontown  

Shoals  -  

Siloam  

Westfield  

White  Plains  

Zephyr  

Zion  Hill  


L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood  

Geo.  H.  Hill,  Oakboro  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Richfield  

C.  L.  Earnhardt,  Oakboro  

S.  R.  Bivens,  Stanfield   

Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Albemarle  

J.  W.  Swaringer,  Albemarle  

A.  B.  Gibson,  Albemarle  

Leo  Hough,  Albemarle  

H.  C.  McFadyen,  Albemarle  

Blanche  W.  Cook,  Francisco  

W.  C.  Tuttle,  King  

V.  C.  Ramey,  Danbury  

R.  N.  Hunt,  Pine  Hall  

Martha  P.  Morris,  Pinnacle  

J.  D.  Parker,  Francisco  

R.  M.  Green,  Germanton  

Randie  M.  Lewis,  King  

C.  M.  Felts,  King  

H.  D.  Lassiter,  Lawsonville  

I.  W.  Sirigletary,  Walnut  Cove  

Hallie  I.  Spencer,  Sandy  Ridge  

Sadie  P.  KaUam,  Lawsonville  

Emma  MuUican,  Germanton...  

W.  R.  Lemmons,  Pine  Hall  

W.  E.  Reece,  Pinnacle  

H.  G.  Guthrie,  Westfield  

E.  M.  Macon,  Sandy  Ridge  

J.  C.  Colley,  Walnut  Cove  

W.  Y.  Davenport,  Lawsonville  .  

M.  G.  Stanley,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  6  

H.  E.  Taylor,  Pilot  Mtn.,  R.  2  

A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2  

A.  H.  Wolfe,  Dobson  

Geo.  A.  Fulk,  Ararat  

J.  Mark  McAdams,  Elkin  

A.  P.  Phillips,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  2  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy  

Evan  R.  Ray,  Mt.  A'lvy  

Mrs.  Rachel  W.  Kidd,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  1 

J.  Lee  Thompson,  Dobson  

Chas.  E.  Hiatt,  Lowgap  

Arlene  Hayes,  Mt.  Xiry,  R.  6  

J.  Sam  Gentry,  Mountain  Park.  

J.  R.  Wells,  Elkin  

Marvin  H.  Shore,  Pilot  Mtn  

Spencer  M.  Norman,  Rockford  

Martha  CoUins,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  2  

L.  A.  Matthews,  Pinnacle,  R.  2  

Bruce  Matthews,  Siloam  

O.  H.  Hauser,  Westfield  

Hoyle  S.  Broome,  White  Plains  

Roy  B.  Blackwelder,  Elkin,  R.  1  

Ethel  Booker,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  6  


II-B  1933 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1929 

II-A  1931 

NS 

II-B  1931 

II-.\  1927 

II-A  1934 

NS 

II-B  1934 


NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1936 

NS 
II-A  1934 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 


NS 

NS 
II-A  1931 
II-A  1931 

NS 
II-A  1929 

NS 
II-B  1931 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 


1927 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


I- A  A 


192() 
1923 
1923 
1928 
1937 
1925 


B  1934 
A  1926 


A  1922 
B  1935 


B  1935 

B  1925 

B  1931 

A  1935 

A  1922 


II-B  1931 

II-A  1926 

II-A  1923 

II-A  1924 

II-A  1929 

II-A  1929 


II-B  1932 

II-A  

II-A  1925 

NS 

II-A  1930 
II-A  1927 
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Name  of  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

City  Units 

Elemen-  ]  High 
tary      1  School 

SURRY-  

Mt.  Airy. 


SWAIN.... 


TRANSYL- 
VANIA  


TYRRELL. 


UNION. 


Bannertown. 

High  

North  Main.. 
Rockford  St. 


Alarka  

Almond  

Brush  Creek.  

Bryson  City  

Conley's  Creek  

Dorsey  

Epps  Springs  

Fairfax  

Fairview  _  

Fontana   

Fontana  Mine.   

Forney  

Hewitts.  :  

Hightower  

Judson  

Kirkland's  Creek  

Land's  Creek  

Noland  

Proctor  

Round  Hill  

Silvermine  

Smokemont  

Swain  County  High. 

White  Oak  

Whittier  

Bushnell  


Brevard  

Balsom  Grove  

Cedar  Mountain. 

Connestee  

Lake  Toxaway.... 

Little  River  

Montvale  


Old  Toxaway  . 

Penrose  

Pisgah  Forest. 

Quebec.  

Rosman  

Selica   

Silversteen  


Columbia  

Gum  Neck  

Ft.  Landing  

Pleasant  View. 


Alton  

Benton  Heights. 

Beulah  

Fairfield  

Fairview  


Mrs.  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy. 

H.  M.  Finch,  Mt.  Airy  

Mrs.  Mabel  Foy,  Mt.  Airy  

Sarah  E.  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy.... 


R.  F.  Lancaster,  Alarka  

E.  J.  Carter,  Almond  

Mrs.  Vinnie  Dean,  Parrish  

Mary  Vann  O'Briant,  Bryson  City... 

Mrs.  Grace  Fox  Gregory,  Whittier  

Ralph  J.  Dean,  Dorsey  

V.  V.  Johnson,  Bryson  City.....  

Rex  A.  Meadow,  Bushneil  

Fred  Duvall,  Bushnell.  

Mrs.  Fred  Duvall,  Fontana  

Mrs.  Cara  Collins,  Fontana  

Mrs.  Marjorie  Calhoun,  Bushnell  

Jessie  Lindsay,  Bryson  City,  R.  1  

Blanche  Stockton,  Needmore  

Mrs.  Esther  Burnett,  Judson  

Mrs.  Maud  Sutton,  Bryson  City  

Mary  Battle,  Bryson  City  

Mrs.  Lenna  Fox  Cole,  Bryson  City,  R 

W.  M.  Elmore,  Proctor  

A.  L.  Smiley,  Bryson  City,  R.  1  

Lee  Clampitt,  Wesser  

Cowan  Wikle,  Smokemont   

J.  L.  Dennis,  Bryson  City  

Delia  Byrd,  Lauada  

V.  B.  Cooper,  Whittier  

Wade  Gass,  Bushnell  


Q.  T.  Kimzey,  Brevard  

Maxine  Moore,  Balsom  Grove  

N.  L.  Ponder,  Brevard,  R.  2  

S.  P.  Verner,  Brevard  

C.  S.  McCall,  Lake  Toxaway  

Mrs.  B.  C.  Jargensen,  Brevard,  R.  2 
Mrs.  Dorene  L.  Rogers, 

Lake  Toxaway  

Mrs.  W.  E.  Galloway,  Rosman  

L.  C.  Case,  Jr.,  Brevard,  R.  3  

Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard  

T.  C.  Henderson,  Lake  Toxaway  

E.  F.  Tilson,  Rosman  

Ruth  Waters,  Brevard  

Ola  Paxton,  Rosman  


W.  T.  Crutchfield,  Columbia  ... 
Lewis  L.  Combs,  Columbia,  R. 
Rose  Bateman,  Columbia,  R.  .. 
Mrs.  Rachel  Combs  Spencer, 
Columbia,  R  


R.  C.  Hargett,  Wingate  

J.  Howard  WiUiams,  Monroe  

Spence  Helms,  Monroe  

D.  E.  Broome,  Marshville,  R.  2. 
S.  I.  Smith,  Monroe,  R.  2  


NS 


I-A  1925 
I-A  1925 


NS 
II-A 
NS 
II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 

II-A 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
NS 
NS 


1934 


1927 


I-AA* 


II-A  1928 


1927 


1927 


II-A  1934 
NS 
NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1927 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 


II-A 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1923 


II-A 

NS 


1925 


II-A  1930 


II-B  1937 
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

IT  R 

TT  A 
li-A 

1926 

NS 

TT  Tl 

1  QQO 

NS 

Tirr 

TT  A 

loot; 

T  T  A 
i-1  A 

1923 

NS 

TT  A 
ii-A 

1923 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1928 

TT  Tl 

TT  A 
il-A 

1924 

NS 

NS 

TT  A 

1926 

NS 

TT  A 
11-A 

iyz4 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

1  QOA 

NS 

IN  io 

TT  TJ 
il-li 

1934 

TT  Tl 

II-A 

T  A  * 
1-A^ 

\II-A 

1925 



TT  A 
li-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

NS 

II-A 

1926 

NS 

II-A 

1928 

IN  O 

TT  TJ 
11-13 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

TT  A 
11-A 

1926 

IN  o 

TT  X 

1  OQR 

lyoD 

TT  A 
11-A 

IN  O 
IN  o 

NS 

TT  Tl 

iyo/ 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1922 

TT  A 
il-A 

1925 

II-A 

IN  O 

TT  Tl 

1  QOK 

iyzo 

TT  A 

il-A 

1922 

TT  A 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

TT  Tl 

1928 

TT  A 

il-A 

1928 

NS 

II-B 

1931 

TT  A 

H-A 

1927 

TT  A 
il-A 

1927 

TT  A 
il-A 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

NS 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1935 

NS 

NS 

~~ 

TT  A 
il-A 

1930 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

TT  A 
il-A 

1925 

II-A 

1922 

NS 

II-A 

1929 

NS 

II-A 

1929 

NS 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

II-A 

1934 

NS 

II-A 

1936 

II-A 

1934 

Indian  Trail  

Jackson  

Lanes  Creek   

Marsh  ville  

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem  

Prospect  -  

Shiloh  

Union  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  _  

Weddington  

Wesley  Chapel  

Wingate  

High  _  ... 

John  D.  Hodges  

North  Monroe  

Aycock  

Dabney  

Middleburg  

Townsville  

Zeb  Vance  

Central  

Clark  Street  

High  

Jr.  High..._  _ .  .. 

N.  Henderson  

S.  Henderson.  

W.  End  

Apex  

Cary  

Falls  of  Neuse  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale  

MiUbrook  

Mt.  Auburn._  

Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin 

Rolesville.—  

Swift  Creek  

Vance—  

Wake  Forest  

Wakelon  

Wendell  

West  Wake  

Willow  Springs  

Barbee  

Boylan  Heights  

EUza  Pool  

Fred  01ds._  _  

Hayes-Barton  

Hugh  Morson  

Lewis  

Methodist  Orphanage 
Murphey  


O.  W.  Broome,  Indian  Trail  

W.  F.  Robinson,  Lancaster,  S.  C,  R.  1 

J.  Reece  Helms,  Marshville,  R.  3.  

E.  E.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Marshville  

S.  M.  Kale,  Mineral  Springs  

M.  B.  Liles,  Monroe  

W.  M.  Hunt,  Monroe,  R.  4  

J.  B.  Eubanks,  Monroe,  R.  2  _  

Ray  A.  Yandle,  Monroe,  R.  1  

D.  S.  Davis,  Unionville  

W.  S.  Hamilton,  Waxhaw  

Mrs.  K.  T.  Miller,  Waxhaw...  

R.  E.  Howard,  Monroe,  R.  5  

C.  M.  Preslar,  Wingate  

R.  W.  House,  Monroe  

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  

Elizabeth  Stevens,  Monroe  

W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R.  1  

B.  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  Dabney  

E.  O.  Young,  Jr.,  Middleburg  

A.  O.  Folk,  Townsville  

R.  C.  Young,  Kittrell,  R  

Mrs.  R.  J.  Jones,  Henderson  

Agnes  Moore,  Henderson  

W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  

A.  C.  Hoover,  Henderson  

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  Henderson.. 

Marial  Gary,  Henderson  

Sue  Kelly,  Henderson  

W.  H.  Gibson,  Apex  

M.  B.  Dry,  Cary  

Mrs.  Clara  C.  Hall,  Neuse   . 

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs  

L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Apex,  R.  1  _  

G.  P.  Culhpher,  Holly  Springs  

Thomas  L.  White,  Knightdale  

R.  A.  Pope,  Millbrook  

R.  E.  Beasley,  Raleigh,  R.  2  

Mrs.  R.  E.  Harris,  6.  E.  Lane  St., 

Raleigh   

G.  W.  Jordan,  Wake  Forest,  R.  2  

Mrs.  E.  L.  Shearon,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

Beaman  Kelley,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

Randolph  Benton,  Wake  Forest  

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

E.  T.  Boyette,  WendeU.  _  

Mrs.  Ethel  Smith  Maynard,  Apex  

Lloyd  Thayer,  Willow  Springs...-  

Mary  Holman,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Herman  Senter,  Raleigh  

Bernice  Dennison,  Raleigh..  

Mary  Page,  Raleigh..._  

Myrtle  Underwood,  Raleigh  

G.  H.  Arnold,  Raleigh  

Sallie  Blackwell,  Raleigh  

J.  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  

Emma  D.  Conn,  Raleigh  
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City  Units 


Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


WAKE. 


WARREN. 


WASHING- 
TON  


WATAUGA. 


WAYNE.. 


Needham  Broughton 

Thompson  

Wiley  -. 

Afton-Elberon  

Drewry  

Inez  

John  Graham  

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  

Vaughan  

Wise  

Cherry  

CresweU  

Plymouth  

Roper  

Bamboo  

Bethel  

Blowing  Rock  

Boone  

Bradshaw  

Castle  

Cook  

Cool  Springs   

Cool  Springs   

Cove  Creek  

Deep  Gap  

Elk  

Foscoe  

Grandfather  

Green  Valley  

Howard's  Creek  

Kellerville  

Liberty  Hill  

Lower  Elk  

MabeL  

Miller  

Mt.  Paron  

Oak  Grove  

Penley  

Pottertown.  

Presnell    

Rich  Mt  

River  view  

Rominger  

Rutherwood  

Silverstone   

Stony  Fork  

Valle  Crucis  

VaUey  Mt  

Windy  Gap  

Winebarger  

Belfast  

Brogden._  

Eureka.  „  


W.  H.  Shaw,  Raleigh   

Elizabeth  Holman,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  M.  B.  Sherwood,  Raleigh  

I.  B.  Jackson,  Warrenton  

Walter  L.  Wilson,  Manson,  R  

Mrs.  Alton  Pridgen,  Macon,  R  

Paul  W.  Cooper,  Warrenton   

G.  E.  Crawley,  Littleton  

Curtis  Crissman,  Macon  

John  H.  Cowles,  Norhna  

Mrs.  Myrtice  H.  Pierce,  Vaughan. ... 
T.  H.  Sledge,  Wise  

B.  L.  Causey,  CresweU  

A.  T.  Brooks,  CresweU  

R.  B.  Trotman,  Plymouth  

D.  E.  Poole,  Roper  

Mrs.  Edith  Estes,  Boone  

C.  M.  Dickson,  Sugar  Grove  

Dave  P.  Mast,  Blowing  Rock  .  ..  

E.  S.  Christenbury,  Boone  

Ruby  Whitesides,  Finely  

D.  L.  Bingham,  Boone  

Mrs.  Reka  Shoemake,  Boone  

Dewey  Mitchell,  Blowing  Rock  

Clyde  Henson,  Vilas.....  

S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

D.  C.  Thompson,  Boone  

Wylmoth  Bradshaw,  Triplett  

OUie  Jean  Coffey,  ShuUs  Mills  

Ruby  Castle,  Banner  Elk  

Alex  Tugman,  Boone  

C.  G.  Hodges,  Boone  

Muriel  Harmon,  Beech  Creek  

Sam  G.  Austin,  Sugar  Grove...  

John  Idol,  Triplett  

J.  D.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

Tom  Jackson,  Brookside  

I.  J.  Bingham,  Boone  

Cleve  Gross,  Boone  .—  

Mrs.  BeUe  Greene,  Blowing  Rock  

Mrs.  Amy  H.  Johnson,  Amantha  

Mrs.  Susie  B.  Henson,  Beech  Creek.. 

Lola  Rowe,  Valle  Crucis  

Helen  D.  Wilkin,  Boone  

Ford  Henson,  Rominger  

Mack  Cowles,  Boone  

Mrs.  Hazel  Mast,  Mabel  

Mrs.  Lola  T.  Moretz,  Stony  Fork  

Mrs.  Howard  Edmisten,  Valle  Crucis. 

Ernie  C.  Triplett,  Matney  

George  Harmon,  Sugar  Grove  

Olin  G.  Winebarger,  Zionville  

T.  Threatt,  Goldsboro,  R.  2  

C.  M.  BiUings,  Dudley  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Eureka  


II-A  1934 
II-B  1934 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1934 
II-B  1934 

NS 
II-B  1934 

NS 

NS 


NS 
NS 
II-A 
NS 


1934 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-B  1935 
II-A  1928 
II-A  1928 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1922 


II-A  1924 
II-A  1923 
II-A  1926 


II-B  1933 
II-A  1929 
II-A   


II-A  1925 


II-A  1929 
II-A  1932 
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


Grantham    

Indian  Springs  

Mount  Olive  

Nahunta.  

New  Hope  

Pikeville  

Rosewood  

Seven  Springs   - 

Smith's  Chapel  

Elementary  

High  

High  

Virginia  St  

William  St  

Walnut  St  

Arbor  

Austin  

Benham-Cool  Spgs.... 

Big  Ivey....-  

Boomer  

Brier  Creek   

Buck.  

Burke  — 

Cane  Creek  

Cherry  Grove   

Chngman  

Concord   

Congo  

Dehart  

Dennyville  

Double  Creek  

Edgewood....  

Ferguson   

Fhnt  HiU..  

Friendship...  

Gilreath....  

Goshen._  

Harmon._  

Haymeadow  

Hendrix  

High  Rock  

Hunting  Creek.  

Joynes  

Lewis  

Little  Elkin  

Loggins  

Lovelace  

Maple  Springs  

MiUer  

Millers  Creek  

Miller  (Millers  Creek 

Dist.)  

Mine  Ridge  

Moravian  Falls  

Mt.  Crest.  

Mt.  Pisgah  

Mt.  Pleasant.   


Leon  V.  Couch,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

W.  L.  Creel,  Seven  Springs  

J.  C.  Stabler,  Mount  Ohve  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

C.  W.  Twiford,  Goldsboro,  R.  4  

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  

H.  C.  Banks,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

R.  L.  McDonald,  Seven  Springs  

J.  F.  Perry,  Mt.  OUve  

Mary  L.  McLean,  Fremont  

H.  Wellons,  Fremont  

Burt  P.  Johnson,  Goldsboro  

Mary  Moore,  Goldsboro  

Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro  

AUie  Freeman,  Goldsboro  

S.  C.  Hutchinson,  Wilkesboro,  R... 
Mrs.  Ethel  DeJournette,  Thurmond 

Coy  Durham,  Lomax  

Nora  B.  Miller,  Walsh  

Ralph  Davis,  Boomer     

Alton  J.  Pardue,  Roaring  River  

Mrs.  Addie  Jones,  Cricket.  

John  McGrady,  McGrady  

I.  E.  Sebastian,  Sheets  

Myrtle  Smithey,  Gilreath....  

Everette  EUedge,  N.  Wilkesboro.... 

S.  B.  Conley,  Wilbar  

Mrs.  Nettie  Whittington,  Congo  

J.  H.  Wood,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R  

J.  R.  Calloway,  Ronda  

Nilta  Sebastian,  Abshers...  

Delia  Bumgarner,  Wilkesboro,  R  

G.  E.  Tester,  Ferguson  

U.  M.  Myers,  Hays  

Mrs.  Verna  Royal,  McGrady  

Mrs.  Bertha  Hodges,  Gilreath  

Mrs.  Frankie  Wilhams,  Goshen  

John  Van  Caudill,  Wilkesboro  

Udy  Clay  Wood,  N.  Wilkesboro  

John  H.  Barnett,  Hendrix  

Annie  Howell,  Boomer  

Mrs.  Janie  Howell,  Wilkesboro,  R... 

G.  J.  Earp,  Joynes   

Mrs.  Katie  Felts,  Spurgeon  

Mrs.  Ella  Anthony,  Ronda  _  

R.  C.  Osborne,  Vannoy  

R.  F.  Rash,  Cycle  

E.  L.  Colvard,  Purlear,  R  

Mrs.  Lora  Shore, 

North  Wilkesboro,  R  

R.  V.  Day,  Millers  Creek.  

Mrs.  Betty  Nichols,  Millers  Creek... 

Nora  Warren,  State  Road  

Z.  K.  Dickson,  Moravian  Falls  

C.  R.  Byrd,  Gilreath._  

Carlos  Prevette,  Union  Grove  

S.  E.  Matthews,  Champion  
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County 
and 
City  Units 


Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Eiemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


WILKES  


N.Wilkesb'o 


WILSON. 


Elm  City. 
Wilson  


YADKIN. 


Mt.  Sinai—  

Mulberry.  

Mt.  View.__  

New  Hope   

New  Life  

Oak  Grove.—  

Oakwoods  

Osborneville  

Parker.  

Pattens  Ridge... 

Piney  Grove  

Piney  Ridge  

Pleasant  HilL  

Pleasant  Ridge.. 

Plum  Ridge  

Roaring  Gap  

Roaring  River._ 
Rock  Springs.... 

Ronda   

Shady  Grove  

Shepherd.  

Sherman   

Somers.-  

Spurgeon.  

Stony  HilL  

Stony  Ridge.  

Summit  

Temple  HiU.„  

TraphilL  

Union  (Cricket) 
Union  (Ronda). 

White  Oak.  

Whittington._  

Wilkesboro.„  

Windy  Gap._  

N.  Wilkesboro... 

Bullock's  

Gardner's  

Lamm's  

Lee  Woodard  

Lucama  

New  Hope.   

Rock  Ridge  

Saratoga  

Scott's  

Sims  

Stantonsburg  

St.  Mary's..—  

Ehn  City._  

Town  Creek  

Chas.  L.  Coon... 

Hearne.—  

Winstead.-  

Woodard  

Boonville.   

Courtney  

East  Bend._  

Fall  Creek-__  


M.  P.  Mastin,  CaU  

G.  F.  Miller,  N.  Wilkesboro  

L.  W.  Teague,  Hays  

Marie  Eller,  Purlear  

Mrs.  Belva  Gregory,  Hays._  

Bertha  McBride,  Wilbar  _  

Mrs.  S.  R.  Laws,  Oakwoods  _  

Burris  Day,  Ronda  

L.  H.  Church,  Pores  Knob,  R  

Mrs.  Carol  Baker,  Stoney  Fork  

M.  F.  Bumgarner,  Pores  Knob,  R.  .. 

Mrs.  Florence  Vannoy,  Purlear._  

E.  R.  Settle,  Elkin   

R.  S.  Guyer,  State  Roads'   

Mrs.  Demie  Prevette,  Union  Grove 

Edna  Riggs,  Roaring  Gap  

W.  H.  Davis,  Roaring  River  

Flossie  Brewer,  McGrady  

E.  R.  Spruill,  Ronda._  

Nola  Howard,  Cycle  

Cleo  Neeley,  Vannoy  

Nellie  Staley,  Daylo  

Nell  Rash,  Cycle  

Sherman  Sebastian,  Hays..._  

Fannie  Mc.  Yates,  Parsonsville  

Etta  P.  Blevins,  Traphill  

D.  C.  Whittington,  Summit   

C.  E.  Burchette,  Ronda  

C.  P.  Farmer,  Traphill  _  

Ralph  Beshears,  Cricket  

Bernice  Day,  Ronda  

Robert  Teague,  Purlear  

G.  E.  Vannoy,  Reddies  River  ...  

T.  E.  Story,  Wilkesboro  

Florence  Mathis,  CalL  

W.  D.  Halfacre,  N.  Wilkesboro  

J.  G.  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1  

R.  D.  Gray,  Wilson,  R.  4   

A.  G.  Hamrick,  Wilson,  R.  1  

F.  E.  Howard,  Black  Creek.  

H.  B.  Mayo,  Lucama....  

Mrs.  Leha  Rhodes,  Wilson,  R.  1  

C.  A.  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  2  

W.  J.  Barefoot,  Wilson,  R.  3  

E.  W.  Joyner,  Wilson,  R.  2...  

S.  E.  Teeter,  Sims  

J.  B.  Henson,  Stantonsburg  

R.  C.  Folk,  Lucama   

J.  S.  Whiteside,  Ehn  City  

G.  E.  BosweU,  Elm  City.   

S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson  

T.  A.  Gray,  Wilson  

Mrs.  C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson  

Mrs.  Edwina  Lovelace  Wilson  

Albert  Martin,  BoonviUe  

Ray  T.  Moore,  Yadkinville  

M.  B.  Ritchie,  East  Bend  

Laurence  H.  Todd,  East  Bend,  R.  I. 
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Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


Forbush.-  

Jones  ville.—  

West  Yadkin.__. 
Yadkinville  


Bakers  Creek  

Bald  Creek  

Banks  Creek.__  

Bee  Branch-  

Bee  Log—  

Big  Creek  

Boonford.  

Blue  Rock._  

Burns  ville  

Celo  

Clearmont-  

Deyton  Bend  

Double  Island  

Elk  ShoaL  

Hall's  Chapel  

Harvard   

Horton  Creek.  

Little  Creek  

Locust  Greek  

Lost  Cove  

Micaville  

Mine  Fork...-  

Pensacola.   

Piney  HilL  

Prices  Creek.  

7  Mi.  Ridge  

Shoak  Creek.  

White  Oak  Flats.. 
Windom.-  


D.  D.  Martin,  Yadkin  ville.   

L.  S.  Weaver,  Jonesville  

W.  N.  Ireland,  Jr.,  Hamptonville 
R.  H.  Crater,  Yadkinville  

Lucy  Evans,  Cane  River  

R.  M.  Proffitt,  Bald  Creek.   

Ottis  Gibbs,  Cane  River —  

Friel  Young,  Day  Book  

Hope  Buck,  Bee  Log  _  

Mrs.  Bill  Atkins,  Sioux..._  

Edith  Robinson,  Boonford.-  

Sarrah  Smith,  Newdale._  

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  

Idyle  Butner,  Celo  

F.  W.  HoweU,  Green  Mt..-_  

Clyde  Young,  Green  Mt  

Maphra  Byrd,  Londay  

Daphne  Holcombe,  Cane  River... 

Alice  McPeters,  Celo   

Jos.  M.  Robinson,  Celo   

Lola  Byrd,  Paint  Gap   

J.  H.  Mclntoh,  Ramsyto'wn.-  

J.  W.  Hoover,  Hamrick  

Clar  Boone  Byrd,  Popular  

Chas.  Hubbard,  Burnsville.-  

Ola  Edwards,  Day  Book.   

Dawson  Briggs,  Pensacola  

Dale  Honeycutt,  Higgins  

Ha  Philhpps,  Paint  Gap  

Jos.  S.  Young,  Busick.  

Mrs.  Teril  Young,  Windom.  

Daphne  Butner,  Butch._  

Elizabeth  Hughes,  Windom.-  
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PRIVATE  SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


County 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 

Class  Date 

Glade  VaUey  

Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve 

Asheville  School  

AsheviUe  Farm  Sch. .. 

Christ  School...  

Montreat  Nor.  School 

Pisgah  Indus.  Inst  

Patterson  School  

Salem  Academy  

Louisburg  College  

Belmont  Abbey  

Sacred  Heart  Acad  

Oak  Ridge  Institute. 

Asheville  Agr  

Fassifern  

Blue  Ridge  

Mitchell  Academy  

Mars  Hill  CoUege  

Borland  Bell  

Pineland  School 

for  Girls.  

Ebenezer  Mitchell 

Academy  

Wingate  Jr.  College  ... 

Peace  

St.  Mary's  School  

Valle  Crucis  


E.  B.  Eldredge,  Glade  Valley  

Mother  Regina  Stelling,  Asheville  

David  R.  FaU,  Asheville  School  

Arthur  M.  Bannerman,  Farm  School.. 

David  P.  Harris,  Arden  

Miss  Margaret  Spencer,  Montreat  

E.  C.  Waller,  Candler   

Geo.  F.  Weise,  Legerwood  

Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  

Margaret  B.  Kilby,  Louisburg  

Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  Belmont  

Sister  M.  Columba  Barrett,  Belmont. 

T.  O.  Wright,  Oak  Ridge  

Mrs.  M.  M.  Jasperson,  Fletcher.  

S.  L.  Woodward,  Hendersonville  

J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  Grace  K.  Ramsey,  States ville.... 

R.  M.  Lee,  Mars  Hill  

Ruth  I.  Taylor,  Hot  Springs  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg.. 

Clara  E.  Jakes,  Misenheimer  

C.  C.  Burris,  Wingate  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh.  

Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Emily  T.  Hopkins,  Valle  Crucis 


II-A 
I-A* 
I-A* 
I-A 
I-A* 
I-A* 


I-A* 

I-B 

I-A* 

I-A* 

I-A* 

I-B 

I-A* 

I-  A* 

II-  B 
I-A* 

II-A 

I-A* 

I-A 
II-B 
I-A* 
I-A* 
II-A 


STATE  SUPPORTED  SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


County 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Wake  

School  for  Bhnd 

H.  C.  Griffin,  Raleigh  

I-A*  1923 

*  Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
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PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS — ((  olored) 

Note:    "ASA"  in  case  of  Negro  schools  means  approved  bv  Southern  Education  Association 


County  and 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 

City  Units 

Class  Date 

ALAMANCE  

Burlington  

ALEXANDER  

ANSON  

Morven  

Wadesboro  

AVERY  

BEAUFORT  

Wa- Iiington  

BERTIE  

BLADEN  

BRUNSWICK  

BUNCOMBE 

Asheville  

BURKE 

Morganton  

CABARRUS 

Concord.  

Kannapolis-  

CALDWELL 

Lenoir....  

CAMDEN  

CARTERET  

CASWELL  

CATAWBA  

Hickory  

Newton  

CHATHAM..  

CHOWAN 

Edenton  

CLEVELAND.  

Kings  Mountain 
Shelby  

COLUMBUS  


CRAVEN  

New  Bern   

CUMBERLAND 

Fayetteville  

CURRITUCK  

DARE  

DAVIDSON 

Lexington  


Graham  

Pleasant  Grove 

Jordan  Sellars  

Happy  Plains  

Ansonville  

Henry  Grove  

Colored  

County  Training 

Elk  Park  

Pantego...  

Colored  

Powellsville  

Windsor..._  

Clarkton  

County  Training. 

East  Arcadia  

County  Training. 


Stephens-Lee. 
Olive  HiU  


Logan  

Center  view. 


Freedman  

Rosen  w  aid.  

Morehead  City  

County  Training 

SteUa  

Yanceyville  

Catawba  

Ridgeview  

Central  

Siler  City  

Goldston  

Pittsboro  


Colored-  

Douglas  

Davidson  

County  Training  ... 

Armour  

Artesia  

Chadbourn  

Farmers  Union  

Mt.  Olive  

Whiteville  

Newbold  Training. 

West  Street  

County  Training  .. 

E.  E.  Smith  

County  Training  .. 
Roanoke  


Dow  Spaulding,  Graham.  

L.  E.  Borden,  Mebane,  R.  3  

C.  J.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Burlington... 
Robt.  W.  Johnson,  Taylorsville 

J.  A.  Blount,  Ansonville  

J.  C.  Hillian,  Lilesville  

J.  H.  Floyd,  Morven  

J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro  

L.  P.  White,  Elk  Park  

John  C.  Bias,  Pantego  

P.  S.  Jones,  Washington  

C.  G.  White,  Powellsville  

W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor   . 

J.  W.  Moore,  Clarkton  

R.  D.  Tynes,  Elizabethtown  

J.  W.  Groves,  Jr.,  Acme  

A.  C.  Caviness,  Southport  


A.  E.  Manley,  Asheville  

P.  E.  Corpening,  Morganton. 


E.  L.  James,  Concord  

W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis. 


J.  J.  Spearman,  Lenoir  

M.  C.  C.  CaUoway,  South  Mills  

James  W.  Campbell,  Morehead  City. 

J.  M.  Hodge,  Beaufort  

N.  C.  Calhoun,  Stella  

N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville  

Curtis  Lewis,  Catawba  

A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory  

T.  H.  Broome,  Newton.^    

S.  A.  Kennedy,  Siler  City  

Walter  A.  McLaughlin,  Goldston  

Benjamin  J.  Lee,  Pittsboro  


D.  F.  Walker,  Edenton  

A.  W.  Foster,  Shelby  

R.  J.  Davidson,  Kings  Mountain... 

E.  C.  Horton,  Shelby.....  

J.  D.  Pridgen,  Armour  

R.  L.  Newkirk,  Hallsboro  

J.  P.  Murfree,  Chadbourn  

J.  E.  Byers,  Clarkton  

D.  S.  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

J.  O.  Harris,  Whiteville  

Geo.  L.  Harper,  Dover,  R.  3  

J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern  

E.  A.  Armstrong,  Fayetteville,  B.429 

A.  J.  Blackburn,  Fayetteville  

Rudolph  Jones,  Snowden  

H.  L.  Price,  Manteo  


Dunbar   A.  B.  Bingham,  Lexington  ...   II-.\ 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 

I-AA 
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I-A 

II-B 

II-A 

II-A 

II-A 
II-B 
II-A 

II-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-B 
I-A 
II-A 
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County  and 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 

City  Units 

Class  Date 

DAVIDSON 
Thomas  ville 

DAVIE  

DUPLIN  


DURHAM  

Durham.  

EDGECOMBE.. 

Tarboro  

FORSYTH 

Winston-Salem 
FRANKLIN  

Franklinton  

GASTON  

Cherryville  

Gastonia  

GATES  

GRANVILLE... 

Oxford  

GREENE..  

GUILFORD  


Greensboro  

High  Point  

HALIFAX  

Roanoke  Rap 

Weldon  

HARNETT  


HAYWOOD  

HENDERSON 

Hendersonville. 

HERTFORD  

HOKE  

HYDE  

IREDELL  

Moores  ville  

Statesville  

JACKSON  

JOHNSTON  


JONES.. 
LEE  


Church  St  

Mocksville  

County  Training  .. 

Branche  

Chinquapin  

Wallace  

Douglas  

Magnoha  

Kenansville  

Little  River  

Hillside  Park.__  

Bricks  Tri-County. 
Colored  

Atkins  

County  Training... 

Gethsemane  

Perrys  _  

Albion  Academy.... 

Belmont._  

Bessemer  City  

Lincoln  Academy.. 

John  Chavis.  ..  

Highland.  

County  Training... 

Creedmoor  

Mary  Potter  

County  Training.. 

Brown  Summit  

Gibsonville  

Florence  

SedaUa  

Summerfield  

Jas.  B.  Dudley  

Wm.  Penn  

Eastman  

Scotland  Neck  

Chaloner  

County  Training.. 
County  Training.. 

Johnsonville  

Shawtown   

Pigeon  St  

Hendersonville  

Waters  Training  .. 

Upchurch  

County  Training.. 

Iloustonville  

Colored  

Morningside...--  

Colored  Cons  

Clayton  

County  Training.. 

Selma  

County  Training.. 

Trenton  

County  Training.. 


E.  L.  Peterson,  Thomasville  

George  V.  McCallum,  Mocksville. 

J.  F.  E.  Normille,  Faison  

Robt.  A.  Merritt,  Mt.  Ohve  

C.  A.  Dixon,  Chinquapin  

C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace...  

M.  S.  Branch,  Warsaw  

H.  E.  Williams,  Magnolia  

J.  E.  Cromartie,  Kenansville  

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham,  R.  2  

W.  G.  Pearson,  Durham._  

T.  S.  Inborden,  Bricks  

W.  A.  Patillo,  Tarboro  

J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem  

J.  E.  McNair,  Louisburg,  R.  2  

G.  C.  Clark,  Zebulon,  R.  1  

Emanuel  J.  Wilson,  Gupton  

J.  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton  

J.  C.  B.  Reid,  Belmont...-  

Chas.  B.  Stewart,  Bessemer  City. 

R.  J.  Martin,  Kings  Mountain  

W.  D.  Green,  Cherryville  

T.  C.  Tillman,  Gastonia  

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury  

G.  C.  Hawley,  Creedmoor  

H.  S.  Davis,  Oxford.  

L.  H.  Smith,  Snow  HilL  

Jas.  A.  Streacer,  Brown  Summit... 

C.  O.  Howell,  Gibsonville  

James  E.  Whitley,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  B.  H.  Coles,  Greensboro  

C.  M.  Winchester,  Summerfield... 

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point  

W.  A.  Holmes,  Enfield,  R  

A.  R.  Dees,  Scotland  Neck  

D.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

E.  G.  Hubert,  Weldon   ... 

John  T.  Turner,  Dunn  

F.  H.  Ledbetter,  Pine  View  

J.  S.  Spivey,  LiUington  

C.  P.  Patton,  Waynes  ville...  

W.  M.  Robinson,  Hendersonville. 
H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton  

D.  P.  Scurlock,  Raeford  

O.  A.  Peay,  Scranton  

Troy  M.  Johnson,  Houstonville... 

Naurice  Woods,  Mooresville  

Frank  ToUiver,  Statesville  

John  H.  Davis,  Sylva  

N.  L.  Cannady,  Clayton  

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield.  

W.  J.  McLean,  Selma  

J.  W.  WiUie,  Pollocksville  

C.  C.  Francks,  Trenton  

W.  H.  Wicker,  Sanford...„  


II-A 
II-B 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 

I-AA  ASA 
II-A 
II-A 

I-AA  ASA 
II-B 


II-A 
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II-B 
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I-A 
II-A 
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II-A 


I-AA 
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II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
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II-B 


II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 


1933 
1927 


1928 

1933 
1934 
1923 
1922 
1924 

1919 
1933 


1922 
1933 
1936 
1923 

1929 
1930 

1922 
1930 


1927 
1922 
1931 
1936 
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1931 
1926 

1924 


1924 
1934 
1935 


1930 

1933 
1925 
1931 
1933 

1929 
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County  and 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 

City  Units 

Class  Date 

LENOIR  

Kinston  

LINCOLN  

Lincolnton  

MARTIN  

McDowell 

Marion.  

MECKLENBURG 

Charlotte  

MONTGOMERY. 
MOORE  

Pinehurst.   

Southern  Pines.... 
NASH  

Rocky  Mount  

NEW  HANOVER 
NORTHAMPTON 


ONSLOW  

ORANGE  

Chapel  Hill  

PAMLICO  

PASQUOTANK 

EUzabeth  City 
PENDER  


PERQUIMANS. 


PERSON.-... 
PITT  


Greenville.... 
POLK 

Tryon  

RANDOLPH 

Asheboro  

RICHMOND.. 


Hamlet  

Rockingham. 
ROBESON  


Lumberton  

Red  Springs  

ROCKINGHAM 

Leaks  ville  

Madison  


LaGrange  

Adkins  

Mitchell  

Colored  

County  Training. 
Willi  amston  


Hudgins  

Smith  ville  

Second  Ward  

Peabody  Academy... 

Berkeley  

County  Training  

Academy  Heights... 
W.  Southern  Pines... 

County  Training  

Spring  Hope  

B.  T.  Washington... 
Williston  Industrial. 

County  Training  

Pendleton  

Creecy   

Seaboard  

Georgetown  

Hillsboro  

County  Training  

County  Training  


P.  W.  Moore  

Burg-aw  

County  Training. 

Long  Creek  

Webb  

WiUard  

County  Training. 

Hertford  

County  Training. 

Ayden  

Bethel  

County  Training. 

Farm  ville  

Industrial  


Tryon. 


County  Training..... 

Ellerbe-  

Hoffman...   

Capital  Highway.... 
County  Training.... 

Fairmont.  

County  Training.... 

Hilly  Branch..  

Lumber  Bridge  

St.  Pauls  

Redstone  Academy 
Red  Springs  


Douglas- 
Colored.. 


E.  B.  Frink,  LaGrange  

W.  M.  McEIrath,  Kinston...  

A.  G.  Holland,  Lincolnton  

L.  L.  Ramsaur,  Lincolnton  

W.  C.  Chance,  Parmele  

E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  

F.  M.  Beaver,  Marion  

W.  C.  Witherspoon,  Charlotte  

J.  E.  Grigsby,  Charlotte  

E.  D.  Sinclair,  Troy  

J.  F.  McRae,  Aberdeen  

S.  G.  Calvert,  Carthage  

H.  O.  Johnson,  Pinehurst  

P.  R.  Brown,  Southern  Pines  

W.  L.  Greene,  Nashville   

D.  A.  Thomas,  Spring  Hope  

O.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount  

F.  J.  Rogers,  Wilmington  

W.  J.  Wiley,  Garysburg  

R.  M.  Darden,  Pendleton  

W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square  

J.  N.  Gill,  Seaboard-..__  

J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville  

C.  E.  Hester,  Hillsboro...  

H.  M.  Holmes,  Chapel  Hill  

W.  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro  

E.  A.  Anderson,  EUzabeth  City  

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw  

J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Mount  

Wm.  R.  Parker,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  . 

George  M.  James,  Maple  Hill  

Mrs.  Lillian  P.  Shaw,  Willard.  

K.  A.  WiUiams,  Winfall  

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford  

J.  Warren  Baldwin,  Roxboro  

J.  W.  Ormond,  Ayden. —  

J.  H.  Carroway,  BetheL  

E.  C.  Setzer,  Grimesland  

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville._  

C.  M.  Epps,  Greenville.  -  

L.  R.  Wells,  Tryon  

C.  A.  Barrett,  Asheboro.  

S.  B.  T.  Easterhng,  Ellerbe  

A.  W.  Perkins,  Hoffman  

J.  W.  Mask,  Hamlet.....  

R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham     

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Fairmont  

R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton.  

Lewis  V.  Jones,  Lumberton  

E.  C.  Debnam,  Lumber  Bridge  

J.  E.  Bryan,  St.  Pauls  

Rev.  J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton... 
J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs  

E.  H.  Bayliss,  Leaksville  

Chas.  U.  DeBerry,  Madison  i 


II-A 
II-A 


II-B 
II-B 


I-AA 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

I-AA  ASA 

I-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


II-A 
I-A 


II-A 
II-A 

I-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 

I-B 
II-A 

II-A 


1935 
1925 


1929 
1931 


1924 
1923 
1935 
1930 
1929 
1930 
1929 
1931 
1927 
1923 
1929 

1924 
1935 
1933 

1931 
1936 

1929 
1924 
1929 


1934 
1927 
1930 


1934 
1928 


1930 
1936 

1929 
1927 
1933 
1930 

1933 

1926 
1934 
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County  and 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 

City  Units 

Class  Date 

ROCKINGHAM 
Raids  ville   

ROWAN  

Salisbury  

RUTHERFORD.... 

SAMPSON  


Clinton  

SCOTLAND 


STANLY. 


STOKES  

Mt.  Airy  

TRANSYLVANIA. 

TYRRELL*  

UNION  

Monroe  

VANCE 

Henderson.  

WAKE  _  


Raleigh.-  

WARREN  

WASHINGTON 
WAYNE  

Fremont...-  

Goldsboro  

WILKES._  

WILSON 

Elm  Citv._  

Wilson  


Washington....-  

Dunbar  

J.  C.  Price...„  

New  Hope  

Grahamtown  

Bland._  

Garland.  

Roseboro  

County  Training.... . 

Laurinburg  

Wagram   

Badin  

Kingville  

Norwood  

Walnut  Cove  

Colored   

Rosenwald   

County  Training  

Marshville  

Winchester  Ave..  

Henderson  Institute 

Berry  0'Kelly._  

Wakefield-Zebulon.... 

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Wake  Forest._  

Washington  

County  Training  

J.  R.  Hawkins  

County  Training  

Roper._  

CreswelL-  

Mt.  01ive.-_  

Spring  Bank  

Dudley  

Colored  

DiUard.  

Lincoln  Heights  

Elm  City  

Colored  


J.  A.  McRae,  Reidsville  

S.  E.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Sahsbury...  

L.  H.  HaU,  Salisbury.-  

L.  C.  Meacham,  Rutherfordton  

J.  O.  Gibbs,  Forest  City  

Cato  C.  DeVane,  Kerr....  

J.  V.  Boykin,  Garland.  

Chas.  E.  Perry,  Roseboro  

M.  D.  Coley,  Clinton  

I.  E.  Johnson,  Laurinburg  

J.  T.  EUerbe,  Wagram  

J.  D.  Bean,  Badin  

H.  C.  Gore,  Albemarle.....  

Sherman  S.  Carpenter,  Norwood... 
T.  L.  Williamson,  Walnut  Cove  ... 

Leonidas  H.  Jones,  Mt.  Airy  

Mack  G.  Dawkins,  Brevard.  

S.  P.  Deans,  Columbia  

M.  I.  Claiborne,  Marshville  

W.  E.  Knight,  Monroe  

O.  T.  Robinson,  Henderson  

E.  A.  Johnson,  Method   

R.  A.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Zebulon  

Joseph  S.  Davis,  Fuquay  Springs... 

C.  A.  Marriott,  Garner  

L.  R.  Best,  Wake  Forest  

M.  W.  Adkins,  Raleigh  

G.  E.  Cheek,  Warrenton,  R.  1  

D.  M.  Jarnigan,  Warrenton  

William  Berry,  Plymouth  

J.  J.  Clemmons,  Roper.  

P.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell  

C.  H.  McLendon,  Mt.  Olive  

W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4 

E.  A.  House,  Dudley...-  

N.  A.  Cheek,  Fremont  

H.  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro.—  

J.  R.  Edelin,  Wilkesboro  

Robert  Johnson,  Elm  City  

E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson  


I-A 
II-A 

I-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


II-B 


II-A 

I-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 


II-B 
I-A 
II-A 


II-A 


PRIVATE  SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS — (Colored) 


County  and 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 

City  Units 

Class 

Date 

BUNCOMBE 

Allen  Home....  

Miss  Carmen  Lowry,  Asheville  — 

I-A 

1924 

GUILFORD  

Lutheran  

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro  

I-B 

1923 

Palmer  Memorial  

Dr.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedaha  

I-A  ASA 

1923 

WAKE  

St.  Augustine  

Reginald  L.  Lynch,  Raleigh    

I-A 

1919 

WASHINGTON 

Mother  of  Mercy  

Sister  M.  DeChanlal,  Washington 

II-B 

1937 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS — (Colored) 

(Having  6  or  more  teachers) 


County  and 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 

City  Units 

Class  Date 

ALAMANCE 
Burlington... 


ALEXANDER. 
ANSON 

Wadesboro  

BEAUFORT  

Washington.... 
BERTIE  


BRUNSWICK. 
BUNCOMBE 
Asheville.  


BURKE 

Morganton.. 
CABARRUS 

Concord  

Kannapolis. 
CARTERET. 


CATAWBA 

Hickory  

CHATHAM  

CHOWAN 

Edenton—  

CLEVELAND  

Kings  Mountain. 

Shelby  

CRAVEN 

New  Bern  

CUMBERLAND 

Fayetteville  

DAVIDSON 

Lexington  

Thomasville  

DUBLIN.^..  

DURHAM 

Durham._  


EDGECOMBE 
Tarboro  


FORSYTH 

Winston-Salern.. 


FRANKLIN 

Frankhnton. 
GASTON..-_  


County  Training. 

Jordan  Sellars  

Happy  Plains..  


County  Training. 

Belhaven   

Washington.  

PoweUsville  

Windsor  

County  Training 


HiU  St  

Livingston  St. 
Mountain  St.. 


Morganton. 


Logan  

Center  View  

County  Training. 
Morehead  City  


Ridgeview. 
Siler  City... 


Edenton._. 

Douglas  

Davidson.. 
Shelby  


New  Bern. 


Newbold- 
Southside.. 


Dunbar  

Church  St  

County  Training. 

Douglas  

Wallace—.-  


East  Bend.. 
Lyon  Park.. 

Pearson  

Whitted.  


Princeville. 
Tarboro  


Columbia  Heights- 
Elementary  

Primary  

Fourteenth  St  

Kimberley  Park  

Woodland  Ave  


Person  

Belmont... 
Bessemer. 


J.  F.  Gunn,  Burhngton  

C.  J.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Burlington  

Robert  W.  Johnson,  Taylorsville. 


J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro.... 
G.  T.  Swinson,  Belhaven.... 

P.  S.  Jones,  Washington  

C.  G.  White,  PoweUsville... 
W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor.. 
A.  C.  Caviness,  Southport.. 


J.  H.  Michael,  Asheville  

Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Battle,  Asheville.. 
A.  E.  Manley,  Asheville  


P.  E.  Corpening,  Morganton. 


E.  L.  James,  Concord.  

W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis  

John  M.  Hodge,  Beaufort  

J.  W.  Campbell,  Morehead  City. 


A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory  „  

Samuel  A.  Kennedy,  Siler  City. 


D.  F.  Walker,  Edenton  

A.  W.  Foster,  Shelby   

R.  J.  Davidson,  Kings  Mountain.. 
Earl  C.  Horton,  Shelby  


J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern. 


S.  E.  Hughes,  Fayetteville  

Salina  M.  Melvin,  Fayetteville.. 


Arthur  Bingham,  Lexington. 
E.  L.  Peterson,  Thomasville.. 

J.  F.  E.  Normille,  Faison  

M.  S.  Branch,  Warsaw  

C.  W.  Dobbin,  Wallace.-  


F.  D.  Marshall,  Durham... 
J.  W.  Davidson,  Durham. 
E.  D.  Mickle,  Durham  

G.  A.  Edwards,  Durham... 


W.  G.  Byers,  Tarboro  

W.  A.  Pattillo,  Tarboro. 


A.  H.  Anderson,  Winston-Salem  

Mrs.  LiUian  WiUiams,  Winston-Salem 

U.  S.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem  

J.  W.  Paisley,  Winston-Salem.  

R.  W.  Brown,  Winston-Salem  


Mrs.  Carrie  D.  Hawkins,  Frankhnton 

C.  J.  B.  Reid,  Behnont  

C.  B.  Stewart,  Bessemer  City  I 


II-B 


1936 


II-B 


II-B 


II-A 


I-A 


II-B 


1934 


1936 


1936 


1936 


1934 


II-B 
II-A 


1936 
1936 
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Cotinty  and 
City  Units 

GASTON 

Gastonia  

GRANVILLE 

Oxford  

GREENE  

GUILFORD 
Greensboro..- 


High  Point  

HALIFAX  

Enfield-  

Roanoke  Rapids 

Weldon-  

HARNETT  

HENDERSON 

Hendersonville.... 
HERTFORD  

HOKE._  

IREDELL 

Statesville  

JOHNSTON  


School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


LEE._  

LENOIR  

Kinston  

MARTIN  

MECKLENBURG 
Charlotte.^  


MOORE  

Pinehurst.   

Southern  Pines  

NASH  

Rocky  Mount  


NEW  HANOVER. 


Highland-  

Graded-    

Orphanage   - 

County  Training. 

Jacksonville  

J.  C.  Price  

Washington  St.- 

Grammar  

Primary  

Fairview  

Leonard  St  

Littleton  

Scotland  Neck  

Enfield.  

Roanoke  Rapids  

Weldon  

County  Training  .-. 
Shawtown   

Hendersonville  

Ahoskie   

Murfreesboro  

Waters  Training  

Raeford  

Morning  Side.  

Clayton  

Four  Oaks—  

Princeton   

Selma—  

Short  Journey  

Smithfield  

Wilson's  Mills  

County  Training  ... 

LaGrange  _  

Adkins—  

Tower  HilL  

Oak  City  

Robersonville  

Williamston  

Alexander  St  

Biddleville  

Fairview  

Isabella  Wyche  

Morgan  

Myers  St  

Berkeley  

Pinehurst   

W.  Southern  Pines... 
County  Training — 

Spring  Hope  

HoUand  

Holly  St  

Lincoln  

Peabody  

Williston  Grammar. 
Williston  Primary... 


T.  C.  Tillman,  Gastonia. 


J.  W.  Hall,  Oxford  

Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford  

L.  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Snow  Hi 

J.  S.  Leary,  Greensboro.  .. 
A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensboro.. 


W.  L.  Jones,  Greensboro   

Mrs.  Mamie  Scarlette,  Greensboro. 
Mytrolene  L.  Graye,  High  Point.... 

S.  S.  Whitted,  High  Point  

Alphonso  Finch,  Littleton.  

A.  R.  Dees,  Scotland  Neck  

Montera  Davis,  Enfield  

D.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

E.  G.  Hubert,  Weldon  

J.  T.  Turner,  Dunn  

J.  S.  Spivey,  Lillington  


W.  M.  Robinson,  Hendersonville. 

H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie  

Geo.  T.  Rouson,  Murfreesboro  

H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton  

D.  P.  Scurlock,  Raeford  


Frank  A.  Tohver,  Statesville  

N.  L.  Cannady,  Clayton  

M.  L.  Wilson,  Four  Oaks  

G.  W.  Bryant,  Princeton  

W.  J.  McLean,  Selma  

Mrs.  Eva  J.  Cooper,  Smithfield. 

W.  R.  CoUins,  Smithfield...  

Robt.  Lee  Holt,  Wilson's  Mills  . 

W.  H.  Wicker,  Sanford.  

Emmett  B.  Frink,  LaGrange  

Wm.  M.  McElrath,  Kinston  

James  A.  Harper,  Kinston  

Jas.  W.  Grimes,  Oak  City  

E.  G.  Armistead,  Robersonville. 
E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  


Janie  B.  Wallace,  Charlotte..  

S.  O.  Perrin,  Charlotte  

M.  G.  Davis,  Charlotte....  

Beulah  D.  Moore,  Charlotte  

E.  R.  Anderson,  Charlotte  

Mary  Wyche,  Charlotte  

J.  F.  McRae,  Aberdeen  

H.  O.  Johnson,  Pinehurst  

B.  F.  Brown,  Southern  Pines  

W.  L.  Greene,  Nashville  

D.  A.  Thomas,  Spring  Hope  

Boyd  L.  Ancrum,  Rocky  Mount  

Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Pridgen,  Rocky  Mt.... 
Chas.  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount  

C.  H.  McDonald,  Wilmington  

Fred  J.  Rogers,  Wilmington  _  

Booker  T.  Washington,  Wilmingtor. 


II-B 


1936 


II-A 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


1930 
1930 


1930 
1930 


II-A 


1934 


II-A 


1936 


I-A 
I-B 


II-B 


II-B 


1936 
1936 


1936 


1934 
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County  and 

School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 

City  Units 

Class  Date 

NORTHAMPTON- 


ONSLOW  

ORANGE 

Chapel  Hill  

PAMLICO  

PASQUOTANK 

Elizabeth  City. 

PENDER  

PERQUIMANS- 
PERSON  

PITT  

Greenville  

RICHMOND 
Hamlet   

Rockingham  

ROBESON.-  

Lumberton  

Red  Springs  

ROCKINGHAM 

Leaks  vi  He  

Reidsville  

ROWAN  

Salisbury  

RUTHERFORD 
SAMPSON 

Clinton.   

SCOTLAND  

Stanly..  

UNION 

Monroe  

VANCE 

Henderson.-  

WAKE  


Raleigh. 


WARREN. 


Garysburg  

Rich  Square  

Woodland  

Georgetown  _  

County  Training.... 
County  Training.  .. 

Banks  St  

P.  W.  Moore  

Training  

Burgaw   . 

Rocky  Point  

Hertford  

County  Training.... 

Bethel  

Farmville  

Fifth  St...._  

Fleming  St.  

Capital  Highway.  .- 

Pine  St  

Rockingham  

Fairmont.-  

Hilly  Branch  

Maxton  

St.  Pauls  

Redstone  Academy 

Thompson  

Red  Springs  

Douglas    

Branch  St  

Washington.  

Dunbar  

Lincoln  

Monroe  St  

New  Hope   .. 

Clinton  

Laurinburg  

Badin  

Norwood  

Winchester  Ave  

Central  

Berry  O'Kelly  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Riley  HiU  

Wakefield-Zebulon. 

Wake  Forest.-  

Wendell.  

Crosby -Gar  field  

Lucile  Hunter  

Oberlin  

Washington—  

Hawkins   

County  Training.... 


J.  W.  Wiley,  Garysburg  

W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square  

Willie  M.  Jeffries,  Woodland  

J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville  ... 

H.  M.  Holmes,  Chapel  HiU  

Walter  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro  

C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City  

E.  A.  Anderson,  EHzabeth  City.. 
S.  D.  Williams,  Elizabeth  City.  .. 

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw  

John  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point  

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford  

J.  Warren  Baldwin,  Roxboro  

J.  H.  Carraway,  Bethel    . 

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville  

Sadie  I.  Saulter,  Greenville   

C.  M.  Eppes,  Greenville.--  

J.  W.  Mask,  Hamlet  

Flora  P.  Mask,  Hamlet  „  

R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham  

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Fairmont  

Lewis  V.  Jones,  Lumberton.....  

R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton  

J.  E.  Bryan,  St.  Pauls  

J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton  

Wm.  Knuckles,  Lumberton  

J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs  

E.  H.  Bayliss,  Leaksville  

Mrs.  LoUa  B.  Powell,  Reidsville.. 

J.  A.  McRae,  Reidsville  

S.  E.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Salisbury.  

C.  A.  Carson,  Salisbury  

Annie  R.  Lowery,  Salisbury  

L.  C.  Meacham,  Rutherford  ton... 

M.  D.  Coley,  Clinton  

I.  E.  Johnson,  Laurinburg  

J.  D.  Bean,  Badin  

S.  S.  Carpenter,  Norwood  

W.  E.  Knight,  Monroe  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Henderson  

E.  A.  Johnson,  Method.  

Joseph  S.  Davis,  Fuquay  Springs 

C.  A.  Marriott,  Garner  

Geo.  H.  Young,  Wendell,  R.  2  

R.  A.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Zebulon  

L.  R.  Best,  Wake  Forest  

W.  S.  Stewart,  Wendell  

W.  H.  Fuller,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Julia  A.  Williams,  Raleigh.. 

Rosabelle  E.  Manly,  Raleigh  

M.  W.  Akins,  Raleigh  

D.  M.  Jarnigan,  Warrenton  

G.  E.  Cheek,  Warrenton,  R.  1  


II-B 


II-A 


1934 


1934 


II-B 


I-B 
I-A 
II-B 


1934 


1937 
1936 
1936 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
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FOREWORD 


Home  economics  by  its  name  is  concerned  with  the  home  and  those  who 
live  in  it.  The  purpose  of  a  course  in  this  field  is  to  fit  the  individual  for 
the  pursuits  connected  with  the  home.  These  include  the  provision  of 
food  and  clothing  for  the  family,  care  and  guidance  of  children,  main- 
tenance of  health  and  home  care  of  the  sick,  the  management  of  all  re- 
sources available  to  the  home,  maintenance  of  satisfactory  family  rela- 
tionships, and  the  application  of  art,  music  and  literature  to  the  home. 

We  have  long  been  aware  that  the  home  has  been  the  stabilizing  force 
of  society.  An  individual,  to  make  his  maximum  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  society,  requires  an  environment  which  protects  his  mental 
and  physical  health,  satisfies  his  spiritual  urge,  promotes  his  creative 
abilities,  and  encourages  the  development  of  that  which  is  inherently 
good. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bulletin  presented  herewith  will  go  far  toward  se- 
curing these  objectives. 


State  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  histruction. 


January  10,  1938. 


PREFACE 


In  no  field  of  public  school  education  have  there  been  more  definite  and 
far-reaching  changes  during  the  past  decade  than  in  home-making  edu- 
cation. These  changes  have  been  evolutionary  in  their  effect  upon  the 
program  as  offered  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina.  From  a  very  practi- 
cal course  dealing  purely  with  material  things,  such  as  skill  in  the  hand- 
ling of  foods  and  clothing,  has  come  about  a  new  attitude  and  interest  in 
the  solving  of  the  problems  that  relate  to  the  homes  of  our  people,  so  that 
today  the  instruction  in  home  economics  has  to  do  with  every  interest  and 
activity  of  the  American  Home-maker. 

The  content  of  the  course,  as  outlined  in  this  bulletin,  has  a  very  dis- 
tinct value  in  the  improvement  of  the  economic,  social,  cultural  and 
spiritual  life  of  those  who  come  within  its  infiuence.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  home  economics  education  today  is  to  produce  and  preserve  a  type  of 
home  which  meets  the  highest  American  ideals. 

This  course  of  study  is  the  result  of  five  years  of  very  careful  and  pains- 
taking work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  home  economics  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  their  pupils,  the  teacher  training  staff  of  the  Woman's  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  supervisory  staff  in  the  Home 
Economics  Department  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Through  frequent  conferences  and  study  of  typical  situations,  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  bring  together  the  very  best  that  is  to  be  obtained  and 
to  synthesize  it  into  a  chart  for  those  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  home 
economics  education  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  thfnk 
of  it  as  a  flexible  guide  subject  to  frequent  alterations  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  conditions  of  modern  society. 

This  bulletin  is  prepared  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of 
home  economics  with  the  hope  that  it  will  not  only  help  them  get  a  vision 
of  the  tremendous  opportunities  of  the  profession  to  which  they  are 
giving  themselves,  but  also  will  stimulate  greater  effort  for  professional 
improvement  and  social  service. 

T.  E.  Browne, 
Director,  Vocational  Education. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Interpretation 

Home  economics  is  that  phase  of  education  primarily  concerned  with 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  satisfying  home  life  through  the 
building  of  desirable  relationships  within  the  family  and  its  members, 
and  the  intelligent  use  of  the  resources  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  as  a  member  of  the  family  and  community  groups.  This  in- 
terpretation of  education  for  homemaking  is  expressed  in  the  principle 
underlying  the  three  year  high  school  program  suggested  herein:  Sharing 
Home  Life  for  the  Fullest  Possible  Development  of  the  Individual  as  a 
Member  of  the  Family  and  the  Making  of  Optimum  Contribution  to  the 
Home  and  to  the  Community.  This  underlying  principle  also  expresses  the 
relation  of  education  for  homemaking  to  the  purpose  of  general  education 
as  it  has  been  set  up  in  the  progress  report  for  science: 

"THE  PURPOSE  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION  IS  TO  PROVIDE 
RICH  AND  MEANINGFUL  EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  BASIC  AS- 
PECTS OF  LIVING,  SO  DIRECTED  AS  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
FULLEST  POSSIBLE  REALIZATION  OF  PERSONAL  POTEN- 
TIALITIES, AND  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  PARTICIPATION 
IN  A  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETY."* 

In  so  far  as  the  meaningful  experiences  of  every-day  living  to  be  found 
in  the  home  are  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  course  of 
study,  will  home  economics  contribute  toward  this  general  purpose  of 
education;  and  in  so  far  as  these  experiences  are  related  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  individual,  will  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the 
individual  be  realized. 

Development  of  the  Course  of  Study 

In  developing  this  course  of  study,  which  is  organized  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  direction  is  suggested  through  a  major  emphasis 
for  each  year.  Through  observation  of  adolescents  as  growing  individuals, 
the  teacher  becomes  conscious  that  they  need  a  better  understanding  of 
their  own  immediate,  personal,  social,  and  economic  relationships.  These 
observations,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  adolescent's  chief  interest 
is  in  self,  furnished  the  suggestion  for  the  first  year  program — directing  the 
attention  of  the  individual  toivard  personal  development. 

As  individuals  gain  desirable  appreciations,  understandings,  attitudes, 
and  abilities  in  the  area  of  the  home,  they  will  make  a  contribution  to  the 
family  and  social  group.  This  development  will  form  a  foundation  for  the 
work  of  the  seco7id  year,  with  its  emphasis  on  encouraging  the  integration  of 
the  individual  and  her  home  life.  This  integration  will  progress  as  she  comes 
to  understand  the  contribution  that  the  wise  use  of  her  resources  make  to 
happy  family  life. 


♦Science  in  General  Education.  A  Progress  Report  prepared  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Secondary  School  Curriculum  of  the  Progressive  Education  Association.    New  York,  1937. 
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The  emphasis  in  the  third  year  is  directed  toward  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual interests  and  skills  for  a  fuller  home  and  community  life.  Opportunity 
for  this  development  is  to  be  brought  about  through  the  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  individual,  family,  and  community  resources.  As  members  of  the 
family  and  community,  the  interests  of  the  individual  become  important 
when  they  aid  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation  or  avocation  which  will  allow 
them  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  life  of  their  family  and  community 
groups. 

The  material  for  this  course  of  study  has  been  developed  with  the  idea  of 
appropriateness  to  the  high  school  girls'  interests.  The  organization  of 
this  material  into  teaching  units  is  expressed  in  terms  of  objectives;  gener- 
alizations, or  major  understandings ;  problems  and  questions;  experiences 
and  activities;  and  outcomes  or  educational  values.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  use  pupil  terminology  throughout,  with  a  pupil  purpose  given  for 
each  experience. 

The  problems,  questions,  experiences,  and  activities  are  only  offered  to 
suggest  and  guide  the  teacher  in  making  her  own  course  of  study.  Subject 
matter  is  suggested  through  the  problems  which  it  is  believed  can  be  solved 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  experiences  selected  in  relationship  to  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  pupils. 

The  pupil  objectives  for  the  year  and  those  for  each  unit  are  set  at  what 
seems  to  be  attainable  levels,  with  such  gradation  in  these  levels  as  will 
encourage  growth  and  maintain  interest.  The  generalizations  or  major 
understandings  are  offered  with  the  belief  that  they  are  closely  enough  re- 
lated to  the  life  of  the  pupil  to  be  capable  of  development  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  that  they  possess  sufficient  meaning  for  the  pupils  to  enable  them 
to  be  used  in  the  interpretation  of  new  situations.  The  degree  to  which  the 
pupils  will  reach  an  understanding  of,  for  example,  the  relationship  of  one's 
daily  food  to  one's  efficiency  will  vary  with  the  interest  and  ability  of  the 
pupils  and  the  way  it  is  developed  by  the  teacher.  Outcomes  or  educational 
values  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  appreciations,  understandings,  abili- 
ties, interests,  and  evidences  of  desirable  behavior  of  the  pupils. 

While  no  course  has  been  set  up  for  boys,  it  is  believed  that  this  course 
of  study  offers  many  suggestions.  Emphasis  given  any  unit  of  work  will 
depend  upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  class  members  and  the  type  of 
the  community. 

In  setting  up  the  course  of  study,  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  in  mind 
material  taught  in  related  subjects,  selecting  it  for  its  close  application  to 
home  living.  The  teacher  will  need  to  know  the  placement  of  other 
courses  in  the  school  curriculum  and  should  add  new  material  to  any  unit 
wher(5ver  it  is  needed. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  WHICH  MAY  SERVE  AS  A  GUIDE  IN 
THE  USE  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


1.  The  purpose  of  this  course  of  study  is  to  offer  suggestions  which  will 
assist  the  teacher  of  home  economics  in  providing  meaningful  ex- 
periences for  her  pupils,  and  to  direct  her  attention  toward  their 

development  as  individuals  within  a  family  and  social  group. 

2.  The  teacher  may  use  these  suggestions  in  guiding  her  pupils  to  set  up 
their  own  attainable  objectives,  select  their  own  problems,  experi- 
ences, and  activities,  determine  their  own  outcomes,  and  develop 
their  own  understandings  or  generalizations. 

3.  Satisfactory  guidance  can  bGSt  be  given  when  the  teacher  is  familiar 
with  the  environments  of  the  pupils  in  school,  home,  and  community. 

4.  An  overview  of  community  situations  may  be  obtained  by:  visiting 
the  community  before  school  begins;  studying  community  surveys, 
check  lists,  and  questionnaires;  holding  conferences  with  the  school 
principal  and  other  community  leaders;  and  visiting  the  homes  of 
pupils  during  the  school  year. 

5.  Methods  of  instruction  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  objectives  set 
up  and  the  composition  of  the  class.  An  understanding  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  limitations  of  each  pupil  should  aid  in  the  choice  of 
method  for  any  given  situation. 

6.  The  method  of  teaching  in  which  true-to-life  problems  are  presented 
will  give  opportunity  for  pupil  participation  through  discussion, 
demonstration,  laboratory,  and  project  experiences.  These  problems 
should  be  formulated  by  members  of  the  class  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher.  They  will  be  stimulating  and  valuable  in  so  far  as  they 
grow  out  of  the  everyday  living  of  the  individual  pupils. 

7.  Case  studies  presented  by  the  teacher  or  by  members  of  the  class 
often  aid  in  stimulating  interest  and  in  solving  the  more  intimate 
problems  of  personal  and  family  life. 

8.  Various  methods  may  be  effectively  combined  to  give  the  maximum 
opportunity  for  learning  to  take  place.  Provision  should  be  made  for 
individual  and  group  experiences.  Home  projects,  probably  more 
than  any  other  method,  provide  for  a  recognition  of  individual  differ- 
ences and  also  give  opportunity  for  group  activities  within  the  home. 

9.  Real  opportunity  for  pupils  to  advance  from  their  own  level  will  be 
possible  when  the  teacher  comes  to  know  the  members  of  her  class 
as  individuals,  and  to  recognize  that  within  each  group  there  will  be 
differences  in  abilities,  innate  capacities,  interests,  and  experiences. 

10.  Objectives  are  meant  to  give  direction  to  the  procedure  used  for  in- 
struction. Only  as  the  teacher  gives  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to 
set  up,  through  her  guidance,  their  own  objectives,  will  they  become 
conscious  of  their  real  purpose. 
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11.  Experiences  will  be  most  valuable  as  learning  situations,  if  satis- 
factions are  received  and  if  opportunity  is  given  for  desirable  changes 
in  behavior  to  become  a  part  of  the  every-day  living  of  the  individual. 

12.  Experience  becomes  more  truly  a  learning  process  when  it  allows  the 
pupil  to  live  through  actual  situations.  As  the  pupils  find  these  ex- 
periences purposeful  for  themselves,  will  attitudes  of  mind  be  formed 
conducive  to  further  learning. 

13.  The  development  by  the  pupils  of  a  few  core  understandings  or  gen- 
eralizations are  more  meaningful  than  are  an  accumulation  of  many 
isolated  facts. 

14.  A  generalization  is  an  understanding  which  possesses  sufficient 
meaning  to  enable  one  to  apply  it  to  the  interpretation  of  new 
situations,  and  to  result,  if  applied,  in  significant  changes  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  individual. 

15.  The  teacher's  concept  of  a  generalization  must  be  clear  cut  in  order 
to  serve  as  a  guide  in  helping  the  pupils  select  those  experiences 
which  are  needed  to  build  their  major  understandings. 

16.  Generalizations  are  not  to  be  given  to  the  pupil  as  such.  To  be  of 
value  they  should  be  developed  through  individual  experiences. 
Pupils  often  come  to  school  with  generalizations  growing  out  of 
previous  out-of-school  and  school  experiences.  These  will  be  en- 
larged and  take  on  new  meaning  as  they  are  found  to  be  usable  in 
solving  new  problems. 

17.  The  ability  of  students  to  apply  generalizations  to  the  solution  of  new 
problems  is  usually  an  excellent  test  of  the  adequacy  of  instruction. 

18.  It  is  most  important  that  a  method  of  evaluating  the  results  of  in- 
struction be  planned  in  relation  to  the  objectives  for  each  unit  and 
course.  Outcomes  are  evidences  of  pupil  growth  to  be  observed  in 
and  out  of  school  in  terms  of  desirable  attitudes,  understandings, 
appreciations,  habits,  and  skills.  Progress  should  always  be  noted  in 
relation  to  the  background  of  experience,  innate  capacity,  and  effort 
of  the  individual. 

19.  Since  certain  learning  experiences  might  best  be  carried  on  outside 
the  classroom,  definite  provision  should  be  made  for  the  teacher  to 
hold  conferences  with  pupils  and  to  make  home  contacts  during  the 
school  day,  in  order  to  guide  their  outside-the-classroom  learning 
experiences. 

20.  An  understanding  of  the  need  for  a  well-rounded  program  in  home 
economics  will  aid  the  teacher  to  use  this  course  of  study  in  guiding 
her  pupils  through  the  three  years'  program  to  the  fullest  sharing  of 
home  life  for  the  development  of  the  individual  in  order  to  make 
an  optimum  contribution  to  home  and  community. 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  HOME  ECONOMICS 

PROGRAM 


I.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual 
pupils,  their  homes,  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live,  as  a 
basis  for  the  planning  and  adapting  the  course  of  study. 

II.  To  provide  experience  for  the  pupils  which  will  promote  their  in- 
telligent and  independent  solution  of  personal  and  home  problems. 

III.  To  use  the  home  and  personal  experiences  of  the  pupils  as  materials 
of  instruction  for  enriching  the  homemaking  course. 

IV.  To  promote  the  integration  of  the  students  with  the  family  group 
through  encouraging  home  activities. 

V.  To  measure  the  results  of  the  instruction  in  terms  of  pupil  growth 
through  observable  evidences  in  the  students  and  in  their  homes. 

VI.  To  interpret  the  philosophy  of  home  economics  education  to  school 
officials,  other  teachers,  and  people  of  the  community. 

VII.  To  work  toward  the  integration  of  the  home  economics  course  and 
the  total  school  curriculum. 

VIII.  To  use  all  available  opportunities  for  personal  growth  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  changes  which  affect  the 
home. 

IX.  To  guide  the  student: 

A.  As  an  individual, 

1.  in  understanding  the  contribution  that  homemaking  training 
may  make  in  setting  up  and  attaining  personal,  social,  home, 
and  vocational  goals. 

2.  in  understanding  the  vital  relation  of  beauty  to  everyday 
living  through  the  discovery  and  use  of  the  beautiful. 

3.  in  developing  some  basic  judgment  for  planning  and  using 
one's  own  money,  time,  and  energy. 

4.  in  making  and  maintaining  satisfactory  relations  with  others. 

5.  in  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  home  in  the  best  de- 
velopment of  each  member  of  the  family  group. 

B.  As  a  member  of  the  home,  in  gaining  an  understanding  of  and 
greater  ability  to  make  the  best  use  of  individual  and  family 
resources. 

C.  As  a  member  of  the  community,  in  developing  skills  in  the  man- 
agement of  resources  as  they  affect  the  individual,  the  home,  and 
the  community. 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  APPROACH  TO  EACH  OF 
THE  THREE  YEAR  COURSES  OF 
THE  PROGRAM 


Sharing  Home  Life  For  The  Fullest  Possible  Development  Of  The 
Individual  As  A  Member  Of  The  Family  And  The 
Making  Of  Optimum  Contribution  To  The  Home 
And  To  The  Community 


HOME  ECONOMICS  I. 

The  development  of  the  individual  for  happier  and  more  wholesome 
living  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  first  year  of  home  economics  is 
built.  Believing  that  the  adolescent  period  is  one  of  change  and  adjust- 
ment to  a  world  of  change,  the  work  in  the  first  year  is  directed  toward 
aiding  the  pupils  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  personal 
development  to  every-day  living.  Pupils  as  members  of  a  social  group — 
their  family  and  their  community — owe  it  to  themselves  to  appear  at  their 
best  at  all  times.  Because  of  this  and  of  the  natural  interest  of  the 
adolescent,  "How  I  Appear  at  My  Best"  has  been  chosen  and  developed  to 
guide  the  pupils  in  making  their  best  appearance.  Personal  appearance 
has  been  interpreted  as  having  both  a  physical  and  mental  meaning,  which 
is  influenced  by  these  factors:  personal  grooming,  health,  surroundings, 
clothing,  food,  and  social  development. 

Before  the  teacher  can  guide  the  pupil  toward  a  happier  and  more 
wholesome  life,  she  herself  should  have  a  keen  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  personal  development  to  everyday  living,  and  she  herself 
must  have  found  happiness  and  satisfaction  from  the  contributions  that 
these  make  to  home  and  society.  The  teacher  should  also  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  influence  upon  the  pupil  of  the  home  and  school;  of  the 
fact  that  habits  once  formed  are  difficult  to  break;  that  best  habit 
formation  comes  as  a  result  of  continued  pleasant  and  profitable  exper- 
iences; that  evidences  of  educational  values  are  to  be  looked  for  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  classroom;  that  the  outcomes  which  result  may 
or  may  not  be  of  educational  value  or  inducive  to  further  learning;  that 
often  many  activities  are  necessary  before  real  understanding  can  take 
place  which  will  direct  the  behavior  of  the  individual;  above  all,  that  the 
teacher  must  have  an  understanding  of  adolescents — their  mental  atti- 
tudes, their  physical  growth,  and  their  need  for  adult  guidance. 

Personal  grooming,  health,  satisfying  surroundings,  food,  clothing,  and 
social  development  will  aid  the  pupils  in  appearing  at  their  best  only  as 
they  understand  the  relation  of  these  factors  to  their  own  personal  de- 
velopment, to  the  extent  to  which  they  believe  in  the  contribution  these 
make  to  relations  with  friends  and  family,  and  to  the  degree  to  which  they 
receive  satisfying  results  from  the  various  experiences  which  their  en- 
vironment provides. 
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While  the  sequence  herein  suggested  in  the  arrangement  of  the  units 
gives  consideration  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  natural  interests  of  the 
pupils,  the  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  sequence  which  she  de- 
cides to  use  in  any  one  year  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  pupils,  home  community  circumstances  such  as  availability  of 
money  or  foods  in  season,  and  the  program  and  equipment  of  the  school. 

Each  unit  is  developed  so  as  to  guide  the  pupils  in  gaining  interests, 
attitudes,  and  abilities,  which,  if  incorporated  into  their  everyday  living 
and  behavior,  will  definitely  aid  them  in  making  their  optimum  contri- 
bution to  home  and  community  life  through  appearing  well  at  all  times. 

Major  Objective  for  First  Year: 

Understanding  of  the  relationship  of  personal  development  to  everyday 
living. 

Approach : 

The  individual,  by  directing  attention  to  continuous  personal  develop- 
ment, makes  a  contribution  to  the  family  and  social  group. 
What  are  the  activities  of  your  day? 

How  do  you  think  you  might  benefit  by  increasing  your  ability  to  carry 
on  these  activities? 

Which  of  these  are  of  greatest  interest  to  you? 

Into  what  divisions  or  units  might  these  activities  be  organized  for  study 
during  the  year? 

Suggested  Units  for  the  First  Year: 

1.  Personal  grooming  and  health  as  it  affects  one's  appearance 

2.  Satisfying  surroundings. 

3.  Clothing  as  it  affects  the  high  school  girl 

4.  Food  as  it  affects  the  high  school  girl. 

5.  Personal  and  social  development. 


Home  Economics  Education  for  High  Schools 
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PERSONAL  GROOMING  AND  HEALTH  AS  ITS  AFFECTS  ONE'S 

APPEARANCE 

Objectives: 

1.  An    understanding   of   the   characteristics   which   constitute  good 
grooming. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  part  that  health  plays  in  one's  good  ap- 
pearance and  behavior. 

3.  An   understanding  of   the  contribution   that   good   grooming  and 
health  makes  to  everyday  living. 

4.  Ability  to  give  the  body  intelligent  care. 

5.  Forming  desirable  habits  that  will  aid  in  maintaining  a  good  ap- 
pearance. 

Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  Good  personal  appearance  is  conducive  to  self-confidence  and  self- 
respect. 

2.  Personal  grooming  and  appropriate  clothing  help  the  individual  to 
make  a  good  impression. 

3.  Good  posture  helps  to  make  one  attractive  and  influences  the  proper 
functioning  of  body  processes. 

4.  Clothing  and  its  care  has  a  direct  effect  on  emotional  reactions  which 
are  important  to  personal  appearance. 

5.  Storage  affects  the  general  appearance  and  upkeep  of  garments. 

6.  Good  health  is  fundamental  for  the  maintenance  of  a  good  ap- 
pearance. 

Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Major  Understandings  or  Generalizations 

Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


Many  of  the  activi- 
ties listed  when  the 
work  for  the  year 
was  being  planned 
were  concerned  with 
making  a  good  ap- 
pearance. 

What  part  does 
this  have  in  one's 
everyday  living? 


1.  Checking  daily  activities 
which  are  concerned  with 
one's  appearance; 

2.  estimating  the  amount  of 
time  spent; 

3.  citing  instances  which 
show  the  effects  of  good 
grooming  and  good  health: 

Purpose — to  understand  bet- 
ter the  relation  of  making 
a  good  appearance  to 
everyday  living. 


A  realization  of 
the  place  that  mak- 
ing a  good  appear- 
ance occupies  in  ev- 
eryday living. 


What  accomplish- 
ments will  one  need 
to  have  in  order  to 
be  able  to  make  a 
good  appearance? 


What  information 
does  one  need  in  or- 
der to  select  and  pur- 
chase reliable  ma- 
terials? 


Listing  accomplishments 
needed: 

Purpose — to  become  more  con- 
scious of  those  which  will 
aid  in  making  a  good  ap- 
pearance. 

Studying  source  material: 
Purpose — to  gain  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  the 
selection  and  purchase  of 
cosmetics. 


A  realization  that 
cosmetics  should  be 
selected  with  care. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


What  care  should 
be  given  to  the  body? 


What  care  should 
be  given  to  clothing? 


1.  Studying  reference  mate- 
rials v^hich  give  informa- 
tion concerning  the  care  of 
the  body — hair,  hands, 
feet,  etc.; 

2.  observing  demonstrations 
of  techniques  —  hair  ar- 
rangement, manicure,  etc.: 

Pui'pose — to  become  familiar 
with  the  techniques  and 
materials  necessary  for 
good  grooming. 

Practicing  the  above  tech- 
niques as  needed: 

Purpose — to  gain  the  ability 
to  use  the  techniques  need- 
ed for  personal  good 
grooming. 

1.  Citing  instances  which 
show  the  needs  to  be  met; 

2.  relating  instances  which 
show  how  clothing  may  be 
cared  for; 

3.  observing  the  means  used 
by  mother; 

4.  talking  with  acquaint- 
ances who  appear  well- 
groomed  : 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  various  needs  in 
giving  clothing  good  care. 


Further  ability  to 
become  a  well- 
groomed  person. 


Studying  needs  for  the  care 
of  clothing  such  as:  closet 
equipment,  drawer  space, 
cleansing  agents,  mending 
materials: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  type  of 
equipment  and  materials 
which  will  aid  in  giving 
clothing  good  care. 

Visiting  stores: 

Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  the  type  of  equipment 
and  materials  available, 
and  the  prices  of  such. 

Reporting  and  demonstrating 
some  particular  technique: 

Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  various  techniques 
used  in  caring  for  cloth- 
ing. 


An  understanding 
of  the  aids  which 
may  be  used  in  car- 
ing for  clothing. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


In  what  ways  does 
health  affect  one's 
appearance? 


What  health  habits 
should  one  practice? 


How  may  one's 
appearance  be  im- 
proved? 


REFERENCES . 


Cleaning  and  repairing  cloth- 
ing at  school: 

Purpose — to  improve  old  tech- 
niques and  acquire  new 
ones. 

Describing  someone  who  radi- 
ates health: 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  ways  health  affects 
the  appearance. 

1.  Listing  desirable  health 
habits; 

2.  checking  of  those  prac 
ticed; 

3.  studying  adolescent  needs: 
Purpose — 

1.  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  adoles- 
cent needs; 

2.  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  health 
habits  and  their  relation 
to  appearance. 

1.  Studying  self  for  good  and 
bad  points; 

2.  making  a  plan  which  will 
allow  for  good  grooming; 

3.  practicing  needed  health 
habits: 

Purpose — to  gain  some  ability 
to  care  for  oneself  and 
one's  belongings,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  make  a  good  ap- 
pearance. 


Donovan.    The  Mode  in  Dress  and  Home. 
Goodman.    Cosmetics  and  Your  Skin. 
Krueger.    Fundamentals  of  Personal  Hygiene. 
Lane.    Your  Carriage,  Madam. 
Leeds  and  Kaji.    Beauty  and  Health. 
Matthews.    Clothing  Selection  and  Care. 
Phillips.    Skin  Deep. 

Rathbone  and  Tarpley.    Fabrics  and  Dress. 

Reich  and  Siegler.    Consumer  Goods. 

Van  Duzer  and  Others.    Everyday  Living  for  Gir 

Williams.    Personal  Hygiene  Applied. 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 

Bulletin.    "Removing  Spots  and  Stains." 
Household  Finance  Corporation. 

Bulletin.    "Better  Buymanship." 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bulletins.    "Selection  and  Care  of  Clothing." 
"Beauty  at  Cost." 


Some  ability 
care  effectively 
clothing. 


to 
for 


A  desire  to  use 
health  practices. 


An  individual  im- 
provement in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group. 
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SECURING  SATISFYING  SURROUNDINGS 

Objectives; 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  many  forms  in  which  beauty  is  present  in 
one's  surroundings  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  way  one's  surroundings  may  add  to  the 
ease  of  making  a  good  appearance. 

3.  A  realization  that  adequate  space  for  the  needs  of  the  individual 
should  be  provided. 

4.  An  understanding  that  convenience,  comfort,  and  usefulness  aids 
in  securing  satisfying  surroundings. 

5.  An  ability  to  create  and  enjoy  beauty  in  one's  environment. 

Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  Beauty  may  be  found  all  around  us  and  may  be  easily  recognized  if 
we  know  how  to  look  for  it. 

2.  An  understanding  of  art  principles  through  the  use  of  color,  line, 
and  form  leads  to  an  appreciation  of  beauty. 

3.  Creating  beauty  in  one's  environment  aids  in  establishing  more 
satisfying  surroundings. 

4.  Adequate  space  for  caring  for  one's  belongings  and  for  carrying  on 
one's  activities  aid  in  securing  satisfying  surroundings. 

5.  Comfort,  convenience,  and  usefulness  add  to  the  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction received  from  one's  surroundings. 

Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 

Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Elucational  Values 


"A  thing  of  beauty  is 
a  joy  forever; 

It's  loveliness  in- 
creases; it  will 
never 

Pass  into  nothing- 
ness; but  still 
will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us, 
and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams, 
and  health  and 
quiet  breathing." 
— Keats. 


Interpreting  the  quotations: 
Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  qualities  of  beauty 
which  make  it  live  forever. 


"If  eyes  were  made 

for  seeing, 
Then   beauty   is  its 

own    excuse  for 

being." 

— Emerson. 


1.  Recalling  places  which 
linger  in  one's  mind; 

2.  describing  pictures  and 
other  objects  which  are 
beautiful; 

3.  selecting  poems  or  quota- 
tions which  express  one's 
ideas  of  beauty: 

Purpose — to  become  more 
aware  of  the  forms  in 
which  beauty  may  be  ex- 
pressed. 


A  stimulation  of 
interest  in  seeking 
beauty  in  one's  sur- 
roundings. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


Hew  may  beauty 
be  obtained  in  one's 
surroundings? 


1.  Reporting  observations  of 
beauty  made  while  carry- 
ing on  some  activity  at 
home  or  school; 

2.  relating  satisfactions  re- 
ceived from  everyday  liv- 
ing: 

Purpose — to  become  more 
conscious  of  the  ways 
beauty  contributes  to  the 
making  of  one's  surround- 
ings satisfying. 

Studying  reference  materials: 
Purpose — to  find  the  means 
which  may  be  used  to  se- 
cure beauty. 

Studying  the  principles  of  art 
through  the  use  of  excel- 
lent examples: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  use  of 
these  art  principles. 

Judging  articles  —  vases, 
books,  textiles,  etc. 

Pm^pose — to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  use  of  these  art 
principles. 


A  consciousness  of 
the  beauty  to  be 
found  in  one's  sur- 
roundings which  add 
to  the  satisfactions 
in  everyday  living. 


Some  understand- 
ing of  the  qualities 
an  article  should 
possess  to  express 
beauty. 


Participating  in  such  activi- 
ties as: 

1.  arranging  flowers; 

2.  arranging  articles  on 
teacher's  desk; 

3.  arranging  center  pieces, 
using  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other 
pleasing  materials; 

4.  arranging  food  on 
plates; 

5.  arranging  material  on 
bulletin  board; 

6.  selecting  textiles  of 
pleasing  design; 

7.  mounting  and  hanging 
pictures; 

8.  rearranging  furniture; 

9.  collecting  illustrations 
of  balance,  rhythm, 
proportion,  etc.  through 
the  use  of  color,  line, 
and  form. 

Purpose — to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  use  of 
the  art  principles. 


Some  understand- 
ing of  the  application 
of  art  principles  to 
obtain  beauty  in 
one's  surroundings. 
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Problems  Experiences  and 

AND  Questions  Activities 


Having  a  place  for 
one's  belongings  and 
space  for  one's  activ- 
ities gives  satisfac- 
tion. How  may  this 
be  secured? 


How  do  conveni- 
ence, comfort,  and 
usefulness  aid  in  se- 
curing satisfaction? 


In  what  ways  can 
you  improve  your 
surroundings? 


1.  Listing  personal  belongings 
to  be  cared  for; 

2.  listing  activities  carried  on 
during  the  twenty-four 
hours: 

Purpose — to  discover  indi- 
vidual needs. 

Studying  reference  materials 
which  suggest  ways  of  al- 
lowing for: 

1.  storage, 

2.  personal  development, 

3.  grooming, 

4.  recreation. 

Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  various  ways  to  pro- 
vide space. 


Citing  instances  from  indi- 
vidual experiences: 

Purpose — to  show  how  con- 
venience, comfort,  and 
usefulness  may  add  to 
one's  satisfactions. 

1.  Making  an  individual  plan 
which  will  provide  a  place 
for  clothing,  cosmetics,  and 
other  personal  belongings; 

2.  rearranging  furnishings; 

3.  remaking  old  furnishings; 

4.  adding  new  furnishings: 
Purpose — to  discover  ways  of 

making  own  surroundings 
more  satisfying. 

Making  and  carrying  out  a 

group  plan: 
Purpose — to  improve  and  care 

for  surroundings  at  school. 


A  realization  of 
the  amount  and  kind 
of  space  required  to 
provide  for  individ- 
ual needs. 


A  better  under- 
s  t  a  n  d  i  n  g  of  the 
means  which  may  be 
used  to  provide  for 
space. 


Some  ability  t  o 
make  own  surround- 
ings more  satisfying. 


REFERENCES  : 


Donovan.    The  Mode  in  Dress  and  Home. 
Clark.    Old  Days  and  Old  Ways. 
Hine.    New  Flower  Arrangement. 
Justin  and  Rust.    Home  Living. 
Moore.    People  and  Art. 
Page.    In  Ole  Virginia. 

Ramsey.    Landscaping  the  Home  Grounds. 

Rockwell  and  Grayson.    Floiver  Arrangement. 

Russell  and  Wilson.    Ari  Training  Through  Home  Problems. 

Trilling  and  Williams.    Art  in  Home  and  Clothing. 

Van  Duzer.    Everyday  Living  for  Girls. 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 

Bulletin.    "Smart  Modern  Closets  Planned  for  Efficiency." 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bulletin.    "Closets  and  Other  Storage  Arrangements  for  the  Farm 
Home." 
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CLOTHING  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  HIGH  S(  HOOL  GIRL 
Objectives: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  appropriate  clothing  to 
one's  making  a  good  appearance. 

2.  Some  ability  to  dress  becomingly  and  appropriately,  within  one's 
income,  for  various  occasions. 

3.  Some  ability  to  choose  becoming  colors  and  designs. 

4.  Some  ability  to  plan,  purchase,  and  construct  one  or  more  simple 
and  satisfying  garments. 

5.  Some  ability  in  the  use  of  tools  for  sewing. 

6.  An  appreciation  of  the  relationship  of  appropriate  dress  to  a  well- 
adjusted  personality. 

Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  When  clothing  is  becoming  it  gives  pleasure,  poise,  and  satisfaction 
to  the  wearer. 

2.  Choice  of  color  and  design,  construction  and  style  make  some  gar- 
ments more  attractive  than  others. 

3.  It  is  wise  to  recognize  one's  abilities  when  planning  a  garment  for 
construction. 

4.  The  use  of  well-selected  tools  aid  one  in  attaining  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  the  construction  of  clothing. 

5.  Careful  selection  of  accessories  is  necessary  to  complete  the  costume 
of  a  well-dressed  person. 

Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 

Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


Some  one  has  said 
that  one  should  se- 
lect clothing  that 
would  give  joy  and 
would  enable  one  to 
surmount  difficulties. 
Do  you  have  this  in 
mind  when  selecting 
your  clothing?  How 
do  you  choose  that 
which  may  improve 
your  appearance? 


Relating  individual  experi- 
ences In  the  choice  of 
clothing; 

describing  people  whose  cloth- 
ing helps  them  to  make  a 
good  appearance: 

Purpose — to  understand  bet- 
ter the  contribution  well- 
selected  clothing  makes  to 
one's  appearance. 


An  understanding 
of  the  ways  one's 
clothing  affects  one's 
appearance. 


There  are  changes 
in  styles  and  color 
for  this  season; 
which  of  these  will 
be  more  becoming  to 
you? 


Studying  Illustrations  and 
other  source  materials: 

Purpose — to  find  factors  which 
Influence  the  choice  of 
clothing. 


Discussing  the  difference  be- 
tween fashion  and  style: 

Purpose — to  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  present 
trends. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


What  are  your 
most  becoming  col- 
ors? 


Studying  color  through  use  of 
various  illustrative  mate- 
rials : 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  color  in  its  relation  to 
dress. 


1.  Classifying  other  members 
and  self  according  to  color 
type; 

2.  selecting  becoming  colors 
for  class  members: 

Purpose — to  gain  some  under- 
standing of  the  use  of 
color  in  dress. 


What  designs  are 
most  becoming  to 
your  type? 


Studying  design  through  the 

use  of  various  illustrative 

material: 
Pur'pose — to  become  conscious 

of  design  in  its  relation  to 

dress. 


1.  Classifying  other  members 
of  class  according  to  per- 
sonality type; 

2.  selecting  designs  becoming 
to  the  individual: 

Purpose — to  gain  some  under- 
standing of  designs  becom- 
ing to  different  types  and 
to  self. 


An  understanding 
of  the  relation  of 
color  and  design  to 
the  individual. 

Some  ability  to  se- 
lect becoming  colors 
and  design. 


What  should  you 
know  about  materials 
that  will  aid  in  se- 
lecting clothing? 


Everyone  does  not 
have  the  same  abili- 
ty to  sew;  there- 
fore, all  will  not 
wish  to  make  the 
same  garments.  Of 
the  garments  you 
wish  to  have,  which 
do  you  think  you  can 
make? 

Although  some 
people  with  experi- 
ence  construct  gar- 


1.  Studying  and  making  re- 
ports concerning  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  fi- 
bers; 

2.  examining  and  testing  ma- 
terials to  aid  self  and  class 
members: 

Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  the  fibers  and  ways 
of  judging  materials. 

Discussing  garments  to  be 
made,  taking  into  consid- 
eration needs,  interests, 
money,  and  abilities; 

selecting  a  garment  to  be 
constructed : 

Purpose — to  gain  some  ability 
to  choose  and  construct  a 
garment  suitable  to  one's 
type. 

Exhibiting  the  different  types 
of  patterns  that  may  be 
obtained: 


A  realization  that 
one's  own  abilities 
should  be  considered 
in  selecting  a  gar- 
ment to  be  construct- 
ed. 


Some  ability  to  se- 
lect a  suitable  pat- 
tern for  the  individ- 
ual. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


ments  without  a  pat- 
tern, it  is  much  more 
satisfactory  for  the 
inexperienced  person 
to  use  a  commercial 
pattern.  What  should 
one  know  before  se- 
lecting a  pattern? 


Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  cost,  and  desirability 
of  each  type. 


Discussing  the  factors  affect- 
ing the  selection  of  pat- 
tern (size,  design,  suit- 
ability to  material  and 
cost) : 

Purpose — to  understand  bet- 
ter how  to  select  a  pat- 
tern. 


Some  knowledge 
and  ability  to  select 
patterns. 


How  will  you  se- 
lect material  suita- 
ble for  your  pattern? 


In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  every  task, 
one  must  learn  to 
use  tools  successful- 
ly. What  tools  shall 
we  need  to  work 
with? 


Studying  fashion  magazines; 

collecting  samples: 

Purpose — to  select  suitable 
material  and  pattern  for 
garment  to  be  constructed. 

Studying    various    types  of 

sewing  equipment: 
Purpose — to  select  those  most 

desirable. 

Practicing: 

Purpose — to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  use  and  care 
of  tools. 


Information  c  o  n- 
cerning  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  be  used 
in  constructing  a 
garment. 

Some  ability  to  use 
tools  effectively. 


Attractiveness  and 
orderliness  while 
working  in  the  lab- 
oratory have  been 
among  our  major  ob- 
jectives for  the  year. 
How  may  we  main- 
tain our  past  record 
and  work  coopera- 
tively, to  attain  sat- 
isfying garments? 

It  has  often  been 
said  that  after  the 
garment  has  been 
cut  correctly,  if  one 
works  carefully  and 
accurately,  the  con- 
struction is  compar- 
atively easy.  What 
should  one  be  able  to 
do  in  ordrr  to  cut 
accurately 


Setting  up  desirable  prac- 
tices: 

Purpose- — to  bring  about  co- 
operative use  of  the  lab- 
oratory equipment. 


Observing  the  demonstra- 
tion of  ways  to  use  pins, 
to  mark  notches  and  other 
indications,  to  use  scis- 
sors, and  to  make  simple 
alterations; 

measuring  own  pattern  to 
make  necessary  adjust- 
ments; 

placing  pattern  on  mate- 
rial according  to  instruc- 
tions on  pattern: 


A  realization  of 
the  value  of  work 
habits  and  attitudes. 


Some  understand- 
ing of  the  methods 
used  in  cutting  gar- 
ments to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


Purpose — in  order  that  gar- 
ment may  be  economically 
and  correctly  cut. 

What   should   one    1.  Studying  the  construction 


be  able  to  do  in  or- 
der to  construct  a 
garment  so  as  to  get 
most  satisfaction 
from  it? 


processes  that  will  be  need- 
ed in  making  the  selected 
garment; 

2.  observing  examples  of  va- 
rious seams  and  finishes 
in  garments; 

3.  observing  demonstration 
of  other  processes  as  need- 
ed— fitting,  setting  in 
sleeves,  putting  on  collar, 
or  making  a  hem: 

Purpose — in  order  that  the 
garment  may  give  satis- 
faction. 


Now  that  your  gar-    Setting  up  points  that  have 


Ability  to  construct 
a  satisfactory,  sim- 
ple garment. 


ments  are  completed, 
what  points  would 
you  consider  in  judg- 
ing your  finished 
product? 


been  considered,  such  as 
suitability  of  material  to 
wearer  and  occasion,  dura- 
bility of  construction,  and 
material,  etc.: 
Purpose — to  aid  in  judging 
garments  made. 

Participating  in  a  class-room 

fashion  show: 
Purpose — in  order  to  exhibit 

accomplishments    and  to 

profit  by  constructive  class 

criticism. 


The  ability  to  rec- 
ognize and  judge  an 
attractive  and  suita- 
ble garment. 


An  appreciation  of 
the  satisfactions  to 
be  experienced 
through  the  selection 
and  construction  of 
a  garment. 


REFERENCES . 


Donovan.    The  Mode  in  Dress  and  Home. 
Rathbone  and  Tarpley.    Fabrics  and  Dress. 
Ryan.    Your  Clothes  and  Personality. 
Todd.    Clothes  for  Girls. 

Trilling  and  Williams.    Ai't  in  Home  and  Clothing. 
Van  Gilder.    From  Thimble  to  Gown. 
Vogue.    Book  of  Practical  Dressmaking. 
Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company.  Manual. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bulletins.    "Fitting  Dresses  and  Blouses." 

"Selection  of  Cotton  Fabrics." 

"Score  Card  for  Judging  Clothing  Selection  and  Con- 
struction." 
William  Filene  and  Sons.  Golorscove. 
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FOOD  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIRL 
Objectives: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  relation  of  food  to  health,  and  a  keener 
interest  in  forming  and  maintaining  beneficial  food  habits. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  attractive,  palatable,  and  nourishing  food. 

3.  The  ability  to  plan  and  prepare  or  select  adequate  and  attractive 
school  lunches. 

4.  A  desire  to  organize  one's  work  so  that  time  and  energy  are  used 
most  effectively. 

5.  The  ability  to  plan,  purchase,  prepare,  and  serve  simple,  well- 
balanced,  and  attractive  meals. 

Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  One's  daily  food  has  a  direct  relationship  to  one's  efficiency. 

2.  Misleading  health  slogans  for  commercial  purposes  have  confused 
people  in  wise  selection  of  food. 

3.  Wise  selection  of  food  for  a  meal  depends  on  fundamental  knowl- 
edge of  various  foods. 

4.  Food,  carefully  selected,  prepared  and  served,  will  contribute  to 
one's  health  and  enjoyment  of  meals. 

5.  Time  and  energy  are  saved  and  satisfaction  is  obtained  through 
working  cooperatively  in  keeping  the  laboratory  attractive  and 
orderly. 

6.  Time  and  energy  are  important  in  calculating  the  cost  of  a  meal, 

7.  Good  table  etiquette  helps  to  make  one  feel  at  ease. 

8.  A  knowledge  of  social  customs  helps  one  to  feel  at  ease  in  public. 

9.  A  knowledge  of  types  of  refreshments,  decorations,  forms  of  enter- 
taining, duties  of  a  host,  hostess,  and  guest  help  one  to  enjoy  enter- 
taining and  being  entertained. 

10.  A  knowledge  of  various  products  offered  on  the  market  enables  one 
to  make  the  wisest  choice  for  her  needs. 

11.  A  knowledge  of  food  preparation  enables  one  to  be  of  greater  as- 
sistance at  home. 

12.  A  knowledge  of  various  techniques  involved  in  food  preparation 
makes  for  greater  efficiency  and  better  products. 

Suggested  Procedure  for  Working  ToAvard  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 


Problems 
AND  Questions 


Someone  has  said,  1. 
"Tell  me  what  a  man 
eats  and  how  he  eats 
it,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  he  is."     How  2. 
could  this  be  true? 

3. 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Supplementing  class  dis- 
cussion with  pictures 
which  illustrate  the  effects 
of  food  on  a  person; 
giving  impressions  of  the 
pictures  selected; 
giving  reasons  for  impres- 
sions: 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


A  desire  to  learn 
more  about  food  and 
its  vital  relation  to 
health. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


Since  foods  have  a 
definite  effect  upon 
the  health  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  indi- 
vidual, what  should 
one  knovvr  about  foods 
in  order  to  feel  and 
look  one's  best? 


In  order  to  work 
effectively  in  the  lab- 
oratory in  preparing 
meals,  what  prac- 
tices are  desirable? 


How  does  arrange- 
ment of  equipment 
and  working  space 
affect  our  ability  to 
manage? 


Purpose — to  become  conscious 
that  food  has  an  effect 
upon  the  health  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  individual. 

Studying  charts  and  other 
source  materials: 

Purpose — to  make  note  of 
facts  that  will  substan- 
tiate reasons  given  for  the 
above. 

Studying  various  source  ma- 
terials: 
Purpose — 

1.  to  understand  better 
the  importance  of  wise 
food  selection  in  keep- 
ing one's  self  in  good 
physical  condition; 

2.  to  become  informed 
concerning  the  uses  of 
food  in  the  body  and 
the  types  of  foods 
grouped  according  to 
use; 

3.  to  understand  better  the 
daily  food  requirement 
of  the  individual. 

Studying  menus: 

Purpose — to  select  those  that 
meet  the  necessary  food 
requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Planning  menus: 
Purpose — to  gain  experience 
in  menu  building. 

Studying  and  selecting  desir- 
able practices  in  house- 
keeping: 

Purpose — to  aid  in  keeping 
the  laboratory  clean  and 
orderly. 

Studying  floor  plans  of  kitch- 
ens: 

Purpose — to  be  able  to  judge 
arrangement  in  working 
units  better. 

Arranging  equipment  and  fur- 
niture in  the  laboratory: 

Purpose — to  improve  working 
units  where  it  is  possible. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  the  effect 
of  food  on  personal 
health. 


Some  ability  to 
plan  well-balanced 
meals. 

A  knowledge  of 
housekeeping  duties 
necessary  to  keep  a 
clean  and  orderly 
kitchen. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  the  ways 
the  arrangement  of 
equipment  and  furni- 
ture may  affect  effi- 
ciency in  laboratory. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Edi'cational  Values 


Many  of  us  help  at 
home  in  meal  prep- 
aration. What  sim- 
ple meals  can  we 
prepare  and  serve 
during  our  class  pe- 
riod? 


Selecting  foods  to  be  prepared 
and  served  as  a  part  of  a 
meal: 

Purpose — to  be  able  to  pre- 
pare and  serve  breakfast, 
lunches,  and  dinners  at 
home. 


Planning  simple  menus  for 
breakfast,  luncheon,  o  r 
supper: 


Purpose — to  gain  experence 
in  making  food  combina- 
tions w^hich  are  balanced, 
attractive,  and  palatable. 


A  further  under- 
standing concerning 
the  planning  of  v^ell- 
balanced,  attractive, 
and  palatable  meals. 


Plans  for  meal 
service  include 
the  purchase  of  food. 
What  factors  are  to 
be  considered? 


Visiting  local  stores  and  mar- 
kets: 
Purpose — 

1.  to  observe  food  prices; 

2.  to  discover  factors  af- 
fecting their  cost; 

3.  to  observe  the  care  giv- 
en to  food. 


Studying  source  material: 
Purpose — to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding   of    the  way 
food  costs  are  affected  by 

1.  the  season, 

2.  methods  of  preservation, 

3.  packing, 

4.  home  production, 

5.  transportation. 

1.  Listing  foods  grown  in 
own  locality; 

2.  comparing  this  list  with 
those  which  might  b  e 
raised: 

Purpose — to  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  ways  in- 
creased home  production 
might  affect  local  prices 
and  the  cost  of  food  in  the 
home. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  the  fac- 
tors which  affect  the 
cost  of  food  as  pur- 
chased. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  the  ways 
the  home  garden  can 
contribute  to  cost  of 
food  in  the  home. 


A  meal  well-served 
adds  \o  its  enjoy- 
ment. What  type  of 
service  is  most  de- 
sirable for  the  sim- 
ple family  meal? 


1.  Studying  the  mode  used  in 
family  service; 

2.  serving  foods  which  are 
prepared  during  class: 

Purpose — to  become  informed 
concerning  the  best  way  to 
serve  a  simple  meal  in  the 
home. 


More  information 
concerning  the  at- 
tractive and  efficient 
service  of  a  simple 
meal  in  the  home. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


The  basis  for  ac- 
cepted table  manners 
is,  "Always  be  con- 
siderate." How  may 
this  be  demonstrated 
in  the  choice  of  table 
manners? 


Studying  and  discussing  so- 
cial customs  concerning 

1.  handling  of  silver  and 
napkins, 

2.  serving  of  various  foods, 

3.  eating  of  various  foods, 

4.  carrying    on  conversa- 
tion, 

5.  posture  at  table, 

6.  personal  appearance: 
Purpose — to  become  informed 

concerning  the  use  of  cor- 
rect table  manners. 


More  information 
concerning  correct 
social  customs  to  be 
used  at  the  table. 


Discussing  mealtime  customs 
of  people  in  other  coun- 
tries: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  apprecia- 
tion of  such  customs. 


Observing  demonstrations  of 
the  preparation  of  foods  to 
be  served: 

Purpose — to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize standard  products. 

Planning,  preparing  and  serv- 
ing menus  using  food 
studied  as  a  basis  for 
meals  prepared: 

Purpose — to  gain  experience 
in  meal  preparation  and 
service. 


Some  school 
lunches  seem  to  be 
more  satisfactory 
than  others.  What 
foods  can  easily  be 
brought  from  home? 
How  may  one  sup- 
plement one's  lunch 
with   foods  brought 


Making  a  plan  for  carrying 
on  the  preparation  and 
service  of  meals: 

Purpose — so  that  work  in  the 
classroom  may  be  done  co- 
operatively and  satisfac- 
torily. 

Note:  The  purchase  of 
food  and  its  service  should 
be  considered  simultane- 
ously with  meal  prepara- 
tion. 

1.  Listing  foods  which  may 
be  easily  packed  in  a  lunch 
box; 

2.  planning  menus  for  the 
school  lunch  to  be  brought 
from  home; 

3.  observing  demonstration 
of  packing  appetizing 
school  lunches  ; 


An  increased  abil-i 
ity  in  the  prepara-i 
tion  and  service  of  if 
simple  meals. 


The  ability  to  pack.> 
a  palatable  lunch  in" 
a  suitable  container. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Edi  cational  Values 


from  home  or  with 
foods  purchased  at 
the  school  cafeteria? 


If  the  average 
amount  one  has  to 
spend  at  school  is 
 ,  what  food  com- 
binations could  be 
made  that  would  be 
balanced  and  pala- 
table? 

Sometimes  it  is 
convenient  and  pleas- 
ant to  eat  in  public 
places.  What  social 
customs  other  than 
those  now  used  at 
home  should  one  be 
familiar  with  in  or- 
der to  feel  at  ease? 

What  information 
does  one  need  in  or- 
der to  select  a  satis- 
factory meal? 


One  often  wishes 
to  invite  friends  to 
one's  home  or  is  in- 
vited to  the  home  of 
a  friend.  What  en- 
ables one  to  be  a 
gracious  host  or  a 
welcome  guest? 


4.  observing  lunches  brought 
by  various  members  of  the 
class; 

5.  observing  foods  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  school  cafe- 
teria to  find  out  those  that 
may  be  used  at  home  or  to 
supplement  food  served  at 
cafeteria  with  that  brought 
from  home: 

Purpose — to  gain  ability  in 
the  selection  and  the 
preparation  of  the  lunch 
brought  from  home. 

Selecting  balanced  and  pala- 
table menus  from  foods 
served  at  the  school  cafe- 
teria: 

Purpose — to  gain  ability  in 
spending  money  for  food 
wisely. 


Discussing  social  customs 
used  when  eating  at  public 
places: 

Purpose — to  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  their  correct 
usage. 


Eating   at   various  public 

places: 
Purpose — 

1.  To  develop  judgments 
concerning  food  selec- 
tion in  public  eating 
places ; 

2.  to  gain  poise  through 
experience. 

Suggesting  ways  in  which  a 
host  or  hostess  may  be 
gracious  with  guests,  and 
ways  in  which  a  guest  may 
contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  meal: 

Purpose — to  become  aware  of 
the  factors  which  enter 
into  gracious  entertaining. 

Inviting  guests  to  a  tea  or 
simple  meal  in  the  labora- 
tory or  at  home: 


The  ability  to  pro- 
vide an  appetizing 
and  nourishing 
school  lunch. 

A  wise  choice  of 
food  at  school  cafe- 
teria. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  social  be- 
havior at  public  eat- 
ing places. 


Some  ability  in  se- 
lecting satisfactory 
meals  in  public 
places. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  the 
meaning  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  hos- 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


Purpose — to  become  further 
acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  entertaining  graciously. 


tess  and  ways  to  en- 
tertain one's  friends 
graciously. 


How  may  the  in- 
formation gained 
through  the  study  of 
foods  be  used  in 
maintaining  and  im- 
proving one's  health? 


Setting  up  home  and  school 
practices  that  will  help  to 
1.  overcome    food  preju- 


2.  add  a  greater  variety  to 


dices  and  dislikes; 


the  daily  menus; 


An  increased  abil- 
ity to  use  foods  that 
will  aid  in  the  main- 
tenance of  health 
and  happiness. 


3.  form  health  habits: 


Purpose — to  eat  foods  daily 
which  are  nourishing  to 
the  body. 


REFERENCES: 

Allen  and  Briggs.    Behave  Yourself. 

Bogert.    Nutrition  and  Physical  Fitness. 

Donham.    Marketing  and  Household  Manual. 

Dowd  and  Dent.    Elements  of  Food  and  Nutrition. 

McLean.    Meal  Planning  and  Table  Service. 

Harris  and  Lacey.    Everyday  Foods. 

Van  Duzer  and  Others.    Everyday  Living  for  Girls. 

Consumer's  Council  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

Bulletin.    "Consumer's  Guide." 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bulletins.    "A  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Buying  Guide  for  the  Consumer." 

"Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  Variety  in  Everyday 


Meals." 
"Eggs  at  Any  Meal." 
"Market  Basket,  The." 
"Milk  for  the  Family." 
"Consumer  Looks  at  Eggs,  The." 
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PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives: 

1.  An  appreciation  of  those  characteristics  and  traits  in  a  person  which 
are  attractive. 

2.  An  ability  to  form  desirable  and  lasting  friendships. 

3.  An  appreciation  and  respect  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other 
members  of  one's  group. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  the  home  and  the  individual  members  of  the 
family. 

5.  An  interest  in  others  and  the  desire  and  ability  to  get  along  with 
other  people. 

Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  Desirable  habits  of  behavior  are  the  test  for  personal  development 
and  help  to  bring  about  harmonious  relationships  with  others. 

2.  Successful  family  life  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  each  individual  member. 

3.  Each  member  of  the  family  has  a  part  to .  play  in  creating  and 
maintaining  happy  family  life. 

4.  An  effort  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  understand  each  other's  view- 
point aids  in  building  friendships. 

5.  A  respect  for  the  personal  and  property  rights  of  others  is  essential 
for  harmonious  living. 


Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 

Problems  Experiences  and  .       Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


One  forms  an  opln-     Writing  a  brief  paragraph  on 


ion  upon  meeting 
new  acquaintances. 
What  impressions 
help  to  form  that 
opinion? 


"My  Most  Favorable  Im- 
pression of  a  Person  At 
First  Sight": 
Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  many  fac- 
tors that  enter  into  the 
formation  of  an  opinion 
on  meeting  a  person  for 
the  first  time. 


A  recognition  of 
the  many  factors 
which  affect  the  opin- 
ion formed  by  a  per- 
son. 


How  do  you  im- 
press other  people? 


Using  case  studies  formulated 
by  teacher  or  found  in 
books: 

Purpose — to  find  the  factors 
involved. 

Studying  the  following  ques- 
tionnaires: 

Purpose — to  use  as  a  guide  in 
formulating  problems  that 
are  concerned  with  per- 
sonal and  social  activities: 
1.  Do  you  enjoy  meeting  new 
people? 
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Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


2.  Can  you  carry  on  an  in- 
teresting conversation  with 
someone  you  have  just 
met? 

3.  Do  you  know  how  to  put 
people  at  ease  and  be  at 
ease  yourself? 

4.  When  others  talk,  do  you 
give  your  complete  atten- 
tion? 

5.  Do  people  cultivate  your 
friendship  after  meeting 
you? 

6.  Are  you  always  gracious, 
never  putting  on  company 
manners? 

7.  Do  you  apologize  grace- 
fully when  you  are  wrong, 
or  do  you  accept  a  compli- 
ment gracefully? 

8.  If  you  make  a  social  blun- 
der, can  you  smooth  over 
the  situation? 

9.  Can  you  bridge  a  conver- 
sation gap  easily  and  nat- 
urally? 

10.  Can  you  acknowledge  an 
introduction  or  meet  a  dis- 
tinguished person 

(a)  without  affertation? 

(b)  without  embarrass- 
ment? 

(c)  without  being  awk- 
ward? 

(d)  without  stumbling  in 
your  speech? 

11.  Is  your  criticism  of  others 
constructive? 

12.  Can  you  become  a  member 
of  a  group  without  feeling 
self  conscious? 

13.  Do  you  know  how  to  re- 
gain friendships? 

14.  Do  you  know  how  to  carry 
yourself  well? 

15.  Do  you  know  how  to  ac- 
cent your  best  features 
and  subordinate  those  less 
attractive? 

16.  Do  you  know  the  way  to 
acquire  "lines  of  beauty" 
in  the  posture  of  the  body? 

17.  Is  your  voice  pleasing  and 
well  modulated? 

18.  Do  you  consider  the  use  of 
good  English  important? 


A  realization  that 
society  does  aid  its 
members  to  become 
at  ease  through  set- 
ting up  some  be- 
havior patterns. 

An  understanding 

that  personal  and  so- 
cial development  aids 
one  in  making  one's 
best  appearance. 
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Problem  s 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


Setting  up  problems  and  ac- 
tivities: 

Purpose — to  aid  in  personal 
and  social  development. 


Some  people  seem 
to  be  happier  than 
others.  What  enters 
into  and  makes  for 
joy  in  living? 


Writing  a  paragraph  describ- 
ing the  happiest  person 
you  know: 

Purpose— to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  many  fac- 
tors that  enter  into  joy  in 
living. 


An  appreciation  of 
the  factors  which  aid 
in  joyful  living. 


Using  personal  experiences 
and  case  studies  from 
booklets: 

Purpose — to  find  out  the  fac- 
tors involved. 


In  order  to  appear 
well  to  others  we 
find  that  each  of  us 
needs  to  make  many 
personal  adjust- 
ments. What  are 
some  of  these  ad- 
justments? 

What  will  aid  us 
in  making  these  ad- 
justments easily? 


Listing  personal  reactions  to 
various  situations: 

Purpose — to  become  more  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  for 
personal  adjustments. 


Studying  actual  situations: 
Purpose — to    find    ways  in 

which    adjustments  have 

been  made. 


A  recognition  of 
some  individual  ad- 
justments to  be  made 
in  everyday  living. 


What  will  aid  us 
in  making  and  keep- 
ing friends? 


1.  Keeping  a  record  of  any 
adjustments  made  within 
twenty-four  hours; 

2.  discussing  above  adjust- 
ments with  class  members: 

Purpose — to  understand  the 
meaning  of  adjustments 
and  ways  of  making  them 
gracefully. 


Listing  characteristics  which 
aid  in  making  adjust- 
ments: 

Purpose — to  become  more  con- 
scious of  personality  and 
character  traits. 


Studying  personality  and 
character  traits: 

Purpose — to  gain  a  realization 
that  these  are  fundamen- 
tal in  the  making  and 
keeping  of  friends. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


How  may  we  live 
more  happily  with 
our  families? 


One  way  of  enjoy- 
ing friends  is  to  in- 
vite them  into  your 
home.  What  can  you 
do  to  make  friends 
enjoy  visiting  in 
your  home? 


Many  of  you  have 
realized  some  prog- 
ress during  the  year 
which  has  given 
personal  satisfaction. 
What  is  its  relation 
to  everyday  living? 
How  may  one's  per- 
sonal development  be 
measured? 


Discussing  habits  in  relation 
to  friendship: 

Purpose — to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  desirable  habits 
regarding  friendships. 


Observing 

stances 

ship: 
Purpose — to  gain 

understanding 

friendship. 


and  citing  in- 
of  lasting  friend- 


a  further 
of  true 


Relating  instances: 

Purpose — to  prove  that  mem- 
bers of  your  family  are 
often  your  best  friends. 

Studying  and  observing  hap- 
py families: 

Purpose — to  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  ways  of  living 
happily  within  the  family. 

Setting  up  practices: 

Purpose — to  use  as  aids  in  liv- 
ing happily  with  the 
family. 

Studying  reference  material 
concerning  etiquette  and 
social  customs: 

Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  various  accepted  pro- 
cedures of  entertaining 
friends  in  the  home. 


Planning  entertainments 
one's  friends  at  home: 


for 


Purpose — to  increase  the  abil- 
ity to  enjoy  one's  friends. 

Discussing  individual  devel- 
opment: 

Purpose — to  understand  bet- 
ter its  relationship  to  ev- 
eryday being. 


An  understanding 
of  the  character  and 
behavior  traits  which 
aid  in  forming  last- 
ing friendships. 


A  certain  amount 
of  ability  to  make 
adjustments  that  will 
be  inducive  to  con- 
genial and  happy  liv- 
ing. 


Further  ability  to 
entertain  one's 
friends  pleasantly. 


Some  ability  t  o 
measure  growth  in 
self  and  set  up  means 
for  further  develop- 
ment. 
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Problems  ExperiexNces  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


Formulating    statements  or 

questions: 
Purpose — 

1.  to  use  for  checking  prog- 
ress during  first  year; 

2.  to  recognize  that  per- 
sonal and  social  devel- 
opment is  a  gradual  and 
continual  process. 

Setting  up  practices: 

Purpose — to  assure  continual 
personal  and  social  devel- 
opment. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  the  w^ays 
personal  develop- 
ment adds  to  satis- 
factions received  in 
everyday  living. 


REFERENCES: 

Anonymous.    A  Log  Cahin  Lady. 
Allen  and  Briggs.    Behave  Yourself. 
Brockman.    What  Is  She  Like. 
Chase.    The  Goodly  Heritage. 

Hunter.    The  Girl  Today — The  Woman  Tomorroto. 
McLean.    Good  Manners. 
Montgomery.    Anne  of  Green  Gahles. 

Rockwood.    Teaching  Joint  Relationships  in  the  High  School. 
Starrett.    The  Charm  of  Fine  Manner's. 
Trilling  and  Nicholas.    The  Girl  and  Her  Home. 
Van  Duzer  and  Others.    Everyday  Living  for  Girls. 
White  House  Conference. 

Bulletin.    "Series  on  Personality." 


HOME  ECONOMICS  11. 


The  problems  in  the  second  year  give  emphasis  to  the  sharing  of  home 
life  through  the  use  of  its  resources — time,  money,  housing,  energy, 
health,  food,  clothing,  attitudes,  and  abilities.  Experiences  which  give 
an  understanding  of  the  relationships  concerned  with  the  use  of  these  re- 
sources as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  ability  in  their  use  have 
been  suggested.  The  teacher  should  evaluate  these,  discarding  and  adding 
according  to  needs  and  interests  of  pupils. 

The  extent  to  which  second  year  pupils  can  attain  the  year's  objectives 
will  depend  upon  their  ability  to  adjust  themselves  as  individuals  in 
relation  to  the  other  members  of  the  group.  The  teacher  will  aid  in  this 
integration  by  intelligent  guidance  of  the  pupil  into  group  living.  Her 
ability  to  do  this  will  depend  upon  her  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
interests  of  her  pupils. 

Major  Objectives  for  Second  Year: 

Understanding  of  and  greater  ability  to  make  the  best  use  of  individual 
and  family  resources. 

Approach : 

The  individual,  as  a  thoughtful  participant  in  the  use  of  home  resources, 
contributes  to  happy  family  life. 

What  are  some  of  the  activities  carried  on  in  every  home? 

What  did  you  learn  last  year  which  will  enable  you  to  take  part  in  your 

home  activities? 

What  further  accomplishments  do  you  wish  to  acquire  this  year? 

Into  what  divisions  or  units  might  these  interests  and  accomplishments 

be  organized? 

Suggested  Units  for  Second  Year: 

1.  Food  for  the  family. 

2.  Maintenance  of  family  health. 

3.  Clothing  for  the  family. 

4.  Living  together. 

5.  Making  surroundings  livable  and  attractive. 
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FOOD  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

Objectives: 

1.  Greater  understanding  of  the  food  needs  of  various  members  of  the 
family. 

2.  Some  ability  to  set  up  standards  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of  food  for 
the  family. 

3.  Greater  ability  in  planning,  preparing,  and  serving  food  which  will 
meet  the  food  needs  and  interests  of  the  family. 

4.  Greater  skill  in  manipulation  and  in  management  of  time,  energy, 
and  money  in  relation  to  family  food  problems. 

5.  Further  ability  to  entertain  graciously  and  with  ease. 

Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  To  Insure  a  balanced  diet,  each  meal  must  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  other  meals  of  the  day. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  the  factors  essential  to  good  nutrition  aid  in  the 
selection  of  balanced  meals  for  the  family. 

3.  Preservation  of  food  aids  in  securing  variety,  convenience  in  prepa- 
ration, and  in  lowering  the  cost  of  foods  used  in  the  home. 

4.  Meals  carefully  prepared  and  served  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  family 
life. 

5.  Careful  planning  of  the  food  for  the  family  aids  one  in  buying  wisely. 

Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives  * 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 

Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


Last  year's  food 
problems  were  cen- 
tered around  the 
planning,  prepara- 
tion, and  serving  of 
a  simple  meal.  In 
order  for  you  to  gain 
greater  ability  i  n 
this  direction,  what 
should  this  year's 
work  Include? 


1.  Making  a  list  of  accom- 
plishments for  individual 
attainment; 

2.  setting  up  objectives,  stat- 
ing problems  and  choosing 
activities: 

Purpose — to  use  as  a  guide 
for  the  year's  food  study. 


An  understanding 
of  need  for  further 
accomplishment. 

An  appreciation  of 
the  scope  of  family 
food  problems. 


When  would  it  be 
desirable  to  preserve 
food  in  the  home? 
How  have  you  pre- 
served food?  Are 
there  other  methods 
besides  the  ones  you 
have  used? 


1.  Relating  previous  experi- 
ences in  food  preservation 
which  show  attitudes,  un- 
derstandings, and  abilities 
already  developed  in  food 
preservation; 

2.  studying  reference  mate- 
rial: 

Purpose — to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  various  meth- 
ods used  in  preserving 
food. 


An  understanding 
of  the  advisability  of 
preserving  food  at 
home. 


What  foods  are 
available  for  preser- 
vation at  this  time? 


Visiting  home  gardens,  or- 
chard, market,  and  local 
stores: 


A  familiarity  with 
the  kinds  of  foods 
available    for  home 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


How  may  we  se- 
cure variety  and 
quantity  of  food 
which  will  insure  a 
well-balanced  diet 
the  year  around? 


How  may  we  in- 
sure a  food  supply 
for  work  in  the  home 
economics  depart- 
ment during  the 
coming  year? 


Purpose — to  find  out  the  foods 
available  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Discussing  foods  in  season: 
Purpose — to    find    out  those 
available  for  preservation 
in   the   laboratory   or  at 
home. 

Discussing  food  preservation 
problems  in  various  situa- 
tions: 

Purpose — to  determine  the 
quantity  and  type  of  foods 
to  be  preserved  during  the 
year. 

Judging  various  brands  of 
commercial  products: 

Purpose — to  find  the  factors 
to  be  considered  in  buying 
foods. 

Planning  for  the  preservation 

of  foods: 
Purpose — to  preserve  those  of 

use    in    the  department 

during  the  year. 

Observing  demonstrations 
given  by  the  teacher: 

Purpose — to  show  methods  of 
preparation,  equipment  to 
be  used,  and  arrangement 
of  food  in  container. 

Assisting  teacher  in  demon- 
strations: 

Purpose — to  arouse  further 
interest  and  to  increase 
ability. 


and  school  preserva- 
tion. 


An  understanding 
of  the  ways  of  pro- 
viding a  well  -  bal- 
anced diet  through 
planning  for  variety 
and  quantity. 


An  understanding 
of  the  food  needs  of 
the  department  for 
the  year. 


How  may  we  judge 
quality  values  in 
home  and  commer- 
cially canned  pro- 
ducts? 


Canning  and  preserving 
foods: 

Purpose — to  develop  individ- 
ual abilities  and  to  help 
provide  food  to  be  used 
during  the  year. 

Judging  canned  products — 
home  and  commercial : 

Purpose — to  compare  quality, 
quantity,  and  cost  in  time, 
money,  and  energy. 


An  understanding 
of  and  some  ability 
in  preserving  food. 


Some  ability  to 
judge  foods  for  qual- 
ity, quantity,  and 
cost. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


All  families  are 
composed  of  mem- 
bers differing  in  age, 
occupation,  health, 
and  sex.  How  may- 
all  be  well  fed  with 
a  minimum  use  of 
time,  energy,  and 
money? 


Reviewing  food  needs  studied 

in  first  year: 
Purpose — to  recall  individual 

needs. 

Studying  and  planning  for 
the  needs  of  the  various 
members  of  the  family 
group: 

Purpose — to  provide  a  well- 
balanced  diet  for  all. 


An  understanding 
of  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  the  family 
group. 


In  order  to  pur- 
chase food  wisely,  it 
is  necessary  to  set 
up  certain  standards 
for  selection.  What 
are  the  points  to  be 
considered  in  order 
to  be  able  to  judge 
whether  a  product 
meets  standards? 


There  is  an  old 
saying,  "Practice 
makes  perfect."  How 
does  this  apply  to 
meal  preparation  for 
the  family  and 
guests? 


Checking  menus: 

Purpose — to  see  that  the  food 
interests  of  the  various 
members  are  included. 

Using  text  and  reference 
books: 

Purpose — to  find  the  points  to 
be  considered  in  judging 
the  standard  of  a  product. 

Making  a  trip  to  local  stores 
and  markets: 

Purpose — to  study  food  selec- 
tion in  connection  with 
meals  prepared  at  home. 

Studying  food  advertise- 
ments: 

Purpose — to  note  and  evalu- 
ate the  means  used  by 
commercial  firms  to  sell 
their  products. 

Practicing  the  following: 

1.  planning  of  balanced  and 
palatable  meals; 

2.  selection  of  food; 

3.  preparation  and  serving 
of  food; 

4.  storage  and  care  of  food; 

5.  use  of  time  schedules; 

6.  assuming     various  re- 
sponsibilities: 

Purpose — to  give  opportuni- 
ties for  improving  tech- 
niques. 

1.  Listing  factors  which  make 
entertaining  in  the  home 
easy  and  enjoyable; 

2.  planning  for  entertaining 
at  school  and  in  the  home: 

Purpose — to  gain  greater  abil- 
ity in  preparation  of  easy 
guest  meals  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  family  and  guests. 


Some  ability 
purchase  food 
good  standards. 


to 
of 


Further  ability  in 
meal  preparation  and 
service  for  family 
and  guests. 

An  ability  to  use 
time,  energy,  and 
money  more  eflEicient- 
ly. 

A  further  appre- 
ciation of  the  aes- 
thetics of  meal  plan- 
ning and  meal  serv- 
ice. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


At  times  we  have 
occasion  to  eat  out- 
side the  home.  What 
do  we  need  to  know 
when  ordering 
meals?  What  social 
customs  will  be  ob- 
served? 


Studying  of  menus  used  in 
public  eating  places: 

Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  types,  terms,  and  rel- 
ative prices. 

Eating  in  public  places: 
Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  social  customs  which 
aid  the  person  in  feeling 
at  ease  in  similar  situa- 
tions. 


An  understanding 
of  the  customs  to  be 
observed  in  public 
places. 


The  preparation  of 
food  in  the  home 
often  provides  op- 
portunity for  recrea- 
tional activities. 


In  looking  back 
over  this  study  of 
foods  for  the  family 
and  considering  the 
goals  set  up,  what 
have  been  your  indi- 
vidual accomplish- 
ments? How  may 
you  further  improve 
your  practices? 


Preparing  foods: 
Purpose — 

1.  fun  of  preparation; 

2.  special  occasions  and 
gifts; 

3.  giving  pleasure  to  vari- 
ous members  of  the 
family  and  friends. 

Checking  individual  accom- 
plishments: 

Purpose — to  plan  for  further 
improvement  through 
home  practices  and  pro- 
jects. 


Increased  ability 
in  the  purchase  and 
use  of  food. 


REFERE:NCE8: 

Bailey.    Meal  Planning  and  Table  Service. 
Harris  and  Lacey.    Everyday  Foods. 
Heseltine  and  Dow.    Good  Cooking. 
Lanman,  McKay,  and  Zuill.    The  Family's  Food. 
Lutes.    The  Country  Kitchen. 
Reich  and  Siegler.    Consumer  Goods. 

Stanley  and  Cline.    Foods,  Their  Selection  and  Preparation. 
Todoroff.    Food  Buying  Today. 

  What  Is  What  In  Groceries. 

Williams.    Healthful  Living. 

Consumer's  Council  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

Bulletin.    "Consumer's  Guide." 
National  Consumer  News. 

North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Bulletin.    "Canning  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables." 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bulletins.    "Canning  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Home." 

"Getting  the  Most  for  your  Food  Money." 
"Handbook  of  United  States  Standards  for  Grading  and 

Marketing  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables." 
"Market  Basket,  The." 
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MAINTENANCE  OP  FAMILY  HEALTH 

Objectives: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  family  health. 

2.  An   understanding  of  housing   in   its   relation   to   one's  physical, 
mental,  and  social  needs. 

3.  Some  ability  to  care  for  the  sick  in  the  home. 

Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  Individuals  will  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  health  for  the  group  if 
they  observe  sanitary  measures  intelligently. 

2.  The  type  and  arrangement  of  equipment  in  the  home  will  affect  the 
ease  and  efficiency  with  which  sanitary  measures  may  be  used. 

3.  Accidents  in  the  home  or  school  may  often  be  prevented  through 
careful  handling  and  arrangement  of  equipment. 

4.  Adequate  housing  is  conducive  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  social 
development  of  the  individual  and  family  group. 


Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 

Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


"Health  is  not  only 
to  be  well  but  to  be 
able  to  use  well  every 
power  we  have." — 
Florence  Nightingale. 

What  meaning  does 
this  statement  carry? 
What  may  these 
powers  be? 


Interpreting  the  quotation: 
Purpose — to    understand  its 
full  meaning. 


What  factors  influ- 
ence our  health? 


Recalling  previous  experi- 
ences concerning  health 
habits : 

Purpose — to  show  how  they 
influence  the  maintenance 
of  family  health. 


An  understanding 
of  the  ways  indi- 
vidual health  habits 
influence  family 
health. 


Discovering  through  reading 
or  recalling  from  previous 
study  of  civics  and  general 
science,  other  factors  which 
influence  health: 

Purpose — to  become  more  con- 
scious of  these  factors. 


Science   has   done     Observing    and    relating  ex- 


much  to  improve 
man's  environment. 
In  this  environment 
housing  is  consid- 
ered an  important 
contribution.  How 
doe  s  housing  affect 


periences: 
Purpose — to  show  how  hous- 
ing affects  the  health  of 
the  community  and  family. 

Using  North  Carolina  Hous- 
ing Survey: 


An  understanding 
of  the  relation  be- 
tween good  housing 
and  family  health. 
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Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of 
health  in  the  home? 


Purpose — to  become  aware  of 
the  conditions  existing  in 
the  homes  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


What  is  the  need 
of  sanitation  in  hous- 
ing and  how  may  it 
be  attained? 


Setting  up  requirements  for 
housing  in  a  particular 
community  through  the 
use  of  minimum  housing 
standards  for  any  housing 
group: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  community  and 
family  housing  needs. 

Describing  sanitary  conditions 
of  housing: 

Purpose — to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  impor- 
tance of  sanitation. 


An  increased  in- 
terest in  attaining 
sanitary  measures  in 
home  and  at  school. 


Discussing  ways  of  attaining 
good  sanitation  measures 
in  the  school  and  in  the 
home: 

Purpose — to  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  healthy  en- 
vironment. 


What  is  the  source 
of  water  supply  in 
your  home?  What 
means  of  making  the 
water  safe  are  used 
in  your  home?  What 
disposal  is  made  of 
waste?  of  garbage? 


1.  Sending  samples  of  water 
used  at  school  and  in  home 
to  State  Health  Depart- 
ment for  inspection; 

2.  showing  how  water  supply 
may  be  protected  from 
contamination  through  the 
proper  disposal  of  waste 
and  garbage: 

Purpose — to  aid  the  commu- 
nity in  obtaining  a  safe 
water  supply. 


An  increased  in- 
terest in  securing 
safe  water  supply 
through  adequate 
disposal  of  waste 
and  garbage. 


Does  your  home 
provide  adequate 
light,  heat,  and  ven- 
tilation? 


Studying  above  housing  sur- 
vey made  in  North  Caro- 
lina : 

Purpose — to  become  aware  of 
sanitary  conditions  as  they 
relate  to  water  supply. 

Discussing  natural  and  artifi- 
cial lighting: 

Purpose — to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  factors 
to  be  considered  in  secur- 
ing adequate  light  for  the 
home. 


An  understanding 
of  the  factors  to  be 
considered  in  light- 
ing and  heating  a 
home. 
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Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


Studying  illustrations: 
Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with    different    types  of 
lighting  arrangements  and 
fixtures. 


An  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  adequate 
lighting. 


Studying  methods  of  control 
of  heat  and  ventilation 
which  aid  in  maintaining 
an  even  temperature  and 
desirable  amount  of  fresh 
air  and  moisture: 

Purpose — to  understand  bet- 
ter the  means  to  use  in 
maintaining  the  desired 
temperature  and  amount 
of  fresh  air  in  the  home. 

Studying  material  concerning 
rural  electrification: 

Purpose — to  become  better  in- 
formed concerning  its  pos- 
sible attainment  for  the 
rural  home. 


How  does  the  type 
of  material  and 
equipment  used  in 
furnishing  the  home 
affect  the  ease  of  im- 
proving sanitation? 


Studying  references: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing that  in  the  selec- 
tion of  materials  and  equip- 
ment ease  of  cleaning 
should  be  considered. 

Studying  the  equipment  and 
materials  used  in  the  fur- 
nishings found  in  the  lab- 
oratory and  at  home: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  type  of 
equipment  and  results  ob- 
tained in  caring  for  it. 


Realization  that 
ease  of  cleaning 
should  be  considered 
when  selecting  ma- 
terials and  equip- 
ment. 

An  understanding 
of  the  relationship 
between  the  type  of 
equipment  and  the 
results  obtained  in 
caring  for  it. 


Visiting  local  stores: 

Purpose — to  study  the  types 
of  cleaning  equipment 
which  would  be  most  de- 
sirable for  home  use. 


Some  ability  to 
plan  and  furnish  a 
cleaning  closet  ade- 
quately. 


1.  Selecting  cleaning  equip- 
ment according  to  a  defi- 
nite amount  to  be  spent 
which  would  be  most  use- 
ful for  laboratory  and 
home  use; 

2.  purchasing  equipment: 
Purpose — to   provide   for  an 

efficient  cleaning  closet  for 
school  and  home  use. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


What  care  must  be 
given  to  household 
furnishings  and 
equipment  to  keep 
them  sanitary? 


Experimenting  with  different 
cleaning  agents  and  types 
of  cleaning  equipment: 

Purpose — to  discover  those 
that  are  least  expensive 
and  most  efficient  from  the 
standpoint  of  use  and  re- 
sults obtained. 


Some  ability  t  o 
choose  more  wisely 
types  of  cleaning 
equipment  and  clean- 
ing reagents. 


What  care  should 
be  given  clothing  in 
order  to  protect  the 
of  the  family  mem- 
health  of  the  wearer? 


How  do  relation- 
ships within  the 
home  affect  the 
health  of  the  family? 


Making  a  plan  for  household 

activities: 
Purjjose — in  order  to  provide 

for  sanitation  in  the  house. 

Visiting  a  commercial  laun- 
dry: 

Purpose — to  observe  methods 
used  in  the  sanitary  care 
of  clothing. 

Laundering    clothing,  using 

different  methods: 
Purpose — to  determine  those 

most  satisfactory  for  home 

use. 

Studying  reagents  available 
for  use  in  the  home  laun- 
dry: 

Purpose — to  select  these  which 
are  most  effective  as  an 
aid  in  caring  for  clothes. 

Citing  instances: 

Purpose — to  show  how  the  re- 
lationships between  family 
members  are  affected  by 
housing. 

Describing  houses: 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  conditions  which  aid  in 
establishing  good  relation- 
ships. 

Carrying  out  suggested 
changes: 

Purpose — in  order  to  meet  in- 
dividual needs. 


An  appreciation  of 
the  factors  involved 
in  adequate  launder- 
ing. 


An  increased  abil- 
i  t  y  in  laundering 
clothing. 


An  understanding 
of  the  ways  that 
housing  affect  rela- 
tionships within  the 
family. 


What  provisions 
for  safety  should  be 
included  in  one's  en- 
vironment? 


Studying  the  needs  of  the  lab- 
oratory and  the  home: 

Purpose — to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  ways  of 
providing  for  safety. 


A  realization  of 
the  need  of  provid- 
ing for  safety  in  the 
home. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


Studying  the  means  of  check- 
ing the  spread  of  colds, 
tuberculosis,  typhoid, 
measles,  social  diseases, 
etc.: 

Purpose — to  contribute  to  the 
health  of  the  family 
through  understanding  the 
control  of  disease. 


An  interest  in  aid- 
ing in  the  provision 
of  safety  measures. 


What  are  some  of 
the  first  aid  and 
emergency  treat- 
ments  which  every 
one  should  be  able 
to  give? 


Discussing  precautions  to  be 
taken: 

Purpose — to  prevent  accidents 
within  the  home  and  lab- 
oratory. 

Citing  instances  of  accidents 
which  have  occurred  in 
different  homes: 

Purpose — to  discover  those 
which  occur  most  fre- 
quently. 


A  recognition  of 
accidents  which  oc- 
cur in  the  home  most 
frequently. 


Observing  demonstrations  of 
practices  to  be  used  in 
emergencies: 

Purpose — to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  use. 


Illness  in  the  home 
calls  for  adjustments 
in  family  living. 

How  may  the  pa- 
tient be  well  cared 
for? 

How  may  the  fam- 
ily health  be  pro- 
tected? 


Certain  simple 
remedies  and  types 
of  equipment  should 
be  available  in  every 
home. 


What  should  the 
medicine  closet  con- 
tain? 


Practicing  simple  techniques: 
Purpose — to  gain  some  ability 
in  their  use. 

Studying  references: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  best  means 
to  use  in  the  home  in  car- 
ing for  the  person  who  is 
ill  and  protecting  the 
health  of  other  members 
of  the  family. 


Studying  books  and  labels  on 
bottles  of  patent  medi- 
cines: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  their  use. 

Making  a  list  of  drugs  and 
equipment  supplies  which 
should  always  be  kept  in 
the  house: 

Purpose — to  prepare  for  spe- 
cial needs  and  emergen- 
cies. 


Some  ability  to  use 
simple  techniques  in 
meeting  emergencies. 

An  understanding 
of  the  ways  of  caring 
for  the  sick  in  the 
home. 

An  interest  in  pro- 
tecting family  health. 

An  understanding 
that  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure." 

The  ability  to  plan 
and  equip  a  medicine 
chest  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of 
the  family. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


How  may  the  fam- 
ily assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  health 
of  the  members? 


Relating  experiences: 

Purpose — to  show  how  the 
health  of  the  family  may 
be  both  an  individual  and 
a  group  responsibility. 


Making  a  plan: 

Purpose — to  show  how  each 
member  may,  through  as- 
suming responsibilities, 
contribute  to  family 
health. 


An  increased  in- 
terest in  arousing  in- 
dividual responsibil- 
ity for  family  health. 


Experimenting  with  the  car- 
rying on  of  household  ac- 
tivities: 

Purpose — to  find  the  most  ef- 
ficient way  of  obtaining 
satisfactory  results. 


Some  ability  to 
plan  and  carry  out 
a  program  which  will 
aid  in  maintaining 
the  health  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the 
family. 


REFERENCES: 

Balderston.    Housekeeping  Workbook. 

Delano.    American  Red  Cross  Text  on  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  Sick. 

Justin  and  Rust.    Home  Living. 

Lippitt.    Hygiene  and  Home  Nursing. 

Peet  and  Safer.    Household  Equipment. 

Rathbone,  Bacon,  and  Keene.    Foundations  of  Health. 

Reich  and  Siegler.    Consumer  Goods. 

Williams.    Healthful  Living. 

Household  Finance  Corporation. 

Bulletin.    "Better  Buymanship." 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Bulletins.    "Care  of  Food  in  the  Home." 

"Housecleaning  Made  Easier." 

"Methods  and  Equipment  for  Home  Laundering." 

"Textiles  We  Buy  and  Use,  The." 

"Removal  of  Stains  from  Clothing  and  Other  Textiles." 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bulletin.    "Consumer  Buying."    No.  182,  Series  19. 
United  States  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Bulletin.    "Health  Officer,  The." 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health.    The  Health  Bulletin. 
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CX.OTH1NG  FOR  THE  FAMILY 

Objectives: 

1.  Some  understanding  of  one's  share  of  the  family  income  for  clothing. 

2.  Some  ability  to  recognize  the  relationship  of  fashion  to  being  well 
dressed. 

3.  Some  ability  to  plan  a  satisfactory  wardrobe  within  the  income. 

4.  Greater  independence  in  selection  and  purchase  of  clothing. 

5.  Further  ability  to  plan,  select,  and  construct  clothing  for  self  or 
family. 

Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  A  fair  division  of  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  for  clothing  in- 
creases satisfactions  within  the  family  group. 

2.  Wise  planning  aids  one  in  making  and  selecting  a  desirable  ward- 
robe at  a  minimum  cost. 

3.  Confidence  in  one's  ability  to  select  becoming  garments  is  acquired 
through  satisfactory  experiences. 

4.  The  price  of  the  goods  is  increased  by  demands  of  consumers  upon 
merchants. 

5.  A  well-constructed  garment  is  the  result  of  the  ability  to  choose  and 
use  fundamental  processes  well. 

6.  In  order  to  secure  harmony  in  wardrobe  at  a  minimum  cost,  the 
accessories  should  be  chosen  to  wear  with  several  costumes. 


Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 

Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  ok 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


Last  year's  cloth- 
ing problems  were 
concerned  with  the 
selection  and  con- 
struction of  simple 
clothing.  What  cloth- 
ing problems  do  you 
have  which  you 
would  like  to  consid- 
er this  year? 


Each  member  of 
the  family  has  dif- 
ferent needs  and  de- 
sires. Their  clothing 
must  be  suitable  for 
different  occasions 
and  in  keeping  with 
the  standard  of  liv- 
ing the  family  main- 
tains. How  can  these 
clothing  needs  b  e 
met? 


Summarizing  the  work  of  the 
first  year  in  terms  of  in- 
dividual accomplishments: 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  need  for  further 
study. 

Setting  up  objectives,  prob- 
lems, and  activities: 

Purpose — to  be  used  as  a 
guide  in  solving  family 
clothing  problems. 

Citing  instances  of  family  ex- 
penditures for  clothing: 

Purpose — to  recognize  factors 
to  be  considered.* 

Using  reference  materials: 
Purpose — to  become  acquaint- 
ed   with  proportionate 
amount   of  money  to  be 
spent  for  clothing. 

Estimating  amount  spent  for 
clothing  worn  that  day: 


Recognizing  need 
for  further  accom- 
plishments. 


An  understanding 
of  the  scope  of  fami- 
ly clothing  problems. 
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Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  cost  of  a  school  cos- 
tume. 

Discussing    problems  with 

mother: 
Purpose — 

1.  to  estimate  amount  of 
money  available  to  be 
spent  on  clothing  for  the 
family; 

2.  to  find  out  needs  and  in- 
terests of  the  members 
of  the  family; 

3.  to  make  a  plan  v^^hich 
will  meet  clothing  needs 
and  interests  of  various 
members  of  the  family. 

Planning  for  the  expenditure        Some   ability  to 
of  personal  allowance:  spend  money  wisely 

Purpose — to  assume  more  re-     for  clothing, 
sponsibility    in    the  pur- 
chase of  clothing. 


Most  of  us  are  in- 
terested in  renewing 
our  wardrobe  fre- 
quently. Where  do 
our  styles  originate? 
Who  sets  the  fash- 
ion? How  does  fash- 
ion affect  prices? 
What  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  gar- 
ments which  have 
been  in  style  for 
more  than  one  sea- 
son? What  styles  are 
the  shops  showing  at 
this  time? 


Reading  references: 
Purpose — to  discover 
fashions  originate. 


where 


Collecting  old  costumes,  pho- 
tographs, magazine  illus- 
trations of  styles  used  in 
both  the  past  and  the 
present: 

Purpose — to  provide  reference 
material  for  class  discus- 


Studying  the  collection  made: 
Purpose — to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  characteristics 
of  a  good  style. 


Taking  a  shopping  trip:  Recognizing 

Purpose — to   become   further  characteristics 

acquainted    with    present  good  styles. 

day  costumes. 


t  h  e 
o  f 


While  we  have  been 
studying  styles,  some 
of  you  may  have  ob- 
served ways  to  make 
your  own  wardrobe 
more  interesting. 

What  possibilities 
did  you  discover? 

What  factors  will 
you  need  to  consider? 


Discovering  the  possibility  for 
interesting  additions  to 
wardrobe: 

Purpose — to  aid  in  securing 
an  attractive  wardrobe. 

Reading  reference  materials: 
Purpose — to  discover  factors 

considered  in  planning 

wardrobe. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


In  carrying  out 
this  plan  for  your 
wardrobe,  which  gar- 
ments will  you  con- 
struct? Which  will 
you  buy  ready-made? 


If  articles  are  to 
have  specific  quali- 
ties in  order  to  ful- 
fill particular  serv- 
ices, how  may  we 
know  that  the  article 
we  are  buying  has 
those  qualities? 

What  agencies  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the 
consumer  to  aid  in 
buying? 


Discussing  these  factors: 
Purpose — to  see  how  they  af- 
fect the  choice  of  individ- 
ual wardrobe. 

Considering  these  factors — 
color,  style,  materials,  per- 
sonality, needs,  and  cost — 
in  planning  a  wardrobe: 

Purpose — to  be  more  becom- 
ingly dressed,  using  only  a 
fair  share  of  the  family 
income. 

Studying  ready-made  g  a  r- 
ments  for  style,  construc- 
tion, and  cost  versus  ma- 
terial for  cost  and  quali- 
ty; patterns  for  ease  of 
construction  and  style: 

Purpose — 

1.  to  determine  which  gar- 
ments will  be  purchased 
ready-made  and  which 
will  be  constructed; 

2.  to  spend  more  intelli- 
gently the  individual 
share  of  the  family  in- 
come. 

Study  reference  materials: 
Purpose — to  become  informed 
concerning  desired  stand- 
ards for  various  articles  of 
clothing. 

Setting  up  points  to  be  con- 
s  i  d  e  r  e  d  in  purchasing 
clothing  and  particular  ar- 
ticles such  as  hats,  shoes, 
gloves,  underwear,  hose, 
etc.: 

Purpose — to  be  able  to  select 
these  articles  more  wisely. 


Further  ability  to 
plan  an  attractive 
wardrobe  using  only 
a  fair  share  of  the 
family  income. 


A  recognition  of 
qualities  to  be  de- 
sired in  a  standard 
product. 


Discussing  labels  found  in 
various  types  of  clothing; 

bringing  illustrations  to 
study  information; 

setting  up  model  label  as  to 
facts  desired  for  some 
chosen  article: 

Purpose — to  understand  what 
a  manufacturer  can  do  to 
guide  the  consumers'  se- 
lections. 


Some  ability  to  se- 
cure reliable  infor- 
mation which  will 
aid  in  the  purchase 
of  clothing. 
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Problems 
and  question! 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


The  retail  price  of 
an  article  is  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of 
production  and  the 
type  of  store  in 
which  it  is  sold. 
What  are  the  factors 
which  affect  the  re- 
tail price? 


How  is  price  af- 
fected by:  (a)  deliv- 
ery service;  (b)  well- 
trained  clerks;  (c) 
rest  -  room  service; 
(d)  approval  privi- 
leges; (e)  credit; 
(f)  type  of  equip- 
ment and  appoint- 
ments? 

How  do  one's  shop- 
ping practices  affect 
the  price  of  the 
goods  and  services 
received? 

Of  what  service 
should  a  sales  person 
be  to  a  customer? 

What  habits  will 
increase  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  consumer 
as  a  buyer? 


Considering  the 
garments  you  plan 
to  construct,  what 
further  information 
and  techniques  will 
you  need? 


Making  a  report  in  class  on 
some  article  manufactured 
in  the  community  or  the 
state: 

Purpose — to  determine  the 
factors  which  affect  the 
cost  of  production. 

Comparing  selected  manufac- 
tured commodities: 

Purpose — to  discover  reason 
for  differences  in  price. 

Studying  types  of  stores  in 
which  the  consumer  may 
purchase  articles: 

Purpose— to  understand  the 
relation  between  the  type 
of  service  demanded  and 
the  price  of  goods. 


Discussing  services  available 

at  stores: 
Purpose — to  understand  how 

they   affect  the  price  of 

goods. 

1.  Relating  experiences  in 
buying  from  a  well-in- 
formed clerk; 

2.  writing  a  code  which  will 
show  desirable  habits; 

3.  dramatizing  a  shopping  ex- 
pedition: 

Purpose — to  become  a  more 
efficient  buyer, 

1.  Studying  materials  for 
suitability  for  garments 
chosen; 

2.  testing  materials  for 
shrinkage,  color-fastness, 
and  adulterations; 

3.  selecting  pattern  and  ma- 
terials to  suit  type  of  gar- 
ment to  be  constructed; 

4.  reviewing  use  of  patterns, 
construction,  processes,  and 
tools; 

5.  using  fashion  books,  shop- 
ping trips,  fashion  shows, 
exhibits,  talks  by  clothing 
expert  who  will  explain 
the  use  of  materials,  tech- 
niques, and  tools: 


A  recognition  of 
the  factors  in  pro- 
duction and  retailing 
which  influence  the 
price  of  goods. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  the  way 
to  receive  full  value 
for  money  spent. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


Purpose — to  be  able  to  con- 
struct garments  which  will 
contribute  to  a  satisfactory 
wardrobe: 


Constructing  garments: 
Purpose — to  meet  own  needs 

or  those  of  other  members 

of  the  family. 


Further  ability  in 
the  construction  of 
satisfying  garments. 


What  accessories 
have  you  used  or  do 
you  plan  to  use  to 
complete  your  cos- 
tume? 

How  can  we  select 
these  so  that  they 
may  be  used  for  more 
than  one  costume? 

How  do  you  build 
an  appropriate  out- 
fit? 


1.  Studying  reference  mate- 
rials to  become  acquainted 
with  types  of  articles 
which  give  the  finishing 
touch  to  a  costume; 

2.  bringing  hats,  shoes,  flow- 
ers, beads,  purse,  and 
scarfs  to  school  for  use  as 
illustrative  material; 

3.  selecting  accessories  needed 
for  the  garment  construct- 
ed in  class; 

4.  participating  in  a  fashion 
show  which  will  give  op- 
portunity for  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  appro- 
priate outfit: 

Purpose — to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  ways  to 
secure  harmonious  and 
pleasing  effects  in  one's 
costume. 


An  increased  abili- 
ty to  choose  a  har- 
monious and  pleas- 
ing costume. 


REFERENCES: 

Earle.    Two  Centuries  of  Dress  in  America. 

Finley.    The  Lady  of  Godey's — Sarah  Josepha  Hale. 

McFarland.    Good  Taste  in  Dress. 

Ryan.    Your  Clothes  and  Personality. 

Todd.    Clothes  for  Girls. 

Trilling  and  Williams.    Art  in  Home  and  Clothing. 
Household  Finance  Corporation.    Better  Buymanship  Bulletins. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Bulletins.    "Clothing  Economics." 
"Leather  Shoes." 

"Quality  Guides  in  Buying  Ready-Made  Dresses." 
"Quality  Guides  in  Buying  Coats." 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Bulletin.    "Consumer  Buying."    No.  182,  Series  19. 
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LIVING  TOGETHER 

Objectives: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  many  ways  one  comes  in  contact  with 
others  and  the  benefits  derived  from  these  associations. 

2.  An  interest  in  improving  those  manners  and  habits  which  make  for 
happiness  in  everyday  living. 

3.  The  ability  to  adapt  one's  self  to  one's  family  and  friends. 

4.  A  greater  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  child  as  an  individual. 

5.  An  understanding  of  how  to  help  a  child  form  desirable  habits  and 
attitudes. 

6.  The  ability  to  select  work  and  play  materials  for  children  of  dif- 
ferent ages. 

Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  Successful  relations  with  others  depend  upon  the  inter-relationship 
between  physical  conditions  and  mental  attitudes. 

2.  Family  life  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  development  of  each  h 
individual. 

3.  A  desire  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  family  to  understand  each 
other's  viewpoint  is  essential  in  solving  individual  and  group 
problems. 

4.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  older  members  of  the  family  to  help 
the  child  develop  desirable  habits. 

5.  Good  habits  and  attitudes  are  the  result  of  careful  training  of  the 
child. 

6.  Regularity  in  routine  is  helpful  in  forming  desirable  habits  con- 
ducive to  physical  development. 


Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 

Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


"I  live  not  in  my- 
self, but  I  become 
portion  of  that 
around  me." — Byron. 
How  is  this  true? 


Writing  a  paragraph  and  re- 
lating instances: 

Purpose — to  discover  the 
many  ways  in  which  indi- 
viduals have  found  this  to 
be  true. 


What  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  form 
of  family  life? 


Discussing  the  present  form 
of  family  life: 

Purpose — to  bring  out  its  ad- 
vantages. 


A  recognition  of  the 
present  form  of  fam- 
ily life. 


What  traits  should 
an  individual  have 
to  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  family  liv- 
ing? 


Reviewing  those  traits  desir- 
able for  the  making  and 
keeping  of  friends: 

Purpose — to  show  that  the 
same  relationships  are  de- 
sirable within  the  family 
group. 


An  increased  abil- 
ity to  develop  de- 
sirable personality 
traits. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


How  may  an  indi- 
vidual's attitude  and 
understanding  affect 
his  success  as  a  fam- 
ily member? 


What  are  some  of 
the  relationships 
within  a  family? 
When  are  these  suc- 
cessful? 


Using  case  studies  formulated 
by  the  group  or  the  teach- 
er or  found  in  the  text: 

Purpose — to  show  how  an  in- 
dividual's attitude  and  un- 
derstanding affect  his  suc- 
cess as  a  family  member, 
because  they  concern: 

1.  family  routine; 

2.  r  e  s  p  e  c  t  for  authority 
within  the  family; 

3.  respect  for  privacy  and 
property  rights  of  indi- 
viduals; 

4.  a  fair  division  of  re- 
sources within  the  fam- 
ily; 

5.  sharing  of  responsibility. 

Making  a  plan: 

Purpose — to  allow  for  indi- 
vidual contributions  to 
family  life  through  desir- 
able practices. 

Using  case  studies: 
Purpose — 

1.  to  become  conscious  of 
relationships  existing 
within  the  home; 

2.  to  determine  personal 
traits  and  attitudes 
which  will  aid  in  suc- 
c  e  s  s  f  u  1  relationships 
within  the  family; 

3.  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
problems  arising  within 
the  environment. 


Some  ability  to  be- 
come a  better  family 
member. 


An  understanding 
that  adjustments  are 
necessary  for  attain- 
ing desirable  family 
relationships. 


Someone  has  said 
that  the  right  angle 
for  approaching  a 
a  difficult  situaiton 
is  the  "try"  angle. 

What  are  some  of 
the  adjustments  often 
made  by  you  or 
other  members  of 
your  family? 


We  have  all 
watched  children  at 
play.  What  did  you 
notice? 

What  interested 
you? 


Citing  instances  of  adjust- 
ments made  by  self  or 
other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily: 

Purpose — 

1.  to  become  acquainted 
with  those  occurring 
within  the  group; 

2.  to  show  how  these  ad- 
justments may  be  made 
with  greater  ease. 

Discussing  previous  observa- 
tion of  children  at  play: 

Purpose — to  discover  how  in- 
dividual children  differ  in 
attitudes,  habits,  and  abil- 
ities. 


The  ability  to  make 
adjustments  more 
easily  within  the 
family  group. 

A  realization  that 
children  differ  in  at- 
titudes, habits,  and 
abilities. 

A  knowledge  of  the 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


Why  was  it  easier 
for  some  of  the  chil- 
dren to  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  group 
than  others? 


Observing  children  in  pri- 
mary grades  at  home,  Sun- 
day School,  etc.: 

Purpose — 

1.  to  become  familiar  with 
their  activities; 

2.  to  find  out  the  adjust- 
ments made  by  these 
children  which  aided 
them  in  becoming  a  part 
of  the  group. 


activities  participat- 
ed in  by  children. 

A  recognition  that 
children  need  to 
make  adjustments 
within  their  own 
group  and  in  the 
family. 

A  knowledge  of 
desirable  attitudes, 
habits,  and  abilities 
to  be  formed  in  chil- 
dren. 


Even  with  the 
small  child,  his  ad- 
justment depends 
upon  the  develop- 
ment of  his  atti- 
tudes, habits,  and 
abilities. 


Using  text  and  reference 
books: 

Purpose — to  secure  informa- 
tion concerning  desirable 
attitudes,  habits,  and  abil- 
ities to  be  formed  in  chil- 
dren. 


Some  ability  to 
overcome  and  to  aid 
small  children  in 
overcoming  undesir- 
able attitudes. 


Under  what  cir- 
cumstances are  de- 
s  i  r  a  b  1  e  attitudes 
formed  now? 

How  may  undesir- 
able attitudes  be 
overcome? 


Tracing  the  formation  of  one 
or  more  attitudes  in  self: 

Purpose — to  acquire  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  forma- 
tion of  one's  own  attitudes. 

Studying  causes  of  and  meth- 
ods to  be  used  in  overcom- 
ing fears,  jealousies,  preju- 
dices, feelings  of  inferior- 
ity: 

Purpose — to  bring  about 
changes  in  self  and  small 
children. 


"The  child  is  a 
bundle  of  habits." 

How  may  the  child 
be  guided  into  the 
formation  of  good 
habits? 


Making  a  plan  for  the  study 
of  habit  formation  in  chil- 
dren: 

Purpose — to  use  as  a  guide  in 
observing  a  particular 
child. 


The  recognition 
that  children  may  be 
guided  into  the  for- 
mation of  good 
habits. 


Using  the  above  plan  to  study 
some  particular  child: 

Purpose — to  find  out  ways  of 
guiding  him  in  the  forma- 
tion of  good  habits. 


An  understanding 
that  routine  aids  in 
the  formation  of  de- 
sirable habits. 


Suggesting  routine  which  aids 
in  the  formation  of  desir- 
able habits: 

Purpose — to  guide  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  habits 
in  young  children. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


As  the  child  devel- 
ops his  attitudes  and 
habits,  he  will  also 
develop  abilities. 

How  may  oppor- 
tunities be  given  for 
the  development  of 
abilities? 


Discussing  above  plan  to  see 
how  it  may  be  used: 

Purpose — to  allow  for  the  de- 
velopment of  abilities  in 
children. 


Some  ability  to 
guide  children  in  the 
formation  of  desira- 
ble habits. 


What  are  some  of 
the  abilities  children 
should  develop? 

In  directing  the  de- 
velopment of  the 
c  h  i  1  d's  attitudes, 
habits,  and  abilities, 
what  forms  of  guid- 
ance are  most  desir- 
able? 


Children  respond 
readily  to  music,  pic- 
tures, stories,  and 
nature. 

How  may  those  be- 
come aids  in  train- 
ing children? 


Writing  or  citing  instances 
telling  of  the  ways  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  effective- 
ly used  with  children: 

1.  example    4.  success 

2.  rewards    5.  punishment 

3.  failure      6.  praise 
Purpose — to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  use  in 
child  guidance. 

Studying  references: 

Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  pictures,  books,  mu- 
sic, and  pets  which  appeal 
to  children  of  different 
ages. 

Singing  with  children,  read- 
ing or  telling  stories,  etc.: 

Purpose — to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  techniques  to  be 
used  in  directing  those  in- 
terests in  children. 


A  knowledge  con- 
cerning punishments, 
rewards,  and  their 
effective  use  in  child 
guidance. 


The  realization 
that  children  should 
be  directed  in  some 
of  their  play  activi- 
ties. 


How  would  you 
choose  play  mate- 
rials for  children  of 
different  ages? 


Studying  play  materials  for 
children: 

Purpose — to  guide  in  select- 
ing materials  which  will 
meet  their  needs  and  in- 
terests at  different  ages. 

Making  inexpensive  toys  for 
children  in  the  family 
group,  friends,  or  those  in 
a  welfare  group: 

Purpose — to  gain  experience 
in  providing  toys  for  chil- 
dren. 


A  knowledge  of 
play  materials  desir- 
able for  children  at 
different  ages. 


Some  ability  to  se- 
lect and  make  toys 
for  children. 


In  what  ways  does 
equipment  affect  the 
development  of  the 
child? 


Studying    factors    of  equip- 
ment : 

Purpose — to    discover  which 
should  be  considered. 


A  realization  that 
a  relationship  exists 
between  type  of 
equipment    and  the 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  oe 
Educational  Values 


Observing  children: 

Purpose — to  see  relationship 
between  type  of  equipment 
used  and  the  formation  of 
attitudes,  habits,  and  abil- 
ities. 


formation  of  habits, 
attitudes,  and  abili- 
ties. 


How  may  the  child 
aid  in  the  care  of 
toys  and  other  equip- 
ment? 


"The  future  of  the 
race  marches  for- 
ward on  the  feet  of 
little  c  h  i  1  d  r  en." — 
Phillip  Brooks. 


Making  simple  home  or  school 
equipment: 

Purpose — to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  a  particular  child 
or  group  of  children. 

Using  case  studies  provided 
by  class  members,  teacher, 
or  textbooks: 

Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  the  techniques  to  be 
used  in  directing  the  child 
in  assuming  his  responsi- 
bility. 

Formulating  statements  re- 
garding children's  right: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  ways  all 
members  of  the  family 
may  contribute  to  the  full- 
est development  of  the 
child  in  the  home. 


Some  ability  to 
guide  the  child  in 
developing  good 
habits  in  the  care  of 
equipment. 


A  recognition  of 
the  responsibility  of 
adults  in  providing 
for  the  rights  of 
children. 


REFERENCES  : 


Note:  The  Children's  Charter 
from  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child 
Health  and  Protection 
may  be  used  as  a 
guide. 


Brown,    Grandmother  Brown's  Hundred  Years. 
Canfield.    The  Bent  Tung. 

 .   The  Home  Maker. 

Carroll.    As  the  Earth  Turns. 
Cunningham.    Family  Behavior. 
Ferber,    My  Antonia. 

Garland,    A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border. 

Groves,  Skinner,  and  Swenson,    The  Family  and  Its  Relationships. 
Gruenburg.    Parents,  Children,  and  Money. 
Parker,    The  American  Idyll. 
Rockwood.    Pictures  of  Family  Life. 

 .    Teaching  Family  Relationships. 

Strain.    Being  Born. 
White  House  Conference. 

Bulletins.    "Child  Health  and  Protection." 

"Series  on  Growth." 

"Series  on  Habits." 
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MAKING  SURROUNDINGS  LIVABLE  AND  ATTRACTIVE 
Objectives : 

1.  A  recognition  that  surroundings  may  express  the  character  of  the 
house  and  its  inhabitants. 

2.  An  appreciation  that  occupations  of  people  and  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  country  affect  the  choice  of  a  home. 

3.  Some  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  art  in  making  one's  home 
more  livable. 

4.  An  understanding  that  the  floor  plan  will  influence  the  kind  of 
living  which  takes  place  within  the  home. 

5.  Some  ability  to  select  and  arrange  furnishings  in  such  a  way  that 
the  home  may  become  more  livable  and  attractive. 


Geneializatioiis  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  A  good  home  affords  its  members  a  sense  of  security,  which  will 
come  from  the  stability  and  serenity  preserved  in  the  home. 

2.  Good  selection  of  furnishings  requires  the  study  of  materials  and 
weighing  of  values. 

3.  Well-arranged  floor  space  within  the  home  will  give  opportunity  for 
rest,  work,  and  recreation. 

Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 

Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


Some  people  seem 
to  be  especially  suc- 
cessful in  creating 
an  attractive  and  liv- 
able home.  We  say 
they  have  good  taste. 
How  may  this  good 
taste  be  acquired? 


Visiting  homes  or  rooms  fur- 
nished in  local  stores: 

Purpose — to  recognize  the 
meaning  of  good  taste. 

Studying  reference  material 
and  illustrations: 

Purpose — to  discover  the  fac- 
tors which  are  recognized 
as  a  part  of  good  taste. 


A  recognition  of 
the  factors  that  con- 
tribute to  making  a 
home  livable. 


What  determines 
the  housing  needs  of 
people? 


Relating  needs  found  in  fami- 
lies within  the  group: 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  housing  needs  of 
various  families. 


What  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing charac- 
teristics of  the  types 
of  homes  you  have 
observed? 


Studying  informational 
sources  of  material: 

Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  types  of  houses. 


Analyzing  types  of  homes 
found  in  the  community: 

Purpose — to  discover  charac- 
teristics of  each. 


An  understanding 

of  the  factors  to  be 
considered  in  meet- 
ing housing  needs. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


How  do  the  occu- 
pational activities  of 
people  and  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of 
a  country  affect  the 
choice  or  type  of 
house? 


How^  should  a 
house  be  related  to 
its  surroundings? 


How^  may  we  ob- 
tain comfort,  conven- 
ience, and  attractive- 
ness in  our  homes? 


How  does  the  ar- 
rangement of  rooms 
affect  the  conveni- 
ence, comfort,  and 
attractiveness  of  the 
house? 


What  other  factors 
contribute  to  the  liv- 
ableness  of  a  house? 


Studying  types  of  homes: 
Purpose — 

1.  to  become  familiar  with 
those  found  in  different 
sections  of  North  Caro- 
lina; 

2.  to  discover  the  relation- 
ship between  the  type  of 
house  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  its  people. 

1.  Recalling  previous  obser- 
vations which  show  har- 
monious relationships  be- 
tween the  house  and  its 
surroundings; 

2.  collecting  and  studying 
pictures  illustrating  pleas- 
ing relationships: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  ways  to  obtain 
harmonious  relationships 
between  the  house  and  its 
surroundings. 

Describing  homes  where  com- 
fort, convenience,  and  at- 
tractiveness are  evident: 

Purpose — to  recognize  means 
of  attaining  them. 

Studying  magazines,  books, 
and  pictures: 

Purpose — to  discover  ways  of 
securing  attractiveness, 
convenience,  and  comfort. 

Studying  floor  plans: 
Purpose — to   discover  desira- 
ble arrangement  of  rooms. 

Studying  some  particular  floor 
plan: 

Purpose — to  suggest  changes 
which  will  increase  the 
comfort,  convenience,  and 
attractiveness  of  the  home. 

Discussing  such  factors  as 
lighting,  heating,  size,  etc.: 

Purpose — to  find  out  how 
each  may  contribute  to- 
ward making  the  house 
livable. 


An  interest  in  rec- 
ognizing different 
types  of  homes  found 
in  any  community 
and  their  suitability 
to  the  community. 


Understanding  that 
harmonious  relation- 
ship may  aid  in  mak- 
i  n  g  surroundings 
more  livable. 


A  further  under- 
standing of  the  ways 
to  make  a  home  more 
livable  and  attract- 
ive. 


A  recognition  of 
the  relation  of  ar- 
rangement of  rooms 
to  comfort,  conveni- 
ence, and  attractive- 
ness. 


How  do  furnish- 
ings affect  comfort. 


Studying   some  particlar 
room: 
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Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


convenience,  and  at-  Pm'pose — to  see  that  the  fur- 
tractiveness  in  the  nishings  do  contribute  to 
house?  comfort,  convenience,  and 

attractiveness. 

Rearranging  furniture: 
Furpose — to  discover  other  de- 
sirable arrangements. 

Studying  household  articles — 
chairs,  beds,  tables,  book- 
cases, floor  coverings,  cur- 
tains, and  other  accesso- 
ries: 

Pun)ose — to  aid  in  selecting 
household  furnishings. 

Purchasing  articles  to  be  used 
at  school  or  at  home: 

Purpose — to  gain  information 
concerning  the  buying  of 
household  furnishings. 


Refinishing  and  repairing  ar- 
ticles to  be  used  at  home 
or  school: 

Purpose — to  provide  more  liv- 
able and  attractive  sur- 
soundings. 


Further  ability  to 
make  one's  home 
more  livable  and  at- 
tractive. 


REFERENCES: 

Goldstein.    Art  in  Everyday  Life. 
Justin  and  Rust.    Home  Living. 

Russell  and  Wilson.  Art  Training  Through  Home  Problems. 
Rutt.    Home  Furnishings. 

Trilling  and  Williams.    Art  in  Home  and  Clothing. 
Household  Finance  Corporation. 

Bulletin.    "Better  Buymanship." 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bulletin.    "Furniture,  Its  Selection  and  Use." 
"Slip  Covers." 

"Floors  and  Floor  Coverings." 


HOME  ECONOMICS  III. 


The  third  year  in  home  economics  is  planned  so  as  to  give  the  individual 
every  opportunity  to  express  and  develop  her  own  ideas,  interests,  and 
abilities.  The  teacher  will  keep  in  mind  throughout  this  program  the 
directing  of  pupil  ambitions  and  guiding  her  to  find  her  place  in  the  com- 
munity. The  development  of  personal  interests  and  abilities  will  offer 
suggestions  to  direct  most  of  the  pupils  into  a  vocation. 

Since  the  most  interesting  vocation  is  that  of  homemaking,  this  vocation 
has  been  thought  through  more  thoroughly  than  the  others.  A  plan  is 
suggested  for  carrying  out  the  development  of  an  individual  interest. 

Major  Objective  for  Third  Year: 

Developing  skills  in  the  management  of  resources  as  they  affect  the 
individual,  the  home  and  the  community. 

Approach : 

The  individual  establishes  relationship  between  the  home  and  the  com- 
munity through  vocational  skills  and  avocational  interests. 
What  have  you  decided  about  a  vocation  upon  leaving  high  school? 
What  are  your  vocational  and  avocational  interests? 

What  opportunities  does  this  community  offer  for  placement  in  voca- 
tions which  are  related  to  these  interests? 

What  qualifications  are  demanded  of  p.  person  in  these  vocations? 
How  many  of  these  do  you  have? 

What  could  you  do  this  year  that  would  aid  you  in  making  progress 
toward  establishing  yourself  in  a  vocation  or  developing  interest  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  you  to  become  a  contributing  member  of  the 
home  and  community  group? 
How  may  the  work  for  the  year  be  organized? 

Suggested  Units  for  the  Third  Year: 
1.    Planning  for  a  vocation. 

A.  Wage  Earning. 

B.  Marriage  and  Homemaking. 
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EXPERIENCES  WHICH  WILL  AID  THE  INDIVIDUAL  IN  GAINING  AN 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  THE  PUI*IL 

Up  to  this  time,  high  school  pupils  have  been  school  citizens.  Now,  as 
they  become  more  active  as  citizens  of  the  community,  their  interests  will 
be  expressed  through  their  chosen  vocational  and  avocational  activities. 
In  order  for  the  pupil  to  make  a  wise  choice,  especially  if  she  wishes  to 
become  a  wage  earner,  (1)  she  should  be  led  to  discover  something  of  the 
historical  background  of  her  community  and  the  factors  which  con- 
tributed to  its  present  character,  as  well  as  (2)  the  opportunities  which 
it  offers  to  her  for  personal  benefit  and  service,  and  to  suggest  ways  in 
which  the  community  might  be  made  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to 
live. 

I 

1.  Reading  and  reporting  on  the  history  of  early  North  Carolina  families 
and  communities  (laws,  customs,  and  activities). 

2.  Listing  from  these  reports  and  discussions  reasons  why  these  com- 
munities were  found. 

3.  Enumerating  numerous  inventions  and  machines  that  have  brought 
about  changes  in  the  home. 

4.  Interviewing  parents  and  older  citizens  concerning  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  community,  writing  up  findings  from  these  interviews. 

5.  Listing  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  home  and  community. 

6.  Drawing  conclusions  as  to  whether  these  changes  have  improved  or 
hindered  the  home  and  community  development. 

II 

1.  Listing  contributions  that  the  community  makes  to  its  citizens. 

2.  Selecting  those  that  make  a  direct  contribution  to  you  as  an  indi- 
vidual. 

3.  Listing  and  discussing  possible  individual  contributions  to  your  com- 
munity. 

4.  Naming  and  discussing  outside  agencies  that  have  influenced  the 
community. 

5.  Enumerating  common  interests  shared  by  all  in  the  community. 

6.  Enumerating  the  recreational  advantages  in  your  community. 

7.  Planning  a  recreational  program  for  your  school  or  church  that  would 
offer  enjoyment  and  benefit  to  the  community. 

8.  Pointing  out  ways  in  which  civic  pride  is  shown  in  the  community. 

9.  Drawing   conclusions  as  to  whether  your  community   has   all  the 
characteristics  that  are  needed  to  make  it  desirable. 
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SELECTION  OF  ACTIVITIES  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  INDIVIDUAL 

INTERESTS 

Objectives: 

1.  The  discovery  of  individual  interests. 

2.  The  development  of  techniques  through  participating  in  worthwhile 
activities. 

3.  The  realization  that  satisfaction  may  result  from  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

4.  The  development  of  ability  to  plan  and  to  execute  plans. 

Generalization  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  There  are  many  individual  interests  that  are  worthy  of  development. 

2.  Perfection  in  skills  comes  from  practice  and  study. 

3.  The  development  of  individual  interests  often  leads  to  a  gainful 
occupation. 

4.  The  ability  to  make  and  use  plans  is  necessary  for  effective  and 
satisfactory  accomplishments. 


Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 

Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


In  every  group  of 
high  school  girls,  we 
notice  a  great  variety 
of  special  interests. 
What  are  some  of 
your  interests? 

In  what  ways  are 
personal  interests  im- 
portant to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  the  family, 
and  to  the  commu- 
nity? 


Listing  individual  interests: 
Purpose — to  enable  the  teach- 
er to  become  familiar  with 
the  interests  of  the  group. 


Evaluating  interests  in  terms 
of: 

1.  personal  development, 

2.  avocational  returns, 

3.  money  value, 

4.  foundation  for  a  future 
vocation, 

5.  contribution    to  family 
and  community: 

Puj'pose — to  become  conscious 
of  their  importance  to  the 
individual  and  to  the 
group. 

Analyzing  the  pupil's  own  in- 
terests: 

Purpose — to  choose  those  that 
should  be  developed. 


An  appreciation  of 
worthwhile  interests. 
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SUGGESTED  PLrAN  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AN 
INDIVIDUAL  INTEREST 


What  are  the  things  I  wish  to  learn 
from  this  acitvity? 

How  may  I  develop  a  working  plan 
for  the  development  of  this  activity? 

What  available  sources  of  material, 
references,  recipes,  equipment,  etc., 
will  I  need  to  use  in  the  development 
of  this  activity? 


Listing  individual  accomplishments. 

Making  a  working  plan  for  develop- 
ing selected  activity. 

Collecting    and    recording  helpful 

source  material. 
Securing  needed  equipment. 


What  desirable  practices  will  aid 
me  in  obtaining  good  working  habits? 

What  criteria  will  I  use  for  judg- 
ing the  finished  product? 

What  investigations  must  I  make 
in  order  to  find  a  market  for  finished 
products? 


How  may  I  evaluate  my  progress? 


Setting  up  desirable  practices. 


Setting  up  criteria  for  judging  fin- 
ished products. 

Investigating  marketing  possibilities 
for  finished  products; 

carrying  out  plan  for  development  of 
a  special  interest,  such  as 
making    cakes,    using  different 
methods; 

working  out  possible  variations  of 
the  different  methods; 
making  all  varieties  of  cake  icings 

suitable  to  types  of  cakes; 
practicing  special  decorations  for 

cakes ; 

making   cakes   for   special  occa- 
sions; 

exhibiting  and  judging  cakes; 
selling  cakes  at  curb  market,  in 

stores,  to  neighbors,  etc.; 
recording  the  amount  of  money 

derived  from  sale  of  products. 

Evaluating  my  progress  by  the  com- 
parison and  use  of  score  card: 

Purpose — to  develop  greater  skill  in 
the  management  and  use  of  time, 
energy,  money,  and  abilities. 
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PLANNING  FOR  A  VOCATION 

A.    Wage  Earning 

Objectives: 

1.  A  realization  of  the  vocational  opportunities  open  to  high  school 
girls  in  the  community  and  elsewhere. 

2.  The  ability  to  form  an  early  decision  on  a  suitable  vocation, 

3.  A  recognition  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  preparation  necessary  for 
various  vocations  in  return  for  the  satisfaction  received. 

4.  A  stimulation  of  interest  in  developing  attitudes  and  qualifications 
necessary  to  secure  and  hold  a  position. 

Generalizations : 

1.  Preparation  for  different  vocations  vary  in  length  of  time  and  type 
of  training. 

2.  Certain  abilities  and   aptitudes  qualify   the   individual  for  some 
vocations  better  than  for  others. 


Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 

Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


You  have  found 
that  one  of  the  great- 
est contributions  you 
can  make  to  your 
community  is  to  be- 
come self-supporting 
through  engaging  in 
some  gainful  and 
worthwhile  vocation. 
What  vocations  in  or 
near  your  community 
are  open  to  girls 
with  high  school 
training? 


Making  a  survey  of  the  avail- 
able jobs  in  the  commu- 
nity: 

Purpose — to  find  those  which 
are  open  to  the  high  school 
girl. 

Studying  possible  vocations 
outside  of  your  commu- 
nity: 

Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  other  opportunities 
open  to  the  high  school 
graduate. 


Information  c  o  r- 
cerning  vocational 
opportunities  open  to 
high  school  girls. 


An  understanding 
of  the  fact  that  the 
time,  money,  and  en- 
ergy involved  in  dif- 
ferent vocations 
vary. 


Discussing  the  relative  ad- 
vantages of  vocations  in 
regard  to  money,  time,  and 
energy: 

Purpose — to  discover 

1.  training  necessary, 

2.  qualifications  demanded, 

3.  average  income  after  one 
year,  after  five  years, 

4.  opportunities    for  ad- 
vancement. 


What  requirements 
must  be  met  in  the 
vocations  in  which 
high  school  girls  are 
interested? 


Studying  references: 
Purpose — to  find  requirements 

necessary    for  particular 

vocations. 

Interviewing    high  school 
graduates : 


A  knowledge  of 
the  requirements 
that  must  be  met  in 
the  vocations  i  n 
which  the  pupils  are 
interested. 
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Problem  s 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Edi  cational  Values 


In  choosing  a  vo- 
cation, what  factors 
should  b  e  consid- 
ered? 


Why  is  the  devel- 
opment of  personali- 
ty necessary  in  the 
preparation  for  a  vo- 
cation? 


Although  some  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  suited 
for  a  particular  job, 
for  some  reason,  they 
they  do  not  secure 
or  hold  the  job. 
What  could  be  the 
reason  for  this? 


Purpose — to  become  familiar 
with  the  requirements  and 
qualifications  necessary  in 
securing  and  holding  a 
job. 

Discussing  factors  that  will 
influence  your  choice  of  a 
vocation: 

Purpose — to  aid  in  making  an 
early  decision. 

Observing  people  who  are 
holding  jobs  successfully: 

Purpose — to  find  personality 
traits  which  aid  this  per- 
son in  securing  and  hold- 
ing a  job. 


Listing  and  discussing  defi- 
nite traits  of  personality 
that  you  think  are  essen- 
tial for  success: 

Purpose — to  understand  per- 
sonality requirements  for 
securing  and  holding  a 
job. 

Studying    applications  made 

by  various  people: 
Purpose — to  become  familiar 

with  forms  used. 

Writing  an  application  for  a 
job: 

Purpose — to  gain  some  ability 
in  making  personal  appli- 
cation. 

Demonstrating  a  personal  ap- 
plication for  a  job: 

Purpose — to  gain  ability  in 
making  personal  applica- 
tion. 


An  understanding 
that  certain  individ- 
uals are  better  suit- 
ed to  some  vocations 
than  others,  because 
of  special  abilities 
and  aptitudes. 

An  interest  in  a 
vocation  suited  to 
the  individual. 


An  understanding 
of  the  importance  of 
making  a  satisfac- 
tory application.  An 
ability  to  apply  for 
a  job.  A  realization  of 
the  need  to  be  well- 
equipped  for  a  voca- 
tion and  to  be  able 
to    convince  others 

that  one  is  capable 
of  filling  the  posi- 
tion. 


We  have  discussed 
vocations  and  the 
relative  advantage 


Citing  instances  that  have 
caused  people  to  lose  their 
jobs: 

Purpose — to  become  more 
conscious  of  the  way  in 
which  this  might  have 
been  prevented. 

1.  Reading  and  discussing 
"The  Home-maker,"  b  y 
Dorothy  C.  Fisher; 


An  understanding 
of  the  "short-com- 
ings" of  people  who 
have  failed  to  hold 
their  jobs. 


An  understanding 
and  appreciation  of 
homemaking  as  a 
vocation. 
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Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Edl  cation al  Values 


and  disadvantages 
concerning  them. 
What  is  the  most 
important  vocation 
that  women  are  en- 
gaged in?  What  is 
the  scope  of  the 
homemaker's  w^ork? 
What  are  the  values 
to  family  success, 
personality  and  indi- 
vidual development? 


2.  listing  homemaking  activ- 
ities and  skills  required  in 
their  performances; 

3.  evaluating  the  services  of 
the  homemakers: 

Purjwse — to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  scope  of 
homemaking  as  a  voca- 
tion. 


How  can  home  ec- 
onomics training  aid 
a  woman  in  earning 
money  in  the  home? 


Do  you  think  that  a 
woman  can  hold  a 
position  outside  the 
home  and  be  a  suc- 
cessful homemaker 
at  the  same  time? 


Discussing  homemaking  hob- 
bies which  may  become  a 
source  of  income: 

Pur2)ose — to  become  more  con- 
scious of  ways  of  earning 
money  in  the  home. 

1.  Discussing  the  responsibil- 
ities of  women  of  today; 

2.  analyzing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  homemaker  of 
today; 

3.  reporting  on  careers  of  fa- 
mous women  who  have 
been  successful  homemak- 
ers: 

Purpose — so  as  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  home- 
making  as  a  career. 


A  realization  that 
there  are  more  gain- 
ful hobbies  and  ac- 
tivities available  to 
the  homemaker. 

A  greater  appre- 
ciation of  woman's 
place  in  society  and 
of  the  worthwhile 
contribution  made 
by  women. 
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B.    Marriage  and  Homemaking 

Objectives: 

1.  An  increased  appreciation  and  understanding  of  marriage  and  its 
place  in  individual  development. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  relation  of  the  choice  of  life  mate  to  the 
establishment  of  a  happy,  successful  home. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  problems  which  affect  the  stability  of  the  home 
and  marriage. 

4.  An  appreciation  of  desirable  home  atmosphere. 

5.  An  interest  in  having  an  attractive,  comfortable,  and  convenient 
home. 

6.  Some  ability  to  select,  purchase,  and  arrange  household  furnishings, 
supplies,  equipment,  and  services. 

7.  Some  ability  to  manage  a  home  efficiently  and  intelligently. 

8.  A  realization  of  the  importance  of  learning  to  use  money  intelli- 
gently. 

9.  A  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  the  opportunity  and  responsibility  of 
parenthood. 

10.  An  increased  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  home  and  family  life. 

11.  An  understanding  of  the  importance  of  environment  in  the  formation 
of  habits. 

12.  An  understanding  of  the  importance  of  heredity  in  the  development 
of  an  individual. 

13.  An  understanding  of  the  physical,  social,  mental,  and  emotional 
needs  of  a  baby  and  pre-school  child. 

Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings: 

1.  Happiness  in  marriage  depends  upon  the  emotional  maturity  of 
both  partners. 

2.  A  satisfying  home  provides  for  individual  development. 

3.  The  home  in  which  a  child  lives  affects  the  plans  he  makes  for  his 
future  home. 

4.  Good  judgment  in  buying  depends  upon  a  knowledge  of  present-day 
consumer  problems. 

5.  A  standard  of  living  indicates  the  satisfactions  considered  essential 
by  an  individual  or  group. 

6.  A  regular  schedule  for  the  routine  care  of  the  infant  aids  in  good 
habit  formation. 

7.  The  quality  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  development  of  the 
child  is  to  a  marked  degree  determined  by  his  environment. 

Suggested  Procedures  for  Working  Toward  the  Attainment  of  Objectives 
and  the  Development  of  Generalizations  or  Major  Understandings 

Problems  Experiences  and  Outcomes  or 

AND  Questions  Activities  Educational  Values 


Every    girl    hopes  1.  Observing  boys; 

sometime  to  marry  2.  listing  characteristics  of 
and  make  a  home.  the  boy  you  would  choose 
Naturally,  her  major         as  a  life  mate: 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


consideration  should 
be  the  selection  of  a 
life  partner.  What 
characteristics  would 
you  expect  in  a  hus- 
band? What  qualifi- 
cations should  he  ex- 
pect from  you? 


Marital  happiness 
is  dependent  upon  a 
thorough  under- 
standing of  both  the 
boy  and  the  girl  of 
their  ideas,  expecta- 
tions, and  attitudes 
toward  marriage  and 
the  family. 

How  is  it  possible 
to  "look  before  you 
leap"? 

There  has  been  a 
rapid  increase  in 
broken  homes.  What 
reasons  can  you  give 
for  this  condition? 
By  what  means  may 
these  conditions  be 
controlled? 


There  are  customs 
to  observe  in  getting 
married.  What  in- 
formation should  a 
girl  have  concerning 
marriage  customs? 


Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  characteristics  in  a  life 
partner, 

1.  Observing  the  characteris- 
tics of  your  acquaintances; 

2.  listing  opposite  the  above 
list  the  characteristics  you 
have  which  will  make  you 
a  desirable  wife: 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  desirable  charac- 
teristics of  a  wife. 

Evaluating  the  above  list: 
Purpose — to  arrange  the  char- 
acteristics in  order  of  their 
importance. 

1.  Listing  problems  on  which 
a  girl  and  boy  should  have 
mutual  understanding  be- 
fore they  marry; 

2.  discussing  finances,  relig- 
ion, social  life,  personal 
freedom,  personal  relation- 
ships, relatives,  and  chil- 
dren: 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  ways  these  may  af- 
fect happiness  in  marriage. 

1..  Investigating  and  discuss- 
ing causes  of  broken 
homes,  such  as  money,  in- 
compatibility, jealousy, 
discord  in  the  home  and 
outside  influences; 

2.  using  readings  and  case 
studies  found  in  refer- 
ences: 

Purpose — to  understand  some 
of  the  causes  for  and  ways 
of  preventing  broken 
homes. 

Formulating  reasons  for  the 
increase  in  divorce: 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  changes  in  society 
which  have  brought  about 
this  increase. 

1.  Describing  various  forms 
of  marriage  ceremonies 
witnessed; 

2.  bringing  to  class  clippings, 
articles  or  descriptions  of 
weddings: 


An  understanding 
of  the  qualities  neces- 
sary in  an  ideal 
mate. 

The  realization 
that  many  unhappy 
marriages  could  be 
avoided  by  more 
careful  thought  and 
planning  before  mar- 
riage. 


The  understanding 
that  these  problems  i 
should  be  considered  I 
before  marriage. 


An  understanding 
of    some    means    of  i 
preventing      broken  ■ 
homes. 


The  knowledge  that 
marriage    has  an 
emotional  basis 
which    should    be  < 
carefully  considered,  i 
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Problem  s 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


Purpose — to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  wedding 
ceremonies. 

Listing  and  discussing  fac- 
tors, such  as  season,  in- 
come, desires  of  both  par- 
ties, facilities  for  the  wed- 
ding (space,  housing,  etc.) 
which  will  influence  the 
type  of  wedding  to  be 
held: 

Purpose — to  become  better  in- 
formed concerning  the  way 
these  factors  influence  the 
type  of  wedding. 

1.  Tracing  through  some  of 
the  early  customs; 

2.  reading  and  reporting  on 
the  laws,  customs,  and 
conventions  concerning 
marriage: 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  ways  society  has 
controlled  marriage 
through  the  ages. 

Discussing  the  following 
points: 

1.  age  to  marry, 

2.  meaning  of  the  engage- 
ment, 

3.  emotional  relationship 
and  control, 

4.  conventions  to  be  ob- 
served during  the  en- 
gagement: 

Purpose — to  become  better  in- 
formed concerning  these 
problems. 

Discussing  the  following: 
happiness,  mating,  family 
affection,  companionship, 
cooperation: 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  satisfaction  to  be 
found  in  marriage. 


Information  con- 
cerning different 
types  of  weddings. 


The  knowledge 
that  society  controls 
marriage  customs. 


An  understanding 
of  the  privileges  and 
responsibilities  con- 
nected with  being  en- 
gaged. 


A  realization  of 
the  contributing  fac- 
tors to  a  happy  mar- 
ried life. 

An  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  marriage. 


What  will  influ- 
ence the  kind  of  a 
home  a  young  couple 
would  make  for 
themselves? 


Recalling  the  first  and  second 
year's  work,  summarize  all 
the  factors  that  should  be 
considered  in  the  making 
of  a  home: 


An  understanding 
that  marriage  must 
be  a  cooperative 
union. 
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AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


Purpose — to  aid  in  discussing 
the  factors  that  affect  the 
kind  of  homes  that  young 
couples  should  build. 

Discussing  income,  needs, 
and  interests: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  way  these 
factors  influence  the  kind 
of  home  a  couple  would 
build. 


Reading  advertisements  of 
apartments  and  small 
houses  for  rent: 

Purpose — to  find  available 
ones  to  visit. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  the  hous- 
ing facilities  to  be 
found  in  the  commu- 
nity. 


Listing  specific  observations 
to  be  made  while  visiting 
houses  that  are  for  rent: 

Purpose — to  evaluate  their  de- 
sirability as  a  home  for 
young  couples. 


Reporting  on  observations 
made: 

Purpose — to  determine  num- 
ber of  desirable  houses  for 
young  couple. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  housing 
conditions  in  general 
in  the  community. 


Listening  to  talks  given  by 
contractors  and  real  estate 
people: 

Purpose — to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  build- 
ing cost  of  a  house. 

Making  comparisons  of  hous- 
ing costs: 

Purpose— to  decide  whether 
to  rent  or  own  a  home. 


Citing  instances  to  bring  out 
other  factors,  such  as 
taxes,  insurance,  deprecia- 
tion, maintenance,  occupa- 
tion: 

Purpose — to  determine  wheth- 
er it  is  more  profitable  to 
own  or  rent  a  house. 

Finding  out  what  financing 
arrangement  can  be  made 
to  help  a  person  who 
wishes  to  build  or  buy  a 
home. 


Some  understand- 
ing of  the  relative 
cost  of  renting  and 
owning  a  home. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


How  may  the 
young  couple's  home 
be  furnished? 


Listing  minimum  furnishings 
for  a  beginning  home: 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  immediate  and  future 
needs. 


A  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relation- 
ships among  the 
"must  haves",  "the 
do  haves",  and  the 
"would  haves". 


What  factors  will 
need  to  be  consid- 
ered before  the  fur- 
nishings may  be  se- 
lected? 


Discussing:  Color  combina- 
tions, use  of  accessories, 
sanitation,  comfort  and 
conveniences,  furniture  ar- 
rangement: 

Purpose- — to  become  conscious 
of  their  value  in  planning 
for  furnishings. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  ways  to 
provide  for  those 
factors. 


What  new  consum- 
er information  will 
aid  in  the  purchase 
of  furnishings? 


Discussing  plans  for  financing 
the  purchase  of  furnish- 
ings: 

Purpose — to  select  one  most 
desirable. 


A  knowledge  of  the 
sources  of  informa- 
tion available  for  the 
purchasers  of  house- 
hold equipment. 


Gathering  reliable  consumer 
information  concerning 
the  purchase  of  furniture, 
curtains,  linens,  dishes, 
etc.: 

Purpose — to  use  as  an  aid  in 
buying  these  articles. 


Some  judgment  in 
evaluating  the  kinds 
of  information  avail- 
able. 


What  kind  of 
equipment  is  needed 
to  do  adequate  and 
efficient  work? 


Visiting  stores: 

Purjwse — to  gain  further  in- 
formation concerning  the 
selection  of  furniture. 

Discussing     advantages     o  f 

built-in  equipment: 
Purpose — to  discover  the  de- 

sirabilty  of  doing  this. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  the  prob- 
lems concerned  with 
the  selection  of  fur- 
nishings. 


Listing  factors  essential  in 
choosing  tools  and  equip- 
ment : 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  essential  factors. 

Studying,  discussing,  and 
evaluating  household  fur- 
nishings and  equipment: 

Purpose — to  aid  in  selecting 
and  testing  of  household 
articles. 


Some  knowledge  of 
ways  to  evaluate  and 
test  household  arti- 
cles for  desirability 
and  efficiency. 


Describing  equipment  pur- 
chased in  home  which  has 
proven  to  be  effective; 
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Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


2.  collecting  labels  from  arti- 
cles of  household  furnish- 
ings, equipment,  and  tools; 

3.  discussing  the  relation  of 
above  labels; 

4.  studying  methods  of  pur- 
chasing goods  and  equip- 
ment; 

5.  taking  trip  to  furniture 
factory,  stores,  etc.: 

Purpose — to  become  better 
buyer  of  household  goods. 


Some  ability  to 
purchase  household 
furnishings  and 
equipment. 


Studying  and  discussing 
standards  in  scale  of  liv- 
ing; 

discussing  probable  changes 
in  standards  of  living: 

Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  types  of  adjustments  to 
be  made  to  meet  these 
changes. 


Some  understand- 
ing of  the  v^^orth- 
while  value  in  fam- 
ily living. 


Perhaps  you  have 
noticed  that  some 
homes  are  better 
managed  than  others. 
Why  is  this  true? 
How  is  the  manage- 
ment of  a  home  like 
a  business? 


Reporting  observations  made 
in  homes: 

Purpose — so  as  to  discover 
the  ways  management  af- 
fects the  home. 

Listing  and  discussing  the 
business  practices  of  the 
home,  such  as: 

1.  spending  money, 

2.  managing  time, 

3.  buying  equipment, 

4.  buying  supplies, 

5.  determining  standards, 

6.  keeping  records: 
Purpose — to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  these  prac- 
tices. 


A  realization  that 
home  activities 
should  be  conducted 
in  a  businesslike 
manner. 


A  budget  has  been 
defined  as  "a  method 
of  worrying  before 
you  spend  instead  of 
afterwards."  How 
may  this  be  an  ad- 
vantage? 


Using  figures  and  data  to  es- 
timate a  representative 
family  income: 

Purpose — to  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  income  of 
the  average  family. 

Discussing  real  and  money  in- 
come: 

Purpose — to  understand  the 
term  income  includes  more 
than  merely  money  re- 
ceived. 


Recognition  of  fac- 
tors to  consider 
when  making  a  plan 
for  spending  money. 


Making  a  list  of  family  ex- 
pense items: 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


As  you  have  kept 
a  personal  record 
and  account,  of  what 
value  in  your  opin- 
ion is  an  account  in 
the  making  of  a 
budget? 


Needless  time  is 
often  spent  in  carry- 
ing on  routine  activ- 
ities in  the  home. 
How  may  one  ac- 
quire some  skill  in 
the  management  of 
time? 


What  is  the  value 
of  a  homemaker's 
time? 


It  has  been  said 
that  "the  real  values 
in  family  life  do  not 
cost  money."  How 
is  this  true? 


Can  this  statement 
be  justified? 


Purpose — to  become  conscious 
of  the  ways  money  is 
spent. 

Studying  various  income  bud- 
gets, using  average  income 
plan  as  a  usable  family 
budget: 

Purpose — to  discover  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  a  good 
budget. 


Studying  personal  records: 
Pur-pose — to  discover  its  rela- 
tion to  wise  planning. 

Studying  household  activi- 
ties : 

Purpose — to  discover  the  ways 
that  management  enters 
into  amount  of  time  con- 
sumed. 

Timing  the  activities  carried 
on  in  the  laboratory  or  at 
home: 

Purpose — to  determine  ways 
of  reducing  time  and  ener- 
gy expended. 

Making  and  comparing  time 
schedules: 

Purpose — to  gain  further  abil- 
ity to  conserve  time  and 
energy. 

Studying  costs  outside  the 
home  of  services  rendered 
by  homemaker: 

Purpose — to  become  aware  of 
value  of  these  services. 

1.  Listing  some  of  the  real 
values  found  in  family 
life,  which  are  not  to  pur- 
chase \yith  money; 

2.  -  reporting  on  readings  in 

books  and  magazines 
which  express  these  val- 
ues: 

Purpose — to  become  aware  of 
what  these  values  are. 

Using  case  studies: 

Purpose — to  understand  bet- 
ter the  inherited  and  ac- 
quired traits  found  in 
children. 


Recognizing  the 
values  of  a  wise 
planning  for  money 
expenditure. 


An  interest  in  re- 
ducing the  amount 
of  time  expended  in 
household  tasks. 


Some  ability  to  re- 
duce time  and  ener- 
gy expended  in 
household  tasks. 


A  better  under- 
standing of  the  con- 
tribution in  services 
made  by  the  home- 
maker. 

A  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  real  val- 
ues in  family  life. 
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How  does  environ- 
ment affect  the  child 
before  birth? 


What  care  is  im- 
portant for  the  pros- 
pective mother? 


What  care  should 
be  given  the  child? 


All  of  us  have  ob- 
served families  who 
seem  to  have  an  un- 
usually happy  home 
life.  How  do  you 
think  a  young  couple 
can  build  this  kind 
of  home? 


Discussing  pre-natal  influ- 
ences: 

Purpose — to  become  better  in- 
formed. 

1.  Listing  and  discussing  es- 
sential factors  to  be  con- 
sidered, such  as, 

a.  medical  examination, 

b.  clothing, 

c.  food, 

d.  attitude. 

2.  listing  sources  of  material: 
Purpose — to  be  able  to  obtain 

information  when  needed. 


1.  Listing  activities  connect- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  in- 
fant; 

2.  listening  to  lectures  given 
by  doctor  or  nurse; 

3.  observing  demonstrations 
in  routine  care; 

4.  making  clothing  or  prepar- 
ing food; 

5.  observing  equipment  used 
in  routine  care; 

6.  making  a  list  of  references 
giving  reliable  informa- 
tion: 

Purpose — to  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  care  a 
young  child  should  receive. 

Using  further  reference  ma- 
terial and  case  studies,  as 
needed: 

Purpose — to  bring  out  all  the 
factors  which  contribute 
toward  making  a  home 
satisfying. 

Discussing  these  factors: 
Purpose — to  become  aware  of 
the  part  management  of 
resources  plays  in  secur- 
i  n  g  desirable  relation- 
ships. 


Better  informed  I 
concerning  the  influ- . 
ence  of  prenatal  en- 1 
vironment. 

Some  understand- 1- 
ing  of  the  care  to  be  e 
given  to  the  prospec-  ■ 
five  mother. 

A  knowledge  oj 
ways  to  obtain  re 
liable  informatior 
for  prenatal  care. 


A  knowledge  ol 
importance  of  rou-  ' 
tine  care  cf  young  i 
children  and  sources  'i 
of  information  for  m 
such  care. 
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Problems 
AND  Questions 


Experiences  and 
Activities 


Outcomes  or 
Educational  Values 


Summarizing  these  findings: 
Purpose — to  gain  some  under- 
standing of  the  ways  a 
young  couple  can  work  to- 
gether in  building  a  home 
which  will  be  satisfying  to 
its  members  and  make  a 
contribution  to  community 
life. 


An  understanding 
of  these  factors 
which  make  for  hap- 
py home  relation- 
ships. 


REFERENCES: 

Arlitt.    The  Child  from  One  to  Twelve. 
Amett.    The  Story  of  North  Carolina. 
Bennett.    More  for  Your  Money. 
Bijur.    Choosing  a  Career. 
Brewer.  Occupations. 
Filene.    Careers  for  Women. 

Friend.    Earning  and  Spending  the  Family  Income. 

Goldstein.    Art  in  Everyday  Life. 

Halliday  and  Noble.    How's  and  Why's  of  Cooking. 

Harris.    Every  Woman's  Complete  Guide  to  Homemaking. 

Hart.    Personality  in  the  Family. 

Heseltine  and  Dow.    Good  Cooking. 

Hopkins.    Dress  Design  and  Selection. 

Linscott.    Bright  Ideas  for  Entertaining. 

Peet  and  Safer.    Household  Equipment. 

Pierce.    Vocations  for  Women. 

Rand,  Sweeney,  and  Vincent.    Groivth  and  Development  of  the  Young 

Child. 

Wilson.    How  to  Make  Money  at  Home. 
Household  Finance  Corporation. 

Bulletins.    "Marrying  on  a  Small  Income." 

"Money  Management  for  Households." 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Booklet — Arlitt,  Our  Home. 

President's  Conference  on  Building  and  Home  Ownership. 
Booklets.    "Homemaking,  Home  Furnishings,  and  Information." 

"Home  Ownership,  Income,  and  Types  of  Dwellings." 

"House  Design,  Construction,  and  Equipment." 

"Household  Management  and  Kitchens." 

"Housing  and  the  Community,  Home  Repair  and  Modeling." 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bulletins.    "Planning  and  Recording  Family  Expenditures." 
"Furniture  and  Its  Use." 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 
Bulletins  No.  2  and  No.  4. 


VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 


I.  Federal  funds  for  the  development  and  promotion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  several  states  and  territories  have  been  provided  by  four  r 
acts  of  Congress  since  1917.     The  first  was  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  , 
passed  in  1917.    This  was  followed  in  1929  by  the  George-Reed  Act  t 
which  provided  additional  funds   (for  a  period  of  five  years),  es- - 
pecially  in  the  field  of  home  economics.    The  George-Ellzey  Act  was  s 
passed  in  1934  to  replace  the  old  act.    In  1937  the  George-Deen  Act  i 
became  effective,  allowing  increased  funds  for  vocational  education  to  n 
encourage  the  expansion  of  all  phases  of  vocational  education,  home 
economics,  agriculture,  trades  and  industry,  and  distributive  occu- 
pations. 

Vocational  classes  in  home  economics  are  administered  and  super-  - 
vised  according  to  the  North  Carolina  Plan  for  Vocational  Education  d 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  The  principal  features  of  the  e 
plan  of  interest  to  school  superintendents,  school  boards,  and  teachers  s 
are  outlined  briefly: 

1.  Federal  funds  must  be  matched  by  State  and  local  funds. 

2.  The  plant  and  equipment  must  exemplify  desirable  and  attainable  f 
standards  of  beauty,  convenience,  efficiency  and  safety. 

3.  The  minimum  for  maintenance  shall  be  adequate  for  successful 
instruction  in  home  economics  subjects. 

4.  Adequate  facilities  for  travel  must  be  provided  by  the  local  unit. 

5.  Qualifications  of  the  teachers 
(a)  Home  economics  teachers 

Teachers  must  have  a  degree  from  an  institution  which  ii 
qualifies  to  train  teachers  for  vocational  home  economics  and  il 
hold  an  A  certificate.  It  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  have  • 
successful  teaching  experience. 

She  shall  have  had  practical  home  experience,  part  jf  which  h 
should  have  been  acquired  in  the  actual  management  of  a  !•. 
home  through  home  practice,  home  project  and  home  man- 1 
agement  residence. 

She  shall  have  had  contact  with  small  children  under  the  *\ 
direction  of  a  well  trained  nursery  school  teacher. 

She  should  possess  characteristics  of  honesty,  leadership, 
poise,    sound    judgment,    pleasing    appearance,    and    sound  .i 
health. 

6.  The  teacher  is  elected  by  the  local  school  authorities  but  she  must  »l 
be  approved  by  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  since  Federal 
and  State  funds  are  involved  in  the  salary. 

7.  The  home  economics  teacher  shall  not  teach  another  subject  unless  • 
her  salary  is  prorated  by  the  local  unit,  according  to  a  ruling  of  the  • 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

8.  Approval  for  teaching  is  continued  when  the  teacher  shows  evi- 
dence of  successful  experience  and  professional  improvement. 

9.  In  North  Carolina  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  | 
Carolina   is   approved    for    training   vocational    home    economics  j 
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teachers  for  white  schools.  The  North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes 
is  approved  for  training  vocational  home  economics  teachers  for 
Negro  schools. 

II.  State  funds  for  the  development  of  vocational  education  in  North 
Carolina  were  provided  by  legislative  act  to  supplement  the  Federal 
funds.  The  local  unit  out  of  special  appropriations  matches  the 
federal  and  state  funds  on  a  one-third  basis. 

Program  of  Instruction 

Brief  description  of  the  vocational  high  school  program  now  used 
in  North  Carolina  follows: 

Program  III  (Only  program  III  will  be  promoted  in  North  Carolina) 
Vocational  home  economics  departments  will  be  maintained  for  a 
period  of  ten  months  each  year. 


Home  Economics 


Related  Subject 


Home  Project 


A  double  period  daily 
in  schools  where  the 
schedule  provides  pe- 
riods of  45  minutes 
or  less. 

or 

*A  single  period  daily 
in  a  school  where  the 
schedule  provides  for 
periods  of  60  minutes 
or  more. 


Science  and  art  pre- 
ceding, paralleling, 
or  following  home 
economics  and  as 
closely  correlated 
with  them  as  pos- 
sible. 


It  is  strongly  recommend- 
ed that  there  be  home 
practice  in  all  phases  of 
home  economics. 

There  shall  be  at  least  two 
home  projects  per  year 
in  different  phases  of 
home  economics.  They 
shall  be  properly 
planned,  supervised,  and 
carried  to  completion. 


Five  periods  a  week 
scheduled  for  indi- 
vidual and  group  con- 
ferences with  pupils 
on  home  projects. 


At  least  five  periods  a  week 
shall  be  provided  in  the 
teacher's  schedule  for  in- 
dividual and  group  con- 
ferences on  home  pro- 
jects. Since  the  teacher 
is  employed  a  longer 
period  than  the  State 
school  term,  she  will 
have  time  to  visit  home 
projects  before  and  after 
the  school  term. 


♦Where  the  school  period  is  60  minutes  and  the  program  continues  in  sequence  for  three 
years,  the  time  devoted  to  home  economics  may  be  60  minutes  daily.  In  this  case  the  home 
project  provisions  for  the  third  year  are  the  same  as  those  set  up  for  the  second  year,  in 
Column  C. 


SUGGESTED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


REFERENCE  BOOKS: 

Allen,  Betty,  and  Briggs,  Mitchell.  Behave  Yourself.  Philadelphia,  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1937.  ($1.00) 

Anderson,  John.  Happy  Childhood.  New  York,  D.  Appleton-Century  Com- 
pany, 1933.  ($2.50) 
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North  Carolina 
Tar  Heel  State 

A  LEAFLET  OF  INTERESTING  INFORMATION  FOR  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  NICKNAME 

When  Carolina  was  divided  in  1710,  the  southern  part  was 
called  South  Carolina  and  the  northern  or  older  settlement  was 
called  North  Carolina,  or  the  "Old  North  State."  Historians  had 
recorded  the  fact  that  the  principal  products  of  this  State  were 
"tar,  pitch  and  turpentine."  It  was  during  one  of  the  fiercest 
battles  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  so  the  story  goes,  that  the 
column  supporting  the  North  Carolina  troops  was  driven  from  the 
field.  After  the  battle,  the  North  Carolinians,  who  had  success- 
fully fought  it  out  alone,  were  greeted  from  the  passing  derelict 
regiment  with  the  question:  "Any  more  tar  down  in  the  Old 
North  State,  boys?"  Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  answer:  "No;  not 
a  bit;  old  Jeff's  bought  it  all  up."  "Is  that  so;  what  is  he  going 
to  do  with  it?"  was  asked.  "He  is  going  to  put  it  on  you'ns  heels 
to  make  you  stick  better  in  the  next  fight."  Creecy  relates  that 
General  Lee,  hearing  of  the  incident,  said:  "God  bless  the  Tar 
Heel  boys,"  and  from  that  they  took  the  name. — Adapted  from 
Grandfather  Tales  of  North  Carolina  by  R.  B.  Creecy  and  Histories 
of  North  Carolina  Regiments,  Vol.  Ill,  by  Walter  Clark. 
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STATE  CAPITAL 

In  1791  the  Legislature  appointed  a  committee  of  nine  persons  to  lay  off  a  ci 
within  ten  miles  of  Isaac  Hunter's  home.  About  March  20,  1792,  the  committee  rr 
and  bought  from  Joel  Lane  one  thousand  acres  of  land  for  one  thousand  three  hu 
dred  and  seventy-eight  pounds.  The  members  of  the  committee  then  laid  off  t 
bounds  of  the  present  city  of  Raleigh  named  after  the  great  Englishman,  Sir  Walt 
Raleigh,  who  tried  faithfully  to  found  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  CAPITOL  gj 

RALEIGH  fl 

This  building  was  begun  in  183  2  and  completed  in  1840  at  a  total  cost 
$531,674.46.    The  columns  and  entablature  of  the  building  are  Grecian  Doric,  copi 
from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  commonly  called  the  Parthenon,  which  was  erected 
Athens  about  500  B.C.    It  is  judged  by  building  experts  as  a  gem  of  architecture. 

THE  STATE  MOTTO 

Nearly  every  State  has  adopted  a  motto,  generally  in  Latin,  for  the  reason  th 
Latin  is  more  condensed  and  terse  than  English.    The  motto  of  North  Carolina,  "Es 
Quam  Videri"  means  "to  be  rather  than  to  seem."    It  is  found  in  Cicero's  essay 
Friendship  (Chapter  26),  where  he  says,  "Virtue  enim  ipsa  non  tam  multi  prediti  es 
quam  videri,"  meaning  when  translated  literally,  "for  indeed  not  so  many  wish  to 
endowed  with  virtue  as  wish  to  seem  to  be." 

THE  STATE  FLOWER 

There  is  no  official  State  flower  of  North  Carolina.  However,  the  ox-eye  daisy  b 
been  accepted  by  common  consent  as  our  State  flower. 

STATE  BIRD 

Although  North  Carolina  has  not  officially  designated  any  particular  bird,  t 
Carolina  wren,  because  of  its  name  and  the  fact  that  is  is  found  in  all  parts  of  t 
State  the  year  round,  might  well  be  designated  as  the  State  bird. 


Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Govei'iior. 
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INTERESTING  FACTS 

NAME 

In  1629  King  Charles  the  First  of  England  "erected  into  a  province,"  all  the  lar  ^ 
from  Albemarle  Sound  on  the  north  to  the  St,  John's  River  on  the  south,  which  \  i 
directed  should  be  called  Carolina,  The  word  Carolina  is  from  the  word  Carolus,  tl  f 
Latin  form  of  Charles, 

FIRST  SETTIiERS 

Our  first  settlers  were  largely  from  Virginia,  Some  came  from  New  England  aic 
others  came  direct  from  Old  England,  Still  others  came  from  the  English  Colonies  '« 
the  West  Indies,    There  were  small  settlements  of  French,  German  and  Swiss. 

OUR  CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT 

The  first  constitution  of  North  Carolina  was  adopted  December  18,  1776,  Tbli 
constitution  provided  for  three  departments  of  government:  legislative,  executive,  ai< 
judicial.  The  legislative  department  was  to  make  the  laws.  The  legislative  body  w  'l 
called  the  General  Assembly  and  the  members  thereof  were  elected  annually  by  tl  < 
people.  The  assembly  was  divided  into  a  Senate  and  House  of  Commons.  A  governc  * 
a  secretary,  and  a  council  of  seven  members  made  up  the  executive  department.  Tl  < 
judicial  department  was  formed  by  the  General  Assembly  by  the  creation  of  courts  ai  ( 
the  election  of  judges. 

The  constitution  was  revised  and  made  more  democratic  in  1835,  The  legislatu  < 
was  to  meet  every  two  years,  and  the  members  were  to  be  elected  for  that  period.  T!  < 
governor  was  also  elected  for  two  years. 

In  April  18  68  the  constitution  was  again  revised  and  this  instrument  with  carta  ' 
amendments  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  and  government  of  today. 
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CAROLINA 


PERS'N 


GRAN. 


POPULATION 

j  North  Carolina  ranks  12th  among  the  States  in  total  population,  3,170,276  by 
;l  1930  census.  The  population  of  the  State  increased  23.88  per  cent  between  1920 
\\  1930  while  the  percentage  increase  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  16.10. 

GEOGRAPHY 

J  Twenty-seventh  State  in  size,  with  a  total  land  area  of  31,193,600  acres.  North 
>olina  has  125  mountain  peaks  5,000  feet  or  more  in  elevation,  43  of  these  being 
)|ir  6,000  feet.  North  Carolina  has  about  320  miles  of  shoreline  on  the  Atlantic 
jpan,  more  than  1,500  miles  of  inland  waterways,  and  approximately  3,000  square 
lies  of  coastal  sounds.  Greatest  length  of  the  State  is  50  3  miles;  greatest  width, 
IB. 

EDUCATION 

Public  school  enrollment  increased  from  400,452  in  1900  to  888,775  in  1936. 
^fre  than  $110,000,000  is  invested  in  public  school  property.  North  Carolina  trans- 
p-ts  288,254  pupils  to  schools  at  public  expense.  The  State  appropriates  $25,000,- 
|))  toward  the  operation  of  an  eight-months  school  term.  The  State  operates  six 
iititutions  of  higher  learning  for  the  white  race,  five  for  Negroes,  and  one  for  Indians, 
lere  are  3  6  denominational  and  privately  endowed  colleges  for  white  students  and 
3jht  for  Negroes  in  the  State. 

HIGHWAYS 

North  Carolina  was  the  first  State  to  take  over  the  maintenance  of  all  roads  in 
State.    There  are  some  57,000  miles  of  roads  in  the  State,  of  which  some  10,250 
nies  constitute  the  major  system,  about  half  of  this  being  hard-surfaced.    More  than 
100,000,000  has  been  spent  in  creating  one  of  the  best  highway  systems  in  the 
Pfion. 


THE  STATE  FLAG 


The  model  of  the  flag  as  used  today  was  adopted  in  1885.  It  consists  of  a  bl  i 
union  containing  in  the  center  thereof  a  white  star  with  the  letter  N  in  gilt  on  the  1 
and  the  letter  C  in  gilt  on  the  right  of  the  star.  The  fly  of  the  flag  consists  of  t  ' 
equally  proportional  bars,  the  upper  bar  red  and  the  lower  bar  white.  The  length;' 
these  bars  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  length  of  the  union,  and  the  total  length^t 
the  flag  is  one-third  more  than  its  width. 

Above  the  star  in  the  center  of  the  union  is  a  gilt  scroll  in  semi-circular  foi  i 
containing  in  black  the  inscription:  "May  20,  1775,"  and  below  the  star  is  a  simi  ^ 
scroll  containing  the  inscription:  "April  12,  1776."  This  flrst  date  was  placed  on  5 ' 
flag  to  mark  the  signing  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  secc  i 
date  marks  the  day  on  which  the  Halifax  Convention  empowered  the  North  Carol  i 
members  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  concur  with  the  delegates  of  the  other  cc  ' 
nies  in  declaring  independence. 


THE  STATE  SONG 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1927,  the  song  known  as  "The  Old  North 
te"  was  legally  adopted  as  the  official  song  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 


{Traditional  air  as  sung  in  1926) 


William  Gaston 

With  spirit 

Ti 


Collected  and  arranged 
BY  Mrs.  E.  E.  Randolpi 


:=l: 


1.  Car  -  0  -  li  -  na!   Car  -  o 

2  Tho'  she  en  -  vies  not 

3,  Then  let  all   those  w'iG 

'  ^  m  j^^'-i^. 


li  -  na!    heav-en's  bless-ings  at  -  tend  her, 
oth  -  ers,     their       mer  -   it  -  ed    glo  -  ry, 
I'^ve    us,    love  the  land  that  we  live  in, 


:t=== 


:i: 


— I  
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While  we  live  we  will  cher  -  ish,  pro  -  tect  and  de -fend  her.  Tho' the 
Say  whose  name  stands  the  fore  -  most,  in  lib  -  er  •■  ty'ssto  -  ry,  Tho'  too 

As  hap  •  py      a     re  -  gion     as    on  this    side     of  heav-en.  Where 


r- 


:=1: 
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scorn  -  er  may    sneer  at    and  wit  -  lin-^s  de  -  fame  her.  Still  our  hearts  swell  with 
true      to    her  -  self  e  er    to  crouch  to   op  -  pres-sion,  Who  can  yield  to  just 
plen  -  ty    and  peace,  love  and   joy  smile  be  -  fore  us,  Raise  a-loud,  raise  to 

&  ^  J^-»-v^  ^  ^^m-^ 

:[z==ri=iiKt=:^LU  \  i:-t£=3 


Se3 
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Chorus 
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glad  -  ness    when    ev  -  er    we  name  her. 

rule      a       more    loy  -  al     sub-mis-sion.  Hur  -  rah! 

geth  -  er       the    heart  thrill  -  ing  cho  rus. 

 r-^  <»  r-*  Tis  r^  — 


r 


mm-. 


Hur  -  rah! 


1- 


the 


mm 


~w  1^  i^T-^- 
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Old  North  State  for -ev 


rit. 


.S: 


er, 

_^  


Hur 
— ^— 


rah! 


Hur  -  rah!  the  good  Old  North  I3tate 


HERE'S  TO  DOWN  HOME 


(TOAST  TO  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE — By  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Martin) 


Here's  to  the  land  of  the  long  leaf  pine, 

The  summer  land,  where  the  sun  doth  shine; 

Where  the  weak  grow  strong,  and  the  strong  grow  great; 

Here's  to  "down  home,"  the  Old  North  State. 


Here's  to  the  land  of  the  cotton  blooms  white, 
Where  the  scuppernong  perfumes  the  breezes  at  night; 
Where  soft  Southern  moss  and  jasamine  mate, 
'Neath  the  murmuring  pines  of  the  "Old  North  State." 


Here's  to  the  land  where  the  galax  grows, 
Where  the  rhododendron  roseate  glows; 
Where  soars  Mt.  Mitchell's  summit  great. 
In  the  "land  of  the  sky,"  in  the  "Old  North  State." 


Here's  to  the  land  where  maidens  are  fairest. 
Where  friends  are  truest,  and  cold  hearts  are  rarest; 
The  near  land,  the  dear  land,  whatever  our  fate. 
The  blest  land,  the  best  land,  the  "Old  North  State." 
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THE  STATE  SEAL 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  two  and  one-quarter  in  Is 
in  diameter,  and  its  design  is  a  representation  of  the  figures  of  Liberty  and  Pl€  M» 
looking  towards  each  other,  but  not  more  than  half  fronting  each  other,  and  oti^ 
wise  disposed  as  follows:  Liberty,  the  first  figure  standing,  her  pole  with  cap  c 
in  her  left  hand  and  a  scroll  with  the  word  "Constitution"  inscribed  thereon  in  Ir 
right  hand.  Plenty,  the  second  figure,  sitting  down,  her  right  arm  half  extended  |- 
ward  Liberty,  three  heads  of  wheat  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  the  small  en  |f 
her  horn,  the  mouth  of  which  is  resting  at  her  feet,  and  the  contents  of  horn  rol  f 
out.  In  the  exergue  is  inserted  the  words  "May  20,  1775,"  above  the  coat  of  ai  f^l 
Around  the  circumference  is  the  legend:  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  N<  n 
Carolina,"  and  the  motto,  "Esse  Quam  Videri." 
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FOREWORD 


This  Handbook  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  is  designed  to 
supply  information  needed  by  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  It  covers  the  program  in  both  elementary  schools 
and  high  schools,  indicating  that  we  regard  the  process  of  education  as  a 
continuous  process  from  the  first  grade  through  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
grade.  It  is  hoped  that  this  publication  will  be  helpful  from  the  standpoint 
of  answering  questions  which  arise  with  reference  to  administration,  organi- 
zation and  supervision  of  schools  and  that  it  will  be  suggestive  of  desirable 
activities  which  should  be  undertaken. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  Handbook  consists  of  three  parts: 

Part  I  deals  with  the  public  school  system.  Every  person  engaged  in 
public  education  should  be  conversant  with  the  various  aspects  of  public 
education,  including,  of  course,  the  administrative  aspects.  This  statement 
is  designed  to  give  something  of  the  background  of  the  public  school  system 
and  to  indicate  the  organizations  or  agencies  legally  responsible  for  school 
administration. 

In  Part  II  the  standards  for  accreditment  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  set  up.  The  suggested  standards  are  not  meant  as  limits  to  what 
may  be  undertaken  in  any  school,  but  represent  the  minimum  necessary  for 
the  creation  of  a  satisfactory  teaching  and  learning  situation.  Lines  along 
which  improvement  can  be  made  will  suggest  themselves  to  many  adminis- 
trators and  teachers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  schools  in  providing  educa- 
tional opportunities  will  go  far  beyond  the  minimum  suggested  in  the  require- 
ments for  accreditment.  Our  effort  is  to  indicate  what  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  elementary  school  or  a  good  high  school.  It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that 
every  child  should  have  training  in  a  good  school,  and  the  purpose  of  stan- 
dardization and  accreditment  is  to  indicate  how  a  satisfactory  situation  can 
be  provided. 

In  Part  III  various  aspects  of  public  school  work  are  discussed,  particularly 
those  having  to  do  with  the  materials  necessary  to  successful  instruction. 
More  and  more  it  is  recognized  that  abundant  materials  are  necessary  in 
order  for  pupils  to  have  satisfactory  educative  experiences.  It  is  hoped  that 
provision  will  be  made  for  various  types  of  instructional  materials  to  the 
end  that  learning  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  may  be  facilitated  and 
accelerated. 

There  is  evidence  of  substantial  progress  in  carrying  on  the  educative 
process  in  our  schools  and  an  improved  morale  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  the  responsibilities  for  school  administration  and  instruction.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  Handbook  will  contribute  to  more  effective  instruction  and 
that  the  education  of  pupils  in  all  grades  in  all  schools  will  be  stimulated 
and  promoted. 
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PART  I 

THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 

The  story  of  public  education  in  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing and  inspiring  pages  in  our  history.  It  represents  a  struggle  as  deter- 
mined and  courageous  as  that  upon  any  battlefield  on  which  a  native  son 
has  fought.  Through  all  these  years  of  its  history,  there  has  been  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  only  through  the  raising  of  the  level  of  intelligence 
of  our  people  that  we  could  deal  effectively  with  the  various  social  and 
economic  problems  which  have  confronted  us.  Even  in  the  darkest  hours 
of  the  War  Between  the  States,  when  everything  else  was  sacrificed  for  the 
soldiers  who  fought  so  valiantly  in  defense  of  the  State,  there  were  wise  and 
courageous  souls  who,  realizing  that  the  battle  against  ignorance  must  also 
go  on,  kept  the  torch  of  education  burning.  It  was  well  that  our  forefathers 
believed  that  it  was  only  through  education  that  the  people  of  this  State 
could  be  prepared  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  democratic  government. 

Our  system  of  public  education  has  grown  along  with  the  social,  economic 
and  industrial  life  of  the  State.  Through  the  years,  as  we  have  cleared  our 
fields,  harnessed  our  streams,  builded  our  cities  and  linked  our  people  to- 
gether with  ribbons  of  concrete  and  steel  and  wire,  we  have  also  struggled 
for  knowledge,  for  self-respect  and  for  social  mastery.  These  hundred  years 
though  long  in  the  life  of  an  individual  are  short  in  the  life  of  a  state.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  the  short  period  of  a  century  we  should  have 
perfected  any  agency  contributing  to  social  mastery.  Certainly  the  ideal  of 
universal  free  public  education  has  not  been  fully  achieved  in  practice.  We 
must  continue  to  work  at  this  problem.  Aside  from  adequate  provision  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  our  people,  the  most  important  function  of  our  gov- 
ernment is  the  proper  education  of  its  youth. 

The  magnificent  progress  in  public  education  is  indicative  of  a  funda- 
mental interest  in  and  thirst  for  education  on  the  part  of  our  people.  They 
have  determined  that  illiteracy  shall  be  eliminated  and  that  the  childhood 
of  each  succeeding  generation  shall  be  trained  in  a  better  way  to  meet  the 
economic  and  social  demands  facing  each  new  generation.  In  an  effort  to 
meet  that  responsibility  we  have  witnessed  in  North  Carolina  one  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  in  the  financing  and  administration  of  a  public 
school  system.  In  that  respect  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  has 
been  the  final  attainment  of  a  State-wide  minimum  school  term  of  eight 
months  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  State  and  without  resort  to  ad 
valorem  taxes.  No  other  state  with  the  single  exception  of  Delaware  has 
ever  accepted  this  solemn  responsibility  of  government  as  a  state  enterprise. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  poorest  child  living  in  the  most  remote  section 
of  the  State  has  been  guaranteed  a  minimum  standard  educational  oppor- 
tunity along  with  the  most  fortunate  child  living  in  the  most  populous  center, 
and  both  have  been  equally  favored  from  the  common  resources  of  the  State. 

STATE  ADMINISTRATION 
Constitutional  Authority 

We  start  with  the  Bill  of  Rights, — "The  people  have  the  right  to  the 
privilege  of  education,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain 
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that  right"  (Art.  I,  Sec.  27),  and  the  Constitution:  "Religion,  morality  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged"  (Art. 
IX,  Sec.  1). 

The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  provides  for  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  shall  be  elected  by  popular  vote  every  four  years. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  responsible  for  promoting  in- 
terest in  public  education,  interpreting  the  school  laws,  determining  standards 
for  approved  schools,  assembling  and  disseminating  statistical  data,  prepar- 
ing curricular  materials  for  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  such  other 
duties  as  are  or  may  be  vested  in  him  by  law. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  vice  chairman  of  the  State  School  Commission,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Library  Commission,  and  chairman  of  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, the  State  Textbook  Commission,  and  the  State  Board  of  Commercial 
Education.  In  addition,  the  State  Superintendent,  under  the  law,  assists  the 
governor  in  the  appointment  of  the  Elementary  Textbook  Commission  and 
the  State  committee  on  high  school  textbooks. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  no  direct  connection  or  relationship  with 
State  supported  institutions  of  higher  learning,  which  are  under  the  control 
of  separate  boards  of  trustees,  except  through  teacher  training  regulations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  Conference. 

He  employs  the  staff  that  assists  him  in  these  duties. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditoi,  Attorney  General  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  provided  for  by  Article  IX  of  the 
Constitution.  This  board  has  charge  of  the  Literary  and  Special  Building 
Funds  and  the  public  lands  owned  by  the  State.  It  also  makes  rules  govern- 
ing the  certification  of  teachers,  and  adopts  the  textbooks  used  in  the  public 
schools.  Originally,  this  board  had  authority  to  legislate  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools  and  the  educa- 
tional funds,  but  its  duties  in  this  respect  in  recent  years  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  legislative  enactment  to  the  State  School  Commission. 

Legislative  Authority 

The  State  School  Commission  was  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1933 
to  succeed  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  a  body  created  in  1927  to  equalize 
values  in  the  several  counties  as  a  basis  of  distributing  the  equalizing  fund 
provided  for  schools.  This  commission  is  composed  of  the  following:  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  as  chairman,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion as  vice  chairman,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  one  member  from  each  of 
the  eleven  Congressional  districts  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  commission  decides  what  schools  are  to  be  operated,  has  the  power 
to  consolidate  districts  and  transfer  children  from  one  unit  to  another,  and 
may  suspend  any  school  after  six  months,  whenever  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance does  not  justify  its  continuance.  It  determines  by  districts  and  races 
the  number  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  to  be  paid  from  State 
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funds,  and  sets  the  standards  for  operating  the  public  schools  for  an  eight 
months  term  in  each  county  and  city  administrative  unit. 

The  commission  also  provides  for  and  supervises  the  transportation  of 
pupils  at  public  expense,  makes  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  financial 
management  and  control  of  all  administrative  units,  provides  for  auditing 
the  school  funds,  approves  the  election  of  county  and  city  superintendents, 
and  jointly  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  determines  and  fixes  a  State 
standard  salary  schedule  for  teachers,  principals,  superintendents  and  other 
school  employees. 

It  employs  an  executive  secretary  and  staff  who  administer  its  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  was  created  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1917  in  order  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Educa- 
tion bill  enacted  by  Congress.  This  board  consists  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  and  three  other  members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor— one  to  represent  agriculture,  one  to  represent  home  economics,  and 
one  to  represent  trades  and  industries. 

The  duties  of  this  board  are  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  authorities 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Act,  to  administer  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  and  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  pur- 
suant to  vocational  education.  It  also  formulates  plans  for  the  promotion 
of  vocational  education  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  cooperates 
with  the  local  authorities  in  the  establishment  of  vocational  classes. 

The  State  Superintendent  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board  desig- 
nates the  staff  necessary  to  carry  out  properly  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board.  The  State  Superintendent  is  also 
required  to  prepare  a  report  concerning  the  condition  of  vocational  education. 

The  State  Board  of  Commercial  Education  was  created  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1935  to  regulate  the  establishment  and  operation  of  business 
schools  teaching  business  subjects  for  compensation.  This  board  consists  of 
the  State  Superintendent  as  chairman  and  secretary,  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  and  two  persons,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  are  owners  and 
operators  of  licensed  business  or  commercial  schools  that  have  been  in  opera- 
tion within  the  State  for  five  years. 

The  State  Texfbook  Commission  was  also  created  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1935.  This  commission  consists  of  five  members:  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  as  ex  ofiicio  chairman,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract,  and  two  members,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  a  term  of  two  years  each.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  commission  to  purchase  the  necessary  textbooks,  operate  a  rental  system 
of  textbook  distribution  to  the  children  in  the  public  high  schools  of  this 
State,  and  provide  free  basal  textbooks  to  the  children  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

This  commission  should  not  be  confused  with  the  (Elementary)  Textbook 
Commission  and  the  State  Committee  for  high  school  textbooks,  which  are 
in  fact  sub-committees  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  persons 
actually  engaged  in  school  work,  whose  duties  are  to  examine  the  books 
and  materials  submitted  for  adoption  and  to  prepare  a  multiple  list  from 
which  the  State  Board  makes  the  adoption. 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  ADMINISTRATION 
County 

There  are  100  county  administrative  units  comprising  that  part  of  the 
county  outside  of  the  established  city  administrative  units.  Where  no  city 
units  have  been  established,  the  entire  area  of  the  county  is  the  school 
administrative  unit. 

The  hoard  of  county  commissioners,  a  body  provided  for  under  the  Consti- 
tution, approves  that  part  of  the  school  budget  financed  by  county  funds, 
including  funds  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  necessary  school  buildings, 
and  levies  the  taxes  therefor.  The  commissioners  are  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  county  hoard  of  education,  consisting  of  three  or  five  members  who 
are  nominated  biennially  at  party  primaries  or  conventions,  is  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  which  meets  in  January  of  the  odd  years,  for  a 
period  of  two,  four  or  six  years.  The  county  board  of  education  has  the 
general  management  and  control  of  the  educational  affairs  in  the  county 
administrative  unit.  This  board  appoints  a  county  superintendent,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  State  School  Commis- 
sion, and  a  school  committee  for  each  local  district.  The  county  board  of 
education  is  clothed  with  those  discretionary  powers  as  to  the  administration 
of  the  schools  that  are  not  specified  in  the  law  or  under  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  State  School  Commission.  It  also  decides  upon  the  site  and  character 
of  all  school  buildings,  and  administers  the  operation  of  the  schools  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  School  Commission  and 
the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  county  superintendent  whose  term 
of  oflice  is  for  two  years  beginning  July  1,  of  er.ch  odd  year,  is  the  adminis- 
trative officer  for  the  county  board  of  education. 

City 

There  are  at  present  69  city  administrative  units.  Some  of  these  have 
boundaries  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  comprising  the  city  govern- 
mental area;  others  have  boundaries  determined  by  the  board  of  trustees  and 
the  county  board  of  education  of  the  county  in  which  the  city  is  located  and 
approved  by  the  State  School  Commission.  Authority  for  the  establishment 
of  city  administrative  units  is,  under  the  law,  vested  in  the  State  School 
Commission,  such  units  to  be  selected  from  districts  having  a  school  popula- 
tion of  one  thousand  or  more. 

In  each  of  the  city  units  a  hoard  of  trustees  is  elected  or  appointed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  special  or  general  legislative  acts.  This  board  pre- 
pares and  approves  the  budgets  for  current  expense  and  debt  service,  and 
capital  outlay  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education  and 
county  board  of  commissioners.  It  also  elects  a  superintendent,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State 
School  Commission,  and  elects  the  teachers  and  other  employees  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent,  who  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  is  the  administrative  officer  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  city  commissioners,  or  other  tax  levying  authorities,  levy  the  taxes 
voted  in  the  city  administrative  unit  for  the  extension  of  term  or  for  operat- 
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ing  the  schools  on  a  higher  standard  than  that  for  which  the  State  makes 
provision,  and  for  debt  service.  In  some  units  this  body  collects  the  taxes, 
whereas  in  others  this  duty  is  performed  by  the  county  commissioners. 

LOCAL.  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Constitution  provides  that  a  school  committee  consisting  of  three 
persons  shall  be  elected  biennially  in  every  township.  Under  legislative 
authority,  however,  school  committees  are  now  provided  for  each  school 
district.  There  are  now  approximately  825  of  these  committees,  consisting 
of  either  three  or  five  members,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years  by 
the  county  board  of  education.  The  district  committee  selects  the  teachers 
and  principals  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  and  the 
county  board  of  education,  and  has  general  custody  and  care  of  the  school 
property  in  the  district.  The  county  board  of  education  may  appoint  an 
advisory  committee  of  three  members  for  each  school  building  in  the  local 
district,  who  shall  care  for  the  school  property,  advise  with  the  district  com- 
mittee in  recommending  teachers,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  defined 
by  the  county  board  of  education. 


SOME  SUGGESTED  PRINCIPLES  FOR  THE  ORGANI- 
ZATION AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  OUR 
STATE  SCHOOLS 

I.  Organizational  and  administrative  procedures  should  be  as  demo- 
cratically conceived  as  is  feasible, — that  is,  they  should  be 
arrived  at  principally  through  a  sharing  process  by  superinten- 
dent, principal,  teacher,  and  pupil.  Only  in  this  way  can  there 
be  harmony  of  theory  and  practice.  The  autocratic  imposition 
of  any  plan,  however  worthy,  without  due  consultation  with 
parents,  teachers,  and  often  pupils  will  militate  against  its 
success. 

II.  School  organisation  and  administration  must  be  based  on  sound 
principles  governing  learning  and  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
society  (of  North  Carolina  life).  This  means  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  for  which  society  has  established  the 
school  and  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  available  resources — 
financial  and  professional — which  can  be  utilized  in  achieving 
these  purposes.    (See  Publication  No.  189,  pp.  11-13.) 

III.  School  organizational  and  administrative  procedures  should  be 
economically  conceived  and  executed.  After  a  given  policy  or 
procedure  has  been  accepted  as  educationally  sound,  has  been 
arrived  at  through  a  cooperative  thinking  and  planning  confer- 
ence with  the  whole  faculty,  the  required  outlay  of  time,  effort, 
and  finances  should  be  considered.  For  example,  any  scheme 
which  overtaxes  the  mental  and  physical  health  and  the  emotional 
morale  of  the  teaching  personnel,  is,  in  the  long  run,  extravagant. 
Any  scheme  which  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  maximal  use  of  the  whole  school  plant  for  educative 
purpose  is  likewise  extravagant. 


PART  II 


STANDARDS  FOR  ACCREDITMENT  OF 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


In  setting  up  objective  standards  for  the  accreditment  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  it  is  recognized  that  such  standards  are  not  the  whole 
story  with  reference  to  accreditment.  Standards  are  set  up  as  an  indication 
of  what  constitutes  or  suggests  a  fairly  satisfactory  situation  for  the  training 
of  boys  and  girls  in  school.  It  is  recognized,  also,  that  there  are  other 
elements  or  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  However,  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  there  are  items  of  a  purely  objective  sort  which  are 
essential  to  a  satisfactory  setup. 

In  evaluating  the  work  of  any  elementary  or  secondary  school,  due  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  subjective  elements  of  the  situation.  In  deter- 
mining what  is  a  good  school,  every  possible  factor  should  be  considered. 
This  includes  both  objective  and  subjective  elements  or  standards. 

The  evaluative  criteria  in  any  case  should  include  the  philosophy,  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  school,  the  pupil  population,  the  curriculum  and  courses 
of  study,  the  pupil  activities  program,  library  service,  guidance  service,  in- 
struction, outcomes,  school  staff,  school  plant,  and  school  administration. 

Standards  are  necessary,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  standards  are 
made  for  folks  and  not  folks  for  standards.  It  is  essential  to  find  out  what 
equipment,  supplies  and  other  things  are  necessary  in  order  to  create  a  satis- 
factory situation  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls.  The  sole  purpose  of 
standardization  is  to  promote  the  best  possible  training  for  all  boys  and 
girls  in  the  schools  to  the  end  that  maximal,  desirable  results  may  be 
achieved. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ACCREDITED  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 

Effective  with  the  close  of  the  1938-39  session 
SUM]\IARY 

I.  Curriculum 

A  six  or  seven  year  course  of  study  based  on  suggestions  and 
practices  outlined  in  Publication  No.  189,  1935,  "A  Study  in  Curriculums 
Problems  of  the  North  Carolina  Public  Schools".   See  Section  I  below. 

II.  Instruction 

1.  Number  of  whole-time  teachers :    At  least  one  teacher  per  grade. 

2.  Qualifications  of  teachers:  All  certificates  must  be  Primary  or 
Grammar  Grade  with  a  majority  Class  A.  Special  teachers  of 
music,  art,  physical  and  health  education,  and  full-time  librarians 
should  hold  certificates  in  their  fields.    See  Section  II. 
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III.  Administration 


Group  I 
Class  A    Class  B 


Class  A 


Group  II 


Class  B 


1. 


Term-Actual 

teaching  days  180 


180 


160 


160 


2. 


Maximum  no.  pupils  in 
average  daily  atten- 
dance per  teacher  32 


34 


34 


36 


3.  Records:  An  accurate  scholastic  and  attendance  record  for  each 
child,  Including  health  record;  the  Information  Blank  for  School 
Beginner  should  be  used  for  first  grade  instead  of  regular  health 
card.  See  under  Section  III,  standards  for  keeping  and  using 
health  records;  individual  register  sheets  detached  and  filed  in 
envelopes. 

IV.  Instructional  Equipment 

1.  Library:  A  minimum  of  two  books  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance,  including  designated  subjects.  See  "Library"  under 
Section  IV. 

2.  Supplementary  Readers:  A  minimum  of  80  books  per  grade. 
See  "Supplementary  Readers"  under  Section  IV;  also  list  printed 
in  Elementary  School  Register. 

3.  Dictionaries:  Dictionaries  owned  by  all  pupils  in  grades  5  to  7, 
or  three  dozen  dictionaries  owned  by  the  school.  One  teacher's 
desk  dictionary  for  each  room.  One  unabridged  dictionary.  See 
"Dictionaries"  under  Section  IV;  also  list  of  dictionaries  printed 
in  Elementary  School  Register. 

4.  Maps  and  Globes:  Eight  physical-political,  four  blackboard 
outline,  two  political  (United  States  and  North  Carolina),  and  nine 
United  States  History  maps;  a  16"  globe,  physical-political,  with 
movable  meridian.    See  "Maps  and  Globes"  under  Section  IV. 

5.  Classroom  and  General  Equipment:  This  section  covers  indi- 
vidual classroom  and  general  school  equipment,  including  materials 
for  art,  music,  and  penmanship.  See  "Individual  Classroom  and 
General  Equipment"  under  Section  IV. 

V.  Building  and  Grounds 

Adequate  and  sanitary:     See  Section  V,  "School  Plant  Require- 
ments".   Sanitation  must  be  approved  by  State  Board  of  Health. 


Section  I:  Curriculum 

A  six  or  seven  year  course  of  study  embracing  the  subjects  outlined  in 
Publication  189,  "A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  of  the  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools",  and  those  required  by  special  legislation. 

Section  II:  Instruction 

Accredited  schools  must  present  a  planned  program  of  learning  for  each 
student,  based  upon  the  actual  daily  needs  of  the  individual.    Methods,  pro- 
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cedures,  and  practices  in  the  instructional  program  must  be  based  upon 
accepted  modern,  up-to-date  educational  theory. 

At  least  one  teacher  must  be  provided  for  each  grade.  All  teachers'  certifi- 
cates must  be  either  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  certificates  with  a  majority 
Class  A.  Blanket  high  school  certificates  held  by  teachers  who  have  had 
experience  in  grammar  grade  work  will  be  approved.  High  school  subject 
certificates  will  not  be  approved  in  any  grade  in  the  elementary  school. 

Section  III:  Administration 

Administrators  are  urged  to  organize  their  schools  so  as  to  achieve  a 
distribution  of  pupils  which  will  equalize  to  some  extent  the  teacher  load. 
Individual  room  memberships  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible;  schools 
with  seriously  overcrowded  classrooms  will  not  be  accredited. 

The  administration  of  the  school  must  reflect  a  well-integrated  and  co- 
ordinated program  of  work.  Careful  attention  must  be  given  all  administra- 
tive details  such  as  cleanliness  and  care  of  school  property;  selection,  storage, 
and  use  of  supplies  and  equipment;  and  accuracy  and  completeness  of  perma- 
nent school  records. 

Class  A  schools  in  Group  I  must  operate  a  minimum  of  180  days  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  per  teacher  of  32  or  less.  This  implies  local  supple- 
mentation of  the  State  allotment  of  teachers.  Class  B  schools  in  Group  I 
must  operate  a  minimum  of  180  days  with  an  average  daily  attendance  per 
teacher  of  34  or  less. 

Class  A  schools  in  Group  II  must  operate  a  minimum  of  160  days  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  34  or  less  per  teacher.  Class  B  schools  in  this 
group  are  allowed  a  maximum  of  36  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  per 
teacher. 

It  is  important  that  accurate  scholastic  and  health  records  be  kept.  Cumu- 
lative personal  histories  and  personality  development  studies  for  each  pupil 
should  be  added  to  the  files.  A  significant  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
case  of  the  child  entering  school  for  the  first  time.  See  "Beginners'  Day 
Program"  elsewhere  in  this  Handbook.  Cumulative  records  are  in  some 
respects  more  important  than  report  cards  to  parents.  Each  child  should 
have  an  individual  envelope  or  folder  into  which  should  go  the  completed 
register  sheets  for  the  pupil  and  data  covering  pertinent  information  about 
the  child.  It  should  include  health  reports,  behavior  notes,  standard  test 
profile  sheets,  and  anything  that  is  helpful  in  interpreting  the  child's  growth 
and  development. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  health  records  the  following  standards  have 
been  prepared: 

1.    School  Files  Should  Contain: 

(1)  A  beginner's  record  card  for  each  pupil.  (Either  the  regular 
"Information  Blank  for  School  Beginner",  obtainable  from  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  or  a  simplified  form  based 
on  this  blank  may  be  used.) 

(2)  A  permanent  record  card  for  each  pupil  which  provides  space  for 
records  of  at  least  four  examinations.  (The  regular  form  from 
the  State  Board  of  Health  is  preferred.)  This  record  should  give 
the  following  essential  information: 

Date  of  examination. 

Name,  address,  sex,  age,  exact  date  of  birth,  and  nativity. 
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Report  of  examination  relative  to  height,  weight,  vision,  hear- 
ing, teeth,  nose,  throat,  skin,  heart,  posture,  immunization, 
needed  corrections  and  treatments. 

History  of  previous  illness. 

History  of  operations  and  injuries. 

Pacts  regarding  home  conditions  and  family  history  of  disease 

and  death. 
Signature  and  title  of  examiner. 

2.    Health  Records  Should  be  Used: 

(1)  To  keep  a  record  of  body  growth  and  maintenance  needs  over  a 
period  of  years. 

(2)  To  interest  individuals  in  personal  fitness. 

(3)  To  encourage  the  practice  of  having  periodic  medical  examina- 
tions. 

(4)  To  supply  a  basis  for  the  selection  of  instructional  materials  for 
group  and  individual  conferences. 

(5)  To  evaluate  health  procedures  in  the  school  and  home. 

(6)  To  improve  the  type  and  methods  of  record-keeping. 


Section  IV:   Instructional  Equipment 

LIBRARY 

I.  Books 

A  basic  minimum  book  collection,  averaging  two  books  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance,  selected  from  the  State  approved  list  of  books 
for  elementary  schools  and  including  the  distribution  indicated  below. 
Duplications  are  not  counted  in  the  first  500  books.  Textbooks  are 
not  counted  as  library  books. 

1.  Approved  children's  encyclopedia — One  set   (Named  in  order  of 
preference) 

Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.   F.  E.  Compton  Co.,  Chicago. 
World  Book  Encyclopedia.    W.  F.  Quarrie  Co.,  Chicago. 
Britannica  Junior  Encyclopedia.    Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

2.  Unabridged  Dictionary — One 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary.   Unabridged.    G.  and  C. 
Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


3,  Types  of  Books  Minimum  Collection 

Civics  and  Citizenship    10 

Science      10 

Useful  Arts 

Inventions,  Machinery  —    5 

Health    10 

Industrial  Arts      10 

Fine  Arts 

Art    10 

Music      10 

Literature 

Stories,  Fairy  Tales,  etc   80 

Poetry      20 

Geography  and  Travel,  including  Atlas   40 

History  and  Biography   40 

Easy  Books  for  Grades  1-3 

20  Books  Each  Classroom     60 
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After  the  above  minimum  collection  has  been  secured,  books  should 
be  added  in  all  fields,  so  that  the  library  averages  at  least  two  books 
per  pupil.  A  good  percentage  distribution  guide  for  the  book  collec- 
tion follows: 

Types  of  Books  Average  Distribution 

Civics  and  Citizenship     3% 

Science    10% 

Useful  Arts     -    4% 

Fine  Arts    5% 

Literature    .   25% 

Poetry      3% 

Geography  and  Travel  (including  Atlas)   12V2% 

History  and  Biography    12V2% 

Easy  Books  for  Grades  1-3......    25% 

n.  Magazines 

Minimum  of  five  magazines  of  an  elementary  school  reading  level. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  list: 

*American  Boy  **National  Geographic  Maga- 
♦American  Girl  zine 

Asia  **Nature  Magazine 
Bird  Lore  Open  Road  for  Boys 

*Boy's  Life  Popular  Mechanics 

**Child  Life  *Popular  Science  Monthly 
♦Current  Events  Radio  News 

Everygirl's  Magazine  Safety  Education 

♦Hygeia  School  Arts  Magazine 

Junior  Home  *St.  Nicholas 
**Junior  Red  Cross  Magazine  Wee  Wisdom 

**My  Weekly  Reader 

First  choice  titles  are  double  starred,  next  additions  are  single 
starred,  and  other  magazines  listed  are  desirable. 

Magazine  subscriptions  can  be  placed  with  reliable  dealers  who 
will  give  combinations  and  discounts  not  possible  with  individual  sub- 
scriptions.   The  following  dealers  are  satisfactory: 

F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  83  Francis  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mayfair  Agency,  51  East  33rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Washington  News  Company,  1121  Fifth  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Upton  G.  Wilson,  Madison,  North  Carolina. 

in.  Organization  and  Records 

1.  Accession  record  kept  up-to-date. 

2.  Books  classified  and  marked  by  the  Dewey  Decimal  classification 
system.  If  a  list  of  the  books,  giving  author,  title,  publisher,  and 
leaving  a  one-inch  margin  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  page  is  sent 
to  the  School  Library  Adviser,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C,  she  will  indicate  the  correct  classification 
number  and  return  the  list  to  the  school  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a 
guide  for  the  proper  number  to  be  put  on  the  back  of  each  book. 

3.  Simple  shelf  list  on  cards. 

4.  Card  loan  system  with  record  of  circulation  kept. 

5.  Record  of  yearly  additions,  discards,  total  number  of  books,  circula- 
tion statistics. 

6.  State  library  report  blank  filled  out  and  sent  in  annually. 
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IV.  Library  Room,  Furniture,  and  Equipment 

1.  A  library  room,  large  enough  and  equipped  to  seat  an  entire  class 
group,  is  desirable.  Help  on  plans  for  the  furniture  and  equipment 
of  such  a  room  is  available  from  the  School  Library  Adviser,  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  to  any  school  superintendent. 

2.  Where  a  library  room  is  not  available,  a  book  storage  room  may  be 
useful. 

3.  Book  shelving  should  be  in  every  classroom. 
Shelving  should  not  be  over  5  feet  high. 

Shelving  should  be  placed  so  that  every  child  can  reach  every  shelf. 

Shelving  8  inches  deep  cares  for  regular  sized  books. 

Picture  books  usually  require  shelves  10-12  inches  deep. 

Spaces  between  shelves  should  be  at  least  10  inches  in  the  clear. 

4.  A  special  cabinet  should  be  provided  for  storage  of  teaching  material 
and  old  books. 

V.  Lessons  on  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries  (See  Chapter  VII.  North 
Carolina  School  Library  Handbook.) 

1.  Care  of  Books. 

2.  Make-up  and  Printed  Parts  of  Books. 

3.  Use  of  the  Dictionary. 

4.  Use  of  the  Encyclopedia. 

5.  Arrangement  and  Use  of  the  Library. 

6.  Classification  of  the  Books. 

7.  Use  of  the  Card  Catalog.  (This  is  taught  only  if  there  is  a  card 
catalog. ) 

8.  Simple  Bibliography  Making. 

9.  Note  taking. 

10.  Special  Reference  Books — Atlas,  Handbook  of  Games,  Handbook  of 
Science,  etc. 

VI.  Librarian 

It  is  desirable  that  there  be  at  least  one  teacher  in  each  school  who 
has  had  some  library  training  and  who  is  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Elementary  School  Library. 

VII.  Professional  Books 

Ten  or  more  professional  books  selected  from  those  listed  in  the 
State  Course  of  Study  and  from  lists  which  may  be  supplied  from 
time  to  time  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 

Eighty  copies  for  each  grade  selected  from  State  adopted  lists,  see  p.  58. 
and  list  printed  in  Elementary  School  Register. 

Each  grade  in  the  elementary  school  must  have  an  easy  supplementary 
reading  series — 20  copies  each  for  grades  1-7;  include  20  copies  of  the  primer 
in  the  same  series  for  the  first  grade. 

The  remaining  books  for  each  grade  (40  for  first  and  60  for  grades  2-7) 
should  provide  a  varied  reading  program  for  reading  practice  and  source 
materials,  including  history,  science,  music,  art,  geography  and  travel,  poetry 
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and  literature,  health  and  citizenship  readers.  A  minimum  of  5  copies  of 
the  text  in  any  one  field  must  be  provided. 

DICTIONARIES 
I.    Three  dozen  children's  dictionaries  owned  by  the  school,  elementary  or 
intermediate  edition  preferred.   The  list  of  dictionaries  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  as  follows: 

Webster's  Shorter  School  Dictionary.   American.  $.88. 
Webster's  Elementary  Dictionary  for  Boys  and  Girls.  American. 
$1.14. 

Winston  Simplified  Dictionary.  Winston. 

Primary  edition   $  .75 

Intermediate  edition    1.00 

Webster's  School  Dictionary.    Acorn.  $.66. 
The  Thorndike-Century  Junior  Dictionary.    Scott.  $1.14. 
II.    One  dictionary  for  the  teacher's  desk  in  each  classroom.   The  following 
are  approved: 

Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary.  Merriam. 
Webster's  Students  Dictionary.  American. 

The  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary,  Advanced  edition.  Winston. 
Macmillan's  Modern  Dictionary.  Macmillan. 
III.    One  unabridged  dictionary  for  the  school. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary.    Second  edition.  Merriam. 

MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

To  assist  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  in  the  selection  of  maps 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  with  the  assistance  of  elementary  school,  high  school  and  college 
teachers,  has  made  a  study  of  the  materials  available  and  recommends  the 
use  of  maps  listed  herewith.  It  will  be  observed  that  maps,  charts  and 
globes  are  supplied  by  the  following  companies: 

Denoyer-Geppert  Company,  5235-5257  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Company,  3333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Rand  McNally  &  Company,  111  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Weber  Costello  Company,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 
C.  S.  Hammond  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maps  and  globes  which  will  satisfactorily  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
are  listed  below.  It  is  recommended  that  all  the  maps  be  obtained  mounted 
singly,  either  on  spring  roller  or  in  folded  form,  except  the  blackboard  out- 
line maps,  which  can  be  satisfactorily  used  in  the  mounting  with  plain  rollers 
top  and  bottom. 

A.  One  set  of  Physical-Political  Maps,  including  maps  of  the  United 
States,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South  America,  Australia, 
and  the  World: 

Denoyer-Geppert — The  New  Geography  Jr.  Physical-Political  Maps, 
"J-r"  series,  size  44"  x  58",  or  the  "J-rp"  series,  size  44"  x  58". 

Nystrom — The  Atwood  Series  Regional-Political,  average  size  52"  x 
60",  or  the  Parkins  Physical  Environment  Maps,  average  size 
65"  X  58". 

Rand  McNally — The  Ranally  Physical-Political  Series,  size  40"  x  56", 
or  the  Goode  Physical  Series,  size  66"  x  46". 

Weber  Costello — The  Bacon  Semi-Contour  Political-Physical  Combi- 
nation Maps,  average  size  48"  x  41";  The  Reality  Political- 
Physical  World  Map. 

Hammond — New  World  Series. 
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B.  One  set  of  Blackhoard  Outline  Maps  including  the  United  States, 
Europe,  South  America  and  the  World: 

Denoyer-Geppert — The  Cartocraft  Two-Print,  slated  wall  outline 
maps.    Series  CS,  size  64"  x  50",  or  Series  CJ,  size  44"  x  50". 

Nystrom — The  Royal  Series  of  Blackboard  Maps,  size  64"  x  46",  or 
Progressive  Series,  size  52"  x  44". 

Rand  McNally — The  Rand  McNally  Blackboard  Outline  Maps,  size 
46"  X  66". 

Weber  Costello — The  Standard  Blackboard  Outline  Maps,  size  50" 
X  60". 

C.  Political  Maps  of  the  United  States  and  North  Carolina: 

Denoyer-Geppert — The  "J"  series  Political  United  States,  size  44"  x 
58",  and  map  of  North  Carolina  SI32,  size  52"  x  26". 

Nystrom — Whitbeck  Finch  Series  Political  United  States,  size  65"  x 
55",  or  American  Geographers  Series  Political  United  States,  size 
52"  X  60",  and  State  map  UI32,  North  Carolina,  size  52"  x  26". 

Rand  McNally — Goode  Political  Series  Map  of  the  United  States, 
size  66"  X  46",  or  the  Ranally  Political  Series  Map  of  the  United 
States,  size  40"  x  56". 

Weber  Costello — The  Vito-Graphic  Political  Map  of  the  United  States, 
size  48"  X  38 14",  or  Bacon's  Standard  Political  Map  of  the  United 
States,  size  48"  x  41",  and  map  of  North  Carolina,  No.  St.31,  size 
60"  X  48". 

D.  One  16"  Physical-Political  Globe  with  desk-stand  or  floor-stand  base 
and  movable  meridian.   The  globes  listed  are  with  desk-stand: 

Denoyer-Geppert— GI6-P3  Globe. 
Nystrom— Parkins  Physical-Political  Globe  GI63. 
Rand  McNally— Physical-Political  Globe  No.  3335. 
Weber  Costello— Globe  No.  433-D. 
Hammond— Globe  No.  1610. 

E.  United  States  History — A  minimum  of  nine  maps.    The  Tryon  Maps 
are  probably  more  suitable  for  the  elementary  school. 

Denoyer-Geppert — The  Hart-Bolton  Basic  American  History  Wall 

Maps,  size  44"  x  32".    A  suggested  list  includes  A2,  A4,  A5,  A7, 

AlO,  A12,  A15,  A20,  A24. 
Nystrom — The  Sanford-Gordy  American  History  Maps,  size  50"  x  38". 

Suggested  list:  SGI,  SG2,  SG4,  SG7,  SG8,  SGIO,  SG15,  SG17,  SG20. 
Weber  Costello — Tryon  Illustrated  American  Maps,  size  40"  x  49". 

This  list  includes  T-IA,  T-2A,  T-3A,  T-4A,  T-5A,  T-6A,  T-7A,  T-8A, 

T-9A. 

Recommended  But  Not  Required: 

A.  A  slated  globe. 

B.  Wall  outline  maps  and  other  similar  publications  of  the  Friendship 
Press,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

C.  Desk  outline  maps  for  the  pupils.   These  are  obtainable  from  the  com- 
panies listed  above. 

D.  North  Carolina  Social  Science  Maps.  A.  R.  Newsome,  Editor.  Denoyer- 
Geppert. 

E.  The  Life  and  Latitude  Chart  for  use  with  Reality  World  Map.  Weber 
Costello. 

CLASSROOM  AND  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

Classroom  Equipment:    Minimum  Requirements 

Furnishings 

1.  Recitation  chairs  (15  to  20)  in  each  first  grade  classroom. 

Also  recommended  for  grades  two  and  three.  Movable  furniture 
(individual  tables  and  chairs  suggested)  is  recommended  for  all 
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grades.  These  tables  and  chairs  are  recommended  for  all  work  in 
primary  grades. 

2.  Teacher's  desk  and  chair. 

3.  Bookcase  or  shelves  suited  to  class  needs. 

4.  Work  tables  or  reading  table. 

5.  Filing  space  for  work  materials  of  teacher  and  of  pupils. 

6.  Provisions  for  care  of  lunches  and  wraps. 

7.  Adjustable  window  shades  where  needed. 

8.  One  or  more  bulletin  boards. 

Art 

1.  Each  pupil  supplied  with  a  copy  of  basal  text  in  drawing  or  six 
copies  for  each  grade  owned  by  the  school. 

2.  An  easel  at  least  20"  x  30". 

3.  Crayon — a  continuous  supply  with  at  least  one  box  per  pupil. 
Large  primary  crayons  for  first  grade. 

4.  Cold  water  paints — one  set  of  eight  colors,  half  pint  of  each. 

5.  Art  brushes — two  dozen  brushes  y^'  to  %"  wide,  for  desk  work, 
with  a  small  collection  of  narrow  widths. 

6.  Modeling  clay — ten  pounds. 

7.  Manila  drawing  paper — 20  sheets,  12"  x  18",  per  pupil.    Can  be  cut 
to  various  sizes  as  needed. 

8.  Coarse  manila  paper  for  poster  and  frieze  work — 6  square  yards; 
also  bogus  paper. 

Music 

Each  pupil  supplied  with  a  copy  of  basal  text  in  music,  or  two  sets  of 
40  copies  each  owned  by  the  school  for  use  in  the  various  grades. 

Penmanship  and  Writing  Paper 

1.  Each  pupil  supplied  with  a  copy  of  basal  text  in  penmanship. 

2.  Pencils  for  work  of  each  pupil.    Pencils  with  soft,  large  lead  for 
grades  one  and  two. 

3.  Writing  pens  and  ink  for  all  pupils  in  grades  five,  six,  and  sev^en. 
Recommended  also  for  grade  four. 

4.  Penmanship  practice  paper — continuous  supply  suited  to  grade  needs. 

5.  Composition  paper — minimum  of  40  sheets  per  pupil. 

6.  Unprinted  newspaper — large  sheets,  a  total  of  12  square  yards. 

Additional  material 

1.  One  yardstick  and  twenty-four  rulers. 

2.  Scissors — two  dozen,  blunt  point. 

3.  Tools — 1  small  strong  saw,  1  vise,  1  screw  driver,  1  coping  saw,  1 
small,  large-headed  hammer,  nails  and  varying  size  tacks. 

4.  Manila  tag  board — 5  square  yards  for  primary  grades,  3  square 
yards  for  grammar  grades. 

5.  Clock  or  clockface. 

General  Equipment:    Minimum  Requirements 

1.  Principal's  office  and  equipment. 

2.  School  records  up-to-date  and  filing  space  for  them. 

3.  Auditorium  and  equipment. 
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4.  Storage  space  for  general  supplies. 

5.  General  bulletin  board. 

6.  Janitorial  supplies  and  storage  space. 

7.  Duplicator,  mimeograph,  or  hectograph  for  preparing  classroom  ma- 
terials. 

8.  Printing  press. 

9.  Paper  cutter. 

10.  Seventy  art  prints  selected  from  State  approved  list  in  the  Course  in 
Art  Appreciation.    See  p.  176. 

11.  Phonograph  and  records  selected  from  State  suggested  list  in  the 
Music  Appreciation  Courses,  p.  151. 

12.  Special  reading  material  (that  may  be  prepared  by  teachers  or  bought) 

a.  Teacher's  manual  for  use  with  basal  texts  in  each  grade. 

b.  Complete  set  of  Phonic  Cards  for  the  phonic  facts  to  be  taught. 

c.  Sets  of  phrase  cards  for  basal  primers  and  basal  first  readers. 

d.  Set  of  word  cards  for  first  basal  primer  and  first  basal  reader. 

NOTE — Materials  for  basal  readers  may  be  secured  from  the  publishers  of  the 
adopted  tests. 

13.  Number  cards  and  games  for  teaching  number  combinations  and  the 
four  fundamental  processes. 

14.  First-Aid  Kit. 

15.  Emergency  rest  room  or  cot. 

General  Equipment  Recommended  But  Not  Required 

1.  Cafeteria  or  lunch  room. 

2.  Scales  for  weighing  pupils. 

3.  Rugs  or  other  provisions  for  rest  periods  in  primary  grades. 

4.  Playground  apparatus  and  equipment. 

5.  Running  water  and  floor  plug  for  electric  attachment  in  each  room. 

6.  Piano. 

7.  Radio. 

8.  Instruments  for  toy  orchestra. 

9.  Lantern  and  lantern  slides. 

10.  Moving  picture  machine  and  films. 

11.  At  least  one  room  which  can  be  darkened  so  as  to  use  lantern  and 
moving  picture  machine. 

12.  United  States  flag,  and  flag  pole  on  grounds. 

13.  North  Carolina  flag. 

14.  Variety  of  good  pictures,  panels,  statuary,  vases  and  other  objects  of 
art  for  each  classroom. 

15.  Growing  plants. 

16.  Aquarium  or  terrarium. 

17.  Variety,  as  to  texture,  color,  and  size,  of  drawing  and  construction 
paper. 

18.  Variety  of  coloring  materials — wax  and  pressed  crayons,  water  color, 
show  card  colors,  oil  colors,  plasticine. 

19.  Weaving  frame  and  weaving  materials. 

20.  Soft  wood,  soap  and  other  materials  for  carving,  modeling  and  general 
construction  work. 

21.  Standardized  tests  carefully  selected  for  use  with  pupils. 

22.  Standard  handwriting  scale  for  each  classroom. 
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Section  V:   The  School  Plant 

In  tlie  planning,  remodeling,  enlarging  or  rehabilitation  of  elementary 
school  plants,  the  following  standards  are  suggested: 

SITE 

Size — School  sites  should  be  ample  in  size:  (1)  for  the  building  and 
future  extensions,  (2)  for  the  proper  setting  of  the  building  and  its  removal 
from  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  highway  or  street. 

Playgi'ound — Sites  should  also  be  ample  in  size  for  elementary  children, 
and  for  all  other  play  and  recreation  for  the  children  to  be  served.  A  mini- 
mum of  ten  acres  is  recommended  for  a  standard  elementary  school. 

Location — In  locating  school  sites,  avoid  (1)  proximity  to  railroads, 
gas  plants,  factories,  and  other  sources  of  noise  and  odors,  and  (2)  poorly 
drained  sites — artificial  drainage  is  expensive. 

THE  GENERAL  PLAN 

The  chief  considerations  in  determining  the  general  plan  are:  (1)  orien- 
tation, (2)  natural  light  and  ventilation,  (3)  flexibility  to  permit  future 
additions,  (4)  aesthetic  fitness,  and  (5)  economy.  It  is  also  suggested: 
(a)  that  in  addition  to  mere  classroom  space,  provision  be  made  for  heating 
and  ventilation,  blackboards,  bulletin  boards,  supply  cabinets,  book-cases,  and 
means  for  the  hanging  of  children's  and  teachers'  clothing;  and  (b)  that 
other  desirable  features,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  school,  include 
such  items  as  provision  for  room  clock,  temperature  control,  electric  outlets 
for  lighting,  projection,  and  vacuum  cleaning,  interphone  connections,  radio 
connections,  lavatory  and  drinking  facilities,  project  lockers,  and  such  other 
special  features  as  the  school  organization  may  require. 

CLASSROOMS 

Dimensions:  (1)  The  width  of  the  classroom,  unilaterally  lighted, 
should  be  not  more  than  twice  its  height,  21  feet  to  22  feet,  being  the  usual 
and  desirable  widths.  (2)  Under  normal  conditions  the  height  of  the  class- 
room should  be  12  feet.  (3)  The  length  of  a  classroom  should  be  determined 
by  the  desired  seating  capacity  of  the  room,  but  classrooms  less  than  30  feet 
in  length  can  rarely  be  justified.  (4)  There  should  be  provided  in  the  front 
end  of  the  classroom  a  minimum  of  six  feet  between  the  first  row  of  seats 
and  the  front  wall.  (5)  In  the  rear  of  the  classroom  there  should  be  provided 
approximately  3  feet  between  the  last  row  of  seats  and  the  rear  wall. 

Seating  Capacity — The  normal  seating  capacity  of  classrooms  shall  be 
determined  by  allowing  16  square  feet  of  the  total  fioor  area  for  each  pupil. 

Aisles — For  safety  and  convenience  in  passing  up  and  down  classrooms, 
aisles  next  to  walls  should  be  at  least  30  inches  wide,  and  intermediate 
aisles  at  least  18  inches  wide. 

Doors — (1)  Doors  to  classrooms  should  be  at  least  3  feet  by  7  feet  by 
1%  inches.  A  clear  wire-glass  pane  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door  is  a  desir- 
able feature.  For  natural  light  in  the  corridors,  the  remaining  upper  part 
of  the  door  may  be  of  translucent  panelled  glass.  (2)  For  the  purpose  of 
cross  ventilation  transoms  should  be  placed  over  all  classroom  doors. 
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Location  of  Windows — It  is  recommended:  (1)  that  all  classrooms  be 
unilaterally  lighted,  (2)  that  windows  be  placed  on  the  long  axis  of  the 
room,  (3)  that  east  and  west  fenestration  be  preferred  over  north  and  south, 
(4)  that  the  top  of  the  upper  sash  of  windows  be  within  six  inches  or  less 
of  the  ceiling,  (5)  that  no  window  panes  be  placed  so  low  that  light  enters 
the  room  below  the  plane  of  vision  of  pupils  seated  next  to  the  windows,  (6) 
that  the  window  area  be  one-fifth  of  the  floor  area,  (7)  that  for  the  purpose 
of  cross  ventilation  high  breeze  windows  be  provided  in  the  wall  opposite 
the  outside  windows,  (8)  that  where  artificial  illumination  is  required  the 
lighting  units,  properly  spaced,  should  be  hung  so  as  to  insure  at  least  8  to  12 
foot-candles  at  desks  of  pupils  without  objectionable  glare. 

Blackboards — (1)  From  20  to  40  running  feet  of  blackboard  should  be 
provided  for  each  classroom;  (2)  blackboards  need  not  be  more  than  42 
inches  in  width,  thirty-six  inches  being  generally  satisfactory;  and  (3)  the 
height  of  the  chalk  trough  above  the  floor  should  be  for: 

1st  and  2nd  grades,  24  to  28  inches;  5th  and  6th  grades,  28  to  32  inches; 
3rd  and  4th  grades,  26  to  30  inches;  7th  and  8th  grades,  30  to  36  inches. 

Color  of  Walls  and  Ceilings — (1)  All  walls  should  be  of  a  color  with 
a  light  reflecting  factor  of  approximately  50%.  Light  buff  or  ivory  tan  colors 
are  recommended.  Wainscotings  and  dadoes  may  be  darker  colors.  (2)  In 
all  cases,  the  ceiling  should  be  ivory,  white  or  light  cream  with  a  light  reflect- 
ing factor  of  not  less  than  60%.    (3)  Avoid  glossy  flnishes. 

Window  Shades — Translucent  shades,  the  color  of  which  harmonizes 
with  the  classroom  colors,  should  be  used  and  so  installed  that  the  entire 
window  may  when  desired  be  unshaded,  and  that  any  portion  of  the  window 
may  be  shaded  without  shading  other  portions. 

Cloakrooms,  Wardrobes  and  Lockers — It  is  recommended  that  each 
classroom  provide  suitable  space  for  the  children's  outer  garments  in  one  of 
three  ways:  (1)  Ventilated  cloak  rooms  approximately  5  feet  wide,  with  an 
outside  window  having  a  glass  area  of  not  less  than  one  square  foot  to  every 
10  square  feet  of  floor  area;  also  with  two  hook  strips  placed  respectively 
31/^  and  5  feet  above  floor,  each  to  be  equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
hooks  staggered  18  inches  apart  on  each  strip.  A  pole  equipped  with  hangers 
may  be  substituted  for  hook  strips.  Coat  rooms  as  described  above  with  a 
classroom  wall  in  the  form  of  a  stationary  screen  are  acceptable  when  the 
area  behind  the  screen  is  properly  ventilated.  (2)  Ventilated  wardrobes 
easy  of  access  and  convenient  for  use,  opening  preferably  into  the  classroom. 
(3)  Ventilated  lockers  in  corridors,  providing  ample  space  for  outer  garments 
and  placed  so  as  to  be  convenient  for  use.  Separate  space  should  be  provided 
for  teachers. 

Shelving — Each  room  shall  be  supplied  with  adequate  shelving  for 
library  books.  See  Library  under  Requirements  for  Accredited  Elementary 
Schools,  item  IV,  page  17.  Each  room  shall  have  a  cabinet  or  sufficient  shelv- 
ing to  take  care  of  instructional  supplies. 

CORRIDORS 

(1)  The  minimum  clear  passageway  of  the  main  corridor  or  corridors  of 
any  school  building  containing  four  classrooms  or  more  shall  be  SV2  feet. 
(2)  While  the  minimum  clear  passageway  of  secondary  corridors  varies  with 
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the  length  of  such  corridors  and  the  number  of  classroom  doors  leading  to 
them,  such  secondary  corridors  shall  be  approximately  5  feet  in  width.  (3) 
Corridors  and  passageways  shall  be  well  lighted.  Outside  windows  are  always 
desirable.  Transoms  and  half  glass  doors  are  helpful.  Artificial  illumina- 
tion to  the  amount  of  3  foot-candles  is  recommended.  (4)  No  projections 
beyond  the  face  of  the  corridor  walls  shall  be  in  excess  of  8  inches.  (5)  No 
radiators,  drinking  fountains,  wash-basins  or  other  equipment  shall  be  placed 
on  corridor  walls  unless  the  latter  be  recessed  to  receive  them. 

TOILETS 

Location,  Size  and  Construction — (1)  Toilet  rooms  should  be  provided 
on  each  floor  for  each  sex.  (2)  The  toilet  rooms  for  the  two  sexes  should  be 
located  in  different  ends  of  building  where  practicable.  They  should  be  easily 
accessible  from  playgrounds  and  from  classrooms.  Do  not  locate  toilets  in 
basements.  (3)  The  minimum  width  should  be  10  to  12  feet  and  the  length 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  number  of  fixtures  needed.  (4)  The  rooms 
should  be  so  arranged  that  pupils  have  space  to  pass  without  crowding. 
Lavatories  should  be  accessible  and  a  mirror  provided,  but  this  should  not 
be  over  the  lavatories.  (5)  Toilets  should  be  so  located  and  screened  that 
the  interior  is  not  visible  from  corridors.  Stalls  should  be  provided  for 
toilets.  Doors  to  these  are  desirable  for  girls,  but  not  for  boys.  Toilet 
floors  and  walls  should  be  finished  in  impervious  materials  permitting  wash- 
ing down  and  all  internal  corners  should  be  coved.  (6)  Ample  sunlight  is 
the  best  disinfectant  for  toilet  rooms.  As  many  windows  as  possible  placed 
at  least  6  feet  from  the  floor  should  be  provided. 

Plumbing — Water  closet  bowls,  urinals  and  wash  basins  or  lavatories 
should  be  of  vitreous  china.  The  water  closet  bowls  should  be  of  the  extended 
— lip  or  elongated — rim  type.  The  seats  should  be  of  impervious  material 
with  open  fronts.  The  number  of  closets  in  elementary  schools  should  be 
figured  at  one  for  each  15  to  20  girls  and  one  for  each  25  to  30  boys.  The 
ratio*  of  water  closets  to  the  number  of  pupils  decreases  as  the  size  of  the 
school  increases.  (2)  For  primary  children  the  height  of  the  toilet  seat 
should  not  be  over  10  inches;  for  grammar  grade  children  11  inches;  for 
high  school  children  13  to  14  inches.  The  "standard"  height  of  16  inches 
for  toilet  seats  is  too  high  for  75  percent  of  the  children.  (3)  Separate 
toilets,  adjacent  to  the  classrooms,  are  a  desirable  feature  for  primary  units. 

(4)  The  toilet  should  be  of  a  type  that  will  wash  down  with  each  flushing. 

(5)  There  should  be  one  urinal  for  each  20  boys  in  the  smaller  schools.  The 
ratio  decreases  as  the  size  of  the  school  increases.  (6)  The  urinal  should 
be  of  a  type  that  is  easily  flushed  and  that  can  be  kept  clean.  (7)  One  lava- 
tory should  be  provided  for  every  2  toilet  fixtures.  (8)  Lavatories  for 
elementary  grades  should  not  be  over  25  inches  in  height.  In  high  schools 
27  to  30  inches  is  an  acceptable  height.  (9)  A  soap  dispenser  should  be 
provided  in  connection  with  the  wash  basin.  Hose  connection^  and  slop 
sinks  should  be  provided  for  the  janitor's  use. 

DRINKING  FOUNTAINS 

Type  and  Location — It  is  recommended:  (1)  that  indoor  drinking 
fountains  be  of  the  wall  type  mounted  on  the  surface  of  the  wall,  or  in  recess 
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alcove  not  less  than  2  feet  6  inches  wide  and  not  less  than  6  feet  high,  so 
that  drinking  fountains  do  not  project  beyond  the  surface  of  the  main  wall, 

(2)  that  all  drinking  fountains  be  supplied  with  an  automatic  regulator, 

(3)  that  outside  drinking  fountains  be  of  the  frost  proof  type,  (4)  that  all 
drinking  fountains  be  of  the  angle  stream  type  with  the  orifice  above  the 
rim  of  the  bowl,  (5)  that  a  drinking  fountain  be  installed  in  the  primary 
classroom,  and  (6)  that  fountains  be  located  in  corridors  and  near  play- 
grounds for  the  upper  grades.  Do  not  place  drinking  fountains  in  toilet 
rooms. 

Size  and  Number — The  height  of  drinking  fountains  should  be:  (1) 
for  the  first  three  grades  not  over  24  inches  from  floor,  (2)  for  grades  4  to 
7  not  over  30  inches  from  floor,  and  (3)  for  grades  8  and  up  30  to  36  inches 
from  floor. 

One  fountain  should  be  provided  for  every  25  to  40  persons  to  be  served. 

PRIMARY  ROOMS 

The  general  requirements  outlined  above  apply  to  primary  as  well  as 
grammar  grade  units.  However,  attention  is  directed  to  the  following  prin- 
ciples which  should  be  incorporated  into  the  planning  of  primary  units: 

Orientation — West  orientation  is  preferable  for  the  primary  units.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  west  rooms  to  receive  much  healthful  sunlight  without 
any  interference,  since  the  children  are  usually  ready  to  be  dismissed  before 
the  sun  comes  into  the  room  in  the  afternoon. 

Size — The  space  allotted  to  the  primary  unit  should  be  from  21  to  22 
feet  in  width  by  approximately  45  feet  in  length.  A  desirable  arrangement 
of  this  space  is  to  have  a  recitation  room  30  feet  in  length  with  an  activity 
room  15  feet  in  length. 

Equipment — Window  seats,  work  tables,  drinking  fountains,  lavatories 
and  storage  space  should  be  provided  in  the  activity  room. 

Blackboards — Blackboards  for  primary  units  should  be  24  to  28  inches 
from  the  floor.  The  width  of  the  board  need  not  be  over  36  inches.  Twenty 
running  feet  will  be  ample  for  the  primary  grades.  This  should  be  on  the 
wall  opposite  the  windows.  The  teachers'  blackboards  should  be  in  the 
center  of  the  front  wall,  but  need  occupy  only  about  one-third  of  the  space. 
This  will  provide  room  on  the  front  wall  for  bookcase  and  space  for  hanging 
desirable  pictures. 

Bulletin  Boards — Bulletin  boards,  the  same  distance  from  the  floor  and 
the  same  width  as  the  blackboards,  should  be  provided.  A  section  at  least 
10  feet  in  length  is  desirable.  Tack  strips,  which  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  bulletin  boards,  should  be  placed  above  the  blackboards  and  bulletin 
boards. 

Project  liockers — Project  lockers  12  inches  by  15  inches  in  size  with  a 
depth  of  about  15  inches  should  be  provided  for  each  pupil  in  the  primary 
room. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ACCREDITED  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

-  A  standard  high  school  as  defined  in  the  State  law  is  as  follows: 

"A  school  term  of  not  less  than  160  days;  four  years  or  grades  beyond  the 
seventh  elementary  grade;  three  teachers  holding  required  certificates;  not 
less  than  forty-five  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance;  a  program  of  studies 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  and  such  equip- 
ment as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  make  the  instruction  beneficial  to  pupils:  Provided,  however, 
that  in  schools  maintaining  a  nine  months'  term,  meeting  all  over  require- 
ments and  offering  superior  instruction,  fewer  than  forty-five  pupils  in 
average  daily  attendance  may  be  considered."  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  8;  1927,  c.  40, 
s.  1.) 

The  1937  School  Machinery  Act  gives  the  State  School  Commission  au- 
thority to  establish  elementary  and  high  schools  as  follows: 

"School  Organizations.  The  State  School  Commission,  in  making  provi- 
sion for  the  operation  of  the  schools,  shall  classify  each  county  as  an  admin- 
istrative unit  and  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
make  a  careful  study  of  the  existing  district  organizations  when  deemed 
necessary  for  the  economical  administration  and  operation  of  the  State  school 
system  and  shall  determine  whether  there  shall  be  operated  in  such  district 
an  elementary  or  a  union  school.  Provisions  shall  not  be  made  for  a  high 
school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  sixty  pupils,  nor  an 
elementary  school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  twenty-five 
pupils,  unless  a  careful  survey  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  State  School  Commission  reveals  that  geographic  or  other 
conditions  make  it  impracticable  to  provide  for  them  otherwise."  (1937,  c. 
394,  s.  5.) 

SUMMARY 

There  are  two  groups  of  accredited  high  schools  in  North  Carolina: 
Group  I — Class  AA,  Class  A  and  Class  B  (Term  180  days). 
Group  II — Class  A,  and  Class  B  (Term  160  days). 

(Class  B  is  the  lowest  standard  or  accredited  school.) 

The  standards  of  these  groups  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

Group  I — Class  AA. 

1.  A  four-year  course  of  study  beyond  the  seventh  grade. 

8.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — twelve  or  more  teachers  holding  proper  certificates. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Sixteen  standard  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science,  requirements  met  in 
full. 

7.  Library  requirements  met  in  full. 

8.  Required  number  of  maps,  charts,  and  other  equipment. 

9.  Attendance — a  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  sufiicient 
to  secure  twelve  teachers. 

Group  I — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

9.  Number  of  teachers — six  whole  time  teachers  holding  proper  certificates. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Sixteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  requirements  met  in  full. 

8.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 

9.  Attendance — a  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  sufficient 
to  secure  six  teachers. 
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Group  I — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — nine  months,  or  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Number  of  teachers — four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be  a 
teacher  of  vocational  subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty  minutes. 

5.  Sixteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  requirements  met  in  full. 

8.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 

9.  Attendance — a  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  sufficient 
to  secure  four  teachers. 


Group  n — Class  A. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months,  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Four  whole-time  teachers,  one  of  whom  may  be  a  teacher  of  vocational 
subjects. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Sixteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  requirements  met  in  full. 

8.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 

9.  Attendance — a  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  sufficient  to 
secure  four  teachers. 


Group  n — Class  B. 

1.  Four-year  course  of  study. 

2.  Length  of  term — eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of  holidays. 

3.  Three  whole-time  teachers,  holding  proper  certificates. 

4.  Length  of  recitation  periods — at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

5.  Sixteen  units  required  for  graduation. 

6.  Laboratory  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  Science. 

7.  Library  requirements  met  in  full. 

8.  Maps  according  to  requirements. 

9.  Attendance — a  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  sufficient 
to  secure  three  teachers. 


DETAIL.  REQUIREMENTS 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  law  quoted  above,  the  following  suggestions 
and  requirements  are  made  for  the  development  of  an  accredited  high 
school : 

1.  Teachers 

Every  teacher  employed  in  a  standard  or  accredited  high  school  must  hold 
a  high  school  teacher's  certificate  issued  by  the  Division  of  Professional 
Service.  This  requirement  holds  for  all  classes  of  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, white  and  colored,  urban  and  rural. 

High  school  teachers'  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1931,  and  thereafter, 
represent  graduation  from  standard  four-year  colleges.    These  certificates 
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are  issued  on  the  basis  of  transcripts  of  college  records,  which  show  the 
professional  credit  and  specialized  work  required  for  each  certificate.  Each 
applicant  should  meet  the  requirements  in  two  or  more  teaching  fields.  The 
subjects  for  which  certification  is  granted  will  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
certificate. 

Certificates  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1931  were  issued  on  a  general  rather 
than  subject  basis  and  may  be  renewed. 

The  requirements  at  present  for  the  High  School  Principal's  certificate 
are  three  years'  successful  experience  on  the  High  School  Class  A  certificate 
and  six  semester  hours  credit  in  courses  in  Administration  and  Supervision. 

For  detailed  information  relative  to  certificates  write  the  Division  of 
Professional  Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

2.   Length  of  Term 

The  length  of  term  in  Group  II,  Class  B  School,  which  is  the  lowest  class 
of  accredited  high  schools,  must  be  eight  months  or  160  days,  exclusive  of 
holidays. 

3.   Length  of  Recitation  Periods 

With  an  eight  months'  term,  160  days,  recitation  periods  must  be  forty- 
five  minutes  in  the  clear  in  order  that  each  course  may  be  120  clock  hours, 
or  a  unit  of  work.  In  arranging  a  daily  schedule  provision  should  be  made 
for  at  least  five  minutes  between  recitation  periods  to  allow  for  time  spent 
in  changing  classes.  The  actual  time  spent  in  instruction  during  each  reci- 
tation period  must  be  forty-five  minutes. 

In  most  schools  there  is  a  demand  for  the  hour  or  sixty  minute  period. 
When  the  daily  schedule  is  arranged  on  this  basis  there  should  be  six  such 
periods  in  the  school  day;  there  must  be  at  least  five. 

If  the  school  is  organized  on  the  hour  basis  Science  courses  may  be  given 
five  periods  per  week.  If  a  shorter  period  is  used  seven  periods  per  week 
should  be  devoted  to  each  Science. 

"  The  advantage  of  the  longer  period  is  in  the  opportunity  which  it  gives 
for  supervised  study.  If  the  hour  period  is  properly  used  it  should  prove 
more  satisfactory  than  a  shorter  period. 

Some  schools  are  interested  in  making  experiments  with  a  period  longer 
than  one  hour.  Whenever  an  experiment  of  this  sort  is  carefully  planned, 
permission  may  be  obtained  for  increasing  the  length  of  the  period. 

4.   Number  of  Units  Required  for  Graduation 

At  least  sixteen  standard  units  are  required  for  graduation.  A  unit  is 
defined  as  follows:  A  unit  is  the  credit  allowed  for  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  course  pursued  for  thirty-two  weeks  or  more  per  year  with  five 
recitation  periods  per  week,  and  forty-five  minutes  per  period.  If  the  term 
is  thirty-six  weeks,  recitation  periods  may  be  forty  minutes  in  length.  A 
unit  of  work  is  120  clock  hours. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  differ  somewhat  for  the  various  cur- 
ricula. A  definite  statement  of  graduation  requirements  will  be  found  in  the 
discussion  of  each  curriculum  in  the  section  on  Suggested  Curricula,  Organi- 
zations, and  Schedules. 
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With  some  exception  the  following  are  the  requirements  for  graduation: 


Subject  Units 

English    4 

Mathematics    2 

Social  Studies    2 

Science*    2 

Foreign  Language    2 

Elective    4 

Total   16 


A  course  in  General  Business  Training  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the 
units  in  Mathematics,  and  students  may  be  exempted  from  the  requirement 
of  two  units  of  foreign  language  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  By  offering  four  units  of  Agriculture. 

2.  By  completing  the  two  year  course  in  Commercial  Education  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  grades. 

3a.  By  offering  two  units  of  Home  Economics  plus  three  units  of  science — 
General  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  making  a  total  of 
five  units. 

3b.  By  offering  three  units  of  credit  in  Home  Economics  plus  Biology  and 

Chemistry,  making  a  total  of  five  units. 
3c.  By  offering  two  units  of  Agriculture  or  Industrial  Arts  plus  three 

units  of  science — General  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  making 

a  total  of  five  units. 

5.   Average  Daily  Attendance 

There  must  be  at  least  forty-five  pupils  in  average  attendance  in  the  lowest 
accredited  school.  New  schools  which  do  not  make  a  sufficient  average  daily 
attendance  to  secure  three  State  allotted  high  school  teachers  will  not  be 
considered  for  accredited  rating.  The  1937  School  Machinery  Act  makes  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  60  as  the  minimum  for  the  establishment  of  a 
high  school. 

6.   Course  of  Study 

A  four  year  course  of  study  must  be  provided.  This  means  ordinarily 
the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grades.  In  some  schools  there  are 
twelve  grades  and  in  some  instances  the  eighth  grade  is  regarded  as  a  part 
.of  the  junior  high  school.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  organization  of 
a  high  school  on  the  junior-senior  basis.  When  an  effort  is  made  to  organize 
on  this  basis  it  is  suggested  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  be  organized 
as  a  junior  high  school  and  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grades  as  the 
senior  high  school.  In  schools  where  there  are  twelve  grades  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  organize  on  what  is  known  as  the  6-3-3  plan,  the  six  year 
elementary  school,  a  three  year  junior  high  school,  composed  of  grades  seven, 
eight,  and  nine,  knd  a  senior  high  school  composed  of  grades  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve.  In  small  high  schools  with  three  or  four  teachers  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  forty-five  to  seventy-five  pupils,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
attempt  to  organize  on  the  junior-senior  basis.  Every  school  should  be 
organized  as  suggested  in  the  section  giving  suggested  curricula,  p.  90. 


♦A  unit  of  geography  may  be  substituted  for  any  science  except  biology. 
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7.  Equipment 

LIBRARY 

I,  Library  Room 

1.  Size  of  classroom  as  minimum. 

2.  Floor  space  to  seat  10%  of  student  body  at  tables  and  cbairs.  A 
minimum  of  36  seats  should  be  provided. 

3.  Floor  space  of  approximately  25  square  feet  per  reader  cares  for 
tables,  chairs,  aisles,  and  furniture. 

4.  Room  centrally  located,  well  heated,  well  ventilated,  well  lighted. 

5.  Librarian's  work  room  or  conference  room  with  running  water  (may 
be  provided  by  cutting  off  one  corner  of  the  room  with  low  shelving). 
This  is  needed  for  routine  work,  mending,  magazine  storage  and  the 
like.    It  should  contain  shelves  and  storage  space. 

6.  Walls  and  ceiling  should  be  light  colored,  preferably  buff. 

7.  Woodwork  should  be  light,  preferably  light  oak. 

8.  Floor  covering  and/or  chair  slides  should  be  provided. 

9.  Library  open  entire  school  day  under  supervision. 

n.  Furniture  and  Equipment — (Pictures  and  specifications  will  be  sent 
upon  request.) 

1.  Shelving  built  according  to  specifications,  allowing  shelf  space  for 
5-10  volumes  per  pupil,  estimating  8  books  per  linear  foot. 

a.  Shelving  should  not  be  over  6  ft.  10  in.  high. 

b.  Each  shelf  36  in.  long  with  solid  upright  between  sections. 

c.  Shelves  should  be  8  in.  in  depth,  %  in.  thick. 

d.  Metal  strips  and  brackets  provide  adjustable  shelves. 

e.  When  stationary  shelving  is  built,  10  in.  in  the  clear  should  be 
provided  between  shelves.  One  section  should  have  12-14  in.  space 
between  shelves  for  large  volumes  such  as  encyclopedias. 

f.  Projections  on  tops  or  sides  should  be  avoided. 

2.  Tables— Standard  size  (3  ft.  by  5  ft.  to  seat  6,  or  3  ft.  by  7  ft.  to  seat 
8,  28  to  30  in.  high).  Tables  should  be  strongly  built  without  foot 
rests  or  drawers. 

3.  Chairs — Strongly  built,  standard  height  (18  in.),  without  arms. 

4.  Librarian's  desk.  A  flat-top  desk  similar  to  that  for  a  teacher  is 
desirable  in  the  small  school.  The  top  drawer  should  be  deep  enough 
to  hold  a  3  in.  by  5  in.  book  card.  In  larger  schools  a  regulation 
loan  desk  is  desirable. 

5.  Pamphlet  or  vertical  file  to  care  for  pamphlets,  pictures,  clippings, 
etc.    (At  least  4  drawers).    Preferably  legal  size. 

6.  Catalog  case  (at  least  4  drawers)  to  hold  3  in.  by  5  in.  cards.  Each 
drawer  should  be  fitted  with  a  rod. 

7.  Bulletin  board — Cork,  masonite,  or  celotex  is  satisfactory.  24  in.  by 
36  in.  is  a  convenient  size. 

8.  Magazine  and  newspaper  racks.    (May  be  made  as  part  of  shelving.) 

9.  Dictionary  stand  of  wood. 

10.  Typewriter  (for  larger  schools). 

m.  Books 

1.  Basic  collection  of  300  titles  selected  from  the  State  approved  list  and 
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including  the  distribution  indicated  below:  Government  documents, 
textbooks,  and  pamphlet  type  books  are  not  included. 

a.  Abridged  or  Unabridged  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School 

Libraries    1 

(Order  from  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950  University 
Avenue,  New  York.) 

b.  Approved  Encyclopedia  (World  Book,  Americana,  Britan- 

nica,  14th  edition.    Listed  in  order  of  preference)   20 

c.  Government,  Civics,  Economics   10 

d.  Language — Unabridged  Dictionary  and  Language  dictionary 

for  each  language  taught   -    2 

e.  Science    25 

f.  Useful  Arts     10 

g.  Pine  Arts     10 

h.  Literature:  (Essays,  plays,  history  of  literature,  etc.)__.    25 

i.  Poetry    20 

j.  Geography  and  Travel   25 

k.  History  and  Biography     75 

1.  Standard  Fiction    75 

m.  Atlas    1 

2.  For  schools  of  more  than  100  enrollment,  the  collection  should  con- 
tain a  minimum  of  not  fewer  than  3  books  per  pupil  selected  from 
the  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries.  The  distribution 
by  subject  should  be  approximately  as  follows: 

Dewey  Decimal  Nos.                   Sul)ject  Percentage 

000-099  General  Reference    8% 

100-199   ...Philosophy    1% 

200-299  Religion  and  Myths   1% 

300-399  Civics,  Economics     5% 

400-499  Languages    2% 

500-599  Science    10% 

600-699  Useful  Arts      10% 

700-799  Fine  Arts    5% 

800-899  Literature    15% 

910-919  Geography  and  Travel   5% 

920-929   Biography      8% 

900-909;  930-999  History    10% 

FandSC  Fiction  and  Story  Collections   20% 

3.  Only  books  in  good  physical  condition  are  acceptable.  A  well  bal- 
anced collection  should  be  maintained. 


IV.  Magazines  and  Newspapers 

1.  Minimum  requirements  in  magazines  selected  from  the  following  and 
including  at  least  one  from  each  group: 

a.  Current  topic:  *Current  History,  Literary  Digest,  Time,  News 
Week,  Congressional  Digest. 

b.  Literary:  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Magazine,  *Scribners, 
*Readers  Digest. 

c.  Scientific:  Aviation,  Nature  Magazine,  *Popular  Mechanics,  Popu- 
lar Science  Monthly,  Radio  News,  Scientific  American. 

d.  General  Content:  American  Boy,  American  Girl,  American  Maga- 
zine, *Boy's  Life,  Scholastic,  Open  Road  for  Boys,  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post. 

e.  Miscellaneous:  Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  Good  Housekeeping, 
Hygeia,  Industrial  Education  Magazine,  School  Arts  Magazine, 
Asia,  *National  Geographic. 

2.  Enrollment  to  100,  a  minimum  of  5  magazines. 

3.  Enrollment  100-300,  a  minimum  of  10  magazines. 

4.  Enrollment  300-600,  a  minimum  of  15  magazines. 
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5.  Enrollment  more  than  600,  a  minimum  of  20  magazines. 

6.  Minimum  requirements  in  newspapers,  at  least  one  good  daily  State 
newspaper,  Sunday  edition  of  a  large  newspaper  with  world  features 
is  desirable. 

V.  Organization  and  Records. 

1.  Accession  record  kept  up-to-date.  This  may  be  part  of  the  shelf  list 
in  schools  employing  trained  librarians. 

2.  Books  classified  and  marked  by  the  Dewey  Decimal  classification 
system. 

3.  Shelf  list  on  cards. 

4.  Card  loan  system  with  record  of  circulation  kept. 

5.  Record  of  yearly  additions,  discards,  total  number  of  books,  circula- 
tion statistics. 

6.  Yearly  inventory. 

7.  State  report  blank  filled  out  and  sent  in. 

8.  Card  catalog  required  in  all  schools  employing  librarian  half  time 
or  more. 

VI.  Course  of  at  Least  Ten  Lessons  in  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries. 

If  given  consecutively  these  should  count  half  month's  grade.  The  State 
adopted  English  texts  include  such  lessons.  Suggested  topics  for 
lessons: 

1.  Organization  and  Regulations. 

2.  Make-up  and  Care  of  Books. 

3.  Classification  and  Arrangement. 

4.  Dictionary. 

5.  Encyclopedias. 

6.  Special  Reference  Books. 

7.  Card  Catalog. 

8.  Vertical  File  and  Magazines. 

9.  Note  Taking  and  Bibliography  Making. 
10.  Book  Resources  Outside  the  Library. 

VII.  Librarian 

1.  Librarian  must  hold  a  high  school  teachers'  certificate  and  be  paid  on 
basis  of  certificate  held. 

2.  Schools  with  6-8  teachers.  One  teacher  with  minimum  of  6  semester 
hours  in  Library  Science  assigned  to  library  two  consecutive  periods 
daily. 

3.  Schools  with  9-12  teachers.  One  teacher  with  minimum  of  12  semes- 
ter hours  in  Library  Science  assigned  to  library  half  of  school  day. 

4.  Schools  with  more  than  12  teachers.  One  teacher  with  minimum 
of  24  or  more  semester  hours  in  Library  Science  assigned  to  the 
library  full  time. 

MAPS 

The  requirement  for  maps  in  the  high  school  is  met  by  securing  two  sets 
of  history  maps,  one  in  World  History  and  the  other  in  American  History. 
In  union  schools,  the  elementary  department  must  be  supplied  with  all  maps 
required  for  accredited  elementary  schools.     In  schools  where  the  high 
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school  department  is  separate  from  elementary  school,  the  high  school  must 
have  in  addition  to  the  history  maps  the  complete  set  of  Physical-Political 
Maps  required  of  elementary  schools. 

1.  World  History — A  set  of  at  least  seven  maps. 

Denoyer-Geppert — The  Breasted-Huth-Harding  Wall  Map  Series,  size 
44"  X  32".  A  suggested  list  includes  B3,  B9,  B13,  H4,  H13,  H16, 
H32. 

Nystrom — European  History  Maps — The  Webster-Knowlton-Hazen  Maps, 
size  50"  X  38".  A  suggested  list  includes  AH4,  AH9,  AH12,  MM2, 
MMIO.  MM14,  MM23. 

Rand  McNally — Westermann  European  and  World  History  Maps,  size 
66"  X  46".   A  suggested  list  includes  I,  II,  V,  VII,  IX,  X,  XII. 

2.  American  History — At  least  nine  maps. 

Denoyer-Geppert — The  Hart-Bolton  Basic  American  History  Wall  Maps, 
size  44"  X  32".  A  suggested  list  includes  A2,  A4,  A5,  A7,  AlO,  A12, 
A15,  A20,  A24. 

Nystrom — The  Sanford-Gordy  American  History  Maps,  size  50"  x  38". 
Suggested  list  includes  SGI,  Sg2,  Sg4,  SG8,  SGIO,  SG15,  SG17, 
SG20. 

Recommended  But  Not  Required: 

Additional  maps  and  charts  are  recommended  for  Civics,  Economics  and 
High  School  Geography.  Material  of  this  sort  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Denoyer-Geppert  Company  in  the  Hart-Matteson  Series  and  the  Hart-Bolton 
Series,  and  from  the  Nystrom  Company  in  the  Hughes,  Sanford-Gordy,  Web- 
ster-Knowlton-Hazen, and  Finch  Series.  For  other  recommended  maps,  see 
elementary  requirements,  p.  18. 

SCIENCE  LABORATORY 

There  must  be  set  apart  for  laboratory  work  at  least  one  room  which 
should  have  the  necessary  furniture  and  supplies.  Suggestions  regarding 
furniture  and  minimum  laboratory  apparatus  lists  follow: 

Tables.  For  teacher — One  demonstration  table,  60  in.  long,  30  in.  wide, 
34  in.  high;  should  have  drawers,  enameled  sink,  and  removable  balance 
rods. 

For  pupils — A  sufficient  number  of  tables  with  balance  rods  and  stools 
or  chairs  to  accommodate  largest  laboratory  section.  The  most  popular  sizes 
for  tables  are:  4-pupil  capacity — 72  in.  long,  42  in.  wide,  30  to  32  in.  high; 
2-pupil  capacity — 60  in.  long,  30  in.  wide,  30  to  32  in.  high. 

Although  it  is  not  undesirable  for  these  tables  to  have  drawers  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  apparatus  can  be  stored  more  satisfactorily  in  a  separate  cab- 
inet. Tables  should  be  heavy  and  rigidly  constructed,  the  top  at  least  ll^ 
inches  thick  and  well  put  together. 

Chairs  or  Stools.  There  should  be  a  number  of  chairs  or  stools  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  largest  laboratory  section.  In  systems  where  there  is 
congestion  and  one  room  has  to  be  used  for  both  recitation  and  laboratory 
purposes,  chairs  (without  arms)  should  be  supplied;  otherwise,  stools  would 
be  more  satisfactory.    Height  of  chairs,  18  inches;  stools,  20  inches. 

One  Room  Departments.  In  many  schools  it  is  often  desirable  to  equip 
one  room  for  science  work  to  be  used  for  both  recitation  and  laboratory  work. 
If  the  room  is  supplied  with  a  storage  cabinet  for  apparatus  and  equipment 
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and  with  an  adequate  number  of  tables  and  chairs,  this  makes  a  very  satis- 
factory arrangement. 

Storage  Cabinet.  There  should  be  a  storage  cabinet  in  each  school  for 
laboratory  apparatus.  In  most  systems  the  one  described  below  would  be 
satisfactory.  In  the  larger  schools,  however,  a  cabinet  with  additional  sec- 
tions should  be  provided. 


Plan  for  a  Cabinet  for  Science  Equipment 


Dimensions  for  cabinet: 


10  ft.  long. 

7  ft.  high. 
36  in.,  height  of  lower  section. 
24  in.,  width  (outside)  lower  section, 
12  in.,  width  (outside)  upper  section. 

2  vertical  partitions  through  middle  of  cabinet. 

2  shelves  across  units  of  upper  section. 

1  shelf  in  left  unit  of  lower  section;  none  in  the  other  two  units. 
Wood  doors  on  lower  section;  glass  doors  on  upper  sections. 

Water.  Running  water  should  be  supplied  in  all  laboratories.  If  possible 
there  should  be  spigots  and  sinks  for  teacher's  demonstration  table  and  for 
each  pupil's  table;  however,  one  sink  connecting  every  two  tables  for  pupils 
can  be  made  satisfactory. 

Gas.  Schools  offering  only  General  Science,  Biology,  and  Physics  have 
found  that  alcohol  lamps  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat.  Where  Chem- 
istry is  taught,  gas  should  be  provided. 

Science  Laboratory  Apparatus.  There  appear  below  lists  of  laboratory 
apparatus  for  each  science  offered  in  an  accredited  high  school.  Every  ac- 
credited high  school  must  offer  General  Science,  Biology,  and  either  Physics 
or  Chemistry.  Many  schools  are  prepared  to  offer  both  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry. 

In  the  purchase  of  laboratory  apparatus  for  the  several  sciences  the  fol- 
lowing guiding  principles  should  be  observed: 

1.  Apparatus  which  is  equivalent  to  that  listed  will  be  accepted,  including 
many  items  which  may  be  made  by  the  teacher  of  science  or  the  pupils.  The 
sole  purpose  of  apparatus  requirements  is  to  provide  such  equipment  as  will 
make  good  teaching  possible. 

2.  The  lists  of  apparatus  have  been  compiled  for  each  science  indepen- 
dently and,  therefore,  there  are  some  duplications  in  items.  In  schools  where 
one  laboratory  is  sufficient  for  the  teaching  of  all  science  classes  these  dupli- 
cates should  be  checked  off. 
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3.  Apparatus  may  be  purchased  from  any  reliable  manufacturer  or  dis- 
tributor. For  this  reason  special  trade  names  have  been  omitted  whenever 
possible  and  superintendents  and  principals  will  be  permitted  to  substitute 
satisfactory  equipment  which  is  equivalent  to  any  item  listed. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

General  Science  should  be  made  more  than  a  nature  study  course.  As 
much  experimental  work  should  be  done  by  the  student  as  possible.  Such 
work  should  be  largely  quantitative  with  an  accuracy  as  high  as  is  consistent 
with  pupils  of  this  age. 

List  A  includes  that  apparatus  used  most  frequently  by  the  students  in 
experiments.  It  should  be  assigned  out  and  be  required  to  be  returned  in 
good  condition.  For  proper  safe  keeping  a  drawer  with  lock  and  key  should 
be  provided  in  the  laboratory  table  for  the  possession  and  use  of  each  student 
or  each  group  of  students  working  together. 

List  B  includes  all  of  the  apparatus  to  do  all  of  the  experiments  and 
illustrates  practically  all  of  the  discussions  in  the  adopted  manual.  There 
is  also  included  in  this  list  some  of  the  apparatus  for  the  most  essential 
demonstrations  in  the  text. 

List  C  has  only  the  microscope  and  prepared  microscopic  slides  recom- 
mended. It  is  not  advisable  to  buy  cheap  microscopes — those  without  full 
range  adjustments  or  other  than  standard  optics. 

List  D  is  strictly  demonstration  equipment  to  be  used  by  the  teacher  or 
demonstration  group  to  illustrate  the  subject  matter  in  the  text. 

List  E  contains  additional  desirable  demonstration  equipment  and  is  not 
required,  but  further  purchase  should  be  made  from  selections  from  this  list 
as  rapidly  as  funds  permit. 

Since  General  Science  contains  some  of  the  subject  matter  from  each  of 
the  fields  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology,  practically  all  the  apparatus 
listed  below  will  be  found  in  the  other  laboratories.  Obviously,  if  General 
Science  is  taught  in  the  same  laboratory  as  one  or  more  of  the  advanced 
sciences,  duplications  may  be  eliminated.  It  is  not  desirable  to  attempt  to 
carry  apparatus  to  and  from  some  other  room  to  teach  General  Science. 

Minimum  satisfactory  equipment  will  consist  of: 

List  A.    Student  apparatus — As  many  sets  of  list  A  as  there  are  groups 

of  students  working  together. 
List  B.    Apparatus  and  supplies — One  set  for  the  class. 
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List  A.    Student  Apparatus 
One  set  for  each  group  of  students  working  together. 


Quantity  ■  Quantity 
Recommended  on  Hand 


1 
1 

1  pkg. 

1 
1 

3  ft. 
1 
12 
1  pkg. 
1 

1  vial 
1  vial 


Approxi- 
mate 

Description  Price 

Beakers,  Griffin  form,  250  cc                                                          $  0.40 

Bottles,  8  oz.,  wide  mouth   .18 

Bunsen  Burner,  with  gas  and  air  adjustment   .50 

(If  gas  is  not  available  use  alcohol  burner  or  other  source  of  heat) 

Clamp,  burette   .  30 

Pinch  Clamp,  Mohr's   .  12 

Filter  Paper,  11  cm   .  15 

Flask,  Florence,  250  cc   .21 

Funnel  Tube,  thistle  top,  30  cm   .15 

Wire  Gauze,  asbestos  center,  5"  x  5"    .12 

Rubber  Stopper,  2-hole,  to  fit  wide  mouth  bottle   .05 

Rubber  Tubing,  3/16",  hand  made  white._   .27 

Support,  with  2  rings   .75 

Test  Tubes.  6"  x  %"  30 

Splints  (500  per  package)   .15 

Pneumatic  Trough,  4"  x  7"  x  10"   .75 

Litmus  Paper,  blue   .10 

Litmus  Paper,  red   .10 

Total   3  4.60 


Quantity  Quantity 
Recommended  on  Hand 


50 


12 


List  B.    Apparatus  and  Supplies 
One  set  for  the  class. 

Approxi- 
mate 

Description  Price 

Meter  Stick,  maple,  graduated  in  mm.  and  J/^"    $  0.35 

Capillary  Tubes,  mounted,  set  of  7   .95 

Lens  Clamp  and  Support   1.95 

Single  Pulleys,  bakelite..._   .70 

Double  Pulleys,  bakelite   .90 

Inclined  Plane,  with  graduated  arc   7.85 

Hall's  Carriage   1.15 

Lift  Pump,  glass  model   1.75 

Catch  Bucket,  6.5  x  8  cm  60 

Battery  Jar,  6"  x  8"  80 

Barometer  Tube,  with  stopcock   2.50 

Mercury  Barometer   18.00 

Thermometer,  3  scale   1.25 

Air  Pump,  simple  form   4.45 

Pump  Plate,  8}/^"  diameter   6.45 

Blank  Weather  Maps...   .65 

Rubber  Dam,  dental  tissue   .20 

Magdeburg  Hemisphere   6.00 

Rubber  Balions,  small,  with  valves   .50 

Air  Thermometer  Bulb,  5  cm.  bulb   -20 

Dew  Point  Apparatus   1.00 

Lodestone   -25 

Bar  Magnet,  square  15  x  1  x  1  cm   -30 

Horse  Shoe  Magnet,  7.5  cm   .15 

Compass,  25  mm   -25 

Friction  Rod,  solid  glass   .55 

Vulcanite  Rod,  friction   .27 

Flannel  Pad,  20  x  20  cm  25 

Leyden  Jar,  1  pint..   2.25 

Students  Battery,  with  13  elements   1.25 

Lead  Plate,  22  x  125  mm  07 

Dry  Cells,  1.5  volts   1.05 

Electrolysis  Apparatus,  Brownlee  form   2.00 

Coil  For  Induction   -90 

St.  Louis  Motor   3  .50 

A.  C.  Armature  for  St.  Louis  Motor   1-00 

Galvanoscope,  simple  form   ^'^^ 

Galvanometer,  portable  type   9.70 

Bells,  electric,  2^"  gong   1.00 

Push  Buttons,  stamped  metal   -30 

Double  Convex  Lens,  5  cm.  focus   .75 

Right  Angle  Prism,  face  32  mm.,  length  25  mm   -45 

Plane  Mirror,  10  x  10  cm   •  10 

Concave  and  Convex  Metal  Mirror   .50 

Candles,  twelve   -25 

Optical  Bench,  student  form   1-00 
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  Balance,  triple  beam,  bakelite  pan,  capacity  610  grams,  no  extra 

weights  needed..   12.00 

  Spring  Balance,  8  oz.  and  250  grams  „  1.25 

12    Bottles,  8  oz.,  wide  mouth  „  .70 

24    Bottles,  8  oz.,  screw  cap   2.40 

  Bunsen  Burner,  with  gas  and  air  adjustments   ,50 

(If  gas  is  not  available  use  alcohol  burner  or  other  source  of  heat) 

  Clamp,  burette._   .30 

  Condenser  Clamp. r   .40 

  Right  Angle  Clamp  Holder   .25 

  Pinch  Clamp,  Mohr's   .12 

  Condenser,  Liebig,  with  rubber  caps,  250  mm   .85 

pkg.    Filter  Paper,  11  cm   .15 

  Flasks,  Florence,  250  cc..__   1.26 

  Funnel  Tube,  thistle  top,  30  cm   .15 

  Wire  Gauze,  asbestos  center,  5"  x  5".    .12 

lb.    Glass  Tubing,  \i" ,  lime  glass  55 

box    Dennisoii  Labels,  #201  10 

  Mortar  and  Pestle,  porcelain,  #10     .39 

12    Rubber  Stoppers,  2-hole,  to  fit  wide  mouth  bottles.    .55 

2    Rubber  Stoppers,  1-hole,  to  fit  250  cc.  flask   .10 

2    Rubber  Stoppers,  2-hole,  to  fit  250  cc.  flask   .10 

12    Rubber  Tubing,  3/16",  hand  made,  white   1.08 

1    Support  with  2  Rings   .75 

12    Test  Tubes,  6"  x  H"  30 

1    Thermometer,  -10°  to  110°  C   1.00 

1    Thermometer,  10°  to  220°  F.._   1.00 

1    Pneumatic  Trough,  4"  x  7"  x  10"  75 

2    Lamp  Chimneys,  student's   .50 

1  pkg.    Splints  (500  per  package).   15 

1  lb.    Copper  Wire,  bare.  No.  22  65 

4  oz.    Iron  Wire,  No.  20  10 

1    Tripod  Magnifier   .75 

6    Petri  Dishes,  100  x  15  mm   2.28 

1  X  1  lb.    Acid,  Hydrochloric,  C.  P   60 

IxUb.    Acid,  Sulphuric,  C.  P  60 

1  X  1  lb.    Agar  Agar,  powder   2.30 

1  X  1  lb.    Aluminum  Potassium  Sulphate,  pure  crystals   .20 

1  X  1  lb.    Ammonium  Hydroxide,  pure    .35 

1  X  2  oz.    Beef  Extract..   .55 

1  X  12  oz.    Calcium  Hypochlorite,  technical    .25 

1  X  1  lb.    Carbon  Tetrachloride,  pure   -35 

1  X  1  lb.    Copper  Sulphate,  technical,  crystals   .25 

1  X  1  lb.  ....„   Ether,  C.  P  61 

1  X  1  lb.    Iron  Filings,  fine  -  .25 

1  X  4  oz.    Manganese  Dioxide,  C.  P   .25 

1  X  1  oz.    Magnesium  Ribbon.   —  .45 

1  X  1  lb.    Marble  Chips  20 

1  X  1  lb.    Mercury    2.54 

1  X  1  lb.    Potassium  Chlorate,  pure.   _   .35 

1  X  lib.    Sodium  Bicarbonate,  pure   .25 

1  X  1  lb.     Sodium  Hydroxide,  technical.    .25 

1  X  1  oz.    Sodium  Metallic,  C.  P  29 

1  X  4  oz.    Sodium  Peroxide,  C.  P  30 

1  X  1  lb.    Zinc,  Mossy,  Technical..   .30 

Total   3131.28 

List  C.    Microscope  and  Prepared  Slides 
These  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Biology  Department. 


List  D.    Demonstration  Apparatus 
(Recommended  but  not  required.) 

Approxi- 


Ouantity      Quantity  mate 

Recommended  on  Hand  Description  Price 

1                                      Metric  Chart,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards   ?  2.20 

1                                         Cartesian  Diver,  4  cm.  long  ^   .25 

1                                         Hydraulic  Press,  glass  model.-   2.50 

1                                         Force  Pump,  glass  model  _   1.75 

1                                         Hygrometer,  wet  and  dry  bulb.  Mason's  Form   5.00 

1                                       Bell  Jar,  open  top,  4  liter._   3.75 

1                                         Conductivity  Apparatus,  six  rods   1.45 

1                                          Steam  Engine  Model,  locomotive  type   6.70 

1                                         Electromagnet,  small  form. _   1.25 

1                                         Telephone  Receiver,  demonstration  form  _   2.00 

1                                         Telephone  Transmitter,  dissectable  _   2.00 

1                                       Tuning  Fork,  256  V.  P.  S   1.25 
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  Organ  Pipe,  all  metal  with  sliding  piston   6.00 

  Spiral  Spring,  2  meters  long   _   2.00 

  Sonometer,  key  tension  type   8.85 

set                                   Demonstration  Lenses,  set  of  six   2.25 

  Photometer  Box,  Bunsen  form   2.50 

  Pin  Hole  Camera   2.95 

  Aspirator  Bottle,  3^  gallon    1.10 

  Chart  of  the  Atoms..._   5.00 

  Rubber  Stopper,  solid  to  fit  Bell  Jar   .10 

  First  Aid  Cabinet   6.50 

  Pocket  Planetarium,  Kennon's   7.50 

  Hall's  Tellurian  Globe....„   12.50 

set   *Smallwood  Botany  Charts,  set  of  30   22.50 

set   *Smallwood  Zoology  Charts,  set  of  30..._   22.50 

set                                   Physiology  Charts,  Johnston,  set  on  tripod   10.50 

  Bird  Chart,  twenty-six  common  birds   2.50 

  Bird  Chart,  twenty-six  common  birds  „   2.50 

  Bird  Chart,  twenty  winter  birds.„   2.50 

  Bird  Chart,  twenty-three  migrants    2.50 

  Washington  School  Collection  of  rocks  and  minerals   5.50 

  Balanced  Aquarium,  6  gallon  capacity  „   9.50 

  Model  of  Human  Eye   9.25 

6                                      Agar  Culture  Tubes   1.80 

Total   3178.80 

♦Other  reliable  charts  may  be  substituted. 


List  E.    Additional  Recommended  Apparatus 
(Not  required  but  recommended  to  be  added  as  soon  as  funds  permit.) 

Approxi- 

Ouantity  Quantity  mate 
Recommended  on  Hand  Description  Price 

  Water  Wheel  Model     ?  9.75 

  Rain  Gauge,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  type   3.85 

_               Gas  Engine  Model,  4  cycle  „   14.75 

„                Induction  Coil,  demonstration  form,  spark  6  mm   8.00 

  Short  Wave  Demonstration  Radio  Apparatus,  one  tube   40.00 

  Model  Human  Ear   12.00 


Total   S  88.35 


BIOLOGY 

Good  microscopes  are  essential  for  satisfactorily  giving  a  good  course  in 
Biology.  While  only  one  is  given  in  this  list,  it  should  be  the  ultimate  aim 
of  each  school  to  have  one  good  compound  microscope  for  each  group  ot 
students.  A  wide  selection  of  prepared  microscopic  slides  is  a  necessary 
accessory. 

Charts  are  a  very  essential  and  helpful  teaching  aid.  Adequate  charts 
should  be  on  hand  covering  botany,  zoology  and  physiology.  Models  are  very 
important  and  last  many  years  if  properly  treated. 

Growing  plants  and  living  animals  should  be  in  every  biology  laboratory. 
Those  native  to  the  region  can  be  easily  collected.  Other  specimens  that  can 
not  be  kept  living  may  be  secured  in  the  preserved  form.  A  very  liberal 
supply  is  desirable  and  it  should  be  increased  yearly  until  an  adequate 
museum  is  built  up. 

There  are  numerous  government  bulletins  published  relating  to  plant  and 
animal  life  that  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  of  these  courses.  A  list  of  such 
publications  may  be  secured  by  addressing  your  request  to  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
has  a  list  of  Bulletins  relative  to  plants  and  trees.    On  request  the  Bureau 
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of  Fisheries,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  supply- 
schools  with  a  list  of  its  publications  relating  to  fish. 

Dissection  of  the  common  zoological  forms  should  be  done  by  each  student 
or  group  of  students.  These  forms  include  starfish,  crayfish,  earth  worms, 
frogs,  perch,  grasshopper,  etc.  They  may  be  collected  locally  if  desired  and 
possible.  However,  considerable  work  is  involved  in  collecting  and  unless 
past  experience  has  proven  that  such  specimens  actually  will  be  collected  in 
sufllcient  quantities  and  in  satisfactory  quality,  they  should  be  purchased. 
On  the  basis  of  time  and  cost  of  making  such  collection  trips  it  is  cheaper 
to  buy  them  unless  the  teacher  regards  his  collecting  as  sufficient  of  a  hobby 
to  want  to  make  such  collections.  In  addition  to  the  above  common  types 
a  rather  complete  demonstration  set  should  be  provided  for  teachers  use  and 
demonstration. 

The  equipment  is  listed  in  five  groups  below. 

List  A.  Student  or  individual  equipment  is  that  required  for  each 
student  or  each  group  of  students  working  together. 

List  B.  General  Apparatus  is  sufficient  for  the  entire  class  and  in- 
cludes extra  items  to  take  care  of  breakage  and  also  teachers 
demonstration  apparatus. 

List  C.    Chemicals — sufficient  for  the  entire  class. 

List  D.  Preserved  material — sufficient  for  a  class  of  24,  recommended 
but  not  required. 

List  E,  Additional  Recommended  Apparatus  is  not  required  but  fur- 
ther additions  should  be  selected  from  this  list  as  it  also 
includes  items  to  do  some  of  the  demonstrations  in  the 
adopted  text. 


List  A.    Individual  Apparatus 
(One  set  for  each  student  or  each  group  of  students  working  together.) 

Approxf- 

Ouantity  Quantity  mate 
Recommended  on  Hand  Description  Price 

1    Beaker  with  lip,  250  cc   3  0.20 

2    Bottles,  wide  mouth,  8  oz   .  12 

1    Bunsen  Burner,  new  form,  with  needle  valve  gas  control    .50 

(If  gas  is  not  available  use  alcohol  lamp  or  other  source  of  heat) 

3  ft.                                    Rubber  Tubing,         diameter   .30 

1                                           Support,  single  stand  with  3  rings   1.05 

1                                         Test  Tube  Support,  for  13  tubes   .50 

1                                         Tripod  Magnifier,  double  lens,  wide  field   .75 

1                                           Dissecting  Pan,  with  wax._   .75 

1    Dissecting  Set,  including  scalpel,  forceps,  scissors,  two  dissecting 

needles,  and  6"  ruler  in  leatherette  case   1.45 

1    Insect  Killing  Bottle,  cyanide  prepared  8  oz   .40 


Total   3  6.02 


List  B.    General  Apparatus 
Minimum — One  set  for  the  entire  class. 

Approxi- 

Ouantity  Quantity  mate 
Recommended  on  Hand  Description  Price 

1    Osmosis  Apparatus   3  0.50 

1    Battery  Jar,  6"  x  8"  80 

1    Bell  Jar,  open  top,  1  gallon   3.75 

1  sq.  ft.    Rubber  Dam  20 

12    Rubber  Ballons,  small  with  valve   .50 
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1    Mirror,  10  x  10  cm    .10 

1                                         Balance,  triple  beam  trip,  312.00  (Borrow  from  Physics  or  Chem- 
istry department)  

12    Beakers,  250  cc   2.50 

1    Brush,  test  tube,  double  radial  tip   .06 

1    Clamp,  Bunsen    .30 

1    Clamp,  Burette   ,30 

1    Clamp  Holder  _  25 

1    Pinch  Clamp,  Mohr's   .12 

6    Evaporating  Dishes,  #00A   1.20 

3  pkgs    Filter  Paper,  11  cm   .45 

1    Funnel,  3",  60°  angle  28 

1    Funnel,  4",  60°  angle  36 

10    Thistle  Tubes,  30  cm   1.50 

1    Hot  Water  Funnels   5.50 

1  lb.    Glass  Tubing,  6  mm    .55 

1    Graduate,  100  cc,  graduated  up  and  down   .55 

1  box    Labels,  No.  205   10 

12    Medicine  Droppers,  straight   .28 

1    Rubber  Stopper,  1-hole  to  fit  bell  jar.    .10 

12  ft    Rubber  Tubing,    1.20 

12    Test  Tubes,  6"  x  3^"  30 

12    Test  Tubes,  150  x  18  mm  60 

1    Thermometer,  double  scale,  12"   1.35 

1    Y  Tube,  14"  glass  10 

12    Watch  Glasses,  Syracuse,  with  beveled  writing  surface   1.50 

1  set    Physiology  Charts,  W.  A.  K.  Johnston's  charts  on  tripod   10.50 

1  set   *Smallwood  Botany  Charts,  30  charts  on  tripod   22.50 

1  set   *Smallwood  Zoology  Charts,  30  charts  on  tripod   22.50 

1    Microscope,  Bausch  &  Lomb  or  Spencer,  2  objectives,  1  eyepiece, 

without  case   65.80 

72    Microscopic  Slides,  3"  x  1"   .40 

1  oz.    Cover  Glasses,  round,  18  mm.  diameter   1.50 

1    Platinum  Wire,  in  glass  handle   .35 

1    Aquarium  and  Living  Material.-   9.50 

100    Insect  Pins,  No.  2,  100  per  package.-  40 

6    Riker  Mounts,  6M"  X  8H"   2.10 

1    Sterilizer,  Arnold's  steam,  height  11  H".  diameter  10   12.60 

1  set    Botany  Microscopic  Slides,  25  to  set   8.50 

1  set    Physiology  Microscopic  Slides,  25  to  set   8.50 

1  set    Zoology  Microscopic  Slides,  25  to  set.    8.50 

1    Slide,  of  3  types  of  Bacteria  #175  50 

12    Petri  Dishes,  100  x  15  mm   3.72 

1    Classroom  Jar,  life  history  of  frog   5.00 

12  vials    Litmus  Paper,  red   .60 

12  vials    Litmus  Paper,  blue  


Total   3209.27 

*Other  reliable  charts  may  be  substituted. 

List  C.  Chemicals 
(If  Chemistry  is  taught  in  the  school,  most  of  the  chemicals  can  be  secured 
from  the  Chemistry  Department.) 

Minimum — One  set  for  the  entire  class. 

Approxi- 

Ouantity  Quantity  mate 
Recommended  on  Hand  Description  Price 

4  oz.                                   Agar  Agar,  shreds   3  0.75 

1  qt.                                     Alcohol,  denatured   .45 

1  lb.                                   Ammonium  Hydroxide,  C.  P   .60 

2  oz.                                     Beef  Extract   .  55 

1  lb.                                     Boric  Acid,  crystals,  pure.-   .25 

4  oz.    Carbolic  Acid,  U.  S.  P  20 

1  lb.                                   Chloroform,  pure   .60 

1  x  10  grams                       Eosin,  Y   .75 

1  lb.                                    Ether,  pure   .40 

J4  gal.    Formaldehyde,  pure   1.20 

1  lb.    Glycerine,  C.  P  73 

1  lb.    Hydrochloric  Acid,  C.  P  60 

1  oz.    Iodine,  crystals,  U.  S.  P   .45 

1  lb.    Lime  Water  25 

1  X  10  g.    Methyl  Blue  75 

1  lb.    Nitric  Acid,  C.  P  70 

4  oz.    Pancreatin,  U.  S.  P  90 

4  oz.    Pepsin,  U.  S.  P  98 

4  oz.    Peptone  From  Meat   .78 

1  oz.    Phenolphthalein,  pure   .20 

1  lb.    Potassium  Bichromate,  C.  P   .78 
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lib.    Potassium  Cyanide,  pure   1.28 

4  oz.    Potassium  Iodide,  C.  P   .86 

1  lb.    Sodium  Hydroxide,  C.  P.,  pellets  70 

1  lb.    Sulphuric  Acid,  C.  P  „  60 

Total   S  16.28 


List  D.    Pbeserved  Material 
(Recommended  but  not  required) 

Approxi- 

Ouantity  Quantity  mate 
Recommended  on  Hand  Description  Price 

12   Preserved  Grasshoppers,  Rhomalia   1.25 

12   Preserved  Honey  Bees   $  .25 

12    Preserved  Larvae  of  Monarch  Butterfly   1.00 

12    Preserved  Pupae  of  Monarch  Butterfly._   1.20 

12    Preserved  Adult  of  Monarch  Butterfly   .75 

12    Preserved  Frogs,  medium._   1.50 

12                      _   Preserved  Starfish,  small   1.20 

12    Preserved  Clams,  medium  pegged   1.25 

12    Preserved  Crayfish,  large  95 

12    Preserved  Perch,  medium  _   1.30 

12    Living  Amoeba,  culture  for  12   1.05 

12    Living  Paramecium,  culture  for  12.„   .75 

12    Living  Hydra,  culture  for  12   1.05 

Total   S  13.50 


List  E.    Additional  Recommended  Apparatus 
Not  required — selections  to  be  made  from  this  list  as  funds  will  permit. 


Approxi- 

Ouantity  Quantity  mate 

Recommended  on  Hand                         Description  Price 

1                                       Field  Glasses,  wide  field,  B.  &  L   3  17.50 

1                                         Bird  Chart,  twenty-six  common  birds   2.50 

1                                         Bird  Chart,  twenty-six  common  birds   2.50 

1                                         Bird  Chart,  twenty  winter  birds   2.50 

1                                         Bird  Chart,  twenty-three  migrants    2.50 

1                                         Microtome,  hand   16.50 

1                                       Insect  Net,  18"  deep   1.50 

1                                         Mount  of  Protective  Coloration  of  Insect,  mourning  cloak   2.50 

1                                         Model  of  Amphioxus  Development    54.00 

1                                         Life  History  Mount  of  Monarch  Butterfly   2.50 

1                                         Spreading  Board,  adjustable  form   1.75 

1    Model  of  Dicotyledon  Stem,  shows  cross  and  longitudinal  sections 

with  color  differentiations   17.50 

1                                       Model  Crayfish  Dissection,  42  labeled  parts,  22"  x  12"   IP. 00 

1                                         Model  of  Frog  Dissection,  62  labeled  parts,  base  19"  x  20"   22.50 

1                                       Human  Eye  Model   9.25 

1                                       Human  Ear  Model  _   12.00 


Total   S185.50 


CHEMISTRY 

It  is  very  essential  in  teaching  chemistry  to  have  laboratory  work  done  by 
students  individually  or  in  groups.  Each  student  or  group  of  students 
should  be  assigned  a  set  of  the  Student  Apparatus  and  be  held  responsible 
for  its  care  and  return  it  in  good  condition.  For  this  purpose  a  chemistry 
laboratory  table  with  a  drawer  about  10  x  10  x  15  inches  should  be  provided 
with  lock  and  key. 

Much  valuable  training  is  obtained  by  the  student  in  Chemistry  in  lab- 
oratory technique.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  such  technique  is 
cleanliness  and  orderliness. 

In  the  laboratory  manual  are  60  experiments  and  the  apparatus  and 
materials  listed  below  provide  for  all  of  these  experiments  as  well  as  most 
of  the  demonstrations  in  the  text. 
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A,    Student  Apparatus 
One  set  for  each  group  of  students  working  together. 

Approxi- 

Ouantlty      Quantity  mate 

Recommended  on  Hand                         Description  Price 

  File,  triangular  4"   $  0.12 

  Apron,  rubberized  cloth,  adjustable  to  height  of  wearer,  large 

size  44"  long,  35"  wide   .90 

  Beaker,  with  lip,  capacity  50  cc    .17 

  Beaker,  with  lip,  capacity  250  cc    .20 

  Beaker,  with  lip,  capacity  400  cc    .26 

  Blow  Pipe,  brass,  plain,  8"   .15 

  Bottles,  wide  mouth,  8  oz   .24 

   Reggent  Bottles,  4  oz.,  No.  2,  No.  4,  No.  5,  No.  61,  glass  stoppered 

with  name  blown  in  glass   2.40 

  Brush,  test  tube,  bristle  end   .08 

  Bunsen  Burners  for  natural  and  mixed  gas  up  to  800  B.  T.  U   4.00 

  Wing  Top,  brass   .10 

  Clamp,  Burette   .30 

  Clamp,  Stoddard's  Test  Tube   .10 

  Crucible,  porcelain.  No.  0,  15  cc   .17 

  Crucible  Cover,  porcelain  No.  0,  diameter  42  mm   .07 

  Deflagrating  Spoon,  brass,  %"  cup,  15"  handle    .10 

16                                         Dishes,  evaporating,  porcelain.  No.  OOA,  capacity  70  cc   3.20 

pkg.                                 Filter  Paper,  100  sheets  in  package  11  cm.  diameter   .15 

  Flask,  flat  bottom,  glass,  250  cc    .21 

  Flask,  distilling,  glass,  250  cc   .55 

  Funnel,  glass,  125  mm.  diameter   .48 

  Funnel  Tube,  thistle  top  straight  stem,  30  cm.  long   .15 

  Wire  Gauze,  asbestos  center,  20  mesh,  5"  x  5",  asbestos  will  not 

peel  off.......  12 

  Graduate,  cylindrical,  0  at  bottom  and  100  cc.  x  1  cc   .50 

  Rubber  Stopper,  1-hole  to  fit  test  tube   .05 

  Rubber  Stopper,  1-hole  to  fit  combustion  tube   .05 

  Rubber  Stopper,  to  fit  wide  mouth  bottle,  2-hole   .05 

  Rubber  Stopper,  1-hole  to  fit  250  cc.  flask   .05 

vial                                  Litmus  Paper,  blue  100  strips   .10 

vial                                  Litmus  Paper,  red   .10 

ft.                                    Rubber  Tubing,  red  antimony,         diameter,  1/16"  wall   .30 

  Support,  ring  stand,  with  3  rings   1.05 

  Support,  test  tube,  6  tube   .40 

12    Test  Tubes,  6"  x  %"  30 

  Ignition  Tube,  Pyrcx,  150  x  18  mm   .13 

  Tongs,  crucible,  9"  long   .20 

  Triangle,  pipestem,  2"  long   .  12 

   Trough,  pneumatic,  iron,  4"  x  7"  x  10"   .75 

  Watch  Glass,  2K".__  OS 

Total   $  18.42 


B.    General  Apparatus 
One  set  for  the  entire  class. 
This  list  contains  pieces  only  occasionally  used  by  students,  pieces  used 

by  the  teacher  in  demonstrations,  and  additional  amounts  of  the  more  break- 
able student  glassware. 

Approxi- 

Ouantity      Quantity  mate 

Recommended  on  Hand                         Description  Price 

  Hydrometer,  for  light  and  heavy  liquids,  30  cm.  long   ?  1.50 

  Hydrometer,  milk,  Quevenne  Scale   .90 

  Hydrometer  Jar,  30  cm.  high,  5  cm.  diameter,  with  lip   .50 

  Babcock  Milk  Tester,  8  bottle  size._   31.00 

  Battery  Jars,  8"  high,  6"  diameter    1.60 

  Barometer,  mercurial.  Metric  and  English  scales  with  vernier   18.00 

lir                                 Bar  Magnets,  size  15  x  1.9  x  7  cm    1.00 

  Electrolysis  Apparatus,  after  Brownlee  and  Others    2,00 

  Conductivity  Tester,  simplified  form   1.25 

12                                        Candles,  paraffin,  twelves  _   .25 

  Balance,  triple  beam,  agate  bearings,  capacity  111  grams,  sensi- 
bility .01  grams,  no  additional  weights  needed    17.50 

  Beakers,  with  lip,  capacity  100  cc   .54 

12                                          Beakers,  with  lip,  capacity  250  cc...  „   2.40 

12                                        Beakers,  with  lip,  capacity  400  cc   3.12 

12    Charcoal  Blocks,  4"  x  1"  x    SO 

2    Burettes,  Geisslcr,  with  glass  stopcock,  capacity  50  cc,  graduated 

toO.lcc   2.  SO 
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2 
1 
1 

3 
4 
4 

2 

1  set 
6 

6 
1 
16 
1 

6 

6 

6 

6 

1 

1 
24 
12 

2  lbs. 
1 

2  boxes 
12 

2 
2 

24  ft. 

3  ft. 
1 

1 

144 
12 
12 

2 

1 

1 

4  sheets 
1  pkg. 

1  spool 
1  roll 
12 
1  sq.  ft. 
2 

1  X  4  02 

1  Tial 


Calcium  Chloride  Tubes,  15  cm.  long_ 


Chart  of  the  Atoms,  lithographed  in  six  colors,  showing  Atomic 
properties  including  Atomic  symbol,  Atomic  weight.  Atomic 

number,  size  42"  x  64"  

Clamps,  Burette.  

Clamp,  condenser,  small  

Clamp  Holder,  right  angle  

Clamps,  screw  compressor  

Combustion  Boats,  porcelain.  60  x  10 


 Combustion  Tubes,  Pyrex.  30  x  1.5  cm.. 


Condensers,  straight  jacket,  Liebig  form,  300  mm.. 

Cork  Borers,  brass,  set  of  6  _  _   

Crucibles,  porcelain.  No.  0,  15  cc   

Crucible  Covers,  porcelain.  Xo.  0,  diameter  42  mn 
Dish,  crystallizing,  glass,  70  x  50  mm. 


Dishes,  evaporating,  porcelain  No.  OOA,  capacity  70  cc  

Filter  Pump,  high  pressure,  for  water  systems  with  a  pressure 

from  30  lbs.  per  square  inch  and  up  

Flasks,  flat  bottom,  250  cc  _   

Flasks,  flat  bottom,  500  cc.  

Flasks,  Erlenmeyer,  250  cc  

Flasks,  Erlenmeyer,  500  cc  

Flask,  volumetric.  100  cc.  capacity  

Gas  Generator.  K-pp's,  500  cc  


Glass  Plates,  4"  x  4 


Glass  Rods,  stirring,  6"  x  3/16"  . 

_  Glass  Tubing,  outside  diameter,  3/16" — 


Graduate,  cylindrical.  500  cc,  marked  one  way_ 
Labels,  Dennisoi 's.  No.  201  


Pipettes,  wirh  rubber  bulbs    medicine  droppers).. 

Pipettes,  Mohr's,  capacity  10  cc.  x  0.1  cc  

Retorts,  glass,  tabulated,  capacity  4  oz..._  

Rubber  Tubing,  red,  ^i"  diameter  .  


  Rubber  Tubing,  black.  diameter.  

  Sand  Bath,  iron.  S"  diameter  

  Sediment  Tester  for  Milk  

  Test  Tubes,  6"  x   

  Test  Tubes,  8"  x  1"  


Ignition  Tubes,  Pyrex,  150  x  18  mm.  

Thermometers,  engraved  scale,  —10°  to  110°  C,  length  12'' 
Water  Bath,  copper. 


First  Aid  Cabinet,  No.  1,  7^"  x  9"  x  2>^' 

Sand  Paper,  fine,  10"  x  12"  

Wax  Tapers. 


Copper  Wire,  4  oz.  spool,  No.  28  

Picture  Wire,  No.  1,  25  yard  package. 

.\sbestos  Sheets,  6"  x  6"  

Copper  Sheet,  No.  24  


Platinum  Wires,  with  glass  handle..   

Absorbent  Cotton. 
Tumeric  Paper- 
Total. 


.90 


5.00 
.60 
.40 
.25 
.60 
1.00 
1.08 
1.80 
.80 
1.02 
.42 
.27 
3.20 


1.35 
1.26 
1.56 
1.20 
1,50 
.30 
9.00 
.96 
.40 
1.10 
1.00 
.20 
.28 
.70 
1.80 
2.40 
.42 
.10 
5.00 
3,00 
.65 
1.56 
2,00 
1.80 
6.50 
.20 
.25 
.40 
.18 
.30 
.65 
.70 
.25 
.10 


J160.87 


C.  Chemicals 
One  set  for  the  entire  class. 


Quantity  Ouantlt\- 
Recommended  on  Hand 


Description 


1  lb. 

1  lb. 
K  !b. 
Ya  lb. 
M  lb. 

6  lbs. 

6  lbs. 
Va  lb. 

7  lbs. 
1  lb. 

1  oz, 

9  lbs, 

9  lbs, 
Ya.  lb. 

1  qt. 

1  qt. 
^  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 

1  lb. 


Acid,  Acetic,  36%  C.  P  

Acid,  Acetic,  C.  P.,  GlaciaL  

Acid,  Arsenous,  C.  P. 


Acid,  Bensoic,  U.  S.  P  

  Acid,  Citric,  C.  P  

  Acid,  Hydrochloric,  C.  P  

  .\cid,  Hvdrochloric,  technical. 

  Acid,  Lactic,  85%,  C.  P  

  Acid,  Nitric,  C.  P  

  Acid,  Oxalic,  C.  P.  crystals  


Acid,  Phosphoric,  Ortho.  U.  S.  P.,  85%. 

.Acid,  Pyrogallic,  crystals,  U.  S.  P  

.Acid,  Sulphuric,  C.  P  

.A.cid,  Sulphuric,  technical  

.\cid.  Tartaric.  C.  P  

.\lcohol.  Ethyl,  denatured  

.\!cohol,  Methyl,  Synthetic   

.■\lumnium  Metal,  granulated,  30  mesh.. 
.Aluminum  .Acetate,  pure. 


.Aluminum  Potassium  Sulphate,  pure.. 
Aluminum  Sulphate,  ground,  iron  free,  technicaL 


Approxi- 
mate 
Price 

-  %  0.39 
.60 
.26 
.31 
.36 
1.60 
1.20 
.46 
2.25 
.65 
.30 
.27 
2.20 
1.40 
.33 
.45 
.45 
.35 
.96 
.20 
.20 
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1  lb.                                   Ammonium  Carbonate,  lumps,  pure   .40 

1  lb.                                   Ammonium  Chloride,  C.  P   .49 

4  lbs.                                    Ammonium  Hydrixide,  C.  P    1.50 

1  oz.                                   Ammonium  Molybdate.  C.  P..„   .22 

1  lb.                                     Ammonium  Nitrate,  C.  P   .65 

1/^  lb.                                     Ammonium  Oxalate,  C.  P.._   .30 

1  lb.                                     Ammonium  Sulphide,  light  C.  P   .31 

1  oz.                                   Aniline  Color,  brown,  Bismarck   .30 

1  oz.                                     Aniline  Color,  red,  Congo    .30 

1  oz.                                   Aniline  Color,  violet,  Methyl    .35 

1^  lb.                                     Antimony  Metal,  powder._   .25 

1^  lb.                                   Antimony  Oxide  (ous)  tri,  C.  P   .40 

^  lb.                                     Antimonv  Potassium  Tartrate,  pure   .25 

1  lb.                                     Barium  Chloride.  C.  P.  crystals   .60 

1^  lb.                                    Barium  Dioxide,  C.  P   .25 

lib.                                     Barium  Hydroxide,  technical. —   .35 

1  pt.                                   Benzole  (Benzene)  purified   .30 

1  oz.                                     Bismuth,  metal,  C.  P....„   .30 

1  oz.                                     Bismuth  Nitrate,  C.  P.,  crystals   .36 

1  oz.                                     Bromine,  C.  P.._   .36 

1  oz.                                     Cadmium  Nitrate,  C.  P    .26 

lb.                                   Cadmium  Sulphare,  C.  P.,  crystals   .92 

1  lb.                                     Calcium  Carbide   .30 

5  lbs.                                    Calcium  Carbonate  (Marble  chips)   .50 

Mb.                                   Calcium  Chloride,  Anhydrous,  granulated,  technical   .35 

1  lb.    Calcium  Chloride.  C.  P.,  crystals  69 

5  lbs.                                    Calcium  Hydroxide,  powder,  U.  S.  P   .60 

1  lb.                                   Calcium  Fluoride,  technical,  powder   .20 

12  oz.                                     Calcium  Hypochlorite  (Bleaching  powder)   .25 

1  lb.                                     Calcium  Oxide,  technical,  lump   .20 

1  lb.                                   Calcium  Sulphate,  lumps  (Gypsum)   .20 

4  oz.                                     Camphor,  refined    .35 

1  lb.                                     Carbon  Bisulphide,  pure  (can  be  shipped  freight  only)   .35 

1  lb.                                     Charcoal,  animal,  granulated    .30 

1  lb.                                     Charcoal,  wood,  lumps   .25 

1  lb.                                     Charcoal,  wood,  powder   .25 

1  lb.                                     Chlorine  Water   .45 

}4  \h.                                     Chloroform,  pure   .25 

I?  lb.                                   Chromium  Sulphate,  C.  P    .43 

1  oz.    Cobalt,  Nitrate  C.  P  29 

1  lb.    Copper  Metal,  foil  B.  &  S.  No.  36  70 

1  lb.                                     Copper  Metal,  turnings,  fine   .50 

1  lb.    Copper  Nitrate  (ic)  C.  P....-  94 

lib.                                   Copper  Oxide  (ic)  C.  P.,  black  powder   1.72 

lib.                                   Copper  Oxide  (ic)  C.  P.,  wire  form   1.88 

34  lb.                                   Copper  Sulphate,  powder,  C.  P.,  Anhydrous   .39 

lib.                                     Copper  Sulphate,  crystals,  technical   .25 

lib.                                    Dextrose,  pure   .20 

1  lb.                                     Ether,  Sulphuric,  pure   .40 

1^  lb.                                   Fehling's  Solution  "A"._   .25 

1,1  lb.                                   Fehling's  Solution  "B"._   .30 

M  lb.    Gelatin._  30 

1  lb.                                     Glycerine,  pure._   .55 

1  oz.                                     Iodine,  U.  S.  P.,  resublimed    .45 

1  lb.                                     Iron  Metal,  filings,  fine..._   .25 

1  lb.                                   Iron  Metal,  powder   .27 

34  lb.                                   Iron  Ammonium  Sulphate  (ous)  C.  P    .23 

1  lb.                                     Iron  Chlorine  (ic)  lumps,  pure   .35 

}4  lb.                                     Iron  Nitrate  (ic)  C.  P.,  crystals   .46 

1  lb.                                     Iron  Sulphate  (ous),  crystals,  technical   .20 

lib.                                     Iron  Sulphide  (ic.)  (Pyrites)   .23 

lib.                                     Kaolin,  powder  (China  Clay)   .20 

1  lb.    Lead  Metal,  foil  38 

^  lb.    Lead  Acetate,  U.  S.  P  20 

34  lb.                                   Lead  Nitrate,  technical,  crystals   .50 

1  lb.                                   Lead  Oxide,  Mono.  (Litharge)   .33 

1  lb.                                   Lead  Oxide,  Tetra,  pure  (red  lead)    .35 

1  oz.    Lithium  Chloride,  C.  P  35 

1  oz.                                   Litmus  Cubes.-   .  20 

34  1b.                                   Logwood  Extract.    .30 

1  oz.                                     Magnesium  Metal,  ribbon   .45 

1  lb.                                     Magnesium  Chloride,  technical,  crystals   .25 

1  lb.                                     Magnesium  Oxide,  U.  S.  P   .66 

lib.                                   Magnesium  Sulphate,  crystals,  pure    .25 

1  lb.                                     Manganese  Dioxide,  technical,  powder   .25 

3^  lb.                                     Manganese  Sulphate,  C.  P   .36 

1  lb.                                   Mercury  Metal,  U.  S.  P   2.40 

]4  lb.    Mercury  Chloride  (ic)  U.  S.  P  52 

1  oz.                                   Mercury  Nitrate  (ic)  C.  P   .46 

]4  lb.                                   Mercury  Nitrate  (ous)  C.  P   1.26 

14  lb.                                     Mercury  Oxide  (ic)  pure,  red  —   .75 

1  oz.                                     Methyl  Orange  (dry  indicator)   .50 

14  \b.                                   Nichel  Nitrate,  C.  "P.,  crystals   .55 

1  pt.                                    Oil,  cocoanut   .55 
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1  pt.    Oil,  cottonseed   .45 

1  lb.    Paraffin,  medium   .20 

J4  lb.    Permutit  (Zeolite)  35 

1  lb.    Petrolatum,  white   .40 

1  oz.    Phenolphthalein,  U.  S.  P  20 

lb.    Phosphorus,  yellow,  sticks   .50 

1  oz.    Phosphorus,  Amorphous,  red    .30 

1  lb.    Potassium  Bichromate,  technical,  crystals   .35 

yi  lb.    Potassium  Bitartrate,  U.  S.  P  20 

J|  lb.    Potassium  Bromide,  U.  S.  P..„_  „  30 

1  lb.    Potassium  Chloride,  granulated,  U.  S.  P   .35 

lb.    Potassium  Chloride.  C.  P.,  crystals   .23 

1  lb.    Potassium  Chromate,  pure,  crystals  _   .22 

^  lb.    Potassium  Cyanide,  granulated,  pure   .40 

1  lb.    Potassium  Ferricyanide,  crystals,  pure   .85 

lb.    Potassium  Ferrocyanide,  crystals,  pure   .25 

1  lb.    Potassium  Hydroxide,  U.  S.  P.,  pellets   .80 

3^  lb.    Potassium  Iodide,  U.  S.  P  _  65 

1  lb.    Potassium  Nitrate,  C.  P.,  crystals   .56 

14:  lb.    Potassium  Permanganate,  U.  S.  P    .25 

1  lb.    Potassium  Sulphate,  pure._   .35 

yi  lb-    Potassium  Sulphocyanide,  C.  P —   .53 

1  bottle    Rennet  Tablets  (100)  75 

1  lb.    Rosin,  powder   .35 

}4,  lb.    Silver  Nitrate,  C.  P.— U.  S.  P   2.28 

lb.    Soap,  castile,  powder.    .30 

lb,    Sodium  Metal.   35 

1  lb.    Sodium  Acetate,  technical,  crystals   .30 

1  lb.    Sodium  Bicarbonate,  powder,  U.  S.  P   .25 

1  lb.    Sodium  Borate,  U.  S.  P.,  crystals.    .20 

1  lb.    Sodium  Calcium  Hydroxide  (soda  lime)   .48 

1  lb.    Sodium  Carbonate,  technical,  crystals.-   .20 

1  lb.    Sodium  Carbonate,  C.  P.  Anhydrous    .51 

5  lbs.    Sodium  Chloride,  U.  S.  P  50 

1  lb.    Sodium  Hydroxide,  U.  S.  P.,  pellets.,   1.30 

1  lb.    Sodium  Nitrate,  C.  P.,  crystals.-   .49 

1  lb,    Sodium  Nitrate,  granulated,  pure.    .35 

1  lb.    Sodium  Phosphate,  Mono.,  C.  P  73 

1  lb.    Sodium  Phosphate,  C.  P.,  granulated,  dibasic   .52 

1  lb.    Sodium  Potassium  Tartrate  (Rochelle  Salt),  pure   .40 

1  lb.    Sodium  Sulphate,  technical,  crystals   .20 

1  lb.    Sodium  Sulphide,  technical,  fused   .25 

lb.    Sodium  Sulphocyanide,  C.  P   .51 

1  lb.    Starch,  corn  20 

1  lb.    Starch,  wheat   .35 

lb.    Strontium  Nitrate,  pure   .20 

yi  lb.    Sucrose,  C.  P  29 

1  lb.    Sulphur,  flowers,  powder   .25 

5  lbs.    Sulphur,  roll,  lump   .70 

yi  lb.    Thermit,  black  30 

8  oz.    Thermit  Igniting  Mixture  (8  oz.  can)   .85 

yi  lb.    Tin  Metal,  mossy,  pure   .39 

yi  lb.    Tin  Metal,  pure,  foil  70 

yi  lb.    Tin  Chloride  (ic)  C.  P.,  crystals  51 

1  lb.    Zinc  Metal,  mossy   .30 

1  lb.    Zinc  Chloride,  granulated,  Technical   .35 

1  lb.    Zinc  Sulphate,  crystals,  Technical   .23 

Total   ?  79.19 


D.    Additional  Recommended  Apparatus 
Not  required  but  desirable  to  add  as  soon  as  funds  permit. 

Approxi- 

Ouantity  Quantity  mate 
Recommended  on  Hand  Description  Price 

1    Specific  Gravity  Bottle,  ungraduated  SO  cc.._   2  0.70 

1    Laboratory  Balance,  Analytical,  in  mahogany  case  with  leveling 

screws  and  outside  rider  control,  with  slate  base,  sensibility 

0.1  milligram,  capacity  200  grams   60.00 

1  set    Weights,  brass,  analytical,  accurately  adjusted,  in  box  with  lid, 

1  milligram  to  100  grams,  including  1  milligram  (2)  2  milli- 
grams, 5  milligrams,  (2)  20  milligrams,  50  milligrams,  100 
milligrams,  (2)  200  milligrams,  500  milligrams,  1  gram  (2)  2 
grams,  5  grams,  10  grams,  (2)  20  grams,  50  grams,  and  100 

grams   8.00 

1    Blast  Lamp,  Gasoline,  quart  size,  vertical  flame  (required  where 

no  gas  is  available)   6.45 

1    Electrochemical  Series  Chart—   2.00 

1    Chart  of  the  Metals   2.75 

1    Cylinder,  graduated,  capacity  500  cc   1.00 
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1    Brownian  Movement  Apparatus,  mounts  on  microscope  stage, 

complete  with  smoke  chamber,  with  glass  windows  and  rub- 
ber bulb  and  connection   3.00 

1    Still,  gas,  H  gallon  capacity  per  hour   25.00 

1    Thermometer,  double  scale,  -10°  to  110°  C,  12"   1.35 

Total   3110.25 


PHYSICS 

Student  experiments  are  considered  essential  in  the  Physics  class.  Those 
experiments  that  require  the  more  expensive  equipment  may  be  performed 
by  the  teacher  or  as  group  experiments. 

The  list  of  Student  Experiment  Apparatus  below  provides  for  50  experi- 
ments from  the  adopted  laboratory  manual.  Those  selected  require  the  least 
expensive  equipment. 

When  more  than  one  group  of  students  perform  the  same  experiment  at 
the  same  time  it  is  obvious  that  multiples  of  some  of  the  items  must  be 
provided. 

The  maximum  number  of  pupils  in  each  group  should  not  exceed  four 
and  the  maximum  number  of  experiments  conducted  in  the  laboratory  at  one 
time  should  not  exceed  four. 

The  Demonstration  and  General  Stock  list  below  includes  the  apparatus 
needed  for  the  more  important  demonstrations  in  the  text  and  also  provides 
for  some  of  the  more  expensive  experiments. 

The  Additional  Recommended  Apparatus  list  below  is  not  required  but 
further  additions  should  be  selected  from  this  list  as  it  also  includes  items 
to  do  further  demonstrations  in  the  adopted  text. 


A.    Students  Experiment  Apparatus 
One  set  for  the  entire  class. 

Approxi- 

Ouantlty  Quantity  mate 
Recommended  on  Hand  Description  Price 

1    Caliper,  vernier,  Metric  and  English,  reads  to  10  cm.  by  0.1  mm. 

and  4"  by  1/128"   3  1.45 

  Compass,  pencil,  10  cm.  long    .15 

„                Tube  Gauge,  brass,  graduated  to  15  mm.  by  tenths   1.35 

  Meter  Stick,  graduated  to  both  mm.  and  14"   .35 

  Protractor,  brass,  4  3^"  diameter   .14 

  Maple  Rod,  diameter  10  mm.,  length  105  cm   .15 

  Composition  of  Force  Board,  circular  all  metal,  including  3  spring 

balances   3.50 

  Demonstration  Balance,  meter  stick  clamp,  and  V  bearing    .65 

pair                                 Scalepans,  for  use  with  demonstration  balance   1.45 

  Wheel  and  Axle,  bakelite,  diameter  of  wheels  in  ratios  of  1,  3,  5, 

and  7   2.20 

  Single  Pulleys,  5  cm.  diameter   .70 

  Double  Pulleys,  5  cm.  diameter   .90 

  Inclined  Plane,  with  pulley   1.95 

  Hall's  Carriage,  frictionless  cone  bearings,  length  17.5  cm   1.15 

  Weight  Hanger,  brass   .50 

  Metronome   5.95 

(or  Stop  Watch,  1/5  second  divisions  (313.45) 

  Graduated  Depth  Tube,  aluminum,  one  end  closed,  30.5  cm. 

long,  2.5  cm.  in  diameter   2.00 

  Hydrometer  Jar,  30  cm.  high,  5  cm.  diameter,  with  lip   ,50 

  Catch  Bucket,  polished  aluminum,  6.5  x  8  cm.,  capacity  250  cc...  .60 

  Overflow  Can,  nickel-plated  brass,  12.5  cm.  high,  7.5  cm.  diameter  .70 

  Water-Proof  Wood  Cylinder,  8  cm.  high,  4  cm.  diameter   .35 

  Water-Proof  Wood  Block,  7  x  4.5  x  4.5  cm   35 

  Water-Proof  Wood  Block,  7.5  x  7.5  x  3.8  cm..„   .'30 

  Aluminum  Cylinder,  with  hook,  7.5  cm.  high,  2.3  cm.  diameter   .50 

  Lead  Sinker,  with  hook   .25 

  Battery  Jar,  7"  high,  5"  diameter   .65 

  Barometer,  mercurial.  Metric  and  English  scales  with  vernier   18.00 

  Volume  Coefficient  Tube,  with  mercury  index,  40  cm.  long    .75 

  Steam  Generator  (Apparatus  A)  one-piece,  no  solder,  no  rubber 

tubing,  standard  steam  boiler  water  gauge   3.75 
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  Water  Trap,  glass,  10  cm.  long   .40 

  Linear  Expansion  Apparatus,  with  steam  jacket  and  lever  arm 

pointer   4.95 

  Aluminum  Rod,  60  cm.  long   .25 

  Copper  Rod,  60  cm.  long   .30 

  Brass  Rod,  60  cm.  long   .25 

  Calorimeter,  with  cover  and  stirrer,  14  cm.  high,  11  cm.  diameter 

capacity  250  cc   2,50 

  Bar  Magnet,  rectangular,  polished  steel,  15  x  1.9  x  0.7  cm   .40 

  Magnet  Board,  for  plotting  lines  of  magnetic  force,  19  x  21  cm...  .95 

set    Magnetic  Screens,  6  in  set,  paramagnetic  and  diamagnetic,  each 

piece  8x8  cm   .40 

  Horseshoe  Magnet,  7.5  cm.  long._   .15 

  U-Magnet.  length  14  cm   .65 

pkg.                                 Darning  Needles,  package  of  20,  7.5  cm.  long   .10 

pkg.                                 Knitting  Needles,  package  of  12,  15  cm.  long   .25 

  Shaker  for  Filings   .15 

pkg.                                 Blue  Print  Paper,  package  of  24  sheets,  5"  x  1"   .30 

  Compass,  agate  bearings,  50  mm.  diameter   1.20 

  Compasses,  small  size  indicating  compass,  10  m.  diameter   .60 

  Demonstration  Student's  Battery,  with  tumbler,  porcelain  top, 

porous  cup,  and  13  elements   1.25 

  Tumbler,  75  to  80  mm.  diameter  at  top   .10 

  Dry  Cells  (dry  batteries),  standard  size,  1,5  volts,  25  amperes  on 

short  circuit   .  70 

  Gravity  Cell,  closed  circuit  cell,  gallon  size    1 .  50 

  Ampere's  Rule  Apparatus   1.65 

  Primary  and  Secondary  coil,  mounted  for  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal positions  '.   4.50 

  Incandescent  Lamp,  carbon  filament,  110  volts,  16  candle  power, 

50  watts   .  30 

  Incandescent  Lamp,  Tungsten  filament,  110  volts,  40  watt    .15 

  Incandescent  Lamp,  Tungsten  filament,  110  volts,  100  watt   .25 

  St.  Louis  Motor,  all  metal  base._   3.50 

  Electromagnet  Attachment,  for  St.  Louis  Motor,  essential  for 

complete  dynamo  demonstrations   1.00 

  Galvanoscope,  compass  block  with  three  coils  of  1,  10  and  40  turns  1.95 

  Portable  Galvanometer,  jeweled   bearing,  very  sensitive,  but 

made  to  stand  thousands  of  over-impulses,  eliminating  neces- 
sity for  shunts   9.70 

  Resistance  Box,  total  resistance  999  ohms   15.00 

  Rheostat,  fine  adjustment,  50  ohms._   6.00 

  Wheatstone  Bridge,  slide-wire  form,  1-meter  long.„   5.00 

set   Resistance  Coils,  set  of  8,  for  use  with  wheatstone  bridge   4.95 

  Single-Contract  Key,  tandem,  base  7.5  x  12  cm   1.00 

  Voltmeter,  D.  C,  double  scale,  ranges  of  7.5  and  150  volts  —  10.00 

  Ammeter,  D.  C,  double  scale,  ranges  of  1  and  10  amperes   11.00 

  Tuning  Fork,  E  (320  vibrations),  17.5  cm.  long,  tone  alloy   1.25 

  Tuning  Fork,  G  (384  vibrations),  16.5  cm.  long,  tone  alloy  _   1.25 

  Vibrograph   5.45 

  Tuning  Fork   1.25 

  Glass  Tube,  resonance,  4  x  45  cm   .80 

  Lens,  double  convex,  38  mm.  diameter,  10  cm.  focus   .35 

  Lens,  double  convex,  50  mm.  diameter,  13  cm.  focus   ,50 

  Index  of  Refraction  Apparatus,  with  sighting  scales. _   3,25 

  Mirror,  plane,  4  x  15  cm   .10 

  Metal  Support,  with  gas  burner   1.00 

  Metal  Support,  with  lamp  socket   2,70 

  Photometer  Box,  Joly  form   4,50 

pair                                 Supports,  metal,  for  student's  optical  bench   .30 

  Lens  Support,  for  5  cm.  lenses,  with  support  to  fit  meter  stick   ,  12 

  Mirror  or  Lens  Support,  to  fit  meter  stick   .  15 

  Screen  Support,  to  fit  meter  stick   .  10 

  Screen  with  Aperture,  30  x  15  cm   ,  1.25 

  Screen,  white  Bristol  board   .  10 

  Balance,  Harvard  Trip,  agate  bearings,  beam  weights  10  grams 

to  0.1  gram,  sensibility  5  eg   9.00 

  Clamp  Support,  for  Harvard  Trip  Balance   1.50 

  Spring  Balance,  double  scale,  capacity  8  oz.  on  Yi  oz.  divisions 

and  250  grams  in  10  gram  divisions   1.25 

  Weights,  brass  in  wood  block,  1  gram  to  100  grams,  including  1 

gram  (2)  2  grams,  5  grams,  10  grams  (2)  20  grams,  50  grams, 

100  grams,  (2)  200  grams,  500  grams,  1000  grams.__   7.00 

  Weight,  avoirdupois,  1  lb   .40 

set    Weights,   white-plated   steel,   allotted,   mounted   on  compact 

stand,  10  grams  to  500  grams,  including  10  grams,  (2)  20 

grams,  50  grams,  (5)  100  grams,  and  500  grams   2.75 

  Beaker,  with  lip,  capacity  100  cc.._   .  14 

  Burette,  Geissler,  capacity  100  cc,  graduated  to  1/5  cc   1.80 

  Bunsen  Burner,  new  form,  with  needle  valve  gas  control   .50 

(If  no  gas  is  available  use  alcohol  lamp  or  other  source  of  heat) 

  Wing  Top,  brass   .10 

  Clamp,  burette—   .30 

  Clamp,  screw  compressor   .20 
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1    Condenser,  Liebig's,  glass,  400  mm.  long   .95 

10    Corks,  flat,  quality  XX,  1"  diameter..  ..   .18 

  Flask,  Erlenmeyer,  50  cc.  capacity   .16 

  Flask,  Erlenmeyer,  filtering,  with  side  neck,  1000  cc.  capacity   .87 

  Flask,  distilling,  250  cc.  capacity   .40 

  Forceps,  steel,  5"  long   .10 

  Funnel,  glass,  100  mm.  diameter   .36 

  Funnel  Tube,  thistle  top,  straight  stem,  30  cm.  long   .15 

  Gauze,  iron  wire,  20  mesh,  5"  x  5"   .07 

lb.    Glass  Tubing,  outside  diameter    .55 

  Graduate,  cylindrical,  graduated  up  and  down,  250  cc.  by  2  cc   .80 

  Ring,  iron,  3"  diameter  :   .20 

  Rubber  Stopper,  1-hole,  No.  7   .06 

  Rubber  Stopper,  1-hole,  to  fit  250  cc.  distilling  flask   .05 

  Rubber  Stopper,  1-hoIe,  to  fit  large  end  of  Condenser   .  10 

  Rubber  Stopper,  2-hole,  to  fit  Steam  Generator   .10 

  Rubber  Stopper,  2-hole,  to  fit  50  cc.  flask._   .05 

  Rubber  Stopper,  1-hole,  to  fit  1000  cc.  flask._  10 

ft.    Rubber  Tubing,  white,  34"  diameter,  1/16"  wall   .30 

  Support,  iron,  tripod  base,  legs  4",  rod  5/16"  x  18"._   .60 

  Support,  ring  stand,  with  3  rings   1.05 

  Thermometers,  engraved  scale,  10°  to  110°  C,  length  12"   2.00 

  Thermometer,  engraved  double  scale,  —10°  to  220°  C  and  30° 

to  400°  F,  length  14"   1.90 

lb.    Annunciator  Wire,  copper,  D.  C.  C.  No.  18   .65 

X  4  oz.    German  Silver  Resistance  Wire,  No.  30,  D.  C.  C.  4  oz.  spool._   2.00 

sq.  ft.    Zinc  Sheet,  1/16"  thick  80 

  Pocket  Magnifier,         diameter   .40 

X  4  oz.    Acid  Citric,  C.  P..„  36 

X  1  oz.    Camphor,  refined,  granulated  (Gum  Camphor)   .23 

X  1  lb.    Copper  Sulphate,  C.  P.,  crystals  (coarse)   .57 

X  1  lb.    Mercury  Metal,  U.  S.  P   2.54 

X  1  lb.    Paraffin,  solid  20 

X  4  oz.    Potassium  Permanganate,  C.  P   .34 

Total   2213.09 


B.    Demonstration  and  General  Stock  List 
One  set  for  the  entire  class. 

Approxi- 


Ouantity      Quantity  mate 

Recommended  on  Hand                         Description  Price 

1    Caliper,  micrometer.  Metric,  ratchet  stop,  range  0  to  25  mm,  by 

0.01  mm.,  in  plush  lined  case  _   $  3.85 

1    Capillary  Tubes  Apparatus,  set  of  4,  11  cm.  long,  mounted   1.50 

1    Diffusion  Apparatus,  including  porous  cup  and  glass  tube   .70 

1    Hooke's  Law  Apparatus,  mirror  scale,  spring,  and  weight  holder..  1.80 

2    Triple  Pulleys,  each  pulley  5  cm.  diameter   1.30 

1    Center  of  Gravity  Apparatus,  about  15  cm.  across   .75 

1    Induction  Coil,  demonstration  form._   8.00 

1    Second-Law-of-Motion  Apparatus,  plunger  and  spring  type   2.95 

1    Rotator,  hand  form,  driving  ratio  8  to  l._   9.00 

1    Governor,  Watt's  form   7.50 

1    Combined  Siren  and  Color  Disc,  gives  all  tones  of  diatonic  scale..  2.75 

1    Pressure  Tubes  Set,  4  tubes  of  different  shapes   .70 

1    Cartesian  Diver   .25 

1    Hydraulic  Press,  working  model  of  glass   2.50 

1    Lift  Pump,  working  model  of  glass,  37  cm.  long   1.75 

1    Force  Pump,  working  model  of  glass,  37  cm.  long.   1.75 

1    Demonstration  Hydrometer,  wood,  graduated  to  mm   .30 

1    Hydrometer,  for  light  liquids,  30  cm.  long   .50 

1    Hydrometer,  for  heavy  liquids,  30  cm.  long   ,50 

1    Specific  Gravity  Bottle,  capacity  25  cc    ,60 

1  set    Specific  Gravity  Specimens,  cylinders  5  cm.  long  of  steel,  brass, 

copper,  and  aluminum,  set  of  4._   .50 

I    Water- Proof  V/ood  Block,  7  x  4.5  x  4.5  cm  35 

1    Lead  Sinker,  with  hook   .25 

1    Barometer  Tube,  with  stopcock   2.50 

1   *Air  Pump,  motor  driven,  with  plate   47.50 

1    Bell  Jar,  straight  form,  knob  top,  2  gallons   5.00 

1    Hand  and  Bladder  Bell  Jar,  with  open  top   2.50 

1  sq.  ft.    Rubber  Dam   .20 

12    Rubber  Ballons,  with  valves   .50 

1    Ball  and  Ring,  to  show  expansion  due  to  heat.   1.20 

1    Unequal  Expansion  Bar,  30  cm.  long.    .55 

1    Rain  Gauge,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  type   3.85 

1    Dew    Point   Apparatus,   polished    nickel-plated   cylinder  and 

aspirator  bulb   1.00 

1    Radiometer,  one  set  of  vanes. .._   2.00 

1    Steam  Engine  Model,  locomotive  type,  large  size,  complete  model..  6.70 

1    Lodestone   .25 
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1  pair                                Bar  Magnets,  in  box  with  keeper,  size  IS  x  1.9  x  7  cm   1.00 

1                                         Breaking  Magnet,  10  X  0.6  X  0.6  cm.._   .25 

1  pkg.                                 Small  Iron  Tacks,  1  oz.  per  package   .15 

1                      „               Friction  Rod,  glass,  solid,  30  x  1.3  cm   .55 

1                                       Friction  Rod,  wax,  25  x  1.5  cm   .15 

1                                         Friction  Rod,  vulcanite,  25  x  1.3  cm    .27 

1    Silk  Pad,  30  X  30  cm  „  40 

1    Flannel  Pad,  20  x  20  cm  25 

1                                       Cat  Skin,  half  skin,  about  20  X  20  cm   .80 

1  pair                                  Condenser,  plates  mounted  on  wooden  blocks   .40 

1                                         Electrical  Pendulum,  double  with  ball  type   1.00 

1                                         Electroscope,  box  form,  with  gold  leaves    4.95 

1                                         Leyden  Jar,  size  15  x  7.5  cm.,  capacity  1  pint    2.25 

1    Proof  Plane,  nickel-plated  brass  disc,  insulating  handle  12.5  cm. 

long   .25 

1                                       Electrolysis  Apparatus,  after  Brownlee  and  Others    2.00 

1                                       Telegraph  Key  „   2.50 

1                                         Telegraph  Sounder,  5  ohms  resistance   2.50 

1    Telephone  Receiver,  demonstration  form,  completely  dissectible, 

resistance  75  ohms._   2.00 

1                                         Telephone  Transmitter,  commercial  type   2.00 

1    Galvanoscope,  compass  block  with  three  coils  of  1,  10,  and  40 

turns   1.95 

2                                         Bells,  electric,  diameter  of  bell  ly^'    1.00 

2                                         Push  Buttons,  st?mped  metal,  bornze  finish    .30 

1   _  Sonometer,  key  type,  mounted  resonance  case    8.85 

1  set                                  Demonstration  Lenses,  38  mm.  diameter,  set  of  6._   2.25 

1    Photometer,  simple  form,  including  stick  supports,  4  candle 

holder,  1  candle  holder,  Bunsen  screen  and  support   1.40 

1                                         Optical  Disc,  etched  metal  dial,  complete  with  lenses    22.45 

1                                          Universal  Source  of  Light,  for  use  with  optical  disc   15.00 

1  pkg.    Corks,  quality  XX.  assorted,  1  gross,  Nos.  0  to  11,  Y^'  to  1-1/16" 

in  diameter   .65 

24                                         Watch  Spring,  for  burning  in  oxygen.    .50 

2  spools                             Copper  Magnet  Wire,  No.  22,  D.  C.  C,  1  lb.  spools._   2.40 

1  spool                              Copper  Magnet  Wire,  No.  36,  D.  C.  C,  4  oz.  spool   .75 

2x4  oz.                            German  Silver  Resistance  Wire,  No.  28,  D.  C.  C,  4  oz.  spools....  3.50 

1  roll                                   Paino  Wire,  No.  26.  4  oz.  roll   .40 

2    Carbon  Rods,  12"  x  M"   22 

3  ft.                                   Copper  Rod,  3^"   1.10 

1  X  1  lb.                              Acid  Hydrochloric,  concentrated,  C.  P.._   .60 

1  X  1  lb.                              Acid  Tartaric,  U.  S.  P.,  crystals   .50 

1  X  1  lb.                              Aluminum  Potassium  Sulphate,  crystals,  pure._   .20 

1  X  1  lb.                              Ammonium  Hydroxide,  concentrated,  pure   .35 

1  X  1  lb.                              Copper  (ic),  Sulphate,  technical,  crystals   .25 

1  X  5  lb.    Sodium  Chloride,  fine,  white,  U.  S.  P.._  50 

1  X  1  lb.    Sucrose,  U.  S.  P  20 

1  X  5  lb.                             Zinc  Sulphate,  pure,  crystals.-   .85 


Total   3199.89 

*While  a  motor  driven  pump  is  highly  desirable,  a  hand-driven  pump  will  be  accepted. 

C.    Additional  Apparatus 
Recommended  but  not  required. 

Approxi- 

Ouantity      Quantity  mate 

Recommended  on  Hand                          Description  Price 

1    Cohesion  Figures  Set,  4  wire  frames  with  clay  pipe  for  soap 

bubbles  ,   $  1.25 

  Osmotic  Pressure  Tube,  University  of  Chicago  form   4.35 

  Inertia  Hall,  with  hooks,  75  mm.  diameter..._   1.10 

  Crane  Boom,  70  cm.  long,  range  15  kilos  by  Yi  kilo,  ball  bearing..  7.95 

  Simple  Pendulums,  with  stand,  3  pendulum  bobs,  and  clamp   3.95 

  Pressure  Syringe,  glass,  20  cm.  long._   1.95 

  Pascal's   Vase   Apparatus,   oil-silk   diaphragm,   no  splashing, 

highest  accuracy   19.75 

  Tantalus  Cup,  IS  cm.  high   1.70 

  Boyle's  Law  Apparatus  and  Air  Thermometer  combined  „   17.50 

  Aneroid  Barometer,  Metric  and  English  Scales  for  altitudes  up 

to  3,500  feet   8.45 

  Maximum  and  Minimum  Self-Registering  Thermometer,  30  cm. 

long   4.  SO 

  Hygrometer,  or  "Sling"  psychrometer,  quick  reading   6.00 

  Volume  Coefficient  Tube,  with  mercury  index,  40  cm.  long    .75 

  Magdeburg,  Hemisphere,  mounted    6.00 

  Bell-In-Vacuo,  with  bell  jar  and  suspended  bell    3.95 

  Bacchus  Illustration,  two  4  oz.  bottles  connected  by  a  bent 

glass  tube   .  60 

  Wafer  Hammer,  exhausted  tube,  25  cm.  long    1.50 
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Leslie's  Thermometer,  differential   3.45 

Leslie's  Cube,  7.5  cm.,  sides  made  of  different  metals.    3.20 

Conductivity  of  Water  Apparatus,  funnel  12  cm.  diameter   .95 

Conductometer,  complete  with  25  x  7.5  x  5  cm.  tank,  rods,  and 

rubber  stopper   4.75 

Heating  Coil,  attachment  for  calorimeter,  coil  is  calibrated  to 

110  volts   3.00 

Convection  Apparatus,  with  glass  side  and  chimneys—   2.00 

Convection  of  Liquids  Apparatus   1.60 

Gas  Engine  Model,  4  cycle,  with  miniature  bulb  to  indicate 

spark,  with  popper  valves  and  mechanism  for  advancing  and 

retarding  the  spark   14.75 

Lifting  Magnet,  commercial  form  of  electromagnet   3.50 

Dipping  needle,  8  cm.,  mounted  with  graduated  arc._   2.70 

Wimshurst  Static  Machine,  two  12"  glass  plates,  gives  intense 

spark   29.85 

Electrophorous,  large  size,  disc  20  cm.  diameter,  hard  rubber 

plate  on  stand,  30  x  30  cm   3.75 

Faraday's  Bag,  mounted  on  insulating  stand  15  cm.  high   1.25 

Induction  Cylinder,  fitted  with  2  rods  carrying  pith  balls   4.50 

X-Ray  Tube.  7  cm.  bulb   12.00 

Fluoroscope,  with  removable  screen  and  viewing  box._   14.50 

Gcissler  Tubes,  brilliant  varying  fluorescenses,  6  in  set   5.00 

Copper  Plating  Outfit,  complete   1.75 

Induction  Coil,  12  mm.  spark   12.00 

Demonstration   Transformer,  ratio  of  primary  to  secondary 

voltage,  1  to  4   14.75 

Temperature  Coil,  for  determining  the  coefficient  of  copper,  3 

X  6  cm....„   1.80 

Chladni's  Plates  and  Holder   3.00 

Photometer,  Rumford's,  including  shadow  stick,  meter  sticks, 

screen  pin  support,  and  candle  support   6.95 

Anatomical  Model  of  Human  Eye   9.25 

Metric  Chart,  mounted  on  plain  rollers,  25"  x  41"...   2.20 

Gas  Engine  Model,  four  cycle  engine    14.75 

Weight  of  Air  Cylinder,  diameter  7  cm   4.45 

Air  Thermometer,  simple  form  „   4.15 

Telegraph  Pony  Relay,  20  ohms  resistance.-  _   4.50 

Short  Wave  Radio  Demonstration  Apparatus   40.00 

Water   Wheel    Model,   illustrates    over-shot,    under-shot  and 

breast  types  „   9.75 

Total   S331.30 


HIGH  SCHOOL  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 


A  reliable  index  of  an  efficient  high  school  is  a  record  system  which  is 
adequate,  accurate,  complete,  and  legible.  Individual  pupil  records  should  be 
as  complete  as  possible.  A  simple  method  of  keeping  pupil  records  is  the 
use  of  an  envelope  or  folder  for  each  pupil  in  which  is  filed  the  register 
sheet  and  other  data.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  distributes 
through  the  ofiice  of  the  superintendent  a  permanent  record  card,  which  can 
be  used  for  a  summary  of  credits  earned  by  each  high  school  pupil.  For  a 
list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  principal,  see  Reports  of  Teachers  and  Admin- 
istrators. No  high  school  is  rated  for  a  given  year  until  the  Principal's 
Annual  Report  is  submitted. 

Filing  Cabinet.  There  should  be  provided  in  each  high  school  a  filing 
cabinet  for  the  safe-keeping  of  records.  It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  principal's  office.  A  cabinet  especially  suited  to  the  needs 
of  all  systems,  except  the  larger  ones,  contains  the  following  units: 

Two  5x8  units — one  each  for  high  school  and  elementary  school  permanent 
record  cards. 

One  10x41/^  unit — for  folder  papers,  documents,  envelopes,  and  duplicate 
Monthly,  Annual,  and  Preliminary  reports. 

Two  4x6  units — one  for  census  cards  (active  and  reserve),  the  other  for 
high  school  pupil  registration  and  daily  schedule  cards. 

One  or  two  9x12  units — for  correspondence  and  folders  for  various  school 
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subjects  and  activities  such  as  the  following:  Achievement  Tests,  Agriculture, 
Arithmetic,  Assembly,  Athletics,  Attendance,  Basketball,  Bills,  Bulletin  Board, 
Building  Standards,  Certificates  of  Teachers,  Chemistry,  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  Commencement,  Committees  of  Faculty,  Contracts  of  Teachers, 
County  Superintendent,  Daily  Schedules,  Debate,  Declamations,  Dramatics, 
Elementary  School,  English,  Equipment,  Extra-Curricular  Activities,  Failures, 
French,  Grounds,  Health,  History,  Intelligence  Tests,  Inventory,  Janitor, 
Latin,  Library,  Magazines,  Maps,  Mathematics,  Music,  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, Pictures,  Playground  Apparatus,  Publicity,  Publishers,  Receipts, 
Record  Forms,  Registration  of  Pupils,  Science,  Special  Days'  Observance, 
State  Department,  Supervision,  Teachers'  Credentials,  Trucks. 

8.  Building 

In  order  for  a  school  to  meet  the  requirements  for  accredited  rating  there 
must  be  an  adequate,  sanitary  building.  The  minimum  standard  as  to  rooms 
is  as  follows: 

A  number  of  regulation-size  classrooms  sufficient  to  accommodate  all 
classes  without  congestion,  separate  rooms  sufficiently  large  for  library, 
laboratory,  principal's  office,  and  an  auditorium.  In  addition,  there  should 
be,  if  possible,  separate  rooms  for  vocational  work  and  a  teachers'  rest  room. 

All  buildings  should  be  heated  with  steam  and  have  running  water.  Above 
all  else,  rooms  should  be  kept  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition.  This  is 
especially  necessary  with  respect  to  toilets. 

For  specific  building  standards  see  Section  V,  p.  22  of  the  standards  for 
accredited  elementary  schools.  All  accredited  schools  must  meet  the  sanitary 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 
SOUTHERN  STATES 

Schools  which  are  interested  in  securing  recognition  by  the  Southern 
Association  may  secure  copies  of  the  regulations  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Committee,  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  One  regulation  of  the 
Association  provides  that  schools  accepted  must  be  in  the  Group  I  schools 
accredited  by  the  State.  This  rule  limits  the  schools  recognized  by  this 
regional  accrediting  agency  to  schools  which  have  a  term  of  nine  months. 


PART  III 


PRINCIPLES  AND  FACTORS  RELATING  TO 
INSTRUCTION,  ORGANIZATION  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

SUGGESTED  SCHOOL  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


I.  Before  School  Opens 

A.  Conference  of  Elementary  and  High  School  Principals  with  Superintend- 
ents and  Members  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

B.  Needed  Information  for  Year's  Program. 

1.  Plans  for  teachers'  meetings. 

2.  List  of  essential  materials,  equipment  and  texts. 

3.  Statistical  records  and  reports  for  individual  schools. 

4.  Appropriate  enrollment  and  teacher  load. 

5.  Condition  and  organization  of  library.    (See  Library  Handbook.) 

6.  Condition  of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 

7.  Provisions  for  carrying  out  health  program. 

C.  Instructions  for  Principals  and  Teachers. 

1.  Information  about  register  and  other  reports. 

2.  Discussion  of  this  Handbook. 

3.  Discussion  of  Course  of  Study. 

4.  Discussion  of  teacher's  proposed  program  or  schedule  for  the  year. 

5.  Discussion  of  the  selection,  purchase,  and  distribution  of  instructional 
supplies  and  equipment. 

6.  Distribution  and  check  of  library  books  for  classroom  collections. 

7.  Information  regarding  health  examination  and  corrections. 

8.  Provision  for  educational  guidance. 

9.  Information  regarding  State-wide  programs. 

10.  Special  instructions  to  first  grade  teachers  concerning  the  school 
beginner.    (See  The  Beginners'  Day  Program.) 

11.  Membership  in  educational  organizations. 

12.  Discussion  of  teacher  placement  and  the  school  program  as  a  whole. 

D.  Planning  for  Conferences.    (See  Conferences.) 

II.  After  School  Opens 

A.  September 

School  Organization  and  Improvement. 

a.  Percentage  of  increase  in  enrollment  in  each  grade  and  actual 
number  of  school  beginners. 

b.  Emphasis  on  attendance  the  first  day  of  school  and  during  the 
first  month. 

c.  Actual  pupil-load  per  teacher  and  adjustment  of  pupils  in  grades 
where  needed. 

d.  Adaptation  of  school  plant  to  needs  of  whole  school. 
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e.  Check  of  health  record  cards  and  suggestions  for  corrections.  (See 
p.  14.) 

f.  Check  for  needed  teaching  materials  and  textbooks  for  pupils  and 
teachers.    Rental  system  considered. 

g.  Plan  for  all  programs  which  lead  to  State  meetings  held  in  the 
spring. 

h.  Student  clubs  and  organizations. 

i.  Plan  for  measurement  program  for  diagnostic  purposes  in  connec- 
tion with  instruction. 

B.  October 

1.  School  Organization  and  Improvement. 

a.  Check  for  proper  adjustment  and  placement  of  pupils. 

b.  Check  for  unifying  methods  and  materials  from  grade  to  grade. 

c.  Correlation  of  library  materials  with  basal  and  supplementary 
texts. 

d.  Follow-up  of  health  program  and  other  State-wide  programs. 

e.  Check  of  all  elementary  and  high  schools  relative  to  requirements 
for  accredited  schools  and  for  maintaining  and  improving  present 
standards  in  accredited  schools.    File  Preliminary  Reports. 

2.  Meetings. 

a.  Principals'  clubs.  d.  District  meetings,  N.  C.  E.  A. 

b.  First  teachers'  meeting.  e.  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

c.  Any  regional  conference. 

3.  Special  School  Programs. 

a.  Suggested  radio  programs.        c.  National  Picture  Week. 

b.  Columbus-N.  C.  Day — Oct.  12.    d.  Fire  Prevention  Week. 

C.  November 

1.  School  Organization  and  Improvement. 

a.  Study  of  pupils'  report  cards  to  parents  and  pupil's  progress 
records  to  be  filed. 

b.  Emphasis  on  prevention  and  correction  of  learning  difficulties 

c.  Adaptation  of  Course  of  Study  to  needs  of  ability  groups. 

d.  Check  on  professional  library,  including  current  educational  pub- 
lications. 

e.  Follow-up  of  health  program  and  all  State-wide  programs. 

2.  Meetings. 

a.  Principals'  clubs.  c.  District  meetings,  N.  C.  E.  A. 

b.  Second  teachers'  meeting.         d.  Parent-Teacher  Association. 
3.  Special  School  Programs. 

a.  Parents  visiting  week.  c.  National  Book  Week. 

b.  American  Education  Week.       d.  Thanksgiving. 

D.  December 

1.  School  Organization  and  Improvement. 

a.  Emphasis  on  school  and  community  programs. 

b.  Review  and  drill  before  vacation  for  Christmas. 

c.  Check  for  health  corrections  which  can  be  made  during  holidays. 

2.  Meetings. 

a.  Principals'  clubs. 
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b.  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

c.  Social  school  programs:  Dramatics  and  Christmas  celebration. 

E.  January 

1.  School  Organization  and  Improvement. 

a.  Mid-term  tests  and  re-adjustment  of  grade  programs  to  meet  pupil 
needs. 

b.  Attention  to  proper  placement  of  pupils. 

c.  Check  pupil  progress  for  all  State-wide  programs. 

d.  Follow-up  of  health  program. 

2.  Meetings. 

a.  Principals'  clubs. 

b.  Third  teachers'  meeting. 

c.  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

3.  Special  School  Programs. 

a.  Law  and  Order  Day. 

b.  Lee-Jackson  Day. 

c.  Community  recreational  meeting. 

F.  February 

1.  School  Organization  and  Improvement. 

a.  Emphasis  on  improvement  of  materials  and  methods  of  instruction. 

b.  Plans  for  Beginner's  Day  Program. 

c.  Follow-up  of  health  program  and  other  State-wide  programs. 

2.  Meetings. 

a.  Principals'  clubs. 

b.  Fourth  teachers'  meeting. 

c.  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

3.  Special  School  Program. 

a.  Parents'  visiting  week.  c.  Thrift  Week. 

b.  Suggested  radio  programs.        d.  George  Washington's  Birthday. 

G.  March 

1.  School  Organization  and  Improvement. 

a.  Promotion  standards  and  progress  reports. 

b.  Check  of  all  elementary  and  high  schools  relative  to  requirements 
for  accredited  schools  and  for  maintaining  and  improving  present 
standards  in  accredited  schools. 

2.  Meetings. 

a.  Principals'  clubs.  c.  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

b.  Fifth  teachers'  meeting.  d.  State  Meeting  N.  C.  E.  A. 

3.  Special  Programs. 

a.  Beginners'  Day  Program. 

b.  Arbor  Day. 

c.  Community  sing  or  music  festivals. 

H.  April 

1.  School  Organization  and  Improvement. 

a.  Emphasis  on  subject  matter  achievement.  Measurement  program 
for  subject  matter  achievement. 

b.  Check  all  State-wide  programs. 
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c.  Progress  reports  and  promotions. 

d.  Check  for  completion  of  yearly  health  program. 

2.  Meetings, 

a.  Principals'  clubs. 

b.  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

c.  Local  school  committee. 

3.  Special  School  Programs. 

a.  Beginners'  Day  Program. 

b.  Play  day  for  school  and  community. 

c.  Music  festival  for  elementary  grades. 

d.  State  music  contests  for  high  schools. 

e.  Parents'  visiting  week. 

f.  Local  commencements — new  type  programs. 
I.  May 

1.  School  Organization  and  Improvement. 

a.  Check  on  pupil  progress  and  achievement  in  all  grades.  Promo- 
tions. 

b.  Compilation  and  filing  of  pupil  records  and  reports. 

c.  Preparation  of  all  county  and  State  reports. 

d.  Tentative  plans  for  professional  program  for  summer  school  study 
and  for  next  year. 

2.  Meetings:  Final  Conference  of  Superintendent  and  Principals. 

3.  Special  School  Programs. 

a.  Education  Day. 

b.  National  Music  Week. 

c.  Local  commencements — new  type  programs. 

III.   After  School  Closes 

A.  Checking  and  Providing  for  Needs. 

1.  Library  materials. 

2.  Instructional  supplies  and  equipment. 

B.  Compiling  and  Filing  of  General  Reports  and  Records  for  County  and 
State. 

EQUIPMENT  ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD  WORK 

Classrooms. 

1.  Single  tables  and  chairs  of  approved  and  standard  type  for  grades  one 
and  two.    (Sizes  to  suit  the  needs  of  good  posture  for  every  child.) 

2.  Single  tables  and  chairs  or  single  and  movable  desks  of  approved  and 
standard  type  for  grades  three  through  seven.  (Sizes  to  suit  the  needs 
of  good  posture  for  every  child.) 

Note:  If  tables  and  chairs  are  used,  the  chairs  should  be  of  the 
height  suitable  to  height  of  tables  to  be  used.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  seating  equipment  and 
needed  adjustments  made  in  order  that  pupils  may  have  good 
sitting  and  work  postures. 

3.  Tables  of  rectangular  top  surface  of  approximately  3x6  feet  in  width 
and  length  and  the  proper  height  for  the  grade  to  be  used  for  collec- 
tions of  instructional  materials  of  various  types  and  for  work  by 
groups  of  pupils. 
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4.  Small  tables  or  shelves  for  science  equipment,  such  as  aquariums,  plant 
gardens,  and  for  other  equipment  in  frequent  use. 

5.  Bulletin  boards  and  blackboards  of  approximately  equal  dimensions 
located  on  the  right-hand  inside  wall  of  the  classroom.  A  small  bulletin 
board  for  announcements  and  a  small  blackboard  for  teaching  purposes 
should  have  wall  space  in  front  of  the  room. 

6.  Book  shelves,  cabinets  for  collections,  chest  or  drawer  space  for  in- 
structional materials,  and  lockers  for  pupils'  personal  property,  such 
as  unfinished  assignments  and  materials  used  in  the  activities  required. 

7.  Space  suitable  for  the  proper  exhibit  of  wall  pictures,  maps,  charts,  etc. 

8.  Teacher's  desk  and  chair,  file  cabinet  for  records,  and  locker  for  ma- 
terials.   Chairs  for  visitors. 

9.  Cloak  rooms  or  space  in  rear  of  room  for  the  proper  care  of  hats  and 
coats,  or  lockers  in  halls. 

10.  Shelves  in  upper  wall  of  cloak  rooms  for  storing  materials,  tools,  and 
equipment. 

11.  Clock,  thermometer,  and  electric  connections  for  radio  and  motion  pic- 
tures. 

12.  Waste  basket,  erasers,  sponge,  and  clothes  brush  for  special  clean-up 
periods. 

13.  Complete  set  of  basal  texts  for  the  grade,  including  manuals  and 
teacher's  guides. 

14.  Basal  texts,  supplementary  texts,  and  specific  reference  material  for 
use  by  pupils. 

Booms  for  cooperative  work. 

In  each  school  unit  there  should  be  a  room  or  rooms,  according  to  the  size 
and  needs  of  the  unit,  to  be  used  by  groups  of  students  engaged  in  general 
cooperative  activities.  A  room  for  this  purpose  should  be  equipped  as 
follows : 

1.  Suitable  work  tables  and  chairs. 

2.  Tools  necessary  for  the  activities  planned.  Work  benches  for  heavy 
work. 

3.  Scales  and  measures.    Red  Cross  Health  Kit. 

4.  Printing  outfit  and  suitable  paper  for  printing  activities. 

5.  Art  materials  and  equipment  for  construction  work  of  types  called  for 
in  the  course  of  study — easel,  rulers,  scissors,  paper,  crayons,  paints, 
paste,  glue,  clay,  raffia,  erasers,  linoleum  blocks  and  tools,  weaving 
yarns  and  frames,  ink,  stationery,  soap  for  carving,  bookmaking  ma- 
terials. 

6.  Lavatory,  soap,  towels,  and  mirror. 

7.  A  small  serving  kit  and  a  small  cooking  unit.  (Electric  floor  or  wall 
plug  should  be  provided.) 

8.  Selection  of  educative  games  for  social  hour. 

9.  Hectograph  or  equivalent. 

10.  Maps,  globe,  and  charts  suitable  for  the  grades  using  the  general  work 
room. 

11.  Aquarium  and  other  equipment  for  the  study  of  water,  insect  and  plant 
life. 

12.  A  standard  phonograph  and  a  selection  of  records. 
Assembly  room. 

1.  Seats  of  graduated  sizes  suitable  for  pupils  at  elementary  school  levels 
— primary,  intermediate,  upper  elementary, 

2.  Stage  or  platform  on  level  of  eye  of  audience  seated. 

3.  Radio,  film  projector  equipment,  library  of  films,  piano,  piano  music, 
and  song  books  suitable  for  assemblies. 

Gymnasium  and  recreation  hall. 


1.  Equipment  for  indoor  games  for  pupils  at  primary,  intermediate,  and 
upper  elementary  grade  level. 
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2.  Seats  for  visitors. 

3.  Lockers  for  participants  in  games  and  demonstrations. 
Playgrounds.  , 

Equipment  for  outdoor  games  and  demonstrations  suited  to  the  needs  of 
pupils  of  various  ages  and  sizes  in  the  elementary  school. 

MATERIALS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

STATE  ADOPTED  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS 
Arranged  by  Grades 

First  Grade 

*Pre-Prime7'S 

1.  Buckley  and  others.    Away  We  Go.     (The  Road  to  Safety  Series) 

cl938.  American. 

2.  Frasier  and  Dolman,     We  See.     (The  Scientific  Living  Series) 

C1937.  Singer. 

3.  Storm.     Nip  and  Tuck.      (Guidance  in   Reading   Series)  cl936. 

Lyons. 

4.  O'Donnell  and  Carey.    Rides  and  Slides.    (Alice  and  Jerry  Books) 

cl936.  Row. 

5.  O'Donnell  and  Carey.    Here  and  There.     (Alice  and  Jerry  Books) 

C1936.  Row. 

Primers 

1.  Social  Studies  Type  Primers. 

English  and  Alexander.    Jo-Boy,  a  Primer.     (Happy  Hour  Readers 
Series)  cl935.  Johnson. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Primer.    Happy  Hour  Readers. 
Baker  and  others.    Friends  for  Every  Day.    Primer,    (The  Curricu- 
lum Readers  Series)  cl934.  Bobbs, 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Curriculum  Readers  Primer, 
LeaveTl  and  others.     Ben  and  Alice.     Primer,     (Friendly  Hour 
Series)  cl935,  American, 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Primer,    The  Friendly  Hour, 
Tippett.    Henry  and  the  Garden,    cl935;  and  Stories  about  Henry, 
C1936,  World, 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    The  Henry  Stories, 
Hanna  and  others,    Peter's  Family.     (Everyday-Life  Stories.  Cur- 
riculum Foundation  Series)  cl935,  Scott, 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    A  Social  Studies  Primer, 
*Social  Studies  Type  Primers, 
Smith,    At  Home  and  Away.  Silver. 

Dopp  and  Pitts,    Little  Friends  and  Little  Friends  at  School.  Rand, 
O'Donnell  and  Cary,    Day  In  and  Day  Out,  Row, 
Gareissen,    Our  Pets,  Newson, 

2.  Literary  Type  Primer. 

Buckingham.    Play  Days,  a  Primer.     (Children's  Bookshelf  Series) 
C1934.  Ginn. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Play  Days. 


♦Subject  to  rental  after  July  1939. 
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3.  Natural  Science  Type  Primer. 

Frasier  and  Dolman.    Sunshine  and  Rain.     (The  Scientific  Living 
Series)  cl937.  Singer. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Sunshine  and  Rain. 

4.  Health  and  Safety  Type  Primer. 

Buckley  and  others.    Happy  Times.     (The  Road  to  Safety  Series) 
cl938.  American. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    B.  The  Road  to  Safety. 

5.  Study  Type  Primer. 

Prout  and  Baumeister.    Names  and  Games.     (The  Prout  Readers) 
C1936.    University  Pub.  Co. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Names  and  Games. 
First  Readers 

1.  Social  Studies  Type  First  Readers. 

English  and  Alexander.     Good  Friends,  a  First  Reader.  (Happy 
Hour  Readers  Series)  cl935.  Johnson. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     First  Reader.     Happy  Hour 
Readers. 

Leavell  and  others.     Playmates.     Book  I.     (The  Friendly  Hour 
Series)  cl935.  American. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  One.    The  Friendly  Hour. 
*Social  Studies  Type  First  Readers. 
Smith.    In  City  and  Country.  Silver. 

Beaty.    Story  Pictures  of  Farm  Animals.  Beckley-Cardy. 

2.  Health  Type  First  Reader. 

Charters  and  others.     From  Morning  Till  Night.      (Health  and 
Growth  Series)  cl936.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     From  Morning  Till  Night. 
♦Buckley  and  others.    In  Storm  and  Sunshine.    (The  Road  to  Safety 
Series)  cl938.  American. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    C.  The  Road  to  Safety. 

3.  Natural  Science  Type  Reader. 

Beauchamp  and  others.    Science  Stories,  Book  One.  (Curriculum 
Foundation  Series)  cl933.  Scott. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  One.    Science  Stories. 

4.  Number  Stories  Type  Reader. 

Studebaker  and  others.    Number  Stories.    Book  One.  (Curriculum 
Foundation  Series)  cl932.  Scott. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  One.    Number  Stories  . 

5.  Literary  Type  Reader. 

Buckingham.    Playing  Together.    (The  Children's  Bookshelf  Series) 
C1934.  Ginn. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Playing  Together. 
*Huber  and  others.    I  Know  a  Story.     (The  Wonder-Story  Books) 
C1938.  Row. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    I  Know  a  Story. 

6.  Study  Type  Reader. 

Prout  and  Baumeister.     Pets  and  Toys.     (The  Prout  Readers) 
C1936.    University  Pub.  Co. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Pets  and  Toys. 


♦Subject  to  rental  after  July  1939. 
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*7.    Additional  Reader  for  Negro  Schools. 
Tippett.    The  Picnic.  Grosset. 

Second  Grade 

1.  Social  Studies  Type  Readers, 

Smith.     Round  about  You.     II.     (Unit  Activity  Reading  Series) 
C1935.  Silver. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    II.  Round  about  You. 
English  and  Alexander.     Wheels  and  Wings,  a  Second  Reader. 
(Happy  Hour  Readers  Series)  cl935.  Johnson. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     Second  Reader.     Happy  Hour 
Readers. 

Hanna  and  others.     David's  Friends  at  School.     (Everyday  Life 
Stories.    Curriculum  Foundation  Series)  cl936.  Scott. 
Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  One.    Social  Studies. 
♦Hanna  and  others.    Susan's  Neighbors  at  Work.     (Everyday  Life 
Stories.    Curriculum  Foundation  Series)  cl937.  Scott. 
Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Two.    Social  Studies. 
Dopp  and  others.    Outdoors  and  In.    II.     (Happy  Road  to  Reading 
Series)  cl935.  Rand. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Outdoors  and  In.    Second  Reader. 
*Beaty.     Story  Pictures  of  Our  Neighbors.     (The  Primary  Social 
Studies  Series)  cl938.  Beckley. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Story  Pictures  of  Our  Neighbors. 

2.  Health  and  Safety  Type  Readers. 

Charters  and  others.    Happy  Days.     (Health  and  Growth  Series) 
C1936.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Happy  Days. 
♦Buckley  and  others.    In  Town  and  Country.     (The  Road  to  Safety 
Series)  cl938.  American. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    D.  The  Road  to  Safety. 

3.  Natural  Science  Type  Reader. 

Beauchamp  and  others.    Science  Stories.    Book  Two.  (Curriculum 
Foundation  Series)  cl935.  Scott. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Two.    Science  Stories. 

4.  Number  Stories  Type  Reader. 

Studebaker  and  others.    Number  Stories.    Book  Two.  (Curriculum 
Foundation  Series)  cl933.  Scott. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Two.    Number  Stories. 

5.  Art  Type  Reader. 

Whitford  and  others.    Art  Stories.    Book  One.    (Curriculum  Foun- 
dation Series)  cl933.  Scott. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  One.    Art  Stories. 

6.  Literary  Type  Reader. 

Buckingham.    Munching  Peter  and  Other  Stories.     (The  Children's 
Bookshelf  Series)  cl934.  Ginn. 

Titles  on  end  of  book  reads:     Munching  Peter  and  Other 
Stories. 

*Huber  and  others.     It  Happened  One  Day.     (The  Wonder-Story 
books)  C1938.  Row. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    It  Happened  One  Day. 
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7.    Music  Type  Reader. 

Kinscella.     Storyland.     Stories  in  Music  Appreciation,  Book  One. 
(Kinscella  Readers  Series)  cl930.    University  Pub.  Co. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Kinscella  Readers,  Book  One. 
*8.    Study  Type  Reader. 

Prout  and   Baumeister.     The  Duck  and  the  Fox.      (The  Prout 
Readers)  cl936.    University  Pub.  Co  . 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    The  Duck  and  the  Fox. 

Third  Grade 

1.  Social  Studies  Type  Readers. 

Smith.    Near  and  Far.    III.    (Unit  Activity  Reading  Series)  cl935. 
Silver. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    III.    Near  and  Far. 
English  and  Alexander.    Wide  Windows,  a  Third  Reader.  (Happy 
Hour  Readers  Series)  cl935.  Johnson. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     Third  Reader.     Happy  Hour 
Readers. 

Carpenter.    Our  Little  Friends  of  Eskimo  Land,  Papik  and  Natsek. 

cl931.  American. 
Hedrick  and  Van  Noy.    Kites  and  Kimonos.    cl93  6.  Macmillan 

Stories  about  Japan. 
Deming.    Indian  Life.  Laidlaw. 

The  books  in  the  Indian  Life  Series  have  been  bound  together: 
(1)  Little  Eagle,  A  Story  of  Indian  Life,  cl931;  (2)  The  Indians 
in  Winter  Camp,  A  Story  of  Indian  Life,  cl931;  (3)  Red  People 
of  the  Wooded  Country,  A  Story  of  Indian  Life,  cl932. 
Title  on  end  of  book  reads:  Indian  Life  Series. 
*Hay.  Happy  Days  in  Holland.  (The  Primary  Social  Studies  Series) 
C1937.  Beckley. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Happy  Days  in  Holland. 

2.  Health  and  Safety  Type  Readers. 

Charters  and  others.    Good  Habits.     (Health  and  Growth  Series) 
C1935.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Good  Habits. 
*Buckley  and  others.    Here  and  There.    (The  Road  to  Safety  Series) 
cl938.  American. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    E.  The  Road  to  Safety. 

3.  Natural  Science  Type  Reader, 

Patch  and  Howe,    Outdoor  Visits,    Book  Two.    (Nature  and  Science 
Readers  Series)  cl93  2.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     Book  Two.    Nature  and  Science 
Readers. 

4.  Art  Type  Reader, 

Whitford  and  others.    Art  Stories.    Book  Two.    (Curriculum  Foun- 
dation Series)  cl93  5.  Scott. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Two,    Art  Stories. 

5.  Literary  Type  Reader. 

Buckingham,    The  Great  Idea  and  Other  Stories.     (The  Children's 
Bookshelf  Series)  cl934,  Ginn. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    The  Great  Idea  and  Other  Stories. 
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6.    Music  Type  Reader. 

Kinscella.  The  Man  in  the  Drum  and  Other  Tales.  Stories  in  Music 
Appreciation,  Book  Two.  (Kinscella  Readers  Series)  cl930. 
University  Pub.  Co. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Kinscella  Readers,  Book  Two. 

Fourth  Grade 

1.  Social  Studies  Type  Readers — Geography  and  History. 

Rugg  and  Krueger.  Nature  People,  Man  and  His  Changing  Society, 
Elementary  Book  II.  (The  Rugg  Social  Science  Series)  cl936. 
Ginn. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     Nature  Peoples.    Man  and  His 
Changing  Society. 
Washburne,    Letters  to  Channy — A  Trip  Around  the  World.  cl932. 
Rand. 

Leavell  and  others.  Trails  of  Adventure.  Book  Four.  (The 
Friendly  Hour  Series)  cl935.  American. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Foilr.    The  Friendly  Hour. 
Carpenter.    Our  Little  Friends  of  the  Netherlands,  Dirk  and  Dientje. 
cl935.  American. 
♦Baker  and  Baker.     The  Earth  We  Live  On.     (The  Curriculum 
Readers  Series)  cl937.  Bobbs. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     The  Earth  We  Live  On.  The 
Curriculum  Readers  IV. 

2.  Health  and  Safety  Type  Readers. 

Charters  and  others.  Living  Healthfully.  (Health  and  Growth 
Series)  cl935.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Living  Healthfully. 
♦Buckley  and  others.     Around  the  Year.     (The  Road  to  Safety 
Series)  cl938.  American. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    F.  The  Road  to  Safety. 

3.  Natural  Science  Type  Reader. 

Patch  and  Howe.  Surprises.  Book  III.  (Nature  and  Science 
Readers  Series)  cl933.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Three.    Nature  and  Science 
Readers. 

4.  Art  Type  Reader. 

Whitford  and  others.  Art  Stories.  Book  Three.  (Curriculum 
Foundation  Series)  cl935.  Scott. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Three.    Art  Stories. 

5.  Literary  Type  Readers. 

Buckingham.  The  Elephant's  Friend  and  Other  Stories.  (The 
Children's  Bookshelf  Series)  cl936.  Ginn. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    The  Elephant's  Friend  and  Other 
Stories. 

Dressel  and  others.  The  Laidlaw  Readers.  Book  Four.  cl928. 
Laidlaw. 

6.  Music  Type  Reader. 

Kinscella.    Folk  Tales  from  Many  Lands.     Stories  in  Music  Ap- 
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preciation,    Book    Three.      (Kinscella    Readers    Series)  cl930. 
University  Pub.  Co. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Kinscella  Readers,  Book  Three. 

*7.    Study  Type  Reader. 

Yoakam  and  others.  Reading  Jo  licarn.  Introductory  Book.  cl938. 
Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Reading  to  Learn.  Introductory 
Book. 

Fifth  Grade 

1.  Social  Studies  Type  Readers — Geography  and  History. 

Rugg  and  Krueger.  Communities  of  Men.  Man  and  His  Changing 
Society,  Elementary  Book  III.  (The  Rugg  Social  Science  Series) 
cl936.  Ginn. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Communities  of  Men.    Man  and 
His  Changing  Society. 
Sherwood.    Makers  of  the  New  World.    cl936.  Bobbs. 
or 

*Melbo.    Our  America.    cl937.  Bobbs. 
Rowe.    Discovering  North  Carolina.     cl93  3.     University  of  N.  C. 
Press. 

Aitchison  and  Uttley.  North  America  by  Plane  and  Train.  cl937. 
Bobbs. 

Leavell  and  others.    The  World's  Gifts.    Book  Five.    (The  Friendly 
Hour  Series)  cl935.  American. 
♦Baker  and  Baker.     Making  America.     (The  Curriculum  Readers 
Series)  cl937.  Bobbs. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Making  America.    The  Curriculum 
Readers  V. 

2.  Natural  Science  Type  Reader. 

Patch  and  Howe.  Through  Four  Seasons.  Book  Four.  (Nature 
and  Science  Readers  Series)  cl933.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Four.    Nature  and  Science 
Readers. 

3.  Literary  Type  Readers. 

Buckingham.  In  a  Green  Valley  and  Other  Stories.  (The  Children's 
Bookshelf  Series)  cl934.  Ginn. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     In  a  Green  Valley  and  Other  . 
Stories. 

Dressel  and  others.  The  Laidlaw  Readers.  Book  Five.  cl928. 
Laidlaw. 

4.  Music  Type  Reader. 

Kinscella.  Conrad's  Magic  Flight.  Stories  in  Music  Appreciation, 
Book  Four.  (Kinscella  Readers  Series)  cl930.  University  Pub. 
Co. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Kinscella  Readers,  Book  Four. 

5.  Study  Type  Reader. 

Yoakam  and  others.  Learning  New  Skills.  Book  I.  (Reading  to 
Learn  Series)  cl935.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Reading  to  Learn,  Book  One. 
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*6.   Health  and  Safety  Type  Reader. 

Buckley  and  others.    On  Land  and  Water.     (The  Road  to  Safety 
Series)  cl938.  American. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    G.  The  Road  to  Safety. 
*7.    Recreation  Type  Reader. 

Buck.    On  Jungle  Trails.    clQ^e.  World. 

Sixth  Grade 

1.  Social  Studies  Type  Readers — Geography  and  History. 
Rugg  and  Krueger.    Peoples  and  Countries.    Man  and  His  Changing 

Society,  Elementary  Book  IV.    (The  Rugg  Social  Science  Series) 
C1936.  Ginn. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Peoples  and  Countries.    Man  and 
His  Changing  Society. 
Comfort.    Peter  and  Nancy  in  Europe.    cl935.  Beckley. 
♦Comfort.    Peter  and  Nancy  in  Asia.    cl937.  Beckley. 
Leavell  and  others.    Winning  Our  Way.    Book  Six.     (The  Friendly 
Hour  Series)  cl935.    American.  ' 
Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Six.    The  Friendly  Hour. 
Whittemore.    Asia,  the  Great  Continent.    cl937.  Bobbs. 
Terry.     Lord  and  Vassal.     Book  IV.     (History  Stories  of  Other 
Lands  Series)  cl926.  Row. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     History  Stories  of  Other  Lands, 
IV.  • 
♦Baker   and   Baker.     Our  World  and  Others.      (The  Curriculum 
Readers  Series)  cl938.  Bobbs. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     Our  World  and  Others.  The 
Curriculum  Readers  VI. 

2.  Natural  Science  Type  Reader. 

Patch  and  Howe.     Science  at  Home.     Book  Five.     (Nature  and  1 
Science  Readers  Series)  cl93  4.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Five.    Nature  and  Science 
Readers.  { 

3.  Literary  Type  Readers.  | 
Buckingham.    The  Masquerade  and  Other  Stories.    (The  Children's 

Bookshelf  Series)  cl934.  Ginn. 

Titles  on  end  of  book  reads:     The  Masquerade  and  Other 
Stories. 

♦Starbuck.     The  High  Trail.     (Living  through  Biography  Series) 
C1936.  World. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Living  through  Biography.  The 
High  Trail. 

4.  Music  Type  Reader. 

Kinscella.     Tales  of  Olden  Days.     Stories  in  Music  Appreciation, 
Book  Five.     (Kinscella  Readers  Series)  cl930.  University. 
Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Kinscella  Readers,  Book  Five. 

5.  Study  Type  Reader. 

Yoakam  and  others.  Gaining  New  Knowledge.  Book  Two.  (Read-  I 
ing  to  Learn  Series)  cl935.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Reading  to  Learn,  Book  Two. 
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*6.    Health  and  Safety  Type  Reader. 

Buckley  and  others.  Who  Travels  There.  (The  Road  to  Safety 
Series)  cl938.  American. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    H.   The  Road  to  Safety. 

Seventh  Grade 

1.  Social  Studies  Type  Readers — Geography  and  History. 

Rugg  and  Krueger.  The  Building  of  America.  Man  and  His  Chang- 
ing Society,  Elementary  Book  V.  (The  Rugg  Social  Science 
Series)  cl936.  Ginn. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     Building  of  America.    Man  and 
His  Changing  Society. 
Sewell.     Makers  of  America.     Book  Six.      (Citizenship  Readers 
Series)  cl930.  Lippincott. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     Citizenship  Readers,  Six. 
Leavell  and  others.    Working  and  Dreaming.    Book  Seven.  (The 
Friendly  Hour  Series)  cl935.  American. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Seven.    The  Friendly  Hour. 
Comfort.    Peter  and  Nancy  in  South  America.    cl937.  Beckley. 
Comfort.    Peter  and  Nancy  in  Africa.    cl935.  Beckley. 
*Comfort.    Peter  and  Nancy  in  Australia.    cl937.  Beckley. 
Wright  and  others.     Trails  Beyond,  a  Sixth  Reader.  (Modern 
World  Readers  Series)  cl934.  Johnson. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:     Sixth  Reader.    Modern  World 
Readers. 

2.  Natural  Science  Type  Reader. 

Patch  and  Howe.  The  Work  of  Scientists.  Book  Six.  (Nature  and 
Science  Readers  Series)  cl935.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Book  Six.    Nature  and  Science 
Readers. 

3.  Literary  Type  Reader. 

Buckingham.     The  Attack  and  Other  Stories.      (The  Children's 

Bookshelf)  cl936.  Ginn. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    The  Attack  and  Other  Stories. 
Starbuck.    Real  Persons.    (Living  through  Biography  Series)  cl936. 

World. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Living  through  Biography.  Real 
Persons., 

4.  Music  Type  Reader. 

Kinscella.    Around  the  World  in  Story.    Stories  in  Music  Apprecia- 
tion, Book  Six.     (Kinscella  Readers  Series)  cl935.  University. 
Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Kinscella  Readers,  Book  Six. 

5.  Study  Type  Reader. 

Yoakam  and  others.  Exploring  New  Fields.  Book  Three.  (Read- 
ing to  Learn  Series)  cl935.  Macmillan. 

Title  on  end  of  book  reads:    Reading  to  Learn,  Book  Three. 

*6.    Recreation  Type  Reader. 

Persky.    Adventures  in  Sport.    cl937.  Ginn. 

*7.   Additional  Reader  for  Negro  Schools. 

Jackson.    Boy's  Life  of  Booker  T.  Washington.  Macmillan. 
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Arranged  by  Series  and  Partial  Series 


The  Children's  Bookshelf  by 
Buckingham  (Ginn).  A  series  of 
literary  readers,  the  material  for 
which  is  largely  selected  from 
modern  writers. 

Series  Grade 

Play  Days,  A  Primer   1 

Playing  Together   1 

Munching  Peter  and  Other 

Stories    2 

The  Great  Idea  and  Other 

Stories    3 

The  Elephant's  Friend  &  Other 

Stories    4 

In  a  Green  Valley  &  Other 

Stories    5 

Masquerade  &  Other  Stories   6 

The  Attack  &  Other  Stories   7 

Kinscella  Readers  by  Kinscella 
(University).  A  collection  of 
poems,  stories,  and  articles  of 
music  appreciation  content. 


Series 


Grade 


Book  One,  Storyland  2 

Book  Two,  The  Man  in  the 

Drum   3 

Book  Three,  Folk  Tales  of  Many 

Lands   4 

Book  Four,  Conrad's  Magic 

Flight  5 

Book  Five,  Tales  of  Olden  Days  _  6 
Book  Six,  Around  the  World  in 

Story   7 

Health  and  Growth  Series  by 
Charters-Smiley-Strange  (Macmil- 
lan).  Readers  with  health  content. 
The  information  is  in  readable 
rather  than  "texty"  style. 

From  Morning  Till  Night  1 

Happy  Days  2 

Good  Habits  3 

liiving  Healthfully  4 

Number  Stories  by  Studebaker 
and  Others  (Scott).  Not  a  mathe- 
matics text,  but  stories  in  which 
number  concept  is  emphasized. 


Series  Grade 

Number  Stories,  Book  I  1 

Number  Stories,  Book  II  2 

The  Friendly  Hour  by  Leavell 
and  Others  (American).  A  series 
of  readers  with  social  studies  con- 
tent. Upper  grade  material  is  com- 
posed of  selected  articles. 

Series  Grade 

Primer,  Ben  and  Alice  1 

Book  One,  PlajTnates  1 

Book  Four,  Trails  of  Adventure_  4 

Book  Five,  The  World's  Gifts  5 

Book  Six,  Winning  Our  Way  6 

Book  Seven,  Working  and 

Dreaming  7 

Nature  and  Science  Readers  by 
Patch-Howe  (Macmillan).  Readers 
with  science  content.  Questions 
and  things  to  do  for  each  chapter 
make  good  check  material. 

Series  Grade 

Book  Two,  Outdoor  Visits   3 

Book  Three,  Surprises   4 

Book  Four,  Through  Four 

Seasons   5 

Book  Five,  Science  at  Home   6 

Book  Six,  The  Work  of 

Scientists    7 

Happy  Hour  Readers  by  English- 
Alexander  (Johnson).  Readers  for 
primary  grades  which  have  social 
studies  content. 

Series  Grade 

Jo-Boy,  A  Primer  1 

Good  Friends,  A  First  Reader  1 

Wheels  and  Wings,  A  Second 

Reader  2 

Wide  Windows,  A  Third  Reader_  3 

Art  Stories  by  Whitford  and 
Others  (Scott).  Practical  and  fine 
arts  are  included  in  these  art 
readers.    Note  the  index. 
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Series  Grade 

Art  Stories,  Book  One  2 

Art  Stories,  Book  Two  3 

Art  Stories,  Book  Three  4 

Social  Studies  by  Hanna  and 
Others  (Scott).  Individual  books 
which  tell  the  story  of  everyday 
activities. 

Series  Grade 

Primer,  Peter's  Family  1 

Book  One,  David's  Friends  at 

School    2 

Book  Two,  Susan's  Neighbors 

at  Work   2 

Science  Stories  by  Beauchamp 
and  Others  (Scott).  Elementary 
school  stories  with  science  content. 
Note  the  index. 

Series  Grade 

Science  Stories,  Book  One  1 

Science  Stories,  Book  Two  2 

The  Unit-Activity  Reading  Series 
by  Smith  (Silver).  Elementary 
grades  readers  with  social  studies 
background. 

Series  Grade 

II,  Round  About  You  2 

III,  Near  and  Far  3 

Reading  to  Learn  by  Yoakam  and 
Others  (Macmillan).  Work-type 
readers  for  upper  grades. 

Series  Grade 
Introductory  Book  4 

I,  Learning  New  Skills  5 

II,  Gaining  New  Knowledge  6 

III,  Exploring  New  Fields  7 

Laidlaw  Readers  by  Dressel  and 
Others  (Laidlaw).  Literary  type 
readers  of  standard  material. 

Series  Grade 

Book  Four   4 

Book  Five  5 

Man  and  His  Changing  Society 
by  Rugg-Krueger  (Ginn),  Social 
science  text-type  readers  for  upper 
grades. 


Series  Grade 

Nature  Peoples  4 

Communities  and  Men  5 

Peoples  and  Countries  6 

Building  of  America  7 

Peter  and  Nancy  Series  by  Com- 
fort (Beckley-Cardy) .  Geographi- 
cal information  about  life  in  other 
lands. 

Series  Grade 

Peter  and  Nancy  in  Asia  6 

Peter  and  Nancy  in  Europe  6 

Peter  and  Nancy  in  South 

America  7 

Peter  and  Nancy  in  Africa  7 

Peter  and  Nancy  in  Australia  7 

Our  Little  Friends  Series  by  Car- 
penter (American).  Easy-to-read 
stories  of  other  lands. 

Series  Grade 
Our  Little  Friends  of  Eskimo 

Land,  Papik  and  Natsek  3 

Our  Little  Friends  of  Nether- 
lands, Dirk  and  Dientje  4 

Curriculum  Readers  by  Baker- 
Reed  (Bobbs).  Work  type  readers 
with  social  science  and  literature 
content. 

Series  Grade 
Primer,  Friends  for  Everyday  __.  1 

The  Earth  We  Live  On  4 

Making  America  5 

Our  World  and  Others  6 

Living  Through  Biography  by 
Starbuck  (World).  Biographies  of 
leaders  in  many  fields.  Good  char- 
acter studies. 

Series  Grade 

The  High  Trail  6 

Real  Persons  7 

Road  to  Safety  by  Buckley  and 
others  (American).  Selections  with 
safety  content,  many  by  well- 
known  children's  writers. 
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Series  Grade 

A.  Away  We  Go.    Pre-primer   1 

B.  Happy  Times.     Primer   1 

C.  In  Storm  and  Sunshine   1 

D.  In  Town  and  Country   2 

E.  Here  and  There   3 

P.  Around  the  Year   4 

G.  On  Land  and  Water   5 

H.  Who  Travels  There   6 

Primary  Social  Studies  Series 
(Beckley). 

Series  Grade 
Story  Pictures  of  Our  Neighbors 

by  Beaty  2 

Everyday  experiences  in  com- 
munity life. 

Happy  Days  in  Holland 

by  Hay   3 

A  visit  in  Holland  to  learn  of  the 
life  there. 

The  Wonder-Story  Books.  Read- 
ing Foundation  Series  by  Huber  and 
others  (Row).  Favorite  folk 
stories  retold  for  little  children. 

Series  Grade 

I  Know  a  Story  1 

It  Happened  One  Day  2 

The  Prout  Readers  by  Prout  and 
Baumeister  (University).  Thought- 
test  readers  for  vocabulary  build- 


ing. 

Series  Grade 

Names  and  Games.    Primer  1 

Pets  and  Toys  1 

The  Duck  and  the  Fox  2 


The  Scientific  Living  Series.  The 
How  and  Why  Science  Books  by 
Frasier  and  Dolman  (Singer). 
Highly  illustrated,  simply  worded 
nature  stories. 

Series  Grade 

We  See.    Pre-primer  1 

Sunshine  and  Rain.    Primer  1 

The  Alice  and  Jerry  Books  by 
O'Donnell  and  Carey  (Row). 

Rides  and  Slides.    Pre-primer  1 

Here  and  There.    Pre-primer  1 


Single  Titles  with  Grade 
Guidance  in  Reading  Series  by 
Storm  (Lyons). 

Nip  and  Tuck.    Pre-primer  1 

The  Henry  Stories  by  Tippett 
(World).  Two  easy  readers  bound 
together. 

Henry  and  the  Garden  and 

Stories  about  Henry  1 

The  Picnic  by  Tippett 

(Grosset)   1 

The  story  of  Southern  Negro 
children  on  a  picnic. 

Happy  Road  to  Reading  by  Dopp 
and  others  (Rand).  Social  science 
reader. 

Outdoors  and  In  2 

Kites  and  Kimonas  by  Heddrick- 
Van  Noy  (Rand).  A  story  of  life 
in  Japan. 

Indian  Life  Series  by  Deming 
(Laidlaw).  Three  titles  bound  as 
one  book:  (1)  Little  Eagle,  (2) 
Indians  in  Winter  Camp,  (3^  Red 
People  of  the  Wooded  Country. 
The    stories    contain  increasingly 


diflScult  language  content. 

Indian  Life  3 

Letters  to  Channy  by  Washburne 
(Rand)   4 


Channy's  mother  writes  him  let- 
ters about  the  places  she  visits  in 
a  trip  around  the  world. 

Makers  of  the  New  World  by 

Sherwood  (Bobbs)   5 

Biographies  of  the  founders  of 
our  country. 

Our  America  by  Melbo  (Bobbs)  _  5 
Collection  of  biographies  of  fam- 
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Single  Titles  with  Grade 

ous  Americans  who  have  contrib- 
uted to  social  living. 

On  Jungle  Trails  by  Buck 

(World)   5 

The  story  of  capturing  alive 
many  wild  animals.  Recreational 
reading. 

Discovering  North  Carolina  by 
Rowe  (N.U.C.  Press)  5 

Social,  literary,  and  industrial 
aspects  of  our  State.  Each  chapter 
has  references. 

North  America  by  Plane  and 
Train  by  Aitchison-Uttley 
(Bobbs)   5 

Much  needed  geography  material 
about  our  own  continent. 

History  Stories  of  Other  Lands 
by  Terry  (Row).    Medieval  days  in 


Europe.    Well  illustrated. 

IV,  Lord  and  Vassal  6 

Asia,  The  Great  Continent  by 

Whittemore   (Bobbs)   6 


Single  Titles  with  Grade 

A  geographical  reader  about 
Asia. 

Modern  World  Readers  by  Wright 
and  others  (Johnson).  Social 
studies  reader. 

Sixth  Reader,  Trails  Beyond  7 

Citizenship  Readers  by  Sewell 
(Lippincott) .  Outstanding  figures 
in  the  making  of  our  country  and 
their  contributions  to  it. 

Makers  of  America,  Book  VI  7 

Adventures  in  Sport  by  Persky 
(Ginn)   7 

Stories  with  sports  background 
selected  from  well-known  writers. 
Recreational  reading. 

Boy's  Life  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  by  Jackson 
(Macmillan)   7 

The  life  and  contribution  to  his 
race  of  an  outstanding  Negro  edu- 
cator. 


LIBRARIES 

A  copy  of  the  North  Carolina  School  Library  Handbook,  Publication  No. 
197,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  should  be  in  every  school. 

The  North  Carolina  Education  Association  publishes  a  Library  Booh 
Catalogue  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Books 
can  be  purchased  from  the  Association  or  from  any  reliable  book  dealer. 

Requirements  for  the  library  in  an  accredited  elementary  school  are  found 
on  page  15;  in  an  accredited  high  school  on  page  31. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPLIES 

Suggestions  for  the  Selection,  Purchase,  and  Distribution  of 
Instructional  Supplies 

The  success  or  failure  of  many  important  phases  of  school  work  is  largely 
determined  by  the  type  and  quality  of  the  instructional  supplies  used.  Much 
time  and  effort  is  spent  in  the  selection  and  listing  of  a  good  quality  of 
supplies  for  school  uses.    This  list  is  published  each  year  by  the  Division  of 
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Purchase  and  Contract.  Copies  of  this  list  are  available  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  each  administrative  unit. 

In  order  to  differentiate  between  a  supply  and  a  piece  of  equipment  the 
following  definitions  should  be  considered: 

1.  Supply  is  any  article,  the  use  of  which  involves  its  consumption. 

2.  Equipment  is  any  article  which  is  used  from  year  to  year. 
Instructional  Supplies  should  not  be  confused  with  equipment  (such  as 

chairs,  tables,  books,  charts,  wall  maps,  globes,  pictures,  etc.)  but  may  be 
differentiated  from  equipment  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher  or  pupils  use  up 
the  supplies  in  the  teaching. 

Instructional  supplies  may  be  purchased  by  the  teacher  only  when  private 
donations  and  personal  moneys  are  being  used.  The  purchase  of  instruc- 
tional supplies  from  public  school  funds  should  be  made  by  the  county  or 
city  superintendent  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Division  of  Purchase 
and  Contract. 

I.  Recommended  Procedure. 

Study  the  Handbook  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  (this  bul- 
letin, pp.  70-73)  and  Certification  of  State  Contract  for  the  current 
year,  issued  by  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract,  with  a  view  to: 
Selecting  a  committee  to  help  with  planning  the  orders  for  county 
and  city  administrative  units,  representing  county  and  city  super- 
intendents, county  and  city  principals  and  teachers. 
Informing  the  committee  as  to  wise  and  economical  plans: 
Items  which  an  adequate  budget  provides. 

Meaning  of  terms,  supplies  and  equipment.    (See  statement  above.) 
Amount  of  State  allotment  for  instructional  supplies. 
Bases  for  spending  the  allotment: 

Selecting  with  regard  to  number  of  pupils  those  materials  which 
will  help  children  to  succeed  in  achieving  recognized  objectives 
of  school  life. 

Making  as  economical  choice  of  materials  as  possible. 
Buying  with  a  view  to  future  additions  for  each  individual  school 
until  a  minimum  standard  is  reached. 
Ways  of  supplementing  the  allotment  if  needed. 

II.  Sample  Order  for  a  First  or  Second  Grade  of  Forty  Pupils  for  a  Term 
of  Eight  Months. 

This  is  a  suggested  list  of  supplies  to  be  bought  on  a  small  budget, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  list  which  should  be  added  to  as  the  funds 
are  available. 


Item  Description 


Amount 


Approx. 
Price 


Paper  Manila  drawing  (assorted  sizes) 

Paper  Construction  (assorted  colors  and  sizes) 

Paper  Poster  (assorted  colors) 

Paper  Newsprint  (assorted  sizes) 

Paper  Bogus  (assorted  sizes) 

Paper  Wrapping  paper  (18  in.  or  larger) 

Paper  Penmanship,  canary  newsprint 

Paper  Practice,  white  newsprint 

Tagboard    Manila  (24  x  36) 


5  reams 
1  ream 
1  ream 
1  ream 
1  ream 
1  roll 
5  reams 
5  reams 


100  sheets 


$  1.55 


1.30 
.45 
.50 
1.50 
1.15 
.70 
.63 
1.60 
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Tagboard 

Manila  (4  x  24) 

200  strips 

.36 

Paste 

1  quart 

.30 

Crayon 

Primary 

24  boxes 

4.00 

Crayon 

Colored  blackboard  (green,  yellow, 

orange) 

1  box 

1.43 

Pencils 

For  first  grade 

3^  gross 

2.25 

Pencils 

For  second  grade 

3^  gross 

1.00 

m.  Sample  Order  for  a  Grade  of  Forty  Pupils  for  a  Term  of  Eight  Months. 

(This  applies  to  grades  above  the  second.) 


Item '  Description 

Paper  Manila  drawing  (assorted  sizes) 

Paper  Construction  (assorted  sizes  and  colors) 

Paper  Newsprint  (assorted  sizes) 

Paper  Bogus  (assorted  sizes) 

Paper  Wrapping  paper  (18  in.  or  larger) 

Paper  Penmanship 

Paper  Practice 

Tagboard  Manila  (24  x  36) 

Paste 

Crayon  Pressed 

Crayon  Wax 

Crayon  Colored  blackboard  (green,  yellow, 

orange) 

Pencils  For  third  grade 

Pencils  For  upper  grades 

Pencils  Colored  Lead 


Appro  X. 

Amount 

Price 

5  reams 

$  1.55 

5  reams 

1.30 

1  ream 

.50 

1  ream 

1.50 

1  roll 

1.15 

5  reams 

1.70 

5  reams 

.63 

100  sheets 

1.60 

2  quarts 

.60 

24  boxes 

2.70 

24  boxes 

1.60 

1  box 

1.43 

}4  gross 

1.08 

1  gross 

2.00 

}/2  gross 

3.00 

IV.  A  Sample  Minimum  *'Long  Time"  Guide  Plan  for  Purchasing  Instruc- 
tional Supplies. 


Item 

Brushes,  large,  long  handled 
Brushes,  camel's  hair 
Crayons,  wax,  large 


Crayons,  pressed,  large 

Erasers-ink 

Erasers-pencil 

Glue 

Linoleum  blocks 

Paper-bogus  size  (24  x  36) 

Paper-Canary  second  sheets 

Paper-colored  const.  (9  x  12) 

Tagboard  (24  x  36) 
Paper-manila  drawing  (9  x  12 
and  18  x  24) 


Paper-poster 


Paper-newsprint  (36  x  52) 


Purchase 
Unit 
y2  doz. 
3^  doz. 
boxes 


boxes 


lb. 
lb. 

bottle 
doz. 

100  sheets 
or  ream 
100  sheets 

or  ream 
100  sheets 

or  ream 
100  sheets 

100  sheets 
or  ream 

100  sheets 
or  ream 

100  sheets 
or  ream 


Amount  per  school  per  year 
}4  doz.  until  2  doz.  each  class 
}/2  doz.  until  2  doz.  each  class 
1  doz.  each  color  B  Y  G  R  0  V 
Br.  Bl.  until  2  doz.  per  Begin- 
ners Class 

1  doz.  each  color  B  Y  G  R  O  V 
Br.  Bl.  until  2  doz.  per  Begin- 
ners Class 

lb.  until  eraser  for  every  5  pupils 

lb.  until  eraser  for  every  5  pupils 

1  until  1  per  class 

1  block  per  pupil  until  4  per 

pupil 

1  roll  per  school  or  sheet  per 
child 

2  reams  per  class 

1  sheet  each  color  per  pupil 
100  per  grade 


50  sheets  per  pupil 
1  sheet  each  color  for  3^  enroll- 
ment 

1  sheet  per  pupil  until  roll  per 
class 
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Paper-wrapping 

roll 

Paper-penmanship 

Paper-practice 

Paint-inside 

100  sheets 
or  ream 

100  sheets 
or  ream 

1  pt. 

Paint-oil 

doz.  tubes 

Paint-cold  water 

1  lb.  pkg. 

Paste 

1  jar 

Pencils-large 

3^  gross 

Pencils-small 

Vi  gross 

Pencils-regular 

H  gross 

1  roll  per  school  (light  wt.  500 
yds.;  medium  wt.  300;  heavy 
wt.  200) 

300  sheets  per  pupil 

160  sheets  per  pupil 

1  pt.  ea.  color  R  G  Wh  Gr  0 
Bl  Y 

lYi'  X  4"  tube  ea.  color  per 
school 

2  lb.  pkg.  ea.  of  B  G  Y  R  Bl. 

0  Br.  Wh. 

1  qt.  until  1  for  each  100  pupils 
enrolled 

1  pencil  per  child  per  term  for 
beginners 

1  pencil  per  child  until  2  per 
child 

2  doz.  pencils  per  class  (Gr.  Gr.) 
until  5  per  child 

V.    The  Teacher's  Part  in  Use  and  Care  of  Instructional  Supplies. 

She  is  responsible  for  knowing  what  materials  are  essential  for  carrying 

on  an  acceptable  program  of  school  work. 
She  is  responsible  for  so  guiding  children  in  the  economical  use  and 

care  of  these  materials  that  they  realize  the  greatest  possible  benefit 

from  them. 

She  must  plan  a  time,  place,  and  a  routine  of  management  for  these. 
Some  suggestions  are: 

Labeled  boxes  of  crayon  according  to  color. 

Shelving  in  some  central  space  for  school  supplies  of  paper,  crayon, 

chalk,  water  colors,  etc. 
A  schedule  for  use  of  the  various  articles  when  there  is  not  enough 

to  supply  each  child  enrolled  in  school. 

She  should  supplement  supplies  with  available  free  or  inexpensive  ma- 
terials: 

Boiled  flour  paste,  catalogs,  magazines  and  other  periodicals  having 
pictorial  features. 

A  collection  of  clean  old  clothing,  linen  and  scraps  for  use  in  study 
of  textiles,  weaving,  dyeing,  decoration,  designing,  bandaging,  up- 
holstering, quilting,  rug-making,  etc. 

Charcoal  for  drawing,  sketching,  scientific  experiments,  etc. 

Bogus  paper  and  Kraft  wrapping  paper  (iron  wrinkles  out  with 
warm  iron)  to  be  used  for  news  writing,  posters,  friezes,  "cut- 
outs", costuming,  book-making,  etc. 

Clay  (often  found  where  excavations  have  been  made). 

Stones  to  be  identified  and  placed  in  class  or  school  museum. 

Honeysuckle  vine  skinned  for  weaving. 

"Wire  grass"  dried  and  cured  for  weaving. 

Shells  for  constructing  novelty  birds,  animals,  houses,  favors. 

Linings  of  colored  envelopes  for  decorative  effects  in  book  covers, 
book-ends,  waste  baskets,  etc. 

Boxes  for  filing  and  labeling  materials,  for  constructing  houses,  etc. 

Photographic  plates,  hose  boxes,  cigarette  cases  (metal)  for  mounting 
specimens  of  butterfiies,  flowers,  insects,  etc. 

Mill  ends  for  constructing  play  houses,  flower  boxes,  etc. 

Posters  from  travel  companies  illustrating  good  art  principles. 

A  flle  of  informational  bulletins  filed  for  teachers'  and  pupils'  use. 
Gourds,  cigar  boxes,  cheese  heads,  kegs,  bottles,  spoons,  tin  cans, 
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horseshoes,  glasses,  bells,  combs,  for  homemade  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Feathers,  hides,  etc.,  for  costuming,  decoration,  and  study. 
Cellophane  for  construction  work,  protecting  specimens,  etc. 
Salt  and  flour  relief  maps. 

Sand  (outdoor  and  indoor)  for  primary  classes. 
Cotton  for  upholstering,  wigs,  bandages,  etc. 

Horseshoes,  broom  handles,  ropes,  spoons,  bottles,  potatoes,  hoops, 
beans,  etc.,  for  play. 

Clean  grease  from  kitchen  for  cold  process  soap-making. 

Odd  sized  paper  from  printing  office  for  number  work,  spelling,  col- 
ored construction  work,  "matting"  strips,  etc. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Importance  of  Visual  Aids  in  Teaching 

One  of  the  most  significant  trends  in  modern  education  is  the  increasing 
use  of  visual  aids  in  teaching.  It  has  been  estimated  by  some  investigators 
that  four-fifths  of  our  information  is  acquired  visually.  Perhaps  this  is  an 
over-statement,  as  all  the  senses  are  so  intimately  interlinked  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  isolate  any  one  sense  and  determine  ac- 
curately the  contribution  it  makes  in  the  total  learning  situation.  Neverthe- 
less, the  visual  factor  can  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  single 
factor  when  we  consider  the  total  sensory  experience  in  a  teaching  situation. 
"One  picture  is  often  worth  a  thousand  tellings,"  reads  an  ancient  Chinese 
proverb,  and  certainly  the  use  of  visual  aids  agrees  with  the  Herbartian 
principle  that  learning  must  be  meaningful  and  have  its  basis  in  reality  and 
concreteness  rather  than  abstraction.  Through  visual  instruction  the  teacher 
is  able  to  cultivate  and  direct  the  imagination  of  the  pupil,  so  as  to  replace 
vagaries  with  correct  impressions.  Pictures  and  other  visual  aids  constitute 
a  universal  language  and  tend  to  draw  the  pupil  away  from  the  formal 
language  of  the  textbook  and  lead  him  into  creative  expression  wherein  he 
relies  upon  his  own  vocabulary. 

Visual  instruction  is  by  no  means  a  new  method  of  instruction.  Comenius 
in  the  seventeenth  century  condemned  the  practice  of  teaching  children 
words  without  meaning  and  said,  "The  child  must  learn  not  only  from  words, 
but  also  with  objects  along  with  words."  In  keeping  with  his  belief,  his 
book,  Orhus  Pictus,  was  appropriately  illustrated.  Only  until  recent  years, 
however,  has  science  produced  the  means  whereby  still  and  motion  pictures 
can  be  used  in  the  average  school  room  without  the  cost  being  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  value  as  teaching  aids.  With  the  increased  volume  of  business 
which  manufacturers  of  visual  aids  will  derive  from  a  wider  use  of  such 
materials,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  price  reductions  which  will  eventually 
place  all  types  of  visual  aids  within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest  schools. 
Energetic  teachers  will  procure  large  amounts  of  visual  material  from  free 
sources  and  construct  other  materials  of  their  own  design  at  a  minimum  of 
cost. 

The  Scope  of  Visual  Instruction 

The  field  of  visual  instruction  covers  all  the  methods  and  materials  used 
in  bringing  reality  to  the  pupil  in  the  classroom  and  elsewhere.  Too  many 
teachers  have  narrowly  interpreted  visual  education  to  mean  the  showing 
of  motion  pictures  or  lantern  slides  in  the  classroom.    While  these  aids  are 
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without  question  very  important  ones,  teachers  should  realize  that  visual 
education  includes  in  its  scope  the  following: 

1.  School  journey  or  field  trip. 

2.  Objects,  specimens,  and  models. 

3.  Museum  collections. 

4.  Blackboards  and  bulletin  boards. 

5.  Posters,  diagrams,  and  graphs. 

6.  Maps,  charts,  and  globes. 

7.  Microscopic  and  steroscopic  views. 

8.  Photographs,  magazine  and  book  illustrations. 

9.  Individual  and  film-strip  projection  slides. 
10.  Sound  and  silent  motion  pictures. 

Visual  Equipment  Needed 

A  minimum  list  of  equipment  to  facilitate  the  use  of  visual  aids  in  the 
classroom  would  include: 

1.  Appropriate  field  trip  equipment,  such  as  camera,  binoculars,  insect 
net,  specimen  case,  etc. 

2.  A  museum  collection  of  objects,  specimens,  and  models,  with  check- 
ing system  to  facilitate  classroom  circulation. 

3.  Blackboards  and  bulletin  boards  with  graphic  materials  for  display. 

4.  Modern  maps,  charts,  and  globes. 

5.  A  file  and  materials  for  cutting  and  mounting  flat  pictures. 

6.  A  supply  of  pictorial  material  for  the  various  school  subjects: 

a.  Flat  pictures. 

b.  Stereographs  and  stereoscopes. 

c.  Lantern  slides. 

d.  A  supply  of  16  mm.  sound  and  silent  motion  pictures  (free  or 
rented  films  may  be  used). 

e.  Film  slides  and  film  strips. 

7.  Projectors 

a.  Lantern  slide  or  film  strip  projector. 

b.  16  mm.  motion  picture  projector,  sound  preferred. 

8.  A  good  motion  picture  screen. 

9.  Numerous  visual  textbooks  and  illustrated  magazines. 

The  practical  limitations  of  this  Handbook  prevent  a  discussion  of  all 
types  of  visual  aids.  However,  suggestions  will  be  given  concerning  the 
school  journey,  school  museum,  the  use  of  flat  pictures,  projection  slides,  and 
motion  pictures.  Material  dealing  with  all  phases  of  visual  education  may 
be  found  among  the  references  given. 

The  School  Journey  or  Field  Trip 

Though  some  schools  are  more  favorably  located  than  others,  every  school 
has  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  points  of  interest  which  make 
possible  most  effective  approaches  to  the  study  of  nature,  science,  geography, 
history,  and  other  subjects.  In  urban  areas  profitable  journeys  might  be 
made  to  such  places  as  the  post  office,  museum,  library,  city  hall,  and  the 
various  centers  of  activity  in  communication,  transportation,  and  industry. 
In  rural  areas  trips  to  such  places  as  a  farm,  a  dairy,  a  nearby  meadow  or 
stream,  an  old  cemetery  or  some  point  of  historical  or  geographical 
significanse  should  prove  beneficial.  Such  journeys  bring  children  into 
direct  contact  with  a  real  life  situation  where  they  may  observe  first-hand 
the  various  elements  in  their  proper  relationships.  These  excursions  provide 
real  experiences  in  their  most  concrete  forms  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

Before  making  a  journey  teachers  should  make  sufficient  advance  prepara- 
tion to  care  for  all  necessary  details  in  order  that  the  excursion  may  be  most 
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effective  from  the  standpoint  of  pupil  learning.  The  following  steps  of  the 
school  journey  technique  may  be  suggestive  in  this  connection: 

1.  Set  a  definite  purpose  for  the  journey. 

2.  Direct  pupils  into  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  journey. 

3.  Determine  the  time  to  be  spent  on  the  journey  to  make  it  effective. 

4.  Make  necessary  arrangements  with  the  principal  and  superintendent 
and  the  owners  or  managers  of  the  properties  to  be  visited. 

5.  Procure  the  aid  of  interested  patrons  or  civic  leaders  in  conducting 
the  group  to  insure  pupil  safety  and  economy  of  time. 

6.  Gather  pertinent  materials  and  do  sufficient  advance  study  to  insure 
effective  guidance  and  direction  of  pupil  interest. 

7.  During  the  journey  lesson  stimulate  the  pupils  to  ask  questions; 
integrate  the  elements  of  the  situation  and  establish  correct  sequence 
of  operations  where  processes  are  observed. 

8.  Follow  up  the  journey  with  purposeful  lessons.  Allow  a  maximum 
of  pupil  participation  through  reports,  discussion,  and  group  activi- 
ties; stimulate  pupils  to  do  additional  research  and  evaluate  what 
has  been  observed  and  the  worth  of  the  excursion. 
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The  School  Museum 

Museum  instruction  is  valuable  in  that  it  deals  with  real  objects,  the 
original  work  of  nature  or  of  man.  While  in  many  cases  the  museum  object 
is  displayed  out  of  its  original  setting,  thus  losing  one  of  the  features  of 
instruction  dominant  in  school  journey  instruction,  it  presents  a  variety  of 
visual  material  that  perhaps  could  not  be  seen  during  any  number  of  field 
trips.  The  newer  methods  of  museum  display  show  objects  in  their  natural 
setting,  thereby  making  apparent  various  relationships  otherwise  often  over- 
looked. Schools  which  establish  and  properly  use  museums  make  the  ma- 
terials of  the  object-specimen-model  technique  instantly  available.  Museum 
objects  have  not  only  visual  value,  but  since  many  of  them  can  be  handled 
by  pupils,  they  have  other  sensory  values  as  well.  The  importance  of  using 
real  objects  to  make  otherwise  elusive  ideas  concrete  can  hardly  be  over- 
emphasized. The  great  handicap  in  museum  instruction  in  North  Carolina 
is  the  lack  of  museums  and  the  inadequate  use  of  those  in  existence.  This 
will  be  no  deterrent  to  visual  instruction  where  enthusiastic  and  diligent 
teachers  are  concerned,  as  much  museum  material  can  be  had  for  the  asking, 
much  of  it  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  classroom.  In  fact,  the  most 
valuable  museum  objects  as  far  as  public  school  instruction  is  concerned  are 
those  taken  from  the  child's  own  environment.  The  collection,  identification, 
preservation,  and  displaying  of  museum  pieces  is  an  education  in  itself.  In 
most  instances  children  will  do  the  major  part  of  the  work  required  in  estab- 
lishing a  museum  and  will  do  it  most  enthusiastically. 

North  Carolina  has  been  described  as  "Nature's  Sample  Case."   The  variety 
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and  excellence  of  museum  objects  to  be  found  in  the  State  is  almost  limitless. 
A  partial  list  might  include: 

I.  Natural  specimens:  Pressed  plant  leaves  (herbarium) ;  tree  sections, 
wood  specimens;  peculiar  wood  formations;  seed  collection;  live  (or 
preserved)  specimens  of  animal  life,  such  as  frogs,  lizards,  moles, 
rats,  snakes  (terrarium) ;  fish,  snails,  etc.  (aquarium);  abandoned 
bird  nests  (see  local  game  laws);  mounted  specimens  of  birds,  mam- 
mals, or  fish;  insects,  live  and  preserved;  sea  shells;  bones;  fossils; 
rocks  and  minerals. 
II.  Pioneer  relics:  Old  household  utensils,  such  as  pots,  pans,  lamps, 
spinning  and  weaving  equipment,  candle  molds,  costumes,  pottery; 
old  firearms,  powderhorns,  shot-molds;  old  coins,  documents,  books. 

III.  Indian  relics:  Arrow  points,  stone  knives,  tomahawks,  spears,  drills, 
baskets,  pottery. 

IV.  School-made  dioramas  showing  human  activity  in  miniature.  Such 
dioramas  might  deal  with  picking  cotton,'  threshing  wheat,  curing 
tobacco,  commercial  fishing,  lumbering,  or  life  in  a  distinct  geo- 
graphic region  such  as  the  Arctic  Circle. 

V.  Exhibits  from  commercial  firms  showing  manufacturing  process 
from  raw  materials  to  finished  product.  (Teachers  should  use  this 
material  wisely  and  avoid  propaganda  and  advertising  exhibits  which 
have  no  teaching  value.) 
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Flat  Pictures 

The  recent  improvements  in  the  methods  of  reproducing  pictures  have 
made  possible  a  widespread  use  af  this  type  of  visual  material.  Current 
periodicals  such  as  Life,  Building  America,  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, and  many  others,  are  replete  with  pictures  which  the  wide-awake 
teacher  will  appropriate  for  classroom  use.  While  some  of  this  material 
may  be  unsuitable  for  school  use  at  various  grade-levels,  the  intelligent 
teacher  will  screen  out  the  best  and  file  it  for  ready  reference.    In  choosing 
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still  pictures  the  teacher  should  make  selections  which  meet  some  criteria 
such  as  those  suggested  in  "Visualizing  the  Curriculum":* 

1.  The  picture  must  present  a  true,  up-to-date  portrayal  of  the  thing  it 
illustrates. 

2.  It  must  be  characteristic  of  the  thing  being  studied. 

•  3.  It  must  have  the  qualities  of  clarity  and  photographic  excellence. 

4.  The  composition  must  be  pleasing  and  effective  so  as  to  make  a 
dramatic,  concentrated  revelation. 

5.  It  should  in  most  cases  depict  action.  Posed  groups  and  inanimate 
objects  are  usually  uninteresting. 

6.  The  picture  should  be  of  proper  grade  level.  First  grade  children, 
for  example,  would  derive  little  benefit  from  a  picture  of  the 
Parthenon,  whereas  the  high  school  senior  might  profit  much. 

7.  The  picture  should  be  related  to  what  is  being  studied,  should  be 
integrated  with  the  activity  or  large  unit  of  study. 

8.  It  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  effective.  Practical  limitations 
of  space  dictate  that  the  picture  be  placed  in  the  individual  pupil's 
hands. 

9.  The  number  of  pictures  used  in  a  teaching  situation  should  be  few 
and  well-selected. 

10.  The  finish  of  the  picture  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  subject  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Generally  speaking,  this 
means  glossy  or  smooth  prints  for  detail  and  clarity,  rough  or  mat 
prints  for  artistic  treatment  and  impressionistic  portrayals. 

To  derive  full  benefit  from  still  pictures  as  visual  aids  they  should  be 
properly  mounted  and  prepared  for  display.  Suitable  filing  space  and  a  com- 
plete catalog  should  be  provided. 
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Projection  Slides 

The  printed  picture  is  usually  so  small  in  size  as  to  be  ineffective  unless 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  individual  pupil.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  present 
pictures  to  a  group  it  is  most  practical  to  resort  to  some  method  of  projec- 
tion. This  necessitates  a  dark,  or  partially  dark,  room  and  suitable  projec- 
tion equipment,  including  a  screen.  In  the  field  of  still  picture  projection 
there  are  two  types  of  projectors,  the  opaque  and  the  transparent.  The 
opaque  projector  is  valuable  because  it  makes  possible  projection  of  opaque 
photographs  and  pictures  from  printed  books  and  periodicals.  This  method 
has  its  limitations,  as  it  requires  a  thoroughly  darkened  room,  and  the 
equipment  is  somewhat  cumbersome.  The  average  opaque  projector  ranges 
in  price  from  $75  to  $110,  whereas  suitable  glass  lantern  slide  projectors 
can  be  procured  for  about  $70  and  fiilmstrip  projectors  for  classroom  use  for 
about  $35. 

The  filmstrip  is  the  most  recently  developed  medium  for  showing  still 
pictures  to  groups.  The  positive  film  prints  are  made  on  35  mm.  film  in 
series,  and  a  set  of  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  pictures  may  be  purchased  at 
an  average  cost  of  from  two  to  five  cents  per  picture.    Such  a  strip  weighs 
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about  an  ounce  and  can  be  carried  in  a  box  that  will  fit  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.   A  large  and  growing  library  of  filmstrips  is  available  from  commercial 
producers. 
References : 
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The  Motion  Picture 

Of  all  visual  aids  the  motion  picture  seems  destined  for  the  widest  use 
in  schools.  Since  the  advent  of  the  sound  motion  picture  commercial  theatres 
have  reached  15,000  in  number  and  exhibit  to  90  million  people  each  week.* 
In  areas  where  motion  pictures  are  physically  available  each  child  goes  to 
the  movies  once  a  week  on  the  average.**  Consequently  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  regardless  of  the  use  schools  make  of  this  instructional  medium  it  exerts 
a  tremendous  influence  on  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  habits,  and  skills 
and  affects  in  a  large  measure  the  development  of  ideas,  attitudes,  and 
emotions  of  impressionable  youth.  Schools,  however,  are  using  the  motion 
picture.  A  survey***  made  in  1936  revealed  that  the  schools  in  this  country 
owned  6,600  16  mm.  projectors  and  3,600  35  mm.  projectors.  Of  these  800 
were  sound  projectors. 

The  motion  picture  has  all  the  advantages  of  other  pictorial  aids  with  the 
added  advantage  of  portraying  motion.  The  iound  motion  picture,  of  course, 
goes  still  further  in  that  it  stimulates  the  auditory  sense  and  makes  a  closer 
approach  to  reality. 

The  sound  motion  picture  nevertheless  is  not  the  answer  to  all  of  our 
instructional  problems.  It  is  not  a  robot  teacher  and  must  be  regarded  as 
only  a  supplementary  teaching  aid.  Its  practical  limitations  are  its  expense, 
lack  of  suitably  darkened  exhibition  rooms,  and  readily  available  films  at 
the  instant  needed. 

To  be  maximally  effective,  teachers  should  devise  a  teaching  plan  for  each 
film  shown.   The  following  procedure  is  suggested: 

1.  Pre-view  the  film. 

2.  Evaluate  the  worth  of  the  film  in  connection  with  the  subject  or 
unit  being  studied. 

3.  Prepare  the  pupils  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  purpose  in  seeing 
the  picture. 

4.  Determine  what  comment,  if  any,  the  teacher  should  make  during 
the  presentation. 

5.  Follow  up  the  presentation  with  a  discussion  period. 

6.  Summarize  the  teaching  of  the  film — encourage  pupil  participation 
in  the  formulation  of  principles,  generalizations,  and  opinions. 

7.  Examine  and  check  pupil  observations — repeat  the  showing  of  the 
film  if  the  check  reveals  a  need  for  it. 

8.  Integrate  the  learning  gained  through  seeing  the  film  with  that 
gained  through  other  instructional  procedures. 


♦Bulletin,  1937,  No.  2,  Development  of  Educational  Method.  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

**Chartgrs,  W.  W.  Motion  Pictures  and  Youth.  A  Summary.  (Payne  Fund  Studies). 
Macmillan.  1933. 

***Koon,  C.  M.  and  Noble,  A.  W.  National  Visual  Education  Directory.  American  Council 
on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  1936. 
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Choosing  Motion  Picture  Equipment 

Motion  pictures  are  produced  chiefly  in  three  sizes,  8  mm.,  16  mm.,  and 
35  mm.  The  8  mm.  is  produced  chiefly  for  home  use;  the  16  mm.  size  is 
most  practical  for  the  classroom  and  small  auditorium  and  the  35  mm.  size 
for  large  auditoriums  and  commercial  theatres.  The  average  school  which 
can  afford  only  one  projector  will  probably  find  the  16  mm.  size  most  prac- 
tical. Projectors  of  this  size  are  manufactured  by  several  reliable  commercial 
firms,  and  16  mm.  films  are  procurable  in  practically  all  fields  of  subject 
matter,  both  in  silent  and  sound  versions. 

Projectors  satisfactory  for  showing  silent  16  mm.  films  in  schools  can  be 
purchased  at  a  price  ranging  from  $60  to  $280.  The  sound  producer  for  16 
mm.  films  can  be  purchased  with  illuminating  units  of  500-,  750-,  and  1000- 
watts  at  a  price  ranging  from  $350  to  $900.  Screens  are  essential  for  most 
effective  reproduction  and  can  be  obtained  in  beaded,  silvered,  and  white 
surfaced  types  at  prices  ranging  from  iO^  to  $1.25  per  square  foot.  Where 
rooms  can  be  sufficiently  darkened  the  white  screen  is  most  satisfactory,  as 
it  is  a  better  diffuser  and  presents  a  better  picture  to  the  observer  seated  at 
an  angle  from  the  projector.  The  other  types  of  screens  produce  brighter 
pictures,  but  are  limited  to  a  narrower  angle  of  effective  observation. 
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Sources  of  Information,  Materials,  and  Equipment  for  Visual  Instruction 

A  complete  listing  of  all  sources  of  visual  materials  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  allotted  for  such  in  this  Handbook.  The  following  publica- 
tions give  exhaustive  lists: 

Koon,  Cline  M.    Sources  of  Visual  Aids  and  Equipment  for  Instruc- 
tional Use  in  Schools.    Pamphlet  No.  80,  1937.    Department  of  the 
Interior,  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  10^^. 
A  comprehensive  list  of  the  principal  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors of  visual  and  auditory  aids. 
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Dent,  Ellsworth  C.  The  Audio-Visual  Handbook.  Society  for  Visual 
Education,  Inc.,  Chicago.    $1.25  paper;  $1.75  cloth. 

A  handbook  of  information  in  convenient  form  with  evaluation  of 
practices,  procedures,  and  various  kinds  and  types  of  visual-sensory 
aids.    Contains  valuable  lists  of  sources  of  materials. 

Educational  Film  Catalog.    H.  W.  Wilson. 

Educational  Screen,  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  111.  $2  a  year.  A  maga- 
zine devoted  exclusively  to  visual  education. 

Motion  Pictures  of  the  World.  International  Educational  Pictures, 
Inc.,  40  Mount  Vernon  St ,  Boston.    $2  a  year. 

"1000  and  One''  Blue  Book  of  Films.  Educational  Screen,  64  E.  Lake 
St.,  Chicago,  111. 

An  annual  film  directory  of  several  thousand  classified  films,  in- 
cluding free  films,  with  brief  synopsis.   Lists  over  200  distributors. 
University  of  North  Carolina.    Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  Adult-Study  Groups.    Extension  Bulletin  No.  2,  Volume  XVII, 
1937.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press.  Free. 

Describes  distribution  service  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  lists  films  and  other  aids  avail- 
able in  Chapel  Hill. 
Visual  Review.    Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111.  An 
annual  publication  dealing  with  visual  instruction  and  visual  ma- 
terials. 

RADIO  IN  EDUCATION 

As  a  social  force  radio  has  reached  a  place  of  prime  importance  in  modern 
life.  About  three-fourths  of  all  the  homes  in  the  United  States  are  equipped 
for  radio  reception,  and  every  type  and  kind  of  radio  program  is  available 
to  the  listener.  The  use  of  radio  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however, 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  use  of  radio  in  the  home.  Many  schools,  never- 
theless, are  using  the  radio  as  a  means  of  supplementing  and  enriching  their 
regular  school  programs.  Instruction  in  subjects  which  the  teacher  is  not 
qualified  to  teach  is  made  available  through  radio,  and  often  experts  whom 
no  school  could  hope  to  have  in  person  can  be  readily  introduced  through 
this  medium.  Through  the  use  of  the  radio  in  the  classroom  much  can  be 
done  to  vitalize  the  curriculum,  especially  in  the  fields  of  language,  music, 
drama,  history,  and  current  events. 

The  radio  should  never  be  regarded  as  a  mechanical  teacher.  Teachers 
using  this  medium  of  instruction  should  be  in  the  position  of  a  colleague  of 
the  teacher  before  the  microphone  and  assist  that  teacher  by  preparation  of 
pupils  for  the  broadcast  and  by  introducing  visual  and  other  sensory  aids 
that  will  help  to  give  the  pupils  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  material 
presented  over  the  air.  Mere  passive  listening  is  practically  useless  except 
for  its  recreational  value. 

Every  broadcast  chosen  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  should  be  selected  with 
some  definite  purpose  in  mind  and  should  result  in  some  worth-while  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  As  a  rule  teachers'  manuals  are  available  for  the 
various  series  of  broadcasts  designed  for  school  use.  These  should  be  ob- 
tained by  the  teacher  and  used  intelligently  to  insure  proper  coordination 
and  integration  of  all  projects  and  activities  carried  on.  Frequently  pupils 
need  a  background  of  facts  and  concepts  to  fully  enjoy  and  appreciate  a 
radio  program.  The  classroom  teacher  should  make  sure  that  this  back- 
ground is  supplied.  After  the  broadcast  a  check  should  be  made  to  determine 
how  well  the  pupils  have  assimilated  the  material,  and  any  erroneous  impres- 
sions should  be  corrected. 
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The  following  procedure  for  using  the  radio  is  suggested: 

1.  Make  complete  advance  preparation. 

a.  Select  good  references  pertaining  to  the  content  of  the  broadcast 
expected  and  guide  pupils  in  using  this  material. 

b.  Select  good  visual  aids  to  be  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
program. 

c.  Provide  a  radio  receiving  set  sufficiently  large  and  mechanically 
perfect  enough  to  provide  the  best  reception. 

d.  Set  up  specific  aims  for  each  broadcast,  such  as  information  to  be 
gained  and  attitudes  and  appreciations  to  be  developed. 

2.  Create  a  listening  atmosphere  for  the  broadcast. 

a.  Secure  the  undivided  attention  of  every  pupil. 

b.  Allow  no  interruptions. 

c.  Select  a  room  free  from  the  objectionable  noises  of  the  street  or 
playground. 

3.  Provide  a  follow-up  period. 

a.  Make  local  adaptations. 

b.  Discuss  the  material  presented  and  the  force  of  presentation. 

c.  Encourage  pupil  participation  in  summarizing  and  stating  gen- 
eral principles. 

d.  Check  pupil  learning  and  attitudes. 

4.  Evaluate  the  program  and  determine  future  activities. 

In  selecting  programs  for  use  in  the  classroom  teachers  should  consult 
the  daily  radio  columns  of  the  newspapers  and  the  classified  schedules  pub- 
lished by  periodicals  dealing  with  radio.  By  request  schools  can  obtain 
broadcasting  schedules  from  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System.  From  the 
programs  available  only  programs  of  definite  educational  value  should  be 
selected.   Among  these  are: 

1.  Series  of  broadcasts  prepared  especially  for  school  use. 

2.  Special  programs  of  music. 

3.  Current  events  broadcasts. 

4.  "At  the  scene"  broadcasts  of  events  of  historical,  scientific,  or  other 
importance. 

5.  Programs  in  observance  of  special  days  or  weeks. 

6.  Foreign  broadcasts  in  language  understandable  by  pupils. 

In  making  selections  teachers  should  avoid  programs  of  blatant  commer- 
cialism, propaganda,  and  cheap,  jazzy  entertainment.  Furthermore,  the 
program  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  grade  level  of  the  class.  Most  pro- 
grams are  adaptable  only  to  groups  of  the  normal  classroom  size;  programs 
suitable  for  presentation  to  large  auditorium  groups  are  very  seldom  avail- 
able. 

Education  by  radio  demands  an  efficient  technique.  Those  who  would  use 
this  medium  of  instruction  effectively  should  study  the  literature  dealing 
with  this  subject.  Leading  educational  publications  carry  numerous  articles 
on  radio  in  education.  Much  information  on  this  subject  can  also  be  procured 
without  charge  by  writing  the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.   The  following  references  should  also  prove  helpful: 

Koon,  C.  M.    The  Art  of  Teaching  by  Radio.    Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C,  1933.  10^. 
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Ruth  and  Johnson.    The  American  School  of  the  Air.    The  American 
School  of  the  Air,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Education  hp  Radio.    National  Committee  on  Education  by  Radio, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.    A  four  page  publi- 
cation issued  periodically. 
Write  the  following  for  information: 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  Inc.,  60  E.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 

National  Broadcasting  Company,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Inc.,  485  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Roster  of  Pupils  for  the  Year 

Who  they  are 

A  complete  list  of  pupils  who  should  attend  school  should  be  available  at 
the  opening  of  school.  This  list  may  be  compiled  by  consulting  the  previous 
year's  school  register,  the  census  reports,  and  by  a  survey  of  the  homes  in 
the  school  community.  It  is  important  that  this  information  be  assembled 
before  the  closing  of  schools  in  the  spring.  It  is  also  essential  to  list  the 
children  who  are  to  enter  school  for  the  first  time  in  the  fall. 

What  they  are 

In  addition  to  a  complete  list  of  pupils  for  '.he  date  of  school  opening,  there 
should  be  on  file  for  reference  and  study,  information  concerning  the  educa- 
tional status  of  each  pupil  belonging  to  the  school.  The  progress  and  achieve- 
ments of  each  pupil,  including  history  and  records  of  their  physical,  mental,  and 
social  growth  and  development,  should  be  a  part  of  this  information.  A 
knowledge  of  the  individual  pupil's  present  equipment  for  profiting  by  the 
learning  situations  provided  by  the  developing  curriculum  is  essential  to  the 
successful  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Plans 
for  securing  the  needed  information  about  the  individual  pupil  should  in- 
clude: 

1.  Well  organized  clinics  for  the  pre-school  child  in  which  facts  are 
assembled  from  physical  examinations,  from  conferences  with 
parents,  and  from  mental  tests  administered.  These  clinics  should  be 
held  during  the  spring  term  prior  to  the  child's  entrance  to  school 
in  the  fall,  and  in  connection  with  a  Beginners'  Day  Program. 

2.  Teachers'  reports  of  pupil's  present  equipment,  progress,  and  achieve- 
ment as  found  in  the  individual  pupil  history  records  on  file  and  in 
the  school  register. 

3.  Pupil  participation  in  conferences  on  work  assignments;  responses 
to  various  types  of  tests  and  measurements;  their  reactions  to  suit- 
able and  profitable  learning  situations. 

Potential  and  possible  progress 

The  planning  of  the  schedule  and  program  of  work  within  a  grade  or  any 
section  or  class  should  be  based  upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual 
pupils.  With  this  information  at  hand  the  teacher  is  less  likely  to  make 
demands  upon  pupils'  abilities  when  they  are  not  prepared  or  do  not  have  a 
readiness  for  such  experiences.    In  any  learning  situation  it  is  important 
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for  the  child  to  begin  with  what  he  has  achieved  or  accomplished,  and  his 
progress  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  where  to  begin. 
As  the  teacher  and  pupil  work  together  her  opportunity  to  observe  his 
responses  and  reactions  increases  her  opportunity  for  suitable  guidance  in 
helping  the  pupil  to  work  up  to  his  maximal  capacities. 

A  Point  of  View 

1.  In  modern  educational  practice  we  believe  in  the  larger  unit  organiza- 
tion of  ideas.  Whatever  lesson  unit  or  assignment  is  given,  this  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  limitations  of  one  school  subject.  In  progressive  classroom 
procedures  the  relationship  of  subjects  as  taught  in  the  elementary  school  is 
regarded  as  important. 

2.  We  believe  that  it  is  important  for  the  classroom  teacher  to  guide  the 
class  or  group  of  children  through  the  lesson  situations  for  the  entire  school 
day.  In  addition  to  this,  we  believe  that  it  is  important  for  a  teacher  to 
study  with  and  work  with  one  group  of  children  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
In  this  way,  she  will  gain  an  understanding  of  the  individual  child  and  will 
be  able  to  meet  his  needs  much  more  readily. 

3.  Therefore  a  grade  teacher  should  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  the 
class,  covering  a  number  of  school  subjects  in  order  to  integrate  the  child's 
work  for  the  school  day  or  school  term.  This  correlation  of  work  or  integra- 
tion of  subject  matter  is  impossible  when  several  different  teachers  must  go 
into  the  classroom  and  work  with  the  children  in  one  of  the  various  subject 
matter  fields. 

4.  We  do  not  think  it  best  for  the  young  child  in  the  elementary  school 
to  be  called  upon  to  respond  to  a  great  many  different  personalities,  and  to 
have  to  live  under  the  different  regimes  as  outlined  by  different  teacher 
programs.  The  child  has  little  opportunity  to  organize  his  learnings  from 
the  different  subjects,  when  the  subjects  are  taught  in  isolated  fashion  and 
by  several  different  persons  in  each  school  day's  program. 

Procedures 

1.  In  elementary  schools  in  North  Carolina  the  basis  of  organization  is 
the  grade  or  group  system. 

2.  Accredited  elementary  schools  are  provided  with  one  or  more  teachers 
per  grade  for  grades  one  through  seven. 

3.  Teachers  are  trained  for  the  type  of  work  in  the  grades,  which  includes 
all  basic  school  subjects. 

4.  The  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  provides  guidance  for 
teachers  in  organizing  the  daily  schedule  and  methods  of  procedures  accord- 
ing to  the  unit  plan  of  teaching,  involving  all  school  subjects. 

5.  The  emphasis  in  elementary  grade  work  is  on  individual  instruction 
and  individual  pupil  progress  rather  than  on  the  teaching  of  separate  school 
subjects. 

6.  The  majority  of  elementary  schools  provide  for  the  working  together 
of  one  group  of  pupils  and  the  teacher  in  all  basic  school  subjects,  and  for  the 
entire  school  term. 

7.  This  plan  of  group  work  enables  a  classroom  teacher  to: 

a.  gain  a  better  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  individual  pupil 
and  his  needs  and  interests. 
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b.  adapt  the  school  experiences  to  the  pupil's  needs  and  develop  the 
curriculum  according  to  capacities  and  abilities  of  the  pupils,  thereby 
insuring  success  for  each  pupil. 

c.  help  the  pupil  see  the  relationships  of  subject  matter  and  to  develop 
the  habit  of  organizing  related  ideas  from  many  fields  of  learning. 

d.  provide  a  flexible  program  of  daily  work  and  a  pupil  progress  scheme 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Daily  Schedules  and  Program  Making 

The  making  of  the  daily  program  or  schedule  is  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  every  teacher.  The  program  of  a  school  reflects  the  philosophy  of 
education  and  the  extent  to  which  a  teacher  has  analyzed  her  work.  A  pro- 
gram must  be  adapted  to  the  particular  situation  in  which  the  teacher  finds 
herself,  and  it  cannot  be  turned  out  "ready  made."  A  good  school  program 
provides  an  appropriate  place  for  the  various  activities  to  be  undertaken 
as  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  school,  and  it  encourages  related  and  purposeful 
work  toward  desirable  educational  goals.  It  provides  for  individual  needs 
throughout  the  day  and  must  at  the  same  time  meet  the  legal  requirements  of 
the  State. 

The  modern  curriculum  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 
Program  making  cannot  be  considered  in  terms  of  a  day  or  week  only  but 
must  take  the  form  of  a  long  time  plan  with  the  desired  goals  clearly  defined. 

The  ability  to  organize  the  work  of  the  day  and  to  adjust  the  schedule  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  program  is  a  part  of  the  growth  of  teachers. 

Important  Principles 

1.  The  daily  program  planned  to  take  care  of  the  daily  needs  of  all  pupils 
must  be  flexible.  If  a  particular  plan  requires  that  more  time  than  usual 
should  be  put  upon  some  one  phase  of  the  work,  this  should  be  done. 

2.  The  children  should  know  that  ordinarily  periods  are  set  aside  for 
certain  purposes  and  they  should  help  to  plan  how  those  periods  should  be 
used. 

3.  The  program  should  be  varied  from  day  to  day  as  the  occasion  de- 
mands. 

4.  The  schedule  should  take  into  account  four  divisions  of  the  work — 
the  large  unit,  drill,  appreciation  subjects,  health  and  recreation. 

5.  Because  of  the  inter-relation  of  subject  matter,  it  is  not  possible  to 
confine  all  of  the  work  of  any  one  division  to  a  definite  time  allotment  each 
day.  The  activities  are  sometimes  over-lapping  in  content  and  include  health 
work  which  ordinarily  would  be  taken  care  of  at  a  separate  period  from  most 
activities. 

6.  In  so  far  as  possible,  provision  must  be  made  on  the  schedule  for  all 
four  phases  of  the  development  of  the  work  program. 

7.  A  suggested  time  allotment  is  important  and  should  be  indicated  on 
the  daily  schedule,  but  this,  too,  varies  with  the  work  of  each  day,  and  the 
time  should  not  be  fixed. 

Explanation  of  the  Four  Divisions  and  Time  Allotments 

I.    THE  MAJOR  UNIT  (50-90  MINUTES) 

In  the  early  grades  the  first  part  of  the  day  has  been  found  well  suited  to 
this  part  of  the  work.    The  children  come  to  school  in  the  morning  eager  to 
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show,  or  to  talk  about,  what  they  have  brought  for  the  work  of  the  day,  and 
it  seems  well  to  take  advantage  of  this  interest  and  enthusiasm  and  let 
them  go  to  work  upon  entering  the  room.  The  teacher  is  then  able  to  go 
from  one  to  another  as  they  begin  their  work  and  give  the  individual  help 
needed. 

The  conference  period  is  an  important  part  of  this  hour.  This  period  will 
show  individual  needs.  It  is  a  time  for  making  assignments  to  the  individual 
pupil;  problems  that  have  arisen  with  any  members  of  the  group  may  be 
presented  to  the  group  for  discussion.  Questions  will  frequently  arise  about 
how  to  make  things,  why  certain  things  failed,  where  to  get  materials,  or 
needed  rules  for  the  work  period  or  on  the  playground. 

In  the  early  grades  the  period  provides  much  opportunity  for  oral  language, 
as  the  children  express  themselves  more  freely  about  the  things  in  which 
they  are  interested.  The  teacher  will  keep  close  check  on  the  things  that 
need  attention  later  at  the  drill  period.  Blackboard  and  chart  reading  will 
grow  out  of  this  period  as  the  children  keep  the  story  of  their  work.  In 
getting  this  expression  from  the  children,  the  teacher  should  work  for  good 
statements  on  the  part  of  the  children.  They  should  get  the  idea  that  the 
different  statements  go  to  make  the  story.  They  should  be  led  to  give  the 
more  important  thing  in  the  story  first.  This  leads  to  the  idea  of  paragraph 
sense  later  on. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  large  unit  period  may  have  the  following  divisions: 

A  Planning  Period  (30  minutes).  At  this  time  there  is  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  work  to  be  done  and  checking  up  on  what  the  pupils  have  accom- 
plished. The  pupils  will  make  a  definite  list  of  things  to  be  accomplished 
and  then  decide  upon  how  they  will  go  about  getting  these  things  done. 
Certain  members  or  committees  of  the  group  may  assume  the  responsibility 
for  definite  assignments,  for  finding  the  answers  to  certain  problems,  or  for 
planning  and  constructing  some  phases  of  the  unit  that  is  being  carried  on 
by  the  group.  This  pupil  or  committee  should  then  be  responsible  to  the 
group  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  part  of  the  work  they  agree  to  do. 

A  Study  Period  (1  hour).  '  This  is  the  research  or  finding-out  period,  when 
children  search  for  information  to  answer  questions  that  have  arisen  in 
arithmetic,  history,  language,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  has  an  opportunity 
to  work  with  individual  pupils  and  with  groups  to  explain  the  information 
necessary  to  serve  present  needs.  The  needs  that  arise  in  the  study  period 
are  made  note  of  for  emphasis  in  the  drill  period  at  another  time. 

Activity  Period  (1  hour).  This  period  might  include  activities  in  indus- 
trial and  fine  arts,  making  books,  posters,  clay  work,  making  costumes  for  a 
play,  excursions  into  the  community — all  kinds  of  hand  work,  or  whatever 
is  needed  to  carry  out  the  activity  or  problem  being  considered  by  the  group 
at  the  time. 

Conference  Period  (20  minutes).  At  this  time  problems  that  have  arisen 
with  any  member  of  the  group  may  be  presented  to  the  entire  group  for 
discussion  and  help  in  solving.  The  group  discusses  the  progress  being 
made  on  the  unit  that  is  being  carried  on  in  the  room  and  makes  suggestions 
for  further  development  of  the  work.  A  question  may  come  up  on  how  to 
make  things,  or  where  to  get  the  materials.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the 
group  to  consider  rules  for  the  government  of  the  group,  or  for  use  of  the 
playground  apparatus,  or  of  the  gymnasium,  and  so  on. 
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II.  DRILL  PERIOD 
In  this  period  attention  should  be  given  to  the  mastery  of  the  tool  sub- 
jects, need  for  which  has  been  developed  in  the  activity  work  of  the  group. 
The  drill  may  be  with  individuals  or  with  groups  and  will  include  penman- 
ship, spelling,  number  facts,  mechanics  of  reading,  music,  and  the  use  of 
reference  materials.  This  should  be  a  teaching  period  for  teachers  as  well 
as  a  learning  period  for  pupils. 

HI.    APPRECIATION  PERIOD 
For  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  music,  literature,  dramatization, 
art,  folk  dances,  nature  study,  a  definite  period  should  be  provided.    This  is 
a  period  to  enjoy  the  aesthetic  and  to  do  creative  and  constructive  work. 

IV.  HEALTH  AND  RECREATION  PERIOD 
Definite  health  lessons  and  health  practices  should  be  taught.  Work  in 
physical  education — the  work  of  the  nurse  in  weighing,  measuring,  and 
making  inspection  of  the  children — will  come  in  at  this  time.  Health  is  a 
primary  object  of  education,  and  it  is  essential  that  sufficient  relaxation  and 
play  shall  be  provided. 

Free  Time.  This  should  be  a  time  when  the  individual  child  or  small 
groups  of  children  may  have  an  opportunity  to  do  the  various  things  for 
which  they  are  responsible  to  the  whole  group,  or  to  devote  themselves  to 
interests  that  need  further  time  and  study.  An  abundance  of  materials 
should  be  provided  in  order  that  the  best  use  may  be  made  of  this  period. 
It  is  the  most  difficult  period  for  the  teacher  to  plan  for  and  use  wisely. 

Suggested  Daily  Schedule 
Primary  Grades,  1-3 

Preparations  for  the  work  of  the  day 

a.  Devotional  exercises 

b.  Check  on  attendance  and  health 
Major  unit,  including  work  in  the  language  arts,  social  studies, 
elementary  science,  and  arithmetic  as  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
unit  of  study  dictate 

a.  Planning  period 

b.  Activity  period 

c.  Conference  period — reports,  discussion,  evaluation,  and  as- 
signments 

Tip-toe  recess  and  mid-morning  lunch 

(To  the  teacher  this  period  is  part  of  the  health  education  program. 
She  sees  that  children  have  clean  hands  and  suitable  food,  such  as 
milk  or  fruit,  for  this  occasion.) 
Drill  period  for  mastery  of  tool  subjects 

a.  In  groups  (10-15  pupils) 

b.  Attention  to  individual  needs 
*Physical  education  (outdoors  when  possible) 

a.  Directed  games 

b.  Supervised  play 
Library  period 

a.  Free  reading 

b.  Story  telling 

c.  Reports  of  interesting  findings 
Music 


8:30-  8:45. 
8:45-  9:45. 

9:45-10:00. 

10:00-10:40. 
10:40-11:10. 
11:10-11:40. 

11:40-12:00. 


♦Provision  for  free  time  for  pupils  should  be  made,  as  no  class  should  be  teacher-directed 
during  the  entire  day,  although  teacher  guidance  is  acceptable  at  all  times.  See  Division  IV, 
Health  and  Recreation. 
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12:00-12:20.  Supervised  lunch  in  the  cafeteria  or  class  room 
12:20-12:50.  Free  play 

12:50-  1:15.  Quiet  period.    This  period  may  be  used  for  rest,  relaxation,  nap, 
quiet  reading,  or  other  activities  of  quiet  nature. 
1:15-  1:45.  Number  work 
1:45-  2:15.  Appreciation  period 

a.  Art 

b.  Music 

c.  Literature 

d.  Creative  work — individual  or  group  contributions 
2:15.  Dismissal 

Suggested  Daily  Schedule 
Grammar  Grades,  4-7 

8:30-  8:45.  Devotional  exercises,  health  and  attendance  check 

8:45-  9:45.  Major  unit — The  activities  of  this  period  should  be  purposeful, 

meaningful,  and  cut  across  conventional  subject  matter  lines.  Above 

all  there  should  be  some  integrating  force. 

a.  Planning  period 

b.  Work  period 

c.  Reports  of  work  and  clean  up 
9:45-10:15.  Physical  education* 

10:15-10:30.  Mid-morning  lunch* 

10:30-11:40.  Drill  period — emphasis  on  group  and  individual  needs  in  the  tool 

subjects  as  revealed  in  the  major  unit  study 
11:40-12:00.  Health  and  Safety 

12:00-12:20.  Supervised  lunch  in  classroom  or  cafeteria* 

12:20-12:50.  Free  play 

12:50-  1:30.  Library  period 

(Where  a  central  library  large  enough  to  seat  the  entire  class  is 
available,  the  group  with  its  teacher  should  go  there  for  this  period, 
otherwise  maximum  use  should  be  made  of  the  grade  library.  Book 
reports,  library  lessons,  story  telling,  reference  work,  etc.,  may  take 
the  place  of  leisure  reading  during  some  of  the  library  periods.) 
1:30-  2:15.  Social  studies — history,  civics,  geography.  The  activities  of  this 
period  may  be  subordinate  to  the  major  unit  and  tied  up  with  the 
central  theme. 
2:15-  2:20.  Intermission — relief 

2:20-  2:45.  Appreciation  period — music,  art,  natural  science 
2:45-  3:10.  Arithmetic 

3:10-  3:30.  Planning  period — directed  study,  special  assignments 

When  to  Employ  a  Special  Teacher 

This  depends  upon  several  factors — size  of  school,  dominant  philosophy 
of  the  community  and  the  local  faculty,  and  State  policies.  As  a  general 
rule,  any  school  having  more  than  seven  good  classroom  teachers,  in  adding 
other  faculty  personnel,  should  consider  the  advisability  of  selecting  a  person 
holding  a  certificate  in  a  special  field, — art,  music,  or  physical  education,  for 
example. 

The  special  teacher,  generally  speaking,  should  have  had  training  in  and 
experience  with  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  for  the  group  with  which  she 


♦Teachers  should  use  the  opportunities  for  teaching  good  health  habits  which  the  physical 
education  and  lunch  periods  provide.  Proper  diet  and  cleanliness  should  be  experienced  during 
lunch  periods ;  safety  and  moderation  during  the  physical  education  and  free  play  periods. 
Objectionable  practices  such  as  the  sale  of  bottled  carbonic  beverages  by  the  school  and  the 
playing  of  hazardous  games  should  be  abolished. 

Provision  for  free  time  for  pupils  should  be  made  as  no  class  should  be  teacher-directed 
during  the  entire  day,  although  teacher  guidance  is  acceptable  at  all  times.  See  DiYision  IV, 
Health  and  Recreation. 
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intends  to  work.  This  is  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  special  art  teacher 
needs  to  be  familiar  with  the  content  scope  of  the  natural  and  social  sciences, 
so  as  to  be  particularly  aware  of  the  possibilities  in  art  expressions  which 
the  experiences  in  these  fields,  properly  guided,  will  necessarily  encourage. 

The  special  teacher  should  also  be  selected  because  of  her  ability  to  lead 
and  help  other  fellow-teachers  and  children  in  a  special  field  such  as  the 
graphic  arts,  dramatic  art,  or  physical  education. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

General  Suggestions 

1.  Selecting  a  Curriculum.  Schools  having  from  3  to  6  teachers  should 
select  the  curriculum  best  adapted  to  their  needs  and  follow  it.  If  there  is 
only  one  high  school  teacher  not  over  two  years  of  high  school  work  may 
be  offered.  In  this  case  the  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  for  a  three- 
teacher  high  school  on  page  92  should  be  followed.  If  there  are  two  high 
school  teachers,  three  years  of  the  curriculum  for  a  three-teacher  school  may 
be  given. 

2.  Follow  Curriculum  Adopted.  Once  a  particular  curriculum  is  intro- 
duced a  change  to  another  should  not  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  notification  of  the  Director  of  Instructional 
Service. 

3.  Continue  Language  Adopted.  Three-  and  four-teacher  high  schools 
which  offer  two  units  of  only  one  foreign  language  must  not  offer  Latin  one 
year  and  French  the  next;  the  language  adopted  must  be  continued. 

4.  Employment  of  Teachers.  Teachers  should  be  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  particular  subject  combinations  outlined  in  the  "Suggested  Organi- 
zation" following  each  curriculum. 

5.  Principal  Recommends  Teachers.  Teachers  should  be  employed  by  the 
school  committee  only  upon  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  approval 
of  the  superintendent. 

6.  Teaching  Load.  No  teacher  should  be  assigned  more  than  six  periods 
a  day  nor  less  than  five,  but  each  teacher  should  be  assigned  some  duty  every 
period  during  the  day. 

7.  Delegate  Direction  Extra-Curricular  Activities.  Principals  should  dele- 
gate the  direction  of  extra-curricular  activities  to  teachers  so  as  to  make 
time  for  supervision. 

8.  Substitute  Teachers.  Substitute  teachers  should  be  engaged  by  the 
principal  instead  of  the  teachers  for  whom  they  substitute.  Their  salary 
should  be  determined  by  training  and  experience,  and  be  conditioned  by  such 
further  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  set  up  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion or  the  State  School  Commission. 

9.  Plan  for  Period  of  Years.  Both  principal  and  teachers  should  make 
plans  for  the  school  which  cover  a  period  of  years  rather  than  terminate  on 
Commencement  day.  If  this  were  done  there  would  be  a  marvelous  trans- 
formation in  the  appearance  of  school  buildings  and  grounds. 

10.  Classrooms  for  Particular  Subjects.  All  of  a  particular  subject  should 
be  taught  in  the  same  room.  Supplementary  materials  should  be  supplied  in 
order  to  give  the  child  the  apperceptive  basis  for  study.    The  history  room. 
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for  instance,  should  be  well  provided  with  maps,  the  English  room  with 
pictures  of  great  writers,  etc. 

11.  Finding  Rooms  for  Library  and  Laboratory.  Inadequate  building 
space  for  the  library  and  laboratory  in  small  systems  which  are  over-crowded 
can  be  solved,  in  many  instances.  Take,  for  example,  a  four-teacher  high 
school  which  has  available  only  four  classrooms  and  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  scheduling  the  classes  of  four  different  grades  and,  in  addition, 
providing  for  library  and  laboratory  work.  Obviously,  there  would  be  no 
solution  if  one  were  to  adhere  to  the  traditional  practice  of  having  all  the 
subjects  of  each  grade  in  the  same  room  throughout  the  day;  for  then  a  room 
would  be  used  for  recitation  purposes  for  only  four-sevenths  of  the  day, 
assuming  a  7-period  day  and  a  4-subject  pupil.  But  if  this  system  were  to 
schedule  on  the  following  basis  there  would  be  no  difficulty  arising  from 
lack  of  space:  in  room  No.  1,  teach  the  four  classes  of  English  and  two  of 
Foreign  Language,  total  six  classes;  in  room  No.  2,  teach  the  three  classes 
of  Mathematics  and  four  of  History — total,  7  classes;  in  room  No.  3,  have 
lecture  and  laboratory  for  the  sciences  (equip  with  tables  and  chairs  or 
stools,  not  desks  or  arm  chairs) ;  in  room  No.  4,  have  reading  (reference 
books  and  periodicals)  and  study  hall  (provide  standard  shelving,  tables, 
and  chairs,  not  desks). 

12.  When  to  Divide  a  Class.  Classes  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  over  35  should  be  taught  in  2  or  more  sections.  In  science  laboratory 
work  approximately  20  pupils  is  preferable. 

13.  Pupil  Load.  No  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  take  over  four  subjects 
unless  he  is  in  the  upper  decile  of  his  class  or  is  both  over-aged  and  intelli- 
gent.  As  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  provide  enrichment  than  to  accelerate. 

14.  How  to  Study.  Whatever  the  type  of  school  or  organization,  definite 
provision  should  be  made  for  teaching  children  how  to  study  and  causing 
them  to  do  more  of  it. 

15.  The  Hour  Period.  In  no  case  should  recitation  periods  be  less  than 
45  minutes  in  the  clear.  Schools  wishing  to  organize  on  the  hour-period 
supervised  study  plan  may  do  so,  provided  the  principal  and  the  teachers 
are  qualified  to  operate  on  such  a  basis  and  it  is  approved  by  the  county 
superintendent.  Under  this  plan  there  should  be  at  least  a  6-hour  period  day, 
one  of  which  may  be  used  for  extra-curricular  activities. 

16.  Credit  for  Extra-Curricular  Activities.  If  unit  credit  is  to  be  allowed 
for  any  extra-curricular  activity,  it  should  be  given  in  excess  of  the  16  basic 
units  required  for  graduation. 

17.  Admission  of  Pupils  from  Other  Schools.  Pupils  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted from  neighboring  schools  on  "face  value."  The  basis  for  admission 
should  be  a  bonafide  transcript  or  entrance  examination.  In  estimating  the 
value  of  a  transcript,  a  unit's  credit  should  be  given  on  the  basis  of  120 
clock  hours  of  satisfactory  recitation  work.  (For  explanation  of  a  "unit" 
see  p.  28.)  Uniform  transcript  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  the  superintendent. 

18.  Plane  Geometry  Elective.  Although  plane  geometry  is  elective,  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  it  if  they  wish  to  enter  a  college  which  re- 
quires it. 

19.  Guidance  and  Vocational  Information.    In  electing  studies,  pupils 
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should  consult  the  home  room  teacher,  principal,  and  parents.  This  is  a 
matter  for  which  ample  time  should  be  given.  It  should  never  be  deferred 
until  the  opening  day  of  school. 

20.  Registration  of  Pupils.  The  best  time  to  register  pupils  for  the  fall 
term  is  in  the  spring  about  a  month  before  commencement.  The  registration 
card  for  each  pupil  should  show  the  subjects  he  is  now  taking  and  the  ones 
he  elects,  specifying  the  number  of  room  and  period  each  will  come.  Adjust- 
ments due  to  failure  in  particular  subjects  can  be  worked  out  in  the  summer. 

21.  Graduation  and  College  Entrance  Requirements.  Acquaint  the  pupils 
with  the  requirements  for  graduation  and  with  entrance  requirements  of 
higher  institutions  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  interested.  A  definite 
statement  of  graduation  requirements  accompanies  each  curriculum. 

22.  Vocational  Subjects.  For  particulars  relative  to  the  organization  of 
courses  in  agriculture  and  vocational  home  economics,  write  Director,  Di- 
vision Vocational  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

23.  Daily  Schedule  for  Irregulars.  The  daily  schedule  should  have  no 
conflicts  for  regular  pupils.  Sometimes  in  small  systems  conflicts  for  irreg- 
ulars are  inevitable.  In  such  instances  it  is  best,  of  course,  to  serve  the 
majority.  But  in  schools  large  enough  to  have  two  sections  or  more  of  any 
classes,  schedules  can  be  made  which  will  care  for  everybody. 

Suggested  Curricula,  Organizations  and  Schedules 

The  curricula  suggested  for  high  schools  ranging  from  three  to  six  teachers 
have  been  revised  in  accordance  with  recent  changes  made  in  the  Course  of 
Study  and  textbook  adoptions.  A  plan  of  organization  is  suggested  for  each 
curriculum.  The  revised  curricula  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  high  schools  in  the  State.  In  high  schools  having  more  than  six 
teachers  the  needs  of  such  schools  are  to  be  met  by  the  addition  of  new  lines 
of  instruction;  for  example,  the  introduction  of  trades,  music,  fine  and  indus- 
trial arts,  and  physical  education,  each  calling  for  a  teacher  of  high  special 
training.  The  following  organization  shows  the  constants  and  electives  for 
any  size  of  school.  This  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  special 
curricula  given  herein. 

High  School  Organization  Showing  Constants  and  Electives 


First  Year 

1.  English  I 

2.  Mathematics  I — General 

Mathematics 

3.  History  I — Citizenship 
Elect  One: 


1.  English  II 

2.  Science  II — Biology 

3.  *Mathematics  II — Algebra  or 


Elect  One: 

History  II— World 
Home  Economics  II 
Agriculture  II 
Industrial  Arts 
Latin  II 

General  Business  Training 

Art 

Music 

Other  electives 


General  Mathematics 


Second  Year 


Science  I — General 

Home  Economics  I 

Agriculture  I 

Industrial  Arts 

Latin  I 

Art 

Music 

Other  electives 


*When  the  number  of  students  in  Mathematics  11,  Algebra  or  General  Mathematics,  given 
in  the  ninth  grade,  makes  it  necessary  to  divide  the  class  into  two  sections,  the  students  in  one 
section  may  be  allowed  to  take  General  Business  Training. 
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Third  Year 

1.  English  III 

2.  History  III— United  States 

3.  **Foreign  Language 

Elect  One: 

Science  III — Chemistry 
Geography 

Mathematics  III — Plane 

Geometry 
Home  Economics  III 
Agriculture  III 

Other  electives,  including  Busi- 
ness Education.  See  pp.  9-10, 
Pubhcation  No.  187,  "Course 
of  Study  in  Business  Educa- 
tion" 


Fourth  Year 

1.  English  IV 

2.  **Foreign  Language 

Elect  Two: 

History  IV — Economics  and 

Sociology 
Science  IV — Physics 
Science  III — Chemistry 
Mathematics  IV — Two  half  unit 
courses  in  Business  Arithme- 
tic, Algebra,  Solid  Geometry, 
Trigonometry 
Agriculture  IV 

Other  electives,  including  Busi- 
ness Education 


Suggested  Time  Schedules 


I.  Fifty  Minute  Period  {1+5  Min.  net) 

8:30-  8:35  Home  Room 
8:40-  9:25  First  Period 
9:30-10:15  Second  Period 
10:20-10:50  Activity  Period 

1  Day — Home  Room  and 

Guidance 
1  Day — Assembly 

1  Day— Clubs 

2  Days— Health  and  Phys- 
ical Education 

10:55-11:40  Third  Period 
11:45-12:30  Fourth  Period 
12:30-  1:00  Lunch 

1:05-  1:50  Fifth  Period 

1:55-  2:40  Sixth  Period 

2:45-  3:30  Seventh  Period 


//.  Hour  Period  {55  Min.  net) 

8:30-  8:35  Home  Room 
8:35-  9:35  First  Period 
9:35-10:35  Second  Period 
10:35-11:35  Third  Period 
11:35-12:05  Activity  Period 

1  Day — Home  Room  and 

Guidance 
1  Day — Assembly 

1  Day— Clubs 

2  Days— Health  and  Phys- 
ical Education 

12:05-12:35  Lunch 
12:35-  1:35  Fourth  Period 

1:35-  2:35  Fifth  Period 

2:35-  3:35  Sixth  Period 


///.  Four  Hour  and  Two  50-Minute  Periods 

8:30-  8:45  Home  Room 

8:45-  9:45  First  Period 

9:45-10:45  Second  Period 
10:45-11:35  Third  Period 
11:35-12:25  Fourth  Period 
12:25-  1:00  Lunch 

1:00-  2:00  Fifth  Period 

2:00-  2:30  Activity  Period 

1  Day — Home  Room  and  Guidance 
1  Day — Assembly 

1  Day— Clubs 

2  Days — Health  and  Physical  Education 
2:30-  3:30  Sixth  Period 


♦♦Students  may  be  exempted  from  the  requirement  of  two  units  in  foreign  language  for 
graduation  from  high  school  in  the  following  ways : 

1.  By  offering  four  units  in  Agriculture. 

2.  By  completing  the  two  year  course  in  Commercial  Education  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
grades. 

3a.  By  offering  two  units  of  Home  Economics  plus  three  units  of  science — General  Science, 

Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics,  making  a  total  of  five  units. 
3b.  By  offering  three  units  of  credit  in  Home  Economics  plus  Biology  and  Chemistry,  making 

a  total  of  five  units. 

3c.  By  offering  two  units  of  Agriculture  or  Industrial  Arts  plus  three  units  of  science — 
General  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  making  a  total  of  five  units. 
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I.    THREE-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  60  to  84) 

A.    Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 


First  Year  Periods  Credits 

English  1   5  5 

Mathematics  I — General 

Mathematics   5  5 

History  I — Citizenship   5  5 

Science  I — General   7  5 


22 


20 


Third  Year           Periods  Credits 

English  III                          5  5 

History  III— United 

States                              5  5 

Foreign  Language  1               5  5 

Elective  (one): 

Mathematics  III — 

Geometry                      5  5 

Geography                       5  5 

Science  III — Chemistry     7  5 

20  or  22  20 


Second  Year  Periods 

English  II   5 

Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra or  General  Math- 
ematics  5 

History  II— World   5 

Science  II — Biology   7 


Credits 
5 


22 


20 


Fourth  Year         Periods  Credits 

English  IV   5  5 

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology   5  5 

Science  IV — Physics   7  5 

Foreign  Language  II._          5  5 


22 


20 


Note:  Chemistry  and  Physics  may  be  offered  in  alternate  years  or  Chemis- 
try may  be  offered  in  place  of  Physics  in  the  fourth  year.  Every  school  must 
offer  either  Chemistry  or  Physics. 


B.    Suggested  Organization 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

English  L.._   5 

English  II   5 

English  III   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  II   5 


Periods 

Teacher  B  Per  Week 

History  1   5 

History  II   5 

History  III  or  IV   5 

Mathematics  1   5 

Mathematics  II   5 

Mathematics  III   5 


30 


30 


Periods 

Teacher  C  Per  Week 

Science  1   7 

Science  II   7 

Science  III  or  IV   7 

Geography   5 

26 

One  of  the  teachers  employed  should  have  specialized  in  English  and  Foreign 
Language;  one  in  History  and  a  second  field. 

A  high  school  of  this  size  should  offer  only  two  years  of  one  foreign  language. 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Studies  4; 
Science  3;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  1.    Total,  16  units. 
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C.    Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

8:30-  8:35                                                Home  Room 

8:40-  9:25 

Foreign  Language  I 

History  II 

Science  I 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

9:30-10:15 

English  III 

Mathematics  II 

Science  I 
Laboratory.  T.  T. 

10:20-10:50    Activity  Period:  1  Day— Home  Room  and  Guidance;     1  Day— Clubs; 

1  Day — Assembly;                          2  Days — Physical  and  Health  Education. 

10:55-11:40 

History  I 

Science  III  or  IV 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

11:45-12:30 

English  II 

Mathematics  I 

Science  III  or  IV 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

12:30-  1:00                                                  Lunch  Period 

1:05-  1:50 

English  I 

History  III  or  IV 

Science  II 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

1:55-  2:40 

Foreign  Language  II 

Science  II 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

2:45-  3:30 

English  IV 

Mathematics  III 

Geography 

II  4-A  FOUR-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  85  to  119) 

A.    Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 

(Without  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  or  Industrial  Arts) 

This  curriculum  is  the  same  as  that  suggested  for  the  three-teacher  high 
school.  The  additional  teacher  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  increased 
enrollment.  The  offering  can  be  no  larger  but  the  school  may  be  organized 
somewhat  differently. 

First  Year            Periods  Credits  Second  Year         Periods  Credits 

English  1                            5  5        English  II   5  5 

Mathematics  I — General  Mathematics  II — Alge- 

Mathematics                    5  5  bra  or  General  Mathe- 

History  I — Citizenship._...     5  5  matics   5  5 

Science  I— General               7  5        History  II— World   5  5 

Science  II — Biology._   7  5 


22  20 


22  20 
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Third  Year 


Periods  Credits 


Fourth  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  III  

History  III — United 

States  

Foreign  Language  I  

Elective  (one): 

Mathematics  III — 
Geometry  

Geography  

Science  III — Chemis- 
try  


English  IV  

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology  

Science  IV — Physics  

Foreign  Language  II  


20  or  22 


20 


22 


20 


Note  :  Chemistry  and  Physics  may  be  offered  in  alternate  years  or  Chemistry 
may  be  offered  in  place  of  Physics  in  the  fourth  year. 

B.    Suggested  Organization 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

English  1   5 

English  II   5 

English  III   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  IL_   5 


Periods 

Teacher  B  Per  Week 

History  L_   5 

History  II   5 

History  III   5 

History  IV   5 

Geography   5 


Teacher  C 
(Principal) 

Mathematics  I— . 

Mathematics  11... 

Mathematics  III. 


30 

Periods 
Per  Week 

  5 

  5 

  5 


Teacher  D 

Science  I  

Science  II  

Science  III  

Science  IV  


25 

Periods 
Per  Week 

  7 

  7 

  7 

  7 


15 


28 


Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Studies  4; 
Science  3;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  1.    Total,  16  units. 


C.   Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 


Teacher  A 


Teacher  B 


Teacher  C 


Teacher  D 


8:30-  8:35  Home  Room 


8:40-  9:25 

English  III 

History  II 

Science  I 

Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 

Laboratory,  T,  T. 

9:30-10:15 

Foreign 

Mathematics  II 

Science  I 

Language  II 

Laboratory,  T.  T. 
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10:20-10:50  Activity  Period:  1  Day — Home  Room  and  Guidance;   1  Day — Clubs; 

1  Day — Assembly;  2  Days — Physical  and  Health  Education. 


10:55-11:40 

English  IV 

History  I 

Mathematics  III 

Science  II 
Recitation,  T.  T.  F. 
Laboratory,  M.  W. 

11:45-12:30 

History  III 

Mathematics  I 

Science  II 
Laboratory,  M.  W. 

12:30-  1:00 

Lunch  Period 

1:05-  1:50 

English  II 

Geography 

Science  IV 
Recitation,  M.  T.  T. 
Laboratory,  W.  F, 

1:55-  2:40 

Foreign 
Language  I 

Science  IV 

Laboratory,  W.  F. 
Science  III 

Laboratory.  T.  T. 

2:45-  3:30 

English  I 

History  IV 

Science  III 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 
Recitation,  M.  W.  F. 

D.    Suggested  Daily  Schedule — Hour  Period 

Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

8:30-  8:35 

Home  Room 

8:35-  9:35 

English  III 

History  II 

Science  I 

9:35-10:35 

Foreign 
Language  II 

Mathematics  II 

Science  III 

10:35-11:35 

English  IV 

History  I 

Mathematics  III 

Science  II 

11:35-12:05  Activitt:  Period:  1  Day — Home  Room  and  Guidance;    1  Day — Clubs; 

1  Day— Assembly;  2  Days — Physical  and  Health  Education. 


12:05-12:35  Lunch  Period 


12:35-  1:35 

English  II 

History  III 

Mathematics  I 

1:35-  2:35 

English  I 

Geography 

Science  IV 

2:35-  3:35 

Foreign 
Language  I 

History  IV 
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III  4-B  FOUR-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  85  to  119) 

A.    Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Home  Economics) 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  1   5 

Mathematics  I — General 

Mathematics   5 

History  I — Citizenship.-.  5 

Home  Economics  1   10 

or 

Science  I — General   7 


English  II   5 

Mathematics  II — Algebra 
or  General  Mathema- 
tics  5 

Science  II — Biology   7 

Home  Economics  II   10 

or 

History  II— World   5 


22  or  25  20 


22  or  27 


20 


Third  Year 


Periods  Credits 


Fourth  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  III  

History  III— United 

States  

*Foreign  Language  I  

Elective  (one): 

Mathematics  III — 

Geometry  

Geography  

Science  III — Chemis- 
try  


English  IV  

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology  

Science  IV — Physics  

*Foreign  Language  II  


20  or  22 


20 


22 


20 


Note:  Chemistry  and  Physics  may  be  offered  in  alternate  years  or  Chemistry- 
may  be  offered  in  place  of  Physics. 

*Pupils  offering  two  years  of  Home  Economics,  and  Biology,  Chemistry  and 
Physics  may  be  excused  from  the  foreign  language  requirement. 

B.    Suggested  Organization 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

English  1   5 

English  II   5 

English  IIL.   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  II  _   5 


Teacher  C 

Mathematics  I  

Mathematics  II.... 
Mathematics  III.. 

Science  I  

Science  III  or  IV 


30 

Periods 
Per  Week 
  5 


Teacher  B  Periods: 
{Principal)  Per  Week 

History  1   5 

History  II   5 

History  III   5 

History  IV   5 


20 


Periods 

Teacher  D  Per  Week 

Science  II   7 

Home  Economics  1   10 

Home  Economics  II   10 


Geography   5 


34 


27 


**To  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Foreign  Language 
2;  Social  Studies  3;  Science  2;  Elective  3.    Total,  16  units. 
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IV.  4-C  FOUR-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOLf 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  85  to  119) 

A.  Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Two  Years  of  Agriculture) 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English    5 

Mathematics  I — General 

Mathematics   5 

History  I — Citizenship.-.  5 

Agriculture  1   10 

or 

Science  I — General   7 


English  II.   5 

Mathematics  II — Algebra 
or  General  Mathe- 
matics  5 

Science  II — Biology.    7 

Agriculture  II._   10 

or 

History  II— World   5 


22  or  25 


20 


22  or  27 


20 


Third  Year 


Periods  Credits 


Fourth  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  III  

History  III— United 

States  

♦Foreign  Language  I  

Elective  (one): 

Mathematics  III — 
Geometry  

Geography  

Science  III — Chemis- 
try  


English  IV  

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology  

Science  IV — Physics  

♦Foreign  Language  II  


20  or  22 


20 


22 


20 


Note:  Chemistry  and  Physics  may  be  offered  in  alternate  years  or  Chemistry 
may  be  offered  in  place  of  Physics. 

*Pupils  offering  two  years  of  Agriculture,  and  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics 
may  be  excused  from  the  foreign  language  requirement. 

B.   Suggested  Organization 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

English  I    5 

English  II._   5 

English  III   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  II    5 


Teacher  B  Periods 
(Principal)  Per  Week 

History  1   5 

History  II   5 

History  III   5 

History  IV   5 


30 


Periods 

Teacher  C  Per  Week 

Mathematics  I._   5 

Mathematics  II   5 

Mathematics  III   5 

Science  II   7 

Science  III  or  IV**   7 

Geography   5 


20 


Periods 

Teacher  D  Per  Week 

Science  1   7 

Agriculture  I    10 

Agriculture  II.-._   10 


34 


27 


**To  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  mathematics  2;  Foreign  Language 
2;  Social  Studies  3;  Science  2;  Elective  3.    Total  16  units. 
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V.  5-A  FIVE-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  120  to  154) 

A.    Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 

(Without  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  or  Industrial  Arts) 


First  Year  Periods  Credits 

English  1   5  5 

Mathematics  I — General 

Mathematics   5  5 

History  I — Citizenship....  5  5 

Science  I — General   7  5 

or 

Latin  1   5  5 


20  or  22 


20 


Third  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  III  

History  III — United 

States  

Electives  (two): 
Mathematics  III — 

Geometry  

Geography  

Science  III — Chemis- 
try  

Latin  III  

Second  Foreign 
Language  


20  or  22 


20 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  II   5 

*  Mathematics  II — Algebra 
or  General  Mathe- 
matics  5 

Science  II — Biology    7 

History  II— World   5 

or 

Latin  II._   5 


Fourth  Year 


English  IV   5 

Electives  (Three): 

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology   5 

Science  IV — Physics   7 

Mathematics  IV   5 

Latin  IV   5 

Second  Foreign 

Language    5 


20  or  22 


22  20 
Periods  Credits 


20 


*When  Mathematics  II  has  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  section  may  take 
General  Business  Training. 

B.   Suggested  Organization 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

English  II   5 

English  III   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  II...„   5 

25 

Periods 

Teacher  C  Per  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  II   5 

History  III   5 

History  IV   5 

Geography   5 

30 


Periods 

Teacher  B  Per  Week 

Latin  1   5 

Latin  II   5 

Latin  III  or  IV**.„_   5 

English  I  (2  sections)   10 


25 
Periods 

Teacher  D  Per  Week 

(Principal) 

Mathematics  I  (2  sections)   10 

Mathematics  II   5 

Mathematics  III  or  IV**   5 


20 


"To  be  offered  in  alternate  years. 
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Periods 

Teacher  E  Per  Week 

Science  1   7 

Science  II   7 

Science  III   7 

Science  IV   7 


28 

Principals  and  teachers  should  assist  pupils  in  choosing  electives.  It  is  in- 
creasingly necessary  in  this  curriculum  since  the  range  of  electives  is  wider  than 
in  smaller  schools. 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Studies  2; 
Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  4.    Total,  16  units. 


C.   Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Period 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

8:30-  8:35 

Home  Room 

8:40-  9:25 

English  II 

Mathe- 
matics III 
or  IV 

Science  I 
Recitation,  M.W.F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

9:30-10:15 

English  III 

Latin  II 

History  IV 

Science  I 
Laboratory,  T.  T- 

10:20-10:50  Activitt  Period:  1  Day— Home  Room  and  Guidance;    1  Day— Clubs; 

1  Day — Assembly;                        2  Days — Physical  and  Health  Education. 

10:55-11:40 

English  IV 

Latin  I 

History  III 

Science  II 
Recitation,  M.W.F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

11:45-12:30 

Latin  III 
or  IV 

History  I-A 

Mathe- 
matics I-B 

Science  II 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

12:30-  1:00 

Lunch  Period 

1:05-  1:50 

Foreign 
Language  II 

English  I-A 

History  II 

Science  III 
Recitation,  M.W.F. 
Laboratory,  T.  T. 

1:55-  2:40 

English  I-B 

Geography 

Mathe- 
matics II 

Science  III 

Laboratory,  T.  T. 
Science  IV 

Laboratory,  M.  W. 

2:45-  3:30 

Foreign 
Language  I 

History  I-B 

Mathe- 
matics I-A 

Science  IV 
Laboratory,  M.  W. 
Recitation,  T.T.F. 

D.    Suggested  Daily  Schedule — 

Hour  Period 

Period 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 
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8:30-  8:35  Home  Room 


0.9R     ft. OK 

FnrrlicVi  TTT 

Hingiisn  111 

Latin  II 

xUstory  IV 

Science  I 

9:35-10:35 

EngUsh  IV 

Latin  I 

History  III 

Mathe- 
matics I-B 

Science  II 

10:35-11:35 

English  II 

Latin  III  or  IV 

Geography 

Mathe- 
matics I-A 

11:35-12:05  ActivitY  Period:  1  Day— Home  Room  and  Guidance;    1  Day— Clubs; 

1  Day — Assembly;  2  Days — Physical  and  Health  Education. 


12:05-12:35 


Lunch  Period 


12:35-  1:35 

Foreign 
Language  II 

History  II 

Science  III 

1:35-  2:35 

Foreign 
Language  I 

English  I-B 

History  I-A 

Science  IV 

2:35-  3:35 

English  I-A 

History  I-B 

Mathe- 
matics III 
or  IV 

VI.    5-B   FIVE-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  120  to  154) 


Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Home  Economics) 


First  Year 

English  1   5 

Mathematics  I — General 

Mathematics   5 

History  I — Citizenship....  5 
Science  I — General   7 

or 

Home  Economics  1   10 


Periods  Credits 
5 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  II   5 

** Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra or  General  Mathe- 
matics  5 

Science  II — Biology   7 

History  II— World   5 

or 

Home  Economics  II   10 


22  or  25 


20 


22  or  25 


20 


Third  Year 


Periods  Credits 


Fourth  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  III  

History  III— United 

States  

♦Foreign  Language  I  

Elective  (one): 

Mathematics  III — 
Geometry  

Geography  

Science  III — Chemis- 
try  


English  IV  

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology  

*Foreign  Language  II  

Science  IV — Physics  

or 

Mathematics  IV  


20  or  22 


20 


20  or  22 


20 


♦Pupils  offering  two  years  of  Home  Economics  and  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics 

may  be  excused  from  the  foreign  language  requirement. 
**When  the  Mathematics  II  class  has  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  section 

may  take  General  Business  Training. 
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B.   Suggested  Organization 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

English  1  (2  sections)   10 

English  II   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  II    5 


30 


Periods 

Teacher  C  Per  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  II.__   5 

History  IIL_   5 

History  IV   5 

English  III   5 


30 

Teacher  E 

Science  II  

Home  Economics  I... 
Home  Economics  II. 


Teacher  B 

Science  I  , 

Science  III  

Science  IV  


Periods 
Per  Week 

  7 

  7 

  7 


Geography   5 


26 


Teacher  D  Periods 
(Principal)  Per  Week 

Mathematics  I  (2  sections)   10 

Mathematics  II   5 

Mathematics  III  or  IV#.   5 


Periods 
Per  Week 

  7 

  10 

  10 


20 


27 

#Given  in  alternate  years. 

Requirements  for  graduation;  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Studies  3; 
Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  3.    Total,  16  units. 


Vn.  5-C  FIVE-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  120  to  154) 

A.   Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 

(Including  Four  Years  of  Agriculture) 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  L.._   5  5 

Mathematics  I — General 

Mathematics   5  5 

History  I — Citizenship.-.  5  5 

Science  I — General   7  5 

or 

Agriculture  1   10  5 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  II   5 

**Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra or  General  Mathe- 
matics  5 

Science  II — Biology.-   7 

History  II— World   5 

or 

Agriculture  II    10 


22  or  25  20 


22  or  25  20 
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Third  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  III   5 

History  III — United 

States   5 

Agriculture  III    10 

or 

*Foreign  Language  I   5 

Elective  (one): 
Mathematics  III — 

Geometry   5 

Geography   5 

Science  III — Chemistry..  7 


20  or  27 


20 


Fourth  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  IV   5  5 

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology   5  5 

Agriculture  IV   10  5 

or 

*Foreign  Language  II   5  5 

Science  IV — Physics   7  5 

or 

Mathematics  IV._   5  5 


20  or  27 


20 


♦Pupils  offering  two  units  Agriculture  plus  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics,  or 
four  units  of  Agriculture  are  not  required  to  take  Foreign  Language. 

**When  the  Mathematics  II  class  has  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  section 
may  take  General  Business  Training. 


B.   Suggested  Organization 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

English  I  (2  sections)   10 

English  II   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  II    5 


30 


Periods 

Teacher  C  Per  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  IL_   5 

History  IIL_   5 

History  IV   5 

English  III   5 


30 


Teacher  E 


Teacher  B 

Science  I  

Science  II  

Science  III  

Science  IV  


Periods 
Per  Week 

  7 

  7 

  7 

  7 


Geography   5 


33 


Teacher  D  Periods 
(Principal)  Per  Week 

Mathematics  I  (2  sections)   10 

Mathematics  II   5 

Mathematics  III  or  IV#._   5 


20 


Periods 
Per  Week 


Agriculture  I  and  II   10 

Agriculture  III  and  IV    10 

Shop  and  Field  Projects    10 


30 

#Given  in  alternate  years. 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Studies^S; 
Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  3.    Total,  16  units. 
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Vra.  5-D  FIVE-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  120  to  154) 

A.   Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 
(Including  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture) 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  !._„   5 

Mathematics  I — General 

Mathematics   5 

History  I — Citizenship   5 

Home  Economics  1   10 

or 

Agriculture  1   10 


English  II   5 

♦♦Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra or  General  Mathe- 
matics  5 

Science  II — Biology    7 

Home  Economics  II    10 

or 

Agriculture  II    10 


Third  Year 


25  20 

Periods  Credits 


25 


20 


English  III   5 

History  III — United 

States   5 

Agriculture  III.„_   10 

or 

♦Foreign  Language  I   5 

Elective  (one): 

Mathematics  III — 

Geometry   5 

Geography   5 

Science  III — Chemis- 
try  7- 


Fourth  Year 

English  IV  

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology  

Agriculture  IV  

or 

♦Foreign  Language  II  

Science  IV — Physics  

or 

Mathematics  IV   


Periods  Credits 


5 
10 

5 
7 


20  or  27 


20 


20  or  27 


20 


♦Pupils  offering  two  units  of  Agriculture  or  Home  Economics,  plus  Biology,  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  or  four  units  of  Agriculture  may  be  excused  from  the  foreign 
language  requirement. 

♦♦When  the  Mathematics  II  class  has  to  be  divided  into  two  sections  one  section 
may  take  Greneral  Business  Training. 

B.   Suggested  Organization 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

English  I._   5 

English  IL_   5 

English  III   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  II    5 


Periods 

Teacher  B  Per  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  III   5 

History  IV   5 

Geography   5 

English  I-B._   5 


30 


Periods 

Teacher  C  Per  Week 

Mathematics  I  (2  sections)   10 

Mathematics  II  (2  sections)....  10 

Mathematics  III  or  IV#-_   5 

Science  III  or  IV#   7 


30 


Periods 

Teacher  D  Per  Week 

Agriculture  I  and  II   10 

Agriculture  III  and  IV   10 

Shop  and  Field  Projects   10 


32 


30 


^Offered  in  alternate  years. 
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Teacher  E 


Periods 
Per  Week 


Science  II   7 

Home  Economics  1   10 

Home  Economics  II   10 


27 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Studies  3; 
Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  3.    Total,  16  units. 

IX.  6-A  SIX-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  155  to  189) 

A.    Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 
(Without  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  or  Industrial  Arts) 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  L.._   5  5 

Mathematics  I — General 

Mathematics   5  5 

History  I — Citizenship   5  5 

Science  I — General   7  5 

or 

Latin  1   5  5 


English  II  

*  Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra or  General  Mathe- 
matics  

Science  II — Biology.—  

History  II— World  

or 

Latin  II  


20  or  22 


20 


22 


20 


Third  Year 


Periods  Credits 


Fourth  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  III  

History  III— United 

States  

Electives  (two): 
Mathematics  III — 

Geometry  

Geography  

Science  III — Chem- 
istry..  

Latin  III..._  

Second  Foreign 
Language  


English  IV   5 

Electives  (three): 

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology   5 

Science  IV — Physics   7 

Mathematics  IV    5 

Latin  IV   5 

Second  Foreign 

Language    5 


20  or  22 


20 


20  or  22  20 


*When  the  Mathematics  II  class  has  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  section 
may  take  General  Business  Training. 


B.   Suggested  Organization 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

English  I  (2  sections)   10 

English  III   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  II    5 


Periods 

Teacher  B  Per  Week 

English  II  (2  sections)   10 

Latin  I._   5 

Latin  II   5 

Latin  III   5 

Latin  IV   5 


30 


30 
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Periods 

Teacher  C  Per  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History    5 

History  III   5 

History  IV   5 

Geography   5 


30 


Periods 

Teacher  E  Per  Week 

Science  I  (2  sections)   14 

Science  III   7 

Science  IV   7 


28 


Periods 

Teacher  D  Per  Week 

Mathematics  I-B   5 

Mathematics  II  (2  sections)....  10 

Mathematics  III   5 

Mathematics  IV    5 


25 


Teacher  F  Periods 
{Principal)  Per  Week 

Science  II  (2  sections)    14 

Mathematics  I-A   5 


19 


Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Studies  2; 
Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  4.    Total,  16  units. 


C.   Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

Teacher  F 

8:30-  8:35  Home  Room 


8:40-  9:25 

English  I-A 

Latin  II 

Geography 

Mathematics 
III 

Science  IV 
Recitation, 
T.  T.  F. 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

Science  II-A 
Recitation, 

M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory. 

T.  T. 

9:30-10:15 

Latin  I 

History  III 

Mathematics 
II-B 

Science  IV 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

Science  II-A 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

10:20-10:50  Activitt  Period:  1  Day — Home  Room  and  Guidance;    1  Day— Clubs; 

1  Day — Assembly;  2  Days — Physical  and  Health  Education. 


10:55-11:40 

English  I-B 

Latin  III 

Mathematics 
IV 

Science  I-A 
Recitation, 
T.  T.  F. 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

Science  II-B 
Recitation, 
M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

11:45-12:30 

Foreign 
Langu- 
age I 

Latin  IV 

History  l-B 

Mathematics 
II-A 

Science  I-A 
Laboratory 
M.  W. 

Science  II-B 
Laboratory 
T.  T. 
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12:30-  1:00  Lukch  Period 


1:05-  1:50 

English  III 

English 
II-A 

History  IV 

Science  I-B 
Recitation, 
M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory, 
T.  T. 

Mathematics 
I-A 

1:6&-  2:40 

Foreign 
Langu- 
age II 

English 
II-B 

History  I-A 

Science  I-B 
Laboratory, 
T.T. 
bcience  ill 
Laboratory, 
M.  W. 

2:45-  3:30 

English  IV 

History  II 

Mathematics 
I-B 

Science  III 
Laboratory, 

M.  W. 
Recitation, 
T.  T.  F. 

D.   Suggested  Daily  Schedule — Hour  Period 

Periods 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

Teacher  F 

8:30-  8:35                                              Home  Room 

8:35-  9:35 

English  I-A 

Latin  II 

Geography 

Mathematics 
III 

Science  IV 

Science  II-A 

9:35-10:35 

English  IV 

Latin  I 

History  III 

Mathematics 
II-B 

Science  I-B 

10:35-11:35 

English  I-B 

Latin  III 

History  II 

Mathematics 
IV 

Mathematics 
I-A 

11:35-12:05  Activitt  Period:  1  Day — Home  Room  and  Guidance;   1  Day — Clubs; 

1  Day — Assembly;  2  Days — Physical  and  Health  Education. 


12:05-12:35  Lunch  Period 


12:35-  1:35 

Foreign 
Langu- 
age I 

Latin  IV 

History  I-B 

Mathematics 
II-A 

Science  I-A 

Science  II-B 

1:35-  2:35 

English  III 

English 
II-A 

History  IV 

2:35-  3:35 

Foreign 
Langu- 
age II 

English 
II-B 

History  I-A 

Science  III 
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X.   6-B   SIX-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  155  to  189) 

A.   Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 

(With  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture) 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English    5  5 

Mathematics — General 

Mathematics   5  5 

History  I — Citizenship   5  5 

Elective  (one): 

Science  I — General   7  5 

Home  Economics  1   10  5 

Agriculture  1   10  5 


22  or  25 


20 


Third  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  in   5 

History  III— United 

States   5 

Agriculture  III    10 

or 

*Foreign  Language  I   5 

Elective  (one): 
Mathematics  III — 

Geometry   5 

Geography   5 

Science  III — Chem- 
istry  7 


20  to  27 


20 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  II   5  5 

**Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra or  General  Mathe- 
matics  5  5 

Science  II — Biology    7  5 

Elective  (one): 

History  II— World   5  5 

Home  Economics  II   10  5 

Agriculture  II    10  5 


22  or  27 


20 


Fourth  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  IV  

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology  

Agriculture  IV  

or 

*Foreign  Language  II  

Science  IV — Physics  

or 

Mathematics  IV  _  


5 
10 

5 
7 


20  or  25 


20 


*Pupils  offering  two  units  of  Home  Economics  or  Agriculture  plus  Biology,  Chem- 
istry and  Physics,  or  four  units  of  Agriculture  are  not  required  to  take  Foreign 
Language. 

**When  the  Mathematics  II  Class  requires  two  sections,  one  section  may  take 
General  Business  Training. 


B.    Suggested  Organization 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

English  I  (2  sections)   10 

English  III   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  II  _   5 


30 


Teacher  C  Periods 
[Principal)  Per  Week 

Mathematics  I  (2  sections)   10 

Mathematics  II   5 

Mathematics  III  or  IV#    5 


20 


#In  alternate  years. 


Periods 

Teacher  B  Per  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  II   5 

History  III   5 

History  IV   5 

English  II   5 


Teacher  D 

Science  I  

Science  II  

Science  III  

Science  IV  


30 

Periods 
Per  Week 

  7 

  7 

  7 

  7 


Geography   5 
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Periods 

Teacher  E  Per  Week 

Home  Economics  I 

(2  sections).-   20 

Home  Economics  II   10 


Periods 

Teacher  F  Per  Week 

Agriculture  I  and  II   10 

Agriculture  III  and  IV.....   10 

Shop  and  Field  Projects   10 


30 


30 


Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Studies  3; 
Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  3.    Total,  16  units. 

XI.  6-C  SIX-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOIi 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  155  to  189) 


A.   Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 

(Including  Home  Economics) 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  I.__   5  6 

Mathematics  I — General 

Mathematics   5  5 

History  I — Citizenship.-.  5  5 

Elective  (one): 

Science  I — General   7  5 

Home  Economics  I*....  10  5 

Latin  1   5  5 


English  II   5  6 

**Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra or  General  Mathe- 
matics  5  5 

Science  II — Biology    7  5 

Elective  (one): 

History  II— World   5  5 

Home  Economics  II   10  5 

Latin  II._   5  5 


Third  Year 


20-25  20 

Periods  Credits 


Fourth  Year 


20-25  20 

Periods  Credits 


English  III  

History  III — United 

States  

Electives  (two): 
Mathematics  III — 

Geometry  

Geography  

Science  III — Chemis- 
try  

Latin  IIL.._  

Second  Foreign 
Language  


English  IV   5  5 

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology   5  5 

Electives  (two): 

Science  IV — Physics   7  5 

Mathematics  IV    5  5 

Latin  IV   5  5 

Second  Foreign 

Language    5  5 


20  or  22  20 


20  or  22  20 


*Pupils  offering  two  units  of  Home  Economics  plus  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics 

are  not  required  to  take  foreign  language. 
**When  the  Mathematics  II  class  has  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  section 

may  take  General  Business  Training. 


B.   Suggested  Organization 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

English  II   5 

English  III   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  II   5 


Periods 

Teacher  B  Per  Week 

Latin  1   5 

Latin  II   5 

Latin  III  or  IV#.    5 

English  I  (2  sections)   10 


25 


25 
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Periods 

Teacher  C  Per  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  II   5 

History  III   5 

History  IV   5 

Geography   5 

30 

Periods 

Teacher  E  Per  Week 

Science  1   7 

Science  II   7 

Science  III   7 

Science  IV   7 


28 


Teacher  D  Periods 
(Principal)  Per  Week 

Mathematics  I  (2  sections)   10 

Mathematics  II   5 

Mathematics  III  or  IV#   5 


Teacher  F 
Home  Economics  I 

(2  sections)  

Home  Economics  II. 


20 

Periods 
Per  Week 


20 
10 


30 


#Given  in  alternate  years. 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Studies  3; 
Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  3.    Total,  16  units. 

Xn.  6-D  SIX-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Average  Daily  Attendance,  155  to  189) 


A.   Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 

(Including  Four  Years  of  Agriculture) 


First  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  I..._   5  5 

Mathematics  I — General 

Mathematics   5  5 

History  I — Citizenship....  5  5 

Elective  (one): 

Science  I — General   7  5 

Agriculture  I*   10  5 

Latin  1   5  5 


Third  Year 


20-25  20 

Periods  Credits 


English  III   5  5 

History  III— United 

States   5  5 

Electives  (two): 
Mathematics  III — 

Geometry   5  5 

Geography   5  5 

Science  III — Chemis- 
try  7  5 

Agriculture  III    10  5 

Latin  IIL_   5  5 

Second  Foreign 
Language   5  5 


20-27 


20 


Second  Year 


Periods  Credits 


English  II   5  5 

**Mathematics  II — Alge- 
bra or  General  Mathe- 
matics  5  5 

Science  II — Biology.   7  5 

Elective  (one): 

History  II— World   5  5 

Agriculture  II..._   10  5 

Latin  II   5  5 


20-25  20 


Fourth  Year  Periods 

English  IV   5 

History  IV — Economics 

and  Sociology   5 

Electives  (two): 

Science  IV — Physics   7 

Mathematics  IV  _   5 

Agriculture  IV   10 

Latin  IV   5 

Second  Foreign 

Language    5 


20-27 


Credits 
5 


20 


*Pupils  offering  two  units  of  Agriculture  plus  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics  or 
four  units  of  Agriculture  are  not  required  to  take  Foreign  Language. 

**When  the  Mathematics  II  has  to  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  section  may 
take  General  Business  Training. 
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B.   Suggested  Organization 


Teacher  A 


Periods 
Per  Week 


English  II   5 

English  III   5 

English  IV   5 

Foreign  Language  1   5 

Foreign  Language  II    5 


25 


Periods 

Teacher  C  Per  Week 

History  I  (2  sections)   10 

History  II   5 

History  III   5 

History  IV   5 

Geography   5 

30 

Periods 

Teacher  E  Per  Week 

Science  1   7 

Science  II   7 

Science  III   7 

Science  IV   7 


28 


Periods 

Teacher  B  Per  Week 

Latin  1   5 

Latin  II   5 

Latin  III  or  IV#..._   5 

English  I  (2  sections)   10 


25 


Teacher  D  Periods 
(Principal)  Per  Week 

Mathematics  I  (2  sections)   10 

Mathematics  II   5 

Mathematics  III  or  IV#   5 


20 


Periods 

Teacher  F  Per  Week 

Agriculture  I  and  II   10 

Agriculture  III  and  IV   10 

Shop  and  Field  Project-   10 


30 


#Given  in  alternate  years. 

Requirements  for  graduation:  English  4;  Mathematics  2;  Social  Studies  3; 
Science  2;  Foreign  Language  2;  Elective  3.    Total,  16  units. 


Xin.    NINE  TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

(Including  Agriculture,  Home  Economics  and  Business  Education) 

A.   Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 


First  Year 
English  I 

Mathematics  I — General  Mathe- 
matics 

History  I — Citizenship 

Elective  (one): 
Agriculture  I 
Home  Economics  I 
Science  I — General 

Third  Year 
English  III 

History  III — United  States 
**Foreign  Language 
Elective  (one): 

Agriculture  III 
Mathematics  III — Geometry 

Geography 

Science  III — Chemistry 


Second  Year 
English  II 

*Mathematics  II — Algebra  or 
General  Mathematics 

Science  II — Biology 

Elective  (one): 
Agriculture  II 
Home  Economics  II 
History  II— World 

Fourth  Year 
English  IV 

History  IV — Economics  and 

Sociology 
**Foreign  Language 
Elective  (one): 

Science  IV — Physics 

Mathematics  IV 

Agriculture  IV 


♦General  Business  Training  may  be  substituted  for  Mathematics  II. 

**Pupils  offering  four  units  of  Agriculture  are  not  required  to  take  foreign  language. 
Pupils  offering  two  units  of  Home  Economics  or  Agriculture  plus  three  units 
of  Science  (General  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics)  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  foreign  language. 
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Commercial  Curriculum 


First  and  second  years  are  the  same  as  regular  curriculum  but  should  in- 
clude General  Business  Training.    See  p.  9,  Publication  187. 


Third  Year 
English  III 

History  III — United  States 
Typewriting  I 

Shorthand  I  or  Bookkeeping  I 


Teacher  A 
5  English 


Fourth  Year 
English  IV 

History  IV — Economics  and 

Sociology 
Shorthand  II  or  two  of  the  fol- 
lowing half  unit  courses:  Sales- 
manship, Business  Law,  Ad- 
vanced Business  Information 
Typewriting  II 

Suggested  Organization  (45  minutes  net  period) 

Teacher  B         Teacher  C         Teacher  D        Teacher  E 
3  English         5  Mathematics  5  History  Commercial 


2  French 


Teacher  F 
{Principal) 
3  History 


Teacher  G 
4  Science 


Teacher  H 

H.  E. 

Science 


Teacher  I 
3  Agr. 


C.   Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

Pkbiods 

5  English 

3  English 

5  Mathematics 

5  Soc.  St. 

Commercial 

2  French 

8:30    8:45  Homb  Room 


8:50-  9:35 

English  II-B 

French  II 

Mathematics 
III 

History  III-A 

Shorthand  II 

9:40-10:25 

EngUsh  IV-B 

Mathematics 
II-B 

General  Business 
Training 

10:30-11:00  Acnvnr  Period:  1  Day— Home  Room  and  Guidance;   1  Day— Clubs; 

1  Day — Assembly;  2  Days — Health  and  Physical  Education, 


11:05-11:50 

English  II-A 

History  III-B 

Typmg 

11:55-12:40 

English  IV-A 

English  III-A 

Mathematics 
IV 

Geography 

Typing 

12:40-  1:10  Noon  Recess 


1:15-  2:00 

English  I-B 

English  III-B 

Mathematics 
I-A 

History  II 

Salesmanship,  etc. 

2:05-  2:50 

Mathematics 
I-B 

Shorthand 

2:55-  3:40 

English  I-A 

French  I 

History  I-B 

Bookkeeping 
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Periods 

Teacher  F 
(Principal) 
3  History 

Teacher  G 
4  Science 

Teacher  H 
2  Home  Economics 
1  Biology 

Teacher  I 
3  Agriculture 

8:30-  8:45                                                 Home  Room 

8:50-  9:35 

Science  II-A 

Home  Economics  I 

Agriculture  I 

9:40-10:25 

History  IV-A 

Laboratory 
Science  II-A 
(Mon.  &  Wed.) 

Home  Economics  I 

Agriculture  I 

10:30-11:00  Activitt  Period:  1  Day— Home  Room  and  Guidance;   1  Day— Clubs; 

1  Day — ^Assembly;                       2  Days — Health  and  Physical  Education. 

11:05-11:50 

Science  I 

Home  Economics  II 

Agriculture  II 

11:55-12:40 

Home  Economics  II 

Agriculture  II 

12:40-  1:10                                             Noon  Recess 

1:15-  2:00 

History  IV-B 

Science  IV-A 

Agriculture  III 

2:05-  2:50 

History  I-A 

Laboratory 
Science  IV-A 
(Mon.  &  Wed.) 
Laboratory 
Science  IV-B 
(Tues.  &  Thur.) 

Science  II-B 

Agriculture  III 

2:55-  3:40 

Science  IV-B 

Laboratory 
Science  II-B 
(Mon.  &  Wed.) 

Some  Suggestions  Relative  to  Organization  of  Twelfth  Grade 

In  order  to  provide  more  adequate  educational  opportunities  for  high 
school  boys  and  girls,  a  twelfth  grade  may  be  added  to  our  public  schools 
when  sufficient  funds  become  available  for  this  purpose. 

If  a  twelfth  grade  is  provided,  the  school  may  be  organized  according  to 
the  6-3-3  plan — a  six  year  elementary  school,  a  junior  high  school  composed 
of  grades  7,  8  and  9,  and  a  senior  high  school  composed  of  grades  10,  11,  and 
12.  Or  the  school  may  be  organized  on  the  6-2-4  plan,  the  7-5  plan,  or  the  6-6 
plan.  In  a  6-6  plan  the  elementary  school  consists  of  the  first  six  grades 
and  the  high  school  of  the  last  six  grades  or  years. 

A  curriculum  for  the  high  school,  including  grade  12,  has  been  suggested 
on  p.  113  of  this  bulletin. 

Any  curriculum  adopted  should  have  as  its  purpose  the  meeting  of  the 
needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  school.  These  needs  will  differ  somewhat 
in  various  communities  in  the  State,  and  the  offerings  in  any  particular 
school  should  reflect  such  needs. 
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In  planning  for  a  twelfth  grade  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
number  of  teachers  which  must  be  employed.  This  can  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  one  teacher  for  each  thirty  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.  For 
example:  If  60  pupils  are  promoted  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twelfth  grade 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  two  teachers  over  and  above  the  number  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  other  high  school  grades.  In  some  schools  it  will  be 
possible  to  absorb  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  but  this  cannot  be  done  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  twelfth  grade  can  be  figured, 
first  of  all,  in  terms  of  the  salary  to  be  paid  each  teacher  employed,  plus  the 
usual  operating  expense. 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  GRADES  SEVEN  TO  TWELVE 


Seventh  Grade 

Required 

English 

Social  Studies — Geography  and 

History 
Mathematics 
Science  and  Health 
Art — two  periods 

Public  School  Music — three  periods 
Physical  Education — three  periods 

Eighth  Grade 

Elective 

Home  Economics — two  periods 
Agriculture — two  periods 
Industrial  Arts — two  periods 

Required 

English 

Mathematics — General  Mathematics 

Social  Studies — Geography  and  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  and 
North  Carolina 

Science — General  Science 

Physical  Education 

Elective 

Home  Economics — three  periods 
Industrial  Arts — three  periods 
Agriculture — three  periods 
Music — two  periods 
Art — two  periods 


Ninth  Grade 

Required 

English 

Social  Studies — Citizenship,  includ- 
ing a  study  of  vocations 
Science — Biology 
Physical  Education 

Elective 
Home  Economics 
Agriculture 
Industrial  Arts 

Mathematics — Algebra  or  General 

Mathematics 
General  Business  Training 
Music 
Art 

Latin  I 
Tenth  Grade 

Required 

English 

Social  Studies — World  History 
Physical  Education 

Elective 

Agriculture 
Home  Economics 

French  I  or  other  modern  language 
Latin  II 

Mathematics — Plane  Geometry 

Science — Chemistry 

Typewriting  (For  secretarial  course 

only) 
Music 
Art 
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Eleventh  Grade 

Required 

English 

Social  Studies — American  History 
Physical  Education 

Elective 

English — two  of  the  following  half-unit  courses:  Speech,  Dramatics,  Journal- 
ism, Creative  Writing,  American  or  English  Literature. 

Mathematics — two  of  the  following  half -unit  courses:  Algebra,  Solid  Geom- 
etry, Trigonometry,  Business  Arithmetic. 

Science — Chemistry  or  Physics 

French  II  or  other  modern  language 

Latin  III 

Business  Education — See  courses  outlined  in  Publication  187,  "Course  of 

Study  in  Business  Education  for  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina" 
Industrial  Arts  or  Vocational  Education 

Home  Economics — advanced  course  in  home-making  for  girls 

Agriculture — advanced 

Geography — Commercial  Geography 

Music 

Art 

Twelfth  Grade 

Required 

English — two  of  the  following  half-unit  courses:  Speech,  Dramatics,  Journal- 
ism, Creative  Writing,  American  or  English  Literature 
Social  Studies — Economics  and  Sociology,  or  Problems  of  Democracy 
Physical  Education 

Elective 

Agriculture — advanced 

Home  Economics — advanced  course  in  home-making  for  girls 
Mathematics — two  of  the  following  half-unit  courses:  Algebra,  Solid  Geom- 
etry, Trigonometry,  Business  Arithmetic 
Science — Physics  or  Senior  Science 
French  III  or  other  modern  language 
Latin  IV 

Business  Education — See  courses  outlined  in  Publication  187 

Industrial  Arts  or  Vocational  Education 

Elementary  Psychology — one-half  unit 

Music 

Art 

During  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  operation  of  a  twelve  year  program,  to 
take  care  of  pupils  who  complete  the  eleven  year  program  as  now  organized, 
schools  might  offer  the  following: 

English — two  half-unit  courses  as  suggested  above 

Social  Studies — one  of  the  following:  Problems  of  Democracy;  North  Caro- 
lina, economic  and  social;  Contemporary  Problems 
Mathematics — two  half-unit  courses  as  suggested  above 
Other  subjects  suggested  as  elective  in  grades  ten  and  eleven  above. 
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Summer  High  Schools 

Some  schools  in  the  State  operate  summer  high  schools,  the  sort  of  school 
which  is  run  over  and  above  the  regular  session  of  eight  or  nine  months, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  conditions.  Where  such  a  school  is 
operated  the  work  should  be  organized  according  to  the  following  acceptable 
standards,  so  that  the  proper  amount  of  credit  may  be  given: 

Credit  for  neio  work.  A  unit's  credit  for  new  work  in  summer  school 
should  be  given  on  a  basis  of  120  clock  hours  of  recitation  work,  the  same 
as  in  regular  session.  If  a  student  takes  one  subject  for  6  weeks,  5  days  per 
week,  4  hours  per  day  (2  hours  each  of  recitation  and  supervised  study), 
one  unit's  credit  may  be  given. 

Credit  for  make-up  work.  Credit  for  a  subject  on  which  both  semesters 
were  failed  should  be  given  on  the  same  basis  as  for  new  work.  In  case  a 
pupil  has  failed  only  one  semester  of  a  subject,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
remove  the  deficiency  on  a  basis  of  30  recitation  hours'  work  per  half  unit 
of  credit.  A  normal  pupil  should  be  able  to  secure  credit  for  half-units  in 
two  subjects  in  a  six-weeks'  session.  Specifically,  if  a  pupil  takes  one  subject 
for  six  weeks,  5  days  per  week,  one  hour  per  day,  one-half  of  a  unit's  credit 
may  be  given.  In  one  summer  term  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  take  only 
one  new  subject  or  two  make-up  subjects. 

PRACTICES  AND  PROCEDURES  FOR  GUIDING  THE 
LEARNING  PROCESS 

A.    Get  acquainted  with  your  group  of  pupils  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
group  by: 

1.  Visiting  the  homes  of  the  children  before  school  starts,  where  at  all 
possible,  perhaps  the  preceding  spring. 

2.  Finding  out  the  child's  health  and  intellectual  condition  from  as  many 
reliable  sources  as  possible — mother,  former  teacher,  health  cards, 
permanent  record  cards,  nurse,  questionnaire  to  pupils  and  parents, 
etc. 

3.  Discussing  with  each  child  and  with  the  group  the  likes  and  dislikes 
in  the  content  subjects  and  in  life  in  general. 

4.  Finding  out  his  special  abilities  and  interests  from  his  previous  school, 
play,  and  home  experience,  especially  those  which  offer  much  oppor- 
tunity for  original  planning  and  execution  through  such  means  as: 
(a)  Previous  school  reports;  (b)  informal  discussion  about  vocation, 
home  and  community  experiences;  (c)  written  biographies  (indi- 
vidual) or  personality  records;  (d)  discussion  of  present  interests; 
(e)  acquainting  the  children  with  the  units  in  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  and  with  the  work  other  children  have  done;  (f)  telling  or 
writing  of  plans  for  vocation,  recreation,  or  profession. 

5.  Preparing  a  written  record  by  individuals  of  what  you  have  found  out. 
For  example,  in  one  school  each  teacher  prepares  an  informal  per- 
sonality study  of  all  of  her  pupils,  which  is  attached  to  the  annual 
scholarship  record.    Here  are  some  samples: 

A — does  very  nice  work.  He  could  be  an  A  pupil,  I  believe,  if  you 
can  arouse  him  into  taking  an  active  part  in  all  the  class  work.  He 
seems  to  do  his  work  simply  as  a  task  put  before  him  that  he  wants 
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PHILOSOPHY  EXPRESSED  IN  TERMS  OF 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  TEACHING 

These  characteristics  are  stated  as  questions  and  are  to  guide  the  teacher  in  an  evaluation 
of  her  own  practices. 

1.  Is  my  program  planned  to  secure  the  development  of  a  well-rounded  functioning  per- 
sonality for  each  child? 

2.  Do  I  encourage  the  development  and  practice  of  good  health  habits  in  all  school  activities? 

3.  Is  the  physical  environment  of  my  school,  lighting,  heating,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and 
sanitation,  conducive  to  satisfactory  health  and  school  work? 

4.  Is  my  school  free  from  emotional  strain? 

5.  Is  my  school  a  cooperative,  happy  working  group? 

6.  Is  my  attitude  one  of  sympathetic  understanding  of  children's  problems? 

7.  Do  I  practice  democratic  relations  with  the  children  under  my  direction? 

8.  Do  I  actively  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  school  is  life — not  preparation  for  life? 

9.  Do  I  plan  to  get  the  best  social  development  for  the  child  from  school  life? 

10.  Do  I  foster  cooperation  in  all  school  activities? 

11.  Do  I  encourage  courtesy  in  all  personal  relationships? 

12.  Do  I  fully  realize  that  every  child  should  progress,  at  a  rate  commensurate  with  his  own 
capacity  and  ability? 

13.  Do  I  lead  each  child  to  participate,  making  contributions  approximate  to  his  ability  level? 

14.  Do  I  develop  standards  of  acceptable  behavior  in  every  situation? 

15.  Is  my  most  effective  teaching  done  during  the  pupil-teacher  planning  period? 

16.  Do  I  in  practice  subscribe  to  this  statement,  "Time  is  more  profitably  spent  on  planning 
than  on  testing?" 

17.  Is  time  alloted  for  the  child  to  have  experiences  or  activities  in  relation  to  his  learning? 

18.  Do  I  see  that  educational  experiences  are  teacher-pupil  selected  and  planned  so  care- 
fully that  each  child  is  challenged  to  greater  achievement? 

19.  Do  I  provide  problems  pertinent  to  the  child  which  stimulate  independent  thinking  as 
well  as  group  thinking? 

20.  Do  I  teach  children  to  use  the  scientific  methods  of  solving  problems? 

21.  Do  I  provide  frequent  periods  for  evaluation  of  individual  as  well  as  group  results,  thereby 
raising  pupil  standards? 

22.  Do  I  individualize  the  tool  subjects  of  learning  so  that  the  child  of  high  intelligence  may 
progress  rapidly,  working  independently,  thereby  conserving  his  time  for  additional 
worthwhile  experiences? 

23.  Do  I  surround  the  child  with  opportunities  for  enrichment  and  the  development  of  ap- 
preciations? 

24.  Do  I  provide  continuous  experiences  which  serve  to  broaden  the  child's  horizon? 

25.  Do  I  provide  a  wide  variety  of  experiences  and  materials  for  exploration  and  use? 

26.  Do  I  provide  situations  in  which  every  child  meets  with  success  more  often  than  failure 
and  in  which  credit  is  given  for  progress  made  whether.the  amount  is  great  or  small? 

27.  Do  I  provide  for  that  form  of  educational  guidance  resulting  in  the  development  of  pupil 
responsibility  and  independence? 

28.  Does  every  child  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  every  other  child  in  his  class  or  group? 

29.  Do  I  have  and  exercise  the  degree  of  patience  necessary  to  give  each  child  the  time  to 
experience  learning  rather  than  to  merely  accept  dictation? 

30.  Do  I  make  the  best  possible  use  of  community  experiences  essential  to  the  development 
of  wholesome  school  and  home  relationships? 

ADAPTED  WITH  SLIGHT  CHANGES  AND  ADDITIONS  FROM  THE  CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 
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to  finish  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  he  will  have  some  spare  time  in 
which  to  follow  his  own  interests.  He  likes  to  read,  draw,  build 
models,  and  collect  stamps.  Often  when  you  speak  to  him  he  seems 
not  to  hear  because  his  mind  is  otherwise  occupied.  Sometimes  he 
pretends  not  to  hear;  then  answers  you  in  a  loud  tone,  as  if  startled, 
a  most  annoying  habit  which  I  always  intended  to  break  and  never 
got  around  to  for  having  so  many  other  children  in  worse  need  of 

help.    Maybe  you  can  shape  him  up  a  bit  Home  condition  not 

very  good.  Mother  a  Frenchwoman — war  bride — who  has  heart  trouble 
and  momentarily  expects  to  have  a  bad  attack. 

M — will  impress  you  at  first  as  a  very  slow  pupil,  but  if  you  will 
give  her  a  little  personal  attention  and  encouragement  she  will  strive 
mightily  and  make  most  satisfying  improvements.  Seat  her  near  the 
front  as  her  eyes  are  poor.  Her  reading  ability  is  far  beyond  her 
grade  except  in  reading  for  details. 

References : 

Publication  No.  189,  p.  12,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Moeller  and  others.    Personal  Problems  in  School  Management,  pp. 

263-279.  Newson. 
Growth  and  Development:  The  Basis  of  Educational  Programs. 

Progressive  Education  Association,  319  West  Nineteenth  Street, 

New  York  City. 
Ingram.    Education  of  the  Slow  Learning  Child.  World. 
Douglas-Boardman.    Supervision  of  Secondary  Schools.  Houghton. 
Bossing.    Progressive  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School. 

Houghton. 

Brooks.    Psychology  of  Adolescence.  Houghton. 
Harrison.    Reading  Readiness.  Houghton. 
Monroe-Backus.    Remedial  Reading.  Houghton. 

B.  Get  acquainted  with  the  community  by: 

1.  Interviewing  school  board  members,  superintendent,  supervisors,  prin- 
cipals. 

2.  Interviewing  people  of  the  community. 

3.  Reading,  pictures,  maps,  graphs,  and  books  on  history  and  industry 
of  community. 

4.  Writing  for  information  on  welfare. 

5.  Collecting  and  organizing  a  library  of  material  about  the  community. 

6.  Deciding  on  high  and  weak  spots  culturally  and  economically,  and  on 
what  you  can  do  about  it  in  your  long  and  short-time  planning. 

References  : 

Publication  No.  189,  p.  130.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Koopman.  Community  Interview  Survey  Schedule.  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.    Lansing,  Michigan. 

Moeller  and  others.  Personal  Problems  in  School  Management,  pp. 
69-80.  Newson. 

Porter.    The  Teacher  and  the  New  School.  World. 

Otto  and  Hamrin.    Co-Curricular  Activities.  Appleton-Century. 

Sorokin.    Social  and  Cultural  Dynamics.    Vol.  I.  American. 

C.  Develop  several  preliminary  plans  covering  large  areas  of  child  ex- 
periences by: 

1.  Listing  all  the  centers  of  interest  (child  problems,  unit  of  work,  etc.) 
revealed  in  the  above  survey  in  the  order  in  which  they  touch  upon 
those  of  the  largest  number. 

2.  Comparing  with  the  topics  on  problems  considered  socially  valuable, 
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as  they  have  been  agreed  upon  among  experienced  educators,  psycholo- 
gists, and  sociologists. 

References  : 

a.  Modern  Courses  of  Study  and  Curriculum  Reports,  such  as: 

A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  of  the  North  Carolina  Public 
Schools,  Publication  No.  189.  North  Carolina  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  Guide  to  Child  Development  in  the  Primary  Unit.  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Sacramento,  California. 

A  Guide  to  Child  Development  in  the  Intermediate  Unit.  State 
Department  of  Education,  Sacramento,  California. 

Virginia  State  Course  of  Study.  State  Board  of  Education,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

b.  Professional  books,  such  as: 

Schorling-McCluskey.    Education  and  Social  Trends.  World. 
Thompson.    Training  Girls  for  Arts  Vocations.    Clarke,  Irwin 

and  Company,  Ltd. 
Tippett.    Schools  for  a  Growing  Democracy.  Ginn. 
Harap  and  others.    The  Changing  Curriculum.  Appleton-Cen- 

tury. 

Rugg.    American  Life  and  the  Curriculum.  Ginn. 

Saucier.    Introduction  to  Modern  Views  of  Education.  Ginn. 

Pringle.    The  Junior  High  School.  McGraw. 

3.  Determining  upon  a  means  of  evaluating,  usually  upon  certain  desir- 
able goals  and  standards  (changes  that  should  occur  in  the  growth 
of  the  children  as  a  whole  and  as  individuals). 

References : 

Units  of  Subject  Matter  Chart.    Board  of  Education,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  10^ 

Attainment   Chart  in  Reading.    Board   of  Education,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  10^ 

Oral  Composition  Scale.  Board  of  Education,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  10^. 
Consumer  Buying  in  the  Educational  Program  of  Homemaking. 

Ofiice  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior.  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Moeller.    Personal  Problems  in  School  Management,  pp.  134-186. 
Newson. 

Harap  and  others.    The  Changing  Curriculum.  Appleton-Century. 
Croxton.    Science  and  the  Elementary  School.  McGraw. 

4.  Tentatively  selecting  the  unit  problem  (or  problems)  and  the  sub- 
unit  problems  most  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  largest  number  of 
pupils  and  which,  in  the  light  of  the  common  or  greatest  good,  proba- 
bly should  be  raised. 

5.  Making  a  survey  and  selecting  all  of  the  available  sources  of  material 
for  both  pupil  and  teacher  which  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  unit 
problem  and  sub-problems,  such  as:  (a)  Printed  materials — pictures, 
maps,  charts,  globes,  textbooks,  supplementary  books,  pamphlets;  (b) 
people  to  interview  in  school,  out  of  school;  (c)  possible  movies, 
radio  programs;  (d)  places  to  visit  in  school,  out  of  school;  (e) 
needed  raw  materials,  illustrative  exhibits — ink,  crayon,  cloth,  paper, 
clay,  plaster,  water  color,  soil,  metals,  and  wood. 

6.  Determining  upon:  (a)  Several  possible  approaches  or  situations 
which  may  naturally  give  use  to  the  problem  or  sub-problems;  (b) 
possible  activities  for  individuals  and  groups  that  may  be  engaged  in; 
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(c)  possible  ways  of  summarizing  and  organizing  into  a  meaningful 
whole  for  the  children. 
7.  Putting  the  whole  into  a  written  form  for  convenient  reference,  noting 
all  possible  anticipated  changes  that  might  occur. 

References  : 

Washburn.    Adjusting  the  School  to  the  Child.  World. 
Rugg.    The  Child  Centered  School.  World. 

Alexander  and  others.    Extracurricular  Activities  for  the  Elemen- 
tary School.  Webster. 

Test  the  preliminary  plan  in  actual  classroom  procedure,  always  keeping 
in  mind  that  there  may  ever  arise  the  need  for  revising  the  plan,  step 
by  step,  as  the  children  participate,  developing  new  angles  of  interests 
and  experiencing  new  needs  in  a  real  situation,  and  observing  these 
simple  rules  of  democratic  living: 

1.  Constantly  check  self  on  knowledge  of  each  individual. 

2.  Inform  children  of  other  children's  experiences  and  what  other  people 
think  they  should  know.  (Consult  Publication  No.  189  and  other  up- 
to-date  curricula  and  course  of  study  reports.) 

3.  Help  them  choose  the  interest  to  be  pursued. 

4.  Help  children  formulate  or  state  problems  related  to  interest.  (Ob- 
jectives.) 

5.  Help  children  make  plans  (daily,  weekly,  long-time)  for  solving  prob- 
lems— giving  needed  activities,  materials,  and  committees:  (a) 
Through  reading;  (b)  through  planning  groups;  (c)  through  excur- 
sions and  exhibits. 

6.  Help  children  choose,  appoint,  or  assign  duties. 

7.  Help  children  to  organize  as  they  go  along  and  in  a  final  way  so  as  to 
permit  them  to  see  the  whole  and  its  parts. 

8.  In  planning  with  children  develop  these  types  from  the  sources  men- 
tioned above:  (a)  The  yearly  plan  or  skeleton;  (b)  an  orientation 
or  interest-arousing  plan  for  first  day;  (c)  the  large  unit  in  area  of 
experience;  (d)  daily  plans  (day  by  day);  (e)  weekly  plans,  if 
needed. 

9.  Continue  throughout  activity  to  read  and  study  yourself,  to  open  up 
an  ever  extending  field  of  personal  experience. 

Using  the  Course  of  Study.    {Publication  No.  189). 

The  State  curriculum  report  is  a  skeleton  record  of  what  classroom 
teachers  consider  their  best  experiences.  Topics,  problems,  and  problem- 
solving  procedures,  which  have  functioned  in  other  situations  will  not 
necessarily  be  useful  in  future  situations.  Certainly  they  may  offer 
suggestions  as  to  possibilities  for  the  future,  but  while  most  child  objec- 
tives and  characteristics  are  of  a  universal  nature,  the  immediate 
materials  and  activities  which  satisfy  these  are  determined  by  local  facil- 
ities and  individual  capacities. 

It  is  well  to  define  terms  so  that  we  may  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  integration : 

"The  terms  correlation  and  integration  are  used  loosely  to  cover  all 
sorts  of  attempts  to  establish  connections  between  the  various  subjects 
of  school  and  college  study.  More  strictly,  correlation,  fusion,  and  inte- 
gration form  a  series  of  progressive  intensity. 
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"Correlation  may  be  so  slight  as  casual  attention  to  related  materials 
in  other  subjects,  for  example,  noting  while  reading  the  spirited,  polished, 
superficial  verse  of  the  Cavalier  Poets  the  ideals  and  social  graces  of  the 
cavalier  as  studied  in  history.  Correlation  becomes  a  bit  more  intense 
when  it  is  planned  in  advance  to  make  the  materials  of  one  subject 
interpret  the  problems  or  topics  of  another. 

"Fusion  designates  the  combination  of  two  subjects,  usually  under  the 
same  instructor  or  instructors;  supposedly  the  partners  are  equal,  but 
usually  one  dominates  and  uses  the  other.  One  of  the  most  common 
fusions  is  the  blending  of  literature  and  history,  the  history,  which  has 
the  more  definite  outline,  usually  dominating.  Fusion  may  extend  to  the 
combination  of  a  whole  group  of  subjects,  for  example,  literature,  music, 
dancing,  architecture,  plastic  arts,  and  graphic  arts.  Such  courses  are 
organized  by  common  principles,  common  themes,  or  other  common 
elements  of  the  subjects  included. 

"Integration  is  the  unification  of  all  study  (and  other  experience). 
It  comes  about,  for  the  most  part,  not  through  conscious  combining  of 
different  subjects  or  activities  but  through  the  initiation  of  vital  activi- 
ties which  reach  out  into  various  fields  and  absorb  subject  content  as  the 
roots  of  a  tree  absorb  food  from  the  soil — without  regard  to  fences  on 
the  surface.  Complete  integration  has  not  yet  been  achieved  anywhere, 
and  may  not  be  desirable.  The  closest  approaches  to  complete  integra- 
tion are  some  of  the  progressive-school  units  in  which  such  a  purpose  as 
the  provision  of  milk  and  other  needs  for  the  children  of  an  indigent 
family  dominates  the  work  of  a  group  for  weeks,  subject-matter  divisions 
being  ignored  and  any  material  used  whenever  it  serves  the  group 
purpose." — An  Experience  Curriculum  in  English.  English  Monograph 
No.  4.    National  Council  Teachers  of  English.    Appleton-Century,  1935. 

MEASURING  PROGRESS 

PROMOTION 

A.  Survey  scholarship  record  refiected  in  daily,  monthly,  and  annual  reports: 

1.  Does  it  indicate  fairly  consistent  achievement  on  the  part  of  each 
individual? 

2.  Does  it  for  the  most  part  indicate  probable  success  on  the  next  level? 

3.  Determine  reasons  for  any  excellencies  or  failures  which  appear  there. 

a.  Do  the  failures  occur  in  subjects  or  activities  where  lack  of  ability 
to  study  would  most  likely  cause  failure? 

b.  What  other  factor  or  factors  (irregular  study  hours,  inadequate 
background,  insufficient  time,  reading  difficulties,  poor  teaching, 
lack  of  books  and  supplies,  attendance,  home  environment,  etc.) 
probably  entered  into  the  failure? 

B,  Consider  the  program  of  work  with  which  each  child  has  been  concerned: 

1.  Has  it  been  suited  to  his  interests?   His  capacities? 

2.  Has  he  formed  economical  habits  of  work  and  study? 

3.  Can  you  yourself  through  his  interests  and  abilities  plan  a  better  way 
of  developing  the  particular  personality  from  the  point  where  he  now 
is  to  the  point  to  which  you  think  he  can  and  should  attain? 
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C.  Consider  attendance  record: 

1.  Does  it  show  regular  or  irregular  attendance? 

2.  Does  it  show  illness — temporary,  chronic  or  epidemic — which  may 
account  for  certain  deficiencies? 

3.  What  other  factors  affect  this  record? 

D.  Consider  home  environment: 

Does  it  explain  the  presence  or  lack  of  definite  valuable  interests  and 
habits? 

E.  Consider  the  age  of  the  child — chronological,  social,  mental: 

1.  Has  he  been  retained  before  in  this  grade?  If  so,  will  he  be  definitely 
benefited  by  further  retention? 

2.  Will  this  affect  his  attitude  toward  the  teacher  and  his  work  so  un- 
favorably as  to  militate  against  success? 

3.  Will  he  be  mentally  and  socially  out  of  his  group  if  he  repeats  the 
grade? 

4.  Does  the  school  organization  promise  to  make  the  most  of  his  special 
interests  and  abilities?   To  develop  new  ones? 

F.  Consider  the  problem  of  work  and  the  teacher  or  teachers  with  whom 
he  will  work: 

1.  Is  it  probable  that  he  will  gain  more  in  the  new  situation? 

2.  If  retention  and  promotion  seem  to  be  of  no  particular  value,  can  he 
be  taken  care  of  in  a  special  group  where  special  problems  of  scholar- 
ship or  behavior  are  given  definite  consideration? 

G.  Consider  the  score  made  on  standard  tests: 

Does  his  achievement  in  the  standard  testing  program  compare  favor- 
ably with  others  in  his  same  grade,  or  those  who  have  had  similar 
opportunities? 

H.  Consider  his  various  abilities,  attitudes,  and  understandings  as  set  up 
in  the  suggested  scale  below:  Can  he  approximate  the  appropriate  level? 
If  not,  can  he  make  a  fair  start  toward  the  list  of  achievements? 

A  SCALE  OF  ATTAINMENTS  BY  GRADE  LEVELS  TO  HELP  GUIDE 
TEACHER  ESTIMATE 

It  is  good  practice  to  have  in  mind  a  definite  set  of  values  stated  in 
simple  terms  of  meanings,  attitudes  and  appreciations,  skills,  abilities,  and 
possibly  habits, — progressive  in  nature,  and  having  observable  evidences  of 
achievement.  In  general  a  child  should  for  his  age  and  social  level  be  able 
to: 

1.  Show  in  a  measure  how  each  of  the  activities  pursued  contributes  to 
the  fullness  and  efficiency  of  living. 

2.  Promote,  conserve,  and  appreciate  beauty  in  his  surroundings. 

3.  Select  and  participate  in  worthy  activities  for  himself  and  group. 

4.  Plan  in  part  his  own  work  and  play,  and  work  by  the  plan  with 
reasonable  success. 

5.  Stick  to  desirable  tasks  until  finished. 

6.  Suspend  judgment  until  evidence  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conclusion. 

7.  Satisfy  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  world  about  him. 
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For  those  who  need  help  in  setting  up  detailed  lists  of  attainments  the 
following  references  are  given  from  PulUcation  1S9,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C: 

General — pp.  16-19. 

Reading — pp.  46-53. 

Oral  and  Writteii  Language— ^ip.  So,  90,  92,  94,  96,  116,  123,  126,  129. 
Mathematics— x>i>.  152-154,  155-156,  158-159,  163,  165,  167,  169,  171,  172-174. 

Social  Studies — 

History— pp.  194,  196-197,  202,  213,  218,  227,  228,  229,  230,  231,  232,  234, 
236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  242-244,  246,  247. 

Geography— 252-25S,  260-264.  264-267,  268-271,  272-277. 

Citizenship— pp.  2S0-2S1,  291-294,  309-311. 
Health— lip.  391-396,  399-400. 
Xatural  Scie?ice— pp.  339,  351,  370. 

Physical  Education — See  pp.  411-423  and  Physical  Education  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools — Xeilsen  and  Van  Hagen. 
Art—vv-  430-434. 
Music — pp.  467-470,  492. 

Vocational  Education — pp.  499-501  and  Home  Economics  Education  for 
High  Schools.  Publication  204,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  SUGGESTED  SCALE  OF  ABILITIES  FOR  GRADUATION  FROM 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Fine  Arts 

Art.    Ability  to: 

1.  Select  articles — clothing,  furniture,  books,  homes,  etc. — for  every- 
day use  that  have  good  line,  proportion,  and  color. 

2.  Secure  reasonable  accuracy  in  modeling  or  carving  the  shape  and 
proportion  of  objects. 

3.  Create  designs  for  and  accent  the  outline  of  bowls,  vases,  etc.,  with 
appropriate  lines  and  color. 

4.  Use  the  human  and  animal  figure  in  various  positions  to  illustrate 
or  to  express  original  ideas. 

5.  Design,  cut.  or  draw  letters  to  use  on  signs,  posters,  letters,  etc. 

6.  Classify  buildings  according  to  social  activities  for  which  they  are 
designed. 

7.  Design  on  a  scale  and  construct  simple  models  of  buildings  suited 
to  life's  typical  activities. 

S.  Design  in  detail  simple  plans  for  parks,  parkways,  gardens,  flower 
beds,  etc. 

9.  Approximate  color  in  flowers,  trees,  and  scenes  representing  the 
different  seasons. 

10.  Make  simple  arrangement  of  flowers,  furniture,  drapery,  etc.,  for 
a  room. 

11.  Arrange  scenery  and  stage  furniture  with  the  proper  balance  of  light 
and  dark. 

12.  Select  or  design  stage  scenery  and  costume  observing  art  principles. 

13.  Recognize  and  use  when  possible  colors  best  suited  to  the  individual. 

14.  Plan  harmonious  color  schemes  for  a  variety  of  life  situations — 
local  entertainments,  too  dark  classrooms,  too  light  rooms,  etc. 

15.  Indicate  an  elementary  knowledge  of  vocational  and  professional 
possibilities  in  the  art  field. 

Music.    Ability  to: 

1.  Sing  with  enjoyment  a  number  of  songs  of  musical,  literary,  com- 
munity, national,  and  other  worthy  interests. 

2.  Analyze  the  aspects  of  beauty  and  expressions  in  compositions  with 
attention  to  origin,  textual  meaning  and  style,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  intelligent  musical  taste  and  judgment. 

3.  Understand  essential  facts  of  elementary  theory. 
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4.  Explain  any  feature  of  the  notation  contained  in  songs  of  basal 
text. 

5.  Sing  with  greater  facility  three-part  songs. 

6.  Participate  cooperatively  in  choral  and  instrumental  groups  which 
the  school  provides. 

7.  Sing  from  bass  clef,  if  group  is  ready. 

8.  Discuss  the  important  musical  events,  especially  those  taking  place 
in  North  Carolina  and  other  states,  including  broadcasts  of  good 
music. 

Language  Arts 

Language  and  Grammar.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Speak  easily  and  correctly  in  connection  with  everyday  experience: 
e.g.,  (a)  conversing  with  a  guest  of  the  family,  an  agent,  or  other 
business  persons;  (b)  using  the  telephone;  (c)  making  and  answer- 
ing inquiries;  (d)  giving  short  announcements  and  talks  to  clubs, 
class  assemblies,  and  social  gatherings. 

2.  Select  and  outline  content  material  for  effective  class  and  special 
reports:  (a)  Take  good  notes  on  library,  other  reference  reading, 
and  public  addresses;  (b)  prepare  grade  assignments  in  outline 
form  for  all  school  subjects;  (c)  outline  and  produce  an  original 
play  of  simple  construction;  (d)  outline  and  give  an  original  talk. 

3.  Write  correctly  and  with  individual  style:  (a)  Business  and  social 
letters;  (b)  descriptions;  (c)  bulletin  board  and  newspaper  an- 
nouncements. 

4.  Produce  habitually  correct  form  in  sentence  structure,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  indentation,  spelling,  penmanship,  abbreviations,  page 
arrangement,  and  other  technicalities  expected  of  child  who  has 
finished  the  elementary  grade. 

5.  Identify  and  use  well  various  language  types  according  to  purpose; 
argument,  debate,  petition,  conversation,  and  such  other  creative 
writings  as  stories,  poems,  short  plays,  songs,  games. 

Beading.    Ability  to: 

1.  Use  reading  readiness  as  a  means  of  more  effective  reading — 

(a)  Shows  an  interest  in  all  reading  activities. 

(b)  Uses  library  wisely  to  satisfy  reading  interests. 

(c)  Knows  and  uses  correctly  a  wide  choice  of  words  in  conversa- 
tion and  in  all  written  work. 

(d)  Organizes  ideas  gained  from  wide  reading. 

(e)  Reads  and  is  able  to  reproduce  the  central  thought  and  support- 
ing details  of  a  selection. 

(f)  Enunciates  clearly  so  others  can  understand. 

(g)  Sits  while  reading  so  light  will  shine  properly  on  book,  and 
holds  book  correct  distance  from  eyes. 

2.  Use  fundamental  habits  and  skills,  attitudes  and  abilities  necessary 
for  effective  reading — 

(a)  Has  desirable  practices  and  behavior  in  word  recognition  and 
also  in  recognizing  groups  of  words. 

(b)  Reads  sufiiciently  well  to  take  standard  tests  in  speed  and  ac- 
curacy making  standard  scores.  Rate  of  reading  about  200  to 
250  words  per  minute. 

(c)  Desirable  practices  and  behavior  in  the  recognition  of  the 
sentence  as  a  unit  of  thought. 

(1)  Shows  without  hesitation  continuity  of  thought  in  succes- 
sive sentences. 

(2)  Realizes  that  paragraph  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  related 
sentences  which  express  a  central  idea. 

(d)  Desirable  practices  and  behavior  in  intelligent  interpretation. 

(1)  Reads  and  is  able  to  carry  out  directions  in  assignments. 

(2)  Reads  and  is  able  to  select  main  thoughts  and  central  ideas. 

(3)  Reads  and  is  able  to  organize  materials  around  the  central 
thought  unit  of  a  story. 
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3.  Use  reading  as  a  means  of  developing  a  love  of  and  a  permanent 
interest  in  reading — 

(a)  Desires  to  collect  and  own  books  and  enjoys  sharing  them  with 
others. 

(b)  Knows  the  purposes  of  the  library  and  uses  library  intelligently. 

(c)  Realizes  and  uses  reading  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  forms 
of  entertainment. 

(d)  Uses  reading  in  extending  interest  in  new  fields  of  learning. 

(e)  Reads  aloud  sufficiently  well  that  the  audience  may  understand 
directions,  instructions,  announcements,  programs,  and  other 
information. 

(f)  Holds  body  in  a  pleasing  manner  while  reading  to  an  audience 
and  cultivates  and  uses  a  pleasing  reading  voice. 

4.  Use  reading  in  connection  with  all  school  activities  in  all  areas  of 
reading. 

Spelling.    AMUty  to: 

1.  Spell  correctly  in  all  writing  activities. 

2.  Use  the  dictionary  habitually. 

3.  Show  continuously  increasing  scope  in  the  spelling  vocabulary. 

4.  Show  command  of  a  variety  of  descriptive  and  picturesque  words. 

5.  Give  evidence  of  normal  seventh  grade  spelling  ability  as  determined 
by  standardized  spelling  scales. 

Penmanship.    Ability  to: 

1.  Keep  all  written  work  up  to  a  reasonable  standard  as  shown  by  the 
use  of  standard  writing  scale  for  rate  and  quality. 

2.  Show  evidence  of  being  fairly  proficient  as  to  accuracy  of  form, 
selection  of  materials,  arrangement  on  page. 

3.  Show  evidence  of  pride  and  ease  in  handwriting. 

4.  Determine  needs  for  improvement. 

5.  Improve  and  have  the  desire  and  habit  of  improving. 

Mathematics 

Arithmetic.    Ability  to: 

1.  Read  and  write  any  number  (integer,  fraction,  or  decimal)  for  which 
he  may  have  the  need  or  the  occasion  to  use. 

2.  Apply  his  knowledge  of  measurements  to  any  reasonable  situation 
which  may  be  encountered  in  everyday  life. 

3.  Understand  and  be  able  to  solve  any  example  involving  the  applica- 
tion of  the  two  types  of  percentage. 

4.  Compute  examples  involving  interest. 

5.  Prepare  simple  graphs  and  interpret  graphs  with  which  he  may 
come  in  contact  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  life. 

6.  Give  evidence  of  having  acquired  satisfactory  speed  and  accuracy 
in  using  the  four  fundamental  processes  involving  integers,  frac- 
tions, and  decimals. 

7.  Give  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  decimals  which  should  enable  him 
to  interpret  and  solve  any  reasonable  example  or  practical  problem. 

8.  Reason  so  as  to  be  able  to  solve  any  two  or  three  step  practical 
problem. 

9.  Show  a  working  knowledge  of  the  business  forms  taught. 

10.  Show  an  understanding  of  simple  ratio  and  proportion. 

11.  Show  an  understanding  of  percentage  as  applied  to  business  such 
as  commission,  discount,  profit  and  loss,  interest. 

12.  Give  evidence  of  having  the  habit  of  neat,  orderly  work  and  of 
checking  all  work. 

13.  Give  evidence  of  development  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  in  and 
for  arithmetic  as  a  useful  tool  in  interpreting,  evaluating,  and  solv- 
ing situations  and  problems  involving  quantitative  terms  and  arith- 
metical operations. 
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Social  Studies 

Geography,    AMlity  to: 

1.  Apply  the  geographic  relationships  dealing  with  life  situations  con- 
cerned with: 

(a)  The  simpler  civilizations  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Congo,  and  the 
Nile  Valleys,  Antartica,  etc. 

(b)  The  relationships  between  dominant  work  activities  and  nat- 
ural factors  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(c)  Humans — Use  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

(d)  Complex  civilizations  where  government  by  an  outside  agency 
and  transplanted  cultures  exist. 

(e)  World  patterns  of  animals,  forests,  population,  crops,  rainfall, 
temperatures,  etc. 

2.  Recognize  map  symbols  and  give  mental  picture  of  typical  towns 
and  cities,  rivers,  ocean,  seacoast,  falls,  plain,  mountains,  etc.,  of 
first  item. 

3.  Use  properly  the  terms  peculiar  to  the  subject  as  they  are  used  in 
the  texts  for  the  grade. 

4.  Give  reasons  for  the  ways  in  which  man  travels,  the  kind  of  food 
he  eats,  the  kind  of  clothing  he  wears,  etc.,  in  all  the  type  regions 
of  the  world. 

5.  Show  respect  for  the  way  in  which  the  various  peoples  of  the  world 
have  made  adjustments  to  natural  situations. 

6.  Indicate  interest  in  and  develop  definite  plans  for  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources. 

7.  Demonstrate  map,  globe,  picture,  and  text  reading  abilities  expected 
in  grades  four,  five,  six,  and  seven. 

8.  Show  fairly  consistent  practice  of  habits  as  expected  in  grades  four, 
five,  six,  and  seven. 

9.  Give  evidence  of  growth  in  the  development  of  understandings  and 
appreciations  expected  in  grades  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  in  State 
adopted  texts. 

History.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Give  evidence  of  understanding  the  differences  and  likenesses  in 
life  of  man  of  early  times  and  of  the  present  day  as  to  foods,  clothes, 
homes,  tools,  transportation  and  communication. 

2.  Give  the  major  contributions  of  the  following  groups  of  people  to 
life  in  America:  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  and  Babylonians. 

3.  Explain  the  major  interests  and  contributions  of  three  European 
countries  to  the  founding  of  America. 

4.  State  briefly  and  concisely  the  major  contributions  of  the  following 
persons:  Roger  Williams,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  William  Penn,  Captain 
John  Smith,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

5.  Give  evidence  of  understanding  the  steps  in  the  gradual  transition 
of  American  colonies  from  a  group  of  independent  provinces  to  an 
independent  united  nation. 

6.  Give  a  brief  and  comprehensive  story  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
which  explains  major  causes,  identifies  outstanding  leaders  (Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  Jefferson  Davis,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
Ulysses  Grant,  David  G.  Farragut),  connects  important  dates  and 
indicates  important  results  in  national  life. 

7.  Give  briefly  the  story  of  Cuba's  struggle  for  independence  with  the 
part  the  United  States  had  and  has  in  this  chapter  of  World  History. 

8.  Identify  the  following  persons  with  at  least  one  of  their  outstanding 
achievements:  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Alexander  Bell,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Walter  Reed,  Woodrow  Wilson,  John  J.  Pershing,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Richard  E.  Byrd,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Jane  Addams, 
Horace  Mann. 

9.  Show  evidence  of  understanding  the  social  changes  in  American  life 
due  to  industry,  invention  and  territorial  expansion. 

10.  Describe  and  illustrate  the  values  of  peace  and  the  evils  of  war. 
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Civics.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Describe  five  services  rendered  by  the  city  or  town  governments, 
eight  by  state  and  five  by  the  national. 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  the  content  of  the  federal  and  State  constitutions, 
the  names  of  the  principal  departments  of  government  with  the 
persons  acting  as  directors,  or  heads,  names  of  law-making  bodies, 
and  their  most  important  powers  and  duties.  (History  texts,  N.  C. 
Manual  and  Dual  Government.) 

3.  Describe  and  demonstrate  good  manners  and  correct  parliamentary 
usage  for  conducting  group  discussions. 

4.  Name  congressmen,  legislators,  and  four  other  principal  elective 
officials,  and  indicate  some  local  problem  which  is  the  responsibility 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  each. 

5.  Explain  the  meaning  of  and  illustrate  regard  for  or  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  others  in  his  own  group,  for  other  peoples  and  nations. 

6.  State  purpose  and  some  advantages  of  the  World  Court. 

7.  Express  reasons  for  justifiable  pride  in  school,  community,  and 
state. 

8.  Recognize  and  follow  good  leadership  in  governmental  problems  con- 
nected with  school  life. 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Physical  Education.    Ability  to: 

1.  Keep  good  posture  for  individual  possibilities. 

2.  Control  temper  in  contests  and  games. 

3.  Walk,  run,  skip,  gallop,  slide,  leap,  step-swing-and-balance  to  music. 

4.  Make  peasant  and  minuet  curtsies. 

5.  Execute  polka  and  waltz  rhythms  in  folk  games. 

6.  Do  one  standard  folk  dance. 

7.  Make  original  rhythmic  pattern  from  several  simple  musical  selec- 
tions. 

8.  Execute  all  rhythm  steps  above  and  work  out  unit  using  them 
(Girls). 

9.  Hit  bowling  pin  with  12-inch  ball  at  distance  of  35  feet  (Girls). 

10.  Catch  baseball  at  a  distance  of  110  feet  (Boys). 

11.  Run  100  yards  in  15  seconds  (Boys) ;  60  yards  in  7  seconds  (Girls). 

12.  Jump  6  feet  6  inches  (standing  broad)  (Boys);  6  feet  2  inches 
(Girls). 

13.  Throw  baseball  125  feet  (Boys);  115  feet  (Girls). 

14.  Forward  hand  spring  (Boys). 

15.  Shoot  3  goals  in  25  seconds  (Boys);  shoot  3  out  of  5  (Girls). 

16.  Play  12  games  learned  during  the  year. 

17.  Swim  100  yards,  free  style  (Boys);  swim  40  yards  (Girls). 

18.  Rope  climb,  hands  and  feet,  16  feet  (jumping  start)  9  seconds 
(Boys). 

19.  Execute  sailor  dive  in  good  form  (where  water  facilities  are  avail- 
able). 

20.  Running  vault  over  bar  or  fence  4  feet  high  (Boys) ;  3  feet  (Girls). 

21.  Explain  the  historical  origin  of  ten  or  more  national  games  and 
rhythms. 

Health.    AMlity  to: 

1.  Produce  evidence  showing  that  he  usually  obeys  essential  hygienic 
practices. 

2.  Define  temperance  in  terms  of  wise  choices  in  habits  of  dressing, 
riding,  eating,  sleeping,  drinking,  playing,  and  other  life  activities. 

3.  Engage  habitually  in  one  or  more  outdoor  sports. 

4.  State  values  in  the  practices  of  cleanliness  in  person,  clothing,  and 
environment. 

5.  State  values  of  activities  out-of-doors. 

6.  Describe  the  work  of  the  public  health  department. 
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7.  Recognize  sources  of  good  water  supply  and  demonstrate  one  method 
of  purification. 

8.  Use  appropriately  these  terms:  chlorinate,  cesspool,  cistern,  conta- 
gion, deposit,  filter,  ground  water,  health  protection,  hydrant,  immu- 
nization, sanitary  inspector,  food  inspector,  lavatory,  pasteurization, 
quarantine,  sediment,  septic,  sewage,  symptoms,  and  other  terms 
peculiar  to  the  subject  of  health  in  the  lower  grade. 

9.  Write  a  two  hundred  word  discussion  on  "The  Responsibility  of  the 
Community  to  Individual  and  Community  Health  and  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  the  Community  Health." 

10.  Show  reasonable  familiarity  with  material  of  the  supplementary 
texts. 

11.  State  some  special  growth  problems  of  the  pre-adolescent  and  the 
adolescent  and  some  special  activities  related  to  their  successful 
solution. 

12.  Give  some  simple  rules  for  proper  cooking  of  vegetables  and  meats. 

13.  Detect  symptoms  of  common  communicable  diseases,  give  and  ob- 
serve rules  to  prevent  contagion. 

14.  Give  evidence  of  understanding  that  feeling  and  emotion  may  distort 
judgment. 

15.  Render  first  aid  in  at  least  four  possible  emergencies. 

Science 

Natural  Science.    Ability  to: 

1.  Observe  carefully  and  accurately. 

2.  Recognize,  understand,  and  appreciate  the  natural  phenomena  and 
plant  and  animal  life  of  the  environment. 

3.  Investigate,  experiment,  study,  and  interpret,  using  scientific  appa- 
ratus when  needed. 

4.  Record  results  of  observations  and  investigations  correctly. 

5.  Follow  instructions. 

6.  Collect,  prepare,  and  care  for  specimens  and  materials. 

7.  Plan  and  construct  simple  scientific  apparatus,  such  as  rain  gauge, 
insect  net,  etc. 

8.  Use  and  care  for  tools. 

9.  Use  certain  objective  materials  and  instruments,  such  as  those  found 
in  everyday  life,  as  simple  household  electric  appliances,  convey- 
ances of  transportation,  means  of  communication,  and  institutions 
of  the  community. 

10.  Recognize,  interpret,  and  use  common  terms  of  the  scientific  vocab- 
ulary. 

11.  Continue  in  the  development  of  scientific  attitudes  and  habits  of 
suspending  judgment  until  facts  are  in  hand. 

12.  Explain  in  simple  phrases  the  difference  in  natural  laws  and  man's 
changing  conceptions. 

SOME  MEANS  OF  MEASURING  PUPIL  PROGRESS 

A  periodic  measurement  of  pupil  progress  is  essential  in  making  a  fair 
appraisal  of  the  school  program.  In  order  to  adapt  instruction  to  the  needs 
of  the  child,  it  is  necessary  for  the  modern  elementary  school  to  measure 
child  growth  and  development  along  several  lines: 

1.  Mental  capacity  or  intelligence. 

2.  Mastery  of  basic  tools  of  learning,  such  as  reading,  writing,  language, 
and  the  arithmetic  processes. 

3.  Functional  use  of  important  facts  and  concepts  in  such  subjects  as 
history,  geography,  and  science. 

4.  Personality  development,  including  all  traits  having  to  do  with 
social  behavior,  such  as  attitudes,  habits,  and  appreciations. 

5.  Physical  growth  and  motor  ability. 
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Although  all  phases  of  child  development  cannot  at  present  be  measured 
satisfactorily,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  reliable 
tests  of  pupil  attainment  in  many  fields  have  been  devised.  In  general,  tests 
fall  into  three  classes:  (1)  intelligence  tests,  (2)  teachers'  tests  and  exami- 
nations, and  (3)  standardized  achievement  tests. 

Intelligence  Tests 

To  devise  a  school  program  fitted  to  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  one  should 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the  pupils  who  make  up  the  instructional 
groups.  As  a  starting  point  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  individuals.  Intelligence  tests  indicate  the  level  of  diflficulty  for  instruc- 
tion and  the  amount  of  individual  attention  needed  by  each.  Although  these 
tests  do  not  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  pupils, 
their  use  is  helpful  in  understanding  the  child.  Such  tests  should  be  admin- 
istered two  or  three  times  during  the  child's  elementary  school  training, 
preferably  just  prior  to  classification  and  grouping  of  pupils.  The  teacher 
should  use  intelligence  test  results  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  Discovering  the  mental  ability  of  each  child. 

2.  Diagnosing  the  pupil's  learning  difficulties. 

3.  Discovering  exceptional  children,  of  either  high  or  low  ability,  who 
need  special  kinds  of  school  work. 

4.  Discovering  the  mental  level  of  the  class  in  order  that  activities  of 
the  proper  difficulty  may  be  carried  on. 

5.  Analyzing  personality  and  making  pupil  adjustments. 

Among  the  reliable  tests  available  for  the  measurement  of  mental  capacity 
are  the  following: 

Engel,  Detroit  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test  (Grade  1).  World. 
Pintner-Cunningham,  Primary  Mental  Test  (Grades  1-2).  World. 
Haggerty  &  Others,  National  Intelligence  Test  (Grades  3-12).  World- 
Sullivan  &  Others,  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  (Grades  1-12).. 
Southern  California  School  Book  Depository,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Teachers'  Tests  and  Examinations 

The  most  important  feature  of  any  good  test  is  validity.  A  test  which 
does  not  measure  what  it  is  supposed  to  measure  gives  results  that  are 
inaccurate  in  their  measure  of  pupil  achievement  and  in  their  indication  of 
pupil  needs.  As  published  tests  are  usually  invalid  in  measuring  certain 
parts  of  the  program  in  many  local  situations  due  to  the  special  educational 
objectives  of  the  local  school,  the  teacher  must  rely  to  a  large  extent  on  tests 
which  she  constructs  herself.  The  modern  elementary  school  tends  to  place 
the  emphasis  in  instruction  on  the  development  of  desirable  habits,  skills, 
concepts,  attitudes,  and  appreciations,  and  to  stress  the  functional  value  of 
what  has  been  learned  rather  than  the  subject  matter  itself.  A  continued 
systematic  use  of  standardized  educational  achievement  tests  of  the  factual- 
knowledge  type  generally  used  tends  to  focus  teaching  upon  those  things 
measured  by  such  a  test,  therefore  teacher-made  tests  for  measuring  the  more 
significant  outcomes  of  instruction  are  essential  if  the  work  of  the  pupil  and 
the  school  is  to  be  appraised  fairly. 

In  constructing  tests  teachers  should  not  confine  test  items  to  those  of  the 
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who,  what,  when,  where,  name  and  define  type.    Such  tests  merely  direct 
pupil  study  and  classroom  procedure  to  the  memory  of  textbook  material 
with  the  result  that  the  curriculum  loses  much  of  its  vitality  and  functional 
value.    Teacher-made  tests  should  cut  across  conventional  subject  matter 
lines  and  elicit  the  desired  mental  processes  of  thinking  through  and  about 
facts  in  addition  to  learning  to  recite  them.    In  view  of  the  foregoing  it 
would  seem  that  the  essay-type  examination  can  be  more  readily  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  forth  desired  mental  processes  and  measuring  the 
functional   use   of  facts   learned.     Nevertheless   the   newer-type  informal 
objective  tests  may  be  designed  to  measure  the  functional  value  of  knowledge 
1  to  some  extent,  and  their  construction  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  factual 
!  knowledge  is  comparatively  easy.   These  tests  may  take  the  following  forms: 
!  1.  True-false  statements. 

2.  Sentence  completion. 

3.  Multiple-choice  exercises. 

4.  Rearrangement  of  items. 

5.  Matching  exercises. 

6.  Judgment  tests. 

In  the  final  analysis  teacher-made  testa  supplement  standardized  achieve- 
ment and  intelligence  tests.    They  should  be  administered  throughout  the 
I  year  as  occasion  demands,  and  the  results  should  be  used: 

1.  To  measure  pupil  achievement  in  subject  matter  fields  not  covered 
by  standardized  tests. 

2.  To  discover  strengths  or  weaknesses  in  instruction. 

3.  To  direct  pupils  in  their  study. 

4.  To  determine  changes  in  attitudes  and  appreciations. 

5.  To  determine  the  extent  to  which  pupils  have  learned  to  use  facts. 

6.  To  determine  to  what  extent  the  goals  of  a  unit  of  study  have  been 
reached. 

The  large  unit  method  of  teaching  especially  calls  for  the  intelligent  con- 
struction and  use  of  teacher-made  tests  of  achievement.  Too  frequently 
i  teachers  assume  that  certain  desirable  outcomes  of  a  unit  of  study  have  been 
realized  without  determining  the  actual  results.  In  addition  to  adequate 
|;  testing  it  is  desirable  for  teachers  using  the  unit  method  of  instruction  to 
I  keep  some  sort  of  a  record  of  the  progress  of  the  class,  such  as  a  log  or 
(journal,  in  which  daily  or  weekly  entries  are  made.  Such  a  record  promotes 
I  better  planning  and  assures  a  more  careful  check  on  what  understandings 
I  pupils  are  getting  and  what  subject  matter  is  being  covered. 

j  Standardized  Achievement  Tests 

The  standardized  achievement  test  measures  more  comprehensively  than 
teacher-made  tests  the  extent  to  which  pupils  have  mastered  the  basic  tools 
jof  learning..  They  have  the  advantages  of  comparable  norms  and  diagnostic 
profile  charts  which  make  possible  rapid  analysis  of  pupil  difficulties.  The 
prime  consideration  in  planning  a  testing  program  utilizing  standard  tests 
|is  the  use  the  teacher  and  administrator  will  make  of  the  results.  Achieve- 
'ment  tests  are  tools  for  use  in  the  improvement  of  instruction,  and  any 
testing  program  which  does  not  result  in  efficient  follow-up  work  is  very- 
inadequate.  Results  of  the  tests  given  at  the  close  of  the  previous  school 
year  should  be  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  follow-up  work.  Further 
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testing  at  mid-term  is  desirable  in  measuring  progress  and  in  revising  ii 
remedial  teaching.  Standardized  tests  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  abbrevi-  i 
ated  course  of  study  on  which  instruction  is  focused  as  this  limits  the  ii 
curriculum  and  invalidates  the  results  of  the  tests.  Standardized  tests  are  k 
only  a  part  of  the  measuring  program  which  includes  teacher-tests,  mental  lii 
tests,  and  directed  observation.  The  following  are  acceptable  uses  to  which  i 
standardized  tests  may  be  put: 

1.  To  diagnose  pupil  difficulty. 

2.  To  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  remedial  teaching  to  be  done. 

3.  To  group  pupils  for  remedial  teaching. 

4.  To  give  an  impersonal  picture  of  the  child  for  use  in  promotion  and 
classification. 

5.  To  make  comparisons  with  national  norms  and  with  other  schools,  i. 

6.  To  discover  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  instructional  program,  i. 
Among  the  reliable  standardized  tests  available  from  publishers  are  the  hi 

following: 

Batteries — 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests.  World. 
New  Standard  Achievement  Tests.  World. 

Modern  School  Achievement  Tests.    Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  >i\ 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  I 

Progressive  Achievement  Tests.    Southern  California  School  Book  De- 
pository, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Public   School   Achievement   Tests.    Public   School   Publishing  Co., 
Bloomington,  111. 

Unit  Scales  of  Attainment.    Educational  Test  Bureau,  Minneapolis,  H 
Minn. 

Iowa  Every-Pupil  Test  of  Basic  Skills.    Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Service,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Reading — 

Gates.    Primary  Reading  Tests  (grades  1-2).  Laidlaw. 
Detroit  Reading  Tests.  World. 

Gates.    Silent  Reading  Tests  (grades  3-8).  Laidlaw. 

Sangren-Woody.    Reading  Test.    World.  I 

Gray.    Standardized  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs.    Public  School  Pub.  Co.! 

Handwriting — 

Thorndike.    Handwriting  Scale.  Laidlaw. 
Ayres.    Handwriting  Scale.    Public  School  Pub.  Co. 
Freeman.    Diagnostic  Handwriting  Chart.  Houghton. 
Courtis-Shaw.    Practice  Tests  in  Handwriting.  World. 

Language  and  Grammar — 

Pressey.    Diagnostic   Tests  in  English  Composition.    Public  School 

Publishing  Co. 
Wilson.    Language  Error  Test.  World. 
Willing.    Composition  Scale.    Public  School  Publishing  Co. 

Spelling — 

Ayres.    Spelling  Scale.    Public  School  Publishing  Co. 
Iowa  Spelling  Scales.    Public  School  Publishing  Co. 

References  on  Testing: 

Woody-Sangren.    Administration  of  the  Testing  Program.  World. 
Madsen.    Educational  Measurement  in  the  Elementary  Grades.  World. 
Smith  and  Wright.    Tests  and  Measurements.  Silver. 
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Samples  of  Good  Educational  Measuring  Instruments  for  High  Schools* 

Standard  tests  are  useful  for  diagnosis,  prognosis,  or  comparison.  In 
diagnosis  a  test  helps  the  teacher  analyze  the  source  of  difficulty  so  that  the 
laws  of  learning  may  apply  in  learning  a  narrow  habit  rather  than  a  broad 
one.  Practice  is  then  furnished  at  the  point  where  needed.  In  prognosis,  a 
test  is  used  to  foretell  the  probable  success  of  a  person  in  a  course  before  he 
takes  it.  Such  tests  have  been  useful  in  prophesying  success  or  failure  in 
mathematics  and  Latin.  Comparisons  while  at  times  odious  are  nevertheless 
healthy.  In  standard  tests  the  figures  used  for  comparison  are  based  on 
averages  of  large  numbers  of  persons  and  hence  are  not  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  single  class.   There  are  other  uses  also. 

The  tests  here  listed  are  proven  instruments  of  measurement.  The  list  is 
small  so  that  a  busy  executive  or  teacher  can  come  to  a  decision  quickly. 
The  writer  would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  anyone  about  his  testing 
problems. 

Intelligence 

Individual — Stanford  Binet,  First  or  Second  Revision.  Houghton. 
Group —  Junior  High  School 

Terman.    Group  Test  of  Mental  AMlity.  World. 

Otis.  8 elf -Administering  Tests  of  Mental  AMlity.  Intermediate  Ex- 
amination. World. 

Senior  High  School 

Otis.    Group  Intelligence  Scale,  Advanced  Examination.  World. 

Otis.  Self -Administering  Tests  of  Mental  AMlity,  Higher  Examination. 
World. 

Interest  Inventories 

Miner.  Analysis  of  Work  Interests.  C.  H.  Stoelting,  424  N.  Homan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Strong.  Vocational  Interest  Blank.  Stanford  University  Press,  Stan- 
ford University,  California. 

Garretson  and  Symond.  Interest  Questionnaire  for  High  School  Stu- 
dents.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 

Lehman  and  Witty.  Play  Questionnaire.  Ohio  University,  Athens, 
Ohio. 

Achievement 

General — 

Sones-Harry.    High  School  Achievement  Test.  World. 

Iowa  High  School  Content  Examination.  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Service,  Extension  Division,  The  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Art — 

McAdory.  Art  Test.  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Meier-Seashore.  Art  Judgment  Test.  State  University  of  Iowa,  lo-v^a 
City,  Iowa. 


♦P'-epared  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Jordan,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Commercial  Subjects —  -s^M 

Blackstone.    Stenographic  Proficiency  Tests.  World.  ^ 
Elwell-Fowlkes.    Bookkeeping  Test.  World. 
Thompson.    Business  Practice  Test.  World. 

English — 

Cross.    English  Test.  World. 

Hudelson.    Typical  English  Composition  Ability  Scale.  World. 
Leonard.    Diagnostic  Test  in  Punctuation  and  Capitalization.  World. 
Cooperative  Tests  in  English  Usage,  Literature  Acquaintance,  anc 

Literature  Comprehension.    Cooperative  Test  Service,  500  W.  llGtl: 

St.,  New  York  City. 

Latin — 

Orleans-Solomon.    Latin  Prognosis  Test.  World. 
White.    Latin  Test.  World. 

Cooperative  Latin  Test.    Cooperative  Test  Service. 
Mathematics — 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  Algebra  Test.  World. 
Orleans.    Algebra  Prognosis  Test.  World. 

Cooperative  Tests  in  Algebra  and  General  Mathematics.  Cooperativ( 
Test  Service. 

Iowa  Unit- Achievement  Tests  in  First-Year  Algebra.    State  University 

of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Columbia  Research  Bureau  Plane  Geometry  Test.  World. 
Orleans.    Geometry  Prognosis  Te.H.  World. 

Schorling-Sanford.    Achievement  Tests  in  Plane  Geometry.    State  Uni 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Mechanical  Aptitude — 

Stenquist.    Mechanical  Aptitude  Tests.    C.  H.  Stoelting. 

Detroit.    Mechanical  Aptitude  Examination.  Psychological  Corporation 

Minnesota.    Tests  of  Mechanical  Abilities.    Psychological  Corporation 

Modern  Foreign  Language — 

American  Council  Alpha  and  Beta  Tests  in  French,  German,  am 
Spanish.  World. 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  Tests  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish 
World. 

Cooperative  Tests  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.    Cooperative  Tes 
Service. 

Music — 

Kwalwasser-Ruch.    Test  of  Musical  Accomplishment.    State  Universit; 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Reading — 

Iowa  Silent  Reading,  Advanced  Test.  World. 
Science — Biology — 

Presson.    Biology  Test.  World. 
Ruch-Cossmann.    Biology  Test.  World. 
Cooperative  Biology  Test.    Cooperative  Test  Service. 
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Chemistry — 

Glenn-Welton.    Chemistry  Achievement  Test.  World. 
Powers.    General  Chemistry  Test.  World. 
Coo'perative  Chemistry  Test.    Cooperative  Test  Service. 

General  Science — 

Ruch-Popenoe.    General  Science  Test.  World. 

Cooperative  General  Science  Test.    Cooperative  Test  Service. 

Physics — 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  Physics  Test.  World. 
Cooperative  Physics  Test.    Cooperative  Test  Service. 

Social  Studies — 

American  Council  Test  in  European  History.  World. 
Columbia  Research  Bureau  American  History  Test.  World. 
Cooperative  Service  Tests  in  American,  European,  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
English,  and  World  History.    Cooperative  Test  Service. 

Personality 

Bell.    Adjustment  Inventory.    Stanford  University  Press. 
Bernreuter.    Personality  Inventory.    Stanford  University  Press. 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman.    Behavior  Rating  Scales.  World. 

References  : 

Bingham.    Aptitude  Testing.  Harper. 
Fryen.    Measurement  of  Interests.  Holt. 

PUPILi  REPORTS 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  form  of  pupil  report  cards  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Modern  present-day  schools  are  using  a  very 
different  type  of  report  card  from  that  in  use  even  ten  years  ago.  The  newer 
report  cards  are  being  constructed  so  as  to  show  growth  in  terms  of  power, 
ability,  and  achievement. 

Many  school  faculties  have  made  marked  improvement  in  developing  a 
suitable  report  card,  notably,  the  Training  School  at  East  Carolina  Teachers 
College  and  Curry  Training  School  of  the  Woman's  College,  Greensboro. 

The  most  outstanding  phase  of  the  procedures  used  in  developing  the  newer 
type  cards,  which  are  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  modern  school 
program,  was  the  careful  preliminary  work  with  all  teachers  and  parents. 
A  pupil  report  card  for  State-wide  use  has  been  devised  as  a  suggestion.  See 
copy  below. 

In  order  to  give  adequate  time  for  measuring  growth  and  development  in 
the  individual  pupil,  many  school  systems  distribute  pupil  report  cards  every 
two  months  instead  of  monthly.  This  is  a  very  distinct  advantage  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  During  this  two  months'  interval  individual  letters  to 
parents  concerning  the  work  of  individual  children  are  forwarded  to  the 
homes  by  teachers,  when  the  needs  of  the  work  make  this  necessary  or 
essential.   This  procedure  is  becoming  very  popular  in  the  public  schools. 

Any  school  faculty  wishing  to  study  the  forms  and  types  of  modern  report 
cards  may  have  the  use  of  a  rather  complete  exhibit  of  report  cards  from 
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INSIDE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA  ELEMENTARY  REPORT  CARD 


SOME  OUTCOMES  DESIRABLE  FOR  CITIZENSHIP  AND  CHARACTER 


READING 

Gets  thoughts  for  himself  (Silent  Reading)  

Gives  thoughts  to  others  (Oral  Reading)  

Gets  new  words  readily  

Reads  silently  without  pointing  and  moving  lips. . . 

Reads  rapidly .    

Reads  in  addition  to  assignments  

Appreciates  good  literature  

ORAL  LANGUAGE 

Uses  correct  speech    

Talks  and  questions  intelligently    

Organizes  thoughts  well  .  

Contributes  to  group  discussions    

WRITTEN  LANGUAGE 

Expresses  thoughts  clearly   

Arranges  work  legibly  and  neatly   

Spells  words  of  his  group    

Evidences  creative  thought  in  writing  

SOCIAL  STUDIES   (History,  Geography,  etc.) 

Secures  needed  information     

Uses  information  to  solve  problems   

Reasons  from  cause  to  effect   

Finds  and  develops  new  interests   

ARITHMETIC 

Knows  number  facts  for  his  group  

Thinks  through  a  problem    

Works  rapidly  and  makes  few  mistakes   

Applies  knowledge  to  solve  everyday  problems  

MUSIC 

Enjoys  good  music   

Sings  with  the  group   

Teaches  song     

Creates  music  

ART 

Appreciates  work  of  others   

Gains  knowledge  of  arts     

Expresses  ideas  of  others   

Originates  ideas    

HEALTH  AND  APPEARANCE 

Keeps  clean  skin,  hair,  nails,  body  and  clothes  

Keeps  clean,  well-repaired  teeth   

Expresses  good  posture  for  possibilities  

Has  an  abundance  of  energy  and  vitality  

Assists  in  preventing  communicable  diseases  

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Meets  standards  commonly  set  for  his  grade.  

INITIATIVE  AND  SELF-RELIANCE 

Thinks  and  works  independently  

Is  resourceful  in  finding  things  to  do  

Practices  desirable  leadership  

Cooperates  in  group  activities  

COURTESY  AND  CONSIDERATION 

Takes  turn  graciously    .  

Greets  people  pleasantly,  laughs  and  talks  quitely.. 
Observes  courtesies  practiced  by  lady  or  gentleman. 

Listens  without  .nterrupting  

Prompt  in  meeting  obligations  

Seeks  justice  to  all   

Is  considerate  of  others.   

OBEDIENCE  AND  SELF-CONTROL 

Responds  to  authority  promptly  and  willingly  

Refrains  from  alibis,  sulking,  quarreling   

Submits  gracefully  to  unavoidable  misfortune  

Is  orderly  when  teacher  is  absent  

Refrains  from  meddling  in  affairs  of  others  

HONESTY 

Admits  mistakes  and  wrong  doing— makes  amends. 

Refrains  from  cheating  and  misrepresentations  

Supports  candidates  who  are  fitted  for  office  


SYMBOLS  FOR  MARKING— 

V  Meaning  grade  level  or  grade  average. 

X  Meaning  below  grade  level  or  average. 

0  Meaning  below  grade  level  or  average,  but  improving, 

*  Meaning  below  grade  level  or  average,  but  making  honest  effort. 

-f  Above  grade  level  or  average. 

No  symbol  indicates  that  the  outcome  is  not  considered  at  this  time. 
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school  systems  throughout  the  country.  This  exhibit  may  be  secured  by 
application  to  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service.  Copies  of  the  North 
Carolina  pupil  report  card  may  also  be  secured  upon  application  to  the 
Division  of  Instructional  Service. 

PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

STUDY  GROUPS 

The  past  five  years  have  shown  a  decided  advance  in  both  voluntary  and 
required  study  among  in-service  teachers  as  individuals  and  as  groups.  The 
faculty  not  having  a  definite  program  of  study  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
In  general,  the  group  concentrates  on  a  local  problem.  It  has  been  the 
practice  now  for  several  years  for  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service  to 
prepare  suggested  programs  of  study  which  have  been  adapted  with  the  help 
of  the  local  committee.  In  this  way  many  school  systems  have  been  able  to 
follow  a  continuous,  progressive  program  without  duplication.  Some  super- 
intendents publish  this  program  in  a  yearbook  for  their  respective  admin- 
istrative units.  Suggested  study  outlines  may  be  secured  from  the  Division 
of  Instructional  Service  upon  problems  selected  by  groups  or  individuals. 

A  suggested  procedure  for  organizing  the  study  group  is  as  follows: 

Organization. 

1.  Have  at  least  the  following  officers  and  committees — 

a.  Chairman — County  or  City  Superintendent. 

b.  Recording  Secretary  elected  by  the  group. 

c.  Materials  Chairman  appointed  by  the  county  or  city  superintendent 
to  see  that  the  professional  library  is  built  up,  distributed,  and 
properly  catalogued  and  filed. 

d.  A  Program  Committee  appointed  by  the  county  or  city  superin- 
tendent as  early  in  the  year  as  possible  to  decide  on  dates,  places, 
time  of  meetings,  leaders,  topics  and  procedures. 

e.  A  Course  of  Study  Secretary  appointed  by  the  superintendent  to 
collect,  edit,  and  file  committee  reports  with  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  Division  of  Instructional  Service. 

2.  Give  out  before  first  meeting  a  program  stating  hour,  place,  and  date 
for  each  and  all  meetings  together  with  individual  and  group  assign- 
ments and  suggestive  time  limits. 

3.  Plan  a  variety  of  types  of  reports — committee,  individual,  dramatic 
exhibits,  and  group  and  county-wide  meetings. 

Hints  for  Making  Individual  Contributions  More  Effective. 

1.  Read  over  the  whole  program  to  get  whole  plan  in  mind. 

2.  Keep  each  session  within  two  and  a  half  hours.  Stick  to  the  time  limit. 

3.  Remember  it  takes  a  long  time  to  prepare  a  good  short  talk. 

4.  Allow  time  for  informal  "round  table  discussion". 

5.  Use  every  teacher  and  principal  some  time  during  the  year. 

6.  Use  as  many  sources  of  information  as  are  available,  remembering  that 
the  study  of  children  themselves  and  life  about  us  are  the  richest 
sources. 

7.  Demonstrate  and  illustrate  concretely  with  school  life  material. 

8.  Talk  to  the  points  assigned  you.  Avoid  repeating  yourself  or  others 
except  for  emphasis.   Avoid  bookishness. 

9.  Use  patrons  as  active  participators.    Invite  them  to  all  meetings. 
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10.  Bring  Courses  of  Study  and  Handbook  to  meetings. 

11.  Be  on  time.    Close  on  time. 

12.  Have  a  definite  plan  for  purchasing,  borrowing,  and  distributing  source 
materials  and  references.  Use  University  Extension  Library  and  N.  C. 
Library  Commission. 

13.  Precede  all  county  meetings  with  local  meetings  to  make  sure  every- 
body is  ready  for  all  discussions  and  follow-up  work. 

14.  Provide  for  socializing  features — e.g.  annual  dinner,  "dutch  suppers". 

How  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service  May  Help. 

1.  Will  supply  general  outline  plan  of  study  (this  Handbook)  and  illus- 
trative materials. 

2.  Will  meet  with  program  committee  to  help  organize  year's  work. 

3.  Will  supplement  outlines  with  pertinent  related  materials  for  study 
whenever  possible. 

4.  Will  visit  schools  to  study  situation  and  offer  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment of  instruction,  giving  especial  attention  to  subject  selected  for 
special  study. 

5.  Will  attend  study  group  meetings  when  possible. 

CONFERENCES 
Several  types  have  been  found  helpful. 
Regional  Conferences  sponsored  by  local  and  State  leadership. 

A  School  Day  in  Action 

As  a  phase  of  the  State  program  for  the  improvement  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion, the  Division  of  Instructional  Service  is  concerned  with  the  proper 
interpretation  and  use  of  the  curriculum  report,  A  Study  of  Curriculum 
Problems — Practices  and  Suggestions,  Publication  189,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and 
with  the  development  of  curricula  adapted  to  the  worthy  education^J  pur- 
poses and  interests  of  children  of  that  community.  To  this  end  the  following 
activities,  with  all  of  which  the  school  forces  are  more  or  less  familiar,  have 
been  pursued: 

1.  Preliminary  orientation  for  superintendents  and  principals  in  summer 
administrative  conferences. 

2.  Introductory  explanation  to  teacher  and  laymen  groups  for  orientation 
in  the  Course  of  Study. 

3.  Preparation  of  suggestive  types  of  study  programs  for  teaching  groups 
and  advising  with  special  committees. 

4.  Regional  conferences  held  at  selected  centers  for  observing  learning 
in  action. 

5.  Discussion  and  evaluation  of  learning  situations  observed. 

In  conferences  held  visitors  were  furnished  with  a  program  of  the  planned 
schedule  and  an  observer's  guide  directing  detailed  attention  to  definite 
aspects  of  the  activities  which  were  an  outgrowth  of  preceding  activities. 
Before  coming  to  the  school,  however,  a  letter  usually  set  up  three  or  four 
thought-provoking  questions.  For  example,  these  major  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Language  Arts  program  were  set  up  to  focus  general  thinking: 

1.    Why  do  children  read,  write,  and  speak?    In  what  forms? 
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2.  How  well  do  the  teacher  and  the  program  of  activities  in  this  and  other 
schools  serve  these  fundamental  purposes? 

3.  How  can  children  learn  to  live  successfully  and  happily  as  individuals 
and  as  a  group? 

Preparation  for  such  a  day  involves  much  careful  planning  to  get  teachers 
willing  and  ready  to  teach  under  the  eyes  of  other  teachers  and  to  interest 
superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  in  giving  the  additional  time  re- 
quired for  the  visiting.  This  was  done  by  individual  and  group  conferences 
and  by  gradual  development  of  a  cooperative  study  group  plan,  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  study  conferences  themselves  consisted  of  definite  reports  on  classroom 
procedures,  philosophy  and  materials,  of  demonstrations,  and  of  study  of  the 
subjeot  matter  itself.  For  example,  demonstrations  for  teachers  were  made 
in  choric  speaking,  in  definite  art  techniques  and  processes.  Supplementary 
material  was  often  furnished.  Exhibits  of  useful  material  were  features. 
To  illustrate,  small  select  libraries  related  to  units  were  secured  through  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association  and  set  up  in  libraries  of  limited 
scope. 

It  was  the  goal  to  place  all  emphasis  on  individual  pupil  needs  in  a  given 
subject  matter  field;  that  is,  in  connection  with  a  problem  felt  by  the  pupil. 
For  example,  speaking  was  thought  of  as  a  means  of  changing  action — as  a 
means  of  and  as  a  result  of  thinking  and  feeling  about  the  things  which  are 
of  general  concern.  Hence,  attention  was  directed  to  greetings,  questioning, 
commenting,  at  all  times,  in  all  the  situations  in  which  teachers  and  children 
naturally  found  themselves.  The  same  thing  was  done  with  the  graphic  arts 
and  with  health  and  recreation. 

The  Panel  Discussion. 

In  this  type  of  program  different  people  from  institutions  or  fields  having 
widely  different  points  of  view  present  briefiy  their  special  angle  on  a  given 
problem.  Following  this  they  question  and  challenge  each  other.  And 
finally,  make  a  summary  of  the  discussions. 

How  TO  Hold  a  Panel  Conference 

1.  The  panel  method  is  the  simplest  of  conference  methods,  consisting  of: 
(a)  A  chairman  who  directs  the  program  and  discussion,  and  who  sums  up 
the  conclusions  of  the  group;  (b)  an  informal  discussion  by  several  members 
of  the  issues  raised;  (c)  questions  addressed  to  panel  members  from  the 
audience  and  from  each  other. 

2.  Points  to  be  observed  are:  (a)  Select  the  conferees  who  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  questions,  and  who  feel  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  conference;  (b)  limit  the  active  participants  to  prevent  lagging  and 
diversion  from  the  issues;  (c)  limit  each  speaker  to  prevent  monopolizing 
of  the  time;  (d)  hold  a  meeting  preliminary  to  the  conference  to  choose  a 
chairman  and  to  assign  individual  parts  in  the  procedure. 

3.  Order  of  procedure  is:  (a)  Chairman  calls  the  meeting  to  order;  (b) 
states  the  question  to  be  considered  as  briefiy  and  concisely  as  possible;  (c) 
emphasizes  the  need  for  keeping  the  main  issue  in  mind,  for  open-mindedness 
and  clear  thinking,  and  the  desirability  of  reaching  cooperatively  a  decision 
agreeable  to  all;  (d)  sets  up  the  time  limits;  (e)  presents  the  participants; 
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(f)  mentions  some  desired  ends;  (g)  focuses  thought  through  stimulating 
questions;  (h)  calls  on  members  for  points  of  view. 

The  panel  members  express  themselves  in  statements  and  questions,  being 
kept  to  the  point  by  the  chairman  when  necessary.  A  few  minutes  inter- 
mission is  given  for  mental  and  physical  relaxation.  The  chairman  finds 
points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  and  states  the  final  results.  The  re- 
sults are  then  written,  giving  the  points  at  issue  and  a  summary  of  worth- 
while contributions. 

Round-Table  Discussion. 

This  is  a  similar  technique,  but  as  a  rule  each  person  comes  with  a  prob- 
lem on  which  he  makes  informal  comments. 

Forums. 

The  forum  movement  in  this  country  is  rapidly  gaining  momentum  and 
approval.  Many  thoughtful  persons,  educators  and  laymen,  believe  that 
forum  discussion  has  real  value  as  a  means  of  civic  education. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  forums  the  following  bulletins  are  sug- 
gested : 

Studebaker,  Sheets  and  Williams.  Forums  for  Young  People.  Bulletin,  1937, 
No.  25.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.  C.    15  cents. 

A  study  of  problems  and  plans  involved  in  providing  forum  discus- 
sions for  high  school  and  college  students  and  for  young  people  in  the 
community. 

Studebaker  and  Williams.  Choosing  Our  Way,  a  Study  of  America's  Forums. 
Bulletin,  1937,  Miscellany  No.  1.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C.    35  cents. 

A  handbook  for  educational  administrators  interested  in  organizing 
and  operating  adult  forums.  Reports  the  work  of  forum  demonstration 
centers. 

Chancellor  and  Williams.  Printed  Page  and  the  Public  Platform.  Bulletin, 
1937,  No.  27.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    20  cents. 

Of  interest  to  librarians  and  forum  leaders  because  it  deals  with 
library  and  the  adult  forum. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Forums  for  Young  People,  pages  1-3: 
"What  Is  a  Forum? 

In  this  publication  we  use  the  term  'forum'  to  denote  an  organized  process 
of  free  discussion  of  public  affairs.  It  refers  not  only  to  a  method  or  tech- 
nique of  learning  well  known  to  pedagogy  as  'socialized  recitation'  or  'class 
discussion',  but  to  a  body  of  subject  matter  as  well.  In  addition,  it  is  descrip- 
tive of  special  organizations  to  achieve  the  discussion  of  public  affairs.  This 
generalized  conception  may  be  clarified  by  listing  the  important  aspects  of  a 
forum. 

Meetings 

1.  The  forum,  used  in  the  sense  of  an  organized  process,  is  a  program  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  meetings.  Each  meeting  may  be  called  a  forum,  but 
all  of  the  meetings  put  together  may  be  called  the  forum.  The  term  is 
used  here  to  refer  primarily  to  the  program  and  not  to  an  individual 
meeting. 
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Subjects 

2.  The  forum  program  is  based  very  largely  upon  those  public  questions 
which  agitate  the  public  mind.  The  field  of  subject-matter  covers  those 
issues  and  current  problems  in  modern  society  which  are  up  for  public 
consideration  and  decision  at  any  particular  time.  The  forum  is  not 
simply  a  method  of  dealing  with  all  problems  requiring  understanding. 

Participation 

3.  The  forum  program  is  further  based  upon  real  audience  participation 
through  free  discussion.  Regardless  of  the  device  used  to  introduce  and 
present  the  subject,  a  major  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  free  expression  of 
the  members  of  the  group  through  questions  to  the  speaker,  (if  there 
is  one)  to  others  in  the  audience,  and  through  the  presentation  of  com- 
ments or  points  of  view. 

Preparation 

4.  The  forum  program  also  requires  preparation  on  the  topics  discussed. 
Special  speakers,  debaters,  or  panels  may  be  especially  prepared  to  develop 
the  discussions.  Ordinarily  a  meeting  to  discuss  some  phase  of  public 
affairs  which  does  not  rest  on  the  careful  preparation  of  some  one  or  more 
persons  results  in  a  'talk  fest'  rather  than  a  'forum'. 

Leadership 

5.  The  forum  program  needs  the  leadership  of  a  competent  person,  skilled 
in  promoting  fruitful  discussion  and  in  guiding  group  thinking.  The 
participation  of  the  members  of  the  forum  group  in  planning  the  meetings 
and  selecting  the  topics  for  discussion  is  an  objective  of  a  competent 
leader." 

Short  Conferences. 

A  series  of  short  special  sessions  on  a  single  problem  of  instruction,  such 
as  mathematics,  business,  the  music  conference,  and  the  schedule  on  social 
studies,  art,  etc.,  arranged  for  the  year.  These  are  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
take  the  place  of  organized  study  but  rather  to  stimulate  and  supplement  it. 

EXHIBITS 

An  example  of  this  type  was  the  Second  Annual  School  Fair  presented  by 
one  of  the  city  schools  during  the  spring  term.  It  proved  very  successful,  and 
resulted  in  getting  out  to  the  school  about  5,000  people.  The  management 
of  the  Fair  was  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee.  The  entire  school 
system  participated  in  it  in  some  way.  A  fine  enthusiasm  was  displayed  by 
all  of  the  pupils  who  took  part  in  the  activities. 

The  following  foreword  to  the  program  which  was  sent  to  parents  and 
friends  will  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  Fair  and  the  splendid  spirit  of  the 
teachers  and  principals  in  making  preparation  for  the  occasion: 

"We  present  the  second  school  Fair  to  the  parents  of  this  school  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  see  and  understand  the  newer  approaches  to  education.  Subject 
matter  was  the  core  of  the  school  of  yesterday  which  felt  that  certain  definite 
subjects  should  be  imposed  upon  all  children  alike,  on  the  theory  that  what 
was  good  for  one  of  them  was  good  for  all.   Today,  the  situation  is  reversed, 
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for  the  child  is  the  heart  of  the  school.  Teachers  believe  that  teaching 
children  is  vastly  more  important  and  more  thrilling  than  the  teaching  of 
geography,  arithmetic,  or  grammar.  They  believe  that  the  school  must  train 
the  child  to  adjust  himself  socially,  help  him  cultivate  leisure  time  interests, 
and  develop  his  personality.  Such  training  as  this  requires  an  understanding 
of  boys  and  girls  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  subject  matter. 

"We  hope  you  will  see,  in  this  miniature  presentation  of  activities  in 
action,  the  type  of  work  through  w^hich  these  aims  are  being  realized  and 
through  which  your  boys  and  girls  are  developing  naturally  and  whole- 
heartedly." 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  ACTR^E  WORK  IX  PROFESSIOXAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Teachers  and  principals  should  first  of  all  join  and  devote  some  time  and 
thought  to  intelligent  planning  and  work  in  their  own  local  and  State  pro- 
fessional organizations,  whose  sole  obligation  is  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  the  school  child  and  teaching  personnel.  The  official  publications,  North 
Carolina  Education  and  The  High  School  Journal,  keep  one  in  close  touch 
with  teacher  and  pupil  welfare  practices  and  in  touch  with  State  and  local 
leaders  in  the  instructional  field. 

A  teacher  should  also  have  membership  in  a  national  educational  organiza- 
tion. Membership  in  such  an  organization  gives  one  voting  privileges,  the 
official  magazine,  and  other  desirable  publications. 

In  addition  a  teacher  should  have  magazines  of  a  general  cultural  and 
professional  nature.    The  following  list  is  suggested: 

♦Magazines 


General 

Building  America.    New  York.  32. 
Childhood    Education.    Washington,    D.  C. 
32.50. 

Clearing  House.    New  York.  33. 
Education  Digest.    Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  32. 
High  School  Journal.    Chapel  Hill.  31.50. 
National     Education     Association  Journal. 

Washington,  D.  C.  32. 
North  Carolina  Education.    North  Carolina 

Education  Association.     Raleigh.  32. 
Progressive  Education  Magazine.     New  York. 

33. 

Readers'  Digest.    New  York.  33. 
School  Life.    Washington,  D.  C.  31. 
State  School  Facts.     Raleigh.  Free. 
University  News  Letter.     Chapel  Hill.  Free. 

Art 

Art  Instruction.    New  York.  33. 
Graphic  Arts  Education.    Washington,  D_.  C. 
Magazine  of  Art.     Washington,  D.  C.  35. 
School   Arts    Magazine.    Worchester,  Mass. 
32. 

Language  Arts 

Elementary  English  Review.     Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. 32.50. 
English  Journal.    Chicago.  33. 


Music 

Etude  Music  Magazine.     Philadelphia.  32. 
Music  Educators  Journal.  31. 
Music  Quarterly.    New  York.  33. 
The  School  Musician.    Chicago.  33. 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Hygeia.    Chicago.  32.60. 

Journal  of  Social  Hygiene.     New  York.  32. 

Physical  Education,  Health,  and  Recreation 

Digest.     Chicago.  31. 
Safety  Education.    New  York.  31. 

Science 

National  Geographic  Magazine.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  33. 

Nature  Magazine.    Chicago,  Illinois.  32.50. 

Science  Classroom.     New  York.  25c. 

Science  Guide  for  Elementary  Schools.  State 
Department  of  Education.  Sacramento, 
California.  31.25. 

Science  News  Letter.    Washington,  D.  C.  35. 

Social  Studies 

The  Journal  of  Geography.  Mankato,  Min- 
nesota. 32.50. 

Occupations.     New  York.  33.50. 

Social  Education.  Columbia  University. 
New  York.  32. 

Vocational  Guidance  Digest.  San  Francisco, 
California.  32.50. 


*A  classified  list  of  educational  periodicals  is  published  annually  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Administrators,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PROBLEMS  FOR  FACULTIES  OF  LOCAL  UNITS 

L.  Coordination  of  the  subject-matter  materials  within  the  grades  through 
the  selection  of  large  areas  of  learning  appropriate  to  the  level  and  to 
social  needs  with  a  view  to  eliminating  duplications  (as,  for  example,  in 
the  social  studies  program),  and  increasing  emphasis  on  the  pertinent 
relationships  throughout  (as,  for  example,  in  the  natural  and  social 
sciences). 

I.  Coordination  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  grade  sequences  throughout  the 
elementary  and  high  school  groups. 

I.  Making  functional  the  tools  of  learning  (reading,  spelling,  language,  com- 
putation and  fundamental  arithmetical  processes). 

L  How  to  lift  learning  and  teaching  to  the  creative  art  level  so  as  to  result 
in  original  verse,  drama,  painting,  prose,  music,  dance,  etc. 

).  What  constitutes  a  genuine  program  of  play  and  recreation  suited  to  edu- 
cational needs  of  high  school  girls  and  boys? — "A  game  for  all  and  all  in  a 
game"  is  fast  becoming  the  basic  rule  for  inaugurating  a  program  in  sports 
for  schools. 

).  How  to  make  every  year  one  of  real  experience  to  every  boy  and  girl. 
1.  Use  of  radio  and  movie  as  aids  to  enriched  learning  and  living. 
5.  Use  of  the  forum  plan  of  discussion. 

SPECIAL  PHASES  OF  THE  WORK 

PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Drganization  and  Administration. 

The  modern  trend  in  school  administration,  beginning  about  1920,  is  to 
combine  all  the  activities  of  the  school  program  which  have  to  do  with  the 
lealth  and  physical  development  of  the  pupils  into  one  department,  usually 
called  the  department  of  physical  and  health  education.  The  reasons  for  this 
;rend  are: 

1.  Two  closely  related  fields  are  brought  together. 

2.  These  two  fields  more  nearly  deal  with  all  children  all  of  the  time. 

3.  Administrators  find  it  best  to  deal  with  as  few  directors  as  possible, 
and  still  maintain  maximum  efficiency. 

4.  The  two  fields  combined  are  cheaper  to  administer. 

In  the  smaller  school,  where  a  full  time  director  is  not  practical,  it  is 
suggested  that  at  least  one  teacher  be  employed  who  has  had  physical  and 
lealth  education  training  sufficient  to  qualify  as  a  part-time  teacher  of,  and 
is  an  adviser  in,  the  field  of  physical  and  health  education. 

Essential  Characteristics. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  the  physical  and  health  program  are: 

1.  Healthful  school  living.    (Health  supervision.) 

2.  Health  service. 

3.  Health  instruction. 

4.  Safety  Education. 

5.  Physical  Education. 

Health  supervision  is  concerned  with  the  hygiene  and  the  sanitation  of  the 
chool  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment.    This  includes  the  supervision  of 
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the  gymnasium,  classrooms,  cafeteria,  rest  rooms,  corridors,  lavatories, 
toilets,  drinking  fountains,  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting,  and  water 
supply. 

The  department  should  supervise  the  health  aspects  of  overloaded 
schedules,  rest  and  activity  periods,  home  work,  transportation  (particularly 
bus  transportation),  and  all  other  conditions  related  to  healthful  school 
living. 

Health  Service.  "Since  children  are  educated  in  health  through  the  ex- 
periences of  certain  services  and  activities,  as  well  as  through  didactic 
instruction,  health  examinations  and  sanitary  facilities  must  be  considered 
as  a  means  of  education  in  health,  together  with  health  instruction."* 

Health  service  includes  periodic  examinations  by  physicians  and  dentists, 
reports  to  parents,  follow-up  work  for  correction  of  defects,  immunization 
program,  clinics,  first  aid  and  safety.  Teachers  should  make  use  of  the  i 
findings  of  the  examinations  in  adjusting  the  program  to  suit  the  physical 
needs  of  the  pupils.  This  should  be  done  through  the  cooperation  of  the. 
various  departments.  It  is  essential  that  the  physical  education  program  i 
and  the  health  service  program  be  closely  co-ordinated  in  working  out  the  i 
activities  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  kind  of  activities  and  thei 
amount  of  participation  should  be  based  on  the  physical  condition  of  the 
child.  Physically  handicapped  children  ought  to  be  given  special  considera-r 
tion. 

Health  instruction  is  the  teaching  "of  desirable  health  habits,  skills,  atti-i 
tudes  and  knowledge  of  safety,  sanitation,  nutrition,  physiology  and  hygiene,  n 
the  effects  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  social  hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  and  othern 
health  needs."** 

Health  instruction  is  a  definite  responsibility  of  every  teacher  in  the 
school  even  though  special  courses  in  health  are  taught.    In  the  elementaryi 
schools,  where  the  classroom  teacher  has  the  responsibility  for  health  in- 
struction, it  should  be  a  definite  part  of  the  daily  program  in  addition  to  the 
instruction  that  is  integrated  with  other  school  subjects.    In  the  secondary 
schools  some  one  should  be  responsible  for  co-ordinating  all  the  health  work, 
in  order  to  provide  a  well-balanced  program.    Opportunities  will  be  found,  j 
in  practically  all  of  the  subjects  for  health  instruction,  but  subjects  such 
as  the  social  sciences,  physical  sciences,  vocational  subjects,  music,  and 
physical  education  provide  the  best  opportunities  for  correlation.   In  addition  f 
to  this  incidental  teaching  of  health,  it  is  recommended  that  special  courses 
be  offered  in  health  instruction. 

Safety  Education.    For  discussion  see  p.  148. 

Physical  Education.  Physical  Education  is  that  phase  of  the  program  in 
volving  psycho-motor  and  big  muscle  activity.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
thought  of  separate  and  apart  from  the  health  program,  or  from  the  genera] 
educative  program.  The  modern  conception  is  that  this  important  phase  oi 
school  work  is  not  only  education  of  the  physical  but  education  through  thi 
physical.  In  other  words,  physical  education  is  a  means  and  not  an  end 
There  is  no  better  opportunity  in  the  whole  school  program  for  teaching  i 
right  attitudes  towards  life  and  living  than  is  afforded  by  the  physlca 
education  program. 

♦Journal  of  Regents,  State  of  New  York,  Appendix  C,  July  30,  1937.  ' 
**Williams  and  Brownell,  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Barnes. 
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Major  objectives  of  Physical  Education: 

1.  Development  of  organic  systems  of  the  individual  through  physical 
activities. 

2.  Development  of  the  neuro-muscular  system  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly in  its  relation  to  control  over  certain  fundamental  skills. 

3.  Development  of  certain  attitudes  towards  physical  activity  generally 
and  towards  play  particularly. 

4.  Development  of  standards  of  conduct.* 

Objectives 

The  objectives  of  a  complete  program  of  health  and  physical  education 
are:** 

1.  "Adequate  health  examination  and  a  comprehensive  protection  pro- 

gram for  every  school  child,  to  include  control  of  communicable 
diseases,  healthful  school  environment,  and  hygienic  standards  in  the 
entire  curricular  and  extra-curricular  life  of  the  school. 

2.  "Adequate  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  in  every  school  and  adequate 

time  in  the  curriculum. 

3.  "Co-ordination  of  community  effort,  in  policies,  finances  and  use  of 

facilities  for  programs  of  health,  physical  education  and  recreation. 

4.  "Health  and  Physical  Education  instruction,  based  upon  scientific  ma- 

terials progressively  arranged  throughout  the  grades  and  upper 
schools  and  directed  toward  personal  accomplishments  and  social 
needs. 

5.  "Establishment  of  procedures  for  the  scientific  classification,  grading 

and  promotion  of  individuals  to  insure  the  best  educative  results. 

6.  "Professionally  trained  and  accredited  supervisors  and  teachers  for 

all  branches  of  the  health  and  physical  education  program,  including 
the  coaching  of  athletic  teams. 

7.  "Promotion  of  the  idea  of  play  and  recreation  as  aspects  of  the  finest 

living. 

8.  "The  accreditment  of  health  and  physical  education  in  all  schools  and 

colleges  for  graduation  and  the  acceptance  of  such  credits  from  high 
school  for  college  entrance. 

9.  "The  organization  and  administration  of  health  and  physical  educa- 

tion in  schools  as  a  single  executive  department,  closely  integrated 
and  thoroughly  co-ordinated  with  the  general  purpose  of  education. 
10.  "Extension  of  the  desirable  and  practical  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  health  and  physical  education  among  boys  and  girls  in  school  to 
all  members  of  the  community  as  the  broader  implications  of  educa- 
tion are  recognized." 

Suggested  Standards  for  a  Physical  Education  Program 

Time  Allotment: 

There  should  be  a  minimum  of  two  classes  per  week  for  all  freshmen  and 
sophomore  pupils,  a  total  of  not  less  than  ninety  minutes  per  week  for  any 
pupil,  exclusive  of  recess  periods. 


♦Adopted  by  American  Physical  Education  Association. 

**Adopted  by  American  Association  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  a  department  of  the 
National  Education  Association. 
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1.  Interscholastic  and  intra-mural  athletic  contests  and  practice  periods 
are  recognized  in  lieu  of  class-work  during  the  participation  in  the  sport, 
provided  the  coach  is  a  certificated  instructor  in  physical  education. 

2.  Hygiene  or  health  instruction  taught  as  a  separate  subject,  or  inte- 
grated with  other  subjects,  is  accepted  as  part  of  the  ninety  minutes. 
Facilities  and  Equipment  Recommended: 

1.  All  high  schools  should  have  a  gymnasium  or  suitable  room  for  physical 
education. 

2.  All  high  schools  should  have  a  minimum  of  three  acres  for  outdoor 
play  space,  and  the  large  schools  should  have  a  minimum  of  ten  acres. 

3.  Adequate  lockers,  showers,  and  locker-rooms  facilities  should  be  fur- 
nished to  provide  safe  and  sanitary  conditions. 

Program : 

1.  A  physical  examination  of  all  pupils  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed 
medical  doctor,  should  be  made  at  least  once  during  the  freshman  year, 
preferably  each  year.  A  seasonal  examination  of  those  participating  in 
interscholastic  sports  is  necessary. 

2.  Health  instruction  should  be  provided  for  all  pupils,  amounting  to  at  t 
least  the  equivalent  of  one  class  per  week  for  at  least  one  year. 

3.  Suggested  division  of  time  allotment  for  the  elementary  grades: 


a.  Primary  Level  (Grades  1-3)  — 

(1)  Rhythmical  activities    — —   25% 

(2)  Mimetic  and  story  plays   20% 

(3)  Hunting  games     20% 

(4)  Relays       15% 

(5)  Stunts  and  self-testing  activities   10% 

(6)  Athletic  games  of  low  organization   10% 


Total   100% 

2.  Grammar  Grade  Level  (Grades  4-6)  — 

(1)  Athletic  games    30% 

(a)  Low  organization. 

(b)  Playground  ball  for  boys — 

6th  grade. 

(2)  Rhythmical  activities  (social  games 

included)    20% 

(3)  Hunting  games      10% 

(4)  Mimetics  and  free  exercise    10% 

(5)  Relays    10% 

(6)  Tumbling  stunts    10% 

(7)  Individual  athletic  events     10% 


Total    100% 
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4.    Suggested  division  of  time  allotment  for  the  high  school: 


a.    Program  for  the  Junior  High  School  (Grades  7-9) — 


Core  Program 

♦Elective  Program 

(Boys — 30  weeks) 
(Girls— 36  weeks) 

(1)  Basketball  (elementary) 

(2)  Basketball  (9  court) 

(3)  Gym.  drills,  marching  and  ap- 
paratus (elementary) 

(4)  Rhythms  (elementary) 

(5)  Softball  (Playground)  (elem.) 

(6)  Soccer  or  Speedball 
(elementary) 

(7)  Swimming  and  Diving 
(elementary) 

(8)  Touch  Football  (elem.) 

(9)  Track  and  Field  (elem.) 

(10)  Tumbling  and  pyramids 
(elementary) 

(11)  Volleyball  (elementary) 

(1)  Badminton        (10)  Snow  Shoeing 
{^ci)  x>oaung            (.J- J- J  oociai  ij-ames 

(3)  Golf                       and  Dances 

(4)  Handball          (12)  Tennis 

(5)  Hiking  and        (13)  Wrestling 
Camping          (14)  Restricted  or 

(6)  Horseshoes  Corrective 

(7)  Paddle  Tennis          Activities  for 

(8)  Riding  Subnormal 

(9)  Skating  Cases 
♦Elective  program  to  be  selected  ac- 
cording to  available  facilities,  devoting 
from  3-6  weeks  to  each  activity. 

b.    Program  for  the  Senior  High  School  (Grades  10-12) — 

Core  Program 

♦Elective  Program  (Boys — 36  weeks) 
(Girls— 36  weeks) 

(1)  Basketball  (advanced) 

(2)  Gym.  drills,  marching  and  ap- 
paratus (advanced) 

(3)  Field  Hockey 

(4)  Rhythms  (advanced) 

(5)  Soccer  or  Speedball 
(advanced) 

(6)  Softball  (playground)  (adv.) 

(7)  Swimming,  Diving  and  Life 
Saving  (advanced) 

(8)  Touch  Football  (advanced) 

(9)  Track  and  Field  (advanced) 

(10)  Tumbling  and  Pyramids 
(advanced) 

(11)  Volleyball  (advanced) 

(1)  Archery            (15)  Skating 

(2)  Badminton        (16)  Snow  Shoeing 

(3)  Boating            (17)  Social  Dancing 

(4)  Bowling            (18)  Social  Games 

(5)  Boxing             (19)  Squash 

(6)  Camping          (20)  Table  Tennis 

(7)  Fencing            (21)  Tennis 

(8)  Golf                 (22)  Water  Polo 

(9)  Fly  Casting       (23)  Wrestling 

(10)  Handball          (24)  Restricted  or 

(11)  Hard  baseball  Corrective 

(12)  Hiking                    Activities  for 

(13)  Horseshoes  Subnormal 

(14)  Riding  Cases 
♦Elective  program  to  be  selected  ac- 
cording to  available  facilities,  devoting 
from  3-6  weeks  to  each  activity. 

Materials  and  References 

The  limited  amount  of  space  will  not  permit  a  complete  bibliography  of 
available  pamphlets  and  books  published  on  health  and  physical  education. 

Publication  174  and  Publication  189,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C,  contain  references  in  addition  to  those  given  here. 

A  small  pamphlet  compiled  for  the  American  Association  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  containing  a  selected  list  of  inexpensive,  some  free, 
material  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association, 
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50  West  Fiftieth  Street,  New  York  City.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
various  publishers  are  given  in  this  pamphlet. 

A  special  bulletin  on  health  and  physical  education  is  to  be  published  by 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  within  the  next  year,  and  will 
contain  a  more  complete  bibliography.  Since  this  bulletin  will  give  a  sug- 
gested and  tentative  course  of  study,  this  section  of  the  Handbook  deals  only 
with  administrative  problems  and  with  general  aims  and  objectives. 

It  is  suggested  that  every  school  have  on  hand  at  least  one  copy,  preferably 
one  copy  for  each  elementary  teacher,  of  Physical  Education  for  Elementary 
ScJiools,  by  Neilson  and  Van  Hagen. 

References  foe  Elementaey  Childeen — Health  Education 

Andress,  J.  M.,  and  Others.    Health  Series.    Ginn,  1933. 

Bigelow,  M.  A.,  and  Broadhurst,  J.    Health  Series.    Silver,  1930. 

Brownell,  C.  L.,  Ireland,  A.  G.,  Towne,  C.  F.,  Giles,  H.  F.    Health  and  Safety 

Series.    Rand,  1935. 
Burkard,  Chambers,  Maroney.    Health,  Happiness,  Success  Series.  Lyons, 

1936. 

References  foe  Teachebs — Health  Education 

A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  for  North  Carolina  Schools,  Publication  189, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  1935. 
Brock,  G.  D,    Health  Through  Projects.    Barnes.  $2.00. 

Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Health  Problems  in  Education  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  American  Medical  Association.  National 
Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C,  1930.  $1.25. 

Rogers,  J.  F.  Instruction  in  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco,  Leaflet  38. 
United  States  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Williams  and  Shaw.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Health  Education,  Barnes, 
1937.  $2.00. 

National  Education  Association,  Principles  and  Practices  in  School  Health 

Education.    Washington,  D.  C,  1935.  $1.50. 

References  for  Teachers — Physical  Education 
Neilson  and  Van  Hagen.    Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  Barnes, 

1934.  $2.00. 
Twice  55  Games  with  Music.    Birchard.  75^. 
State  adopted  texts  for  music. 

American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Textbook.    Blakiston.  $1.00. 
Committee  on  Dancing  of  American  Physical  Education  Association.  Danc- 
ing in  the  Elementary  Schools.    Barnes,  1932.  $1.00. 
Pearl  and  Brown.    Health  by  Stunts.  Macmillan. 

Williams  and  Brownell.  Administration  of  Health  and  Physical  Education. 
Saunders,  1937. 

Spalding's  Athletic  Library.  American  Sports  Pub.  Co.,  45  Rose  St.,  New 
York. 

Bancroft,  J.  H.  Games  for  Playground,  Home,  School,  and  Gymnasium.  Mac- 
millan, 1937.  $2.40. 

Staley,  S.  C.    Games,  Contests,  and  Relays.    Barnes,  1924. 

Bovard  and  Cozens.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education.  Saun- 
ders, 1938. 

THE  BEGINNERS'  DAY  PROGRAM 

The  Beginners'  Day  Program  is  a  State-wide  project  planned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  information  concerning  the  child  at  school  entrance  and  to 
interest  the  child  in  school.  This  information  is  helpful  to  the  teacher  and 
the  parents  in  determining  the  child's  needs  and  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 
child  physically  ready  for  school.  Normal  progress  for  the  child  through 
the  first  year's  work  is  assured  to  a  greater  extent  when  the  teacher  and 
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parents  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  child's  present  equipment  and 
needs. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  a  one-day  program  is 
planned  and  held  during  the  spring  term  \n  centrally  located  schools  while 
they  are  in  session.  Parents  bring  the  child  to  the  school  for  enrollment, 
for  examinations,  and  for  introduction  into  first  grade  work. 

In  making  provision  for  the  spring  health  examination  of  the  school  be- 
ginner, the  first  grade  teacher  has  a  most  unusual  and  most  important 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  present  equipment  and  needs  of 
the  individual  children  who  will  enter  the  first  grade  in  the  fall.  In  realizing 
more  fully  this  opportunity,  the  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful: 

1.  Read  carefully  the  contents  of  the  bulletin  entitled  "The  Summer  Round-Up  of  the 
Children"  published  by  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

2.  Note  or  check  the  items  in  the  program  as  set  forth  in  the  bulletin  which  offer  you 
an  opportunity  to  assist  in  developing  the  plans. 

3.  Inquire  about  the  plans  (see  the  principal  and  superintendent)  for  your  school  and 
assist  in  getting  together  P.  T.  A.  committees  to  plan  the  Beginners'  Day  Program  for 
your  school.  Plan  a  brief  meeting  for  principal,  superintendent,  and  all  first  grade 
teachers  in  your  school  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  contents  of  the  bulletin  and  in 
making  definite  plans. 

4.  Canvass  the  names  of  the  beginners  who  will  enter  school  in  the  fall  and  visit  as  many 
of  the  homes  as  possible,  urging  the  parents  to  bring  the  child  to  the  school  for  the 
Beginners'  Day  Program. 

5.  Begin  to  make  definite  plans  for  the  Beginners'  Day  in  your  school.  Important  items  in 
the  program  are  as  follows : 

a.  Preparation  for  spring  health  examination  at  the  school.  Who  is  to  assist?  Equip- 
ment needed?    Rooms  available?    Number  of  children  to  be  provided  for? 

b.  Enrollment  of  beginners.  The  first  grade  teacher  should  have  charge  of  this  part  of 
the  day's  program  in  order  to  meet  the  parents  and  the  child  and  secure  all  possible 
information  from  the  parents  about  the  child.  (Use  "Information  Card  for  the  School 
Beginner" — the  yellow  card).    Keep  this  card  in  the  record  files. 

c.  Physical  examination.  When  the  teacher  has  interviewed  the  parents  and  enrolled  the 
beginners,  then  the  health  ofiicials  make  the  physical  examinations,  recording  data 
on  the  "Medical  Record  Form."  (See  copy  on  pages  8  &  9  of  the  Summer  Round- 
Up  bulletin.)  Vaccinations  and  toxin-anti-toxin  are  administered,  if  desired  by 
parents. 

d.  Beginners  who  have  already  been  examined  by  their  family  physician  and  dentist 
should  attend  the  Beginners'  Day  Program  and  bring  with  them  the  blanks  on  which 
the  facts  of  the  examinations  were  recorded. 

e.  While  children  are  visiting  classrooms,  the  parents  assemble  in  the  auditorium  for 
lectures  on  various  phases  of  child  care  and  training. 

f.  Mental  tests  administered  at  this  time  are  very  helpful  as  the  results  may  be  used 
in  the  classification  of  beginners  for  next  year's  work.  The  Pintner-Cunningham 
Intelligence  Test  and  The  Detroit  Kindergarten  Intelligence  Test  are  recommended. 
A  Story-Hour  is  a  very  good  introduction  to  the  testing  period. 

g.  Visits  are  made  to  first  grade  room  by  parents  and  children.  Favors  to  take  home 
are  provided. 

h.  The  information  assembled  on  the  Medical  Record  Forms  is  reviewed  and  such  items 
as  the  teacher  considers  helpful  are  transferred  to  the  "Information  Card  for  the 
School  Beginner."  This  card  should  be  on  file  for  reference  in  organizing  the  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  children  entering  the  school  in  the  fall.  The  facts  on  this 
card  will  be  helpful  in : 

(1)  Getting  a  fair  picture  of  the  total  child  situation  which  includes: 

(a)  A  brief  family  history  as  a  background. 

(b)  The  child's  present  physical,  mental,  and  social  equipment. 

(2)  Properly  classifying  the  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

(3)  Working  out  an  adaptation  of  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  the  individual  pupils.  For  example,  the  immature  beginner  needs 
a  program  of  activities  planned  to  develop  a  readiness  for  first  grade  work, 
while  the  more  mature  pupil  can  begin  formal  work  in  a  short  time. 

(4)  Establishing  a  record  system  which  implies  child  study  and  a  program  which 
tends  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  school  beginner. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  school  entrant,  stated  briefly,  has  been  that 
he  was  enrolled  in  school  and  led  through  a  series  of  experiences  without 
adequate  or  due  regard  for  his  readiness  to  profit  by  these  experiences  in 
terms  of  normal  child  growth  and  development,  which,  according  to  the  facts 
concerning  the  percentage  of  retardation  in  the  first  grade,  has  resulted  in 
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failure  for  a  large  number  of  children  enrolled  the  first  year  of  school.  This 
group  of  children  must  be  provided  for  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  or  after  they  have  met  with  failure  and  discouragement  time  after  time. 
By  the  plan  suggested  here  the  teacher  has  a  better  understanding  of  the 
pre-school  child  applying  for  entrance  into  the  first  grade.  The  teacher  has 
a  much  better  basis  for  making  curriculum  adaptations  and  program  adjust- 
ments to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  individual  children.  The  beginner 
has  a  much  better  chance  for  a  successful  year's  work. 

Any  inquiries  relative  to  the  Beginners'  Day  Program  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service. 

SAFETY  EDUCATION 
The  Responsibility  of  the  School 

It  is  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  of  the  school  authorities  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  skills,  habits,  attitudes,  and  appre- 
ciations which  will  lead  to  intelligent,  safe  living. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint,  safety  and  health  education  present 
very  much  the  same  problem.  Situations  that  are  healthy  are  generally  safe, 
and  vice  versa.  In  working  out  methods  and  procedures  for  curriculum 
study,  school  officials  may  quite  properly  combine  health  and  safety.  By 
safety,  in  this  particular  instance,  we  are  referring  to  the  sum  total  of  school 
experiences  which  have  to  do  with  protection  of  the  individual  and  society 
against  physical  hazards.  From  an  educational  point  of  view  it  is  of  start- 
ling significance,  yet  encouraging,  to  note  that  most  accidents  are  preventable. 
The  three  major  causes  of  accidents  may  be  classed  as  follows:  (a)  Careless- 
ness; (b)  Lack  of  skills;  (c)  Lack  of  knowledge  (applied  knowledge). 

Safety  Content 

The  content  of  the  safety  curriculum  should  be  based  upon  certain  funda- 
mental criteria,  namely: 

1.  Recognition  of  the  principle  that  education  is  concerned  with  the 
whole  personality. 

2.  Acceptance  of  the  principle  that  we  learn  best  by  doing. 

3.  Acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  aim  of  safety  education  is  identical 
with  the  aim  of  general  education. 

4.  Adaptation  of  the  program  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  children  at  the 
various  stages  of  development. 

A  Balanced  Program  of  Safety  Education 

A  program  based  on  the  above  criteria  will  be  well  balanced.  The  needs 
of  the  pupils  will  be  determined  by  a  study  of: 

1.  The  accidents  that  are  killing  and  injuring  children  of  school  age. 

2.  The  activities  involving  hazards  in  which  children  engage. 

3.  The  safety  activities  provided  by  society  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property. 

We  know  from  a  study  of  data  on  accidents*  that  the  school  age,  especially 
the  high  school  age,  is  one  of  the  dangerous  periods  of  life.  Three  kinds  of 
accidents,  those  resulting  from  drowning,  firearms,  and  recreational  activities, 


♦Data  may  be  secured  by  writing  the  National  Safety  Council,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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reach  their  peak  during  the  adolescent  period,  while  traffic  accidents  reach 
a  peak  just  above  the  school  age. 

For  a  complete  and  well-rounded  program  of  safety  education,  we  must 
recognize  the  importance  of  safety  education  in  every  phase  of  life  in  which 
there  are  physical  hazards.  Knowledge,  habits,  and  attitudes  of  safety  must 
be  developed  in  relation  to: 

1.  The  automobile.  5.  Athletics. 

2.  The  highway.  6.  Recreation. 

3.  The  home.  7.  Occupation. 

4.  The  school. 

Objectives  of  the  school  safety  program:* 

1.  Provide  experiences  through  the  curriculum  which  will  develop  the  knowl- 
edge, skills,  and  appreciation  of  safety  essentials  needed  to  prepare  pupils 
to  cope  with  the  hazards  of  modern  life. 

2.  Provide  and  maintain  safe  and  sanitary  school  buildings,  grounds,  and 
equipment  needed  for  a  safe  and  healthful  environment. 

3.  Reduce  to  a  minimum  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  bus  transportation. 

4.  Cooperate  with  agencies  and  organizations  whose  programs  for  safety 
education  are  based  upon  sound  educational  principles. 

A  complete  program  will  include  two  kinds  of  activities:  first,  the  curricu- 
lar,  and  second,  the  extra-curricular  activities. 

Activities  involving  development  should  continue  through  the  whole  school 
Ij  period.  In  the  secondary  school  the  problem  of  correlation  becomes  more 
j  difficult. 

I  No  single  department  can  provide  an  adequate  program  for  the  entire 
i  school.  The  physical  education  department,  in  many  instances,  includes 
I  safety  as  a  part  of  the  program  in  the  same  way  as  the  health  education,  by 
[assisting  other  departments  in  the  school  in  organizing  instructional  ma- 
jterials  for  various  subjects.  Subjects  richest  in  opportunities  for  safety 
!  education  include  health  education,  physical  and  social  sciences,  vocational 
subjects,  and  physical  education. 
Safety  precautions  include: 

1.  Frequent  inspection  of  all  facilities. 

2.  Careful  supervision  of  activities. 

3.  Attention  to  game  rules. 

4.  Teaching  of,  and  practice  in,  safety  and  first-aid  measures. 
First  Aid  for  the  Injured 

First  aid  is  so  closely  related  to  safety  education  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  a  program  of  safety  education.  It  is  important  that  all 
children  know  what  to  do  when  some  unexpected  accident  occurs.  There 
are  many  excellent  pamphlets  and  bulletins  dealing  with  first-aid,  which  give 
complete  instructions  on  methods,  materials,  and  techniques.  An  outline  of 
isuch  procedures  are,  therefore,  omitted  from  this  bulletin.  Standard  books 
jon  health  education  contain  excellent  materials  on  first  aid;  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  most  of  the  better  known  insurance  companies  publish  splendid 

iand  complete  materials  on  this  subject,  which  can  be  secured  at  little  or  no 
cost. 


♦These  objectives  closely  follow  those  of  the  National  Safety  Council. 
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Materials  for  Teaching  Safety 

Health  and  Citizenship.    Publication  174,  State  Superintendent  of  Publici 

Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Whitney.    Man  and  the  Motor  Car.    National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety'i 

Underwriters,  1  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  j 
Accident  Facts.    National  Safety  Council,  New  York.  50^. 

Annual  statistical  report  giving  the  most  recent  tabulated  data  oiii 

accidental  deaths. 

A  Guide-Book  for  Safety  Education.    National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety^) 
Underwriters,  New  York,  1931.  15^. 

A  course  of  study  in  safety  education  for  elementary  and  secondary i 
schools. 

Payne.    Education  in  Accident  Prevention.    Lyons,  1919.  $1.00. 

Plan  for  correlating  safety  with  regular  course  of  study  in  elementarjii 
schools. 

Good  Driving.    A  Manual  for  the  High  Schools.    Education  Division,  NaN 
tional  Safety  Council,  New  York,  1934.    25 <f. 

Outlines  methods  of  organizing  programs  of  instruction  and  presentJn 
subject  matter  content  on  various  aspects  of  automobile  driving. 
Joint  Committee  of  National  Education  Association  and  American  Medicai<| 
Association.     Health  Education.    National  Education  Association,  Washni 
ington,  D.  C,  1930.    $1.25  (paper);  $1.75  (cloth). 

A  program  for  public  schools  and  teacher  training  institutions. 
DeBlois.    How  the  Safety  Movement  Began.    Education  Division,  Nationaii 
Safety  Council,  New  York,  1934.    Single  copy  free.    $3.50  per  100  copiesia 
A  brief  history  of  the  safety  movement  in  relation  to  industry. 
Vaughn.    Positive  Versus  Negative  Instruction.    National  Bureau  of  Casualtjil 
and  Surety  Underwriters,  New  York,  1938.  60^. 

An  experimental  study  of  the  effects  of  various  types  of  instruction 
on  behavior. 

Rogers.  Safety  and  Health  of  the  School  Child.  Circular  No.  65,  Office  of  Edui 
cation,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Inte':ior,  Washington,  D.  C.  1932.  Singlm 
copy  free.        for  each  additional  copy. 

A  self-survey  of  school  conditions.  ! 
Whitney.    Safety  and  the  New  Schools.    Education  Division,  National  Safet; 
Council,  New  York,  1935.    Single  copy  free.    $4.00  per  100  copies. 
An  education  for  a  controlled  world. 
Streitz.    Safety  Education  in  the  Elementary  School.    National  Bureau  oi 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  New  York,  1926.  60^. 
An  example  of  procedure  for  developing  a  course  of  study. 
Safety  Education  in  the  Rural  School.    Education  Division,  National  Safet;  ' 
Council,  New  York,  1929.    Single  copy  free.     25 <^  each  additional  copj 
A  manual  for  the  teacher  dealing  with  the  accident  problem  in  rura 
communities. 

White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection.    Safety  Educatio'j 
in  the  Schools.    Appleton-Century.  60^. 

Contains  successful  methods  of  administering  safety  education,  ma 
terials  and  methods  of  teaching,  extra-curricular  activities,  etc. 
Stack.    Safety  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools.    National  Bureau  o 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  New  York,  1929.  $1.00. 

Objectives  and  materials  of  instruction  for  secondary  grades.  I 
Lloyd.    Safety  in  Physical  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.    National  Bureai  j 
of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters,  New  York,  1933.  I 
A  study  of  accidents  in  public  and  private  schools. 
Hyde  and  Slown.    Safety  Programs  and  Activities.    Beckley,  1935.  $1.25. 

A  handbook  of  safety  activities  and  monthly  programs  for  elementar; 
and  junior  high  schools.  ,  I 

School  Buses — Their  Safe  Design  and  Operation.    National  Safety  Counci.  | 
New  York,  1933.    15^J.  j 
Safety  Education  in  the  School  Shop.    Bulletin  226.    Superintendent  of  Pul  | 
lie  Instruction,  Lansing,  Mich.,  1931.  15^. 

Twenty-two  problems  describing  situations  in  school  shops;  and  a: 
accident  prevention  test. 
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GUIDANCE 

The  subject  of  Guidance  has  been  treated  in  the  Course  of  Study.  Need 
for  recent  material  on  guidance  prompts  the  inclusion  of  the  following  brief 
list  (See  also  State  Adopted  High  School  Textbooks — Supplementary  Use): 

Bibliography 

Guidance  Bibliography,  1935,  1936,  1937.    U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  10^ 
each. 

An  annotated  list  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodical  references  on 
guidance  appearing  each  calendar  year. 

Vocational  Guidance 

Chapman.    Occupational  Guidance.    Turner  E.  Smith. 
Reilly.    How  to  Find  and  Follow  Your  Career.  Harper. 
Rosengarten.    Choosing  Your  Life  Work.  McGraw. 
Stoddard.    Discovering  My  Job.  Nelson. 

Personal  Guidance 

Bennett  and  Hand.    School  and  Life.  McGraw. 
Bennett  and  Hand.    Designs  for  Personality.  McGraw. 
Bennett  and  Hand.    Beyond  High  School.  McGraw. 

These  three  books  contain  excellent  bibliographies. 
Brockman.    What  Is  She  Like?  Scribner. 
Hill  and  Mosher.    Making  the  Most  of  High  School.  Laidlaw. 
Prosser.    Life  Adjustment  Publications.  McKnight. 

Five  pamphlets  in  the  group. 
Shellow.    How  to  Develop  Your  Personality.  Harper. 
Stevens.    The  Correct  Thing.  Dodd. 
Stevens.    The  Right  Thing.  Dodd. 
Weiman.    Popularity.  Willett. 

MUSIC 

The  Music  Appreciation  Course  for  Grades  I-VII 

The  purpose  of  this  outline  is  to  offer  teachers  definite  information  con- 
cerning (a)  suitable  materials  for  conducting  a  course  in  music  appreciation 
for  grades  one  through  seven,  and  (b)  suggestions  for  selecting,  promoting, 
and  adapting  the  course  to  the  needs  of  these  grades. 

The  course  in  music  appreciation,  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  should  be  introduced  early  in  the  grades,  beginning  in  the 
first  grade  and  carried  along  regularly  and  continuously  through  a  unified 
course  for  all  the  grades.  Intensive,  spasmodic,  or  intermittent  work  along 
this  line  may  be  wasteful  and  harmful.  It  is  best  to  determine  the  type  and 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  with  the  available  materials  and  equipment,  and 
plan  definitely  to  give  regular  instruction  in  music  appreciation  in  each  of 
the  grades  at  definitely  stated  periods  during  the  day. 

The  State  Course  of  Study,  Publication  189,  contains  a  brief  section  on 
music  which  includes  suggestions  for  developing  the  appreciation  of  good 
music.  (See  pages  480-488.)  The  contents  of  this  course  supplement  and 
complement  the  State  Course  of  Study. 

Publication  198,  The  North  Carolina  Music  Bulletin,  contains  suggestions 
for  introducing  the  Music  Hour  Series  into  the  schools  and  integrating  the 
contents  of  the  texts  with  the  course  of  study  outlines  in  music,  including 
music  appreciation. 

The  yearly  achievements  in  music  appreciation  are  dependent  upon  careful 
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training  over  a  period  of  several  months;  therefore,  the  course  in  music 
appreciation  should  begin  early  in  the  year  and  continue  through  the  school 
term. 

With  the  material  now  at  hand  each  school  should  develop  a  first  class 
course  in  music  appreciation  in  which  all  pupils  may  participate  with  lasting 
benefits. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS 

I.  Concerning  this  Course  of  Study  and  Procedures  in  Teaching: 

Music  appreciation  means  enjoyable  and  intelligent  listening  to  good  music. 

Teaching  music  appreciation  means  stimulating  and  developing  such  lis- 
tening by  all  the  children  until  it  becomes  habitual.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
children  must  first  "learn  to  listen"  and  then  "listen  to  learn." 

Learning  to  listen  includes  learning  good  concert  manners — quiet,  attentive 
listening  to  the  radio  or  the  phonograph  just  the  same  as  though  the  artist 
were  present  in  person.  The  teacher's  attitude  and  example  are  the  best 
means  of  teaching  this.  There  should  be  no  talking  during  a  musical  selec- 
tion. 

Provide  a  definite  period  for  the  listening  lesson  each  week  and  have  a 
definite  aim  for  each  lesson.  The  children  should  be  expecting  the  listening 
lesson  at  its  allotted  time  and  be  ready  for  it. 

Each  child  should  participate  actively  in  each  lesson.  The  listening  les- 
sons should  be  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Plan  each  lesson  carefully  to  insure  a  continued  and  unified  course  through 
the  school  term.  Make  sure  that  every  topic  in  this  Course  of  Study  is  cov- 
ered, and  integrate  the  music  appreciation  work  with  the  other  school  sub- 
jects and  with  the  children's  home  life  as  much  as  possible. 

Use  readers,  texts,  and  manuals  suggested  for  reference,  having  the  chil- 
dren do  all  this  reading  possible,  following  their  reading  with  reports  to  the 
class. 

Schools  equipped  with  radio  receiving  sets  should  provide  for  a  "listening 
in"  period  during  the  presentation  of  worthwhile  and  suitable  musical 
programs. 

A  music  appreciation  notebook  could  be  made  by  each  child.  In  this  he 
will  record  outstanding  items  regarding  each  piece  of  music  studied  and 
interesting  facts  learned  while  studying  each  topic.  In  this  notebook  several 
pages  should  be  devoted  to  a  growing  list  of  musical  terms  and  expressions 
commonly  used,  and  their  meanings. 

Current  musical  events  can  be  used  to  vitalize  the  course  in  music  appre- 
ciation and  to  integrate  this  work  with  the  child's  home  life.  One  good  way 
of  conducting  this  type  of  work  is  to  use  the  current  musical  events  in  oral 
English  recitations  once  in  two  weeks  or  to  have  them  given  during  opening 
exercises  once  each  two  weeks.  Each  child  should  be  expected  to  contribute 
at  least  one  item  each  month. 

II.  Concerning  Equipment  and  Materials. 

A  course  of  study  in  music  appreciation  calls  for  certain  definite  types  of 
equipment  and  materials. 

An  excellent  phonograph  for  classroom  or  school  use  should  be  selected. 
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Write  the  Columbia  Phonograph  Co.,  1819  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or 
R.  C.  A.  Victor  Co.,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  cuts  and  prices  of  phonographs. 
A  first-class  portable  phonograph  is  now  available  at  the  low  price  of  $35.00. 
Phonographs  and  records  are  offered  to  schools  at  a  twenty  per  cent  dis- 
count. 

A  Unit  of  Records.  In  selecting  the  records  for  the  course  it  is  desirable 
to  provide  materials  which  are  well-graded  and  suited  to  the  teaching  of  the 
various  topics  in  this  Course  of  Study,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  the  best 
music  for  "listening  lessons." 

Reference  hooks  and  manuals  for  the  teacher  are  essentials  to  success  in 
developing  the  music  appreciation  course.  The  procedures  in  teaching  music 
appreciation  include  singing,  playing  an  instrument,  listening  to  good  music, 
responding  with  rhythmic  movement  to  music,  reading  new  music,  reading 
or  hearing  about  musicians.  The  reference  books  and  manuals  listed  in 
this  Course  should  be  available. 

A  committee  to  work  out  plans  for  better  care  of  the  music  appreciation 
materials  and  equipment  is  essential  in  the  separate  schools.  It  seems  prac- 
ticable for  each  school  to  appoint  a  committee  of  one  or  two  members  of  the 
faculty,  preferably  the  special  music  teacher  or  those  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram of  music  appreciation,  whose  duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  regard 
may  be  definitely  outlined  by  the  members  of  the  committee  and  the  school 
principal.  The  phonograph  should  be  handled  very  carefully,  if  it  is  to  give 
good  service  for  a  number  of  years.  The  records  and  other  materials  should 
be  carefully  handled  when  in  use  and  properly  filed  when  not  in  use.  Other 
musical  equipment  in  the  school — the  piano,  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
or  band — should  be  used  in  addition  to  the  phonograph  in  the  music  apprecia- 
tion work,  and  these  should  be  given  the  best  of  care. 

Write  to  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  R.  C.  A.  Building, 
Radio  City,  New  York,  for  a  copy  of  the  Instructors'  Manual  of  the  N.  B.  C. 
Music  Appreciation  Hour.  Price  of  manual  is  25^.  This  manual  presents 
the  Walter  Damrosch  music  course,  consisting  of  concerts  and  "listening 
lessons"  in  music.  The  course  is  given  on  Friday,  beginning  in  October  of 
each  year. 

INTEGRATION 

The  children's  experience  in  music  appreciation  need  not  and  should  not 
be  isolated  and  separate  from  their  other  classroom  and  home  experiences. 
It  should  be  a  part  of  their  total  experience — contributing  its  part  to  the 
completeness,  beauty  and  richness  of  that  experience,  and  receiving  support 
and  enrichment  from  all  other  phases  of  that  experience. 

The  binding  links  between  music  and  other  school  activities  are  many, 
but  some  are  more  obvious  than  others.  In  this  outline  reading,  picture 
study,  drawing,  and  creative  expression  through  pictures,  design,  and  poetry 
are  prominent  among  the  activities  suggested  for  the  children  of  each  grade. 

In  developing  units  of  study  in  the  various  grades,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  music  may  often  form  an  important  part  of  the  unit,  sometimes 
providing  the  vitalizing  folk  expression  and  interpreting  the  spirit  and 
feeling  of  the  people  as  no  other  means  of  expression  can  interpret  them. 
This  refers  especially  to  units  based  on  the  social  studies. 
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In  addition  to  these  obvious  links,  new  words  are  added  to  the  child's 
vocabulary  through  music  appreciation,  and  these  may  contribute  to  dic- 
tionary habits  as  well  as  spelling  activities.  Music  topics  of  interest  en- 
courage the  use  of  reference  materials  and  habits  of  investigation,  and 
current  events  in  the  musical  world  help  to  round  out  the  child's  acquaint- 
ance with  national  and  world  affairs  and  to  broaden  his  cultural  and  leisure- 
time  interests. 

Since  a  large  number  of  homes  have  radios,  it  is  possible  to  integrate  the 
music  interest  initiated  at  school  with  the  home  life  of  the  children  more 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past.  The  children — especially  from  the  third 
grade  on — should  be  kept  informed  regarding  the  really  good  musical  pro- 
grams that  can  be  heard,  keeping  the  day  and  hour  of  various  ones  posted 
in  the  classroom.  This  should  include  programs  not  intended  for  children, 
as  well  as  those  planned  especially  for  children.  The  Damrosch  programs,  on  t 
the  N.  B.  C.  network  on  Fridays,  are  very  valuable,  especially  for  fourth  ' 
grade  and  above.  Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  entirely  feasible 
to  integrate  these  programs  into  their  music  work  without  using  the  manual 
and  notebooks  that  the  Broadcasting  Company  publishes.  It  would  be  helpful 
to  the  teacher  to  have  a  copy  of  each,  however. 

The  newly  adopted  music  texts  used  in  the  elementary  grades,  the  Music 
Hour  Series,  provide  many  rich  experiences  in  folk  music  and  in  making 
friends  with  great  composers.  The  pupils  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina 
should  find  their  music  study  a  richer  and  broader  experience  than  ever 
before,  and  should  become,  in  truth,  intelligent  music  lovers. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 
Ultimate  Objectives  (for  all  grades) : 

1.  Awakening  and  developing  an  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  good  music 
as  experienced  through  participation  and  listening. 

2.  A  growing  power  to  discriminate  between  v/orth-while  and  trashy 
music,  and  a  preference  for  the  better  music. 

3.  An  increasing  desire  to  participate  in  musical  activities. 

Grades  I  and  II 

I.     Immediate  Objectives: 

1.  Development  of  good  habits  of  listening,  such  as:  attentive  listening, 
discriminative  listening,  imaginative  listening,  and  remembering  lis- 
tening . 

2.  Increasing  pleasure  in  listening  to  music,  in  responding  to  rhythm, 
and  in  participation  through  singing  and  through  playing  in  rhythm 
band. 

3.  Development  of  sense  of  rhythm  through  recognition  and  through 
bodily  response  to  various  types  of  rhythm. 

4.  Development  of  ability  to  recognize  some  very  simple  descriptive 
effects  in  music. 

5.  Ability  to  recognize  phrases  in  simple  music  and  to  indicate  the  dura- 
tion of  each  phrase  by  a  large  arm  movement.     Second  grade  only. 

n.    Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Rhythmic  activity — clapping,  marching,  swaying,  galloping,  skipping, 
etc.,  with  music  of  piano  or  phonograph. 
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2.  Simple  singing  games  and  folk-dances  with  piano  or  phonograph. 

3.  Playing  in  rhythm  band. 

4.  Hearing  stories  of  descriptive  music  that  is  to  be  heard  on  piano  or 
phonograph. 

5.  Finding  or  drawing  pictures  that  illustrate  descriptive  music  that  has 
been  heard. 

6.  Phrasing  music  heard — showing  by  large  arm  movement  the  phrases 
in  short,  simple  pieces  of  music  on  piano  or  phonograph.  (Second 
grade  only.) 

m.  Materials: 

1.  Piano  music  for  rhythmic  activities: 

a.  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.  Silver. 

b.  Play  a  Tune,  World  of  Music  Series.  Ginn. 

c.  Hollis,  Dann.    First  Year  Music.  American. 

2.  Piano  music  for  phrase  sensing: 

a.  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.  Silver. 

b.  Play  a  Tune,  World  of  Music  Series.  Ginn. 

3.  Phonograph  records  for  rhythmic  activities  (Victor  Records):  Nos. 
20451,  20736,  20153,  20162,  22764,  22168. 

4.  Phonograph  records  for  singing  games  and  dances:  Nos.  20806,  21618, 
20214. 

5.  Phonograph  records  for  rhythm  band:  Nos.  22168,  21938,  20164. 

6.  Phonograph  records  for  phrase  sensing:  Nos.  22178,  22179. 

7.  Phonograph  records  for  descriptive  music:  Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear — • 
20153;  In  a  Clock  Store — 35792;  The  Music  Box — 22167;  Brer  Rabbit— 
22161;  The  Bee— 20614. 

8.  Manuals — Music  Hour  Series.  Silver. 

a.  Music  in  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade,  Book  I.    Manual — pages 
81-96,  185-189 

b.  Elementary  Teachers  Book.    Manual — pages  13-19,  81-87,  92-96. 

Geade  III 

I.     Immediate  Objectives: 

1.  Continued  development  of  good  habits  of  listening. 

2.  Increasing  pleasure  in  listening  to  music,  and  in  desire  to  participate. 

3.  Continued  development  of  sense  of  rhythm. 

4.  Continued  development  of  ability  to  recognize  and  to  enjoy  descriptive 
effects  in  music  heard. 

5.  Continued  development  of  skill  and  pleasure  in  phrase  sensing,  and 
in  measure  and  meter  sensing. 

6.  Ability  to  recognize  repeated  phrases  in  songs  sung  and  in  music 
heard,  including  music  used  for  rhythm  band. 

7.  Familiarity  with  a  few  orchestral  instruments,  such  as  violin  and 
flute. 

n.    Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Continued  rhythmic  activities,  including  singing  games  and  folk- 
dances,  as  needed  to  develop  feeling  for  rhythm,  and  pleasure  in 
rhythmic  expression. 

2.  Hearing  and  reading  stories  of  descriptive  music  that  is  to  be  heard. 

3.  Finding  or  drawing  pictures  that  illustrate  descriptive  music  that  has 
been  heard. 

4.  "Hunting  the  Tune" — after  becoming  familiar  wtih  the  main  theme  of 
the  composition  heard,  "finding"  it  every  time  it  recurs,  and  indicating 
by  raising  hand. 
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5.  Making  simple  designs  to  illustrate  the  recurrence  of  a  theme  in  music 
that  has  been  heard. 

6.  Finding  or  making  poems  that  illustrate  descriptive  music  that  has 
been  heard. 

7.  Make-believe  violinist — playing  violin  in  pantomime  when  it  is  heard 
in  music.    Similar  game  for  flute. 

8.  Making  posters  or  scrap-book  of  instruments  studied. 

9.  Phrase  sensing,  as  in  earlier  grades. 

10.  "Finding  the  ones" — measure  sensing  and  meter  sensing,  using  simplex 
music  on  phonograph  or  piano.  Measure  and  meter  sensing  may  beti 
done  by  clapping,  stepping,  or  drawing  on  board,  as  follows: 

2  beats  in  measure — Iilililili;  3  beats  in  measure — Iiiliiliiliilii ; 
4  beats  in  measure — Imlmlnilm. 

11.  Listening  quietly  and  without  comment  to  beautiful  music  (short  se-a 
lections)  for  pure  enjoyment. 

m.  Materials: 

1.  Piano  music  for  rhythmic  activities  from  books  suggested  for  grades  h 
and  II,  including  phrase  sensing,  meter  sensing,  and  measure  sensing,  i 

2.  Piano  music  for  recognition  of  recurring  themes  from  books  suggested* 
for  grades  I  and  II. 

3.  Phonograph  records  for  rhythmic  activities,  phrase  sensing,  and 
measure  and  meter  sensing,  same  as  suggested  for  grades  I  and  II. 
For  measure  sensing,  add  Nos.  22168  and  22178. 

4.  Phonograph  records  for  recurring  themes:  Amaryllis — Ghys — 20169; 
Le  Secret— Gautier— 20416. 

5.  Descriptive  music:  Spinning  Song — Kullah — 20153;  Whirlwind— i 
Krantz — 20525;  Dancing  Doll — PoJdini — 20668;  To  a  Humming  Bird— I 
MacDowell— 20803;  From  Uncle  Remus— MacDowell— 20803. 

6.  For  recognition  of  instruments: 

a.  Violin — The  Bee — Schubert — 20614;  To  a  Wild  Rose — MacDowell— 
22161. 

b.  Flute — Whirlwind — Krantz — 20525;  By  the  Waters  of  Minnetonka— 
Lieurance — 21972. 

7.  Manuals,  Music  Hour  Series.  Silver.  Elementary  Teachers  Book. 
Manual.    Pages  13-19,  87-91,  92-93,  96-98. 

Grade  IV. 

I.     Immediate  Objectives: 

1.  Continued  development  of  good  listening  habits. 

2.  Continued  development  of  sense  of  rhythm. 

3.  Continued  development  of  ability  to  recognize  and  to  enjoy  descriptive 
effects. 

4.  Continued  development  of  feeling  for  balance  of  phrases,  and  fort^ 
design  in  music,  growing  out  of  continued  development  of  skill  in  ' 
recognition  of  recurring  and  contrasting  phrases  and  themes. 

5.  Familiarity  with  a  larger  number  of  orchestral  instruments,  by  sight 
and  by  sound. 

6.  Acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  great  composers  through  their  music 
and  through  stories  about  them. 

7.  Development  of  a  feeling  for  the  close  relationships  between  the  arts 
through  relating  music  to  suitable  pictures  and  poems. 

8.  Familiarity  with  a  few  simple  dance  forms — as  march,  waltz,  minuet, 
and  gavotte. 
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9.  Development  of  the  feeling  of  the  universality  of  music  as  part  of  the 
life  experience  of  every  people,  through  integration  of  folk  songs,  folk 
dances,  and  readings  about  the  music  and  musical  instruments  of  each 
national  group  of  people  studied  in  units  based  on  the  social  studies. 

n.    Suggested  Activities: 

1.  Continuation  of  activities  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  as  given  for  Grade  III. 

2.  Playing  "Make-Believe  Orchestra" — groups  of  children  playing  in  pan- 
tomime the  instruments  assigned,  by  groups,  when  heard  in  music. 

3.  Reading  stories  about  Mozart  and  MacDowell. 

4.  Singing  songs  by  Mozart. 

5.  Making  posters  or  scrap-books  about  Mozart  and  MacDowell. 

6.  Writing  and  presenting  a  play  about  Mozart  or  MacDowell. 

if.  Finding  or  drawing  pictures  that  express  the  same  feeling  or  mood  as 
music  being  studied. 

8.  Finding  or  writing  poems  that  express  the  same  feeling  or*  mood  as 
the  music  being  studied. 

9.  Playing  "Who  is  Dancing?" — recognizing  the  kind  of  dance  when 
hearing  one,  using  marches,  waltzes,  minuets,  and  gavottes. 

10.  Learning  folk  songs  and  folk  dances  of  peoples  studied  in  units  based 
on  social  studies. 

11.  Reading  about  the  uses  of  music,  and  the  musical  instruments  made 
and  used  by  the  various  peoples  studied.  If  feasible,  one  or  more 
musical  instruments  should  be  made  in  imitation  of  those  pictured  in 
books  read. 

in.  Materials: 

1.  Use  any  materials  from  the  third  grade  list  that  are  suitable. 

2.  Phonograph  records  for  recurring  themes:  To  third  grade  list  add — 
Ecossaises-Beethoven — 21012. 

3.  Orchestral  Instruments:    To  third  grade  add  the  following: 

a.  Piccolo — Soldiers  Changing  the  Guard — 6874. 

b.  Flute — Whirlwind — Krantz — 20525;  Wind  Amongst  the  Trees — Bric- 
cialdi— 20344. 

c.  Oboe — Morning — Grieg — 35793. 

d.  Trumpet — Soldiers  Changing  the  Guard — 6874. 

e.  Harp— Gavotte— Thomas— 20443. 

f.  Violin — Minuet — Beethoven — 1434. 

g.  Violoncello — The  Swan — Saint-Saens — 1143. 

h.  Instruments  of  Orchestra — 20522  and  20523. 

4.  Music  of  MacDowell:  To  a  Wild  Rose— 22161;  Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear 
—20153;  Of  Brer  Rabbit— 22161 ;  To  a  Water  Lily— 22161;  From  Uncle 
Remus — 20803;  To  a  Humming  Bird — 20803;  A  Deserted  Farm — 22161. 

5.  Music  of  Mozart:  Minuet— 20990;  Turkish  March— 1193;  Landler— 
24528. 

6.  Descriptive  Music:  All  of  the  MacDowell  pieces  listed  under  D;  Wil- 
liam Tell  Overture— Fossini— 20606,  20607. 

7.  Dances: 

a.  March — Turkish    March — Mozart — 1193;    March    Hollaender  and 
others— 22168. 

b.  Waltz — Dancing  Doll — Poldini— 20668 ;  Waltzes — Brahms— 22374. 

c.  Minuet — Minuet — Beethoven — 1434;  Minuet — Mozart — 20990. 

d.  Gavotte— Gavotte— Thomas— 20443;  Amaryllis— Gyhs— 20169. 

8.  Manuals — Music  Hour  Series.  Silver.  Intermediate  Teachers  Book. 
Manual.    Pages  3,  4,  23-27,  34-37,  52-53,  54-62,  78-92,  97-113. 
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Grade  V 

I.     Immediate  Objectives: 

Same  as  for  Grade  IV  with  the  following  additions: 

1.  Acquaintance  with  the  music  of  Mendelssohn  and  Grieg,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  men  and  their  lives. 

2.  Familiarity  with  the  Mazurka  in  addition  to  other  dances. 

n.    Suggested  Activities: 

Same  as  for  Grade  IV. 
in.  Materials: 

Same  as  for  Grade  IV  with  the  following  additions: 

1.  Recurring  themes:  Rondino — Beethoven — 1386. 

2.  Orchestral  Instruments: 
a.  Clarinet — Light  Cavalry  Overture — von  Supper — 21251. 
h.  Bassoon — Clowns — Mendelssohn — 19882. 
•c.  Trombone — Light  Cavalry  Overture — von  Suppe — 21251. 

d.  Harp,  Violin  and  Cello— At  the  Brook— Boisdeffre— 20344;  To  a 
Wild  Rose— MacDowell— 20894. 

e.  Violin,  Flute,   Cello,   and   Harp — Spring   Song — Mendelssohn — 
20195 ;  Gavotte — Mignon — Thomas — 20443. 

3.  Music  of  Mendelssohn:  Spring  Song — 20195;  Spinning  Song — 1326; 
Overture,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — 6675,  6676. 

4.  Music  of  Grieg:  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King — 20245;  Anitra's 
Dance— 20245;  Morning— 35793;  March  of  the  Dwarfs— 22177. 

5.  Dances: 

1.  Mazurka — La  Czarina — Ganne — 20430. 

2.  Anitra's  Dance— Grieg — 20245. 

6.  Descriptive  Music:  In  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King — Grieg — 
20245;  March  of  the  Dwarfs — Grieg — 22177;  Spinning  Song — Men- 
delssohn— 1326;  Spring  Song — Mendelssohn — 20195;  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  Overture — Mendelssohn — 6675,  6676. 

7.  Manuals — Music  Hour  Series.  Silver. 

1.  Intermediate  Teachers  Book.    Manual.    Pages  3,  4,  23-38,  34-37^ 
52-54,  56-62,  78-92,  97-113,  77. 

Grades  VI  and  VII 

I.     Immediate  Objectives: 

1.  Continued  development  of  intelligent  listening  habits. 

2.  Continued  enjoyment  of  the  rhythmic  and  descriptive  elements  of 
music  heard  or  sung. 

3.  Development  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  form  in  music,  including 
repetition  and  balance  of  phrases  and  themes,  and  for  design  in  both 
small  and  larger  forms,  including  the  rondo,  theme  and  variations. 

4.  Familiarity  with  all  orchestral  instruments  by  sight  and  by  sound,  and 
acquaintance  with  much  orchestral  music  illustrating  the  composer's 
use  of  the  various  instruments. 

5.  Acquaintance  with  several  great  composers  through  their  music  and 
through  reading  about  them.  (Beethoven  and  Grieg  in  addition  to 
those  named  for  Grades  IV  and  V.) 

6.  Development  of  a  feeling  for  the  close  relationships  between  the  arts — 
through  relating  music  to  suitable  pictures  and  poems,  and  through 
self-expression  in  poem,  design,  or  picture  of  the  mood,  of  the  picture^ 
or  of  the  form  in  the  music. 

7.  Development  of  the  feeling  of  the  universality  of  music  as  part  of  the 
life  experience  of  every  people,  through  integration  of  folk  songs,  folk 
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dances,  and  readings  about  the  music  and  musical  instruments  of  each 
national  group  of  people  studied  in  units  based  on  the  social  studies. 

8.  Familiarity  with  the  Polanaise,  Tarantella  and  Bolero,  in  addition 
to  other  dances  studied  in  earlier  grades. 

9.  Attainment  of  such  factual  knowledge  as  is  necessary  for  an  intelligent 
enjoyment  of  good  music,  such  as:  (1)  knowledge  of  the  stories  con- 
nected with  many  pieces  of  descriptive  music;  (2)  the  construction  of 
the  simpler  musical  forms;  (3)  meanings  of  the  more  commonly  used 
musical  terms  and  expressions;  (4)  knowledge  of  important  musical 
current  events,  especially  those  taking  place  in  America,  including 
broadcasts  of  good  music. 

Suggested  Activities: 

Special  Note — If  students  have  studied  Music  Appreciation  for  one 
or  more  years,  many  of  these  activities  will  not  be  needed. 

1.  Rhythm : 

If  rhythmic  training  is  needed,  find  some  sort  of  rhythmic  response 
pupils  will  enjoy  making  while  hearing  the  music.  Since  the  ordinary 
methods  used  in  the  primary  grades  are  inappropriate  for  these 
grades,  each  teacher  will  determine  the  activity  most  enjoyable  for 
her  class.    The  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

a.  Using  the  fingers  for  feet  in  marching,  the  hands  for  swaying,  etc. 

b.  "Playing  Conductor" — students  (in  groups  or  individually)  indi- 
cate, using  fairly  large  arm  movements,  the  tempo  and  movement 
of  the  music.  This  can  lead  to  students  taking  turns  leading  the 
class  while  singing. 

c.  Drawing  a  simple  border  design  or  figure,  with  pencil  or  chalk, 
making  a  line  with  each  beat  or  "swing"  of  the  rhythm.  Before 
drawing  decide  what  sort  of  lines  will  be  appropriate  for  the 
music  being  studied. 

2.  Descriptive  Music: 

Note — If  hearing  descriptive  music  is  a  new  experience  any  of  these 
suggestions  will  be  appropriate,  but  if  the  students  have  heard  con- 
siderable descriptive  music,  use  the  activities  that  they  prefer  or 
suggest. 

a.  Search  in  books  for  the  story  or  for  any  suggestions  about  what  the 
music  describes  or  suggests. 

b.  After  hearing  the  music  several  times, 

(1)  Write  or  tell  the  story  as  you  (the  individual  pupil)  under- 
stand it  from  the  music.    (Pupils'  ideas  may  vary  widely.) 

(2)  Write  or  give  a  description  of  the  picture  or  mood  the  music 
suggests  to  you.    (The  individual  pupil.) 

(3)  Find  or  draw  a  picture  or  series  of  pictures  telling  what  the 
music  tells  you. 

(4)  Find  or  write  a  poem  that  tells  the  same  story  or  pictures  the 
same  scene  or  mood  that  you  find  in  the  music. 

(5)  Make  a  poster  about  the  music.    (A  class  project). 

(fi)  Dramatize  the  story  told  by  the  music,  if  it  is  appropriate  for 
dramatization. 

3.  Form: 

a.  If  needed,  provide  experience  in  recognizing  similar  phrases,  as 
follows : 

(1)  "Hunting  the  Tune" — after  becoming  familiar  with  the  main 
theme  of  the  composition  heard,  "finding"  it  every  time  it 
recurs,  and  indicating  by  raising  hand. 

(2)  Making  simple  designs  to  illustrate  the  recurrence  of  a  theme 
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in  music  that  has  been  heard,  or  finding  designs  that  illustrate 
such  reference. 

b.  Make  a  scrapbook  about  the  musical  forms  studied.  (A  class 
project.) 

c.  Find  pictures,  designs,  or  illustrations  of  examples  of  architecture 
that  illustrate  the  forms  studied;  for  instance,  a  building  with  two 
identical  wings  is  like  the  Three-Part  Song  form — ABA. 

d.  Make  or  find  designs  illustrating  the  rondo,  theme  and  variations. 

4.  The  Orchestra  and  Its  Music: 

a.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  instruments  of  each  family  or  section 
as  one  group. 

b.  Make  a  seating  plan  of  a  symphony  orchestra,  showing  where  the 
players  of  each  sort  of  instrument  are  seated.  On  this  seating  plan 
can  be  made  a  model  of  an  orchestra.  Chairs  may  be  made  of  card- 
board or  wood,  players  and  conductor  of  paper  or  some  plastic  ma- 
trial;  or  pictures  of  the  players  can  be  cut  out  of  published  sheets, 
or  drawn  and  cut  out  and  mounted  on  the  seating  plan. 

c.  Find  pictures  of  the  different  instruments  of  each  family  or  section 
and  make  a  poster  for  each  family;  or  make  a  scrapbook  (as  a  class 
project),  mounting  each  picture  on  a  separate  page  and  writing  a 
description  of  the  instrument  on  the  opposite  page. 

d.  Have  a  "make-believe"  orchestra.  To  various  pupils  are  assigned 
the  instruments  heard  in  the  music  chosen,  and  during  the  playing 
each  pupil  plays  his  instrument  in  pantomime  when  he  hears  it  in 
the  music. 

5.  Composers: 

a.  Read  stories  about  composers  studied. 

b.  Sing  songs  and  hear  compositions  written  by  these  composers. 

c.  Make  scrapbooks  or  write  and  give  plays  about  these  composers. 

d.  Give  a  program  for  other  grades  to  hear,  made  up  of  music  and 
stories  concerned  with  these  composers. 

6.  Dances: 

a.  Play  "Who  is  dancing?" — recognizing  the  kind  of  dance  when  hear- 
ing one,  using  dances  studied  in  earlier  grades  as  well  as  the 
Polonaise,  Tarantella  and  Bolero. 

b.  Learn  to  dance  as  many  as  possible  of  the  dances  studied  in  all  the 
grades. 

c.  Find  or  write  a  poem  about  each  kind  of  dance  and  read  to  the 
class.  These  poems  may  also  be  used  in  a  scrapbook  or  on  a  poster 
about  dances. 

7.  Folk  Music: 

a.  Sing  folk  songs  of  countries  studied  in  units  based  on  social  studies. 

b.  Learn  folk  dances  of  these  countries. 

c.  Dramatize  folk  songs  that  are  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

d.  Read  about  the  uses  of  music  in  these  countries  and  about  the  in- 
struments made  and  played  by  the  people,  find  pictures  of  the  instru- 
ments, and,  if  possible,  make  one  or  more  of  them. 

e.  Listen  to  folk  music  played  on  the  piano  or  phonograph — especially 
songs  and  dances  not  suitable  for  these  pupils  to  perform;  and 
listen  to  music  of  composers  who  have  used  folk  music  in  their 
compositions. 

m.  Materials: 

Use  music  from  lists  for  earlier  grades  whenever  suitable,  especially 
when  similar  activities  are  used,  and  when  music  appreciation  is  a  new 
experience  for  the  pupils. 
In  addition  use: 

1.  Descriptive  Music:  At  the  Brook— Boisdeff re — 20344;  Wind  Amongst 
the  Trees— Pricialdi— 20344;  Flight  of  the  Bumble-Bee— Rimsky- 
Korsakow— 1645 ;  Nutcracker  Suite— Tschaikowsky— 8662,  8663,  8664; 
Music  Box — Laidow — 19923;  Carnival  of  the  Animals — Saint-Saens— 
7200,  7201,  7202. 
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2.  Form: 

Rondo — Hummel-Heifetz — 8420. 

Theme  and  Variations — Variations  on  Shepherds  Hey — Grainger — 
20802;  Caprice— Paganini— 1650. 

3.  Orchestra  (in  addition  to  lists  for  earlier  grades): 

Ensembles — strings  and  wood-winds — 19923. 
Ensembles — brass  and  small  combinations — 20637. 
Various  combinations  of  instruments — 19926,  20150. 
William  Tell  Overture— 20606,  20607. 
Nutcracker  Suite — 8662,  8663,  8664. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture— Mendelssohn — 6675,  6676. 

4.  Composers: 

Music  of  Beethoven — Songs  in  Book  V  and  Music  Hour  Series; 

Ecossaises — 21012;  Rondino — Beethoven-Kreisler — 1386;  Minuet  in 

G — 1434;  Country  Dance— 20451. 
Music  of  Grieg — Song — The  Primrose — Music  Hour  Series,  Book  V, 

page  120;  Peer  Gynt  Suite — 35793,  20245;  March  of  the  Dwarfs — 

22177;  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession— 20805;  Lyric  Suite— 9073. 

5.  Dances  (add  to  those  in  earlier  grades): 

Polonaise — Chopin — 6234. 

Tarantella— Chopin— 8251 ;  Saint-Saens— 20401. 

Bolero— Spanish  Dance— Bizet — 20521;  Bolero — Ravel — 7251,  7252. 

6.  Folk  Music: 

Folk  songs  of  many  peoples  may  be  found  in  the  various  books  of 
the  Music  Hour  Series,  and  also  in  the  following: 
McConathy  and  Others.    Music  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples  (The 

Silver  Book).  Silver. 
McConathy   and    Others.    Music   Highways   and   Byways  (The 

Bronze  Book).  Silver. 
Directions  for  many  folk  dances  may  be  found  in  the  Intermediate 

Teachers'  Manual  and  the  Teachers'  Guide  for  the  Fifth  Book, 

both  of  the  Music  Hour  Series.  Silver. 
Any  course  of  study  in  Physical  Education  for  the  elementary 

grades  will  contain  directions  for  many  folk  dances. 

7.  General  References: 

Teachers'  Guide  to  the  Fifth  Book,  Music  Hour  Series: 
18,  27-34,  41-43,  65-81,  100-158. 


pp.  14,  17, 


Songs  Listed  by  Composers 

Songs  by  the  composers  named  in  the  various  grades  may  be  found  in  the 
following  books  previously  noted: 


Mendelssohn- 


Mozart- 


Grieg- 


Beethoven — 


-Third  Book, 
Fourth  Book, 
Fifth  Book, 
The  Silver  Book, 
Third  Book, 
Fourth  Book, 
Fifth  Book, 
The  Bronze  Book, 
The  Silver  Book, 
Fourth  Book, 
The  Bronze  Book, 
The  Silver  Book, 
Third  Book, 
Fourth  Book, 
Fifth  Book, 
The  Bronze  Book, 
The  Silver  Book, 


The  Music  Hour- 
The  Music  Hour- 
The  Music  Hour- 
The  Music  Hour- 
The  Music  Hour- 
The  Music  Hour- 
The  Music  Hour- 
The  Music  Hour- 
The  Music  Hour- 


The  Music 
The  Music 
The  Music 
The  Music 
The  Music 
The  Music 
The  Music 
The  Music 


Hour- 
Hour- 
Hour- 
Hour- 
Hour- 
Hour- 
Hour- 
Hour- 


-p.  114,  115. 

-p.  100,  101,  102, 121. 

-p.  118. 

-p.  15,  76. 

-p.  126. 

-p.  58,  84,  85,  102. 
-p.  13,  64,  108. 
-p.  72. 

-p.  25,  49,  59. 

-p.  26,  27. 

-p.  190. 

-p.  192. 

-p,  1,  95,  94. 

-p.  64,  65,  81,  114. 

-p.  7,  57,  66. 

-p.  2,  57,  74,  75. 

-p.  26,  224. 
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Music  Festivals 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  music  festival  is  to  set  aside  a  time  for  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  year's  work  in  all  phases  of  school  and  community  music.  It 
is  best  to  begin  early  to  plan  for  the  musical  activities  which  will  be  suitable 
and  practicable  for  the  development  of  musical  interests  in  any  given  school 
or  community.  With  a  well-planned  program  in  which  various  age  groups 
are  to  participate,  a  feast  of  enjoyable  music  may  be  assured. 

Suggested  activities  and  procedures  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  discussion  of  school  and  community  needs  in  music. 

2.  A  list  of  teachers  who  can  assist  with  the  program. 

3.  A  survey  of  individual  pupil  and  group  interests  in  music. 

4.  Group  singing,  concerts,  and  recitals  at  regular  intervals. 

5.  Folk  dances,  rhythmic  games,  grand  marches,  and  parades. 

6.  Holiday  or  special  day  celebrations  through  song  festivals  and  other 
musical  presentations. 

7.  Opera  stories,  music  history,  and  other  music  literature. 

8.  Choral  work  through  choirs  for  children. 

9.  The  recognition  of  creative  ability  in  music  and  the  stimulation  of 
the  musical  talent  of  children. 

10.  A  study  of  musical  instruments  and  their  uses  in  various  types  of 
presentations — as,  the  orchestra,  etc. 

11.  A  study  of  the  music  festivals  in  other  countries. 

12.  Definite  plans  for  local  and  community  festivals  to  be  held  during 
the  spring  term. 

The  music  festival  idea  has  developer!,  very  rapidly  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  through  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  festival  program, 
is  becoming  very  popular  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  achievement  in  music 
for  the  year.  The  outline  course  in  music  appreciation  for  the  elementary 
grades  provides  training  and  experience  in  various  phases  and  forms  of 
music  which  prepare  the  pupil  for  satisfactory  participation  in  the  festival 
programs. 

It  is  hoped  that  teachers  in  charge  of  the  music  program  in  the  local 
schools  in  each  administrative  unit  will  plan  together  for  both  local  and 
county  festivals  for  the  year.  Nothing  could  be  more  important  as  a  factoi 
in  making  the  State  a  really  musical  State  than  a  music  festival  in  everj 
administrative  unit  during  the  spring  term  of  each  year. 

Reference  for  use  in  music  festivals: 

Chase.    Old  Songs  and  Singing  Games.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press.  $.50. 

Making  Friends  with  Orchestral  Instruments 

I.    The  memters  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra: 
A.  String  Family: 

1.  Violin — First  violins  and  second  violins — 12  to  16  of  each  (sopran< 
and  alto  voices). 

2.  Viola — About  %  of  the  number  of  first  violins  (second  alto  or  teno 
voices). 

3.  Violoncello — Little  more  than  half  the  number  of  first  violins  (ban 
tone  voices). 

4.  Contra-bass — Almost  as  many  as  of  violoncellos,  (bass  voices— a: 
octave  lower  than  violoncellos). 

5.  Harp — one  or  two.    String  plucked  with  fingers,  hence  not  a  tru 
member  of  string  family. 
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B.  Wood-Wind  Family: 

1.  Open  mouthpiece — no  reeds: 

a.  Flute — usually  three  players,  one  of  whom  plays  the 

b.  Piccolo  when  needed  (flute  soprano  voice;  piccolo  still  higher). 

2.  Single  reed  in  mouthpiece: 

a.  Clarinet — Usually  2  (soprano  and  alto  voices). 

b.  Bass-clarinet — One,  if  any  (bass  voice). 

3.  Double  reed  in  mouthpiece: 

a.  Oboe — 1  or  2  (soprano  voice). 

b.  English  horn — Really  an  alto  oboe — one  (alto  voice). 

c.  Bassoon — 2  or  3  (baritone  voice). 

d.  Contra  bassoon — One,  if  any  (bass  voice — one  octave  lower  than 
bassoon). 

C.  Brass-Wind  Family: 

1.  French  horn — 4,  playing  as  quartette  of  voices. 

2.  Trumpet  or  cornet — 2  to  4  (soprano  and  alto  voices). 

3.  Trombone — 3  or  4  (tenor  and  baritone  voices). 
Tuba — One  (low  bass  voice — like  contra  bassoon). 

D.  Percussion  Family  (shown  in  two  groupings): 

1.  With  Definite  Pitch: 

a.  Tympani — set  of  3  or  4. 

b.  Celesta — one. 

c.  Bells — one  set. 

d.  Chimes — one  set. 

2.  With  Indefinite  Pitch: 

a.  Triangle — one. 

b.  Bass  drum — one. 

c.  Snare  drum — one. 

d.  Cymbals — one  pair. 

e.  Gong — one. 

f.  Tambourine — one. 

g.  Wood  block — one. 

h.  Frame  of  drum — one. 

(1)  Sound  made  by  striking  skin:  (a)  Tympani;  (b)  Bass 
drum;  (c)  Snare  drum;  (d)  Tambourine. 

(2)  Sound  made  by  striking  metal:  (a)  Celesta;  (b)  Bells; 
(c)  Chimes;  (d)  Triangle;  (e)  Cymbals;  (f)  Gong;  (g) 
Tambourine. 

(3)  Sound  made  by  striking  wood:  (a)  Zylophone;  (b)  Wood 
block;  (c)  Frame  of  drum. 

Special  Items  About  the  Orchestra: 

1.  All  the  instruments  in  the  Percussion  Family  are  played  by  a  small 
number  of  men — usually  two,  rarely  more  than  four.  Many  of  the 
instruments  listed  are  seldom  used — for  special  effects  only.  The 
tympani  are  used  in  nearly  every  composition,  and  one  player  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  them. 

2.  The  most  important  family  in  the  orchestra  is  the  string  family.  This 
family  makes  up  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  orchestra.  Hence, 
the  string  tone  is  the  foundation  of  the  orchestral  tone,  in  contrast 
to  the  band,  which  has  no  strings.  It  uses  the  higher  pitched  wood- 
wind and  brass-wind  in  the  place  of  the  violins  in  the  orchestra. 

3.  The  composer  uses  the  tone  colors  of  the  various  families  and  the 
various  shades  of  each  color  in  each  family  as  the  painter  uses  the 
various  colors  and  shades  on  his  pallette — all  made  from  the  three 
primary  colors.  If  a  comparison  were  made,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
string  family  represents  the  various  shades  of  yellow;  the  wood- 
winds, of  blue;  and  the  brass-winds,  of  red;  while  the  percussion 
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family  represents  accents  and  high-lights — of  black  and  white.  This 
is  merely  a  suggestive  thought. 
in.  Presenting  the  Orchestra  to  Children  {Rarely  earlier  than  Grade  Y) : 

1.  Show  picture  and  hear  music  of  entire  orchestra. 

2.  Try  to  pick  out  the  sound  of  some  instrument  they  know. 

3.  Find  out  how  the  different  instruments  sound  and  look,  using  actual 
instruments  if  possible;  if  not,  pictures  and  records. 

4.  Organize  instruments  into  families. 

5.  Study  seating  plan  of  orchestra.    Do  families  sit  together? 

6.  In  all  music  heard  try  to  identify  instruments. 

7.  Make  posters,  scrapbooks,  and  model  orchestras. 

8.  Encourage  hearing  symphony  orchestras  over  radio  at  home,  and 
finding  of  pictures  and  articles  about  orchestras  and  bands. 

Bibliography 

I.  Books  for  Teachers: 

Glenn,  Lowry,  and  DeForest.    Music  Appreciation  for  Every  Child — 
Manual  for  Primary  Grades,  and  Manual  for  Intermediate  Grades.  « 
Silver. 

Music  Appreciation  for  Children.  Victor. 

McConathy  and  Others.  Music  Hour  in  the  Kindergarten  and  First 
Grade;  Elementary  Teachers  Manual;  Intermediate  Teachers  Manual; 
and  Teachers  Guide  for  the  Fifth  Book — all  of  the  Music  Hour  Series. 
Silver. 

Damrosch,  Gartlan,  and  Gehrkens.  Music  Appreciation.  Universal  i 
School  Music  Series.  Hinds,  Hayden,  and  Eldredge  Company,  Newn 
York. 

Mohler.    Teaching  Music  from  an  appreciative  Basis.  Birchard. 
Thorn.    Music  for  Young  Children.  Scribner. 
Kinscella.    Music  and  Romance.    Victor.  $2.25. 
Cooke.    Young  Folks  Picture  History  of  Music.    Presser.  $1.00. 
Johnston.    Instruments  of  the  Modern  Orchestra  and  Band.    Fischer.  i»i 
$.50. 

Falkner.    What  We  Hear  in  Music.  Victor. 

Gehrkens.    The  Fundamentals  of  Music.    Ditson.  $1.50. 

Pratt.    New  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians.    Macmillan.  $3.00. 

Radio  Listeners  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms.  Oxford. 

Elson.    Music  Dictionary.    Ditson.  $1.75. 

Baker.    Pocket  Manual  of  Musical  Terms.    Scribner.  $.50. 

II.  Books  for  the  Children: 

Kinscella.  Music  Appreciation  Readers,  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI.'' 
University. 

Ripley  and  Schneider.    Art-Music  Readers,  Books  I  and  II.  Mentzer. 

Scobey  and  Horne.    Stories  of  Great  Musicians.  American. 

Cross.    Music  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Ginn. 

Buchanan.    How  Men  Made  Music.    Follett.  $1.13. 

La  Prade.    Alice  in  Orchestralia.  Doubleday. 

The  Christmas  Carolers'  Book.    Hall  &  McCreary. 

Bacon.    Operas  Every  Child  Should  Know.  Grosset. 

Upton.    In  Music  Land.    Browne  and  Howell  Co.,  New  York. 

Other  Material  I 

I.    Instrumental  Charts:    Set  of  large  charts  containing  pictures  of  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra  and  booklet  describing  these  instruments.  R.C.A. 
Victor  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 
II.    Instrumental  Cut-Outs:    Cut-outs  of  instruments  of  symphony  orchestra 
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being  played — suitable  for  scrapbooks  or  miniature  model  orchestras. 
Presser's  Musical  Instrument  Pictures.  Tbeo.  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
10^^  each.    $1.00  per  dozen. 


Where  to  Secure  Equipment 

The  phonograph  records  listed  in  this  bulletin  are  published  by  the  R.C.A. 
Victor  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  may  be  purchased  from  local  dealers 
or  from  the  Greensboro  Music  Company,  Inc.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

If  the  equipment  and  materials,  including  phonograph,  records,  and  texts 
cannot  be  secured  from  local  dealers,  send  orders  by  mail  direct  to  the 
Greensboro  Music  Company,  Inc.    Prompt  mail  order  service  is  assured. 


Lists  of  Records  for  Stated  Prices 


(For  other  lists  see  R.  C.  A.  Victor  Co.  catalogs) 
List  I  7  Records  Price  $5.25 

20522  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (strings  and  woodwinds). 

20523  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (brass  and  percussion). 
20I9S  Spring  Song — Mendelssohn. 

20802  Shepherds  Hey  and  Country  Gardens — Grainger. 

21938  Skaters  Waltz — Waldteufel;  Waltz  in  Ab — Brahms;  Minuet — Mozart. 

20203  Mazurka — Scharwenka. 

20803  Of  Brer  Rabbit;  Will  o'  the  Wisp;  From  Uncle  Remus;  To  a  Humming  Bird— MacDowell. 

List  2.  14  Records  Price  $10.50 

20522  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (strings  and  woodwinds). 

20523  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (brass  and  percussion). 
20606  William  Tell  Overture— Rossini. 

20344  At  the  Brook — BoisdefFre;  Wind  Amongst  the  Trees — Bricialdi. 

21938  Skaters  Waltz — Waldteufel;  Waltz  in  Ab — Brahms;  Minuet — Mozart. 

19923  Music  Box — Liadow;  Torchlight  Procession. 

20169  Minuet — Paderewksi;  Amaryllis — Ghys. 

20802  Shepherds  Hey,  Country  Gardens — Grainger. 

20203  Mazurka— Scharwenka. 

20195  Spring  Song — Mendelssohn. 

20150  Various  combinations  of  instruments. 

20309  Volga  Boatman's  Song — Russian. 

20245  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  parts  3  and  4 — Grieg. 

21012  Butterflies — Lavalee;  Butterfly — Grieg;  Ecossaises — Beethoven. 

List  3.  18  Records  Price  $15  50 

20522  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (strings  and  woodwinds). 

20523  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (brass  and  percussion). 

20606  William  Tell  Overture,  parts  1  and  2 — Rossini. 

20607  William  Tel!  Overture,  parts  3  and  4 — Rossini. 

20344  At  the  Brook — Boisdefl^re;  Wind  Amongst  the  Trees — Bricialdi. 

19923  Music  Box — Liadow;  Torchlight  Procession. 

20169  Minuet — Paderewski;  Amaryllis — Ghys. 

20802  Shepherds  Hey,  Country  Gardens — Grainger. 

20430  Mazurka— Ganne. 

20195  Spring  Song — Mendelssohn. 

20150  Various  combinations  of  instruments. 

20637  Various  combinations  of  instruments. 

20245  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  parts  3  and  4 — Grieg. 

21012  Butterflies — Lavalee;  Butterfly — Grieg;  Ecossaises — Beethoven. 

20342  From  an  Indian  Lodge,  Love  Song — MacDowell. 

[20309  Volga  Boatman's  Song — Russian. 

I  6584  Blue  Danube  Waltz,  Tales  of  the  Vienna  Woods — Strauss. 

!j  1326  Spinning  Song — Mendelssohn. 

I^ist  4.  27  Records  Price  $25.50 

120522  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (strings  and  woodwinds). 

20523  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (brass  and  percussion). 

20606  William  Tell  Overture,  parts  1  and  2 — Rossini. 

20607  William  Tell  Overture,  parts  3  and  4 — Rossini. 
20525  Whirlwind  (flute)  and  Hungarian  Fantasie  (bassoon). 
20150  Various  combinations  of  instruments. 

i0637  Various  combinations  of  instruments. 

120344  At  the  Brook — Boisdeflfre;  Wind  Amongst  the  Trees — Bricialdi. 

'9923  Music  Box — Liadow;  Torchlight  Procession. 
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Price  $50,001) 


20245  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  parts  3  and  4 — Grieg. 

21012  Butterflies — Lavalee;  Butterfly — Grieg;  Ecossaises — Beethoven. 

20342  From  an  Indian  Lodge,  Love  Song — MacDowell. 

6675  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture — Mendelssohn. 

6676  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture — completed,  and  Scherzo — Mendelssohn. 
20195  Spring  Song — Mendelssohn. 

1326  Spinning  Song — Mendelssohn. 

20169  Minuet,  Paderewski;  Amaryllis — Ghys. 

21938  Minuet— Mozart. 

20430  Mazurka— Ganne. 

1541  Mazurkas  by  Chopin. 

24528  Old  French  Gavotte. 

20802  Shepherds  Hey,  Country  Gardens — Grainger. 
20309  Volga  Boatman's  Song — Russian. 
35977  Spanish  Dances — Granados. 

6584  Blue  Danube  Waltz,  Tales  of  the  Vienna  Woods — Strauss. 

20739  The  Blacksmith— Mozart. 

21750  Juba  Dance — Dett;  From  the  Canebrake — Gardner. 

List  5.  Library  of  Records 

(For  distribution  from  City  or  County  School  OflSce) 

20522  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (strings  and  woodwinds). 

20523  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  (brass  and  percussion). 
19923  Music  Box — Liadow;  Torchlight  Procession. 
20637  Brass  ensemble;  small  groups  of  instruments. 
20150  Various  combinations  of  instruments. 

19926  Various  combinations  of  instruments. 

20606  William  Tell  Overture,  parts  1  and  2— Grieg. 

20607  William  Tell  Overture,  parts  3  and  4. 

20344  At  the  Brook — Boisdefi"re;  Wind  Amongst  the  Trees — Bricialdi. 

20245  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  parts  3  and  4 — Grieg. 

21750  Tuba  Dance — Dett;  From  the  Canebrake — Gardner, 

21012  Ecossaises — Beethoven;  Butterflies — Lavalee;  Butterfly — Grieg. 

20342  From  an  Indian  Lodge,  Love  Song — MacDowell. 

20803  Of  Brer  Rabbit;  From  Uncle  Remus;  Will  o'  the  Wisp;  To  a  Humming  Bird— MacDowell 
20162  Rhythms:     Running,  Swaying,  etc. 

22765  Rhythms:    Stepping,  Marching,  etc. 

20636  Minuet — Boccherini. 

20169  Minuet — Paderewski;  Amaryllis — Ghys. 

21938  Skaters  Waltz— Waldteufel;  Waltz  in  Ab— Brahms;  Minuet— Mozart. 

24528  Old  French  Gavotte. 

20430  Mazurka— Ganne. 

21972  Indian  Songs — Lieurance. 

20802  Shepherds  Hey,  Country  Gardens — Grainger. 

20195  Spring  Song — Mendelssohn. 

22131  Turkey  in  the  Straw,  Irish  Washerwoman — Guion. 

22765  Rhythms:    Stepping,  Marching,  etc. 

1645  Flight  of  the  Bumble-Bee — Rimsky — Korsakow;  Sea  Murmurs. 

1143  The  Swan — Saint-Saens. 

1326  Spinning  Song — Mendelssohn. 

1541  Mazurka  in  Ab  Major,  Mazurka  in  D  Major — Chopin. 

1245  Waltzes  in  C  Minor  and  Ab  Major — Chopin. 

4083  Six  English  and  Scotch  Folk  Songs. 

4186  Londonderry  Air — Irish  Tune. 

6675  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — Overture — Mendelssohn. 

6676  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — Overture  and  Scherzo — Mendelssohn. 

6677  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — Nocturne — Mendelssohn. 

6678  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — Wedding  March — Mendelssohn. 

6616  Nutcracker  Suite — Tschaikowsky. 

6617  Nutcracker  Suite — Tschaikowsky. 
1650  Capricer — Paganini. 

1152  To  a  Wild  Rose,  To  a  Water-Lily— MacDowell. 

6639  March  Militaire — Schubert;  Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette — Gounod. 

6823  Rakoczy  March— Berliez. 

6584  Blue  Danube  Waltz,  Tales  of  the  Vienna  Woods — Strauss. 

Applied  Music  for  Credit 

The  widespread  interest  in  applied  music  (the  study  of  piano,  violiii» 
organ,  or  an  orchestral  instrument),  the  general  recognition  of  this  stud/ 

as  a  legitimate  phase  of  secondary  education,  and  the  realization  of  tl  > 
importance  of  the  development  of  these  techniques  during  the  adolescei  i 
period,  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  plans  for  accrediting  the  wor  ^ 

done  in  this  field  as  an  integral  part  of  the  pupil's  curriculum.    Since  fe  ^ 

high  schools  can  provide  this  instruction,  the  following  plans  are  set  up  '  \ 
enable  the  school  to  give  credit  for  properly  supervised  study  in  appli<  1| 
music  carried  on  by  pupils  at  their  own  expense  and  with  private  teachers. 
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REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  CREDIT 

1.  The  student  registering  for  credit  must  be  a  regularly  registered  pupil  of 
the  high  school. 

2.  Application  for  credit  must  be  made  on  a  blank  form  provided  by  the 
high  school  principal.    (See  Form  A.) 

3.  The  pupil  must  have  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes  each  per  week  or  one 
lesson  of  sixty  minutes  per  week,  through  the  school  year. 

4.  The  pupil  must  practice  a  minimum  of  six  hours  per  week,  keeping  a 
record  of  it  on  a  weekly  report  blank  form  which  is  certified  by  the 
parent  to  the  teacher  at  each  lesson.    (See  Form  B.) 

5.  At  the  close  of  each  grading  period  the  teacher  will  give  the  high  school 
principal  the  pupil's  grade,  on  a  report  blank  provided  by  the  high  school 
principal.    (See  Form  C.) 

6.  The  pupil  must  pass  an  examination  before  credit  for  the  work  may  be 
allowed. 

a.  The  application  for  this  examination  must  be  made  not  less  than  two 
weeks  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  on  the  form  provided  by  the 
high  school  principal.    (See  Form  D.) 

b.  The  examination  must  be  given  by  a  musician  of  good  standing  in  the 
State  who  has  been  approved  as  an  examiner  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  examiner  is  to  be  engaged  by  the  high  school 
principal. 

c.  A  reasonable  fee  (not  over  $3.00)  will  be  paid  by  the  pupil  for  this 
examination.  This  fee  is  to  be  used  only  for  the  expenses  of  the 
examiner. 

d.  The  examiner  must  report  the  result  of  the  examination  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  on  a  blank  form  provided  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  principal  will  make  the  proper  record  on  the  pupil's  report  card. 
(See  Form  E.) 

e.  The  teacher  of  applied  music  is  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
pupil's  examination. 

f.  The  examiner  may  grant  the  pupil — 

(1)  One-half  unit  of  credit  for  the  year's  satisfactory  study,  or 

(2)  One-fourth  unit  if  the  examiner  considers  that  the  pupil  has 
accomplished  much  less  than  should  be  done  in  a  year  of  study, 
or 

(3)  May  deny  the  pupil  any  credit  if  he  considers  the  work  done  as 
unsatisfactory  for  high  school  credit. 

7.  Suggestive  lists  of  materials  in  piano  and  violin  for  this  study  of 
applied  music  for  credit  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages  of  this 
bulletin. 

FORMS  FOR  REPORT  BLANKS 

The  following  report  forms  will  be  needed  for  the  administration  of  these 
plans  for  granting  high  school  credit  for  the  study  of  applied  music  under 
private  teachers.  As  stated  in  the  Regulations  Governing  Credit,  these  blanks 
are  to  be  provided  by  the  high  school  principal.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
be  printed.    Mimeographed  blanks  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  these  report  blanks  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  copy  of  the 
Regulations  Governing  Credit  be  given  each  pupil  of  applied  music  who  is 
applying  for  credit.  The  pupil  should  take  this  copy  of  the  Regulations 
home  so  that  the  parents  may  know  what  is  expected  of  the  pupil,  of  the 
parent,  and  of  the  teacher  of  applied  music. 
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FORM  A.   Application  for  Applied  Music  Credit. 

—  School.  Date  

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  that  (pupil)  

be  permitted  to  study  for  credit  the  applied  music  subject  herein  named,  subject  to 
the  regulations  stated  on  the  accompanying  sheet.  These  regulations  we  have  read 
and  hereby  accept. 

Applied  music  subject  

School  year  beginning..^  _  

Number  of  years  previous  study  without  high  school  credit.^  

Number  of  years  previous  study  with  high  s.chool  credit._  

Signed:  _  Pupil 

 Parent   Teacher 


FORM  B. — Applied  Music  Study  Practice  Report  Caedi 

 School 

Name   Subject    

Record  minutes  of  practice  each  day,  have  a  parent  sign  it,  and  take  to  your  teacher  each  week  when  you  havei* 
your  lesson.  


Month 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Parent's  Signature  tt 

1st.  week 

2nd.  week 

 i  

3rd.  week 

4th.  week 

5th.  week 

.  Semester    Year  in  High  School 

   Teacher 


FORM  C. — Applied  Music  Study  Teacher's  Repob'o 

      School 

Name     Subject  

 (Pupil)  


Number  Lessons 

Number  of  Hours 
Practice 

Grade 

Remarks 

1st.  month 

2nd.  month 

3rd.  month 

4th.  month 

6th.  month 

6th.  month 

7th.  month 

8th.  month 

9th.  month 

Teacher     Date. 
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FORM  D. — Applied  Music  Study  Application  for  Examination 


We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  that  (pupil)  

be  permitted  to  take  the  annual  examination  in  (subject)  

for  credit,  subject  to  the  regulations  agreed  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  school 
year. 

Signed:  Pupil   Parent 

 Teacher  Dated   


Statement  of  Work  Accomplished 


This  is  to  certify  that  (pupil)  has  studied  and  learned 

acceptably,  during  the  current  school  year,  the  following: 

Scales,  etc  

Studies  


Pieces. 


Signed:  Teacher        Dated   „  

Note  to  teacher  and  pupil:  This  Application  for  Examination  and  Statement 
of  Work  Accomplished  must  be  presented  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
examination.  The  examiner  will  give  it,  with  his  report  on  the  examination,  to  the 
High  School  Principal  for  permanent  filing. 


FORM  E. — Applied  Music  Study  Examiner's  Report 


.SCHOC. 


Student's  Name 

Subject 

Grade 

Amount  Credit 

For  Year  Ending   Signed:   ..-   Examiner 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PIANO 

In  the  first  year  the  student  will  be  required  to  read  at  sight  a  simple 
melody  with  accompaniment.  The  selections  for  sight  reading  will  increase 
in  diflaculty  each  year  but  will  always  be  on  a  level  approximately  three 
years  below  the  prepared  selections. 

First  Year 

1.  Thorough  knowledge  of  Major  Scales 

2  Octaves — 2  sounds  to  a  beat 

3  Octaves — 3  sounds  to  a  beat 

4  Octaves — 4  sounds  to  a  beat 

M.  M.  40  to  60 

Tonic  triad  arpeggios — Major  Keys — 4  octaves — 2  sounds  to  a  beat. 
M.  M.  60.    Each  hand  separately. 
Cadence  Chords,  I  IV  I  V  I. 

2.  One  selection  from  First  Year  Bach  (Foote)  or  any  piece  by  Bach  of 
equivalent  grade,  and  one  selection  from  any  of  the  following  volumes: 
Czerny,  Studies,  Volume  I,  Part  I  (Germer);  Gurlitt,  Twenty-four  Melo- 
dious Studies  in  all  Major  and  Minor  Keys;  Burgmiiller,  Studies,  Opus  100, 
Book  I;  Heller,  Studies,  Opus  47;  Bertini,  Opus  100. 

3.  One  program  selection  from  the  supplementary  list.  This  selection  is  to 
be  memorized. 
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1. 


3. 


Second  Year 

All  Scales,  Arpeggios  and  Cadence  Chords  in  the  First  Year  work. 
Harmonic  Minor  Scales — 2,  3,  and  4  octaves — 2,  3,  and  4  sounds  respect-  , 

ively  to  a  beat.    M.  M.  40  to  60. 
Tonic  triad  arpeggios — Minor  Keys — 4  octaves — 2  sounds  to  a  beat. 
M.  M.  60.   Each  hand  separately. 
Minor  Cadence  Chords.   I  IV  I  V  I. 

One  selection  from  First  Year  Bach  (Foote)  or  Bach,  Twelve  Little  Pre- 
ludes, or  any  piece  by  Bach  of  equivalent  grade,  and  one  selection  from  >  i 
any  of  the  following  volumes:  Duvernoy,  Studies,  Opus  120;  Loeschhorn,  i, 
Studies,  Opus  66,  Book  I;  Czerny,  Studies,  Vol.  I,  Part  II  (Germer);  ! 
Burgmiiller,  Studies,  Opus  100,  Book  II;  Burgmiiller,  Studies,  Opus  109, 
Book  I;  Bertini,  Opus  29;  Heller,  Opus  46. 

One  program  selection  from  the  supplementary  list.    This  selection  is  to 
be  memorized. 

Third  Year 

Major  and  Minor  Scales — all  keys — 2,  3,  and  4  octaves — 2,  3,  and  4  sounds  li| 
respectively  to  a  beat.   M.  M.  72  to  84. 
Tonic  triad  arpeggios — all  keys — 4  octaves — 4  sounds  to  a  beat,  M.  M.  60, 0 1 

hands  together;  and  diminished  seventh  arpeggios — 3  octaves — 3  sounds 

to  a  beat.   M.  M.  60.    Hands  together. 
Major  and  Minor  Cadence  Chords,  I  IV  I  V  I.  I 
One  selection  from  Bach,  Twelve  Little  Preludes,  or  a  Two-Part  Invention,n\ 
or  any  piece  by  Bach  of  equivalent  grade,  and  one  selection  from  any  of 
the  following  volumes:  Czerny,  Studies,  Volume  II,  Part  I  (Germer); 
Heller,  Studies,  Opus  45;  Loeschhorn,  Studies,  Opus  66,  Book  II. 
The  first  movement  from  a  sonatina  or  simple  sonata,  such  as  one  by 
Clementi  or  Beethoven,  Opus  49,  Mozart  or  Haydn.  . 
One  program  selection  from  the  supplementary  list.    This  selection  is  toi 
be  memorized. 

Fourth  Year  | 
All  scales,  including  melodic  minor — 2,  3,  and  4  octaves — 2,  3,  and  4 
sounds  respectively  to  a  beat.    M.  M.  84  to  100. 

Tonic  triad  arpeggios — All  Keys — 4  octaves — 4  sounds  to  a  beat.   M.  M.  72. 
Diminished   and   dominant   seventh  arpeggios — all   keys — 3  octaves— 3  j 
sounds  to  a  beat.   M,  M.  72.  | 
Major  and  Minor  Cadence  Chords.   I  IV  I  V  I. 

One  selection  from  Bach,  Two-Part  Inventions,  and  one  selection  from  any 
of  the  following  volumes:  Czerny,  Studies,  Vol.  II,  Part  II  (Germer); 
Czerny,  Opus  299,  any  book. 

First  movement  of  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Opus  2,  No.  1,  or  another  Beethoven 
sonata  of  similar  grade,  and  a  Chopin  selection:  Waltz  or  mazurka  or 
preludes  (not  Nos.  7  or  20). 

One  selection  from  the  supplementary  list.    This  selection  is  to  be  mem- 
orized. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST 


First  Year 


Bach-Handel.   Master  Series  for  the 

Young.  Ditson. 
Bach-Hughes.  Master  Series  for  the 

Young.  Schirmer. 
Bloch.  Enfantines. 
Clementi.    Sonatina,  Op.  36,  No.  1, 

C  major. 
Friml.    Minuetto,  Op.  72,  No.  3. 
Gade.    Children's  Christmas  Eve. 
Grieg.    Lyrical  Pieces,  Op.  12. 
Haydn.  Allegretto. 
Heller.    Curious  Story. 
Kullak.    Scenes  from  Childhood. 
Loeilly-MacDowell.  Jig. 


Seiss.  Sonatinas. 
Schubert.    Moment  Musical,  F 
minor. 

Wright.    Preludes,  Op.  25. 
Schytte.    Sonatina,  Op.  76,  G  major 
Tschaikowsky-Hughes.    Master  Se 

ries  for  the  Young,  Op.  39,  Nofi 

8,  21,  14. 
Schumann.    Album  for  the  Young 

Op.  68,  Nos.  (9  and  17),  13,  (I 

and  15),  (21  and  24). 
Scharwenka.    Barcarolle  in  E 

minor. 

Mendelssohn.    Children's  Pieces. 
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Second  Year 


Beethoven.    To  Elise. 

Chaminade.  Pierrette. 

Couperin.    The  Nun. 

Durand.  Chaccone. 

Godard.    Second  Mazurka. 

Grieg.    Dance  Caprice. 

Ilyinski.  Lullaby. 

Jensen.    Canzonetta,  Op.  42. 

Clementi.    Sonatina,  Op.  36,  No.  3. 

Mendelssohn.    Song  without  Words. 

Raff.  Fabliau. 

Schubert.    Minuetto  in  B  minor. 
Schubert.    Scherzo,  B  flat  major. 
Schiitt.    Valse  Lente. 
Kuhlau.    Sonatina,  Op.  55,  No.  1. 


Edgar  Thorn.    Six  Fancies. 

Heller.    Warrior's  Song. 

Grieg.    Elegie,  Op.  38,  No.  6. 

Grieg.    Waltz,  Op.  38,  No.  7. 

Cesar  Franck.    Danse  Lente. 

Scharwenka.  Scherzino. 

Tschaikowsky-Hughes.  Master  Se- 
ries, Op.  39,  Nos.  10,  22;  Op.  40, 
Nos.  2,  6. 

Schumann.  Album  for  the  Young, 
Op.  68,  Nos.  12,  23,  (26  and  36), 
or  (28  and  36),  29. 

Carl  Rolling.  Allegro  Molto  in  A 
minor. 


Thied  Year 


Chaminade.    Air  de  Ballet. 

Godard.    Au  Matin. 

Grieg.  Papillon. 

Jensen.    Will  o'  the  Wisp. 

Moszkowski.   Melodie  Italienne,  Op. 

38,  No.  4. 
Palmgren.    May  Night. 
Haydn.    Sonata,  C  major. 
Clementi.    Sonatina,  Op.  36,  No.  4. 
Schumann.    Romanza  in  F  sharp. 
Schumann.    Nocturne  in  F. 
Henselt.  Liebeslied. 
Bach.  Solfeggietto. 


Grieg.  Berceuse. 
Poldini.    Dancing  Doll. 
Mendelssohn.    Song  Without  Words. 
Schiitt.  Canzonetta. 
Schiitt.  Reverie. 
Edgar  Thorn.    Forgotten  Fairy- 
tales. 

Schubert.    Impromptu,  A  flat,  Op. 

142,  No.  2. 
Debussy.    Jimbo's  Lullaby. 
Debussy.    Doctor  Gradus  ad  Par- 

nassum. 

Schumann.    Op.  15,  Nos.  (1  and  2). 


Fourth  Year 


Sinding.    Rustle  of  Spring. 
Debussy.    Arabesque  in  G  major. 
Grieg.  Puck. 
Granados.  Playera. 
Dennee.    Forest  Sounds. 
Kroeger.  Egeria. 
MacDowell.    Sea  Pieces. 
MacDowell.    Scotch  Poem. 
Reinhold.  Impromptu. 


Sibelius.  Romance. 

Scott.    Lotus  Land. 

C.  P.  E.  Bath.    Allegro  in  F  minor. 

Grieg.    To  Spring. 

Lavallee.  Butterfly. 

Debussy.  Reverie. 

Albeniz.  Tango. 

Theo.  Kirchner.  Nocturnes. 

Rheinberger,    The  Chase. 


VIOLIN  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Preface:  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  standards  will  be  flexi- 
ble. The  quality  of  a  student's  work  is  more  significant  than  the  material 
he  has  studied.  It  is  desirable  that  the  judgment  of  a  student's  ability  be 
based  on  this  premise. 

First  Year 

I.    Scales:  Major,  in  two  octaves.    They  should  be  played  in  slow  tempo, 
legato. 

II.    Etudes:    Kayser,  Etudes,  or  material  of  a  similar  grade  of  diflliculty. 
III.    Solos,  such  as:  Seitz,  Concerto  No.  I;  Accolay,  Concerto  in  A  Minor; 
Bull,  Saeterjentens  Sondag;  Grieg-Brown,  Solveig's  Song. 


Second  Year 


I.    Scales:  Minor  (melodic  and  harmonic  forms),  in  two  octaves.  Slow 
tempo,  legato. 
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II.    One  study  from  Dont — Op.  37,  or  Kreutzer — Forty-two  Etudes,  or  ma- 
terial of  a  similar  grade  of  difficulty. 
III.    Solos,  such  as:  Mlynarski,  Mazurka;  Bizet,  Adagietto;  Elgar,  Chanson 
de  Nuit;  Pugnani-Kreisler,  Minuet;  Dancla,  Air  Varies. 

Third  Year 

I.    Scales:  Major  and  minor  in  two  octaves.    Slow  tempo,  legato. 
II.    Etudes:  One  study  from  Kreutzer,  and  Fiorillo,  Thirty-six  Etudes. 
III.    Solos,  such  as:  Wieniawski,  Souvenir  de  Posen;  DeBeriot,  Air  Varies; 
Randegger,  Pierrot's  Serenade;  Boulanger,  Nocturne. 

Fourth  Year 

I.    Scales:  Major;  three  octaves;  slow  tempo,  legato.    Arpeggios:  tonic 
chord,  three  octaves. 
II.    Etudes:  One  study  from  Kreutzer,  and  Fiorillo,  or  Dancla,  Twenty 
Brilliant  and  Characteristic  Studies,  or  material  of  a  similar  grade  of 
difficulty. 

III.  Solos,  such  as:  Granados-Kreisler,  Spanish  Dance;  Ysaye,  La  Reve 
d' Enfant;  Godard,  Concerto  Roniantique;  DeBeriot,  Concertos  Nos.  I, 
II,  IX;  Viotti,  Concertos  Nos.  XXII,  XXIII;  Vivaldi,  Sonata  in  A  Minor; 
Mozart,  Sonata  No.  IV  in  E  Minor. 

Promotion  Plans  for  the  Observance  of  National  Music  Week 
Introductory  Note 

National  Music  Week  is  celebrated  during  the  first  week  in  May  of  each 
year.  This  is  the  definite  time  set  aside  for  the  culmination  of  the  year's 
work  in  all  phases  of  community  music.  However,  it  is  best  to  begin  early 
to  plan  for  the  musical  activities  which  would  be  suitable  and  practical  for 
the  development  of  musical  interests  in  any  given  community.  With  a  good 
program  planned  well  in  advance  and  provision  made  for  participation  by 
various  age  groups,  a  feast  of  enjoyable  music  may  be  assured.  Suggested 
activities,  procedures  and  results  to  be  expected  for  National  Music  Week 
are  outlined  below. 

Suggested  Activities  and  Procedures 

1.  A  forum  for  the  discussion  of  community  needs  in  music. 

2.  A  roster  of  trained  leaders  and  lay  participants  in  musical  events  in  the 
community. 

3.  A  publicity  program  through  local  papers  and  at  public  gatherings. 

4.  An  institute  of  instruction  in  music  where  all  who  attend  may  enjoy 
taking  part  in  singing  under  capable  leaders. 

5.  Community  sings,  band  and  orchestra  concerts  at  regular  intervals. 

6.  Music  recitals,  choruses,  and  concerts  by  trained  musicians. 

7.  Folk  dances,  rhythmic  games,  children's  choruses  and  operettas. 

8.  Grand  marches  and  parades  with  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs. 

9.  Special  programs  for  the  singing  of  hymns,  folk  songs  of  many  countries, 
traditional  American  songs,  and  popular  songs  of  the  present  time. 

10.  Holiday  or  special  day  celebrations  through  song  festivals,  honoring 
local,  State,  or  national  leaders. 

11.  Opera  stories,  music,  history,  and  other  music  literature  presented  in 
attractive  and  effective  programs. 

12.  Choral  work  through  choirs  for  children  and  adult  choirs,  bringing  to- 
gether the  good  singing  voices  of  the  community. 
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13.  Verse  choirs  for  young  people  in  which  selected  rhythmic  poetry  is  pre- 
sented in  dramatic  concert. 

14.  Family  music  hours  in  which  parents  and  children  participate  in  pro- 
grams of  song,  instrumental  music,  stories,  and  the  interpretation  of 
music  literature. 

15.  The  recognition  of  creative  ability  in  music  and  the  stimulation  of  the 
musical  talent  of  children  and  adults  in  the  community. 

16.  The  promotion  of  music  in  the  public  schools  and  for  adult  classes  by  a 
cooperative  program  between  school  and  community — including  a 
Parent's  Music  Day  in  the  schools. 

17.  A  shelf  of  books  on  music  in  the  public  library,  including  music  litera- 
ture, song  collections,  and  files  of  instrumental  music  and  phonograph 
records. 

18.  Participation  in  State  and  national  programs  through  radio  programs, 
broadcasts,  music  festivals,  contests,  and  "All-State  High  School  Music" 
courses  offered  during  summer  terms  at  the  State  University. 

19.  Visits  to  the  State  colleges  and  university  for  conferences  with  directors 
of  music  education  in  these  institutions. 

20.  Plans  for  securing  improved  instruments  of  music  for  churches,  schools, 
and  community  buildings:  pipe  organs,  pianos,  instruments  of  the  orches- 
tra and  band,  phonographs  and  records,  radio  receiving  sets,  etc. 

21.  Coordinating  all  musical  interests  of  the  community  through  a  perma- 
nent organization  financed  for  active  work. 

Results  to  be  Expected 

1.  National  Music  Week — a  definite  and  lasting  part  of  the  musical  life  of 
the  community. 

2.  A  continued  support  of  musical  activities  in  the  community,  particularly 
the  music  education  of  children. 

3.  An  informed  citizenship  concerning  the  values  of  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Music  Week,  with  churches,  schools,  music  clubs,  and  all  civic 
organizations  supporting  the  enterprise  and  participating  in  the  various 
types  of  activities  planned  to  promote  music. 

4.  The  first  week  of  May — a  period  of  devotion  to  music  in  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  participates,  either  by  listening  to  music  or  by 
producing  music. 

5.  An  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  music  and  a  realization  that  music  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  each  individual. 

6.  Ability  to  listen  to  good  music,  to  understand,  to  interpret,  and  to  select 
good  music. 

7.  An  intelligent  enjoyment  of  music  as  a  means  of  expressing  feeling,  and  a 
regard  for  music  as  an  enriching  experience. 

8.  Cooperation  and  coordination  of  all  community  interests  assured  through 
the  satisfactory  experience  of  working  together  to  develop  a  love  for 
good  music  and  a  participation  in  musical  programs  by  representative 
groups. 

9.  The  whole  community  awakened  to  the  importance  of  music  as  a  factor 
in  its  life. 

10.  More  time  and  thought  given  to  music. 
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References  : 

The  National  Music  Week  Committee  and  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music,  45  "West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association,  New  York. 

Music  Supervisors  National  Conference,  64  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Suite 
84D,  Chicago. 

A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems,  Publication  189,  p.  497  and  the  bibliog- 
raphy in  the  Course  of  Study  in  Music  Appreciation,  p.  164,  this  Hand- 
book. 

ART  EDUCATION 

The  material  herein  on  Art  Education  primarily  directs  attention  to  the 
broad  interpretation  of  art  in  the  public  schools  as  set  forth  in  A  Study  in 
Curriculum  Problems  of  the  North  Carolina  Public  Schools,  Publication  189. 
There  the  teacher  finds  art  directly  related  to  and  drawn  from  nine  major 
art  expressions:  Sculpture,  Drawing  and  Painting,  Graphic  Arts,  Architecture, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Interior  Decorating,  Theatre,  Costume,  and  Art  in 
Industry.  The  integrative  possibilities  of  these  suggested  topics,  in  illus- 
trating ideas  or  interpreting  meanings  in  activity  units  of  a  curriculum, 
establishes  an  interpretative  meaning  of  Art  Education  as  another  means 
of  creative  expression  for  the  child.  In  addition  to  another  medium  for 
expression,  it  proposes  to  improve  the  type  of  art  expressed  in  everyday  life, 
and  to  engender  some  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  principles  of  art  ex- 
pressed in  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  individual. 

Designated  periods  for  art  instruction  will  be  desirable  for  instruction 
needed  in  basic  technique  and  skills.  However,  since  Art  Education  permeates 
all  areas  of  school  life  and  draws  its  subjects  from  the  individual  and  his 
interaction  with  the  problems  and  activities  in  process,  thereby  aiding  in 
vivifying  a  thought,  clarifying  a  meaning,  or  expressing  an  idea  through 
representation,  it  cannot  be  wholly  contained  in  one  compartment  of  the 
curriculum. 

Art  as  a  way  of  living  or  "art  as  industry  unusually  conscious  of  its  task" 
recognizes  that  every  teacher  is  in  a  degree  an  art  teacher  and  that  each 
pupil  in  his  creative  responses  in  his  various  activities  expresses  art  princi- 
ples in  some  degree.  This  view  of  art  as  creatively  refined  expression  would 
do  more  than  develop  the  talents  of  the  gifted  few.  Every  pupil  in  the  school 
should  be  privileged  to  work  with  choices  of  art  media  as  means  of  interpre- 
tation; those  pupils  who  have  a  ruling  passion  for  technique  should  be  still 
further  directed. 

Growths  in  art  are,  in  the  main,  determined  by  the  refined  uses  of  the 
principles  of  harmony,  proportion,  balance,  rhythm,  and  emphasis,  with 
recognition  of  line  and  form  and  the  color  qualities  of  hue,  value,  and  in- 
tensity. The  individual's  application  of  these  principles  to  his  every  activity, 
in  order  to  promote  more  pleasing  design  and  more  graphic  representation, 
may  worthily  be  an  addendum  to  the  growth  chart  in  any  school. 

Subscribing  to  this  broad  functioning  of  Art  Education  as  a  way  of  living 
and  doing  in  the  activities  of  the  day  proposes  two  phases  of  art:  first,  the 
development  of  technique  and  skills  for  more  refined  creative  expression;  and 
second,  the  expression  of  art  principles  in  each  activity  of  life.  Illustratively, 
language  in  oral  or  written  communication  more  effectively  expressed;  a 
social  studies  problem  more  variedly  and  creatively  illustrated;  a  science 
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experiment  more  minutely  done;  a  writing,  spelling,  or  arithmetic  paper 
that  shows  more  consideration  for  line,  proportion,  and  balance;  a  picture 
more  appreciatively  enjoyed;  a  school  room  closet  more  orderly  arranged; 
an  exhibit  more  pleasingly  balanced;  a  classroom  an  artistic  arrangement; 
pupils  that  grow  in  poise  and  graciousness — these  are  truly  forms  of  art 
expression. 

Teachers  are  continually  confronted  with  these  questions:  What  are  the 
minimum  essential  materials  and  equipment  for  successful  work  in  art? 
What  are  the  best  references  on  Art  Education?  A  Study  in  Curriculum 
Problems,  p.  426,  answers  those  questions,  in  a  concise  way,  as  to  State  texts, 
minimum  equipment  in  art  media,  and  helpful  books  for  students  and  teacher 
reference.    Some  additional  desirable  references  are: 

**  Brooks.    A  Guide  to  Painters  and  Paintings.    Baker  and  Taylor. 

*  Klar,  Winslow,  Kirby.    Art  Education  in  Principle  and  Practice.  Mil- 

ton Bradley,  384  Foust  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
**  Mathias.    The  Teaching  of  Art.  Scribner. 
**  Dow,  Arthur  W.    Composition.  Doubleday. 

*  McSpadden,  Frederick  T.    Famous  Sculptors  of  America.  Dodd. 
**  Latimer.    Illustrators.    Faxon  and  Company,  Boston. 

**  Chandler,  Anna  C.  Treasure  Traits  in  Art.  Hale,  Cushman,  and 
Flint,  489  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

*  Van  Loon,  Hendrick  W.    The  Arts.    Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  386 

Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

**  Owens,  Mary  E.  Studies  of  Famous  Paintings.  F.  A.  Owen  Publish- 
ing Company,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  (Contains  brief  information  on 
54  of  the  70  prints  in  the  suggested  picture  list.) 

*  Art  Index.  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  (For  those  especially  interested 
in  lists  of  current  books  and  magazine  articles  concerning  art.) 

Note:    One  star  (*)=For  teachers  use  only;  Two  stars  (**)=For  teacher  or  pupil  use. 

The  section  on  picture  appreciation  in  A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems, 
Publication  189,  lists  many  reproductions  by  noted  artists  of  the  nine  major 
art  expressions.  The  selections  by  grades  show  cooperative  aims  with  unit 
themes. 

To  aid  the  schools  in  the  selection  of  a  minimum  number  of  prints  that 
will  meet  the  accreditment  requirement  of  an  elementary  school,  seventy 
titles  of  colored  art  print  reproductions  have  been  selected  from  the  complete 
list  that  is  given  in  Publication  189.  Each  of  ten  pictures,  where  possible, 
contains  one  or  more  from  each  of  the  nine  major  expressions  emphasized  in 
the  North  Carolina  Course  of  Study.  Since  any  picture  listed  for  a  desig- 
nated grade  in  the  Course  of  Study  will  be  acceptable  in  meeting  require- 
ments for  that  grade,  schools  may  use  this  suggested  list  or  make  their 
own  from  the  complete  listing.  It  is  suggested  that  any  new  list  should 
contain  pictures  representing  the  nine  phases  of  art  given  herein. 

The  prints  listed  here  are  reproduced  in  color  and  are  available  in  the 
7"  x  9"  or  8"  X  10"  size.  Where  a  special  print,  not  mounted  on  a  larger  mat, 
is  preferred  due  to  select  color  reproduction,  it  is  desirable  to  select  a  mount 
that  tones  in  color  with  the  neutral  value  of  the  picture. 

After  a  minimum  list  of  prints  is  obtained  schools  may  desire  to  purchase 
pictures  representing  other  artists  that  have  won  recognition,  such  as:  Grant 
Wood,  Thomas  Benton,  the  Cizek  School,  or  even  the  Modernistic  as  repre- 
sented in  Rockwell  Kent. 
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Suggested  List  of  Seventy  Art  Reproductions 

Needed  to  meet  Item  10  under  General  Equipment,  Section  IV,  p.  21. 
♦ — Available  from  Art  Extension  Press,  Westport,  Conn. 
X — Available  from  F,  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

First  Grade 

xl.  Chardin  Saying  Grace  French  1699-1779 

x2.  Correggio   Holy  Night...  Italian  1494-1552 

*x3.  Israels  Children  of  the  Sea  Dutch  1824-1911 

x4.  Millet...„  Bringing  Home  the  New  Born 

Calf  French  1814-1875 

*x5.  Murillo  Children  of  the  Shell  Spanish  1617-1682 

*x6.  Potthast  A  Holiday  American  1857-1927 

*x7.  Raeburn  A  Boy  Wich  a  Rabbit  Scotch  1756-1828 

*x8.  McEwen.  With  Grandma  American  1860- 

x9.  Reynolds  Miss  Bowles  English  1723-1792 

*xlO.  Van  Dyck....  Baby  Stuart  Flemish  1599-1641 

Second  Grade 

*xl.  Kemp- Welch  Behind  the  Plow  English  Contemporary 

x2.  Dupre  The  Escaped  Cow  .French  1851-1910 

x3.  Hoecker  Girl  with  Cat  German  1854- 

x4.  Inness  Mill  Pond  American  1825-1894 

x5.  Landseer  A  Distinguished  Member  of 

the  Humane  Society  English  1802-1873 

*x6.  Murillo  The  Pastry  Eaters  Spanish  1616-1682 

*x7.  Reynolds  The  Strawberry  Girl  English  1723-1792 

*x8.  Reynolds  Age  of  Innocence  English  1723-1792 

*x9.  Velasquez  Don  Carlos  Baltasar  Spanish  1599-1660 

*xlO.  Vermeer.__  A  Girl  Reading  a  Letter._  Dutch  1632-1675 

Third  Grade 

xl.  Charlet  Play  Day  in  Holland.__  German  1862-1928 

*x2.  Constable  The  Valley  Farm  English  1776- 

*x3.  De  Hooch  Storage  Room..._  Dutch  1629-1677 

*x4.  Gainsborough  The  Blue  Boy  English  1727-1788 

*x5.  Daumier  The  Washerwoman  French  1808-1879 

x6.  Hoppner  The  Sackville  Children  English  1758-1810 

*x7.  Israels  Interior  of  a  Cottage  Dutch  1824-1911 

*x8.  Thoma  Dancing  in  a  Ring._  German  1839-1924 

*x9.  Perrault._  Childhood  American  1871-1929 

*xlO.  Sargent  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose  American  1856-1925 

Fourth  Grade 

*xl.  Houdon  Washington  French  1741-1828 

x2.  Couse  Taos  Indian  Roasting  Corn  American  1866- 

*x3.  Hitchcock  Flower  Girl  in  Holland  American  1850-1913 

*x4.  Ferris  The  Rail  Sphtter  

*x5.  Landseer  Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare  English  1802-1873 

*6.  L'Hermitte  The  Wheelwright  French 

*7.  Reid  Coming  of  the  White  Man  American  1862-1929 

*8.  Ruisdael  The  Windmill  Dutch  1628-1682 

*x9.  Ufer.  The  Solemn  Pledge  American  1876-1936 

*10.  Young-Hunter  The  Santa  Fe  Trail  English  Contemporary 
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Fifth  Grade 

*xl.  Bonheur  The  Horse  Fair  French  1822-1899 

*x2.  Duveneck  Whistling  Boy  American  1848-1919 

*3.  French  The  Minute  Man  (A  black  and 

white  print.) 

*4.  Hassam  Lincoln  Memorial  

*x5.  Hobbema  Avenue  at  Middleharnis  Dutch  1638-1709 

*6.  Miilet..._  Going  to  Work  French  1814-1875 

*x7.  Millet  The  Gleaners  French  1814-1875 

*x8.  Raphael  The  Sistine  Madonna  Italian  1483-1520 

*x9.  Rembrandt  Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Guild  Dutch  1606-1669 

*xlO.  Whistler  The  Artist's  Mother  American  1834-1903 

Sixth  Grade 

*xl.  Breton  Song  of  the  Lark  French  1827-1890 

*2.  Cezanne  The  Village  Road  French  1839-1906 

*x3.  Corot  Dance  of  the  Nymphs  French  1796-1875 

*x4.  Hals  The  Laughing  Cavalier  Dutch  1580-1666 

*x5.  Homer  Fog  Warning  American  1836-1910 

*6.  Innes  After  a  Summer  Shower  American  1825-1894 

*x7.  Murillo  The  Money  Changers  Spanish  1617- 

*8.  Renoir  Paris  Boulevard  French  1841-1919 

*9.  St.  Gaudens  The  Puritan  American  1848-1907 

*xlO.  Vermeer  The  Lace  Maker  Dutch  1632-1675 

Seventh  Grade 

*xl.  Bonheur  Oxen  Plowing  French  1822-1899 

*x2.  Mauve  Autumn  Dutch  1838-1888 

*3.  Da  Vinci  Madonna  of  the  Rocks  Italian  1452-1519 

*x4.  Hals  The  Jester  Dutch  1580-1666 

*x5.  Millais  Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh..English  1829-1896 

*x6.  Millet  The  Angelus  French  1814-1875 

*7.  Monet  Church  at  Vernon  French  1840-1926 

*8.  St.  Gaudens  Lincoln  American  1848-1907 

*x9.  Watts  Sir  Galahad  _  English  1817-1904 

*10.  Whistler._  Battersea  Bridge  American  1834-1903 

Additional  List  of  Art  Prints 

The  following  is  a  listing  of  the  art  prints  found  in  A  Study  in  Curriculum 
Problems  of  the  North  Carolina  Public  Schools,  Publication  189,  which  the 
schools  may  use  in  selecting  a  minimum  list  or  in  adding  to  the  sample 
minimum  list  given  in  the  preceding  pages. 

*=Available  from  the  Art  Extension  Press,  Westport,  Conn. 
x=::Available  from  the  F.  A.  Owens  Publishing  Company,  Dansville, 
New  York. 

Other  pictures  in  this  list  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  companies. 
It  is  advisable  to  obtain  a  catalogue  and  check  upon  your  list  of  pictures 
before  ordering,  as  changes  in  catalogue  listings  frequently  occur. 

B — Brown-Robertson  Company,  Art  Education  Inc.,  33  West  34th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

C — Colonial  Art  Company,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  (This  company  will 
service  the  schools  with  a  number  of  prints  when  they  are  de- 
sired for  exhibit  purposes.  Also,  those  schools  desiring  to  obtain 
prints,  or  pictures  properly  framed  for  wall  pictures,  would  find 
prints  of  most  desirable  color  reproduction  catalogued  by  them.) 

J — Japan  Art  and  Novelty  Company,  37  South  and  Eighth  Street,  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 
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First  Grade 


*  della  Robbia.  Bambino. 

*  Murillo.    Children  of  the  Shell. 

*  Van  Gogh.  Sunflowers. 

*  Smith.    The  Five  Senses. 

*  Israels.    Children  of  the  Sea. 

*  Raeburn.    Boy  with  Rabbits. 

*  Smith.    Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears. 

*  Smith.    A  Modern  Cinderella. 

*  Millet.    The  Knitting  Lesson. 

*  Reynolds.    Miss  Bowles. 

*  Ortlip.    The  Golden  Age. 

*  Holmes.    Can't  You  Talk? 

*  Van  Dyck.    Baby  Stuart. 

*  Carriere.    Home  Study. 

*  Cassatt.    After  the  Bath. 

*  Chardin.    Saying  Grace. 

*  Van  Dyck.    Children  of  Chas.  I. 

*  Lawrence.    Calmady  Children. 

*  Sully.    The  Torn  Hat. 

*  Shulz.    Mother  and  Child. 

*  Raphael.    Madonna  of  the  Chair. 


*  Van  Gogh.    Going  to  Work. 

*  Mancini.    Neapolitan  Boy. 

*  Steele.    The  Haymakers. 

*  Bonheur.    Oxen  Plowing. 

*  Smith.    Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

*  Potthast.    A  Holiday. 

*  Velasquez.    Infanta  Margarita  Theresa. 

*  MacEwen.    With  Grandma. 

*  El  Greco.    Holy  Family. 

*  Renouf.    The  Helping  Hand. 

*  Meyer.  Kindergarten. 

*  Smith.  A  Modern  Cinderella. 
X  Reynolds.  Penelope  Boothby. 
X  Correggio.    Holy  Family. 

X  Chardin.    The  Cook. 
X  Blum.    Itinerant  Candy  Vender. 
C  Thoma.    At  Lake  of  Garda. 
C  Millet.    First  Steps. 

*  Raphael.    Holy  Night. 

B  Albright.    Little  Sisters. 

B  Frans  Hals.    Nurse  and  Child. 


Second  Grade 


*  Reynolds.    Miss  Bowles. 

*  Murillo.    The  Divine  Shepherd. 

*  Raphael.    Sistine  Madonna. 

*  Kemp-Welch.    Behind  the  Plow. 

*  Kampf.    The  Belgian  Farm. 

*  Corot.  Spring. 

*  Inness.  Millpond. 

*  Van  Gogh.    Landscape  with  Bridge. 

*  Manet.    The  Breakfast. 

*  Oppler.  Interior. 

*  Carpaccio.    Angel  with  Lute. 

*  Smith.    Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

*  Murillo.    Repose  During  Night. 

*  Glaus.    Herd  in  the  Sunlight. 

*  Bonheur.  Plowing. 

*  Steel.    The  Haymakers. 

*  Troyon.    Going  to  Market. 

*  Courbet.    The  Stonebreakers. 

*  Cezanne.    Park  Landscape. 

*  Vermeer.    A  Girl  Reading  a  Letter. 

*  Zorn.    On  the  Stairs. 

*  Correggio.    The  Holy  Night. 

*  Degas.    The  Dancers. 

*  della  Robbia.  Bambino. 

*  Velasquez.    Las  Meninas. 

*  Goya.    Blindman's  Buff. 

*  Millet.    The  Gleaners. 


*  Claus.  Kindergarten. 

*  Shannon.    Fairy  Tales. 

*  Land  seer.    A  Distinguished  Member  of 

Humane  Society. 

*  Reynolds.    The  Strawberry  Girl. 

*  Velasquez.    Don  Carlos. 

*  Blommers.    In  the  Country. 

*  Murillo.    The  Pastry  Eaters. 

*  Murillo.    The  Melon  Eaters. 
X  Hoecker.    Girl  with  Cat. 

X  Dupre.    The  Escaped  Cow. 
X  Charlet.    Playdays  in  Holland. 
X  Millet.    Bringing    Home    the  Newborn 
Calf. 

B  Van  Marcke.    The  Herd. 
Hiroshige.    Red  Temple. 
Degas.    The  Jockey. 
B  Murillo.    Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus. 
C  LeRolle.    By  the  River. 
Shotei.    Temple  in  Woods. 
Shotei.  Pagoda. 
B  Rousseau.    Edge  of  the  Woods. 
J  Kokoscho.    Flowers  in  Window. 
X  Hencke.    Girl  in  the  Swing. 
X  Witkawski.    Camp  Fire  Boy. 
X  Amick.    Indian  Rug  Weaver. 


Third  Grade 


*  Moretti.    The  Panther. 

*  Verocchio.  Colleoni. 

*  Israels.    Children  of  the  Sea. 

*  Kampf.    Belgium  Farm. 

*  Adams.    Hunting  in  Autumn. 

*  David.    Madame  Recamier. 

*  Reynolds.    The  Age  of  Innocence. 

*  Gainsborough.    The  Blue  Boy. 

*  Van  Dyck     Children  of  Charles  I. 

*  della  Robbia.    Boys  Singing  from  ScroU. 

*  Crunelle.    The  Bird  Woman. 

*  Thoma.    Dancing  in  a  Ring. 

*  Potthast.    A  Holiday. 

*  Sargent.    Carnation,  Lily,  Lily.  Rose. 

*  Constable.    The  Valley  Farm. 

*  Ring.    Blue  Flowers. 

*  Hitchcock.    Flower  Girl  of  Holland. 

*  DeHooch.    Storage  Room. 

*  Smith.  Cinderella. 

*  Smith     Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

*  Raphael.    Madonna  of  the  Chair. 


*  Artz.    Orphanage  at  Katwyk. 

*  Degas.    La  Danseuse. 

*  Van  Gogh.    Going  to  Work. 

*  Forsythe.    Old  Market  Woman. 

*  Troyon.    Return  to  the  Farm. 

*  Cezanne.    The  Blue  Vase. 

*  Daumier.    The  Washerwoman. 

*  Frans  Hal.    Singing  Boys. 

X  Charlet.    Play  Day  in  Holland. 
X  Mauve.  Spring, 
X  Perrault.  Childhood. 
X  Israels.    Interior  of  a  Cottage. 
X  Hoppner.    The  Sackville  Children. 
C  Yates.    Spring  on  the  Delaware. 
T  Kogio.  Fireflies. 
B  Sorolla.    The  Young  Amphibians. 

*  Cizek.    Austrian  Child. 

*  Cizek.    Creation  of  Flowers. 

B  Maes.    Young  Girl  Peeling  Apples. 

*  Cizek.    Kris  Kringle. 
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Fourth  Grade 


*  Ufer.    The  Solemn  Pledge. 

*  Young-Hunter.    Santa  Fe  Trail. 

*  Taft.    Black  Hawk. 

*  Houdon.  Washington. 

*  Friese.    Polar  Bears. 

*  Artz.    The  Sewing  Room  at  Katwyck. 

*  Sargent.  Carmencita. 

*  Landseer.    Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare. 

*  Mauve.    Return  to  the  Fold. 

*  Couse.    The  Primitive  Sculptor. 

*  Dallin.    Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

*  Liljefors.    Northern  Sunrise. 

*  Reid.    The  Coming  of  the  White  Man. 

*  Hitchcock.    Flower  Girl  of  Holland. 

*  Ru  is  dale.    Mill  of  Wyk. 

*  Van  Gogh.    View  of  Aries. 

*  Innes.    The  Mill  Pond. 

*  De Hooch.    The  Storage  Room. 


*  DeHooch.    A  Dutch  Interior. 

*  Hopkins.    The  Bamboo  Screen. 

*  Manet.    The  Fifer. 

*  Ufer.    The  Solemn  Pledge. 

*  Bonheur  Plowing. 

*  L'Hermitte.    The  Wheelwright. 

*  Couse.    The  Indian  Harvest. 
X  Mauve.  Spring. 

X  Maes.    The  Spinner. 

J  Yoho.    Plum  and  Moon. 

*  Ferris.  The  Rail  Splitter. 
B  Brush.    Indian  Sculptor, 

B  Geoffrey.    Primary  School  in  Brittany. 

C  Couse.    Chief  's  Blanket. 

C  Couse.    The  Apache  Bag. 

C  Couse.    Taos  Indian  Roasting  Corn. 

C  Alexander.    Picture  Writing. 

X  Amick.    Indian  Rug  Weaver. 


Fifth  Grade 


*  St.  Gaudens.    Statue  of  Lincoln. 

*  Dallin.    Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

*  French.    Minute  Man. 

*  Houdon.  Washington. 

*  French.    The  Reading  Blacksmith. 

*  Cezanne.    The  Blue  Vase. 

*  Thayer.    The  Young  Woman. 

*  La  Page.    Joan  of  Arc. 

*  Cezanne.    Still  Life. 

*  Millet.    Going  to  Work. 

*  Church.  Cotopaxi. 

*  Bonheur.    The  Horse  Fair. 

*  Millet.    The  Gleaners. 

*  Jacque.    The  Sheepfold. 

*  Hassam.    Church  at  Old  Lyme. 

*  Hassam.    Lincoln  Memorial. 

*  Pissaro.    The  Red  Roofs. 

*  Hobbema.    Avenue  of  Trees. 

*  Turner.    View  of  Venice. 

*  Baertsoen.    View  of  Ghent. 

*  Von  Stuck.    Spring  Dance. 

*  Detain.    Castle  Gandolfo. 

*  Giotto.    St.   Francis  Preaching  to  the 

Birds. 

*  Reni.  Aurora. 

*  Vermeer.    Lady  With  a  Lute. 

*  Blommers.    Preparing  for  Church. 


*  Rembrandt.    Syndics  of  the  Cloth  Guild. 

*  Boughton.  Pilrims. 

*  Abbey.    Galahad  the  Deliverer. 

*  Whistler.  Mother. 

*  Rembrandt.    Portrait  of  the  Artist. 

*  Zuloago.  Consuelo. 

*  Gainsborough.    The  Blue  Boy. 

*  Hals.    The  Laughing  Cavalier. 

*  Sargent.  Carmencita. 

*  Vermeer.    The  Lace  Maker. 
♦Velasquez.    Infanta  Maria  Theresa. 

*  Botticelli.    The  Magnificat. 

*  Raphael.    Sistine  Madonna. 

*  Bellows.    Men  on  the  Dock. 

*  Beneker.    Men  Are  Square. 

*  Titian.  Lavinia. 

*  Manet.    The  Breakfast. 

*  Van  Gogh.    Sun  Flowers. 

*  Duveneck.    Whistling  Boy. 

*  Carriere.  Homework. 

*  Kemp-Welch.    Behind  the  Plow. 

X  Corot.    Road  Through  the  Trees. 

*  Hyatt.    Joan  of  Arc. 

C  Rubens.    The  Artist's  Sons. 

X  Ferris.    News  from  Mt.  Vernon,  1796. 

C  Landseer.    Dignity  and  Impudence^ 


Sixth  Grade 


*  St.  Gaudens.    The  Puritan. 

*  Troyon.  Pasturage. 

*  Murillo.    The  Money  Changers. 

*  Hals.    The  Jester. 

*  Turner.    The  Fighting  Tereraire. 

*  Renoir.    Paris  Boulevard. 

*  Oppler.  Interior. 

*  Matisse.    Blue  Window. 

*  Cezanne.    The  Blue  Vase. 

*  Vermeer.    Dutch  Interior. 

*  Terborch.    The  Concert. 

*  Terborch.    The  Lady  Reading  a  Letter. 

*  Inness.    After  a  Summer  Shower. 

*  Breton.    Song  of  the  Lark. 

*  Tito.    Venetian  Waters. 

*  Corot.    Dance  of  the  Nymphs. 

*  Homer.    Fog  Warning. 

*  Rembrandt.    Syndics  of  the  Guild. 

*  Hal.^    The  Laughing  Cavalier. 

*  Holbein.    Jane  Seymour. 

*  Zubiaurre.    Spanish  Beggars. 

*  Velasquez.    Surrender  of  Breda. 

*  RuisdaeL    The  Mill  at  Wyk. 


*  Velasquez.    Margarita  Theresa. 

*  Piombo.  Columbus. 

*  Cezanne.    The  Village  Street. 

*  Vermeer.    View  of  Delft. 

*  Von  Stuck.    Spring  Dance. 

*  Forsythe.    Old  Market  Woman. 

*  Vermeer.    The  Lace  Maker. 

*  Zuloaga.  Consuelo. 

*  Kisseoula.    Russian  Peasant  Women. 

*  Van  Eyck.    William  and  Mary  Stuart. 

*  Daumier.    The  Washerwoman. 

*  Goya.    The  Water  Carrier. 
X  Mauve.  Autumn. 

X  Inness.  Spring. 

*  Rodin.  The  Thinker. 
C  Saint  Gaudens.  Grief. 

Hiroshige.    Fisherman  on  Rock. 

Koson.    Monkey  Reaching  for  Moon. 

Hokussi.    The  Great  Wave. 

DeHooch.    Woman  Reading. 
C  Goya.    Navajo  Indian. 
C  Chardin.    The  Cook. 
C  Goya.    Water  Carrier. 
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Seventh  Grade 


*  Frans  Hal.    The  Jester. 

*  Da  Vinci.    Madonna  of  the  Rocks. 

*  Stuart.  Washington. 

*  Whistler.  Mother. 

*  Monet.    Church  at  Vernon. 

*  Holbein.  Eramus. 

*  Velasquez.  Infanta  Margarita  Theresa. 
♦Holbein.    The  Merchant  Gisze. 

*  Melchers.    Pipers  of  Balmoral. 

*  Zubiarre.    Spanish  Beggars. 


*  Corot.    Dance  of  the  Nymphs. 

*  Millais.    Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

*  Watts.    Sir  Galahad. 

*  Whistler.    Battersea  Bridge. 

*  Bonheur.    Oxen  Plowing. 

*  Millet.    The  Angelus. 

B  Inness.    Peace  and  Plenty. 

C  Saint  Gaudens.  Lincoln. 

B  Raphael.    Sistine  Madonna. 

B  Turner.    Grand  Canal. 


High  School  Pupil's  Text 

Art  Appreciation  Textbooks,  Part  VII,  entitled  The  Round  Table  Art  Book, 
and  Part  VIII,  entitled  Modern  Art,  are  listed  as  supplementary  texts  for  use 
in  the  first  year  of  high  school.  The  art  course  as  outlined  in  the  State 
Course  of  Study,  Publication  189,  pages  457  to  465,  may  be  greatly  enriched 
through  the  use  of  these  texts.  The  contents  of  the  texts  are  adaptable  for 
use  in  the  development  of  integrated  units  of  study  in  the  various  subject 
matter  fields  involved  in  the  eighth  grade  work.  The  Teachers  Edition  of 
the  texts  should  prove  especially  helpful  in  the  organization  and  development 
of  an  integrated  course  in  art  education. 

See.  the  list  of  supplementary  books  in  Art  for  other  books  recommended 
for  classroom  use. 

REPORTS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

Principals  and  superintendents  are  asked  to  make  frequent  reports  to  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Most  of  these  reports  start  with  the 
classroom  teacher.  Therefore,  the  accuracy  of  the  teacher  in  keeping  the 
register  and  other  required  records  is  of  vital  importance. 

Keeping  the  register.  Full  instructions  for  keeping  the  register  are 
given^  in  the  register  itself.  The  information  compiled  from  day  to  day  is 
the  basis  of  the  monthly  and  yearly  grade  reports  and  should  be  kept  up-to- 
date.  Registers  should  be  examined  periodically  by  principals  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  kept. 

Making  reports.  All  required  reports  should  be  made  promptly  and  in 
full.    The  following  are  the  regularly  required  reports: 

1.  Teachers'  reports — 

a.  Teachers  Monthly  Grade  Report. 

b.  Teachers  Yearly  Grade  Report. 

c.  Such  other  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the  principal  or  superin- 
dent. 

2.  Principals'  reports — 

a.  Principal's  Monthly  Report. 

b.  Principal's  Final  Report, 

c.  High  School  Principal's  Preliminary  Report. 

d.  High  School  Principal's  Annual  Report. 

e.  Annual  Home  Economics  Report. 

f.  Preliminary  Report  for  Elementary  Schools. 

g.  Principal's  Annual  Report  Accredited  Elementary  Schools. 

h.  Annual  Library  Report. 

i.  Other  reports  required  by  the  superintendent,  such  as  reports  on 
transportation. 

3.  Superintendents'  reports — 

(In  addition  to  budget  reports.) 
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a.  Preliminary  Statistical  Report  (By  schools). 

b.  Statistical  Report  (Summary). 

c.  Financial  Report. 

d.  Copy  of  the  Annual  Audit. 

e.  Reports  required  by  the  School  Commission. 

STATE  ADOPTED  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS- 
SUPPLEMENTARY  USE 

The  dates  of  expiration  of  contracts  are  not  given.  The  revised  list  will 
be  published  each  year  in  the  high  school  register  beginning  in  1939.  The 
copyright  date  is  given  only  for  the  books  recently  adopted. 


Grade                                                                                                       F.  0.  B.  Retail 

Author,  Text  and  Publisher                                            Price  Price 

I.  MATHEMATICS 

Arithmetic  and  General  Mathematics 

8  Lennes  and  Traver.    Lennes  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Grade  Eight. 

Laidlaw  33  .38 

8  Ruch  et  al.    Arithmetic  Workbook,  Grade  8.    Scott  27  .31 

8  Stone  and  Georges.    New  Mathematics  Workbook.    Allyn  45  .52 

9  Breslich  and  Traver.    Essentials  of  Mathematics.    Laidlaw  39  .45 

9  Schlierholz.    Ninth  Grade  Jr.  H.  S.  Mathematics.    Webster  12  .14 

9  Edgerton  and  Carpenter.    General  Mathematics  Workbook.    Allyn.  1938. 

Algebra  and  Geometry 

9  GofF  et  al.    Work  and  Test  Book  in  Elementary  Algebra.    Row  45  .52 

9  Stone  and  Georges.    Unit  Workbook  in  Algebra.    Allyn  52  .60 

9  Yeingst  and  Schlierholz.    Practice  Exercises  in  Algebra.     Webster  24  .28 

10  Bartoo  and  Osborne.    Plane  Geometry,  a  Text- Workbook.    Webster  48  .55 

10  Smith  et  al.    Text  and  Tests  in  Plane  Geometry.    Ginn  57  .66 

10  Avery.    Geometry  Workbook.    Allyn  60  .69 

10  Maclntyre.    Workbook  in  Plane  Geometry.    World  60  .69 

10  Welte  and  Knight.    Standard  Service  Geometry  Workbook.    Scott  33  .38 


Miscellaneous 

Boyce  and  Beatty.  Mathematics  of  Everyday  Life.  Inor. 

Drill  Unit  68  .78 

Leisure  Unit  672  .77 

Geometry  Unit  768  . 88 

Finance  Unit  576  .66 

Schorling  and  Clark.    Mathematics  in  Life.  World. 

Unit  A— Measurement  18  .21 

Unit  B— Construction  _  21  .25 

Unit  C— Drawing  to  Scale  18  .21 

Unit  D— Per  Cents  21  .25 

Unit  E— Uses  of  Graphs  21  .25 


n.  LATIN 

Doherty-Cooper.    Word  Heritage.    Lippincott  84  .966 

Herzberg.    Classical  Myths.    Allyn._                                                            1.35  1.55 

Showerman.    Rome  and  the  Romans.    Macmillan                                         1.80  2.07 

First  Year 

Forsman.    Latin  Practice  Book,  1st  Year.    Webster  28  .35 

UUman  and  Smalley.    New  Progress  Tests  in  Latin.    Macmillan  30  .35 

Second  Year 

Berry.    Proficiency  Tests  and  Workbook  for  Second  Year  Latin.    Silver..      .42  .49 

Forsman.    Latin  Practice  Book,  2nd  Year.    Webster  28  .35 
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F.  O.  B.  Retail 

Grade                               Author,  Text  and  Publisher                                           Price  Price 
m.   BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Baker  et  al.  Workbook  to  Accompany  "20th  Century  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting".    South- Western. 

First  Year  54  .62 

Advanced  45  .52 

Workbook  to  Accompany  "Social  Business  Arithmetic". 

Ment7.er   51  ,59 

Brisco  et  al.    Store  Salesmanship.    Prentice                                                  1.50  1.72 

Crabbe-Slinker.    Workbook  for  "General  Business".    South- Western. 

Elementary  or  Advanced  30  .35 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.    Anniversary  Edition.    Gregg                                1.12  1.29 

Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary.    Gregg                                                         1.12  1.29 

Gregg  Shorthand  Phrase  Book.    Gregg  75  .87 

Gregg.    Five  Thousand  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms.    Gregg  24  .28 

Ely  and  Beaver.    Office  Appliance  Exercises.    Gregg                                      1.20  1.38 

Hawley.    Understanding  Advertising.    Gregg.__  90  1.04 

Shields-Wilson.    Workbook  for  "Business-Economics  Problems".  South- 

Western.„  45  .52 

Sorelle  and  Gregg.    Laboratory  Materials  for  "Applied  Secretarial  Prac- 
tice."   Gregg  45  .52 

Walters.    Workbook  to  Accompany  "Fundamentals  of  Salesmanship". 

South-Western  _  33  .38 

Walters- Rowse.    Workbook  to  Accompany  "Fundamentals  of  Retail 

Selling".    South-Western.   45  .52 

Rowse  and  Fish.    Fundamentals  of  Advertising.    South-Western  _              1.20  1.38 

ZuTavern  and  Bullock.    The  Business  of  Life,  Part  One.    Rowe._  _  975  1.08 

IV.    VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Worthen.    Farm  Soils.    (Regular  Edition.)    Wiley  „   2.06^2.37 

Chapman  et  al.    Farm  Crops.    Smith  _  _              1.35  1.55 

Alexander  et  al.    Southern  Field  Crop  Enterprises.    Lippincott.                      1.50  1.725 

Chapman  and  ShafFer.    Livestock  Farming,    Smith                                          1.80  2.00 

Anderson.    Swine  Enterprise.    Lippincott.                                                     1.50  1,725 

McDowell-Field.    Dairy  Enterprise.    Lippincott  „                     1,50  1.725 

Stuckey-Matthews.    Horticulture.    Smith._                                                    1.80  2.00 

Dickinson.    Job  Operations  in  Farm  Mechanics.    Interstate.-  9375  1,08 

Roehl.    Farmers  Shop  Book,  5th  Edition.    Bruce.„                                       2,10  2,42 

Overton-Robertson.    Farm  Management  and  Marketing.    Lippincott.            1.50  1.725 

Norton  and  Scranton.    Marketing  of  Farm  Products.    Interstate                     1.50  1.73 

Rice  and  Botsford.    Practical  Poultry  Management.    (Regular  Edition.) 

Wiley._  -                                                                                   2.063^  2.37 

Burges.    Soil  Erosion  Control.    (Revised.)    Smith,  1937                                  1.28  1,00 

Ware.    Southern  Vegetable  Crops.    American.    1937                                     2.50  2.88 

V.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Campbell-Burson.    Student  Record  Book  for  Home  Practice  and  Home 

Project  Work.    Smith  24  .28 

Harris.    Home  Economics  Home  Project  Record  Book.    Houghton  19  .22 

Harris  and  Henderson.    Foods — Their  Nutritive,  Economic  and  Social 

Values.    Little,    1938                                        1,32  1.52 

Woodin,    Home  Mechanics  for  Girls.    McCormick.    1938  60  .69 

VI.  INDUSTRIAL,  ARTS 
Automobile  Mechanics 

Kuns.    Automotive  Essentials.    Bruce  _  „  —    1.44  1,66 

Bricklaying 

Briggs  and  Carver.    Practical  Bricklaying.    McGraw                                      1,3125  1.51 

Carpentry 

Griffith,    Carpentry.    Manual  Arts  _                                                             1.125  1.30 

Drafting 

French  and  Svenson.    Mechanical  Drawing  for  High  Schools.    McGraw....    1.13  1.30 

Lewis  and  Dillon,    Drafting.    McGraw.  _  60  .68 

Electricity 

Willoughby.    Essentials  of  Electrical  Work.    Manual  Arts..                            1.20  1.38 

Lewis  and  Dillon.    Electricity.    McGraw  38  .43 
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F.  O.  B.  Retail 

Grade                               Author,  Text  and  Publisher                                          Price  Price 

General  Shop 

Willoughby  and  Chamberlain.    General  Shop  Handbook.    Manual  Arts             .75  .87 

Shultz  and  Shultz.    School  and  Home  Shop  Work.    Al!yn._  90  1.03 

Bedell  and  Gardner.    Household  Mechanics.    International     1937  9375  1.08 

Lynde.    Science  Experiences  with  Home  Equipment.  International.   1937     .9375  1.08 

Metal  Work 

Kronquist.    Metalcraft  and  Jewelry.    Manual  Arts                                       1.50  1.73 

Berg  and  Wing.    Essentials  of  Metal  working.    Manual  Arts._  99  1.14 

Trew  and  Bird.    Sheet  Metal  Work.    Manual  Arts   6375  .74 

Woodwork 

Griffith  and  Wing.    Essentials  of  Woodworking.    Manual  Arts.__                    1.02  1.18 

Brown  and  Tustison.    Instructional  Units  in  Hand  Woodworking.    Bruce..    1.11  1.28 
Instruction  and  Information  Units  for  Hand 

Woodworking.    McCormick  60  .75 

vn.  MUSIC 

Glee  Clubs 

Bridgman.    Basic  Songs  for  Male  Voices.    American                                      1.05  1.19 

Armitage.    Laurel  Glee  Club  for  Male  Voices.    Birchard   75  .85 

Glenn  and  French.    Glee  Club  Book  for  Girls.    Ditson._  72  .87 

Armitage.    Concert  Songs  for  Girls.    Birchard  _  _.      .9375  1.05 

Content  Courses 

McConathy  et  al.    Music  of  Many  Lands  and  Peoples.    Silver                       1 . 14  1.32 

Heacox.    Harmony  for  Ear,  Eye,  and  Keyboard.    Ditson                              1.08  1.30 

McConathy  et  al.    An  Approach  to  Harmony.    Silver                                   1.32  1.52 

Blanche  and  Speck.    A  Gateway  to  Music.    Heath                                         1.11  1.28 

Smith.    Elementary  Music  Theory.     Ditson  „                    1.08  1.30 

West.    Signposts  to  Music.    Fischer   „                                             1.08  1.30 

Supplementary  Workbook 

McGehee.    My  Musical  Measure.    Allyn  _  60  .69 

Instrumental  Music — Beginning  Band 

Moore  Band  Course.    Fischer..  _  _  _  „                .55  .65 

Moore  Band  Course  Manual.    Fischer   „  91  1.08 

Lockhart  and  Goehring.    Band  Class  Method.    Witmark  _  20  .23 

Advanced  Band 

Maddy.    Carl  Fischer  Symphonic  Band  Folio,  Parts.    Fischer._  43  .52 

Maddy.    Symphonic  Band  Score.    Fischer  72  .87 

Cheyette  and  Roberts.    Bridging  the  Gap.     Fischer  22  .26 

Cheyette  and  Roberts.    Bridging  the  Gap,  Manual.    Fischer  91  1.08 

Lake.    American  Symphonic  Band  Book.    American   „  36  .41 

Lake.    Conductor's  Score.    American                                                           1.77  2.01 

Young  Orchestra 

Lockhart.    Orchestra  Class  Method.    Witmark  333^  .39 

Van  Hoesen.    Violin  Class  Method,  Books  I,  II,  III.    Fisher,    each. —  47  .58 

More  Advanced  Orchestra 

Soredy  and  Tocaben.  Progressive  Orchestra  Folios,  Vol.  I.  Fischer. 

Parts  _  36  .44 

Piano  Part  72  .87 

Organ  Part  72  .87 

Stock  et  al.    The  Symphony  Series,  Vol.  I.  Silver. 

Bass,  Bassoon,  Cello,  First  Clarinet,  Second  Clarinet,  First 
Cornet,  Second  Cornet,  Drum,  Flute,  First  Horn,  Second 
Horn,  Oboe,  Trombone,  Tympani,  First  Violin,  Second 

Violin  and  Viola,  each   _  57  .65 

Piano  94  1.08 

Conductor's  Scores,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.__  75  .87 

Conductor's  Scores,  Nos.  3,  7,  8  and  9                                        1.23  1.42 

Conductor's  Score,  No.  4                                                            1.50  1.73 

Conductor's  Score,  No.  5                                                         1.95  2.25 
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VIII.  ART 
Text  for  Individual  Pupil 

Stafford  and  Rucker.    Art  Appreciation  Textbooks — Parts  VII,  Round 

Table  Art  and  VIII.  Modern  Art,  each  24  .28 

Teacher's  Edition  Accomapnies  Text.   Laidlaw,  1933       .45  .45 

For  Classroom  Use 

Bush   and   Welbourne.    Design — Its  Fundamentals  and  Application. 

Little.    1932.„.._                                                       1.425  1.64 

Collins  and  Riley.    Art  Appreciation.    Harcourt.    1931..._                               1.35  1.55 

Moore.    People  and  Art.    Allyn.    1932  90  1.04 

Moore.    Art  Sketchbook.    Allyn.    1932   75  .87 

IX.    SOCIAIi  STUDIES 
AVorkbooks 

Civics 

8  Hepner  and  Hepner.    Laboratory  Textbook  in  Civics.    Houghton  57  .66 

8  Foote.    Directed  Civics  Study.    World  45  .52 

8  Seaver.    Civics  of  Today.    Sanborn._  45  .57 

Guidance 

8  Teeter  and  Douglas.    A  Student's  Workbook  in  Guidance.    McGraw  68  .77 

8  Holbrook  and  McGregor.    My  Guidance  Scrapbook.    Allyn  45  .56 

Vocations 

8  Proctor  et  al.    Workbook  in  Vocations.    Houghton  45  .52 

8  Hill  and  Sellers.    My  Occupation.    Ginn  60  .69 

Character  Education 

8  Amalong  and  Kintigh.    Junior  Guidance.    Mennonite  374  .43 

World  History 

9  Beck.  Our  Heritage:  A  Work  Guide  Book  to  World  History.  Prather._.  .48  .50 
9  Perkins.    Workbook  for  Man's  Advancing  Civilization.    Rand.  1934. 

World  History  Guide  Book 

9  Barnes.    Directive  Study  Sheets  in  World  History.    Houghton.-  27  .31 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

9-10  Magenis  and  Gilmour.  Directed  High  School  History,  Book  One.  World..  .51  .59 
9-10  West  and  Shellman.    Early  Progress  Workbook.  Allyn._  60  .75 

Modern  History 

9-10  Magenis  and  Gilmour.    Directed  High  School  History  Study,  Book  Two. 

World   54  .63 

9-10  Moe  and  Thorpe.    Laboratory  Manual  for  Modern  European  History. 

Heath   48  .56 

United  States  History 

10  Beck  and  Graves.    American  Civilization  in  Action:    A  Work  Guide  to 

Our  History.    Prather  48  .55 

10  Magenis.    Directed  High  School  History:    United  States  of  America, 

Book  Three.    World.__  54  .63 

10  Wilder  and  Spaulding.    Work  Guide  in  American  History.    Houghton  45  .52 

Problems  of  American  Democracy 

11  Wesley  et  al.    Workbook  in  Problems  of  American  Democracy.    Heath  36  .42 

Hudson  and  McClure.    Workbook  in  American  Problems.    Webster  39  .52 

Headings  and  Guide  Books 

(For  Home  Room  Use  for  Teachers  and  Pupils) 

Civics 

8  Shurter.    Citizenship  Readers:    American  Government  and  Citizen- 
ship, Book  Eight.    Lippincott._  66  .74 

8  Lapp-Ross.    Economic  Citizenship.    Heath   87  1.00 

8  Hughes,    Economic  Citizenship.    Allyn  90  1.13 

8  Richardson.    The  Government  of  North  Carolina.    University  21  .25 

20  or  more  copies —  _  18  .25 
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Guidance 

8  Rexford  et  al.    Beyond  the  School.    Holt                                                     1.05  1.17 

8  Myers  et  al.    Planning  Your  Future.    McGraw                                            1.13  1.30 

8  Holbrook  and  McGregor.    Our  World  Work.    Allyn  „                               1.05  1.32 

8  Gallegher.    Courses  and  Careers.    Harper                                                    1.05  1.20 

Vocations 

8  Proctor.    Vocations.    Houghton....,                                                               1.11  1.28 

8  Kitson.    I  Find  My  Vocation.    McGraw                                                       1.05  1.19 

8  Davis.    Guidance  for  Youth.    Ginn.                                                             1.05  1.21 

Guidance — Recent  Adoptions 

8  Endicott.    One  Hundred  Guidance  Lessons.    International.    1937._  9375  1.08 

8  Bennett-Hand.    School  and  Life.    McGraw.    1938  93  1.07 

9  Cohen-Ganley-Nelson.    Opportunity.    Nelson.    1938                                       1.14  1.24 

9  Cottler-Brecht.    Careers  Ahead.    Little.    1933.„  9375  1.08 

10  Theobald.    Personality  and  Personalysis.    Prentice.    1931._                          1.05  1.21 

10  Bennett-Hand.    Designs  for  Personality.    McGraw.    1938                             1.02  1.17 

11  Chapman.    Occupational  Guidance  and  Workbook.    Smith.    1937..._            1.32  1.46 

11  Cohen-Ganley-Grady.    Careers.     Nelson.    1938                                                   1.20  1.28 

11  Bennett-Hand.    Beyond  High  SchooL    McGraw.    1938                                 1.02  1.17 

How  to  Study 

McNally.    Study  Mastery.    Lyons.    1934  60  .69 

Choate.    Students  Assignment  Book.    Circle  Book  Company.    1938  15  .18 

Character  Education 

8  Dodd.    Fiber  and  Finish.    Ginn  60  .69 

8  Coss.    Girls  and  Their  Problems.    Ginn                                                      1.14  1.32 

8  Hunter.    The  Girl  Today:    The  Woman  Tomorrow.    Allyn  90  1.13 

Miscellaneous 

8  Hill.    Vocational  Civics.    Ginn  96  1.11 

8  Greenan.    Readings  in  American  Citizenship.    Houghton  „                       1.20  1.38 

World  History 

(1)  Negro  History: 

9  Woodson.    Negro  Makers  of  History.    Associated —                                        1.125  1.125 

(2)  Miscellaneous: 

9  Rugg.    Changing  Governments  and  Changing  Cultures.    Ginn                   1.50  .73 

9  Rogers  et  al.    Story  of  Nations.    Holt                                                          1.47  1.64 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

9-10  Webster.    Readings  in  Early  European  History.    Heath.                              1.50  1.73 

9-10                 Directed  Study  Guide.    Ginn—  „  60  .69 

Modern  History 

9-10  Webster.    Readings  in  Modern  European  History.    Heath                            1.50  1.73 

9-10  Rugg.    Changing  Governments  and  Changing  Cultures.    Ginn                   1.50  1.73 

9-10  Rogers  et  al.    Story  of  Nations.    Holt  _                                   1.47  1.64 

United  States  History 

10  Faulkner  and  Kepner.    America — Its  History  and  Its  People.    Harper            1.65  1.90 

10  Rugg.    An  Introduction  to  Problems  of  American  Culture.    Ginn               1.47  1.69 

10  A  Primer  of  the  New  Deal.    American  Ed.  Press —  25  .35 

North  Carolina  History 

Arnett  and  Jackson.  The  Story  of  North  Carolina.   Univ.  of  N.C.Press  1933..      .62  .80 

Economics  and  Sociology 

11  Greenan.    American  Civilization  Today.    McGraw.__  60  .68 

11  Ross-McCaull.    Readings  in  Civic  Sociology.    World                                     1.20  1.38 

Problems  of  American  Democracy 

11  Tugwell  and  Hill.    Our  Economic  Society  and  Its  Problems.    Harcourt._...    1.38  1.72 

Modern  Problem  Booklets.    Amer.  Ed.  Press  10  .15 

11  Greenan.    Readings  in  American  Citizenship.    Houghton                              1.20  1.38 

11  Magruder.    The  American  Government.    Allyn                                              1.35  1.69 

11  Rugg.    An  Introduction  to  Problems  of  American  Culture.    Ginn               1.47  1.69 
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Contemporary  Problems 

Freeland  and  Adams.    America  and  the  New  Frontier.    Scribner.    1936   1.20  1.38 

Walker,  Beach  and  Jamison.    American  Democracy  and  Social  Change. 

Scribner.    1936   1.50  1.73 

Hilton.    Problems  and  Values  Today,  Book  I.    Little.    1938    1.20  1.38 

Hilton.    Problems  and  Values  Today,  Book  II   1.26  1.45 

Rugg.    Our  Country  and  Our  People.    Ginn.    1938._   1.41  1.63 

Magruder.    National  Governments  and  International  Relations.   AUyn..  1.35  1.55 

X.  HEALTH 

8-9  Turner.    Physiology  and  Health.    Heath.__  „..  .72  .83 

8-9  Burkard,  et  al.    Health  and  Human  Welfare.    Lyons   1.05  1.31 

8-9  Andress  et  al.    Health  Essentials.    Ginn   1.20  1.38 

10-11  Williams.    Healthful  Living.    Macmillan._.._   1.35  1.52 

10-11  Rathbone  et  al.    Foundations  of  Health.    Houghton    1.08  1.24 

XI.  SAFETY 

Kremletal.    Public  Safety.    Bobbs.    1937._  „  84  .97 


XII.  ENGLISH 
English  Workbooks.    (All  Latest  Copyright  Dates) 

8  Griffith  and  Walker.    English  Exercises.    Iroquois   „               .39  .45 

8  Ahles  and  Lawlor.    Steps  to  Good  English.    Iroquois  57  .66 

8  Ferris  and  Keener.    Essentials  of  Everyday  English,  Grade  8.    Laidlaw  33  .38 

8  Salisbury-Leonard.    Making  Snese.    Scott   51  .59 

8  Center  and  Holmes.    Targets  for  English  Practice.    Allyn   45  .52 

9  Schweglist  and  Wilson.    Grammar  in  Use.    Lyons  36  .41 

9  Ferris  and  Keener.    Essentials  of  Everyday  English,  Grade  9.    Laidlaw  36  .42 

9  Webster.    Good  English  Through  Practice,  Book  Two.    World  _      .57  .66 

9  Salisbury-Leonard.    Making  Sense  II.     Scott  63  .73 

9  Tressler.    English  in  Action,  For  Book  I— Course  II.    Heath  30  .35 

10  Pribble.    Improving  My  English.    Lyons  36  .41 

10  Ward.    M.  O.  S.  Book  Three,  Snetence  Skill.    Scott  45  .52 

10  Webster.    Good  English  Through  Practice,  Book  Three.    World   57  .66 

10  Tressler.    English  in  Action,  For  Book  II— Course  III.    Heath.   30  .35 

11  Walker,  Bartel,  Maryo.    Higher  Levels,  Habits  and  Skills:    Book  IV. 

Harcourt.    (cloth.)  45  .52 

11  Webster.    Daily  Drills  for  Better  English.    World._  96  1.11 

11  Tressler.    English  in  Action,  For  Book  II,  Course  IV.    Heath.__ —  _  30  .35 

Dictionaries 

For  Pupils  (Listed  Alphabetically) 

Macmillan's  Modern  Dictionary.    Macmillan.    1938  _    1.80  2.07 

Webster's  Students  Dictionary  for  Upper  Levels.    American.    1938               1.86  2.14 

With  thumb  index.-                     2.04  2.35 

Winston's  Simplified  Dictionary,  Advanced  Edition.    Winston.    1937          1.77  2.04 

With  thumb  index.                       1.98  2.28 

Dramatics 

Church.    Curtain!    A  Book  of  Modern  Plays.    Harper  _                           1.05  121 

Short  Plays,    Holt                                                                       1.11  1.28 

Wise  and  Snook.    The  First  Yearbook  of  Short  Plays.    Row                          2.625  3.02 

Koch.    CaroUna  Folk  Plays.    Holt.    (3  series)  each                                      1.50  1.73 

Plays  of  Shakespeare 

Taylor  and  Smith.    Interlinear  Edition,  Shakesyeare's  Hamlet,  Julius  Caesar, 

Macbeth,  Merchant  of  Venice.    Ginn.    each  — -      .42  .49 

Creative  Writing 

Paschall.    Creative  Expression.    Harper.    1933._    90  1.04 

Wunsch  and  Smith.    Studies  in  Creative  Writing.    Holt.    1933                      1.02  1.18 
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Remedial  Reading 

Hovius.    Following  Printed  Trails.    Heath  99  1.14 

Broeningetal    Reading  for  Skill.    Noble.    With  answers  975  1.12 

Without  answers  90  1.04 

Hovius.    Flying  the  Printways.    Heath.    1938                                              1.05  1.21 

Knight.    Read  and  Comprehend.    Little.    1937   96  1.11 

Roberts  and  Rand.    Let's  Read!    Holt.    I937._                                              1.08  1.24 

Barry,  et  al.    Workbook,  Targets  in  Reading.    Webster.    1938  42  .49 


Vocabulary  Building 

Steadman.    Vocabulary  Building.    Smith.    1936  90  1.00 

Walters.    Word  Studies.    South- Western.    1936  54  .62 
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Acorn  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Rockville  Centre,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  11  E.  36th  St.,  New  York. 
American  Book  Company,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
American  Education  Press,  Inc.,  40  S  3rd  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York. 
Associated  Publishers,  Inc.,  1538  9th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  67  W.  44th  St.,  New  York. 
Beckley-Cardy  Company,  1632  S.  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago. 

C.  C.  Birchard  &  Company,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Company,  Inc.,  1012  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  468  4th  Ave  ,  New  York. 

Bruce  Publishing  Company,  524-544  N.  Milwaukee  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Circle  Book  Company,  33rd  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 

Clarke,  Irwin  &  Company,  Ltd.,  480-486  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

F.  E.  Compton  &  Company,  1000  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Inc.,  359  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc.,  443-449  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  75  Franklin  Ave.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  876-78  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Britannica  Junior,  521  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.) 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  56-62  Cooper  Sq.,  New  York. 
Follett  Publishing  Company,  1255  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Ginn  and  Company,  70  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Grosser  &  Dunlap,  1140  Broadway,  New  York. 
Hall  &  McCreary  Company,  434  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 
Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc.,  5-9  Union  Sq.,  New  York. 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  Inc.,  257  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  St.,  Boston. 

International  Textbook  Company,  1001  Wyoming  Avenue,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Interstate  Printing  Company,  132  N.  Walnut  St.,  Danville,  111. 

Johnson  Publishing  Company,  8-10  S.  5th  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Inor  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  R.  K.  O.  Bldg.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 

Iroquois  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.,  Port  Authority  Commerce  Bldg.,  76  9th  Ave.,  New  York. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  227-231  S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Little,  Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 
Lyons  and  Carnahan,  Chicago. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

McKnight  &  McKnight,  109-111  W.  Market  St.,  Bloomington,  lU. 

McCormick-Mathers  Company,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  60  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Manual  Arts  Press,  237  N.  Monroe  St.,  Peoria,  111. 

Mennonite  Publishing  Company,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

Mentzer,  Bush  &  Company,  2210  S.  Park  Way,  Chicago. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  10  Broadway,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  381-385  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Newsom  &  Company,  72  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Noble  and  Noble,  Publishers,  Inc.,  100  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company.  Dansville,  New  York. 
Prather  Publishing  Company,  Auburn,  Ala. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  509-513  N.  East  St.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Quarrie  Corp.,  35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company,  111  8th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Row  Peterson  &  Company,  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

The  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  221  E.  20th  St.,  Chicago. 

W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  West  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia. 

G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  3  E.  43rd  St.,  New  York. 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Company,  114-120  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company,  Everett  Bldg.,  45  E.  17th  St.,  New  York. 
L.  W.  Singer  Company,  Chicago 

Turner  E.  Smith  &  Company,  441  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
South- Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  245  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Box  510,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
University  Publishing  Company,  239  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
R.  C.  A.  Victor  Company,  Inc.,  Educ.  Dept.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Webster  Publishing  Company,  1800  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  440  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
Willett,  Clark  &  Company,  440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950-972  University  Ave.,  New  York. 
M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  1250  6th  Ave.,  New  York. 

John  C.  Winston  Company,  1006-1016  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

World  Book  Company,  333  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Accredited  schools,  elementary  .    ...  12 

high  school   26 

Achievement  tests  129,131 

Activities,  extra-curricular  88 

in  music  appreciation  .  154,  155,  157,  158,  159 

National  Music  Week   172 

Administration,  county  and  city    ...  10 

in  elementary  schools  13,  14,  83 

principles  of   11 

Agriculture  textbooks   182 

Algebra  textbooks  181 

Apparatus,  for  Biology  39 

for  Chemistry  42 

for  General  Science  36 

for  Physics  35 

sel<-cting  35 

Applied  music  166 

Appreciation,  in  art   175 

in  music  151 

period  86 

Arithmetic,  attainments    ....      122,  124 

textbooks  181 

Art,  as  a  way  of  life  174 

attainments  122 

classroom  equipment   20 

integration  in  175 

periods  for  instruction  174 

prints   176,  177 

pupil's  text  180 

references  175 
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textbooks  184 

Artists,  see  list  of  prints     ....      176,  177 

Art  type  readers   60,  61,  62 

Attainments,  by  grade  levels     ....  121 

detailed  122 

Attendance,  in  elementary  school  ...  13 

in  high  school  29 

Band  textbooks  183 

Beethoven,  songs  of  161 

Beginners'  Day  Program   146 

Biology,  apparatus  39 

tests   132 

Bill  of  rights   7 

Blackboard,  in  classrooms  23 

outline  maps  19 

Boards,  county  boards  of  education      .    .  10 

of  county  commissioners   10 

State  Board  of  Education   8 

State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  .  9 
State  Board  of  Commercial  Education    .  9 

of  trustees   10 

Books,  basic  collection  of  ...    .      15,  32,  3 

classification  16,  32 

dictionaries  13,  15,  18 

encyclopedias  15,3  2 

for  music  appreciation      .....  164 

lessons  in  use  of  17,  33 

on  testing   128,  130 

professional   17 

supplementary  high  school  181 

supplementary  readers      ....    13,  58,  66 

types  of  15,  16 

Building,  and  grounds   13 

high  school   52 

sanitation  52 

see  also  school  plant   22 

Business  Education,  tests  132 

textbooks  182 


Cabinet,  filing  .    .  . 

storage   

Calendar  for  schools 
Chairs,  for  laboratory 

for  library 
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of  physical  and  health  education             .  141 


Chemistry,  apparatus   42 

tests    133 

Child  experiences   .117 

City,  boards  of  trustees   10 

administration   10 

administrative  units   10 

commissioners   10 

Civics,  attainments   126 

textbooks   184 

Classroom,  aisles,  etc   22 

equipment   13,  19,  56 

for  particular  subjects   88 

furnishings   19 

primary   25 

procedure   119 

Commercial  Education,  State  Board  of.  9 

see  also  Business  Education       ....  182 

Commission,  State  School   8 

Community,  knowing   117 

Conferences,  forums   139 

panel   137 

professional   136 

regional   136 

round-table   134 

Constitution   8 

Contemporary  problems    186 

Correlation   120 

Corridors   23 

County,  boards  of  commissioners     ...  10 

board  of  education   10 

administration   10 

administrative  units   10 

Course  of  Study,  in  music  appreciation    .  151 

in  piano   169 

in  violin   171 

reference  to  attainments   122 

using   119 

Creative  writing  textbooks   186 

Curriculum,  elementary  12,  13 

for  grades  7-12   113 

high  school  88,  90 

three-teacher   91 

four-teacher   93,  96,  97 

five-teacher                             98,  100,  101,  102 

six-teacher                               104,  107,  108,  109 

nine-teacher   110 


Daily  schedule,  elementary 
for  irregular  pupils  .  .  . 
four  divisions 

grades  1-3   

grades  4-7   

three-teacher  high  school  . 
four-teacher  high  school  . 
five-teacher  high  school  . 
six-teacher  high  school 


.  84 

.  90 
.  84 
.  86 
.  87 
.  93 
94,  95 
.  99 
105,  106 


nine-teacher  high  school   Ill 

Dictionaries                                    13,  15,  186 

Directory  of  publishers   188 

Dramatics  textbooks   186 

Drill  period    86 

Drinking  fountains   24 

Economics  texts   185 

Education,  philosophy  of   116 

Elementary  schools   7 

accredited   12 

daily  schedule   84 

graduation  from    122 

physical  education   144 

point  of  view   83 

principles  of  organization   82 

procedures  in  organizing   83 

Elementary  Textbook  Commission  9 

Encyclopedias  15, 31 

English,  Experience  Curriculum       .    .    .  119 

tests    132 

textbooks   186 

Equipment,  classroom  and  general  ...  19 
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essential  to  good  work   56 

for  music  appreciation   165 

for  physical  and  health  education  .    .    .  144 

instructional   13 

visual    .  74,  99 

see  instructional  equipment   13 

Evaluating  work  of  pupils   118 

Exhibits   139 

Extra-curricular  activities,  credit  for     .  89 

delegated  to  teachers   88 

Field  trip  in  visual  education  ....  74 

Filing  cabinet    51 

Fine  Arts- — see  art,  music 

First  aid   149 

Foreign  language,  exemption  from     .     29,  91 

requirements   29 

Foreword   3,4 

Forums,  bulletins  on   138 

definition   138 

Furnishings,  classroom   19 

Fusion   120 

General  mathematics,  textbooks  ...  181 

General  Science,  apparatus   36 

tests    133 

Geography,  attainments   125 

in  place  of  science   28 

Geometry,  elective   89 

textbooks   181 

Globes   19 

Graduation,  requirements     .  28,  90,  92,  94,  96 

Grieg,  songs  of   161 

Guidance   89 

bibliography   151 

personal   151 

textbooks   184,  185 

vocational    151 

Handwriting,  see  Penmanship    ....  124 

Health,  attainments  126 

education  141 

instruction  142 

materials  and  references   ....      145,  146 

period  86 

records  14 

service  142 

supervision  141 

Health  and  Safety  readers  .  59,  60,  61,  62,  65 

High  school,  accredited  26 

curriculum  88,  90 

physical  education  program  145 

suggestions  for    «  88 

summer  115 

supplementary  textbooks  181 

textbook  committee   9 

see  daily  schedules   84 

History,  attainments  125 

maps  19,  34 

textbooks  184 

Home  economics  texts  182 

Hour  period   89,  95,  99,  106 

Industrial  arts  textbooks  182 

Instruction,  elementary  schools  ...     12,  13 

in  health  142 

materials  of  58 

Instructionale  quipment,  classroom 

and  general  13,  19 

dictionaries  13,  15,  186 

elementary  schools  13 

in  physical  and  health  education    .    .    .  144 

laboratory   34 

library  13,  15 

maps  and  globes   13,  18 

supplementary  readers  ....  13,  17,  58 
supplementary  books  181 

Instructional  supplies,  sample  orders  .  70,  71 

selection  and  purchase  69,  71 

use  and  care  of  72 

Integration  120 

in  art  175 

in  music  153 


Intelligence  tests  128,131 

Interest  inventories  131 

Jordan,  Dr.  A.  M  4,  131 

Laboratory,  science  34 

apparatus   35 

finding  room  for   89 

Language  arts — see  language,  etc.  .  .  .  123 
Language  and  grammar,  attainments  123 

tests   130 

Language,  modern,  tests  13 

Latin,  tests  132 

textbooks  181 

Legislative  authority   8 

Librarian  17,  33 

Libraries  69 

Library,  basic  book  collection     ...     IS,  31 

books  13,31 

classification  16,  32 

dictionaries  IS 

encyclopedias  IS,  31 

finding  room  for  89 

lessons  17,  33 

magazines  16,  32 

of  phonograph  records  166 

organization  and  records  16,  33 

room  and  furniture  17,  31 

Local  administration   11 

Literary  readers  .  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65 
Magazines,  for  elementary  school  ...  16 

for  high  school  32 

professional  140 

Maps,  American  history   34 

blackboard  outline  19 

desk  outline  19 

North  Carolina  19 

physical-political  18 

political  19 

United  States  history  19 

wall  outline  19 

wo. Id  history  34 

Maps  and  globes  13,  18,  33 

companies  supplying  18 

Materials  of  instruction  58 

for  teaching  safety  150 

in  music  appreciation  .    .    152,  155,  156,  157, 
158,  160,  164 

in  physical  and  health  education  .  .  .  145 
Mathematics,  supplementary  textbooks  .  181 

tests      .  132 

see  arithmetic,  geometry,  etc. 

Measuring  Progress  120 

some  means  of  127 

Mechanical  aptitude  tests  132 

Mendolssohn,  songs  of  161 

Modern  history  textbooks    .    .    .     184,  185 

Motion  Pictures  78 

Museum,  school  75 

Mozart,  songs  of  .  161 

Music,  classroom  equipment  for  ....  20 

credit  for  166 

integration  in  153 

national  week  172 

tests   132 

textbooks  183 

Music  appreciation,  bibliography  .    .    .  164 

course  in  151 

immediate  objectives    .    .     154,  155,  156,  158 

library  of  records  166 

lists  of  records  165 

study  of  orchestra  162 

suggestions     .    .    .    .   152 

ultimate  objectives   154 

where  to  get  equipment  165 

Music  festivals  162 

Music  readers   61,  62,  63,  64,  65 

National  Music  Week  172 

Natural  science  attainments  .  .  .  .  127 
Natural  science 

readers  ...    59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65 
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Newsome,  A.  R   19 

North  Carolina,  maps   19 

history  text  185 

Number  stories  readers  59,  60 

Objectives,  in  music 

appreciation      .     .     .     154,  155,  156,  158 

in  physical  education  143 

in  safety  education   149 

Orchestra,  presenting  to  children    .    .    .  164 

study  of  instruments  162,  163 

instrument  charts  and  cut-outs  .  .  .  164 
textbooks  164 

Organization,  for  conferences     ....  135 
for  three  high  school  teachers    ....  92 

for  four  teachers   94,  96,  97 

for  five  teachers  ....  98,  101,  102,  103 
for  six  teachers    ....  104,107,108,110 

for  nine  teachers  Ill 

for  twelfth  grade  112 

for  physical  and  health  education  .    .    .  141 

of  elementary  schools   83 

of  high  schools  90 

principles  of  11 

Panel  discussion   137 

Penmanship,  attainments  124 

classroom  equipment  for  20 

handwriting  scales  130 

Period,  health  and  recreation  86 

hour   89,  95,  99,  106 

number  and  length  of  28 

Personality,  of  pupils  115 

tests   133 

Personal  guidance  151 

Philosophy  of  education,  expressed  in 

teaching  116 

Phonograph  records  165 

Physical  education,  attainments    .    .    .  126 

characteristics  of  141 

equipment  for  144 

materials  for  145 

objectives  143 

organization  and  administration     .     .    .  141 

program  143 

time  allotment  for        ....  143,  144,  145 

Physical-political  maps   19 

Physics,  apparatus  47 

tests   133 

Piano,  courses  of  study  169 

Pictures,  flat  76 

lists  of   176,  177 

motion  78 

projection  slides  77 

Plant,  school   22 

Playgrounds  22, 58 

Plays,  books  of  186 

Point  of  view  83 

Political,  maps  19 

Practices,  for  guiding  learning     ....  115 

Pre -primers  58 

Primary  rooms  25 

Primers   58 

Principal,  delegate  extra-curricular  activities  89 

recommends  teachers  88 

Principles,  for  making  programs      ...  84 
in  selecting  apparatus  .......  35 

of  administration  and  organization     .     11,  82 

Prints,  art  176,  177 

Problems,  contemporary  186 

Problems  of  democracy  ....  184,185 
Procedures,  in  learning  process  ....  115 

in  organizing  a  school  83 

in  purchase  of  supplies  70 

Professional,  conferences  136 

improvement   135 

magazines  140 

organizations   140 

study  groups  135 

Program,  Beginner's  Day  146 

for  elementary  school   84,  86,  87 

for  high  school  90 


of  physical  and  health  education    .     .    .  144 

of  safety  education    148 

Progress,  measuring  120,  127 

Project  lockers  for  primary  grades  .    .  25 

Promotion,  attainments  by  grade    .     .    .  121 

detailed  attainments   122 

from  elementary  school   122 

scale  of  abilities   122 

Publishers,  directory  of   188 

Pupils,   elementary  report  card   ....  134 

load  for  high  school   89 

personality  studies   115 

progress   127 

registration  of   82 

reports   133 

roster  of   82 

Radio,  procedure  for  using  81 

Readers,  supplementary  13,  17 

by  grades  and  types  58 

by  series  and  partial  series  66 

Reading,  attainments  123 

remedial  texts  187 

tests  130,  132 

Recitation  periods,  length  of    ...    •  28 

Records,  accession  16 

high  school  51 

in  accredited  elementary  schools    ...  13 

phonograph  165,  166 

Recreation  period  86 

Recreation  type  readers  65 

Regional  conferences  136 

Register,  keeping  180 

Registration  of  pupils  90 

Reports,  for  applied  music  168 

high  school  51 

making   180 

of  teachers,  etc  180 

principal's  annual  51,  180 

pupils'  133 

Requirements,  classroom  equipment  .    .  13 

detail   13,27 

dictionary  13,  IS 

for  elementary  schools   12 

for  high  schools  a 

for  high  school  graduation    ....     28,  90 

for  library  •    •  13 

for  membership  in  Southern  Association  52 

high  school  library  ^ 

in  average  attendance  1^' 

in  course  of  study  12,  29 

maps  and  globes  i 

summary  of  12,  26 

supplementary  readers  13 

Rooms,  special  57 

primary   25 

Roster  of  pupils   82 

Safety,  education    142,148,149 

materials  for  teaching  150 

readers  ....  56,60,61,62,64,65,68 
textbook  186 

Sanitation,  approved  by  Board  of 

Health  13,52 

Scales,  spelling  130 

Science,  apparatus  35 

attainments    .    .    .    .   127 

laboratory  34 

stools  or  chairs  34 

storage  cabinet  35 

tables  34 

tests   132 

water  and  gas  for  35 

School  Machinery  Act  26 

Schedule,  for  irregular  pupils      ....  90 

time  91 

see  daily  schedule  84 

School,  journey  74 

museum  75 

School  plant,  classrooms  22 

corridors  23 

drinking  fountains  24 
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general  plan   22 

primary  rooms   25 

site   22 

toilets   24 

Schools,  calendar  for   S3 

constitutional  authority  for       ....  7 

elementary  and  secondary   7 

legislative  authority  for   8 

Secondary  school   7 

Southern  Association  of   12 

standards  for       .   12 

see  high  school 

Social  studies,  tests    133 

textbooks   184 

see  history 

Social  studies,  readers  .    .     58,  59,  60,  61,  62, 

63,  64,  65 

Sociology  texts   185 

Songs,  listed  by  composers   161 

Southern  Association  requirements     .  52 

Special  phases  of  work   141 

Spelling,  attainments   124 

tests    130 

Standards,  for  elementary  and  high  schools  .  11 

for  health  records   14 

for  physical  education  program      .    .    .  143 

see  requirements   12 

Standard,  high  school  26,  27 

State,  administration   7 

Board  for  Commercial  Education       .    .  9 

Board  of  Education   8 

Board  for  Vocational  Education    ...  9 

Committee  for  high  school  textbooks      .  9 

constitution   8 

elementary  textbook  commission    ...  9 

School  Commission   8 

school  system   7 

Superintendent   8 

Textbook  Commission   9 

Stools  for  laboratory    .......  34 

Storage  cabinet   35 

Study,  groups   135 

how  to   89 

readers   59,  61,  63,  64,  65 

Study  textbooks   185 

Summary  requirements  12,  26 

Summer  high  schools    115 

Supplementary  books  .    .    .    .     58,  66,  181 

Supplementary  readers  13,17 

by  grades   5 

by  series  and  partial  series   66 

Supplies,  instructional   69 

Tables,  library  .    .    .    ^  31 

primary  19,  56 

science  34 

Teachers,  employment  of  88 

meetings,  see  professional  136 

number  in  accredited  school  12 

qualifications  of  12,  27 


reports   180 

special   87 

substitute   88 

tests    128 

use  of  supplies  by   72 

Term,  length  of  13,  28 

Tests,  achievement  129,  131 

art   131 

batteries   130 

biology   132 

books  on  128,  130 

chemistry   133 

English    132 

general  science   133 

handwriting   130 

intelligence  128,  131 

in  commercial  subjects   132 

language  and  grammar   130 

Latin   132 

mechanical  aptitude   132 

modern  language   132 

music   132 

personality   133 

physics   133 

reading  .  130,  132 

special  studies   133 

spelling   130 

Textbook,  elementary  commission   ...  9 

in  safety   186 

State  Commission   9 

Textbooks,  high  school   181 

Time,  allotment  in  physical 

education                              143,  144,  145 

schedule  for  high  school   9 

Toilets   24 

Twelfth  grade   112 

suggested  curriculum   113 

Units  of  experience    117 

Violin  course  of  study   171 

Visual  education,  choosing  equipment    .  79 

equipment  needed   74 

flat  pictures   76 

importance  of   73 

information    .    .    .    .    79 

motion  pictures   78 

relation  to  field  trip   74 

relation  to  museum   75 

scope  of   73 

Vocabulary,  textbooks   187 

Vocational,  guidance   151 

subjects   90 

textbooks                                    182,  184,  185 

Workbooks,  see  high  school  textbooks      .  181 

World  history,  maps   34 

textbooks                                            184,  185 

Writing,  creative,  textbooks   186 

see  penmanship   124 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Clyde  R.  Hoej',  Governor,  President  George  Ross  Pou,  State  Auditor. 

W.  P.  Horton,  Lieutenant-Governor.  Chas.  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer. 

Thad  A.  Eure,  Secretary  of  State.  Harry  McMullan,  Attorney-General. 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Sviperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Clyde  A.  Ervpin,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Miss  Flossie  Marshbanlts,  Secretary.  Miss  Margaret  Brothers,  Receptionist. 


L.  H.  Jobe,  Director. 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

Mrs.  Mary  Matthews  Oliver,  Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  FINANCE  AND  STATISTICS 


C.  D.  Douglas,  Director. 

John  L.  Hathcock,  Director  of  School 

Accounts. 
H.  C.  West,  Statistician. 


A.  C.  Davis,  Accountant. 
Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Asst.  Accountant. 
Miss  Carrie  Moses,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Leinster  McLeod,  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 


James  E.  Hilman,  Director. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Robertson,  Chief  of 

Certification. 
Miss  Ruth  Henry,  Certification  Secretary. 
Miss  Mary  Wiggs,  Division  Clerk. 


Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Schell,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Madie  Hicks,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Martha  Maddrey,  File  Clerk. 
Miss  Helen  Rhodes,  File  Clerk. 


DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE 


J.  Henry  Higlismith,  Director. 

Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Associate. 

A.  B.  Combs,  Associate. 

H.  Arnold  Perry,  Associate. 

Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Associate. 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Adviser 

Physical  and  Health  Education. 


Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  School 

Library  Adviser. 
Miss  Willa  Ray,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Katherine  Perry  Cathey, 

Stenographer. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Thomas,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamlet  Buffaloe, 

Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING 


W.  F.  Credle,  Director. 


Miss  Emily  Guilford,  Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 


N,  C.  Newbold,  Director. 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director. 
Miss  Annabel  Pratt,  Secretary. 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Inspector  Colored  High  Schools. 


Miss  Marie  Mclver,  Supervisor  Colored 

Elementary  Schools. 
Miss  Margaret  Marie  Hicks, 

Stenographer. 


DIVISION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morriss,  Director.  Miss  Mary  Withers,  Stenographer. 
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STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  H.  G.  Ashcraft,  Charlotte. 

I  Mrs.  E.  F.  McCulloch,  Elizabethtown.  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Canton. 

DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


T.  E.  Browne,  Director. 

Mrs.  Emma  R.  King,  Secretary. 
I  Miss  Catherine  Dennis,  Supervisor  of  Home 
I  Economics. 

j  Miss  Virginia  Ward,  Asst.  Supervisor  of 

Home  Economics. 
Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Agriculture. 
N.  B.  Chestnut,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture, 

Whiteville. 

T.  H.  Stafford,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture, 
Asheville. 

A.  L.  Teachey,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture, 

Pleasant  Garden. 
J.  M.  Osteen,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture, 

Rockingham. 
E.  N.  Meekins,  Asst.  Supervisor  Agriculture. 
George  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor  Trades  and 

Industries. 


M.  L.  Rhodes,  Assistant  Supervisor  Trades 
and  Industries. 

*  ,  Asst.  Supervisor 

Trades  and  Industries. 

C.  H.  Warren,  Supervisor  Industrial  Rehabili- 
tation. 

H.  E.  Springer,  Assistant  Supervisor  Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation,  Charlotte. 

H.  A.  Wood,  Assistant  Supervisor  Industrial 
Rehabilitation. 

J.  H.  Clippard,  Asst.  Supervisor  Industrial 
Rehabilitation,  Asheville. 

Miss  Mary  Dell  Bynum,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Hughey,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Betsy  Senter,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Violet  Lowder,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  Labon  Thornton,  Stenographer. 


STATE  TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  OFFICE  STAFF 

Harry  McMuUan,  Raleigh.  Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary. 

J.  Benton  Stacy,  Raleigh.  M.  W.  Fowler,  Bookkeeper. 

R.  G.  Cherry,  Gastonia.  Mrs.  Hazeline  H.  Whitley,  Stenographer. 

R.  L.  Harris,  Roxboro.  Miss  Martha  Andrews,  Stenographer. 

Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Field  Representative. 

J.  J.  Kelly,  Shipping  Clerk. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  COMMERCIAL.  EDUCATION 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Raleigh. 

T.  E.  Browne,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Raleigh.  C.  A.  Croft,  Durham. 

W.  R.  Middleton,  Winston-Salem. 


STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION 


W.  p.  Horton,  Lieutenan 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of 
Chas.  M.  Johnson, 
T.  B.  Attmore,  Washington. 
A.  C.  Gay,  Jackson. 
A.  McL.  Graham,  Clinton. 
Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 
J.  H.  Folger,  Mount  Airy. 
H.  R.  Dwire,  Durham. 

STAFF 

Lloyd  E.  Griffin,  Executive  Secretary. 
H.  E.  Kendall,  Associate  Engineer. 
J.  G.  Vann,  Auditor. 

J.  E.  Hunter,  Principal  Accounting  Clerk. 
C.  C.  Brown,  Equipment  Inspector, 
W.  H.  Middleton,  Senior  Accounting  Clerk. 
W.  M.  Murray,  Senior  Accounting  Clerk. 


t-Governor,  Chairman,  Pittsboro. 
Public  Instruction,  A''ice-Chairman,  Raleigh. 
State  Treasurer,  Raleigh. 

John  A.  Gates,  Fayettevllle. 

Edwin  Pate,  Laurinburg. 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 

W.  G.  Gaston,  Gastonia. 

0.  J.  Holler,  Union  Mills. 


E.  S.  Webb,  Junior  Accounting  Clerk. 
L.  C.  Thornton,  School  Bus  Route 

Supervisor. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Ruby  Davis,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Sudye  Bailey  Hoyle,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Cora  Richmond,  Stenographer. 


♦To  be  filled. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Ex  OMcio 


President,  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro. 
Vice-President,  J.  H.  Highsmith,  Raleigh. 
Past-President,  W,  C.  Jackson,  Greensboro. 


N.  E.  A.  Director,  E.  H.  Garinger, 
Charlotte. 

State  Supt.,  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Raleigh. 
Sec'y-Treas.,  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh, 


District  Representatives 


Western  District   Mrs.  Kenneth  Dacy,  Asheville. 

North  Western  District   Claud  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem. 

South  Piedmont  District   H.  S.  Balch,  Hickory. 

North  Central  District  H.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfield. 

North  Eastern  District   Miss  Margaret  Ricks,  Rocky  Mount. 

South  Eastern  District   Mrs.  Hannah  McNeil  Stack,  Fayetteville. 

DISTRICT  CHAIRMEN 

Western  District   0.  S.  Dillard,  Candler. 

North  Western  District   T.  E.  Story,  Wilkesboro. 

South  Piedmont  District   Julia  Groves,  Salisbury. 

North  Central  District   A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  1. 

North  Eastern  District   John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton. 

South  Eastern  District   Horace  Sisk,  Fayetteville. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture  Teachers   John  Wolf,  Bailey 

Art  Teachers   Gregory  W.  Ivy,  Woman's  College,  Greensboro 

Business  Education  Teachers   Ethel  M.  Solloway,  Durham 

Classroom  Teachers   Agnes  McDonald,  Greensboro 

Deans  of  Women   Mrs.  Hazen  Smith,  Duke  Univ.,  Durham 

District  Principals   Paul  S.  Cragan,  N.  Wilkesboro 

Dramatic  Art  Teachers   Katherine  Gaston,  Lenoir 

Elementary  Principals   J.  E.  Miller,  Washington 

English  Teachers   Vester  Mulholland,  Greenville 

French  Teachers   Imogene  Riddick,  Greenville 

German  Teachers   Richard  Jente,  U.  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill 

Higher  Education   Howard  Omwake,  Catawba  College,  Salisbury 

High  School  Principals   Quinton  Holton,  Durham 

Home  Economics  Association   Viva  M.  Playfoot,  Woman's  College,  Greensboro 

Industrial  Education  Teachers   Murray  D.  Thornburg,  Durham 

Latin  Teachers   Benson  W.  Davis,  Chapel  Hill 

Mathematics  Teachers   Effie  Newton,  Fayetteville 

Modern  Language  Teachers   W.  C.  Maxwell,  Duke  Univ.,  Durham 

Music  Teachers   Glen  Haydon,  Chapel  Hill 

Primary  Teachers   Allie  Freeman,  Goldsboro 

Physical  Education  Teachers   Christine  White,  Greensboro 

Rural  Education  Association   B.  E.  Littlefleld,  Fairmont 

School  Librarians   Mildred  Herring,  Raleigh 

Science  Teachers   E.  R.  Robinson,  Greenville 

Social  Science  Teachers  Charles  Templeton,  Chapel  Hill 

Spanish  Teachers   Francis  M.  Hasbroack,  Duke  Univ.,  Durham 

Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction   A.  M.  Proctor,  Duke  Univ.,  Durham 

Superintendence   .".  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson 

Ungraded  Class  Teachers   Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Charlotte 

Vocational  Education  Teachers   Neal  A.  Adkins,  Rocky  Mount 

Vocational  Guidance  Teachers   Alice  Baldwin,  Duke  Univ.,  Durham 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEE 

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chairman  Chapel  Hill 

J.  M.  Shields,  Secretary  New  Bern 

J.  H.  Grigg  Shelby 

C.  W.  Davis  Roanoke  Rapids 

C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr  High  Point 


ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  COMMISSION 

H.  M.  Roland,  Chairman  Wilmington 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Secretary  Durham 

E.  L.  Best  Charlotte 

Miss  Margaret  John  Sanford 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Jordan  Dacy  Asheville 

E.  H.  Hartsell  Chapel  Hill 

L.  E.  Spikes  Burlington 


STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 

State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  Dr.  Julian  W.  Ashby,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  at  Morganton  Dr.  F.  B.  Watkins,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  Dr.  F.  L.  Whelpley,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  Dr.  P.  P.  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Gastonia 

Confederate  Woman's  Home  Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Western  Sanatorium  Dr.  S.  M.  Bittinger,  Black  Mountain 


STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND  DELINQUENT 

N.  C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  Dr.  C.  E.  Rankin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School  Dr.  F.  M.  Register,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  Miss  Grace  M.  Robson,  Eagle  Springs 

State  Industrial  Farm  Colony  for  Women  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  Kinston 

State  Prison  Robert  Grady  Johnson,  Raleigh 


ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home  Mrs.  Willie  R.  Loven,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc  W.  E.  Sweatt,  Superintendent,  Union  Mills 

Appalachian  School  Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Superintendent,  Penland 

Baptist  Orphanage  (Mills  Home)  I.  G.  Greer,  Superintendent,  Thomasville 

♦Buncombe  Childrens  Home  Mrs.  Emma  Sams,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage  Father  John  P.  Manley,  Superintendent,  Nazareth 

tChildren's  Home,  Inc  0.  V.  Woosley,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Christian  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  D.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Elon  College 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  T.  K.  Borders,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Eleida  Orphanage  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Superintendent,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Superintendent,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  M.  E.  Tyson,  Superintendent,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans'  Home  Miss  Jane  Russell,  Superintendent,  Banner  Elk 

♦Juvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  M.  F.  Britz,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home  (Branch  of  Mills  Home)  R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 


*  Temporary  care  institutions. 


t  Child-placing  institutions. 
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Memorial  Industrial  School  (Colored)  E.  R.  Garrett,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Mr.  0.  V.  Woolsey,  Winston -Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev.  A.  S.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  Superintendent,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage  Rev.  J.  H.  Gruver,  Superintendent,  Black  Mountain 

National  Orphans'  Home  W.  M.  Shuford,  Superintendent,  Lexington 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  Ray  P.  Lyerly,  Superintendent,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellows  Home  W.  C.  Beamon,  Superintendent,  Goldsboro 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  Dewey  W.  Huggins,  Superintendent,  Clayton 

South  Mountain  Institute  Cornelius  L.  Stoney,  Superintendent,  Nebo 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Superintendent,  Charlotte 

*Wright  Refuge  Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
Public  Institutions — ^White 

Postoffice 

Group  A — Four- Year  Standard  Colleges: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Frank  P.  Graham,  President  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

R.  B.  House,  Dean  of  Administration ;  Harl  R.  Douglas,  Professor  of  Education 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina   Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  W.  Harrelson,  Dean  of  Administration ;  T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 
Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  Jackson,  Dean  of  Administration;  John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  B.  B.  Dougherty,  President  Boone,  N.  C. 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Leon  R.  Meadows,  President  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  H.  T.  Hunter,  President  CuUowhee,  N.  C. 

Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Biltmore  College,*  C.  A.  Lloyd,  Dean  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Public  Institutions — Colored 


Group  A— Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President;  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  Durham,  N.  C. 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President;  Alphonso  Elder,  Dean 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Standard  Normal  Schools  (Four  year  course): 

Elizabeth  City  State  Normal  School,  J.  H.  Bias,  President  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

State  Colored  Normal  School,  J.  W.  Seabrook,  President  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Public  Institutions — Indian 

Standard  Normal  (Three  year  course): 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School,  G.  G.  Maughon,  Superintendent  Pembroke,  N.  C. 


=Not  supported  by  State. 
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Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — White 

Postofflce 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson,  N.  C. 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President;  F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 
Catawba  College  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Howard  R.  Omwake,  President;  J.  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College  Davidson,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Lingle,  President;  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University  Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  P.  Few,  President;  Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

L.  E.  Smithy  President;  J.  D.  Messick,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  MacDonald  College  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President ;  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Luther  L.  Gobbel,  President;  Elizabeth  B.  Young,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College  Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President;  Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College  High  Point,  N.  C. 

G.  I.  Humphreys,  President;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Hickory,  N.  C. 

P.  E.  Monroe,  President ;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charles  E.  Brewer,  President;  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens-Chicora  College  -Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Frazer,  President;  J.  M.  Goddard,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President;  Noble  R.  McEwen,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  President;  D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools.*  Frank  C.  Foster,  Dean  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  Vice-President  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Boiling  Springs  Junior  College,  Geo.  J.  Burnett,  President  Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 

Brevard  College,  E.  J.  Coltrane,  President  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President  Buie's  Creek,  N.  C. 

Chowan  College,  J.  L.  Carrick  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Lees-McRae  College,  Edgar  Tufts,  President  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Louisburg  College,  D.  E.  Earnhardt,  President  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Mars  Hill  College,  Hoyt  Blackwell,  President  Mars  Hill,  N.  C. 

Mitchell  College,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  President  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Montreat  College,  Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President  Montreat,  N,  C. 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  T.  0.  Wright,  Superintendent  Oak  Ridge,  N.  C. 

Peace  Junior  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Pfeiflfer  Junior  College,  W.  S.  Sharp,  President  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

Pineland  School  for  Girls,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Presidents  Salemburg,  N.  C. 

Presbyterian  Junior  College  for  Men,  Louis  C.  LaMotte,  President  Maxton,  N.  C. 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress  Belmont,  N.  C. 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President  Asheville,  N.  C. 

St.  Mary's  School,  Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  President  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wingate  Junior  College,  C.  C.  Burris,  President  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Unclassified: 

Black  Mountain  College,  W.  R.  Wunsch  Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 


♦For  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
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Deiiommational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — Colored 

Postoffice 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Bennett  College  for  Women  Greensboro,  X.  C. 

David  D.  Jones,  President;  L.  E.  Davis,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  L.  McCrorej',  President;  W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Trent,  President;  I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Robert  P.  Daniel,  President;  N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edgar  H.  Goold,  President;  Percy  Young,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Barber-Scotia  College,  L.  S.  Cozart,  Dean  Concord,  N.  C. 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  Rev.  H.  Nau,  President  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  Dr.  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Sedalia,  N.  C. 

DIRECTORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  Normal  School  Frank  C.  Foster,  Asheville 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Peary  Case,  Wilson 

Catawba  College  John  C.  Hadley,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College  Fred  K.  Fleagle,  Davidson 

Duke  University  Holland  Holton,  Durham 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville 

Elon  College  J.  D.  Messick,  Elon  College 

Flora  MacDonald  College  Hugh  Williamson,  Red  Springs 

High  Point  College  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  Point 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  Paul  N.  Garber,  Durham 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  the  U.  N.  C  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  R.  B.  House,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest-Meredith  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Wake  Forest-Meredith-Mars  Hill  B.  Y.  Tyncr,  Raleigh 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  H.  T.  Hunter,  CuUowhee 

Woman's  College  of  the  U.  N.  C  W.  C.  Jackson,  Greensboro 

Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  Normal  School  J.  H.  Bias,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  Normal  School  J.  W.  Seabrook,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  W.  C.  Donnell,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Shaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salera 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

W.  C.  Pressly,  President  Raleigh 

L.  E.  Smith,  Vice-President  Elon  College 

James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary-Treasurer  Raleigh 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  Doyle  D.  Alley,  President  Waynesville 

C.  W.  Phillips,  Recording  Secretary  Woman's  College,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Fred  Hampton,  Corresponding  Secretary  Asheville 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer  GibsonvUle 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


James  E.  Shepard,  President  Durham 

Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  Vice-President....Salisbury 


Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown 
H.  L.  Trigg 
C.  M.  Eppes 


W.  G.  Pearson 
David  D.  Jones 
T.  E.  McKinney 


G.  E.  Davis,  Executive 

Secretary   Charlotte 

J.  A.  Cotton,  Treasurer  Henderson 

J.  W.  Seabrook 

M.  W.  Akins 

P.  R.  Brown 


SECTION  OFFICERS 

COLLEGE  SECTION 

I.  H.  Miller,  Chairman,  Program  Committee 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SECTION 

 ,  Secretary 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION 

Myrlle  Brodie,  Secretary 
ELEMENTARY  SECTION 

Nora  Evans,  Secretary 
HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 

Genevive  M.  Kyer,  Secretary 
SECTION  OF  FINE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Mrs.  Vidi  R.  Branche,  Chairman  W.  A.  Cooper,  Secretary 


T.  E.  McKinney,  Chairman 
Eflfie  Yeargin,  Chairman 
H.  A.  Black,  Chairman 
Marie  Mclver,  Chairman 
Wilhelmena  Laws,  Chairman 


LICENSED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Blanton's  Business  College   Asheville 

Bryce  Commercial  College   High  Point 

Burlington  Business  College   Burlington 

Carolina  Business  School   Charlotte 

Carolina  School  of  Commerce   Rocky  Mount 

Cecil's  Business  College   Asheville 

Croft  Secretarial  School   Durham 

Dickinson  Secretarial  School   Charlotte 

Draughon  Business  College   Winston-Salem 

Durham  College  of  Commerce   Durham 

Mrs.  Bessie  R.  Farrior's  School  Oxford 

Gastonia  Business  College   Gastonia 

Gate  City  Secretarial  School   Greensboro 

Greyer  Business  College   Charlotte 

Guilford  Business  College   High  Point 

Hardbarger's  Secretarial  School   Raleigh 

Henderson  Business  School   Henderson 

Hoyle's  Secretarial  School   Raleigh 

Ideal  Shorthand  School   Winston-Salem 

Jones  Business  College   High  Point 

Kennedy's  Business  College   Durham 

King's  Business  College   Charlotte 

King's  Business  College  Greensboro 

King's  Business  College   Raleigh 

McClung's  Business  College   Greensboro 

Manteo  Business  College   Manteo 

Motte's  Secretarial  School   Wilmington 

National  School  of  Commerce   Charlotte 

Newton  Busmess  School   Newton 

Miss  Price's  Secretarial  School   Charlotte 

Raleigh  School  of  Commerce   Raleigh 

Salisbury  Business  College   Salisbury 

Sanford  Business  College   Sanford 

Southern  Business  Institute   Charlotte 

Weller  Stenographic  Studio   Asheville 

Worth  Business  College   Fayetteville 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  CITY  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES 

County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Alamance  M.  E.  Yount,  Graham  J.  E.  Sellars,  Graham 

Burlington  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington  Walter  M.  Williams,  Burlington 

Alexander  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  W.  S.  Patterson,  Stony  Point 

Alleghany  W.  C.  Thompson,  Sparta  T.  R.  Biu-giss,  Sparta 

(Ex.  Office:  Elkin) 

Anson  .J.  0.  Bowman,  Wadesboro  W.  Henry  Liles,  Wadesboro 

Morven  ^larcus  L.  Ham,  Jr.,  Morven  M.  D.  Steagall,  Morven 

Wadesboro  .V.  W.  Lewis,  Wadesboro  S.  G.  Hodges,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  J.  B.  Hash,  Jefferson  Dr.  R.  F.  Barr,  Lansing 

(Ex.  Office:  West  Jefferson) 

Avery  Geo.  M.  Bowman,  Newland  E.  C.  Guy,  Newland 

Beaufort  Frank  A.  Edmonson,  Washington  Chas.  F.  Cowell,  Washington 

Washington  E.  S.  Johnson,  Washington  Dr.  Z.  L.  Edwards,  Washington 

Bertie  H.  W.  Early,  Windsor  J.  P.  Rascoe,  Windsor 

Bladen  J.  S.  Blair,  Elizabethtown  Dr.  S.  S.  Hutchinson,  Bladenboro 

Brunswick  Annie  May  Woodside,  Southport  R.  T.  Woodside,  Southport 

Buncombe  T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville  C.  J.  Ebbs,  Asheville 

Asheville  R.  H.  Latham,  Asheville  W.  M.  Smathers,  Asheville 

Burke   R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  M.  S.  Arney,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  J.  H.  Giles,  Glen  Alpine 

Morganton  W.  F.  Starnes,  Morganton  E.  0.  Bolick,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  _.S.  G.  Hawfield,  Concord  G.  G.  Allen,  Kannapolis 

Concord  ^A.  S.  Webb,  Concord  Ed  Sauvain,  Concord 

Kannapolis  W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis  H.  B.  Robertson,  Kannapolis 

Caldwell  C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  V.  D.  Guire,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  C.  S.  Warren,  Lenoir  G.  C.  Courtney,  Lenoir 

Camden  E.  P.  Leary,  Camden  R.  L.  Bray,  Camden 

Carteret  J.  G.  Allen,  Beaufort  Dr.  L.  W.  Moore,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Holland  McSwain,  Yanceyville  J.  B.  Turner,  Reidsville,  R.  1 

(Ex.  Office:  Danville,  Va.) 

Catawba  M.  C.  Campbell,  Newton  G.  W.  Mann,  Newton 

Hickory  R.  W.  Carver,  Hickory  R.  G.  Abernethy,  Hickory 

Newton  R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  J,  Y.  Killian,  Newton 

Chatham  W.  R.  Thompson,  Pittsboro  W.  H.  Ferguson,  Pittsboro,  R.  2 

Cherokee  .A.  L.  Martin,  Murphy  P.  A.  Mauney,  Murphy 

Andrews  I.  B.  Hudson,  Andrews  H.  C.  Whitaker,  Andrews 

Murphy  Hieronymus  Bueck,   Murphy  H.  G.  Elkins,  Murphy 

Chowan  W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  S.  E.  Morris,  Edenton 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton  Thomas  Chears,  Edenton 

Clay  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville  W.  M.  Anderson,  Shooting  Creek 

(Ex.  Office:  Murphy) 

Cleveland  .J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby  A.  L.  Calton,  Lattimore 

Kings  Mountain..B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  Dr.  L.  P.  Baker,  Kings  Mountain 

Shelby  .W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby  Dr.  T.  B.  Gold,  Shelby 

Columbus  Henry  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Whiteville  W.  A.  Thompson,  Hallsboro 

Craven  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern 

New  Bern  H-  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  R.  A.  Nunn,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  A.  B.  Wilkins,  Fayetteville  N.  S.  McArthur,  Fayetteville,  R.  3 

Fayetteville  .Horace  Sisk,  Fayetteville  Q.  K.  Nimocks,  Sr.,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  F.  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Currituck  C.  P.  White,  Poplar  Branch 

(Ex.  Office:  Snowden) 

Dare  R.  H.  Atkinson,  Manteo  C.  E.  Payne,  Stumpy  Point 

(Ex.  Office:  Elizabeth  City) 

Davidson  .Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  Dr.  F.  L.  Mock,  Lexington,  R.  3 

Lexington  L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington  L.  A.  Martin,  Lexington 

Thoraasville  J.  N.  Hauss,  Thomasville  C.  F.  Lambeth,  Thomasville 

S.  Proctor,  Mocksville  M.  H.  Hoyle,  Cooleemee 


Duplin  

 .0. 

Durham 

 Ji. 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Durham  .W.  F.  Warren,  Durham  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  Durham 

Edgecombe  N.  E.  Gresham,  Tarboro  Dr.  W.  W.  Green,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  .William  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro  Donnell  Gilliam,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  T.  H.  Cash,  Winston-Salem  Chas.  M.  Griffith,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem....T-  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem  B.  S.  Womble,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  .W.  R.  Mills,  Louisburg  Dr.  H.  G.  Perry,  Louisburg 

Franklinton  G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  J.  0.  Purnell,  Franklinton 

Gaston  .Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia  M.  A.  Stroup,  Cherryville 

Cherryville  G.  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Cherryville  J.  T.  Allen,  Cherryville 

Gastonia  W.  P.   Grier,  Gastonia  L.  S.  Rankin,  Gastonia 

Gates  _.Henry   Overman,   Gatesville  H.  F.  Parker,  Eure 

(Ex.  Office:  Roduco) 

Graham  J.  H.  Moody,  Robbinsville  E.  C.  Cody,  Robbinsville 

(Ex.  Office:  Topton) 

Granville  B.  D.  Bunn,  Oxford  Dr.  R.  L.  Noblin,  Oxford 

Oxford  C.  G.  Credle,  Oxford  Dr.  W.  N.  Thomas,  Oxford 

Greene  A.  B.  Alderman,  Snow  Hill  Dr.  J.  H.  Harper,  Snow  Hill 

(Ex.  Office:  Kinston) 

Guilford  Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro  J.  H.  Joyner,  Whitsett 

Greensboro  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro  Claude  Kiser,  Greensboro 

High  Point  C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  High  Point  C.  T.  Tomlinson,  High  Point 

Halifax  .V.  C.  Matthews,  Halifax  R.  L.  Applewhite,  Halifax 

Enfield  H.  M.  Lynch,  Enfield  S.  C.  Whitaker,  Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids...C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids  T.  W.  Mullen,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Weldon  .C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  N.  J.  Shepherd,  Weldon 

Harnett  B.   P.   Gentry,  Lillington  Mack  M.  Jernigan,  Dunn 

Haywood  Tack  Messer,  Waynesville  R.  T.  Messer,  Waynesville 

Canton  A.  J.  Hutchins,  Canton  Dr.  A.  P.  Cline,  Canton 

Henderson  R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville  T'^loyd  E.  Osborne,  Arden 

HendersonviIle.....F.  M.  Waters,  Hendersonville  0.  A.  Meyer,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  J.  R.  Brown,  Winton  W.  A.  Thomas,  Cofield 

(Ex.  Office:  Cofield) 

Hoke  K.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford  N.  B.  Blue,  Raeford 

Hyde  P.  G.  Gallop,  Swan  Quarter  A.  C.  Credle,  Swan  Quarter 

(Ex.  Office :  Belhaven) 

Iredell  T.  Ward  Guy,  Statesville  S.  H.  Houston,  Troutman 

Mooresville  H.  C.  Miller,  Mooresville  Dr.  A.  E.  Bell,  Mooresville 

Statesville  R.  M.  Gray,  Statesville  C.  H.  Turner,  Statesville 

Madison,  Sylva  T.  B.  Cowan,  Webster 

Marrow,  Smithfield  W.  H.  Call,  Sehna 

Holland,  Trenton  Thomas  F.  Lowery,  Trenton 

Office:  Pollocksville) 


Jackson  

M. 

B. 

Johnston  

H. 

B. 

Jones  

A. 

C. 

(Ex. 

Lee  

G. 

R. 

Sanford  

G. 

R. 

Lenoir  

E. 

E. 

Kinston  

W. 

A. 

Lincoln  

Joe  R. 

Lincoln  ton  

Wiley 

Macon  

M. 

D. 

Madison  

.D. 

M. 

c.  : 

McDowell  

F. 

Marion  

Huffh 

Mecklenburg  

E. 

L. 

Charlotte  , 

H. 

P. 

Mitchell  

JX. 

B. 

(Ex. 

Montgomery  

T. 

S.  ] 

Moore  

H. 

Lee 

Pinehurst  

T. 

W. 

Southern  Pines.. 

..F. 

W. 

Nash  

L. 

s 

Sams,  Kinston  R.  G.  Hodges,  Kinston,  R.  3 


.D.  R.  Davis,  Franklin 


Steppe,  Marion  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Old  Fort 

Beam,   Marion  J.  F.  Snipes,  Marion 

Best,  Charlotte  W.  B.  McClintock,  Charlotte 


G.  Ridenhour,  Mt.  Gilead 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Rocky  Mount  JR.  M.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount  J.  C.  Braswell,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  Wilmington 

Northampton  P.  J.  Long,  Jackson  E.  S.  Bowers,  Jackson 

Onslow  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Jacksonville  J.  W.  Burton,  Jacksonville 

Orange  R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro  E.  C.  Compton,  Mebane,  R.  3 

Chapel  Hill  A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chapel  Hill  Dr.  R.  E.  Coker,  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  T.  G.  Leary,  Bayboro  J.  V.  Brinson,  Grantsboro,  R. 

Pasquotank  M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City  S.  G.  Scott,  Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City  E.  E.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  City  J.  C.  Sawyer,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  D.  J.  Farrior,  Jr.,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  J.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford  T.  S.  White;  Hertford 

Person  JR.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Roxboro,  R.  1 

Pitt  D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  .W.  H.  Woolard,  Greenville 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  James  L.  Little,  Greenville 

Polk  P.  S.  White,  Columbus  R.  M.  Hall,  Saluda 

(Ex.  Office :  Tryon) 

Tryon  W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryon  Nelson  Jackson,  Jr.,  Tryon 

Randolph  T.  Fletcher  Bulla,  Asheboro  L.  F.  Ross,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  Beginald  Turner,  Asheboro  K.  Alexander,  Asheboro 

Richmond  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  R.  R.  Simmons,  Rockingham 

Hamlet  H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet  C.  F.  Hefner,  Hamlet 

Rockingham  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  Bruce  Benton,  Rockingham 

Robeson  ,C.  L.  Green,  Lumberton  A.  B.  McRae,  Elrod 

Lumberton  Joe  P.  Moore,  Lumberton  H.  E.  Stacy,  Lumberton 

Red  Springs  J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  Hiram  Grantham,  Red  Springs 

Rockingham  J.  C.  Colley,  Wentworth  J.  L.  Roberts,  Madison 

(Ex.  Office:  Reidsville) 

Leaksville  James  E.  Holmes,  Leaksville  Dr.  John  B.  Ray,  Leaksville 

Madison  J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  J,  0.  Busick,  Madison 

Reidsville  Xi.  J.  Perry,  Reidsville  K.  R.  Thompson,  Reidsville 

Hasty,  Salisbury  H.  E.  Isenhour,  Salisbury 

Knox,  Salisbury  Stable  Linn,  Salisbury 

Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  W.  W.  Nanney,  Rutherfordton 

Carter,  Clinton  M.  D.  Jackson,  Godwin,  R.  1 

Lohr,  Clinton  W.  H.  Fisher,  Clinton 

Peele,  Laurinburg  T.  L.  Henley,  Laurinburg 


Carson,  Danbury  Dr.  G.  E.  Stone,  King. 

.  Office :  Germanton) 

W.  Comer,  Dobson  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  1 


Rowan  

S. 

G. 

Salisbury  

J. 

H. 

Rutherford   

J. 

J. 

Sampson  

-D. 

V. 

Clinton  

B. 

E. 

Scotland  

L. 

M. 

Stanly  

...  --James 

Albemarle  

 Claud 

Stokes  

J. 

C.  < 

(Ex. 

Surry  

John  ^ 

(Ex. 

Mt.  Airy  . 

L. 

B. 

Swain  

W. 

L. 

Transylvania... 

J. 

B. 

Tyrrell  

R. 

H. 

Union  

-E. 

D. 

Monroe  

W. 

R. 

Vance  

E. 

M. 

Henderson... 

E. 

M. 

Lathan,  Bryson  City  S.  W.  Black,  Bryson  City 

Jones,  Brevard  Dr.  C.  L.  Newland,  Brevard 


Wake  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh  Dr.  N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest 

Raleigh  Claude  F.  Gaddy,  Raleigh  George  A.  Iseley,  Raleigh 

Warren  .J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton  H.  W.  Walker,  Norlina 

(Ex.  Office:  Warren  Plains) 

Washington  H.  H.  McLean,  Plymouth  C.  N.  Davenport,  Jr.,  Creswell 

Watauga  W.  H.  Walker,  Boone  J.  B.  Horton,  Vilas 

Wayne  J.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro  W.  R.  Allen,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  H.  Wellons,  Fremont  B.  F.  Aycock,  Fremont 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro  W.  A.  Dees,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  C.  0.  McNeil,  North  Wilkesboro 

(Ex.  Office:  N.  Wilkesboro) 
N.  Wilkesboro  Paul  S.  Cragan,  N.  Wilkesboro  J.  R.  Hix,  North  Wilkesboro 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Wilson  .K.  R.  Curtis,  Wilson  Doane  Herring,  Wilson 

Elm  City  P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  W.  M.  Wells,  Elm  City 

Wilson  .K.  R.  Curtis,  Wilson  N.  M.  Schaun,  Wilson 

Yadkin  T.  T.  Reece,  Yadkinville  M,  V.  Fleming,  Booneville 

(Ex.  Office:  Crutchfleld) 

Yancey  Tames  Hutchins,  Burnsville  H.  S.  Edge,  Burnsville 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

County'''  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance  L.  C.  Williams  Burlington 

Alexander  Luther  D.  Dyson  Taylorsville 

Alleghany  Miss  Lillie  Ervin  Sparta 

Anson  Miss  Mary  Robinson  :  Wadesboro 

Ashe  Miss  Ruth  Tugman  Jefferson 

Avery  Mrs.  Alma  Freerks  Newland 

Beaufort  Mrs.  J.  F.  Randolph  Washington 

Bertie  Miss  Mary  Bond  Griffin  Windsor 

Bladen  Miss  Isabella  Cox  Clarkton 

Brunswick  C.  C.  Russ  Southport 

Buncombe  E.  E.  Connor  Asheville 

Burke  Miss  Elizabeth  Sneed  Morganton 

Cabarrus  E.  Farrell  White  Concord 

Caldwell  .Mrs.  Inah  K.  Squires  Lenoir 

Camden  Hoy  B.  Godfrey  Camden 

Carteret  Mrs.  George  Henderson  Morehead  City 

Caswell  Mrs.  W.  F.  Wilson  Yanceyville 

Catawba  Miss  Frances  Lentz  Newton 

Chatham  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd  Pittsboro 

Cherokee  Miss  Linetta  Dean  Murphy 

Chowan  William  Perkins  Edenton 

Clay  Miss  Christine  Anderson  Hayesville 

Cleveland  .Mrs.  L.  H.  Ledford  Shelby 

Columbus  -Mrs.   Johnsie   Nunn  Whiteville 

Craven  .Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland  E.  L.  Houser  ...Fayetteville 

Currituck  Norman  Hughes  Powell's  Point 

Dare  .1.  P.  Davis  Manteo 

Davidson  J3.  Clyde  Hunt  Lexington 

Davie  Miss  Leona  Graham  Mocksville 

Duplin  ^Irs.  H.  J.  Boney  Rose  Hill 

Durham  .W.  E.  Stanley  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Forbes  Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.  W.  Cline  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  .Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner  Louisburg 

Gaston  Mrs.  Agnes  Thomas  Gastonia 

Gates  Miss  Clarine  Catling  Gatesville 

Graham  M.  J.  Lynam  Robbinsville 

Granville  Mrs.  Lee  C.  Taylor  Oxford 

Greene  Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  Greensboro 

Halifax  I.  B.  Hall  Scotland  Neck 

Harnett  Miss  Lillie  Davis  Lillington 

•Haywood  Mrs.  J.  Dole  Stentz  :  Waynesville 

Henderson  k.  G.  Randolph  Hendersonville 

Hertford  Mrs.  I.  F.  Snipes  Ahoskie 

Hoke  Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles  Raeford 

Hyde  Miss  Ellen  C.  Watson  Lake  Landing 

Iredell  .Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert  Statesville 

Jackson  Gary  Henson  Sylva 

Johnston  Mrs.  D.  J.  Thurston  Smithfield 
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County*  Superintendent  Address 

Jones  F.  J.  Koonce  Comfort,  R. 

Lee  J.  D.  Pegram  Sanford 

Lenoir  Jlev.  G.  B.  Hanrahan  Kinston 

Lincoln  JMiss  Jane  C.  Sullivan  Llncolnton 

Macon  Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks  Franklin 

Madison  C.  R.  Edney  Marshall 

Martin  JMiss  Mary  Taylor  Williamston 

McDowell  JVirs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick  Marion 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  Louise  Neikirk  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Otto  S.  Woody  Bakersville 

Montgomery  Charles  J.  McLeod  JSiscoe 

Moore  Mrs.  W.  Gilliam  Brown  Carthage 

Nash  J.  A.  Glover  Nashville 

New  Hanover  J.  R.  HoUis  Wilmington 

Northampton  Miss  Iris  Flythe  Pendleton 

Onslow  Miss  Laura  Matthews  Jacksonville 

Orange  M.  T.  Mattox  Hillsboro 

Pamlico  Don    Carrawan  Mesic 

Pasquotank  Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  Miss  Viola  Scott  Burgaw 

Perquimans  3Iiss  Ruth  Davenport  Hertford 

Person  JVIrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff  Roxboro,  R. 

Pitt  K.  T.  Futrell  -  Greenville 

Polk  Miss  Rebecca  L.  Hoskins  Tryon 

Randolph  Miss  Lillie  Bulla  Asheboro 

Richmond  0.  G.  Reynolds  Rockingham 

Robeson   Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod  Lumberton 

Rockingham  Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson  Reidsville 

Rowan  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Mrs.  O.  C.  Turner  -  Forest  City 

Sampson  A..  W.  Daughtry  Clinton 

Stanly  „Otto   B.   Mabry  Albemarle 

Stokes  3Iiss  Ella  Downing    Danbury 

Surry  Miss  Bausie  Marion  Dobson 

Swain  J.  E.  Adams,  Jr  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  Mrs.  Dora  M.  Patton  Brevard 

Tyrrell  J.  A.  Hamilton  Columbia 

Union  Mrs.  George  S.  Lee  Monroe 

Vance  Mrs.  E.  R.  Austin  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  Raleigh 

Warren  JMiss  Lucy  I.  Leach  Warrenton 

Washington  Miss  Ursula  Bateman  Plymouth 

Watauga  Miss  Marguerite  Miller  Boone 

Wayne  J.   Arthur   Best  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  C.  McNeill  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  31.  G.  Fulghum  Wilson 

Yadkin  Miss  Joseline  Harding  Yadkinville 

Yancey  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Bennett  Burnsville 


RURAL.  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS — White 

County  Supervisor  Address 

Davidson  Mrs.  Curtis  LeRoy  Wyatt  Lexington 

Durham  Miss  Matilda  0.  Michaels  Durham 

Forsyth  Miss  Kathleen  Emerson  .Winston-Salem 

Johnston  Miss  Mary  Wells  Smithfield 

Mecklenburg  Miss  Eloise  Rankin  .Charlotte 


*Iu  counties  not  listed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Welfare  Officer.    See  p.  10. 
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SUPERVISORS  IN  CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 

System  or 

P.  0.  Address  Name 

Burlington   Miss  Carrie  B.  Wilson 

Durham   —  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson 

Elizabeth  City   Mrs.  George  Winslow 

Gastonia   Miss  Minnie  Lee  Peedin 

Mt.  Airy   ^-  Miss  Sarah  E.  Merritt 

Raleigh   _  Miss  Frances  Lacy 

Roanoke  Rapids   _  Miss  Clara  Hearne 

Sanford     Miss  Margaret  John 

Winston-Salem   _  Miss  Grace  Branson 


EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

North  Carolina  Education 

Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 

The  High  School  Journal 

Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Roben  J.  Maaske,  Managing  Editor,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers  Record 
Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  Association,  Charlotte. 

State  School  Facts 

Published  monthly  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


North  Carolina  Public  School  Bulletin 

(Mimeographed) 
Issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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JEANES  INDUSTRIAL  SUPERVISORS — (Colored) 

County  Name  and  Address 

Alamance  Mrs.  Maud  H.  Ivey,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Anson  Mrs.  Blanche  0.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Beaufort  J.  C.  Bias,  Pantego,  N.  C. 

Bertie  Mrs.  Rachel  A.  Luton,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Bladen  Mrs.  Neider  E.  Simpson,  Elizabethtown,  N,  C. 

Brunswick  Miss  Helen  M.  Stephens,  Southport,  N.  C. 

Buncombe  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  29  Congress  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Cabarrus  Miss  Marion  Woods,  132  S.  Georgia  Ave.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Caswell  Mrs.  T.  C.  Beam,  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Catawba  Miss  Alice  M.  Rayford,  Box  17,  Catawba,  N.  C. 

Chatham  Miss  DeLois  Edwards,  Siler  City,  N.  C. 

Cleveland  Miss  Lyda  Galbraith,  400  Wilson  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Columbus  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Hicks,  132  E.  Mill  St.,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Craven  Mrs.  Clara  D.  Mann,  72  George  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Cumberland  Mrs.  Mae  Rudd  Williams,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Currituck  a  Miss  Alice  I.  Booker,  Barco,  N.  C. 

Camden  j 

Duplin  Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner,  Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Durham  Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor,  N.  C.  College,  Durham,  N,  C. 

Edgecombe  Miss  Flossie  Parker,  R.  2,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

Franklin   Miss  Ethel  Syms,  Box  14,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

Gaston  Mrs.  Maude  M.  Jeffers,  218  Cedar  St.,  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Gates  Russell  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury,  N.  C. 

Granville  Mrs.  Mildred  Brown  Williams,  Mary  Potter  School,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Greene  Miss  A'iola  Welch,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Guilford  Mrs.  Beatrice  H.  Coles,  1015  Benbow  Rd.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Halifax  Miss  Bessye  T.  Shields,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

Harnett   Mrs.  Mary  J.  Forte,  Lillington,  N.  C. 

Hoke  Mrs.  Mayme  Scurlock,  Raeford,  N.  C. 

Hyde  0.  A.  Peay,  Scranton,  N.  C. 

Iredell  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  Siatesville,  N.  C. 

Jones  Mrs.  Winifred  E.  Daves,  Box  1168,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Lee  W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Lincoln  Miss  Annie  B.  Wade,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Martin  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gray,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  Nellie  Bess  Dykes,  2219  Celia  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Nash  Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich,  519  W.  Thomas  Street,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  0. 

Northampton  Miss  Willie  Mae  Jeffries,  Rich  Square,  N.  C. 

Onslow  J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Orange  Mrs.  Norma  Snipes,  309  McDade  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Pamlico  Walter  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro,  N.  C. 

Pasquotank  Miss  Mildred  L.  Parsons,  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Pender  Mrs.  Hattie  V.  Gattison,  Rocky  Point,  N,  C. 

Person  Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Pittman,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Pitt  Mrs.  Iva  Donnell,  300  Tyson  St.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Randolph  Mrs.  Effa  Reid  McCoy,  31  Greensboro  St.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Richmond  R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Robeson  Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Hayswood,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Rowan  Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  700  W.  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Rutherford  Mrs.  Jannie  Walker  Davis,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Sampson  Miss  Ada  G.  Battle,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Scotland  Mrs.  E.  S.  Carlson,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Vance  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Wake  Miss  Nora  Evans,  316  E.  South  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Warren  G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise,  N.  C. 

Wayne  Miss  Sarah  B.  Nixon,  R.  4,  Box  286,  Goldsboro,  N,  C. 

Wilson  Edward  Barnes,  1109  Atlantic  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOLS —  ( White ) 

tes  membership  in  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 
)ate  of  original  accreditment  is  given  for  most  schools.  Where  no  date  is  given  the 
s  accredited  prior  to  1920.  "NS"  indicates  non-standard,  "f"  indicates  elementary 
liich  have  met  revised  requirements. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


ALAMANCE: 

Alexander-Wilson  

Altamahaw-Ossipee. 

Bethany  

Eli-Whitney  

Elon  College  

E.  M.  Holt  

Glencoe  

Graham   

Haw  River  

Mebane   

Midway   

Pleasant  Grove  

Saxapahaw  

Sylvan  

Burltngton: 

Broad  Street  

Hillcrest   

Elmira  

Fairground  

Fisher  Street  

Glen  Hope   

Glen  Raven—  

Maple  Avenue  

ALEXANDER: 

Academy   

Bethlehem  

Bethel   — . 

Black  0.  Ridge  

EUendale   

Fortner   

Hiddenite   

Kerley  

Mt.  Olive  

Oxford  

Piney  Grove..  

Salem..   

Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  

Wittenburg  

ALLEGHANY: 

Airbellows   

Blevins  X  Roads  

Cherrylane   

Chestnut  Grove  

Dividing  Ridge  

Glade  Valley  

Hooker  

Irwin   

Laurel  Springs  


G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham  

David  Miller,  Elon  College,  R. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Graham  

Wade  Fuquay,  Graham  

W.  B.  Terrell,  Elon  College.... 

H.  G.  Self,  Burlington,  R.  1... 
C.  L.  Walker,  Burlington,  R.  3. 

W.  A.  Young,  Graham..  

J.  R.  Barker,  Haw  River  

E.  M.  Yoder,  Mebane...  

R.  W.  Barnette,  Mebane,  R.  1. 
L.  R.  Williford,  Mebane,  R.  3.. 
W.  A.  Lindley,  Graham,  R.  2.. 
0.  C.  Johnson,  Snow  Camp  


F.  M.  Biggerstaff,  Burlington. 
H.  G.  McBane,  Burlington... 

Grace  Cheek,  Burlington  

Mrs.  W.  H.  Holt,  Burlington. 
Mary  G,  McLeod,  Burlington. 

C.  C.  Lindley,  Burlington  

H.  C.  Green,  Burlington  

Susie  Stafford,  Burlington  


Alice  Bumgarner,  Taylorsville  

C.  L.  Matheson,  Taylorsville  

T.  Wilson  Watts.  Hiddenite  

C.  H.  Gryder,  Hiddenite   

W.  W.  Harrington,  Taylorsville  

Lillian  Looper,  Hiddenite   

W.  W.  Stockman,  Hiddenite  

P,  E.  Johnson,  Taylorsville  

Mrs.  Elsie  Sherrill,  Stony  Point  

Nelle  J.  Childers,  Taylorsville  

Mozelle  Price,  Taylorsville...  

Mrs.  Ruth  M,  Daniels,  Taylorsville. 

W.  J.  Nesbitt,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

W.  H.  KeUy,  Taylorsville  


Muriel  Caudill,  Whitehead  

Mrs.  Cecil  H.  Gibson,  Ennice  

Hazel  Thompkins,  Sparta   

Mrs.  Grace  W.  Wagoner,  Sparta..  

Betty  Joines,  Ennice   

Mrs.  Rachel  H.  Thompson,  Glade  Valley. 

Clytie  Duncan,  Hooker   

June  Crouse,  Furches  

Blanche  Pugh,  Laurel  Springs  


NS 
II-A  1930 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-Bt  1938 

NS 
II-At  1938 
II-A  1930 
II-A  1926 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 


II-Bt  1938 

II-Bt  1938 

II-Bt  1938 

II-Bt  1938 

II-Bt  1938 

NS 

II-Bt  1938 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
II-A 
NS 


1936 


1931 
1930 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary^ 


High 
School 


1  

ATT  T?/^  IT  A  XT"V. 

2  

1  

1  

2  

9 

2 

Rich  HiU   

^  

T)  1   1 

^  

17  

1  

1  

1  

Vox   

2  

2  

Wolf  Branche  

10  

ANSON: 

Ansonville    

12.  

Burnsville  

9 

Deep  Creek   

16 

15  

10  

Polkton.   

15.  

Mor^n: 

2  

McFarland   

18  

Wadesboko: 

Wadesboro   

10-  

Central  Primary  

4  

Wades    

1  

ASHE: 

Ashland    

2  

Baldwin  

1.  

Big  Ridge   

1  

2  

Buffalo   

^-  

Burnt  Hill   

1-  

Copeland  

^  

8  

Elkland    

^  

Fairview    

1  

Flatwoods   

10  

Fleetwood   

2  

Friendship   . 

Glendale  Springs  

3 

Graham   

2 

Green  Valley   

11 

Healing  Springs  

3 

Helton...    

Hemlock  

Hurricane  

Idlewild  

11 

Jefferson  

Vada  Duncan,  Roaring  Gap.  

Thelma  C.  Osborne,  Eunice  

Donna  C.  Jones,  Stratford   

Mrs.  Maggie  0.  Johnson,  Independence,  Va, 

Mrs.  Leila  G.  Wagoner,  Glade  Valley  

L.  K.  Halsey,  Piney  Creek   

Mrs.  Bertrice  Gentry,  Glade  Valley  

Garnett  Edwards,  Stratford  

Mrs.  Carrie  Maines,  Scottsville  

Chas.  R.  Roe,  Sparta  

Ivazelle  Taylor,  Stratford  

Anne  Reid  Truitte,  Sparta    

Kathleen  Anderson,  Piney  Creek  

D.  Clair  Wyatt,  Sparta   

Johnny  Dale  Taylor,  Whitehead   

Hugh  Choate,  Sparta  


W.  P.  Hawfield,  Ansonville  

W.  A.  Williams,  Polkton,  R.  2. 
J.  S.  Davis,  Wadesboro,  R.  3.. 

N.  W.  Shelton,  Lilesville  

T.  A.  Graham,  Peachland  

D.  R.  Wright,  Polkton  


C.  A.  Kendall,  Morven  

Mrs.  B.  H.  Chapman,  Morven. 


G.  B.  Snuggs,  Wadesboro  

Julia  Lee  Cameron,  Wadesboro. 
Ben  Wall,  Jr.,  Wadesboro  


E.  L.  Stuart,  Ashland   

A.  A.  Perry,  Todd   

Quinon  Bare,  Jefferson  

Mamie  Wallace,  Jefferson  

G.  A.  Miller,  Jefferson  

Louise  Sutherland,  Creston  

Mae  Oliver,  W.  Jefferson  

Zella  Jones,  W.  Jefferson  

James  J.  Miller,  Todd  

C.  F.  Dickson,  Silas  Creek  

Grady  Robinson,  Grayson   

James  A.  Stanley,  Fleetwood  

Edna  Walters,  Jefferson   

Clyde  Bare,  Glendale  Springs  

Warren  Jones,  Husk  

Mrs.  J.  M.  Barlow,  Trade,  Tenn  

R.  E.  L.  Plunmier,  Grumpier  

Paul  Weaver,  Sturgills  

Maude  James,  Hemlock...   

Ethel  Jones,  Tuckerdale   

Mrs.  Myrtle  Fletcher,  Othello  

Paul  Miller,  Jefferson  

Mrs.  Edith  Livesay,  Silas  Creek  

Joseph  A.  Martin,  Lansing..  

Mrs.  Lola  F.  Porter,  Nathan's  Creek. 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1923 


TT  A 
11- A 

1925 

TT  R 

1936 

II-A 

1926 

\TC! 

II-B 

1926 

TT  A 
11- A 

1933 

II-A 

1925 

NS 

II-A 

1926 

TT  T> 
ll-O 

1929 

II-B 

1924 

II-B 

1936 

II-A 

1924 

NS 

NS 

I-A 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-B 

1933 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1932 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1931 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1928 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1927 

NS 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


ASHE: 

Laurel  Hill  

Little  Helton  

Little  Laurel  

Long  Branch  

Low  Gap  

Martin's  Chapel.. 

Meadow  View  

Mill  Creek  

Nathan's  Creek. - 

New  Hope  

Obids  

Othello  

Orion  

Osborne  

Oval  

Parker   

Peak  Creek  

Peak  Valley  

Rash  

Rich  Hill  

Riverview  

Roaring  Fork  

Rock  Creek  

Rye  Cove  

Silas  Creek  

Staggs  Creek  

Sugar  Grove  

Sutherland  

Thaxton  

Toliver  

Trout  

Tuckerdale  

Virginia-Carolina- 
Wagoner  

Warrensville  

West  Jefferson... 
West  Pine  Swamp 

White  Oak  

Windfall  

AVERY: 

Altamont  

Banner  Elk  

Clarktown  

Cranberry  

Dark  Ridge  , 

Elk  Park.  , 

Grandmother  Gap 

Heaton   

Minneapolis  

Mt.  Gilead  

Newland  

Riverside..  1  

Roseboro  

Valley  

Whaley  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Ina  Mae  Oliver,  Hemlock  

Bina  Davis,  Helton   

Mrs.  Jessie  Edmondson,  Hemlock  

F,  L.  Barker,  Lansing  

Paul  Bower,  Wagoner    

Pauline  J.  Martin,  Trade,  Tenn...  

Bina  Baker,  Whitetop,  Va  

Charles  Scott,  Todd.  

A.  B.  Hurt,  Nathan's  Creek.  

C.  B.  Jones,  Lansing  

Mrs.  Zetta  B.  Hamby,  Nathan's  Creek. 

Edna  Miller,  Clifton   

Vista  Dollar,  Jefferson   

Wayne  L.  Blevins,  Lansing  

Mattie  Parous,  W.  Jefferson  

Mrs,  Effie  Farrington,  Parker  

Greer  Sheets,  Peak  Creek   

M.  H.  Eller,  Creston  

Margaret  Davis,  Hemlock.   

Carl  Hartsoe,  Fig   

Wade  E.  Eller,  Warrensville   

Chessie  Osborne,  Fig    

Mrs.  T.  E.  Donnelly,  Ashland  

Mrs.  Alice  E.  Denny,  Grayson  

Ethel  Wyatt,  Silas  Creek  

Earl  Miller,  Comet...  

Gladys  Ball,  Husk....  

Mrs.  Minta  Grugg,  Trade,  Tenn  

Jessie  Young,  Grassy  Creek  

Troy  L  Jones,  West  Jefferson...  

Buelah  McNeil,  Creston  

G.  W.  Spencer,  Helton  

Geo.  M.  Van  Hoy,  Grassy  Creek  

C.  B.  Coluard,  Jefferson  

Harold  Miller,  Comet    

B.  H.  Duncan,  W.  Jefferson  

L.  N.  Keller,  Fleetwood   

Mrs.  Mamie  Goodman,  Smethport  

Mrs.  MoUie  Denny,  Grassy  Creek  


R.  Q.  Bault,  Crossnore.  

J.  R.  Hagaman,  Banner  Elk — 

Edna  Vance  Moir,  Pineola  

W.  M.  Bagby,  Elk  Park  

Ruby  Smith,  Heaton  

Zelzah  McCoury,  Senia  

Jessie  A.  Gragg,  Linville  

C.  A.  Bowlick,  Heaton..  

J.  E.  Allen,  Minneapolis.  

Noro  Reece,  Beech  Creek  

W.  P.  Whitesides,  Newland  

W.  R.  Buchanan,  Minneapolis. 

Nell  Brasswell,  Newland  

Horton  Cooper,  Minneapolis — 
Newland  Johnson,  Minneapolis. 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-B 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


1935 


High 
School 


II-A  1933 


II-B  1935 


II-A  1922 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1922 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1924 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


BEAUFORT: 

Aurora...  

Bath  

Belhaven  

Chocowinity  

Pantego  

Pinetown  

Ransomville  

Washington: 

High   

John  H.  Small  

Leggetts  

Old  Ford  

Piney  Grove  

BERTIE: 

Askewville  

Aulander  

Colerain  

Mars  Hill  

Merry  Hill  

Powells  ville  

Riverside  

Roxobel-Kelford... 

Windsor   

Woodville-Lewiston 

BLADEN: 

Abbottsburg  

Bladenboro  

Carver's  Creek  

Clarkton  

Dublin  

Elizabethtown  

Hickory  Grove  

Kelly  

Tar  Heel  

White  Oak  

BRUNSWICK: 

Bolivia  

Leland   

Shallotte  

Southport  

Supply  

Waccamaw  

BUNCOMBE: 

Anderson  

Barnards  ville  

Beech...  

Biltmore  

Black  Mountain — 

Boys'  Training  

Brittain's  Cove  

Candler  

Dillingham  

Eliada   


J.  T.  Tanner,  Aurora  

E.  C.  Sipe,  Bath   

M.  D.  Whisnant,  Belhaven  

B.  E.  Wyre,  Chocowinity  

Jno.  A.  Winfield,  Pantego  

T.  R.  Tyler,  Jr.,  Pinetown  

H.  T.  Latham,  Jr.,  Bath,  R  

E.  Frank  Ruble,  Washington  

J.  E.  Miller,  Washington  

Genevieve  Carrow,  Washington . . 

A.  M.  Sparrow,  Jr.,  Washington.. 
Mrs.  Affie  Williams,  Washington. 

Lou  Lyon  Craig,  Windsor  

S.  N.  Parker,  Aulander  

J.  J.  Beale,  Colerain  

E.  0.  Arnold,  Colerain  

J,  A.  Williams,  Merry  Hill  

G.  I.  Carriker,  Powellsville  

Mrs,  J.  A.  Jenkins,  Colerain  

B.  L.  Davis,  Roxobel  

A.  G.  Green,  Windsor  

T.  Lester  Jones,  Lewiston  

A.  P.  Lewis,  Abbottsburg  

A.  A.  White,  Bladenboro  

R.  D.  Gray,  Council,  R  

W.  R.  Lathan,  Clarkton  

C.  A.  Elmore,  Dublin   

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown... 

B.  J.  Cromartie,  Garland  

V.  M.  Bundy,  Kelly  

J.  R.  Auman,  Tar  Heel   

C.  P.  Ashley,  White  Oak  

Glenn  Tucker,  Bolivia  

T.  R.  Garrett,  Leland   

H.  C.  Stone,  Shallotte  

W.  R.  Lingle,  Southport  

F.  V.  Spence,  Shallotte  

Z.  G.  Ray,  Ash   

Flossie  W.  Emory,  Barnardsville. 
A.  C.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Barnardsville 

H.  E.  Sawyer,  Weaverville  

John  M.  Carter,  Biltmore  

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain.. 
Sue  Wells  Taylor,  Asheville,  R.  4. 

Esther  Taylor,  Weaverville  

0.  S.  Dillard,  Candler  

C.  C.  Nanney,  Barnardsville  

Ethelyn  M.  Cole,  Asheville,  R.  4.. 
S.  0.  Wilde,  Asheville,  R.  4  


II-B  1936 
II-B  1936 
II-B  1936 

NS 
II-B  1936 

NS 

NS 


II-A  1934 

NS 
II-B  1936 

NS 


NS 
II-A 
II-B 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
NS 


NS 
II-A 
NS 
II-A 
NS 
II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


1928 
1936 


1936 


1936 


1934 


NS 

II-B  1931 

II-A  1936 

II-A  1927 

NS 

II-B  1936 


NS 
II-A 
NS 
II-A 
II-A 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
NS 
NS 
I  II-A 


1928 


1925 
1926 


1926 


1927 


II-A  1928 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


BUNCOMBE: 

Fair  view  

Flat  Creek  

French  Broad  

Glady  

Grace   

Halls  

Haw  Creek  

Hemphill  

Hillcrest   

Johnston  

Laurel  Hill  

Leicester  

Nesbitt  

Oakley  

Red  Oak  

SandHiU  

Sandy  Mush  

Stoney  Fork  

Swannanoa  . 

Valley  Springs  

Venable   

Weaverville  

West  Buncombe... 
Woodfin   

Asheville: 

Senior  

David  Millard  

Hall  Fletcher  

Aycock  

Carson  

Claxton  

Newton  

Randolph  

Rankin  

Vance  


3 

BURKE: 

Absher   

1  

Bethlehem.    

7  

Chesterfield  

18  

Drexel    

11 

George  Hildebrand  

15 

9 

Icard..   

4  

Jonas  Ridge...    . 

7 

Mull...   

Oak  Hill..   

10 

7 

Rutherford  College  . 

10 

Salem  

23 

Valdese   

23 

Glen  Alpine: 
Glen  Alpine  

6 

Short  Off...  

18 

Moeganton: 

Morganton  

18 

Primary  

15  

Grammar 

W.  A.  Beal,  Fairview  

W.  E.  Sawyer,  Weaverville   

Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Arden   

Mrs.  M.  L.  Nesbitt,  Candler   

Ira  B.  Jones,  Ashe^'ille   

Nell  Watkins,  Leicester  

C.  M,  McCracken,  Jr.,  Asheville,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Edna  C.  Brank,  Weaverville  

Opal  Trull,  Candler    

0.  H.  Tilson,  Asheville  

Mrs.  Delia  Rutherford,  Candler  

R.  A.  Tomberlin,  Leicester  

Mrs.  R.  L.  Allison,  Fairview  

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Biltmore  

F.  A.  Brigman,  Alexander    

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler,  R.  2  

W.  B.  Dillingham,  Leicester,  R.  2  

Wm.  Garland  Dillard,  Candler  

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

Ed.  Warrick,  Skyland  

Frank  C.  Hill,  Asheville  

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

Vernon  W.  Brown,  Asheville,  R.  1  

J.  0.  Terrell,  Asheville,  R.  4  

W.  H.  Plemmons,  Asheville    

G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville  

T.  H.Hunt,  Asheville   

T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville  

Queen  Carson,  Asheville   

E.  B.  Baxter,  Asheville   

Mrs.  E.  B.  Monroe,  Asheville   

L.  N.  Connor,  Asheville  

0.  L.  Norment,  Asheville  

G.  C.  Brown,  Asheville  

Cowan  Rhodes,  Morganton  

Mrs.  Pearl  Cook  Barnhill,  Morganton,  R.  4 

L.  C.  Broome,  Morganton,  R.  3  

K.  J.  Hoyle,  Drexel   

Otis  A.  Buff,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1  

L.  E.  Deaton,  Hildebran  

H.  L.  Hallyburton,  Icard   

Roscoe  Coffey,  Jonas  Ridge   

L.  M.  Hauser,  Morganton,  R.  4  

W.  R.  Williams,  Morganton,  R.  2...  

G.  T.  Whitley,  Rutherford  College  

Frederick  G.  Lane,  Morganton,  R.  1  

C.  C.  Long,  Valdese  

Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  

Mrs.  Hazel  MuU  Cole,  Nebo,  R.  2  

E.  0.  Randolph,  Morganton  

Narva  O'Daniel,  Morganton  

Paul  W.  Hutchins,  Morganton  


II-A  1925 
II-A  1928 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1925 

NS 
II-A  1927 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1927 

NS 
II-A  1927 

NS 
II-A  1927 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1928 
II-A  1927 

NS 
II-A  1926 
II-B  1925 
II-A  1925 


I-B 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-B 
I-A 
I-B 


1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 


NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1931 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1927 

II-A  1931 
NS 


I-A  1927 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


CABARRUS: 

A.  T.  Allen  .... 

Bethel  

Cline—   

Harrisburg  

Hartsell  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Odell  

Winecoff   

Concord: 

Concord  

Central  Primary  

Coltrane  

Clara  Harris  

Long   

Kannapolis: 

Cannon   

Aycock   

Jackson  Park  

Mclver   

Woodrow  Wilson  

CALDWELL: 

Bailey  Camp  

Baton  

Buffalo  Cove   

Cane  Branch  

Collettsville   

Dudley  Shoals  

Edgemont  

Gamewell   

Globe-.-.  

Grace  Chapel  

Granite  Falls  

Happy  Valley  

Hartley  Hill  

Hudson  

Eangs  Creek  

Maple  Grove  

Oak  Hill   .- 

Old  Houck  

Rhodhiss.   

Saw  Mills  

Upton    

Valmead  

White  Springs..  

WhitneL.   

Lenoir: 

Central  

East  Harper  

West  Harper   

West  Lenoir  

CAMDEN: 

Camden   

Shiloh  

South  Mills  


Principal  and  School  Address 


S.  R.  McEachern,  Concord,  R.  4.. 

R.  L.  Joines,  Midland,  R.  1  

C.  C.  Drye,  Concord,  R.  3  

R.  M.  Peele,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

J.  Floyd  Woodward,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

J.  C.  Purser,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2  

J.  Eris  Cassell,  Concord  

Mrs.  Ora  F.  Hill,  Concord  

R.  B.  McAllister,  Concord  

Clara  Harris,  Concord   

E.  B.  Joyner,  Concord   

J.  L.  Dupree,  Kannapolis  

A.  W.  Kelly,  Kannapolis  

J.  S.  Ochler,  Kannapolis  

H.  C.  Gaddy,  Kannapolis  

W.  W.  Hartsell,  Kannapolis  

T.  W.  Roberts,  Blowing  Rock  

Carl  McGee,  Lenoir    , 

R.  L.  Miller,  Buffalo  Cove  

Gladys  Sigmon,  Rufus  

V.  M.  McNeeley,  Collettsville  

Dan  Byrd,  Granite  Falls,  R  

Mrs.  OUie  C.  Hollander,  Edgemont. 

M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  4  

Allen  Ashley,  Globe  

Lindsay  Cagle,  Granite  Falls,  R..-. 

A.  D.  Hufi&nes,  Granite  Falls  

C.  A.  Parlier,  Patterson  

Mrs.  Violet  Correll,  Lenoir  

R.  L.  Fritz,  Hudson   

A.  W.  Laxton,  Kings  Creek  

Virginia  D.  Teague,  Eangs  Creek... 

C.  W.  Hickman,  Lenoir,  R.  2  

Jas.  Isbell,  Lenoir  

J.  N.  Laxton,  Rhodhiss  

W.  C.  Stephenson,  Granite  Falls,  R 

Ruth  Smith,  Upton   

G.  N.  Kincaid,  Lenoir   

Mrs.  Roy  Braswell,  ShuU's  Mill  

F.  M.  Mathews,  Lenoir  

C.  W.  Porter,  Lenoir   

R.  E.  Spainhour,  Lenoir  

L.  B.  Robinson,  Lenoir  

J.  E.  Cobb,  Lenoir  

S.  E.  Burgess,  Camden   

R.  H.  Copeland,  Shiloh   

G.  W.  Davis,  South  Mills  


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 


II-B 

1937 

n-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

NS 



II-Bf 

1938 

II-A 

1928 

II-At 

1938 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1928 

II-Bf 

1938 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1928 

I-AA* 

jll-At 

1938 





II-A 

1930 





II-A 

1930 









I-AA 

1924 

I-B 

1932 





.  . 

I-A 



1931 









I-A 

1932 





NS 





NS 





NS 





NS 





NS 

II-A 

1928 

NS 





NS 





NS 





NS 





NS 





NS 

II-A 

1923 

NS 

II-A 

1934 

NS 





II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1927 

NS 

II-B 

1928 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1923 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-B  1927 
i  II-B  1926 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


CARTERET: 

Atlantic  

Beaufort  

Bettie  

Camp  Glenn... 
Cedar  Island... 

Davis  

Barkers  Island. 

Lukens  

Marshallberg.. 
Morehead  City. 

Newport  

Otway  

Portsmouth  

Salter  Path  

Sealevel  

Symrna  

South  River... 

Stacy..  

Straits  

White  Oak  

Williston  


Principal  and  School  Address 


CASWELL: 

Anderson  

Bartlett  Yancey.  

Cherry  Grove  

Cobb  Memorial  

Leasburg  

Murphey  

Pelham   

Prespect  Hill  

Providence   


CATAWBA: 
Allen  Frye. 


Balls  Creek.... 

Blackburn  

Catawba  

Claremont  

Lail  

Maiden  

Monogram  

Mt.  View  

Oxford  

Sherrill's  Ford. 

Startown  

St.  Stephens... 

Sweetwater  

Hickory; 

Claremont  

Highland  

Westmont  

Brookford  

Kenworth  

Longview  

Oakwood  

Viewmont  


J.  A.  Batson,  Atlantic  

R.  E.  Miller,  Beaufort  

Ruth  Gibbs,  Beaufort  , 

Harold  W.  Webb,  Morehead  City. 

W.  W.  Clarke,  Roe  

Mrs.  C.  H.  Davis,  Davis   

C.  D.  Chadwick,  Barkers  Island.. 

Lena  Lewis,  Lukens  

Manly  Fulcher,  Marshallberg  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  City  

R.  L.  Pruitt,  Newport  

C.  H.  Davis,  Davis  

Mrs.  Abner  Dixon,  Portsmouth  

Mrs.  Bernice  Dixon,  Salter  Path.. 

Cecil  B.  Harris,  Sealevel  

E.  L.  Gaskill,  Smyrna  

Floribelle  Garner,  Merrimon  

Mrs.  Lois  Smith,  Atlantic  

Margaret  Brown,  Marshallberg  

G.  D.  Hardesty,  Swansboro  

Mrs.  Prudie  M.  Willis,  Atlantic... 


M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R.  2... 

S.  H.  Abell,  Yancey ville  

Jesse  R.  Rhue,  Reidsville,  R.  1  

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffin,  R.  1  

J.  W.  Slaughter,  Leasburg  

N.  S.  Upchurch,  Yanceyville  

I.  R.  Michael,  Pelham  

D.  G.  Chadwick,  Prospect  Hill  

W.  L.  Strickland,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4. 


M.  S.  Britcain,  Vale  

W.  C.  Reed,  Newton,  R.  2. 
C.  E.  Cashatt,  Newton,  R. 

J.  E.  Coulter,  Catawba  

C.  A.  Hager,  Claremont... 


D.  C.  Mosteller,  Maiden. 


E.  G.  Cashion,  Hickory,  R.  1.. 
H.  V.  Chappell,  Claremont,  R. 
R.  B.  Madison,  Sherrill's  Ford. 

0.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1  

R.  N.  Hoyle,  Hickory,  R.  3.... 

F.  W.  Kiser,  Vale  


W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory.  

Vance  Hefner,  Hickory  

P  W.  Deaton,  Hickory  

Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Hickory.. 
Max  R.  Steelman,  Hickory... 
Paul  E.  FuUenwider,  Hickory. 

E.  J.  Sox,  Hickory  

Mrs.  J.  E.  Deal,  Hickory  


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


NS 
II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


1928 


1926 
1927 


NS 
II-A 

NS 
II-B 

NS 

NS 
II-B 
II-B 

NS 


NS 
NS 

II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


1931 


1931 


1934 


1935 


1934 


II-B 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-B 


1934 
1927 
1930 
1925 
1925 
1925 
1934 


High 
School 


II-A  1924 
II-A  1926 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


CATAWBA: 
Newton: 

Newton  High. 

Newton  Elem. 

Conover  


CHATHAM: 

BeUs  

Bennett   

Bonlee  

Byn\im   

Goldston    

Moncure   

Pittsboro    

Siler  aty  

Henry  Siler    

SUk  Hope   


CHEROKEE: 

Beech  Creek  

Boiling  Springs  

Buckberry  

Buckknob   

Clark   

Culberson  

Davis  Creek  

Ebenezer.  

Friendship  

Hill  

Johnson   

Long  Ridge  

Macedonia  

Martins  Creek  

Ogreeta.  

Owlcreek.  

Peachtree  

Persimmon  Creek. 

Postell  

Ranger  

Reeds  Chapel  

River  HiU  

Shearer   

Shields  

Sunny  Point  

Unaka  

Upper  Beaverdam. 

White  Church  

Wolf  Creek  

Wolf  Creek  A  

Andrews: 

Andrews  

Marble  

Mubphy: 

Murphy  

Bates  Creek  

Grape  Creek  

Kinsey  

Tomotla  


Principal  and  School  Address 


R.  L.  Rhyne,  Newton... 
Flossie  Grigg,  Newton.. 
W.  F.  Warlick,  Newton. 


B.  H.  Tharrington,  Apex,  R.  3. 

A,  L.  Combs,  Bennett  

L.  H.  Koon,  Bonlee  

J.  W.  Durham,  Bynum  

W.  F.  Veasey,  Goldston  

A.  L.  Isley,  Moncure  

J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  

A.  S.  Hunt,  Siler  City  

Eli  Hauser,  Siler  City  

J.  D.  Shaw,  Siler  City,  R.  1.— 


Candas  Hogan,  Letitia   

Bertha  McGuire,  Grandview  

Hazel  Chambers,  Farner,  Tenn  

Lucile  Matheson,  Violet  

Ersa  McNabb,  Wehutty   

Aldem  Cook,  Culberson  

Vesta  Timpson,  Grandview  

Vennah  Radford,  Grandview  

Annie  Lou  Keenum,  Suit  

Willa  Lou  WeUs,  Wehutty  

Louella  Jenkins,  Culberson,  R.  2.. 

Ruby  Wells,  Farner,  Tenn  

Geneva  Chastain,  Culberson,  R.  1. 

L.  W.  Shields,  Murphy,  R.  2  

Mrs,  Bertha  Chambers,  Unaka  

Isabel  Bradley,  Grandview  

R.  C.  Pipes,  Murphy,  R.  1.  

Olga  Glenn,  Persinomon  Creek  

Pauline  Kisselburg,  Postell  

W.  N.  Anderson,  Suit  

Mrs.  Geneva  Hamby,  Vest  

Truman  McNabb,  Hiwassee  

Leone  Patterson,  Patrick...  - 

Vesat  Roberts,  Culberson,  R.  2  

Fred  Harris,  Culberson,  R.  2  

Douglas  Smith,  Unaka  


Everett  R.  White,  Grandview  

Mrs.  Kate  Shields,  Culberson,  R.  2. 
Talitha  Moore,  Culberson,  R.  2  


Isham  B.  Hudson,  Andrews. 
J.  Franklin  Smith,  Marble.. 


K.  C.  Wright,  Murphy..... 

 ,  Murphy  

  ,  Murphy  

 ,  Murphy  

Clarence  Hendrix,  Murphy. 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


II-A 

n-B 


1929 


NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-Bt  1938 
n-Bt  1938 
II-B  1936 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1936 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

[-B  1935 
NS 

[-B  1936 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


High 
School 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1932 
1932 
1922 

1926 
1925 
1923 


II-A  1932 


II-A 


II-A  1923 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


CHOWAN: 

Beech  Fork  

Center  Hill  

Chowan  

Gum  Pond  

Oak  Grove  

Edenton: 

Edenton  High... 

Edenton  Elem.... 

Advance  

CLAY: 

Fires  Creek  

Hayesville  

Oak  View  

Ogden  

Shooting  Creek. - 

Sweetwater  

Upper  Tusquittee 

CLEVELAND: 

Belwood  

Bethware  

Boiling  Springs... 

Casar  

Dover  Mill  

Fallston  

Grover   

Lattimore  

Mooresboro  

Moriah  

No.  1  Township.. 
No.  2  Township.. 
No.  3  Township.. 

Polkville  

Park-Grace  

Piedmont  

Waco  

Kings  Mountain: 

East  

West  

Central  

Shelby: 

Graham..  -. 

High  

Jefferson  

Lafayette  

Marion  

Morgan  

Washington  

COLUMBUS: 

Acme-Delco  

Bolton  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Evergreen  

Fair  Bluff  

Guide  way  


Mrs.  Thomas  Emminizer,  Edenton  

Mrs.  Mattie  N.  Pailin,  Tyner  

P.  L.  Baumgardner,  Tyner  

Hazel  Owens,  Edenton,  R..  

Nora  Mae  Ward,  Edenton,  R  

Pauline  Hassell,  Edenton   

Charles  D.  Stewart,  Edenton  

Ernest  A.  Swain,  Edenton  

F.  B.  Garrett,  Hayesville   

S.  B.  Churchwell,  Hayesville  

H.  M.  Moore,  Hayesville  

Ralph  Smith,  Hayesville   

Harold  C.  Hedden,  Hayesville  

Aubry  Byers,  Brasstown   

E.  G.  Smith,  Hayesville.  

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Belwood  

0.  W.  Morris,  Kings  Mountain,  R  

0.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs  

L.  W.  Cain,  Casar   

Wilbur  Wilson,  Shelby    

W.  R.  Gary,  FaUston   

H.  B.  Covington,  Grover  

Lawton  Blanton,  Lattimore  

B.  E.  Simmons,  Mooresboro  

Glenn  T.  Hickman,  Casar,  R.  1  

W.  E.  Boone,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R  

Mrs.  Johnnie  M.  Queen,  Shelby,  R  

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Shelby,  R.  2  

J.  A.  Kiser,  Shelby,  R.5..  

Mrs.  J.  C.  Nickels,  Kings  Mountain... 
M.  L.  Turner,  Lawndale   .- 

C.  M.  King,  Waco    

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Kings  Mountain 
Mrs.  C.  Q.  Rhyne,  Kings  Mountain... 

D.  M.  Bridges,  Kings  Mountain  

Mrs.  Ruble  T,  Hudson,  Shelby  

C.  E.  Rankin,  Shelby   

Glenn  Stine,  Shelby  

Dean  B.  Pruette,  Shelby   

Laura  Cornwell,  Shelby   

Selma  Webb,  Shelby  

Agnes  McBrayer,  Shelby  

1.  A.  Wortman,  Acme    

R.  L.  Marsh,  Bolton  

L.  M.  Adcock,  Cerro  Gordo  

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn  

Jap  Ledbetter,  Evergreen  

J.  R.  Wocdard,  Fair  Bluff  .- 

T.  L.  Wooten,  Dulah   


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
n-B  1935 

I-Bf  1938 
I-B1  1938 
I-Bt  1938 

II-A  1930 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
II-A 
NS 
NS 


1930 
1931 
1930 
1928 
1935 


1929 
1929 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


COLUMBUS: 

Hallsboro   

New  Hope  

Old  Dock-Nakina. 
Tabor  City  


Whiteville- 
Williams.. 


CRAVEN: 

Bridgeton  

Brinson  Memorial. 

Cove  City  

Croatan   

Dover  

Epworth  

Ernul  

Farm  Life  

Fort  Barnwell  

Jasper  

Juniper  Chapel  

Vanceboro  

New  Bern: 

Central  

Ghent  

New  Bern  

Riverside  


CUMBERLAND: 

Beaver  Dam   

Cade  HUl  (Indian)  

Cedar  Creek  

Central  

Eastover  

Falcon  .-.  

Fort  Bragg  

Godwin-Wade.  

Gray's  Creek  

Hope  Mills  

Linden..   

Long  Hill  

Massey  Hill  

Seventy-First   

South  River   

Spring  Lake  

Stedman   

Sunnyside  

Fatettevillb: 

Central    

Fayetteville   

Haymount  

Person  Street  


CURRITUCK: 

Corolla  

Currituck  

Knott's  Island. 

Moyock  

Poplar  Branch. 


L  C.  Pait,  Hallsboro  

Mabel  White,  Whiteville   

B.  E.  Ratchford,  Old  Dock  

C.  H.  Pinner,  Tabor  City  

Annie  Lee  Powell,  Lake  Waccamaw. 

G.  0,  Rogers,  Whiteville   

F.  A.  Ficquett,  Whiteville  


T.  a,  Windley,  Bridgeton  

Fred  Lewis,  New  Bern,  R.  4..  

J.  Harper  Wetherington,  Cove  City. 

Leona  Tolson,  New  Bern,  R,  4  

V.  V.  Banks,  Dover  

J.  Q.  Patrick,  Vanceboro,  R  

R.  W.  Richardson,  Ernul  

E.  T.  Blair,  Vanceboro  

Fred  R.  Burgess,  Dover,  R  

M.  P.  Wright,  New  Bern,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Edith  Moore,  Vanceboro,  R... 
M.  L.  Basnight,  Vanceboro  


H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  

Eleanor  Marshall,  New  Bern. . 

J.  M.  Shields,  New  Bern  

Mrs.  H.  A.  Patten,  New  Bern. 


D.  W.  Kanoy,  Roseboro,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Lenoa  L.  Woodeh,  Pembroke — 

C.  G.  Jervis,  Fayetteville,  R.  5  

D.  S.  McCormick,  Fayetteville,  R.  1.. 
Mrs,  Winifred  T.  Smith,  Fayetteville. 

Mrs.  Verna  M.  Randall,  Falcon  

Gladys  Currie,  Fort  Bragg  

Cleva  Godwin,  Godwin   

Harold  F.  Krauss,  Hope  Mills,  R.  1... 

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills  

E.  W.  Avent,  Jr.,  Linden   

T.  B.  Brock,  Fayetteville,  R.  6..  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Fayetteville  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3  

B.  L.  Causey,  Wade,  R.  1  

Theo  Cain,  Fayetteville   

J.  W.  Puckett,  Jr.,  Stedman  

M.  R.  Rich,  Fayetteville,  R.  2  


Mrs.  F.  B.  Souders,  Fayetteville  

W.  B.  Harrill,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  N.  M.  McArthur,  Fayetteville. 
Pauline  Jones,  Fayetteville  


Mary  Elizabeth  Adams,  Corolla  

Mrs.  Jessie  Humphries,  Poplar  Branch. 

Gladys  Evans,  Knott's  Island   

E,  C.  Woodard,  Moyock  

D.  W.  Smith,  Poplar  Branch  


Powell's  Point  |  Gladys  Grantham,  Powell's  Point. 


II-B  1929 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1929 

NS 
II-A  1929 

NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-B  1929 
NS 
NS 

NS 
II-B  1929 

NS 
II-B  1936 

II-A  1929 
II-B  1929 

II-B  1929 


NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 

NS 
I-Bt  1938 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1930 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1928 
II-A  1929 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1934 

NS 

II-A  1935 

II-B  1935 
NS 


NS 
II-B  1933 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1933 

NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


DARE: 

Avon  

Buxton  

Colington.-  

East  Lake  

Hatteras  

Kitty  Hawk..-. 
Mann's  Harbor. 

Manteo  

Mashoes  

Rodanthe  

Stumpy  Point— 
Wanchese  


DAVIDSON: 

Arcadia  

Churchland  

Davis-Townsend. 

Denton  

Fairgrove  

Fredonia  

Hasty  

Jr.  Home  

Linwood  

Midway  

Pilot  

Reeds...   

Reedy  Creek  

Silver  Valley  

Southmont  

Tyro  

Wallburg  

Welcome  

Lexington: 

CecU  

Grimes  

Holt  

Lexington  High.. 

Robbins  

Thomasville: 

Colonial  Drive... 

Kern  Street..  

Main  Street  

Mills  Home  


DAVIE: 

Cana  

Center  

Cheshire's  

Chestnut  Stump. 

Farmington  

Holman's  

Jericho  

Jerusalem  

Mocks  ville  

Oak  Grove  

Queen's  Springs., 

Shady  Grove  

Smith  Grove  


Principal  and  School  Address 


S.  E.  Green,  Avon  

H.  G.  Guthrie,  Buxton  

Margaret  Taylor,  Colington... 

J.  W,  Harrill,  East  Lake  

A,  E.  Baum,  Hatteras  

M.  R.  Bonner,  Kitty  Hawk  

M.  T.  Tanner,  Mann's  Harbor. 

R.  I.  Leake,  Manteo  

Carrie  Lone,  Mashoes   

D.  W.  Gaskill,  Rodanthe  

A.  L.  Mercer,  Stumpy  Point  

L.  E.  Fairey,  Wanchese  


Alma  H.  Owen,  Lexington  

Lillian  Maybry,  Lexington  

Mrs.  H,  S.  RadcliEfe,  Lexington. 

A.  R.  Bullock,  Lexington  

Florence  M.  Raid,  Lexington  


Lucile  Kirkpatrick,  Thomasville. 
Margaret  McLeod,  Thomasville. 

Lois  Johnson,  Thomasville  

Romulus  Skaggs,  Thomasville... 


Mrs.  Lola  S.  Echison,  Cana  

Rebekah  Tablert,  Mocksville,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Madolin  D.  Hudson,  Statesville... 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Ferrebee,  Mocksville,  R.  2.. 

G.  R.  Madison,  Farmington   

Lucile  Evans,  Cana   

Minnie  Barnhardt,  Mocksville,  R.  1  

G.  E.  Smith,  Cooleemee  

F.  N.  Shearouse,  Mocksville  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Kirk,  Mocksville  

James  York,  Harmony  

W.  E.  Reece,  Advance   

Dorman  Payne,  Advance,  R.  1  


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


Jas.  R.  Caldwell,  Lexington,  R.  1  

Henry  L.  Price,  Jr.,  Linwood,  R.  1  

J.  L.  Gathings,  Lexington,  R.  2  

French  H.  Smith,  Denton   

E.  T.  Kearns,  Jr.,  Thomasville,  R.  2  

Chas.  P.  Lackey,  Newsom  

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville,  R.  1  

Anne  Duke,  Lexington   

T.  K.  Huss,  Linwood  

E.  W.  Rentz,  Lexington,  R.  1   

W.  Raymond  Lemmons,  Thomasville,  R.  1., 
A.  L.  Hendren,  Lexington,  R.  3  

C.  L.  Fouts,  Lexington,  R.  4  , 

Warner  Graham,  Cid,  R.  1  

Enmiett  C.  Willis,  Southmont  

Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5  , 

H.  F.  Pardue,  Winston-Salem,  R.  5  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-B 
NS 
NS 

II-B 
NS 


NS 

II-A 

1924 

NS 

II-A 

NS 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1930 

NS 

II-A 

1933 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1937 

II-B 

1936 

NS 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

NS 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1926 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-B 

1927 

NS 

II-B 

1931 

NS 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1930 

NS 

II-A 

1931 

I-AA* 

II-A 

1931 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

NS 

II-A 

1930 


1927 


II-B  1925 


II-A 
II-A 


1924 
1922 


II-A  1925 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


DUPLIN: 

Beulaville    

B.F.Grady   

Calypso    

Chinquapin  

Faison  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Outlaw's  Bridge  

Potter's  Hill.   

Rose  Hill   

Teachey  

Wallace   

Warsaw  

DURHAM: 

Bethesda   

Bragtown   

Glenn   

Hillandale    

Holt    

Hope  Valley   

Lowe's  Grove   

Mangum  

Oak  Grove   

Rougemont   

Durham: 

Central  Jr  

Durham  Sr    

East  Durham  

E.  K.  Powe   

Edgemont  

Fuller  

Geo.  W.  Watts  

Holloway  St  

Lake wood  

Morehead  

North  Durham  

Southside    

EDGECOMBE: 

Battleboro  

Conetoe  

Crisp  

Leggetts  

Macclesfield  

Mayo    

Pinetops   

Speed    

South  Edgecombe   

West  Edgecombe  

Tarboro: 

Central  

Tarboro   

FORSYTH: 

City  View   

Clemmons.-  

Griffith   


J.  M,  Hargett,  Beulaville  

C,  H.  Walker,  Seven  Springs  

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso   

F.  M.  Bailey,  Chinquapin  

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Faison  

A.  J.  Dickson,  Kenansville  

L.  H.  Fussell,  Magnolia  

Thomas  Shutt,  Seven  Springs  

H.  A.  Thompson,  Beulaville  

H.  M.  Wells,  Rose  HilL...  

M.  B.  Dunn,  Teachey   

D.  D.  Blanchard,  Wallace  

J.  B.  Miller,  Warsaw   

P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  6  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  5  

R.  T.  Strange,  Durham,  Box  762.. 

W.  H.  May.  Durham,  R.  2  

Lula  Belle  Felts,  Durham,  R.  2. . . 

A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  1  

H.  A.  Carroll,  Durham,  R.  3  

W.  M.  Johnson,  Bahama   

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham,  R.  1  

Mabel  Parker,  Rougemont  

W.  M.  Upchurch,  Durham  

Quinton  Holton,  Durham  

H.  E.  Nycum,  Durham  

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham   

A.  A.  Long,  Durham   

C.  E.  Cooke,  Durham  

Lily  N.  Jones,  Durham   

Lucy  W.  Umstead,  Durham  

C.  C.  Linnemann,  Durham  

Sallie  L.  Beavers,  Durham  

Mrs.  Maude  W.  Dunn,  Durham... 
C.  G.  Garrett,  Durham  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  Battleboro  

J.  T.  Biggers,  Conetoe  

Fred  L  Walston,  Macclesfield  

S.  D.  Bundy,  Tarboro   

Mrs.  Lida  E.  Philips,  Macclesfield. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Ward,  Bethel  

Estelle  Jenkins,  Pinetops  

B.  M.  Crawford,  Speed  

R.  W.  Iseley,  Pinetops  

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount  

Mary  H.  Bridgers,  Tarboro  

W.  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro   

W.  J.  Scott,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.. 
Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons.. 

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4 


NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1935 
II-B  1931 
n-A  1926 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1927 
II-A  1925 


II-A  1928 

II-A  1928 

NS 
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NS 
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II-A  1928 

II-B  1929 
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I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
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I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


NS 
NS 

II-B 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
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1925 
1925 
1925 
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1925 
1925 
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1928 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  SDhool  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


FORSYTH: 

Hanes  

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs  No.  1. 
Mineral  Springs  No.  2. 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town   

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

South  Fork  

Union  Cross  

Vienna  

Walkertown  

Winston-Salem: 

Ardmore  

Central  

Children's  Home  

Fairview  

Forest  Park  

Granville  

Hanes  High  

North   --. 

Reynolds  High  

Skyland   

South  High  

South  Park   

Waughtown  

West  End  

Wiley  -   


FRANKLIN: 
Bunn  


Gold  Sand   

Edward  Best   

Harris    

Hickory  Rock-White  Level. 

Justice  

MiUs  

Pearce  

Pilot  

Wood  

Youngsville  

Franklinton: 

Elementary   

High   


GASTON: 

Bakers.  

Belmont  

Bessemer  City. 
Chapel  Grove. . 

Costner  

Cramerton  

Dallas  

Fairview.  

Flint  Groves... 
Hardin  


Mrs.  Odell  Matthews,  Winston-Salem.. 

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville  

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville  

J.  Hugh  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3.. 
R.  M.  Ainsley,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1... 
Guy  S.  Cain,  Tobaccoville.   

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1... 
W.  S.  Horton,  Rural  Hall...  

F.  M.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4  

Wilson  Hill,  Winston-Salem  

J.  F.  Barrier,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4  

J.  T.  Holt,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1  

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown   


Ethel  Dalton,  Winston-Salem   

Ralph  Brunley,  Winston-Salem  

W.  D.  Murray,  Winston-Salem  

Annie  Laurie  Lowrance,  Winston-Salem. 

Josephine  Hill,  Winston-Salem  

W.  B.  Clinard,  Winston-Salem  

R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem  

Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem  

C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem  

T.  Hendrix,  Winston-Salem  

K.  G.  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  

Mary  Eggleston,  Winston-Salem  

J.  A.  Woodward,  Winston-Salem  

Mrs.  Velma  Henning,  Winston-Salem  

W.  B.  Owen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem  


M.  Thomas  Lamm,  Bunn   

Cleburn  P.  Rogers,  Henderson,  R.  1 . . 

W.  Owen  Reed,  Louisburg,  R.  3  

R.  E.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  Louisburg,  R.  4 
Charles  C.  Brown,  Louisburg,  R.  1... 

Eva  Cora  Cooke,  Louisburg,  R.  4  

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Moore,  Louisburg,  R.  2. 

W.  C.  Strowd,  Louisbiu-g   

A.  E.  Mercer,  Zebulon,  R,  3  

Mrs.  Valmore  L.  Jones,  Zebulon,  R.  3. 

Mrs.  Maggie  Duke  Neal,  Wood  

M.  K.  Carswell,  Youngsville.  


G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton. 
W.  R.  Byrd,  Franklinton.. 


Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Ratchford,  Gastonia. 

H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont    

Fred  Arrowood,  Bessemer  City  

S.  R.  Lyle,  Gastonia  

Mrs.  Dora  R.  Carpenter,  Dallas  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas...  

Mrs.  Lena  B.  Beam,  Bessemer  City. 

R.  K.  Hancock,  E.  Gastonia  

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Speagle,  Dallas  


NS 

n-B 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
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II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
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NS 
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NS 
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NS 
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NS 
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NS 
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NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
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II-A 

NS 

NS 
II-A 
II-A 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


GASTON: 

High  Shoals  

Kiser  

Landers  Chapel. . 

Lowell   

Lucia   

McAdenville  

Mt.  Beulah  

Mt.  Holly  

Myrtle  

N.  Belmont  

Ranlo  

Robinson  

South  Gastonia.. 

Stanley  

Sunnyside  

Tryon  

Victory   

Cheeryvillb: 

Cherry  ville  

Elementary  No.  1 

Elementary  No.  2 
Gastonu: 

Arlington  

Central  

East  

Gastonia  High... 

North  

South  

West.  

GATES: 

Eure  

Gates  

Gatesville  

Hobbsville  

Sunbury  

GRAHAM: 

Cable  Cove  

East  Buffalo  

Mountain  Creek.. 

Robbinsville  

Snowbird  

Stecoah.  

Sweetwater  

Tapoco  

Welch  Cove  

West  Buffalo  

Yellow  Creek  

GRANVILLE: 

Berea  

Creedmoor  

Oak  Hill  

Stem  

Stovall  

Wilton  


W.  H.  Bryson,  High  Shoals   

Vinnie  Ford,  Bessemer  City  

Eunice  Kiser,  Bessemer  City  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

T.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Mt.  Holly  

Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Robinson,  Gastonia  

Mrs.  Zelda  C.  Pemberton,  Bessemer  City. 

A.  E.  Harrington,  Mt.  Holly  

W.  R.  Rhyne,  Gastonia  

W.  S.  Haynie,  Belmont  

A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2  

K,  L.  Rhyne,  Gastonia  

Brown  Baird,  Gastonia  

Oscar  Kiser,  Stanley    

J.  W.  Robinson,  Bessemer  City  

S.  H.  Helton,  Bessemer  City,  R  

M.  A.  Parrish,  Gastonia  

Lacy  D.  Burch,  Cherry  ville  

John  Beach,  Cherryville  

F.  D.  Kiser,  Cherryville  

C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia  

C.  W.  McCartha,  Gastonia  

N.  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia  

F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia  

T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia  

Luther  Medlin,  Gastonia  

E.  J.  Abernethy,  Gastonia   

W.  G.  Parker,  Eure  

L.  C.  Hand,  Gates   

J.  J.  Brothers,  Gatesville  

R.  G.  Stephens,  Hobbsville  

B.  L.  White,  Sunbury....  

Mae  Dilmore,  Fontana  

Mary  McClung,  Robbinsville  

Grady  Crisp,  Robbinsville...  

J.  D.  Warrick,  Robbinsville   

Lillie  Hollifield,  Robbinsville,  R.  1.  

S.  H.  Mingus,  Stecoah    

Amanda  Roberts,  Cheoah  

Mrs.  Lura  Bales,  Tapoco  

Blaine  Denton,  Robbinsville  

Genevieve  Hooper,  Robbinsville,  R.  1  

Icie  Kirkland,  Yellow  Creek  

F.  R.  Barlowe,  Oxford,  R.  1  

J.  H.  Newell,  Creedmoor  

G.  H.  Baker,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2.  

J.  B.  Haney,  Stem   

E.  R.  Perry,  Stovall  

A.  B.  Starnes,  Franklinton  


NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1927 

NS 

NS 

NS 
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NS 
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NS 

NS 
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NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


GRANVILLE: 
Oxford: 

Orphanage  

Oxford  

Lewis   

GREENE: 

Arba  

Hookerton  

Maury  

Shine  

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

GUILFORD: 

Alamance  

Allen  Jay  

Bessemer.  

Brightwood  

Busick  

Caesar  Cone  

Colfax  

Edgeville  

Gibsonville  

Guilford....  

Jamestown  

Jesse  Wharton... 

Madison  

McLeansville  

Monticello  

Nathanael  Greene 

Oak  Ridge..  

Oak  View  

Pleasant  Garden.. 

Proximity  

Rankin  

Ridgefield  

Sedgefield  

Stokesdale  

Summerfield  

Sumner  

Union  HiU  

Whitsett  

Greensboro: 

Ay  cock  

Simpson  St  

Caldwell  

Curry  

Hunter   

Irving  Park  

Lindley  Elem  

M elver  

Peck,  Clara  

Senior  High  

Central  

Gillespie  Park  

Lindley  Jr  


D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford. 
N.  W.  Weldon,  Oxford. 
Edna  Crews,  Oxford... 


Ottis  P.  Barrow,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3.. 

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  E.  Williford,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2... 

A.  0.  Folk,  Snow  Hill,  R.  4  

0.  H.  Boettcher,  Snow  Hill  

W.  V.  Nix,  Walstonburg  


Carl  E.  Mabry,  Greensboro,  R.  4... 
Tennor  Bennison,  High  Point,  R.  2. 

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

J.  S.  Teague,  Brown  Summit,  R.  2.. 
E.  H.  Thompson,  Brown  Summit... 

Mary  Stanley,  Greensboro   

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

Mrs.  E.  L.  Faulconer,  Greensboro.. 

T.  E,  Stough,  Gibsonville  

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford  

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

L.  M.  Deaton,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

E.  M.  Smith,  Greensboro,  R.  5  

J.  R.  Robbins,  McLeansville  

Chas.  L.  Farthing,  Brown  Summit.. 

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  Oak  Ridge  

H.  M.  Hendricks,  High  Point.  R.  3. 

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

Mary  Wills  McCulloch,  Greensboro. 

H.  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Harriette  Presnell, 

Guilford  College,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Stanley  Moore,  Greensboro  

A.  D.  Early,  Stokesdale  

C.  V.  Ferguson,  Summerfield  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

Sumter  Bo  wen,  High  Point,  R,  3... 
J.  N.  Robbins,  Whitsett  


Mrs.  Margie  Watson,  Cypress  St.. 
Mrs.  Daisy  McSorley,  Simpson  St. 

H.  E.  Carr,  Asheboro  St  

Geo.  Anselm,  Woman's  College  

Mrs.  R.  A.  Merritt,  Pomona  

Vara  Wharton,  Sunset  Drive  

Florence  Pannill,  Camden  Rd  

L.  W.  Kelly,  West  Lee  St  

Ethel  McNairy,  Florida  Ave  

A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Terrace... 

H.  A.  Helms,  S.  Spring  St  

J.  A.  Farthing,  Asheboro  St  

Frank  Johnson,  Spring  Garden  St.. 


II-A  1934 
II-A  1925 
NS 


NS 

II-A  1928 

II-B  1929 

NS 

II-B  1928 

II-B  1926 


NS 

NS 
II-B  1926 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1928 

NS 
II-A  1925 
II-A  1926 
II-A  1927 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1929 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1928 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1928 
II-B  1927 
II-A  1926 

NS 

NS 

I-A  1925 


1925 
1935 
1929 
1931 
1928 
1926 
1928 


II-A 
II-A 


1924 


II-A  1930 
II-A  1929 


II-A  1923 
II-A  1926 


II-A  1926 
II-A  1931 
II-A  1924 


II-A  1928 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1924 

II-A   


II-B  1925 

II-A  1926 

II-A  1929 
NS 

II-A   

NS 

II-A  1927 


II-A  1930 
II-A  1927 
II-A  1927 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


GUILFORD: 

High  Point: 

Ada  Blair  

Brentwood  

Cloverdale  

Elm  Street  

Emma  Blair  

Johnson  St  

Ray  Street  

Oak  Hill  

Senior  High  

Junior  High  

HALIFAX: 
Aurelian  Springs 

Calvary..  

Darlington  

Dawson  

Hardrawee  

Hobgood  

Hollister  

New  Hope  

Ring  wood  

Roseneath  

Scotland  Neck.. 
South  Rosemary 
Tillery  

Entield: 
Enfield  

Roanoke  Rapids: 

Central  

Clara  Hearne... 

Rosemary  

Vance  Street  

Roanoke  Rapids. 

Weldon: 

Halifax  

Weldon  

Weldon  

HARNETT: 
Anderson  Creek. 

Angier  

Benhaven  

Boone  Trail  

Buckhorn  

Buie's  Creek  

Bunnlevel  

Coats  

Dunn  

Erwin  

LaFayette  

Lillington  

Long  Branch  

Mary  Stuart  

Oak  Dale  

Oak  Ridge  


Ada  Blair,  High  Point   

Mrs.  Verta  Coe,  High  Point  

M.  L.  Patrick,  High  Point   

Mrs.  Allene  Schroder,  High  Point  

Emma  Blair,  High  Point  

Ivey  Paylor,  High  Point   

Mrs.  R.  F.  Johnson,  High  Point  

Mrs.  Kathryn  W.  Shipman,  High  Point.. 

D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point   

M.  T.  Lambeth,  High  Point  

V.  E.  White,  Littleton   

Mary  Long  Daniel,  Littleton,  R  

Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Hux,  Halifax,  R  

Dorothy  Sexton,  Scotland  Neck  

Nannie  B.  Burt,  Enfield  

W.  M.  Beasley,  Hobgood.   

Mrs.  Nannie  H.  Smith,  Hollister  

Mrs.  Teresa  P.  Burchette,  Thelma.  

Minnie  Hart,  Enfield    

Mrs.  lone  Cotton,  Scotland  Neck  

C.  G.  Maddrey,  Scotland  Neck  

Gerald  0.  James,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Mrs.  Edith  P.  Ball,  Tillery  

H.  M.  Lynch,  Enfield..   

Amanda  Tillman,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Elizabeth  Tait,  Roanoke  Rapids   

Mary  Lowder,  Roanoke  Rapids   

Thelma  Daughtry,  Roanoke  Rapids  

C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Thelma  Elliott,  Weldon..   

Katrine  Wiggins,  Weldon  

Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon   

H.  L.  Kendall,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1  

J.  0.  Wood,  Angier...   

R.  Hal  Smith,  Olivia  

Owen  Odum,  Coats  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1  

L.  H.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek  

C.  H.  Hood,  Bunnlevel   

J.  T.  Jerome,  Coats   

E,  G.  Bourne,  Dunn    

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

G.  T.  Profit,  Kipling   

J.  A.  Walker,  LiUington  

Mrs.  Rochelle  J.  Pope,  Dunn.^  

Percy  Hudson,  Dunn,  R.  5  -  .- 

Mrs.  Fannie  Lee  Altman,  Dunn  

Fannie  Belle  Smith,  Fuquay  Springs,  R,  1 


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 


1929 
1931 
1930 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
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NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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NS 
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NS 
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NS 
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NS 

NS 

NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


HAYWOOD: 

Allen's  Creek  

Bethel.--.  

Cecil   

Central  

Clyde  

Crabtree  

Cruso  

Del  wood  

East  Waynesville... 

Fines  Creek  

Hazelwood  

Lake  Junaluska  

Maggie   

Rock  Hill...  

Saunook  

Spring  Hill  

Waynesville  

Ca.nton: 

Beaverdam   

High   

Morning  Star  

North  Canton  

Patton..   

Penn.  Ave  

HENDERSON: 

Balfour  

Bat  Cave  

Dana  

East  Flat  Rock  

Edneyville   

Etowah  

Flat  Rock  

Fletcher  

Fruitland  

Mills  River  

Tuxedo  

VaUey  Hill  

Hendersonville: 

Henderson  ville  

Rosa  Edwards  

HERTFORD: 

Ahoskie  

Como  

Harrellsville  

Murfreesboro  

Winton  

HOKE: 

Antioch  

Antioch  (Indian)... 

Ashemont  

Hoke  County  

Macedonia  (Indian) 

Mildouson  

Rockfish  


W.  L.  McCracken,  Waynesville  

J.  C.  James,  Waynesville,  R.  1  

Thomas  Erwin,  Canton,  R.  2   

Mrs.  Ona  P.  Ferguson,  Waynesville  

C.  C.  Hansen,  Clyde  

S.  E.  Connatser,  Clyde  

Paul  Grogan,  Canton,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Grover  Clark,  Waynesville  

Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  1  

Fred  L.  Safford,  Clyde,  R.  1  

Horace  Francis,  Waynesville  

Norval  Rogers,  Maggie  

Herman  Duckett,  Waynesville,  R.  2  

J.  J.  Boyd,  Waynesville,  R.  2  

Elene  Fisher,  Waynesville..   

Gay  Chambers,  Canton,  R.  2  

C.  E.  Weather  by,  Waynesville  

W.  P.  Barbee,  Canton   

R.  J.  Reveley,  Canton  

L.  J.  Blackwell,  Canton  

H.  F.  Whitehead,  Canton   

C.  F.  Owen,  Canton  

J.  H.  Moore,  Canton  

J.  M.  Foster,  Balfour  

Mrs.  H,  H.  Garren,  Bat  Cave..  

C.  F  Jervis,  Hendersonville  

Bessie  Steedman,  East  Flat  Rock  

T.  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville  

R.  W.  Jones,  Hendersonville  

E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock  

N.  A.  Melton,  Hendersonville  

Victor  E.  Rector,  Hendersonville  

A.  M.  Foster,  Horse  Shoe  

Mrs.  J.  0.  Bell,  Tuxedo  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Redden,  Hendersonville  

L.  K.  Singley,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  A.  E.  Jones,  Hendersonville  

F.  M.  Tucker,  Ahoskie  

Florrie  Ferguson,  Como  

S.  R.  Moore,  Jr.,  Harrellsville  

M.  T.  Moye,  Murfreesboro  

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Winton  

G.  H.  Rowell,  Red  Springs,  R.  1  

Kinlaw  Jacobs,  Red  Springs,  R.  1  

R.  A.  Smoak,  Aberdeen,  R  

J.  F.  Lowrance,  Raeford  

Martha  L.  Sanderson,  Red  Springs,  R.  3 

W.  S.  Morgan,  Lumber  Bridge  

J.  P.  Temple,  Rockfish  
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NS 
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NS 

NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classifiaation 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


HYDE: 

Engelhard  

Fairfield  

New  Lake  

Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter. 


IREDELL: 

Amity  

Brawley  

Celeste  Henkel   

Central   

Clark   

Cool  Springs   

Ebenezer  

Harmony  

Joyner    

Monticello   

Mt.  Mourne  

Oakdale    

Oak  Ridge  

Olin  

Presbyterian  Orphanage. 

Scotts  

Sharon   

Shepherds  

Troutman   

Union  Grove   

Wayside  

West  Glow   

Mooresville: 

Central  

Park  View...   

South  

Statesville: 

Avery  Sherrill  

Davie  Avenue  

Mulberry  Street  

Statesville   


JACKSON: 
Addie  


Balsam  Grove.. 
Barker's  Creek. 

Beta  

Cane  Creek  

Cashiers  

Cullowhee  

Dillsboro.  

Dix  Creek  

Double  Springs. 

East  Fork  , 

East  La  Porte.. 

Gay  

Glenville  

Green's  Creek... 


M.  W.  Weaver,  Engelhard.. . 

Robert  Littrell,  Fairfield  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Griffin,  Leechville. 

G.  W.  Rhodes,  Ocracoke  

H.  C.  Triplett,  Scranton  

P.  B.  Britton,  Swan  Quarter. 


Spencer  M.  Johnson,  Cleveland,  R.  2  

B.  L.  Kiser,  Mooresville,  R.  2   

W.  Conrad  York,  Troutman  

W.  C.  Grose,  Statesville,  R.  6..  

E.  T.  Ti-outman,  Statesville,  R.  3..  

B.  M,  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2..  

Emeline  Hanna,  Statesville,  R.  4..  

J.  H.  Gentry,  Harmony  

R.  L.  Fincannon,  Harmony  

J.  C.  Stikeleather,  Statesville,  R.  6  

C.  W.  Kipka,  Mooresville,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Louis  Evans,  Statesville  

Mrs.  Pearl  R.  Henderson,  Mooresville,  R. 

Lester  Hollar,  New  Hope   

R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs  

R.  L.  Bradford,  Jr.,  Scotts   

C.  M.  Cook,  Statesville,  R.  6  

Wm.  A.  Hethcox,  Mooresville   

R.  S.  Shore,  Troutman   

H.  C.  Little,  Union  Grove  

J.  Taft  White,  Statesville,  R.  3-  

Rex  C.  Weisner,  Olin  


J.  F.  Donnelly,  Mooresville. 
Ada  B.  Viele,  Mooresville.. 
Mary  Greenlee,  Mooresville. 

Bernice  Turner,  Statesville. 

Clyde  Fields,  Statesville  

Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville  . 
J.  W.  Wheeler,  Statesville.. 


Howard  Crawford,  Cullowhee   

John  Crawford,  Cullowhee  

T.  F,  Middleton,  Tuckaseegee   

Mrs.  Lois  Martin,  Whittier,  R..„  

W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva    

A.  C.  Dillard,  Cullowhee  

J.  E.  Brown,  Cashiers   

C.  A.  Hoyle.  Cullowhee  

Alliney  H.  Bryson,  Cullowhee  

Mrs.  Louise  Hyatt  Edwards,  Whittier,  R., 

Marie  Moody,  Erastus   

Hoyle  Deitz,  Gay    

Belzora  Holden,  Speedwell   

Mrs.  Stella  Bryson,  Green's  Creek  

F.  S.  Grifian,  Cullowhee  

Mrs.  Demeries  Cowan,  Green's  Creek  
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NS 
NS 
NS 
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NS 
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NS 

NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


JACKSON: 

John's  Creek  

Oak  Ridge  

Olivet  

Pleasant  Grove. 

Qualla  

Rock  Bridge  

Rocky  Hollow.. 

Sol's  Creek  

Sylva  

Tennessee  Gap.. 

Tuckaseegee  

Webster  

Weyehutta  

Willets  

Wolf  Creek  

Zion  HiU  

JOHNSTON: 
Archer  Lodge... 

Benson  

Brogden  

Chapel  

Clayton  

Cleveland  

Corbett-Hatcher. 
Corinth-Holders. 

Four  Oaks  

Glendale  

Kenly  

Meadow  

Micro  

Pine  Level  

Princeton  

Selma  

Smithfield  

Wilson's  Mills... 

JONES: 

Comfort  

Maysville  

PoUocksville  

Trenton  

LEE: 

Broadway  

Deep  River  

Greenwood  

Jonesboro  

Sanford: 

M  elver  

Sanford  — 

LENOIR: 

Contentnea  

Deep  Run  

La  Grange  

Moss  Hill  

Pink  Hill  


G.  C.  Cooper,  Sylva  

Marie  Dills,  CuUowhee  

David  Pruett,  Glenville  

Mrs.  Madge  D.  Merrill,  Cashiers  

Mrs.  Alberta  Monteith,  Sylva  

Cornelius  Deitz,  Wolf  Mountain  

L.  J.  Smith,  CuUowhee   

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Brown,  Argura  

F.  I.  Watson,  Sylva  

Effie  Matthews,  Argura  

Mrs.  Maude  C.  Ensley.  Sylva  

Paul  Buchanan,  Webster  

D.  M.  Hooper,  Tuckaseegee  

S.  J.  Phillips,  Sylva,  R.   

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Crawford,  Wolf  Mountain 
R.  0.  Higdon,  Gay   

S.  T.  Liles,  Clayton   

N.  G.  Woodlief,  Benson  

W.  Thurman  Boyette,  Smithfield  

J.  Alton  White,  Kenly   

0.  B.  Welch,  Clayton.  

Geo.  B.  Strickland,  Clayton  

Mrs.  Rena  P.  Blackburn,  Sebna  

E.  C.  Cunningham,  Zebulon   

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks   

E.  E.  Crawford,  Kenly  

J.  Burke  Long,  Kenly  

C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Benson  

L.  J.  Worthington,  Micro   

T.  A.  Little,  Pine  Level    

M.  P.  Young,  Princeton   

0.  A.Tuttle.  Selma   

A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield  

S.  R.  Cotton,  Wilson'sMills.  

F.  S.  Cantrell,  Comfort   

W.  B.  Moore,  Maysville   

E.  E.  King,  PoUocksville   

A.  B.  Johnson,  Trenton  

F.  E.  Howard,  Broadway   

C.  J.  Crutchfield,  Moncure   

W.  H.  Keller,  Lemon  Springs   

H.  L.  Stone,  Jonesboro   

Margaret  John,  Sanford   

E.  R.  Smith,  Sanford   

H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  1...  

A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run  

L.  R.  McCall,  La  Grange   

D.  B.  Teachey,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  4  

W.  C.  Cox,  Pink  HUl    
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


LENOIR: 

South  wood  

Wheat  Swamp  

Kinston: 

Grainger  

Harvey  

Lewis  - 

LINCOLN: 

Asbury   

Grouse   

Hickory  Grove  

Howards  Creek  

Iron  Station  

Laboratory  

Long  Shoals  - 

Love  Memorial  

Machpelah  

North  Brook  No.  1 
North  Brook  No.  2 
North  Brook  No.  3 
Oak  Grove  

Rock  Springs  

Triangle  

Union  

Lincolnton: 

Academy  St  

Aspen  St  

Grammar  

Lincolnton  

MACON: 

Academy   

Allison-Watts  

Aquone  -.. 

Beecher  

Buck  Creek  

Burningtown  

Camp  Branch  

Clarks  Chapel  

Co  wee  

EUijay  

Franklin  

Gold  Mine  

Harmony  

Hickory  Knoll  

Higdonville  

Highlands  

Holly  Springs  

lotla   

Kyle   — 

Liberty  

Lower  Tesenta  

Maple  Springs  

Marshburns  

Morgans   

Mt.  Grove  

Mt.  View  


Geo.  Warren,  Kinston  

W.  H,  Dry,  La  Grange,  R.  1   

J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston  

Scotia  Hobgood,  Kinston  

Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston    

Betty  Coon,  Lincolnton  

Jos.  Benj.  Boyles,  Grouse  

Mrs.  Kathryn  Seagle  Bangle,  Lincolnton,  R 

C.  Fred  Carpenter,  Lincolnton,  R.  2  

Victor  G.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R  

W.  M.  Glenn,  Lincolnton   

Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R  

VirgU  White,  Vale,  R   

Frank  E.  Abernethy,  Stanley,  R.  1  

J.  Harlan  Heafnor,  Lincolnton  

B.  L.  Heavner,  Vale,  R...   

W.  A.  Hull,  Cherry ville,  R   

Mrs.  Mary  Katherine  M.  Yoder, 

Lincolnton,  R.  2    

J.  E.  Ramsey,  Denver...  

D.  Olin  Rudisill,  Stanley,  R.  1  

J.  Frank  Turner,  Jr.,  Vale   

Nelle  Shellem,  Lincolnton   

Neal  Roseman,  Lincolnton   

Kathryn  Heim,  Lincolnton   

S.  R.  Lowder,  Lincomton   

Mrs.  Bess  N.  Stewart,  Dillard,  Ga.,  R.  1... 

Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Corbin,  Otto  

Mary  Elmore,  Aquone.   

Evelyn  Kinsland,  Nantahala   

Mrs.  Myrtle  F.  Keener,  Gneiss  

Jessie  Ramsey,  Tellico   

Mrs.  Fleta  G.  Mason,  Nantahala  

Mary  Strain,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Mrs.  A.  L.  Ramsey,  Franklin,  R.  3  

Jack  Carpenter,  CuUasaja  

G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin    

J.  B.  Brendle,  Franklin,  R.  4   

Mrs.  Marie  G.  Roper,  Franklin,  R.  3  

Jack  Sloan,  Franklin,  R.  2..  

Sanford  Smith,  Higdonville  

0.  F.  Summer,  Highlands   

Mrs.  Eunice  Siler,  Franklin    

Chas  Norton,  Franklin,  R.  3  

Lolita  Dean,  Kyle  

May  McCoy,  Leatherman   

Blanche  Vinson,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Mattie  Wilkes,  Franklin  

S.  A.  Bryson,  CuUasaja  

Ralph  V.  Angel,  Franklin   

Lucile  Kimsey,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Zelma  Jenkins,  Dillard,  Ga.,  R.  1  


II-A  1927 
II-B  1930 


II-A  1928 
II-A  1931 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


1929 
1929 


[-A  1936 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 

[-B  1936 

NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A  1926 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


II-A  1928 


II-A  1925 
II-A  1932 


II-A 


II-A  1921 


II-B  1932 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


MACON: 

Mulberry  

Nantahala  

Oak  Dale  

Oak  Grove  

Oak  Ridge  

Olive  HiU  

Otto  

Pine  Grove  

Rainbow  Spring 

Salem  

Scaly  

Slagle  - 

Union  

Upper  Tesenta. 
Walnut  Creek.. 
Watauga  


MADISON: 

Beech  Glen  

Big  Laurel  

Bright  Hope  

Bull  Creek  

California  Creek... 

Center   

Doe  Branch  

Foster  Creek  

Grape  Vine  

Highland  

Hot  Springs  

Ivy  Ridge  

Keener  

Laurel  Valley  

Little  Creek  

Long  Branch  

Lower  Big  Pine... 
Lower  Little  Pine. 

Marshall  

Mars  Hill  

Meadow  Fork  

Oak  Grove  

Piney  Grove  

Poplar  Gap  

Revere   

Rice  

Rice's  Cove  .. 

Roaring  Fork  

Sandy  Mush  

Spill  Corn  

Spring  Creek  

Stackhouse  

Upper  Big  Pine... 
Upper  Little  Pine. 

Walnut   

Walnut  Creek  

White  Rock  


Myrtle  Vinson,  Tryphosa   

Mrs.  Paul  Grist.  Flats    

Nora  Moody,  Franklin,  R.  3   

Ray  N.  Moses,  Etna     

C.  S.  TiUey,  Franklin,  R.  4  

Grace  Wilkes,  Franklin   

Beatrice  Mosley,  Otto   

T.  T.  Love,  Franklin   

Mrs.  Martha  C.  Shields,  Rainbow  Springs. 

Mrs.  Pearl  P.  Stewart,  Franklin   

Grace  Carpenter,  Scaly.   

Glen  Patton,  Franklin,  R.  1   

Frank  Flemming,  Franklin,  R.  2  

Pauline  Cabe,  Franklin,  R.  2   

Norman  West,  Franklin  

Mrs.  Lola  Kiser,  Franklin   


W.  S.  Burleson,  Ivy  

Mrs.  Mary  Franklin,  Marshall,  R.  3... 

Clive  Whitt,  English   

Glen  Jarvis,  Mars  Hill,  R   

Elma  Carter,  Mars  Hill,  R   

Roy  Young,  Marshall,  R.  2   

Howard  Haynie,  Barnard   

Axtley  Hunter,  Flag  Pond,  Tenn..  R.  1. 

Grant  McDaris,  Marshall,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Agnes  Price,  Barnard  

Roscoe  Phillips,  Hot  Springs  

Alvin  Hill,  Flag  Pond,  Tenn.,  R.  1  

Rickman  Fleming,  Joe  

Nancy  Anderson,  Mars  Hill,  R  

Oval  Ramsey,  Mars  Hill   

Albun  Buckner,  Marshall,  R.  2  

Bernard  Brigman,  Worley...  

Myrtle  L.  Elmore,  Marshall,  R.  1  

Guy  B.  Rhodes,  Marshall  

E.  B.  Bailey,  Mars  Hill  

Jack  V.  Joyce,  Joe  

Bessie  Roberts,  Marshall,  R.  2  

Lina  Ponder,  Marshall,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Coro  W.  Stines,  Joe  

P.  N.  McDevitt,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Winston  Rice,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Tressalee  Barnett,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Verna  Blankenship,  Bluff  

Auburn  Wyatt,  Leicester,  R.  1  

Fowler  Wallin,  Marshall,  R.  3  

R.  E.  Meadows,  Spring  Creek   

Mrs.  Jessie  Laws,  Walnut  

Sam  J.  Peek,  Big  Pine   

Minnie  Rice,  Marshall,  R.  1   

E.  D.  Wilson,  Walnut   

Warren  Ramsey,  Marshall,  R.  2  

H.  W.  Cook,  Marshall,  R.  3  


MARTIN: 

Bear  Grass  '  T.  0.  Hickman,  Williamston,  R.. 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1930 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1930 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1927 

NS 
II-A  1936 


NS 


NS 


II-B  1930 


II-B  1931 


II-A  1923 
II-A  1926 


II-A  1930 

II-A  1924 

II-B  1933 

II-B  1933 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary^ 


High 
School 


MARTIN: 

Everetts  

Farm  Life  

Gold  Point... 

Hamilton  

Hassell  

Jamesville  

Oak  City  

Robersonville. 
Williamston.. 


McDOWELL: 

Dysartville  

Glen  wood  

Nebo  

North  Cove  

Old  Fort  

Pleasant  Garden. 
Marion: 

Clinchfield  

East  Marion  

Eugene  Cross  

Marion  

West  Marion  


MECKLENBURG: 

Bain  

Berryhill  

Clear  Creek  

Cornelius  

Davidson  

Derita  

Hickory  Grove  

Hoskins  

Huntersville  

Kendall  

Long  Creek  

Matthews  .  

Nevin  


Newell  

Oakdale  

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek  

Pineville   

Providence   

Sharon   

Steele  Creek  

Thomasboro  

Woodlawn   

Charlotte; 
Alexander  Graham,  Jr.. 

Central  High  Sr  

Piedmont  Jr   

Bethune  

H.  P.  Harding  

Charlotte  Technical  

Dil  worth  

Eastovcr  


C.  R.  Simpson,  Everetts  

C.  B.  Martin,  Williamston,  R  

Harold  F.  Brown,  Robersonville,  R. 
B.  B.  Castellow,  Hamilton  

G.  S.  Haislip,  Hassell.  

J.  T,  Uzzle,  Jamesville  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

L.  W.  Anderson,  Robersonville  

D.  N.  Hix,  Williamston   


Richard  Shaw,  Dysartville  

Chas.  h.  Norwood,  Nealsville.. 

Stanly  Livingston,  Nebo  

E.  V.  Gouge,  Marion,  R.  3  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Old  Fort  

W.  A.  Young,  Marion,  R.  4  


Ruth  Greenlee,  Marion  

Mamie  Stacey,  Marion  

Mrs.  Garland  Williams,  Marion. 

Zeb  B.  Vance,  Marion  

Pauline  Tipton,  Marion  


H.  H.  Scott,  Matthews,  R.  3  

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

H.  B.  Thompson,  Matthews,  R.  2... 

H.  M.  Young,  Cornelius   

C.  L.  Ives,  Davidson..   

Marvin  N.  Hunter,  Derita  

C.  D.  Wilson,  Matthews,  R.  3  

Jack  R.  Melton,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Huntersville  

Mat  tie  Murray,  Paw  Creek  

T.  S.  Hood,  Huntersville,  R.  1  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Matthews   

Mrs,  Margaret  B.  McConnell, 

Charlotte.  R.  9  

C.  A.  Hough,  Newell  

W.  H.  Brown,  Charlotte,  R.  9  

Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Charlotte...  

J.  G.  Barnette,  Charlotte,  R.  6  

W.  E.  Derrick,  Pineville  

Edmonia  Blakeney,  Matthews,  R.  1. 

W.  G.  Lowry,  Pineville  

F.  L.  Stroupe,  Pineville,  R.  1  

Geo.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Lucile  C.  Boylston,  Charlotte.. 


A.  M.  Elliott,  E.  Morehead  St  

E.  H.  Garinger,  Elizabeth  Ave  

J.  M.  Dunlap,  E.  Tenth  St  

Gay  Willis,  9th  &  Graham  Sts..  

J.  R.  Hawkins,  Irvin  Ave  

F.  T.  Selby,  Pegram  Street  .... 

Ursula  Blankenship,  E.  Park  Avenue. 
Daphne  Ransom,  Cherokee  Rd  


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-B 
II-At 
II-A 


1925 
1938 
1926 


NS 
II-A  1931 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1927 
II-A  1927 

II-A  1926 
II-A  1926 

NS 
II-A  1929 

NS 


II-B  1930 
II-A  1927 

NS 
II-B  1926 
II-A  1936 
II-B  1928 
II-B  1930 
II-A  1929 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1926 

NS 
II-B  1931 

NS 
II-A  1926 
II-A  1929 
II-B  1926 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1933 
II-B  1929 
II-B  1930 


I-A  1926 


I-B  1926 
I-B  1937 
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OUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


MECKLENBURG: 

Elizabeth  

First  Ward  

Glen  wood  

Lawyers  Road  

Myers  Park  

North  Charlotte- 
Parks  Hutchison. . 

Plaza  Road  

Seversville  

Sunshine  

Zeb  Vance  

Villa  Heights  

Wesley  Heights  

Wilmore  


MITCHELL: 

Altapass  

Bandana  

Beans  Creek  

Bowman  

Buladean  

Chestnut  Grove. 

Estatoe  

Glen  Ayre  

Gouge's  Creek.. 

Harris  

Hawk  

Ledger  

Poplar  

Sparks  

Sunshine  

Tipton  Hill..... 
Wiseman  


MONTGOMERY: 

Biscoe  .  

Candor  

Eldorado  

Ether  

Flint  Hill  

Mt.  Gilead  

Onvil  

Pekin  

Piney  Grove  

Star  

Troy  

Uwharrie  

Wadeville  


MOORE: 

Aberdeen  

Acorn  Ridge... 

Cameron  

Carthage  

Dover  

Eagle  Springs.. 
Elise  Academy. 
Highfalls  


Hattie  Alexander,  Travis  Ave.  &  Fifth  St. 

Addie  Hinson,  9th  and  Brevard  Sts  

Mrs.  Edith  C.  Werts,  Clay  Avenue  

Mrs.  E,  H.  Burch,  Central  Ave  

Florence  Jamison,  Radcliffe  Ave  

Mattie  McNinch,  N.  Caldwell  Ext  

Mrs.  Pattie  B.  McGee,  Hutchison  Ave  

Mrs.  E.  S.  Brown,  Plaza  Road  

Mrs,  Nettie  Wearn,  Savona  Ave.  

Mrs.  Oris  O'Daniel,  N.  Cecil  St  

Nelle  Mann,  W.  Third  St..  

W,  R.  Garrison,  Catawba  Ave.  

Lucille  Boylan,  Summit  Ave   

Ellen  Brice,  W.  Blvd  


Ethel  Rose,  Spruce  Pine  

G,  D.  Wilson,  Bakersville  

Louetta  Youngblood,  Ewart  

A.  V.  Nolan,  Bakersville   

J.  Dont  Street,  Buladean  

Mrs.  Ora  T.  McKinney,  Spruce  Pine. 

Elmira  Byrd,  Estatoe  

Colonel  Bennett,  Bakersville,  R.  1... 

Trula  CoUis  Queen,  Spruce  Pine  

J.  B.  Deyton,  Spruce  Pine  

T.  C.  Jones,  Bakersville  

Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1  

Park  Griffith,  Relief  

Walter  Thomas,  Mica  

Helen  Twiggs,  Spruce  Pine  

Mrs.  Cerema  P.  Yelton,  Tipton  Hill. 
Edna  Washburn,  Mica  


V.  R.  White,  Biscoe  

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  

Moses  Holmes,  Eldorado  

R.  G.  Davis,  Steeds  

R.  J.  Elliott,  Troy,  R  

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead  

B.  E.  Johnson,  Candor,  R  

L.  P.  Hendrix,  Mt.  Gilead,  R.. 

Ollie  Nail,  Alkeds  

D.  W.  Sanders,  Star  

F,  R.  Richardson,  Troy  

H.  0.  Satterfield,  Uwharrie... 

C.  G.  Beaman,  Jr.,  Troy  


L.  J.  Dawkins,  Aberdeen  

Flossie  Lineberry,  Spies  

R.  F.  Lowry,  Cameron  

B.  E.  Beasley,  Carthage  

Maude  Maness,  Steeds  

G.  Titus  Rogers,  Eagle  Springs. 

E.  A.  West,  Hemp  

W.  G.  Coltrane,  Highfalls  


I-A  1927 

I-B  1928 

I-At  1938 

I-B  1937 

I-B  1929 
NS 

I-At  1938 

I-B  1926 

II-A  1928 

NS 

II-A  1926 

II-A  1928 

I-At  1938 

I-B  1927 


'•NS 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-B 
NS 


1926 


1926 


1935 


II-B  1934 
II-A  1927 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1928 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1929 
II-A  1929 

NS 

NS 


II-A  1936 

NS 
II-A  1935 
II-B  1930 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1936 

NS 


II-A  1924 


II-A  1924 


II-A  1929 


II-A  1925 
II-A  1924 


II-A  1922 


II-A  1925 
II-A  1921 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1926 
II-A   


II-A  1927 
II-B  1937 
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Number 
Teachers 

OUUIMIY  AlvlJ  III  1  Y  UIVIIo 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

and 
Principals 

Name  of  School 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

9 

MOORE: 

NS 



2  

Moody   

T.  Roy  Phillips,  Steeds   

NS 



1 

NS 

0 

W    T.    TTicol-    PortViorrQ    P  "i 

NS 

II-B 

14 

A.  M.  Calhoun,  Vass   

NS 

II-A 

1924 

14  

West  End    

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End   

NS 

II-A 

1928 

16 

PiNEHURSTt 

m  J   n      ■    V      r>  -    u  ^■ 

II-B 

1934 

I-B 

1925 

3 

Southern  Pines; 

Jessie  M.  D wight,  Southern  Pines  

I-B 

1936 

Frank  W.  Webster,  Southern  Pines  

I-A* 

1923 

16 

NASH: 
y 

C,  TT  WillinTn<!  Rnilpv 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1926 

13 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

in 

II-B 

1935 

II-B 

1927 

17 

£j>      A  carte,  iNdbuvuie,  sx,  ^  ... 

A.  vj«  jjiduiricK,  iviiutuesex,  iv.   ... 

Z  H  IRrKSp  NsKshvillp  Tt  1 

II-A 

1935 

II-A 

1933 

NS 

5 

NS 

3 

W  T,  Winlflpr  Na<jVivillp  ft  1 

NS 

14 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

5 

J   n  RVinrp  N!i«hvillp  Tt  9 

NS 

S  P   Miirrnv  Rnilpv  P  ^ 

NS 





19 

.  A    S   PalltirH  ■\r<ic>ivillp 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

4 

A.  H.  Bras  well,  Castalia    

NS 

NS 

15 

R  C   Tprnio-'iTi   Pprl  Dnlf 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

5  

Rocky  Mt.  Mills  

Mrs.  Mary  W.  James,  Rocky  Mount  

NS 



3 

NS 

5 

NS 

22 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1923 

Q 

Stanhope   

H,  D.  Richardson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1  

NS 

11 

NS 

II-A 

1924 

g 

WillifnrH 

II-B 

1927 

9 

RocKT  Mount: 
Bassett   

Mrs.  Charlotte  Thorpe,  Rocky  Mount  

II-A 

1929 





9 

II-A 

1928 





16 

II-A 

1928 





38 

High 

I.  E.  Ready,  Rocky  Mount  

I-AA* 



13 

Embra  Morton,  Rocky  Mount  

II-A 

1928 

g 

Bessie  McDearman,  Rocky  Mount  

II-A 

1928 





•J 

NEW  HANOVER: 

II-B 

1934 

I-At 
NS 

1938 

g 

C.  G.  Berry,  Wilmington  





g 

Katherine  VonGlahn,  Wilmington  

II-At 

1938 

1ft 

10  

Hemenway  

II-A 

1925 

9n 

II-A 

1934 

4  

Myrtle  Grove  and  Carolina 

NS 

56  .. 

New  Hanover   

T.  T.  Hamilton,  Wilmington   

I-AA* 

5  ... 

Sunset  Park  

Mrs.  Marion  Shuffler,  Wilmington  

NS 

29 

Tileston  

J.  W.  Grise,  Wilmington  

II-A 

1926 

13 

William  Hooper  

II-A 

1930 

11  

Winter  Park  

I.  A.  McCary,  Wilmington  

II-A 

1934 

8  .. 

Wrightsboro  

Nellie  Fentress,  Wilmington  

II-A 

1934 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


NORTHAMPTON 

Conway  

Gaston  

Jackson  

Lasker  

Milwaukee  

Pendleton  

Rich  Square  

Seaboard  

Severn  , 

Woodland  

ONSLOW: 
Catherine  Lake... 

Dixon  

Gurganus  

Harris  Creek  

Haw  Branch  

Jacksonville  

Nine  Mile  

Padgett  

Richlands  

Sand  HUl  

Springfield  

Swansboro  

Sycamore  

WUte  Oak  

ORANGE: 

Aycock  

Caldwell  

Carrboro  

Efland  

Hillsboro...  

Murphy  

Orange  Grove  

St.  Mary's  

West  Hillsboro... 

White  Cross  

Chapel  Hill: 

Elementary  

High  

PAMLICO: 

Alliance  

Arapahoe  

Hobucken  

Oriental.  

Stonewall  

PASQUOTANK: 

Central  

Newland...  

Weeksville  

Elizabeth  City: 

High  

Primary  

S.  L.  Sheep  


T.  J.  Jessup,  Conway  

B.  H.  Johnson,  Garysburg  

T.  G.  Britt,  Jackson  

W.  M.  Futrell,  Lasker  

Gertrude  Spencer,  Milwaukee  

Mrs.  Leon  Blythe,  Pendleton  

B.  G.  Short,  Rich  Square.  

T.  R.  Everett,  Seaboard  

W.  S.  Clarke,  Severn   

V.  R.  Brantley,  Woodland  

Mrs.  W.  G.  Petteway,  Catherine  Lake 

C.  Bruce  Hunter,  Dixon  

Hosea  Brown,  Richlands  

Mrs.  Catherine  Hargett,  Jacksonville.. 

Bertha  Rhodes,  Richlands  

E.  L.  Key,  Jacksonville  

Pauline  Gornto,  Verona  

Arline  Blake,  Maple  Hill  

B.  B.  C.  Kesler,  Richlands  

Penie  Bryan,  Richlands...  

Mrs.  Hattie  C.  Home,  Richlands  

J.  B.  Mitchell,  Swansboro  

Julia  Provost,  Richlands  

L.  B.  Farnell,  Jacksonville  

Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro,  R.  2... 

H.  R.  Nettles  

Mrs.  L.  R.  Sturdivant,  Carrboro  

0.  G.  Thompson,  Efland  

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  S.  A.  Bowden,  Durham,  R.  1  

G.  C.  McBane,  Hillsboro.  R.  3  

Mrs.  E.  R.  Dowdy,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  Chapel  Hill  

W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill  

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chapel  HiU  

L.  A.  Bruton,  Alliance  

R.  A.  Haddock,  Arapahoe  

H.  D.  Epting,  Hobucken  

T.  J.  Collier,  Oriental.  

J.  J.  Lentz,  Stonewall    


Ralph  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2. 
Marion  C.  Holland,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4 
H.  L.  Swain,  Weeksville   

Edgar  E.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  City  

Mrs.  George  Winslow,  Elizabeth  City... 
Hattie  Harney,  Elizabeth  City  


II-B  1934 

II-A 

1926 

NS 

II-B 

1936 

NS 

II-A 

1927 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

NS 

II-A 

1922 

NS 

II-B 

1929 

NS 

II-A 

1923 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-B  1934 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


II-B  1934 

NS 
II-Bt  1938 
II-Bt  1938 
II-A  1929 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

I-A  1934 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-B  1935 


II-A  1930 

NS 
II-A  1931 


II-B  1936 
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iMUiiiuti/r 

Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

and 
Principals 

Name  of  School 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

12 

rHiJNUiiiK: 

TT  Tl 

TT  A 
11-A 

1009 

21 

Biirgaw  

E.  M.  Thompson,  Burgaw   

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

T  .  „  1  ^  Own  J,, 

TT  Tl 

1  091 

19ol 

TT  A 
11-A 

IQOR 

ly^o 

2  

XT'? 

IT   TT^Ili^nTr  W;i1n»/1 

NS 

II-A 

1938 

3  

NS 

II-B 

ly^o 

1  

PERQUIMANS: 

Ruth  Hurdle,  Hertford,  R.  2  

II-B 

1928 

3  

ATfO      X\J      T?      T^^^^l      "MrtTTT  TT^rv/^ 

NS 

12  

Perquimans  Co.  High.  

II-A 

1925 

10  

Perquimans  Grammar  

Rupert  Ainsley,  Hertford  

NCI 

jriiirtbUJN . 

II-A 

loou 

R-iUol  Pfill 

T      C!     C^nr\rsnrt     \Kl  r^^Ae^A  n\ n 

II-A 

1936 

II-A 

1928 

Uusny  rorK  

T    T      TT^r,  1         T>       v. ^  T> 

II-Bt 
NS 

1938 

6  

Mrs.  Madoune  C  IrowDridge,  Koxboro.... 

3  

NR 

NR 

14  

R.  C.  Garrison,  Timberlake  

NR 

II-A 

1924 

9 

Hurdle  Mills   

J.  B.  Currin,  Roxboro   

NS 

II-A 

1932 

2  

cj.  ii.  Wenrenberg,  Woodsaale  .  

NS 

Mrs.  ilulaan  s±.  Wmsteaa,  Koxboro,  K.  

NS 

Mt.  lirzah  

E.  B.  Isley,  Roxboro  

II-B 

iyo< 

It 

TT    T\    V , , "D^vVv/^*./^ 

Roxboro  

T   W   C^r,AA„    T»  TJ^^Un-^ 

TT  A 
il-A 

1QQA 

TT  A 
11- A 

11-  

ril  1 : 

T    TIT    XX7^\  TJ^ll*  A -i.U... 

NS 

23  

TT  Tl 

lyoo 

TT  A 
11-A 

16  

H.  H.  Deaton,  Greenville,  R.  4  

r\    XT    XT_I,1_    "D^i-l  ^1 

NS 

II-A 

1934 

16  

TT  Tl 

1000 

TT  A 
11-A 

24  

NS 

TT  A 
11-A 

1Q91 

lyoi 

9  

T           T               T?„ll_l-*  — J 

TT  A  + 
11- Ay 

TT  A 
11-A 

1938 

21 

Farmville   

J.  H,  Moore,  Farmville   

1935 

TT  A 
11-A 

12  

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

14  

TT  r\   r\  \  -1   r^-',£i.  

NS 

II-A 

1921 

17.  

J.  r.  McBryde,  (jrmiesland-..   

TT  Tl 

lyo  / 

II-A 

10^1 
lyoi 

10  

TT       J.X                    J.     T)      i.  1 

Hyatt  Forrest,  ractolus..  

JNb 

12 

Stokes  

G.  P.  Carr,  Stokes    

TT  Tl 

ll-rS 

1936 

TT  A 
11-A 

ly^o 

22 

Winterville...   

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville    

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

18  

Greenville: 

V.  M.  Mulholland,  Greenville  

I-AA* 

10  

TT^  TT"        ,     _  '11 

I-Bt 
I-Bt 

1938 

13 

Training 

Fr3,nc6S  Wshl  GrGGnvill6  * 

1938 

7 

West  Greenville  

II-A 

1926 

18  

POLK: 

Green's  Creek  

a.  a.  Atkins,  Campobello,  S.  C,  R.  1  

W.  H.  McDonald,  Mill  Spring...  

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1925 

9.  

Mill  Spring   _ 

NS 

16.  

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

10  

Sunny  View  

G.  E.  Gibbs,  Mill  Spring,  R.  2  

NS 

NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


POLK: 

Trton-Saluda: 

Lynn   

Saluda  

Tryon  

RANDOLPH: 

Balfour  

Bethel  

Coleridge  

Cross  Roads  

Central  Falls... 

Cedar  Falls  

Davis  

Farmer  

Franklinville... 
Gray's  Chapel. 

Liberty  

Mt.  Pleasant... 

Mt.  Olivett  

New  Hope  

New  Market... 
Poplar  Ridge.. 

Providence  

Randleman  

Ramseur  

Rocky  Mt  

Seagrove  

Staley  

Trinity  

Tabernacle  

Trogdon  

Ulah   

Union  

Worthville  

ASHEBORO: 

Asheboro  

Fayetteville  St. 
Park  Street.... 

RICHMOND: 

Cordova  

Covington  

Crosland  

EUerbe  

Hoffman  

Ledbetter  

Norman  

Osborne  

Peachland  

Pee  Dee  

Roberdell  

Rohanen  

Zion  

ELiMLET: 

Fayetteville  St. 
Hamlet  Ave — 
Pansy  Fetner. . 


D.  W.  B.  Coon,  Tryon  

J.  G.  Michael,  Saluda...  

M.  B.  Caldwell,  Tryon  

W.  T.  Nau,  Asheboro...  

Allen  Prevost,  Asheboro,  R.  1  

C.  A.  Cox,  Coleridge...   

Treva  Richardson,  Seagrove,  R.  1  

Waldo  C.  Cheek,  Asheboro   

Geo.  T.  Gunter,  Asheboro   

Herbert  R.  Cox,  Bennett  

W.  H.  Dewar,  Farmer  

H.  M.  Hackney,  Franklinville  

Glenn  Robertson,  Liberty  

W.  E.  Powell,  Liberty   

Ruth  Kearns,  Asheboro,  R.  2   

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Teague,  Seagrove,  R.  1.. 

T.  W.  Ward,  Denton  

A.  M.  Primm,  Sophia  

Lillian  Myers,  Trinity,  R.  1..  

Robert  Ayers,  Climax  

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

R.  C.  White,  Ramseur  

W.  C.  Macon,  Asheboro,  Star  R  

J.  M.  Green,  Seagrove  

G.  R.  Motsinger,  Staley  

F.  D.  McLeod,  Trinity  

Mrs.  Mary  Walker,  Asheboro,  R.  2  

Loula  Andrews,  Seagrove,  R.  1  

Mrs.  C.  A.  Hylton,  Randleman,  R.  2.. 

Caesar  Phillips,  Pisgah  

Mrs.  Ruby  W.  Garner,  Asheboro  

A.lma  J.  Lassiter,  Asheboro.  

Mrs.  Gilbert  Councilman,  Asheboro  

Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Asheboro  

Mrs.  W.  C.  Nichols,  Rockingham,  R.  4. 

Emma  Ewing,  EUerbe,  R.  1  

Nellie  L.  Rushin,  Rockingham,  R.  1... 

R.  F.  Little,  EUerbe  

M.  A.  Powers,  Hoffman  

Mrs.  D.  L.  Culberson,  Rockingham  

Mrs.  Marvin  Green,  Norman  

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Gibbons,  Hamlet  

Mrs.  A.  W.  McKay,  Cognac  

A.  J.  Flanagan,  Rockingham  

Mamie  Monroe,  Rockingham  

Mrs.  Robert  McKenzie,  Rockingham. . 
Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Mcintosh,  RoberdeU... 

Margaret  CroweU,  Hamlet   

W.  L.  Hatiwanger,  Hamlet   

Rena  TiUman,  Hamlet  


NS 
NS 
II-A 


1927 


1932 


II-Bt  1938 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 


II-A  1927 
II-Bt  1938 


1930 


1934 


II-A 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-B 
NS 

II-A 
NS 


1925 


1935 


1931 


II-A  1936 
II-A  1926 
II-A  1926 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


RICHMOND: 
Rockingham: 

Grammar  

Great  Falls.. 
Rockingham. 


ROBESON: 

AUenton   

Barnesville  

Barker-Ten  Mile  

Centenary  

East  Lumberton  

Fairmont  

Liberty  

Long  Branch  

Lumber  Bridge  

Maxton   

McDonald   

Orrum  

Parkton   

Pembroke  

Philadelphus  

Rowland   

Smiths  

Smyrna  

South  Robeson  

St.  Pauls  

West  Lumberton  

White  Pond  

Indun: 

Ashpole  Center  

Barker-Ten  Mile  

Bethel  Hill  

Burnt  Swamp  

Deep  Branch   

Fairmont   

Green  Grove  

Harpers  Ferry  

Hollywood-.  

Hopewell   

Little  Zion  

Magnolia   

New  Bethel  

Oxendine   

Pembroke  Normal — 

Pembroke  

Philadelphus  

Piney  Grove  No.  1... 
Piney  Grove  No.  2. . . 

Prospect  

Rennert   

Smyrna  

Turnout  

Union  Chapel  

White  HiU  

Ltjmberton: 

Grammar   

Primary  

High  


Bessie  Terry,  Rockingham  

Frances  O'Daniel,  Rockingham. 
Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  


J.  N.  Walker,  Lumberton,  R.  5   

W.  B.  Taylor,  Barnesville  

D.  B.  Oliver,  Lumberton   

Mary  Stewart,  Rowland,  R  

Mrs.  Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Lumberton  

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Fairmont..  

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Bracy,  Rowland,  R   

J.  P.  Powers,  Lumberton,  R  

Cecil  Harmond,  Lumber  Bridge  

R.  M.  McGirt,  Maxton  

R.  L.  Shirlen,  McDonald  

C.  H.  McGregor,  Orrum   

R.  C.  Dorsett,  Parkton  

Mrs.  Bessie  Biddell,  Pembroke...  

E.  W.  Morgan,  Red  Springs   

L.  H.  Williamson,  Rowland  

J.  W.  King,  Lumberton,  R.  5   

Mrs.  Marguerite  Leggett,  Limiberton  

J.  W.  George,  Fairmont    

E.  R.  Franklin,  St.  Pauls   

Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Culbreth,  Lumberton,  R.. 
Dosie  Watson,  Fairmont,  R  


Lonnie  H.  Oxendine,  "embroke,  R.. 

Theodore  Maynor,  Pembroke  

Bessie  0.  Ransom,  Pembroke  

E.  B,  Sampson,  Pembroke,  R  

Wayne  Maynor,  Pembroke,  R  

Bradford  Lowry,  Lumberton  

Carlee  S.  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Thomas  H.  Oxendine,  Pembroke,  R. 

Ancil  Sanderson,  Rowland,  R.  1  

Auzout  Lowry,  Pembroke  

W,  Q.  A.  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Frank  Epps,  Lumberton,  R  

Ruby  C.  Dial,  Fairmont   

James  E.  Chavis,  Pembroke  

J.  R.  Lowery,  Pembroke   

Kermit  Lowry,  Pembroke   

Claudie  Oxendine,  Pembroke  

Calvin  Lowry,  Lumberton  

W.  G.  Revels,  Pembroke,  R  

Clifton  Oxendine,  Pembroke  

John  H.  Sampson,  Pembroke  

Sterling  P.  Lowry,  Lumberton,  R — 

Andrew  Carl  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Martin  L.  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Woodrow  Sampson,  Pembroke  


Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrington,  Lumberton. 
Bunch  Rowland,  Lumberton  


  J.  N.  Roberson,  Lumberton. 


II-A 
II-B 


1925 
1927 


NS 

II-A 

1931 

NS 

II-B 

1932 

NS 

II-A 

1925 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1923 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1936 

II-A 

1923 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1923 

NS 

II-A 

1923 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

NS 

II-A 

1931 

NS 

JNo 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

IN  £3 

II-B 

1935 

NS 

NS 

NS 

H 

NS 



NS 





■Ma 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-B 

1932 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

^II-A 

1935 

I-A* 
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Number 
Teachers 

fT»IIMTV  AMn  OITV  IIMITC 
UUUN  1  T  AIMU  Ol  1  Y  UIMI  1  O 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

and 
Principals 

Name  of  School 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

0 

XvV/JJUO  vii  • 

Red  Springs! 

II-A 

1929 

c 

High 

A  C  St6pb,6Dsoni  HiBcl  Spriugs 

II-A 

1923 

IS 

0  M  Staton  Reidsville  R  4 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

'J 

James  Allan  Lewis  Ruffin  R  2 

II-Af 

1938 

•J 

JoliD  Wagoner  Stokesdale  R 

NS 

19 

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan   

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1932 

Wm.  G  Smith,  Reidsville,  R.  2 

NS 

1R 

Puffin 

E  M  Macon  Ruffin 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1925 

7 

Sadler 

A^arvin  Ounn  Reidsville  R«  5 

NS 

22 

Benj  W  Brock  Stoneville 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1923 

18 

p  n  t.  wr»r  f .Vi 

Mason  D  Field  Wentworth 

II-B 

1933 

II-A 

1925 

Q 

Reid  Staton  Reidsville  R  1 

NS 

11  

Homer  Vernon,  Leaksville  

II-B 

1928 





A  S  Daniels  Draper 

II-A 

1927 

on 

"a  IVl  Bowling  Leaksville 

NS 

08 

TTiirVi 

C  H  Weatherly  Leaksville 

II-A 

11 

Mrs.  Elnora  H.  Anderson,  Leaksville  

NS 

R 

Mrs.  Frances  E,  Fagge,  Leaksville 

NS 

Q 

IVIrs  H  D  Voss  Leaksville 

NS 





0 

Madison: 

II-A 

1928 

Q 

0  

tugn   

II-A 

1922 

4  

Mrs,  Ruth  M.  Wilson,  Madison  

NS 

Reidsvillb: 

II-A 

1927 

IB 

lo  

C\   T.in«pr»TYiK  Ppirl<ivillp 

I-AA 

lU  

K  R  TTnnlr  Rpifisvillp 

NS 

a 

T?.   C\    AnHprcnn  Ppirl<?vinP 

NS 

7 

Orene  B  Hollowell  Reidsville 

NS 

Bostian   

^  J. 

NS 

OA 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

15 

W  T  Long  Cleveland 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

c 

F+ViQn  "R  Shivp  finli<?hiirv  "R  ^ 

Hitnan  xi.  omvc,  odusuuiji  xv«  0.  

NS 

10 

1^  

NS 

II-A 

1926 

o 

TT  A  ninrlfpUpr  RaU<?hiirv  R  1 

NS 

II-Bf 

1938 

7 

raitn  

P   TT   Trovlor   RQlicKiirv   T?  fi 

II-Af 
II-B 

1938 

17 

TT.  0  Sto+nn  CrT€tr\\f{^  Oiiarrv 

1934 

II-A 

1926 

7 

ivirs.  V V  .  xi.  iviyerb,  Dduauury,  xv.  i  _  

II-At 

1938 

4  

NS 

00 

T 

T   TT   'Rncfian  T.QTirliQ 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

A 

T?    T  .an  Trovlor   SolicKnrv   P  !\ 

NS 

15 

Mt.  UUa    

Park   

J.  W.  Byers,  Mt.  Ulla  

II-Bt 

NS 

1938 

II-A 

1927 

4 

Turner  T.  Crater,  China  Grove  

5 

Mrs.  Kate  E.  Cutting,  China  Grove  

NS 

32 

G.  Ray  Brown,  Rockwell  

NS 

II-A 

1926 

3 

E.  J.  Honeycutt,  Richfield   

NS 

27 

G.  T.  Windell,  Spencer   

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

16 

C.  A.  Furr,  Woodleaf  

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

2 

Yadkin   

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Bost,  Salisbury   

NS 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


ROWAN: 

Salisbury: 

A.  T.  Allen  

Boyden   

Frank  B.John... 

Henderson  

WUey  

RUTHERFORD: 


8 

Alexander   

7 

Avondale   

4.  

11 

21 

CliEfside   

13 

Cool  Springs   

17 

22 

Forest  City   

7 

Gilkey  

4  

Golden  Valley  

5 

Green  HiU  

16 

7 

Henrietta-Caroleen  

8 

2 

Hicks  Grove  

10 

Hollis   

10 

Lake  Lure   

13 

Mt.  Vernon  

5 

Oakland  

8 

Ruth   

17 

Rutherford  ton-Spindale  

13 

Rutherfordton  

5 

Shiloh  

16 

Spindale  

9 

Sunshine  

14 

SAMPSON: 

Autryville  

Clement  

Concord  

Franklin  

Garland  

Halls  

Herring  

Holly  Grove  (Indian) . 

Ingold  

McDaniel  

Mingo   

New  Bethel  (Indian).. 

Newton  Grove  

Piney  Grove  

Plain  View  

Roseboro  

Salemburg  

Shiloh  (Indian)  

Taylors  Bridge  

Turkey  

Westbrook   


Principal  and  School  Address 


Annie  E.  Bostian,  Salisbury  

Julia  Wharton  Groves,  Salisbury... 

Ann  Sherwood,  Salisbury  

Martha  Johnston,  Salisbury  

Sue  Nash,  Salisbury   

L.  S.  MacDonald,  Forest  City  

Fred  L,  Barkley,  Avondale  

Rex  Long,  Bostic   

R.  G.  Bridges,  Caroleen.  

H.  r.  Beatty,  Cli£fside  

C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City  

Curtis  Price,  EUenboro  

Morgan  Cooper,  Forest  City  

Lowell  Glover,  Gilkey   

Floyd  Harrill,  Bostic,  R.  2  

M.  C.  Hoyle,  Rutherfordton,  R..... 

Hugh  Hardin,  Harris   

Roland  Morgan,  Forest  City  

Foster  Powell,  Henrietta  

Bess  Well,  Mooresboro,  R.  1  

Glenard  Warlick,  Hollis  

Fred  C.  Sams,  Lake  Lure   

Laxton  Hamrick,  Forest  City,  R.  2 
Lionel  Smith,  Rutherfordton,  R — 

Worth  Lewis,  Rutherfordton,  R  

C.  A.  Denson,  Rutherfordton  

W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfc  dton  

Miles  Hampton,  Forest  City,  R.  1. 

Paul  H.  Huss,  Spindale  

C.  W.  Harrill,  Bostic,  R.  2  '.. 

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills  

R.  L.  Freeman,  Autryville  

J.  R.  Ferguson,  Autryville  

J.  D.  A.  Autry,  Clinton,  R.  1  

R.  R.  Walker,  Kerr   

J.  A.  Temple,  Garland  

P.  E.  Jones,  Clinton,  R.  3  

H.  H.  Simpson,  Clinton,  R.  1  

Leopal  Hunt,  Clinton,  R.  2  

G.  B.  Teachey,  Ingold  

C.  L.  Mitchell,  Roseboro,  R.  1  

C.  G.  Griffin,  Dunn,  R.  1   

M.  H.  Randolph,  Clinton,  R.  1  

W.  G.  Johnston,  Newton  Grove  

J.  P.  Harmon,  Faison,  R.  1.  

L.  B.  Taylor,  Dunn,  R.  6  

H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro   

A.  L.  Pollock,  Salemburg  

Joseph  Brewington,  Godwin,  R,  1.. 

0.  B.  Bass,  Clinton,  R.  2  

J.  M.  Hunter,  Turkey  

J.  L.  Deans,  Dunn,  R.  6   


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


I-A  1929 

I-A  1929 

I-A  1929 

I-A  1929 


NS 

-B  1936 
NS 

-A  1925 
-A  1929 


-A  1928 
-A  1928 
-B  1934 
NS 
NS 

-A  1931 

-A  1926 
NS 

-B  1936 
NS 

-B  1934 

NS 

-A  1930 

-A  1926 
NS 

-A  1926 
NS 

-A  1934 


NS 

NS 

II-A 

1928 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1924 

NS 

II-A 

1932 

NS 

II-B 

1929 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1928 

NS 

NS 

II-B 

1925 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1929 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

1928. 

NS 

II-A 

1927 

NS 

II-A 

1927 

NS 

II-A 

1922 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1921 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-B 

1928 

NS 

II-B 

1929- 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


SAMPSON: 

Clinton: 

Elementary  

High  

SCOTLAND: 

Gibson.-  

Laurel  Hill  

Laurinburg  

Sneads  Grove.. 
Wagram  

STANLY: 

Aquadale  

Badin  

East  Albemarle. 

Endy  

Millingport  

New  London... 

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Richfield  

Ridgecrest  

Stanfield  

Albemarle: 

Central  

Efird  

High  

West  Albemarle 
Wiscassett  

STOKES: 

Capella  

Danbury  

Dillard  

Flat  Rock  

Francisco  

Germanton  

Haw  Pond  

King  

Lawsonville  

Meadows  

Moores  

Palmyra  

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

Reynolds  

Sandy  Ridge — 
Walnut  Cove.., 
Young  

SURRY: 

Beulah  

Cooke  

Copeland  

Dobson..  

Eldora  

Elkin  

Flat  Rock  


Mrs.  Gassie  D.  Barker,  Clinton. 
B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  


B.  B.  Robinson,  Gibson  

V.  C.  Mason,  Laurel  Hill  

W.  H.  McNairy,  Laurinburg... 
Fulton  Thomasson,  Laurel  Hill. 
Z.  V.  Cockerham,  Wagram  


J.  P.  Lowder,  Norwood,  R.  1  

P.  M.  Dulin,  Badin  

L.  P.  Beck,  Badin  

W.  A.  Murray,  Albemarle,  R.  4.. 
R.  Lee  Wiggins,  Albemarle,  R.  3 . 

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood  

Geo.  H.  Hill,  Oakboro  

F.  H.  Hunter,  Richfield  

C.  L.  Earnhardt,  Oakboro.  

L.  S.  Summer,  Stanfield  


Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Albemarle. 
J.  W.  Swaringer,  Albemarle... 

A.  B.  Gibson,  Albemarle  

Leo  Hough,  Albemarle  

H.  C.  McFadyen,  Albemarle.. 


Erma  W.  Hicks,  King  

V.  C.  Ramey,  Danbiu-y  

R.  N.  Hunt,  Pine  Hall  

Martha  P.  Morris,  Pinnacle  

J.  D.  Parker,  Francisco  

Jessie  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  Germanton. 

Randie  M.  Lewis,  King  

C.  M.  Felts,  King  

H.  D.  Lassiter,  Lawsonville  

L  W.  Singletary,  Walnut  Cove... 
Hallie  1.  Spencer,  Sandy  Ridge... 

Emma  MuUican,  Germanton  

R.  J.  Gibson,  Pine  Hall  

Odell  Neal,  Pinnacle  

Toler  Haynes,  Westfield  

K.  E.  Brown,  Sandy  Ridge  

R.  M.  Green,  Walnut  Cove  

W.  Y.  Davenport,  Lawsonville... 


II-A  1933 


NS 
II-B  1934 
II-A  1936 

NS 
II-A  1937 


NS 

II-A  1935 

II-B  1935 

NS 

NS 

II-B  1933 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1929 

II-A  1931 

NS 

II-B  1931 

I-Bt  1938 

II-A  1934 

NS 

II-B  1934 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

II-A 
NS 

II-A 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


1936 


1934 


M.  G.  Stanley,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  6  

H.  E.  Taylor,  Pilot  Mountain,  R.  2 

A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2  

A.  H.  Wolfe,  Dobson   

Geo.  A.  Fulk,  Ararat   

J.  Mark  McAdams,  Elkin  

A.  P.  PhiUips,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  2  , 


NS 

NS 
II-A  1931 
II-A  1931 

NS 
II-A  1929 

NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


SURRY: 

Franklin  

Greenhill  

Holly  Springs  

Little  Richmond... 

Lowgap  

McMickle  

Mountain  Park  

North  Elkin.  

Pilot  Mountain  

Rockford   

Sheltontown  

Shoals   

Siloam  

Westfield  

White  Plains  

Zephyr   

Mt.  Aibt: 

Bannertown  , 

High   

North  Main  

Rockford  St  

SWAIN: 

Alarka.  

Almond  

Brush  Creek  

Bryson  City  

Conley's  Creek  

Dorsey  

Epps  Springs  

Fairfax  

Fairview  

Fontana  

Fontana  Mine  

Forney  

Hewitts   

Hightower   

Judson  

Ejrkland's  Creek... 

Land's  Creek  

Noland   

Proctor   

Round  Hill  

Silvermine  

Smokemont  

Swain  County  High 

White  Oak...  

Whittier   

Bushnell  

TRANSYLVANIA: 

Brevard  

Balsom  Grove  

Cedar  Mountain  

Connestee   

Lake  Toxaway  

Little  River  

Montvale  -. 


E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy   

Evan  R.  Ray,  Mt.  Airy  

Mrs.  Ethel  C.  Flippin,  Mt.  Airy,  R. 

J.  Lee  Thompson,  Dobson  

Chas.  E.  Hiatt,  Lowgap  

Arlene  Hayes,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  6  

J,  Sam  Gentry,  Mountain  Park  

Paul  G.  Lewis,  State  Road.  

Marvin  H.  Shore,  Pilot  Mountain.. 

Spencer  M.  Norman,  Rockford  

Martha  Collins,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  2  

L.  A.  Matthews,  Pinnacle,  R.  2  

Bruce  Matthews,  Siloam  

M.  C.  Minor,  Westfield  

Hoyle  S.  Broome,  White  Plains  

Roy  B.  Blackwelder,  Elkin,  R.  1... 


Mrs.  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy. 

H.  M.  Finch,  Mt.  Airy  

Mrs.  Mabel  Foy,  Mt.  Airy... 
Sarah  E.  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy.., 


R.  F.  Lancaster,  Alarka  

E.  J.  Carter,  Almond    

Mrs.  Vinnie  Dean  Marr,  Parrish  

Mary  Vann  O'Briant,  Bryson  City . . . 

Mrs.  Maud  Sutton,  Whittier  

Ralph  J.  Dean,  Dorsey   

V.  V.  Johnson,  Bryson  City   

Rex  A.  Meadows,  Bushnell  

Fred  Duvall,  Bushnell   

Mrs.  Fred  Duvall,  Fontana  

Mrs.  Cara  Collins,  Fontana  

Inez  Martin,  Bryson  City  

Lee  Clampitt,  Bryson  City  

Blanche  Stockton,  Needmore  — 

Mrs.  Esther  Burnette,  Judson  

Mrs.  Hazel  Conley,  Bryson  City  

Mrs.  Mary  Bumgarner,  Whittier  

Mrs.  Lenna  Fox  Cole,  Bryson  City,  R.. 

L.  N.  Hickerson,  Proctor   

A.  L.  Smiley,  Bryson  City,  R.  1  

Delia  Byrd,  Wesser  

Cowan  Wikle,  Smokemont  

J.  L.  Dennis,  Bryson  City  

Mrs.  Grace  Gregory,  Lauada  

V.  B.  Cooper,  Whittier  

Wade  Gass,  Bushnell  


R.  T.  Kimzey,  Brevard  

Maxine  Moore,  Balsom  Grove  . 
N.  L.  Ponder,  Brevard,  R.  2... 

S.  P.  Verner,  Brevard  

C.  S.  McCall,  Lake  Toxaway.. 

J.  P.  Ammons,  Penrose  

Elsie  C.  Morgan,  Oakland  


II-B  1931 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1927 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

I-A  1925 
I-A  1925 


NS 
II-A  1934 

NS 
II-A  1927 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 


II-A  1929 

II-B  1932 

II-A   

II-A  1925 

NS 

II-A  1930 
II-A  1927 

I-AA*  


II-A  1928 


NS 


II-A 


NS 
NS 
NS 


II-A  1927 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


II-A  1923 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
'*        Name  of  School 


Old  Toxaway  

Penrose  

Pisgah  Forest  

Quebec   

Rosman  

Selica   

Silversteen..   

TYRRELL: 

Columbia  

Gum  Neck  

Ft.  Landing-  

Pleasant  View  

Gum  Neck  Down  Road 

UNION: 

Alton   

Benton  Heights  

Beulah   

Fairfield   

Fairview  

Indian  Trail  

Jackson  

Lanes  Creek   

Marshville  

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem  

Prospect  

Shiloh  

Stephenson  

Union   

Unionville.   

Waxhaw  

Weddington   

Wesley  Chapel  

Wingate  ---  

Monroe: 

High  

John  D.  Hodges  

North  Monroe  

VANCE: 

Ay  cock   

Dabney  

Middleburg   

Townsville  

Zeb  Vance  

Henderson: 

Central  

Clark  Street  

High  

Jr.  High  

N.  Henderson  

S.  Henderson  

West  End  

WAKE: 

Apex    

Gary  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Vera  Whitmire,  Rosman  

Fleet  Freeman,  Brevard  

Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard  

L.  C.  Case,  Jr.,  Lake  Toxaway  

E.  F.  Tilson,  Rosman  

Mrs.  Lucille  V.  Trantham,  Brevard. 
T.  C.  Henderson,  Lake  Toxaway... 


W.  T.  Crutchfield,  Columbia  

Lewis  L.  Combs,  Columbia,  R  

Rose  Bateman,  Columbia,  R  

Mrs.  Rachel  Combs  Spencer,  Columbia,  R. 
Mrs.  Lois  Selby,  Columbia,  R.  3  


R.  C.  Hargett,  Wingate   

J.  Howard  Williams,  Monroe   

Spence  Helms,  Monroe   

J.  R.  Helms,  Marshville,  R.  3   

S.  L  Smith,  Monroe,  R.  2   

0.  W.  Broome,  Indian  Trail   

W.  F.  Robinson,  Lancaster,  S.  C,  R.  1... 
John  McG.  Graves,  Pageland,  S.  C,  R.  2. 

E.  E.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Marshville  

S.  M.  Kale,  Mineral  Springs  

M.  B.  Liles,  Monroe   

W.  M.  Hunt,  Monroe,  R.  4   

J.  B.  Eubanks,  Monroe,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Fronie  H.  Smith,  Monroe,  R.  2  

Ray  A.  Yandle,  Monroe,  R.  1   

D.  S.  Davis,  Unionville   

W.  S.  Hamilton,  Waxhaw   

Mrs.  K.  T.  MiUer,  Waxhaw  

R.  E.  Howard,  Monroe,  R.  5  

C.  M.  Preslar,  Wingate  


R.  W.  House,  Monroe  

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe... 
Elizabeth  Stevens,  Monroe. 


W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R.  1  

B.  A.  Scott,  Jr.,  Henderson,  R.  3. 

E.  0.  Young,  Jr.,  Middleburg  

D.  E.  Gay,  Townsville..  

R.  C.  Young,  Kittrell,  R  


Mrs.  R.  J.  Jones,  Henderson  

Agnes  Moore,  Henderson  

W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  

A,  C.  Hoover,  Henderson  

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  Henderson. 

Marial  Gary,  Henderson   

Sue  Kelly,  Henderson  


J.  M.  Hough,  Apex. 
M.  B.  Dry,  Gary... 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A 
NS 
NS 


1927 


II-A  1934 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
II-A  1927 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1934 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1925 

NS 
II-A  1932 
II-B  1934 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1934 

NS 

NS 
II-B  1929 


II-A  1925 


II-A  1930 

NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1928 

NS 
II-A  1936 

NS 
NS 
NS 
II-Bt  1938 


II-B 
II-A 


1925 
1925 


II-A 

1937 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1932 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1934 

II-A 

I-A* 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1926 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


WAKE: 

Falls  of  Neuse  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner   

Green  Hope   

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Mt.  Auburn  , 

Mt.  Ver  non-Good  win. 

Rolesville  

Swift  Creek   

Vance   

Wake  Forest  

Wakelon   

Wendell  

West  Wake   

Willow  Springs  

Raleigh: 

Barbee  

Boylan  Heights  

Eliza  Pool   

Fred  Olds  

Hayes-Barton  

Hugh  Morson   

Lewis    

Methodist  Orphanage. 

Murphey  

Needham  Broughton.. 

Thompson  

Wiley  


WARREN: 
Afton-Elberon. 

Drewry  

Inez  

John  Graham. 

Littleton  

Macon  

Norlina  

Vaughn  

Wise  


WASHINGTON: 

Cherry  

Creswell  

Hampton  

Plymouth  

Roper  


WATAUGA: 

Bamboo  

Bethel  

Blowing  Rock. 

Boone  

Bradshaw  

Castle  

Cook  

Cool  Springs. - 


Mrs.  Clara  C.  Hall,  Neuse  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs. . . 

L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner..  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Morrisville,  R.  1.. 

G.  P.  CuUipher,  Holly  Springs  

Thomas  L.  White,  Knightdale  

R.  A.  Pope,  Millbrook  

W.  L.  Bridgers,  Raleigh,  R.  2  

Beaman  Kelly,  Raleigh,  R.  4  

G.  W.  Jordan,  Wake  Forest.  R.  2.. 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Shearon,  Raleigh,  R.  3. 

R.  E.  Beasley,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

Randolph  Benton,  Wake  Forest... 

E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

E.  T.  Boyette,  Wendell  

Mrs.  Ethel  Smith  Maynard,  Apex. 
Lloyd  Thayer,  Willow  Springs  


Mary  Holman,  Raleigh.  

Mrs.  Herman  Senter,  Raleigh.. 

Bernice  Dennison,  Raleigh  

Mary  Page,  Raleigh   

Myrtle  Underwood,  Raleigh... 

G.  H.  Arnold,  Raleigh  

Sallie  Blackwell,  Raleigh  

J.  0.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  

Emma  D.  Conn,  Raleigh.  

Paul  A.  Reid,  Raleigh  

Elizabeth  Holman,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  M.  B.  Sherwood,  Rileigh. 


I.  B.  Jackson,  Warrenton..  , 

Walter  L.  Wilson,  Manson,  R — 
Mrs.  Alton  Pridgen,  Macon,  R... 

Paul  W.  Cooper,  Warrenton  

G.  E.  Crawley,  Littleton  

Curtis  Crissman,  Macon  

John  H.  Cowles,  Norlina  

Mrs.  Myrtice  H.  Pierce,  Vaughn. 
T.  H.  Sledge.  Wise  


A.  W.  Davenport,  Creswell  

A.  T.  Brooks,  Creswell  

Katherine  Brandon,  Plymouth . 

R.  B.  Trotman,  Plymouth  

D.  E.  Poole,  Roper...  


Roy  Dotson,  Boone  

C.  M.  Dickson,  Sugar  Grove  

W.  W.  Williams,  Blowing  Rock. 

E,  S.  Christenbury,  Boone  

Ruby  Whitesides,  Finely  

D.  L.  Bingham,  Boone  

Mrs.  Reka  Shoemake,  Boone  

Dewey  Mitchell,  Blowing  Rock. 


NS 

II-B  1925 

II-A  1927 

II-B  1928 

NS 

II-A  1927 

II-A  1927 

NS 

II-B  1930 

II-A  1927 

NS 

NS 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1928 

II-A  1925 

NS 

II-A  1929 

NS 

II-A  1929 

NS 

II-B  1935 

II-B  1934 

II-A  1934 

NS 

II-A  1934 

II-A  1934 

II-B  1934 


NS 

NS 

NS 
II-A  1934 
II-B  1934 

NS 
II-B  1934 

NS 

NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
II-A  1934 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


WATAUGA: 

Cool  Springs  

Cove  Creek  

Deep  Gap   

Elk   

Foscoe  

Grandfather   

Green  Valley  

Howard's  Creek   

Kellerville   

Liberty  Hill   

Lower  Elk   

Mabel   

Miller....   

Mt.  Paron  

Oak  Grove  

Penley  

Pottertown   

Presnell  

Rich  Mt   

Riverview  

Rominger  

Rutherwood  

Silverstone  .  

Stony  Fork    

Valle  Crucis  

Valley  Mt   

Windy  Gap   

Winebarger   

WAYNE: 

Belfast  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Grantham  

Indian  Springs  

Mount  Olive  

Nahunta  

New  Hope  

Pikeville  

Rosewood   

Seven  Springs  

Smith's  Chapel  

Fremont: 

Elementary   

High  

Goldsboro: 

High  

Virginia  St    

William  St    

Walnut  St  

WILKES: 

Arbor..   

Austin    

Benham-Cool  Springs  

Big  Ivey  

Blue  Ridge   

Boomer  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Clyde  Henson,  Vilas   

S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

D.  C.  Thompson,  Boone   

Mack  Cowles,  Boone  

Mrs.  Susan  Triplett,  Shulls  Mills  

Ruby  Castle,  Banner  Elk..  

Albert  Michael,  Boone  

C.  G.  Hodges,  Boone    

Carrie  Harmon,  Beech  Creek  

Sam  G.  Austin,  Sugar  Grove...  

Mary  Winkler,  Triplett   

Herman  Heafner,  Mabel  

Tom  Jackson,  Brookside  

I.  J.  Bingham,  Boone  

Mrs.  Annie  Walker,  Boone  

Mrs,  Belle  Greene,  Blowing  Rock  

A.  E.  Moretz,  Boone  

Mrs.  Susie  B.  Henson,  Beech  Creek.. 

Maude  Perry,  Sherwood   

Elizabeth  Taylor,  Boone  

Ford  Henson,  Rominger  

Mrs.  Louise  Miller,  Boone  

Mrs.  Hazel  Mast,  Mabel  

Mrs.  Lola  T.  Moretz,  Stony  Fork... 
Mrs.  Howard  Edmisten,  Valle  Crucis 

Ernie  C.  Triplett,  Matney  

George  Harmon,  Sugar  Grove  

Olin  G.  Winebarger,  Zionville  

T.  Threatt,  Goldsboro,  R.  2  

C.  M,  Billings,  Dudley  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Eureka  

Leon  V.  Couch,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

W.  L.  Creel,  Seven  Springs  

J.  C.  Stabler,  Mount  Olive   

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3.  

C.  W.  Twiford,  Goldsboro,  R.  4  

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  .- 

H.  C.  Bowers,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

R.  L.  McDonald,  Seven  Springs  

J.  F.  Perry,  Mt.  Olive  

Laura  Gibbs,  Fremont  .- 

Randolph  Chandler,  Fremont  

Burt  P.  Johnson,  Goldsboro  

Mary  Moore,  Goldsboro   

Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro  

Allie  Freeman,  Goldsboro  .- 

S.  C.  Hutchinson,  Wilkesboro,  R  

Mrs.  Ethel  DeJournette,  Thurmond  . 

Coy  Durham,  Lomax   

Mrs.  Nora  B.  Miller,  Walsh.  

Mrs.  Vera  J.  West,  Benge   

G.  J.  Earp,  Boomer    


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


II-A  1928 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


High 
School 


II-A  1925 


II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1932 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1936 

NS 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

NS 

II-A 

1938 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

NS 

II-A 

1926 

NS 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 
I-AA* 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


WILKES: 


1  

Brier  Creek   

1  

Buck    

1  

Burke  

1  

Cane  Creek   

1  

Cherry  Grove   

3 

1  

Concord  

1  

Congo    

2  

Dehart...  

Denny  ville   

2  

3 

7 

Ferguson   

2  

Flint  HiU   

1  

Friendship    

1  

1  

Goshen..   

2 

Harmon   

2  

Hendrix  -   

1  

High  Rock   

2  

1  

1  

Little  Elkin   

1  

Loggins  

1  

4 

Maple  Springs   

20 

Millers  Creek   . 

1.  

Miller  (Millers  Creek  Dist.).. 

1 

5 

1  

Mt.  Crest    

1 

Mt.  Pisgah  

12 

Mt.  Pleasant   

Mt.  Sinai    

2  

10 

Mulberry   

19  

Mt.  View.   

New  Life...   

2 

1 

Oak  Grove    

2 

1  

1  

1 

Piney  Grove  

2  

Piney  Ridge  

4 

Pleasant  Hill   

3  

Pleasant  Ridge   

1 

Plum  Ridge               .  . 

2  

14 

Roaring  River  

1 

Rock  Springs  

13 

1  

Shady  Grove  

Shepherd   

2 

Sherman  

1 

Somers   

2 

Spurgeon  

Stony  Hill    

2 

Stony  Ridge..   

2 

Summit   

2 

Temple  Hill   

Principal  and  School  Address 


Beatrice  Sebastian,  Roaring  River  

Mrs.  Addie  Jones,  Cricket  

John  McGrady,  N.  Wilkesboro  

R.  L.  Whitley,  N.  Wilkesboro  

Myrtle  Smithey,  Gilreath   

Everette  EUedge,  N.  Wilkesboro  

Mrs.  Blanche  McNeill,  Crickett  

Mrs.  Nettie  Whittington,  Wilkesboro,  R.. 

J.  H.  Wood,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R  

J.  R.  Calloway,  Ronda   

Nilta  Sebastian,  Abshers...  

G.  E.  Tester,  Ferguson  

U.  M.  Myers,  Hays   

Mrs.  Verna  J.  Royal,  McGrady   

Mrs.  Bertha  Hodges,  Gilreath  

Mrs.  Frankie  Williams,  Wilkesboro.  

John  Van  Caudill,  Wilkesboro,  R  

John  H.  Barnett,  Hendrix    

Annie  Howell,  Boomer   

Carl  Church,  Joynes  

Mrs.  Nellie  R.  Day,  Union  Grove  

Mrs.  Ella  Anthony,  Ronda   

Ruby  Wyatt,  Vannoy...    

Bertha  McBride,  Ronda  

E.  L.  Colvard,  Purlear,  R  

R.  V.  Day,  Millers  Creek   

Mrs.  Bettie  T.  Nichols,  Millers  Creek  

Mrs.  Vallie  C.  Cockerham,  Roaring  River 

Z.  K.  Dickson,  Moravian  Falls  

Lillian  Linney,  Gili-eath  

Mrs.  Katie  Felts,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R  

S.  E,  Matthews,  Champion  

M.  P.  Mastin,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R  

G.  F.  Miller,  N.  Wilkesboro  

L.  W.  Teague,  Hays...  

Clara  Hutchinson,  Abshers   

Mrs.  Mae  Whittington,  Purlear  

Mrs.  Valeria  Foster,  N.  Wilkesboro  

Mrs.  Demie  Prevette,  Union  Grove  

Margaret  Earnhardt,  Gilreath   

Mrs.  Carol  Baker,  Pores  Knob,  R  

Mrs.  Florence  Vannoy,  Purlear  

E.  R.  Settle,  Ronda   

R.  S.  Guyer,  State  Roads   

Carlos  Prevette,  Union  Grove  

Carl  Cockerham,  Roaring  River  

C.  P.  Farmer,  Roaring  River.   

Nannie  Caudill,  McGrady  

E.  R.  Spruill,  Ronda  

Nola  Howard,  Cycle   

R.  C.  Osborn,  Vannoy  

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Billings,  Reddies  River  

Delia  Bumgarner,  Wilkesboro  

Sherman  Sebastian,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R  

Mrs.  Fannie  Yates,  Parsonsville  

Bessie  Mae  Norman,  Lomax...   

D.  C.  Whittington,  Wilkesboro,  R  

C.  E.  Burchette,  Ronda  


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary^ 
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NS 
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NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


WILKES: 

Traphill  

Union  (Cricket).. 
Union  (Ronda)... 

White  Oak.  

Whittington  

Wilkesboro  

Windy  Gap  

N.  WiLKESBOBO: 

N.  Wilkesboro  

WILSON: 

Buckhorn  

Bullock's  

Gardner's  

Lamm's  

Lee  Woodard  

Lucama  

New  Hope  

Rock  Ridge  

Saratoga  

Scott's  

Sims  

Stantonsburg  

St.  Mary's  

Elm  City: 

Elm  City  

Town  Creek  

Wilson: 

Chas.  L.  Coon  

Hearne  

Winstead  

Woodard  

YADKIN: 

Boonville  

Courtney  

East  Bend  

Fall  Creek  

Forbush  

Jonesville  

West  Yadkin  

Yadkinville  

YANCEY: 

Bakers  Creek  

Bald  Creek  

Banks  Creek  

Bee  Branch  

Bee  Log   

Big  Creek  

Boonford  

Blue  Rock  

Burnsville  

Busick  

Celo  

Clearmont  

Deyton  Bend  

Double  Island  


W.  H.  Davis,  TraphilL.   

Ralph  L.  Beshears,  Cricket  

Mrs.  Loro  Shore,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R  

Robert  Teague,  Purlear   

G.  E.  Vannoy,  Reddies  River   

T.  E.  Story,  Wilkesboro  

Florence  Mathis,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R  

Paul  S.  Cragan,  N.  Wilkesboro  

R.  C.  Folk,  Kenly,  R.  3   

J.  G.  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1  

Gordon  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  4   

E.  W.  Joyner,  Wilson.  R.  1   

S.  E.  Teeter,  Black  Creek  

H.  B.  Mayo,  Lucama   

Mrs.  Lelia  Rhodes,  Wilson,  R.  1  

C.  A.  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  2  ... 

W.  J.  Barefoot,  Wilson,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Ruth  Hyatt,  Wilson,  R.  2  

Garland  Hamrick,  Sims  

J.  B.  Henson,  Stantonsburg  

L.  A.  Waters,  Lucama  

J.  S.  Whiteside,  Elm  City   

Mrs.  Vance  Page,  Elm  City   

S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson  

Mrs.  C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson   

T.  A.  Gray,  Wilson  

Mrs.  Edwina  Lovelace,  Wilson  

Albert  Martin,  Boonville  

Ray  T.  Moore,  Yadkinville   

L.  H.  Todd,  East  Bend   

Johnson  H.  Steelman,  East  Bend,  R.  1 

D.  D.  Martin,  Yadkinville  

L.  S.  Weaver,  Jonesville  

W.  N.  Ireland,  Jr.,  Hamptonville  

R.  H.  Crater,  Yadkinville  

Lucy  Evans,  Cane  River  

R.  M.  Proffitt,  Bald  Creek  

Ottis  Gibbs,  Cane  River    

Friel  Young,  Day  Book  

Hope  Buck,  Bee  Log    

Mrs.  Bill  Atkins,  Sioux   

Edith  Robinson,  Boonford  

Sarrah  Smith,  Newdale   

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  

Edith  Huskins,  Busick  

Idyle  Butner,  Celo  

F.  W.  Howell,  Green  Mt  

Clyde  Young,  Green  Mt   

Maphra  Byrd,  Londay    


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

I-A  1926 


NS 

NS 

NS 
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NS 

NS 

II-B 

NS 
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NS 

NS 

II-A 

NS 

II-A 

NS 

NS 

NS 

II-B 

NS 

NS 

II-A 

NS 

II-A 

II-At  1938 

NS 
II-At  1938 


II-A  1934 

NS 

NS 
II-Bt  1938 
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NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
II-B  1931 
NS 
NS 
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NS 
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Teachers 

and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 

Prinrinsil  anrl  Qf^hnnl  AHHi*acc 
rlllll/l(lal  allll  OvIIUUI  MUUrtJoS 

Classification 
and  Date 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

YAJNOJbY: 

Elk  Shoal   

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 







TJ„I1»„  /^l  1 

Alice  Mcreters,  ueio   _ 

2  

Ai"  T)  

1  

Horton  Creek    

^  

Indian  Creek  

O           T    Y)  ] 

2  

2  

T    WT    TT,,  ,  „  „  TJrt«..I«l- 

1  

TT  A  inoo 

TV*;  ;li 

Chas.  Hubbard,  Burnsville  

1  

5 

Dawson  Briggs,  Pensacola  

1  

Piney  Hill   

Prices  Creek   

Ila  I  hillipps,  Paint  Gap  

1  

7  Mile  Ridge  

Jos.  S.  Young,  Busick  

1 

Shoak  Creek  

Mrs.  Teril  Young,  Windom  

1  

White  Oak  Flats   

Windom   

Elizabeth  Hughes,  Windom   
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High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Accredited 
Class  Date 


Alleghany 

Glade  Valley 

Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve  

Asheville  School 

AsheviUe  Farm  School 

Christ  School  

Montreat  College  

Pisgah  Indus  Inst 

Caldwell  

Patterson  School  

Cuioberland 

Falcon 

Forsyth  

Salem  Academy  

Gaston  

Belmont  Abbey  

Sacred  Heart  Academy... 

Guilford  

Oak  Ridge  Institute  

Asheville  Agr  

Fassifern...   

Blue  Ridge  

Iredell...  

Mitchell  Academy  

Madison  

DorlandBell  

Sampson  

Pineland  School  and 

Edwards  Military  Inst.. 

Stanly  

Pfieffer  Jr.  College  

Wingate  Jr.  College  

Wake  

St.  Mary's  School..  

Watauga  

Valle  Crucis   

E.  B.  Eldredge,  Glade  Valley  

Mother  Regina  Stelling,  Asheville... 

David  R.  Fall,  Asheville  School  

Arthur  M.  Bannerman,  Farm  School. 

David  P.  Harris,  Arden  

Margaret  Spencer,  Montreat  

E.  C.  Waller,  Candler..  

Glenn  E.  Deason,  Legerwood  , 

J.  0.  Humphies,  Falcon  

Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  

Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  Belmont  

Sister  M.  Columba,  Belmont  

T.  0.  Wright,  Oak  Ridge   

Mrs.  M.  M.  Jasperson,  Fletcher  

J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville  

J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  Statesville  

Ruth  1.  Taylor,  Hot  Springs..  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg 

Edward  W.  Seay,  Misenheimer  

C.  C.  Burris,  Wingate  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Emily  T.  Hopkins,  Valle  Crucis . 


II-A 

I-A* 

I-A* 

I-A 

1928 

I-A* 

1928 

I-A* 

NS 

II-B 

1938 

NS 

I-A* 

I-A* 

1924 

I-A* 

1927 

I-A* 

I-B 

1936 

I-A* 

I-A* 

II-B 

1923 

II-A 

1932 

I-A* 

II-B 

1922 

I-B 

I-A* 

I-A* 

II-B 

1927 

STATE  SUPPORTED  SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


County 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Wake  

School  for  Blind  

H.  C.  Griflan,  Raleigh  

I-A*  1923 

*  Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Sciiools. 
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NEGRO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  PRINCIPALS 


NOTE. — *  In  case  of  Negro  schools  means  approved  by  the  Southern  Education  Association. 


Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


ALAMANCE: 

Arches  Grove  

Bowden  

Byrds  

Cedar  Cliff  

Crawford  

Ellington  

Elon   

Fogleman  

Graham   

GraveUy  Hill  

Green  Level  

Halls  

Haw  River  

Loys  

McCray   

Mebane  

Morrows  Grove... 

North  Mebane  

Oaks  

Patillo.  

Pleasant  Grove  

Rock  Creek  

Shady  Grove  

Springdale  

Swepsonville  

Thompson  

Union  Ridge  

Unity  

Woods  Chapel  

Burunqton: 
Alamance  Training 

Dilla  Plane  

Foundary  

Jordan  Sellars  

ALEXANDER: 
Happy  Plains  

ALLEGHANY: 

Cherrylane  

Gap  Civil  

Glade  Creek  

ANSON: 

Allen   

Ansonville  

Bennett  

Bethel  

Brown  Creek  

Cedar  Hill  

Coxe-Bennett  

Cribb's  Creek  

Deep  Creek.  

Dunlap  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Mabel  Hazel,  Burlington   

Lillie  B.  Johnson,  Graham,  R.  2  

Mary  Richmond,  Cedar  Grove  

Eliza  C.  Holt,  Graham,  R,  1  

Mary  J.  Holt,  Burlington   

Dorothy  Griffin,  Graham  

Sallie  Fitzgerald,  Elon  CoUege  

Pluma  L.  Foster,  Box  671,  Burlington. 

Don  Spaulding,  Graham  

Bessie  Miller,  Burlington  

J.  W.  Albright,  Burlington  

Suella  S.  Hayes,  Elon  College  

Zola  Black,  Graham  

Julia  H.  Pettway,  Snow  Camp,  R.  2.. 
Merle  B.  McRae,  Box  31,  Burlington. 

Dempsey  Pettway,  Jr.,  Mebane  

Fannie  B.  Kirk,  Graham,  R.  2  

Zora  K.  Dillard,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Victoria  Wade,  Mebane,  R.  4  

Mary  M.  Glover,  Burlington  

L,  E.  Borden,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Margaret  Hazel,  Burlington  

Katherine  Dillard,  Liberty  

Frances  Johnson,  Box  874,  Burlington 

T.  R.  Worth.  Haw  River,  R.  1  

Maggie  McKoy,  Burlington  

Laura  E.  Sellars,  Burlington  

H.  H.  Faucette,  Mebane,  R.  1  

AvaHolt,  Graham,  R.  1  

J.  F.  Gunn,  Burlington   

C.  J.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Burlington...  

C.  J.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Burlington  

C.  J,  Johnson,  Jr.,  Burlington  

R.  W.  Johnson,  Taylorsville  

Mrs.  Hermie  Watkins,  Sparta  

Mrs.  Annie  McMillan,  Sparta  

Byrdia  Kilpatrick,  Ennice  

Nora  McCormick,  R.  1,  Wadesboro... 

J.  A.  Blount,  Ansonville  

Harriet  Little,  R.  1,  Wadesboro  

Stanley  Jones,  R.  3,  Wadesboro  

J.  H.  Cowan,  Box  15,  Wadesboro  

Robt.  Hilliard,  R.  2,  Wadesboro  

John  Covington,  R.  1,  Wadesboro  

Mary  R.  Lilly,  307  Salisbury  St., 

Wadesboro   

Geo.  Williams,  Box  1,  Wadesboro  

Mary  DeVane,  R.  3,  Wadesboro  


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


ANSON: 
FaU  Branch... 
Garris  Grove. 
Green  HUL... 
Gum  Springs. 

Hamilton  

Henry  Grove. 

Home's  

Hough  


Ingram  

Little  

Long  Pine  

Niven  

Parson's  Grove. 

Peachland  

Pee  Dee  

Piney  Woods... 

Polkton  

Poplar  Hill  

Poplar  Springs.. 

Red  Hill  

Salem  

Saren  

Savannah  

Shady  Grove  

Thomas  

Union  

Wall  Town  

White  Store  

Moeven: 

Cairo   

Cool  Springs  

Gate  wood  

McFarlan  

Morven  

White  Pond.... 

Wadesboro: 
Anson  Training. 
Flat  Rock  


ASHE: 

Bristol  

CUfton   

Creston  

Grumpier  Institute. 

Pine  Swamp  

Mount  Olive  


AVERY: 
Elk  Park. 


BEAUFORT: 

Aurora  

Bath  

Belhaven  

Chocowinity. 

Pantego  

Pinetown  


Pauline  Tillman,  17  Lodge  St.,  Wadesboro.. 

Susey  Massey,  Box  393,  Wadesboro  

Lucille  Crump,  R.  3,  Wadesboro  

Gertrude  Dargan,  17  Lodge  St.,  Wadesboro. 

Nonie  Ratcliff,  R.  2,  Peachland  

J.  C.  HUlian,  Box  214,  Lilesville....  

Agnes  Matthews,  R.  1,  Lilesville.   

Talmade  Bennett,  439  Salisbury  St., 

Wadesboro   

Reece  Sinclair,  R.  1,  Lilesville  

C.  B.  Reid,  R.  3,  Wadesboro  

N.  L.  Massey,  R.  3,  Wadesboro   

J.  H.  Long,  16  Ballard,  Wadesboro  

Venetta  Bostick,  R.  3,  Wadesboro  

Ernest  Dixon,  B.  142,  Peachland   

Effie  Capel,  309  Salisbury  St.,  Wadesboro.. 

Walter  McDaniels,  R.  3,  Wadesboro  

J.  H.  Justice,  Polkton    

Inez  Moss,  R.  1,  Polkton  

Elizabeth  Mitchell,  R.  2,  Polkton   

H.  D.  Fleming,  Box  5,  Wadesboro...  

G.  W.  Perry,  Wadesboro   

Geneva  Gamble,  R.  1,  Polkton  

Johnsie  Deberry,  R.  1,  Lilesville  

Barbara  Ledbetter,  Pee  Dee   

Lena  Smith,  R.  2,  Polkton   

Ida  Massey,  439  Salisbury  St.,  Wadesboro.. 

Minnie  Cole,  R.  1,  Pee  Dee   

Leonard  Sturdivant,  R.  1,  Wadesboro  


J.  H.  Floyd,  Morven. 


J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro  

Martha  Crockett,  Wadesboro. 


Thelma  Jenkins,  Jefferson..   

Freida  Lee  Henderson,  Clifton   

Oddie  J.  Cox,  Creston   

Rachel  Richardson,  Grumpier  

John  McKin,  Fleetwood  

Enmia  Henderson  Boyden,  Grassy  Creek. 


Annie  A.  Hicks,  Frank. 


S.  W.  Snowden,  Aurora  

 ,  Bath  

   ,  Belhaven. 

Julia  B.  Moore,  Chocowinity. 

J.  C.  Bias,  Pantego  

 ,  Pinetown. 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen-  High 
tary  School 


BEAUFORT: 
Ransom\-ille  

Washington: 

Big  Swamp  

Keyes\nlle  

Pine  Level  

Peyton  

River  Road  

Washington  

Tranters  Creek. 
Gorham  


BERTIE: 

Ashland   

Aulander   

Avoca  

Carter-Bond  

Cherrys  

Chowotic  

Clarks  

Colerain  

Conicanary  

Easons  Grove  

G.  C.  White  

Haw  Branch-.  

Holly  Grove  

Indian  Woods  

Kelford  

Kings  

Lewiston  

Luella  

Maloney  

Merry  Hill  

Merry  Meta  

Mt.  Aratat  

Mt.  Hermon  

Mt.  Olive  

Fenders   

Perrys  

Piney  Wood  Chapel. 

Pleasant  Oak  

Powells  

Red  Hill   

Rock  Hill  

Rocky  Branch  

Rogers  

Roxobel   

Sams  Chapel  

Spellers  Grove  

Springfield   

Spring  Hill  

St.  Francis   

St.  Luke   

Weeping  Mary  

Woodard...  

W.  S.  Etheridge  

Wynns  Grove..  


Bath,  R. 


Carrie  Venters,  Respass  St  

Nellie  W.  Dawson,  300  W.  8th  St.... 
Emma  S.  Grimes,  72S  N.  Gladden  St. 

T.  I.  Long,  702  N.  Gladden  St  

Edna  Wimberley,  548  Blount  St  

P.  S.  Jones,  848  Pierce  St   

Katie  W.  Bailey,  R.  2,  Box  246  

.\Iice  B.  Bailey,  R.  2,  Box  249  


Jas.  T.  Mountain,  Colerain  

C.  F.  Wilder,  Aulander  

Sarah  J.  Capehart,  Merry  Hill.. 

William  S.  Bell,  Windsor  

Robert  Taylor,  Colerain..  

Rev.  L.  T.  Bond.  Windsor  

Polly  Holly,  Lewiston  

D.  L.  Simons,  Colerain  

Brusie  Taylor  Faison,  Aulander. 

W.  E.  Bennett,  Aulander  

G.  C.  White,  Powellsville  

Bertha  Hayes,  Windsor  

Annie  R.  Watford,  Colerain  

Grady  G.  Rice,  Winsdor  

Theophilus  M.  Garris,  Kelford.. 

MoUie  P.  Holly,  Windsor  

John  B.  Bond,  Lewiston  

Christine  Moore,  Lewiston  

Mildred  L.  Spivey,  Windsor  

John  P.  Law,  Merry  Hill  

Rida  V.  Taylor,  Windsor  

Lucy  Mitchell,  Windsor  

Raie  B.  Cherry,  Windsor  

Ethel  L.  Walton,  Lewiston  

Maude  C.  Powell,  Lewiston  

Selena  C.  Cherry,  Colerain  

Lawrence  M.  Jackson,  Ahoskie.. 

Otelia  B.  Boone,  Windsor  

Alice  Sharrock,  Lewiston  

Zetella  Watson,  Windsor  

David  Taylor,  Merry  Hill  

Virginia  D.  Hudgins,  Aulander.. 

Lucile  White,  Aulander   

P.  A.  Bishop,  Roxobel   

Ethel  B.  White,  Windsor..  

Lessie  M,  Speller,  Windsor  

Rachel  A.  Luton,  Windsor  

Brodie  L.  Boone,  Lewiston  

Mary  A.  Bond,  Windsor  

George  W.  Cooper,  Merry  Hill.. 

George  E.  Peele,  Lewiston  

William  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor.. . 

W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor  

Zebedee  Raynor,  Colerain  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


BLADEN: 

Abbottsburg  

Bakers  Creek  

Baltimore  

Beatty  

Bethel   

Bladenboro  

Browns  Creek  

Carvers  Creek  

Clarkton  

Colly  

East  Arcadia  

Ellis  Creek  

Georgia  

Hammonds  Creek.. 

Kerr  

Lessene  

Lisbon..  

Lyon  

Maggie  McDowell.. 

Marshbnrn  

MiUer  Chapel  

MiUer  

Moore  Swamp  

Mt.  Elam  

Mt.  Olive  

Murphy  Bridge  

Nat  Moore  

New  Hope   

New  Light  

Persimmon  Branch. 

Porterville  

Red  Hill  

Saints  Rest  

Shaw  

Spring  Branch  

Tar  Heel  

Training  School  

Tumhull  

Whites  Creek  . 

White  Oak  

BRUNSWICK: 

Battle  Royal  

Bell  Swamp  

Brunswick  Training 

Cedar  Grove  

Chapel  Road  

La  Savannah  

Leland   

Longwood  

Marsh  Branch  

Navassa   

North  West  

Phoenix  

Pine  Level   

Piney  Grove  

Royal  Oak  

Shallotte  "A"  


Fannie  L.  Sheridan,  Abbottsburg... 
Carrie  Shepard,  Bladenboro,  R.  2... 

D.  L.  Williams,  Council,  R.  1  

Eliza  Beebe,  Lagoon   

Mary  Robeson,  Tar  Heel  

T.  M.  Reynolds,  Bladenboro  

Georgia  McDowell,  Elizabethtown.. 

C.J.  Barber,  Council,  R.  1  

J.  W.  Moore,  Clarkton  

Mary  McKoy,  Elizabethtown  

J.  W.  Groves,  Acme  

Dorothy  McLaurin,  Elizabethtown. 

Mamie  Brown,  Elizabethtown  

J.  F.  McLaurin,  Elizabethtown  

Sallie  Underwood,  Currie,  R.  2  

Sarah  Murphy,  Dublin  

Ruth  Allison,  Elizabethtown  

Maggie  Murphy,  Kelly  

Grimes,  Tar  Heel,  R.  1  

Catherine  Williams,  Elizabethtown., 

Lessie  McLaurin,  Garland,  R.  1  

R.  M.  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  R.  2  , 

Celya  Grady,  Kelly  , 

Frankie  Shaw,  Parkersburg  

Clarence  McDonald,  Clarkton  

Virginia  Beaufort,  Tomahawk  

J.  D.  Raiford,  KeUy,  R.  2  

L.  L.  Ramseur.  Council,  R.  2  

A.  C.  Smith,  White  Oak  

Lucile  Newkirk,  Elizabethtown  

C.  M.  McCall,  Clarkton,  R.  3  

A.  R.  McMillan,  Council,  R.  1  

Marj-  Sanders,  Elizabethtown,  R.  3.. 
Mamie  McDowell,  Elizabethtown... 

B.  E.  Merrick,  St.  Pauls  

H.  E.  Brown,  Tar  Heel  

R.  D.  Tynes,  Elizabethtown  

Henrietta  Hinton,  Fayetteville,  R.  5, 

Alton  Ellison,  Clarkton,  R.  1  

Beatrice  Johnson,  White  Oak  

Beatrice  Hynes,  Leland  

Sarah  Moore,  Winnabow...  , 

A.  C.  Caviness,  Southport  

Abraham  McCoy,  Supply  

E.  0.  Gandy,  Leland    

Alberta  Robinson,  Shallotte..  

Lillian  Austin,  Leland   

C.  S.  Greene,  Longwood  

Isadora  Powell,  Southport.  

Hallie  Bryant,  Navassa  

H.  B.  Greene,  Leland.  

Bertha  Berrj'e,  Phoenix   

Hattye  Willis,  Bolivia  

Alva  Morris,  Bolim   

Mattie  B.  Smith,  Supply..  

J.  M.  Monroe,  Shallotte...  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


BRUNSWICK: 

Shallotte  "B"  

Town  Creek  

Waccamaw..  

Zion  HiU  .., 

BUNCOMBE: 

Black  Mountain  

Leicester  

Shiloh  

South  Asheville  

Swannanoa  

Weaverville  

Asheville: 

Ashland  Ave.  

Burton  St  

Hill  St  

Livingston  St  

Mountain  St  

Stephens-Lee  

BURKE: 

Corpening  

Connelly  

Drexel  

Maple  Grove  

Mission   

Willow  Tree  

Glen  Alpine: 

Mc  Alpine  

Rock  Hill  

Rosenwald  

Shiloh  

Morqanton: 
Morgan  ton  

CABARRUS: 

Belle  Fort  

Bell's  Mission  

Bethpage  

Cedar  Grove  No.  2. 

Cedar  Grove  No.  10 

Dry  

Ebenezer  

Harrisburg   

Meadow  View  

Morehead  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Oak  Grove  

Pleasant  Grove  

Rock  HiU  

Shankletown  

Silver  Dale  

Concord: 

Logan  

Kannapolis: 
Centerview  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Blanche  Miller,  Shallotte..  

Gladys  Baldwin,  Winnabow  

Alice  Gore,  Ash  

Florence  Williams,  Bolivia  

Albert  Reynolds,  Asheville  

Grace  F.  Francis,  Asheville  

J.  C.  Daniels,  Biltmore  

B.  T.  Beatty,  Asheville,  R.  2  

James  T.  Sapp,  Swannanoa  

Monnie  Jones,  Alexander  

Mrs.  Rita  H.  Lee,  Asheville  

Mrs.  Hattie  H.  Love,  Asheville  

J.  H.  Michael,  Asheville    

Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Battle.  Asheville  

A.  E.  Manley,  Asheville  

A.  E.  Manley,  Asheville  

Emily  Carson,  Morganton  

W.  C.  Carson,  Morganton  

Nettie  Scott,  Morganton  

W.  P.  Anderson,  Connelly  Springs  

Jo  Kennedy,  Morganton  

Rovena  O'Neil,  Morganton  

S.  H.  Travis,  Morganton  

Mrs.  Lillie  B.  Newby,  Morganton   

Bessie  Corpening,  Bridgewater  

Mrs.  Mamie  Crisp,  Morganton  

P.  E.  Corpening,  Morganton  

Johnny  Green,  Concord    

Mildred  L.  Miller,  89  Cline  St.,  Concord.. 

Booker  Wilson,  Salisbury  

Janie  Young,  Concord,  R.  1  

Cleomis  Clay,  Concord,  R.  4  

Mildred  Morris,  Box  24,  Concord  

Isabelle  Henderson,  Midland,  R.  1  

Mary  E.  Scott,  114  Ring  St.,  Concord  

Lucille  Wyke,  Concord,  R.  2   

Annie  Sanders,  Concord    

Carrie  Wilson,  17  S.  Ga.  Ave.,  Concord  

Mamie  Taylor,  S.  Ga.  Avenue,  Concord  

Ethel  L.  Williams,  Harrisburg,  R.  2  , 

Sallie  C.  Weaks,  Concord,  R.  1  

Marion  E.  Woods,  132  S.  Ga.  Ave.,  Concord 
James  Hawkins,  Concord  — 

E.  L.  James,  Concord   — 

W.  L,  Reid,  Kannapolis  


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 
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School 
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II-A  1930 


I- A  1930 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


CALDWELL: 

Adako-.  

Dula  Town... 

Franklin  

Granite  Falls  . 

Harper  Town. 

Kings  Creek.. 

Mars  HiU  

Warrior  ... 

Lenoir: 

Friedman  

West  End  


CAMDEN: 

Colored  

Ivy  Neck  

Rosen  wald  

Sawyer's  Creek. 

Troutman  

Urcham..  


CARTERET: 

Beaufort  

Bogue  

Mansfield  

Merrimon  

Morehead  City. 

Newport  

North  River... 

Stella  

Wild  wood  


CASWELL: 

Anderson  

Beulah  

Blackwell  

Blanche  

Camp  Springs  

Camp  Springs  Branch. 

Dailey  

Dameron  

EsteUe  

Fitch  

Hamer  

Hightowers  

Hyco  

Jones.   

Leasburg  

Leasburg  Branch  

Locust  Hill  

Milton   

New  Ephesus  

New  Hope   

Oliver  

Osmond  

Park  Springs  

Pelham  

Pelham  Branch  

Pleasant  Grove  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Eliza  Johnson,  Adako  

Atha  Dula,  Lenoir   

Daisy  Fergerson,  Collettsville  

Flora  G.  Neal,  Granite  Falls  

Annie  S.  Harper,  Lenoir,  R,  4  

Costella  Corpening,  Lenoir  

Mary  S.  Watts,  Morganton,  R.  3. 
Zalia  Cannon,  Lenoir  


J.  J.  Spearman,  Lenoir, 
lone  Carson,  Lenoir... 


L.  E.  Sugg,  Camden  

C.  H.  Barco,  Belcross  

M.  C.  Calloway,  South  Mills. 

J.  E.  Barnard,  Belcross  

Josephus  Lamb,  Shiloh  

N.  G,  Perry,  Shiloh  


J.  M.  Hodge,  Beaufort  

Viola  Parker,  Newport,  R  

Nellie  L.  Ward,  Newport  

Ethel  F.  Whittington,  Merrimon.. 
Jas.  W.  Campbell,  Morehead  City- 
Mary  E.  Price,  Newport  

Nettie  H.  Tate,  Beaufort,  R  

N.  C.  Calhoun,  Stella  

Louise  S.  Lassiter,  Wildwood  


Olivia  F.  Dodson,  Burlington,  R  

Ruby  L.  Hanes,  Blanche,  R.  1...  

Dorothy  M.  Bowe,  Ruffin,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Gaylee  B.  Lowery,  Blanche   

James  E.  Brown,  Elon  College,  R.  1  

Vivian  L.  Brown,  Elon  College,  R   

Florence  P.  Casino,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Keyron  W.  Lanier,  Mebane,  R.  3  

L.  W.  Compton,  Milton,  R.  1   

John  F.  Harroway,  Yaneyville,  R  

Lois  L.  Ciurie,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Mary  E.  Dodson,  Yancey ville,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Agnes  B.  McRae,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Vivian  B.  Pickard.  Pelham,  R.  1...  

Ida  Fitts  Simmons,  Leasburg   

Alverado  B.  Johnson,  Leasburg   

Bessie  M.  Nance,  Yanceyville,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Mattie  P.  Freeman,  Milton  

Mrs.  Alice  W.  Poole,  Ruffin...  

Lillian  L.  Gaddy,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Lena  McMillan,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Smith,  Semora,  R  

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Stanley.  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4.. 

Mrs.  Essie  B.  Wise,  Pelham  

Mrs.  Matilda  W.  Wilson,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  1. 
Louise  Wilmer,  Yanceyville,  R   


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


CASWELL: 

Prospect  

Prospect  Hill  

Providence  

Purley  

Ridgeville  

River  Bend  

SeUars  

Semora  , 

Semora  Branch  

Stephens  

Stoney  Creek  

Sweet  Gum  

Topnot  , 

Trinity  , 

Trinity  

Walnut  Cove  

Williamston  

Yanceyville  

CATAWBA: 

Catawba  

Hickokt: 

Ridgeview  

Newton: 

Conover  

Newton  

CHATHAM: 

Albright  

Baldwin  

Buck  Mountain... 

Clarks  

Clarks  

Fikes  

Gees  Grove  

Glovers  

Glovers  

Goldston  

Gulf  

Hank  Chapel  

Haw  River  

Haywood   

Hickory  Grove  

Hickory  Mountain 

Holly  Oak  

Lambert  

Marsh  

Mitchells  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mt.  Zion  

New  Hope  

New  Zion  

Paschals  

Pine  HUl  

Pittsboro  

Rock  Rest  

Sandy  Level  

Shiloh  


Ella  B.  Vaughn,  Yanceyville  , 

Thomas  L.  Brown,  Prospect  Hill  

Mrs.  Evelyn  A.  Hunt,  Danville,  Va  

Mrs.  Carolun  A.  Turner,  Danville,  Va.. 

Wilphria  C.  Carrington,  Ridgeville  

Mrs.  Juanita  D.  Jones,  Ringgold,  Va... 

Amanda  C.  Borden,  Yanceyville,  R  

Hattie  L.  Jeffers,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Whitworth,  Milton  

Beatrice  Bigelow,  Leasburg,  R.  1  

Carrie  R.  Blackwell,  Reidsville,  R.  1... 
Booker  T.  McCallum,  Mebane,  R.  3... 

Clara  B.  Penn,  Leasburg,  R  

Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Edgerton,  Reidsville  

Mrs.  Annie  D.  Jeffries,  Reidsville,  R.  1 
Grace  V.  Gilreath,  Elon  College,  R.  2.. 

Zelma  E.  Bel  ton,  Blanche,  R.  1  

N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville  

Curtis  Lewis,  Catawba  

A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory  

T.  D.  Murchison,  Newton  

Taft  Broome,  Newton  

Addo  Siler,  Siler  City  

Maggie  Atkins,  Pittsooro  

J.  P.  Coefield,  Pittsboro  

Louise  Dvirham,  Merry  Oaks  

Bertha  Herndon,  Apex  

J.  R.  Richardson,  Pittsboro,  R.  3  

R.  1.  Brodie,  SUer  City  

Bessie  Foushee,  Siler  City,  R.  3  

Tamar  V.  Crump,  Bennett  

W.  A.  McLaughlin,  Goldston  

Estelle  McCallum,  Sanford  

Cassie  Ridley,  Pittsboro  

Ethel  Clark,  Pittsboro  

Orion  Foster,  Moncure  

A.  F.  McCleave,  Siler  City  

Alvester  E.  Spinks,  Siler  City   

C.  W.  Powell,  Apex   

Robenia  W.  Thompson,  Gulf  

Lacy  Marsh,  Siler  City  

Beecher  Coward,  Pittsboro  

Sallie  Leach,  Pittsboro   

F.  T.  Husband,  Chapel  HiU  

Estella  Council,  Apex...  

Verdie  McClinton,  Moncure  

Salome  Marsh,  Bear  Creek..  

Celia  A.  Taylor,  Siler  City  

B.  J.  Lee,  Pittsboro,  R.  2   

Mae  D.  Cotton,  Pittsboro  

Beulah  Claigg,  Corinth  

Lillie  F.  Rogers.  Pittsboro,  R.  2  
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Number 
Teachers 

PrtllMTV  AND  riTV  IIMIT9 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

and 
Principals 

Name  of  School 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

S   A   TCpnnprlv  Rilpr  Citv 

NS 

II-A 

1933 

1 

St.  Matthews   

Jeanette  Richardson,  Plttsboro  

NS 

1 

Lucille  Crowder,  Plttsboro   

NS 





1 

Carrie  P.  Alston,  Bear  Creek  

NS 

1 

Terrells   

Lula  Avont,  Plttsboro,  R.  2  

NS 



2 

TTninn  frmvp 

"Plnrpnpp  PphhIpq  "PiftQVinm 

NS 



1 

Vallie  Alston,  Slier  City  

NS 

NS 

1  

CHEROKEE: 

(None) 
Andrews* 

£]Isie  J  Osborne  Andrews 

NS 





2 

MURPHYI 

NS 

I 

CHOWAN: 
Britts 

IVl&ry  Harvey  Edenton 

NS 

J 

NS 

2 

Ch^iS  Xi  Fayton  Edenton 

NS 

2 

TViplmiS  M^nTTiQ  T^iHpnfrtTi 

NS 

2 

]VfrQ  R    T  171+lipriflcrp  FlHpnfnn 

NS 



W   TT   Prppf»v  Ti^Hpnfnn 

NS 



19 

Edenton: 

DeMint  F  Walker  Edenton 

II-B  1936 

II-A 

1933 

4  

NS 

2  

Canaan's  Temple  

Mrs.  Laurette  Coston,  Edenton   

NS 

J 

NS 

NS 

TTlIiTciKptVi  T.ii+mi  T^lHpntnTi 

NS 

J 

NS 



1 

NS 



1 

NS 

19 

Hayesville  

NS 

2 

TT  A/f   lVlnr»rp  TTnvpQVillp 

NS 

5 

Frank  Penland  Brasstown 

NS 

g 

NS 

2 

AnKrpv  T^vprQ  T^rn*3QfAwn 

NS 

1 

F,  fr  RmitVi  Havpsvillp 

NS 

1 

LiLrj  V  iiiliAM  U I 

Pharlps  WiUnn   Rliplhv  T?  1 

NS 

E 

NS 

c 

TnVtTi  r^nrrv  RfiplViV 

NS 

A 

NS 

Q 

iviuareu  r.  ^oiuiis,  oneiuy,  xv.  o  _  —  ... 

ID  

NS 

10 

Grover 

NS 

4  

Eleanor  L.  Arnold,  Shelby  

NS 

2  

N.  J.  Pass,  Jr.,  Shelby  

NS 

Mary  L.  Brown,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R.  1  

NS 

10 

No.  3  Township  

NS 

14 

NS 

II-A 

1936 

9  

Polkville  --- 

NS 

10 

Waco  -  

Edward  Ricks,  Kings  Mountain  

NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  Schooi  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


CLEVELAND: 
Kings  Mountain: 

Davidson  

Shelby: 

Cleveland  Training 

COLUMBUS: 

Acme   

Artesia  School  

Boardman  

Bolton   

Armour  

Brown's  Chapel... 

Bug  Hill  

Camp  Ground  

Cedar  Grove  

Cerro  Gordo  

Chadbourn  

Christian  Plains  

Clarendon.-  

Delco  

Diamond  Branch.. 

Dothan  . 

Evergreen..  

Fair  Bluff  . 

Farmers  Union  

Flag  Pond  

Freeman   

Hallsboro  

Hickory  Hill  

Honey  Hill  

Iron  Hill  

Lake  Waccamaw.. 

Liberty  HiU  

Mill  Branch  

Mt.  Moriah  

Mt.  Olive  

Old  Dock  

Rose  HiU  

Piney  Forest  

Spring  Hill  

Tabor  City  

Whiteville  

Worley  

CRAVEN: 

Adams  Creek  

Bridge  ton  

Bucks  

Cahouque  

Chapman  

Cove  City  

Craven  Corner  

Croatan  

Dover  

Epworth  

Ewell  

Godette  


R.  J.  Davidson,  Kings  Mountain  

B.  D.  Roberts,  Shelby  

Annie  Henry,  Acme  

L.  G.  Muldrow,  Chadbourn  

Bettie  Lennon,  Boardman  

F.  1.  McDougald,  Bolton  

J.  D.  Pridgen,  Armour   

Amanda  Francis,  Clarkton  

Dornie  Graham,  Nakina  

Hosea  Powell,  Whiteville  

Faye  McCoy,  Clarkton...  

Fred  Corbett,  Cerro  Gordo   

A.  L.  Williams,  Chadbourn  

Pearson  Spaulding,  Hallsboro  

Sarah  Freeman,  Clarendon  

Geo.  Jones,  Delco  

Sarah  Harris,  Whiteville  

P.  E.  Haynesworth,  Dothan  

W.  G.  Smith,  Chadbourn  

Wm.  D.  Robinson,  Fair  Bluff  

D.  S.  Pridgen,  Whiteville   

Annie  McCoy,  Clarkton   

Annie  Mitchell,  Bolton..  

H.  W.  Ingram,  Whiteville   

Andrew  Ransom,  Hallsboro  

Annie  Pridgen,  Whi+eville  

Henry  Powell,  Tabor  City  

Shepard  S.  Moore,  Lake  Waccamaw.. 

Jas.  J.  Troy,  Whiteville...  

Sarah  G.  Smith,  Whiteville   

James  R.  Brown,  Chadbourn  

James  E.  Byers,  Whiteville   

Ezra  Lennon,  Nakina   

Hazel  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

Sarah  G.  Singletary,  Whiteville  

Luther  Wooten,  Whiteville  

J.  H.  Jones,  Tabor  City   

G.  0,  Harris,  WhitevUle  

Mabel  McNeill,  Cerro  Gordo  

Tamah  Smith,  Bachelor  

Jennie  Johnson,  West  and  North  Sts., 

New  Bern  

Mary  Kinsey,  Vanceboro  

Rosa  Dunston,  Cypress  St.,  New  Bern 

Sallie  Hamilton,  Vanceboro  

G.  F.  Stanley,  Cove  City  

Martha  Butler,  N.  Harlowe  

Rebecca  Whitehead,  R.  4,  New  Bern.. 

Geo.  M.  Busby,  Dover  

T.  L.  Bynum,  Vanceboro  

Gona  M.  Venters,  Vanceboro  

B.  W.  Wynn,  N.  Harlowe  


NS 
II-A  1936 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
t-^ry 


High 
School 


CRAVEN: 

Havelock  

Hickory  Grove  

Hills  Neck  , 

James  City  

Jumping  Run  

Kings  Creek  

Melvin  

Newbold  Training 

Pleasant  Hill  

Rio  Grande  

Riverdale  

Riverside  

Rocky  Run  

Vanceboro  

New  Bern: 

West  St  

Duffytown  

CUMBERLAND: 

Antioch  

Ashley   

Beaver  Creek  

Blackford  

Carter  

Cedar  Creek  

Chapel  Grove  

Charlotte  White- 
China  Grove  

County  Training.. 

Douglas  

Eastover  

Flat  Swamp  

Gardner  

Godwin  

Gray's  Creek  

Gum  Spring  

Hickory  Shade  

Hope  Mills  

Lewis  Chapel  

Linden   

Lonely  Hill  

Long  Branch  

Magnolia  

Manchester  

McClellan  

McLemore  

McNeil  , 

Murphy  

Pearce's  Mill  

Savannah  (C.  C.) . 
Savannah  (71st)... 
Shaws  Meadow... 

Simpson  

Snow  Hill  

Spring  Hill  

Stedman  

St.  Mark.  

St.  Paul  


Persia  M.  Gibbs,  R.  4,  New  Bern  

Lilla  Smith,  Vanceboro  

Rosa  Keyes,  Vanceboro  

Walker  Ryder,  James  City   

Harriett  Lawrence,  R.,  New  Bern  

Mary  Daniels,  Bachelor  

Ruth  Adams,  R.  4,  New  Bern  

G.  L.  Harper,  Dover  

Ansley  D.  Smith,  11  N.  Burn  St.,New  Bern 
Edna  Tucker,  33  Carroll  St.,  New  Bern... 

Sarah  Edwards,  R.  4,  New  Bern  

E.  L.  Brown,  Grifton   

Araminta  Garrett,  R.,  New  Bern...  

John  R.  Hill,  Vanceboro   

J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern   

Mrs.  W.  B.  Mumford,  New  Bern  

Lena  A.  Wood,  Box  263,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Janie  Gant  Bugg,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Ethel  DeVane,  Fayetteville  

Chas.  H.  Thigpen,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Chloriena  Herring,  Fayetteville,  R.  5.. 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Raiford,  Fayetteville,  R.  4., 

Blanche  Adams,  Fayetteville,  Box  565  

Doris  Allison,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Magoba  Adams,  Fayetteville  

E.  A.  Armstrong,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Henrietta  Moore,  Fayetteville,  R.  2.. 

Ehner  P.  McMillan,  Fayetteville,  R.  1  

Lucretia  Williams,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Waddell,  Fayetteville  

Nathanael  McGuire,  Fayetteville  

Woodrow  McKoy,  Fayetteville,  R.  6  

Laura  T.  Mitchell,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Pinkey  McMillan,  Fayetteville,  R.  1. 

Wm.  K.  Fleming,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Katie  M.  Webb,  Fayetteville  

Mary  Ann  Dancy,  Fayetteville   

Margaret  McKoy,  Fayetteville,  R.  1  

Susie  Evans,  Fayetteville,  R.  4..   

J.  Franklin  Drake,  Fayetteville   

John  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Fayetteville   

Louise  Lockamy,  Godwin  

Annie  W.  Crump,  Fayetteville  

Nellie  Mae  Smith,  Godwin  

Eva  Mae  Slater,  Fayetteville,  R.  4  

Thelma  Black,  Fayetteville..   

Mrs.  Eunice  Sherman,  Fayetteville  

Roscoe  C.  Simmons,  Fayetteville.  

Mrs.  Lorena  G.  Coppage,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Chavis,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Mabel  Douglas,  Fayetteville   , 

Mrs.  Louretta  Wood,  Fayetteville,  R.  4  

Velva  S.  McNatt,  Fayetteville,  R.  6  

Mrs.  Edith  Dupree,  Fayetteville,  R.  4  

Mrs.  Meta  Evans,  Fayetteville   


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


II-A  1938 


II-A  1925 


II-A  1936 
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Numbsr 
Teachers 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

and 
Principals 

Name  of  School 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

CUMBERLAND: 

1  

South  River  

Mrs.  Nora  W.  Beebe,  Fayetteville  

NS 



3 

Thelmer  Siler,  Fayetteville  

NS 



4 

Wade 

NS 

2  

Willis  Creek..  

Mrs.  Martha  Merrick,  Fayetteville  

NS 

Fatetteville: 

13  

E.  E.  Smith   

I-A 

1930* 

17  

Newbold  

I-A  1936 

12  

Edward  Evaos.  

SeUna  Melvin  

NS 



Mrs.  Alice  B.  Brown,  Coinjock  

NS 

7  

Currick  Co.  Tr  

NS 

II-A 

1932 

3 

frrpiTArv 

rt^rti  Ttipt.  TTpYfnll  Rnlnpn  (rrpcrnrv 

NS 

3  

Mrs.  Ernestine  W.  Fulford,  Jarvisburg  

NS 

5  

Moyock  

Sherman  J.  Williams,  Moyock  

NS 

DARE: 

4  

S.  C.  Bethea,  Manteo  

NS 

NS 

3  

H.  N.  Sullivan,  Lexington  

NS 

2 

NS 

2  

Petersville  

Frances  Farrington,  Lexington  

NS 

1  

Reedy  Creek   

Mrs.  N.  B.  Roan,  Lexington  

NS 

1 

NS 

2  

Union  Southmont  

Ananias  Evans,  Lexington  

NS 

Lexington: 

Dunbar   

A.  B.  Bingham,  Lexington  

n-B  1934 

II-A 

1929 

Thomasville: 

E.  L.  Peterson,  Thoinasville   

NS 

II-B 

1933 

DAVIE: 

1  

Louise  Howell,  Mocksville  

NS 

1  

Cedar  Creek   

Rubye  Hunt,  Mocksville  

NS 

Chinquapin   

NS 

1  

Jamestown   

Norman  Carter,  Mocksville  

NS 

1  

Liberty   

Fannie  McCallum,  Mocksville  

NS 





1  

Maine  

Vallie  L.  Scott,  Mocksville   

NS 

6  

Mocksville  

G.  V.  McCalium,  Mocksville   

NS 

NS 

1  

Mt.  Zion  No.  1  

Gladys  Walters,  Mocksville    

NS 

1  

Mt.  Zion  No.  2   

NS 

2 

NS 

1  

Piney  Grove  

Adelaide  Smoot,  Mocksville   

NS 

^  

Poplar  Springs.  

Lilly  Gaddy,  Mocksville   

NS 

1  

St.  Johns  

L.  M.  Onque,  Mocksville  

NS 

1  

Steel's  Fork   

Lucy  Dulin,  Mocksville  

NS 

^  

Turner's  Grove   

NS 

TXTTTIT  TXT- 

DUrLlN: 

6  

Robt.  A.  Merritt,  Mt.  Olive  

NS 

NS 

7  

NS 

NS 

9.. 

J.  F.  E.  Normile,  Faison  

NS 

II-B 

1927 

7 

J.  E.  Cromartie,  Kenans ville  

NS 

II-B 

1933 

4  

H.  E.  Williams,  Magnolia   

NS 

NS 

9 

C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace   

NS 

II-B 

1938 

11  

NS 

II-A 

1928 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


DURHAM: 

Hampton  

Little  River   

Marksham's  Chapel. 
Mill  Grove  


Pearsontown  

Rocky  Knoll  

Rougemont  

Russell  

Union  

Woods  

Durham: 

East  End-  

East  Durham... 

Hickstown  

Hillside  Park... 
Jas.  A.  Whitted. 

Lyon  Park  

W.  G.  Pearson.. 
Wall  town  


EDGECOMBE: 

Acorn  Hill  

Battleboro  

Bellamy  

Bricks  

Chincapin  

Coakley  

Coker   

Dixon  

Draughan  

Friendship  

Harry  Knight... 

Hester  

Hickory  Hill  

Hickory  View  

Keech  

Kingsboro  

Lancaster  

Lawrence  

Living  Hope  

Logsboro  

Marks  Chapel  

Moores  Crossing. 

Mt.  Olive.  

Oak  Grove  

Otter  Creek  

Pinetops  

Pitt  No.  1..  

Pitt  No.  2  

Pittman  Grove... 

Providence  

Roberson  

Sparta  

St.  Luke  

Wells....  

Whites  Chapel... 
Willow  Grove  


Mrs.  Mamie  Dawson,  Durham  

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham  

Maude  Turrentine,  Durham  

E.  L  Hill,  Durham  

Mrs.  Mabel  Strudwick,  Durham  

F.  D.  Curry,  Durham  

J.  M.  Jones,  Bahama  

Erwin  Johnson,  Durham   

Lillie  M.  Rogers,  Durham  

Mrs.  Minerva  Evans,  Durham  

Mrs.  Addie  C.  Gatewood,  Durham. 


F.  D.  Marshall,  Durham. 

F.  G.  Burnett,  Durham.. 

J.  L.  White,  Durham  

W.  G.  Pearson,  Durham.. 

G.  A.  Edwards,  Durham. 

N.  A.  Cheek,  Durham  

E.  D.  Mickle,  Durham... 
Cora  T.  Russell,  Durham. 


Etta  Haywood,  Tarboro  

R.  0.  Kornegay,  Battleboro  

A.  B.  Whitlock,  Whitakers  

J.  W.  Wiley,  Bricks  

Lillian  McCoy,  Conetoe  

F.  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  Tarboro  

Flossie  Parker,  Tarboro  

Naomi  Newby,  Tarboro  

Annie  Lyons,  Whitakers  

Addie  Grant,  Rocky  Mount  

Mary  Perry,  Tarboro  

Georgia  Mullen,  Pinetops  

M.  B.  BuUuck,  Pinetops  

Rora  B.  Smith,  Rocky  Mount  

Geo.  D.  Hawkins,  Tarboro  

Moses  Williams,  Rocky  Mount — 

Marion  Beasley,  Pinetops  

Emma  Grant,  Tarboro  

Nolan  Little,  Macclesfield  

Janie  Elliott,  Tarboro...  

Marguerite  Wimberly,  Battleboro. 

Mary  P.  Mack,  Tarboro  

Inez  Swann,  Rocky  Mount  

Alice  Hines,  Rocky  Mount  

Effie  Saunders,  Macclesfield  

R.  B.  Taylor,  Pinetops  

Emma  Anthony,  Macclesfield  

Beulah  Griffin,  Macclesfield  

Maggie  Chase,  Rocky  Mount  

P.  B.  BuUuck,  Rocky  Mount  

S.  A.  GUliam,  Bethel  

Mrs.  L.  H.  Cotton,  TarbOro  

Bertha  Williams,  Tarboro  

Katherine  Whitley,  Elm  City  

Theodosia  Johnson,  Speed  

Lula  Sailman,  Whitakers  


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
II-B 
II-A 

NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


1936 
1936 


II-A  1934 


I-AA*  1923 


II-A  1922 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


EDGECOMBE: 
Wimberly  

Tarboro: 

Colored  

Princeville  

FORSYTH: 
Brookstown  

Brushy  Fork  

Carver  

Clemmons  

Hairston  --. 

Hope  

Kernersville  

Little  Yadkin  

Oak  Grove  

Old  Richmond... 

Pine  Grove  

Reynolds  

Rural  HaU  

Walker  town  

Winston-Salem: 

Atkins  H.  S  

Columbia  Heights 
Columbia  Heights 

Fourteenth  St  

Kimberly  Park... 
Woodland  Ave... 

FRANKLIN: 

Buffalo  

Cedar  Rock  

Cedar  St  

Cross  Roads  

Eagle  Rock  

Ford's  Chapel  

Franklin  Training 

Gethsemane  

Gillfield.  

Hayes  

Haywoods  

Jones  Hill  

Lettuce  Hall  

Liberty  

Little  Mill  

Little  Zion  

Locust  Grove  


Beatrice  Somerville,  Battleboro  

W.  A.  Pattillo,  Tarboro  

S.  V.  Brown,  Tarboro  

W.  E.  Henderson,  1308  N,  Jackson  Ave., 

Winston-Salem    

Mrs.  Annie  Rivera,  1635  E.  14th  St., 

Winston-Salem  

E.  E.  Hill,  1422  Hattie  Ave.,  Winston- 
Salem    

Marion  Faulkner,  Box  107,  Winston-Salem 

Annie  Beck,  Rural  Hall    

J.  C.  Young,  1222  E.  14th  St., 

Winston-Salem    

W.  R.  Anderson,  700  W.  25th  St., 

Winston-Salem   

Mrs.  Carrie  Good,  823  Ridge  Ave., 

Winston-Salem  

Carrie  Rickert,  1031  Highland  Ave., 

Winston-Salem   

DoUye  Patterson,  111  N.  Trade  St., 

Winston-Salem   

J.  H.  Yarborough,  1009  N.  Highland  Ave., 

Winston-Salem  

Lovie  Eaton,  2312  N.  Cherry  St., 

Winston-Salem  

G.  W.  Allen,  811  Hickory  St., 

Winston-Salem    

Mrs.  Edmonia  Henderson,  1308  N. 

Jackson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem  

J.  A.Carter,  Winston-Salem  

A.  H.  Anderson,  Winston-Salem  

Mrs.  Lillian  Williams,  Winston-Salem  

U.  S.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem   

J.  W.  Paisley,  Sr.,  Winston-Salem  

R.  W.  Brown,  Winston-Salem.   

Arthur  Williams,  Louisburg  

Athalee  White,  Louisburg  

Readie  Harris,  Louisburg  

Maggie  Fogg,  Louisburg  

Josephine  Ridley,  Louisburg  

Lucy  Yarboro,  Louisburg  

C.  A.  Harris,  Louisburg    

0.  W.  Harris,  Zebulon  

Betty  Thomas,  Louisbiirg  

Mabel  Yarborough,  Louisburg  

Mamye  J.  Hawkins,  Kittrell   

Addie  Perry,  Spring  Hope  

Zollie  Hill,  Franklinton...  

Annie  Holden,  Youngsville  

Ellen  Alston,  Louisburg...   

Virginia  Ricks,  Youngsville  

Joseph  Strickland,  Kittrell   


NS 


NS 
NS 


NS 

NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


I-B  1924 


NS 


I-AA*  1919- 


II-A  1933- 
NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


FRANKLIN: 

Long  Grove  

Maple  Springs... 

Mapleville  

Mitchell  

Mt.  Grove  

Nib  Thomas  

Oak  Grove  

Oak  Level  

Oak  Ridge  

O'Day  

Perrys  

Phelps   

PUot  

Red  Oak  

Rock  Springs  

Rocky  Ford  

Royal  

Shady  Grove  

Walnut  Grove... 

White  Pine  

Youngsville  

Franklinton: 
Albion  Academy. 

Concord  

Copeland-Perry.. 

Katesville  

Kinches  

Mt.  Olivet  

Person  Graded... 
Wilders  

GASTON: 

Beaver  Dam  

Belmont  

Bessemer  City... 

Bethel  

Cramerton  

Crowders  Creek.. 

Dallas  

Fancy  HiU  

Jackson  Knob — 
Lincoln  Academy. 

Lowell  

Lucia  

Lucky  

Mauney   

Mt.  Holly  

Mt.  Zion  

Neeleys  Grove... 
Pleasant  Ridge... 

Rankintown  

Ranlo  

Sinai  

Springfield  

Trinity  

Chebrtville: 
John  Chavis  


Earlie  Brodie,  Louisburg  

Duval  W.  Purefoy,  Youngsville  

Carrie  Young,  Louisburg  

M.  E.  Neil,  Franklinton  

Susie  Rod  well,  Henderson   

Sarah  Williams,  Louisburg  

Lucy  Simmons,  Louisburg  

Arnetta  Brodie,  Youngsville..  

Jas.  McKnight,  Louisburg  

Burnalle  Hayes,  Louisbarg  

E.  J.  Wilson,  Louisburg...  

Novella  Crudup,  Louisburg   

Wyomia  Perry,  Spring  Hope  

Alice  Taylor,  Youngsville  

Euralee  Alston,  Louisburg..  

Gertie  Alston,  Louisburg  

Euralee  Smith,  Louisburg   

Lurepena  Emerson  Alston,  Louisburg . 

Elizabeth  White,  Louisburg  

Helen  Strickland,  Louisburg   

Franklin  Holt,  Youngsville.  

J.  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton  

H.  T.  McFadden,  Franklinton  

R.  J.  Campbell,  Franklinton  

H.  Rose  Sills,  Franklinton  

Ora  Lee  Holden,  Franklinton  

T.  J.  Young,  Franklinton  

Carrie  Hawkins,  Franklinton   

M.  C.  Person,  Franklinton  

Melissa  L.  Mauney,  Bessemer  City... 

C.  J.  B.  Reid,  Belmont   

C.  B.  Stewart,  Bessemer  City..  

T.  E.  Grier,  Mt.  Holly  

Edith  C.  Hall,  Cramerton..  

Mary  H.  Reeves,  Gastonia,  R  

C.  F.  Gingles,  Dallas  

Lula  Montgomery,  Dallas  

Leah  W.  Elder,  Gastonia,  R  

S.  L.  Parham,  Jr.,  Kings  Mountain,  R 

E.  D.  Wilson,  Lowell  

Annie  P.  Gibson,  Mt.  Holly  

Leoma  C.  Simrel,  Stanley  

Isabel  Mauney,  Bessemer  City  

A.  M.  Rollins,  Mt.  Holly..   

Edith  Parker,  Gastonia,  R  

Lula  C.  Davis,  Belmont  

R.  H.  Wellman,  Gastonia  

Frenzola  R.  Cousar,  Mt.  Holly  

Dora  R.  Humphrey,  Gastonia,  R.  2... 

Mabel  A.  Boyce,  Gastonia,  R  

Verna  L.  Humphrey,  Stanley  

Dorothy  A.  Webber,  Gastonia  

W.  H.  Greene,  Cherry ville  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


GASTON: 
Gastonia: 

Highlands   

GATES: 

Aerial   

Ballard  

Beautiful  White  Oak. 

Buckland  

Corapeake   

Flat  Branch  

Gates  Training  

Hinton  Grove  

Hobbsville  

Hudgins  Branch  

Jones   

Kee's  Fork  

Kellogg  

Middle  Swamp  

Milley  Bridge  

Newberry  

Reids  Grove  

Roduco   

Rooks  -  

Stoney  Branch  

Willow  Branch  


GRAHAM: 
(None) 

GRANVILLE: 

Berry  Gold  

Background  

Bragg  

Brassfield  

Bullock  

Creedmoor  

Culbreth  

Gela  — . 

Greenfield  

Greenwood  

Grissom  

Knapp  of  Reeds 

Lyons  

Micheals  

Mountain  

Mt.  Vernon  

North  Side  

Pettiford  

Poplar  Hill  

Providence  

Reedy  Branch.. 

Stovall  

Tally  Ho  

Winston  

Young  Zion  

Oxford: 

Antioch  

Belltown  


L  C.  Tillman,  Gastonia. 


Laura  J.  Williams,  Gates  

Adell  Smith,  Eure  

Clara  B.  Drew,  Gatesville... 

Evelyn  Hunter,  Gates  

E.  W.  Spence,  Corapeake  

Willie  M.  Bright,  Gatesville. 

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury  

Rosa  B.  Riddick,  Gatesville.. 

Helen  Moore,  Hobbsville  

Pauline  Rascoe,  Sunbury  

Emma  Riddick,  Sunbury  

Wm.  T.  WaUace,  Hobbsville. 
William  Beaman,  Sunbury... 
W.  N.  Douglas,  Corapeake.. 

Addie  L,  Hall,  Gatesville  

Ruth  Everrett,  Gates  

Virginia  Dunston,  Gatesville. 
Reba  M.  Riddick,  Roduco... 

Thelma  Hall,  Gates  

Enmaa  Jenkins,  Gates  

Rosa  Gibbs,  Hobbsville  


Sonny  S.  Davis,  Stovall  

Lucretia  Harris,  Oxford,  R  

Mellicent  G.  Davis,  Franklinton 
Anna  C.  Ridley,  Louisburg,  R... 
Hattie  Norwood,  Oxford,  R.  3.. 

G.  C.  Hawley,  Creedmoor  

Ludie  B.  Greene,  Creedmoor  

NeU  Burwell,  Oxford,  R.  5  

Alsie  Crews,  Oxford  

Maud  Lassiter,  Virgilina,  Va.... 

Hattie  Hicks,  Oxford,  R.  5  

Addie  Howard,  Stem  

Patsey  Bridges,  Smithfield  

Olivia  Taylor,  Stovall  

Beatrice  Wilson,  Stovall  

Lorena  Suitt,  Stem   

Verna  Williams,  Fayetteville  

Lula  McGee,  Oxford,  R.  3  

Mrs.  T.  J.  Young,  Franklinton.. 

Pearl  Tilley,  Oxford  

Leola  H.  Cotton,  Durham  

Frances  Howard,  Oxford  

Ruth  Davis,  Oxford,  R.  4  

Ida  Johnson,  Oxford....  

Carrie  Pettiford,  Oxford,  R.  5... 

Mrs.  Malinda  Brooks,  Oxford... 
B.  G.  WiUiamson,  Oxford  


II-B  1936 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Oxford: 

Bryan's  Hill  

Colored  Graded . . . 
Colored  Orphanage 

Cozart  

Fairport  

Huntsville  

Lewis  — 

Mary  Potter  

Oak  Grove  

Olive  Grove  

Salem  

GREENE: 

Albrittons  , 

Arba  

Best  Chapel  

Browntown..  

Friendship  

Greene  Co.  Tr  

Grimsley  

Harpers  Chapel  

Hookerton  

Invitation  

Jason  

Knox  

Lindell  

Patricks  Chapel  

Pauls  Chapel  

Red  HiU  

Shine  

Watery  Branch  

Zachariah  

GUILFORD: 

Bass'  Chapel  

Beulah  

Brown  Summit  

Climax  

East  White  Oak.... 

Florence  

Goshen   

Gibsonville  

Jackson  

Mt.  Zion   

North  Washington. 

Oak  Springs  

Oak  Ridge  

Poplar  Grove  

Sedalia   

Summerfield  

John  W.  Woody  

Gheensboro: 

Dudley  

Jacksonville  

Jonesboro..  

Charles  H.  Moore. . 

J.  C.  Price  

Terra  Cotta  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Lessie  Anderson,  Oxford  

J.  W.  Hall,  Oxford  

Mrs.  Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford... 

Ethel  Jones,  Oxford  

Mrs.  MoUie  Peace,  Oxford  

Mrs.  Mary  Hicks,  Oxford  

Bessie  B.  Jones,  Oxford  

H.  S.  Davis,  Oxford  

Beatrice  Lassiter,  Oxford  

Mrs.  Lelia  R.  Short,  Oxford... 
Mrs.  Annie  H.  Billows,  Oxford  . 


Martha  Parker,  Snow  Hill,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Roberta  Harper,  Snow  Hill,  R. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Blount,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3.. 

Willie  Joyner,  Ayden,  R.  1  

H.  P.  Holley,  Snow  Hill.  R.  2  

L.  H.  Smith,  Snow  Hill  

J.  C.  Brown,  Ayden,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Inez  Chestnutt,  Farmville  

G.  M.  Williams,  Hookerton  

Wm.  Jones,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

J.  W.  Joyner,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Vivian  Moore,  Farmville  

Mrs.  Maude  Williams,  Stantonsburg. 

Isaac  Jordon,  Farmville  

Mrs.  Narcissus  Evans,  Walstonburg. 

G.  W.  Joyner,  Hookerton  

Ruth  Hill,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

Mary  Joyner,  Hookerton,  R.  1  

Raymond  Morris,  Walstonburg  


Mattie  Roberts,  Greensboro..  

Mrs.  Mattie  Moffit,  Liberty  

M.  M.  Daniels,  Brown  Summit  

Mrs.  Mary  Manly,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Nannie  Bynum,  Greensboro  

J.  Earl  Whitley,  High  Point,  R.  1... 

F.  B.  Morris,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

C.  0.  Howell,  Gibsonville-  

Mrs.  Margaret  Beavers,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Avery,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Eunice  Cotton,  Greensboro  

Gonzalo  D.  Tillman,  Greensboro  

Ada  M.  Tonkins,  Summerfield  

Mrs.  Beatrice  Jones,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Beatrice  Coles,  Greensboro  

C.  M.  Winchester,  Sunamerfield  

G.  P.  Franklin,  Guilford  


J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Gladys  Wood,  Greensboro. 

J.  S.  Leary,  Greensboro  

Willie  Green,  Greensboro  

A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensboro.  

T.  W.  Cowan,  Pomona  


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary^ 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary^ 


Greensboro: 

Washington  Primary.. 

Washington  Grammar 
High  Point: 

Fairview   

Leonard  St  

William  Penn  

HALIFAX: 

Airlie  

Albert  Tillery  

Bear  Swamp  

Bells...  

Chesnut  

Dawson  

Draper   

Eastman  

Eden   

Edgewood  

Everetts  

Fries    

Goldmine  

Hardee  

Harrison   

Haywood  

Hobgood  

HoUister  

Ita   

Lebanon.  

Light  Neck   

Littleton  

Log  Chapel  

London  

Mary's  Chapel  

McDaniel   

Mt.  Gilbert   

Mullens  

Norfleet   

Piney  Grove  

Pleasant  Grove  

Pleasant  Hill  

Print  

Quanquay..  

Sam's  Head   

Scotland  Neck  

Shady  Grove   

SUver  Hill  

Spell  Branch  

Springfield  

St.  Luke  

Tabron   

Terrapin.  

Ward  

Weavers  

Weymon  

Whitakers  Chapel  

White  Oak  

Whites  Cross  Road... 


Mrs.  Mamie  Scarlette,  Greensboro. 
W.  L.  Jones,  Greensboro  


Mytrolene  Graye,  High  Point. 

S.  S.  Whitted,  High  Point  

S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point.... 


Donidee  Thorne,  Airlie  

Robert  Hannon,  Enfield  

Bettie  Bailey,  Littleton  

Ruth  Taylor,  Scotland  Neck  

C.  C.  Clark,  Tillery  

Edwin  Patterson,  Scotland  Neck  

C.  E.  Bailey,  Enfield  

W.  A.  Holmes,  Enfield  

Luther  Gilliard,  Enfield  

Gladys  Williams,  Littleton  

Fred  Peyton,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Virgil  Meekins,  Tillery    

D.  A.  Johnson,  Littleton  

Dorothy  Hardy,  Enfield   

Margaret  Fields,  Enfield..  

Ruth  Fields,  Enfield   

L.  A.  Wilson,  Hobgood   

Willard  Wooten,  HoUister   

Tetrizennia  Nicholson,  Enfield  

Annie  Shearin,  Halifax..   

J.  M.  Daniel,  Scotland  Neck  

A.  L.  Finch,  Littleton  

Ruby  Tillery,  Enfield   

Johnston  Harris,  Littleton   

Irene  Shaw,  Scotland  Neck  

Fargon  Berry,  Enfield  

Carrie  Anthony,  Scotland  Neck  

F.  P.  Shields,  Scotland  Neck  

A.  F.  Wilder,  Scotland  Neck  

Iowa  Johnston,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Frankie  B.  Myrick,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Viola  Pittman,  Roanoke  Rapids  

C.  J.  Jones,  Littleton   

Maude  Exum,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Leonidas  Haywood,  Palmyra  

Arthur  Dees,  Scotland  Neck  

Julius  Shields,  Tillery  

Mary  Wilkins,  Enfield   

Louise  Myrick,  Enfield  

Dandee  Clark,  Littleton  

Addie  Clark,  Littleton   

Lillie  Brown,  Littleton  

Alice  Williams,  Airlie  

V.  M.  Ancrum,  Enfield  

Alice  Williams,  Littleton..  

P.  D.  Hardy,  Enfield  

Mollie  Collins,  Enfield   

C.  G.  Avent,  Enfield  

N.  L.  Smith,  Scotland  Neck  


[II-A  1930 


II-A  1930 
II-A  1930 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


HALIFAX: 
Enfield: 

Enfield  

Roanoke  Rapids: 

John  A.  Chaloner. 
Weldon: 

Allen's  Grove  

Diololia  

Halifax  

Halifax  Training. 

Little  Zion  

Pea  Hill  

Tillery's  Chapel. . 

Twilight  

White  HiU  


HARNETT: 

Angier  ., 

Beaver  Dam  

Bethlehem  

Cedar  Grove  

Chalybeate  

Chapel  HiU  

Coats  

Cokesbury  

Creeksville  

Davis  Chapel  

Duncan  

Erwin  

Harnett  Training. 

Johnsonville  

Killingsford  

Maple  Grove  

McKay  

McLean's  Chapel. 
Mineral  Springs.. 

Mt.  Cannel  

Mt.  Pisgah  

Norrington  - 

Murchison  

Paradise  

Ridge  way  .- 

Rowland  

Seminole  

Smith  Grove  

Turlington  

Walker  

Shawtown  


HAYWOOD: 
Waynes\Tlle. 

Canton: 
Reynolds  


HENDERSON: 

Brickton  

Edneyville  

East  Flat  Rock. 


Montera  Davis,  Enfield. 


D.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids. 


Mrs.  Leona  Pittman,  Weldon  

Mrs.  Florence  Arrington,  Weldon. 

W.  B.  Da%Ts,  Weldon   

E.  G.  Hubert,  Weldon   

Sadie  Hawkins,  Weldon  

Jas.  Johnson,  Weldon  

Julian  Lyon,  Weldon  

Mrs.  Susie  Matthews,  Weldon... 
Ruth  Edwards,  Weldon...  


John  Campbell,  Angier   

Chas.  E.  Forte,  Erwin,  R.  1   

L.  F.  Thorne,  Fuquay  Springs  

John  Humphrey,  Lillington   

Cassie  E.  Spence,  Chalybeate  Springs  

Beatrice  Speed,  Broadway   

Henry  M.  Stuart,  Coats  

Mary  M.  Williams,  Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1. 

C.  L.  Walker,  Manchester  

Ida  M.  Wright,  Erwin,  R.  1   

Anne  D.  Drane,  Holly  Springs,  R.  1  

Clinton  D.  Crowe,  Erwin   

J.  T.  Turner,  Dunn   

Freeman  Ledbetter,  Pineview  

Nellie  D.  Byrdsol,  Erwin,  R.  1  

Raeford  Sampson,  Dunn,  R.  4  

Carrie  B.  McKoy,  Lillington   

Lesley  H.  Parker,  Lillington   

Louise  B.  McLean,  Jonesboro  

Mabel  W.  Ray,  Ch'eT  Hills   

Victor  Blackburn,  Erwin,  R.  1  

H.  M.  DeVane,  Lillington,  R.  2  

Lake  Erie  Ferguson,  Olivia   

Mary  Watson,  Broadway   

J.  E.  Marks,  Jonesboro,  R.  3   

Lucius  Hampton,  Coats,  R.  1   

Wilma  S.  Prince,  Jonesboro  

Petie  Massey,  Dunn..   

Helen  BjTdsol,  Coats,  R   

Mary  McLean,  Lillington   

J.  S.  Spivey,  Lillington   


Thomas  Kilgore,  Waynesville. 
Bartholomew  Martin,  Canton. 


Mary  Hanberry,  Fletcher  

Edna  C.  BeU,  Edneyville  

Gustava  Robinson,  E.  Flat  Rock. 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


HENDERSON: 
Hendersonville: 
Colored   

HERTFORDt 

Ahoskie  

Archertown  

Ben  Lewis  

Brown   

Catherine  Haynes 

Court  House  

Everett  

Harrellsville  

Mapleton  

Mill  Neck  

Mt.  Sinai  

Murfreesboro  

New  Hope  

Pleasant  Plains... 

Sign  Board  

St.  Johns  

Star  College  

Union  -  

Vaughantown  

Walden  

Waters  Training.. 
Watford  Grove... 
White  Oak  - 

HOKE: 

Ashley  Heights... 

Bowmore  

Bridges  Grove... 

Buffalo  - 

Burlington  

Cedar  Grove  

Edinburg  

Freedom  

Friendship  

Frye's  

Evergreen  

Laurel  Hill  

Lilly's  Chapel  

McFarland  

Millsides  

New  Hope  

Peachmont  

Piney  Bay  

Rock&h  - 

Shady  Grove  

St.  John's  

Timberland  

White  Oak  

Upchurch  

HYDE: 

California  

Car-Mliir  

County  Training-. 


Principal  and  School  Address 


W.  M,  Robinson.  Hendersonville. 

H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie..  

Earl  Brown,  Ahoskie   

Amanda  Cherry,  Cofield  

Ida  Scott,  Ahoskie  -.. 

Lavinia  Harrell,  Winton  

Cora  Ramsaw,  Winton  

Fannie  Vaughan,  Murfreesboro... 

Percy  Lassiter,  Harrellsville  

Hattie  Everett,  Ahoskie  

Edgar  Harrell,  Franklin,  Va  

Dallas  Spruill,  Como   

Geo.  T.  Rouson,  Murfreesboro... 
Josephine  Valentine,  Harrellsville. 

Ardelle  Garrett,  Ahoskie  

E.  T.  Catling,  Cofield  - 

Mollie  Watson,  Cofield  

Dounia  Hill,  Ahoskie  

Theo.  Hall,  Ahoskie   

Gladys  Lawrence,  Murfreesboro. . 

Mrs.  Fannie  Sawyer,  Ahoskie  

H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton  

Ila  Butler,  Ahoskie   

Virginia  Jones.  Winton  

Estella  Graham,  nshley  Heights.. 

W.  C.  Campbell,  Miaxton  

Garfield  Coleman,  Shannon  

Joseph  McLaughlin,  Red  Springs. 
Jas.  H.  Chalmers,  Red  Springs... 

Ida  B.  Leggette,  Raeford  

Mary  McLaughlin,  Red  Springs.. 

Alexander  Geddie,  Raeford  

Fred  Anders,  Raeford   

Carrie  Adams,  Vass,  R.  2  

Docia  Treadwell,  Vass,  R.  2  

G.  R.  Harrington,  Lumber  Bridge. 

Hancie  M.  Shipman,  Maxton  

Eliza  M.  Bannerman,  Raeford  

John  Mumford,  Red  Springs  

L.  V.  Evans,  Timberland  

Ida  McDuffie,  Raeford...  

Lillian  D.  Gleaves,  Red  Springs... 

Bertha  K.  Purdie,  Rockfish  

Joseph  Drake,  Raeford  

Thomas  McLaughlin,  Red  Springs, 

Vera  Wilkerson,  Timberland  

T.  V.  Williams,  Raeford  

D,  P.  Scurlock,  Raeford   

Marietta  Wilson,  Swan  Quarter... 

James  H.  Hardy,  Fairfield  

0.  A.  Peay,  Scranton  


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


HYDE: 
Engelhard-Ridge. 

Fairfield  

Green  Hill  

McGowan  

Middleton  

Nebraska  

Rose  Bay  

Scranton  

Slocumb  

St.  Lydia  

Swan  Quarter  

Tiney  Oak  


IREDELL: 

Ardmore  

Bethany  

Brickyard  

Chestnut  Grove.. 

Coddle  Creek.... 

Haywood  Chapel. 

Houstonville  

Moores  Chapel... 

Morrows  Chapel. 

Mount  Vernon... 

New  Hope  

New  Center  

Neiltown  

Pineville  

Piney  Grove  

Poplar  Branch... 

Rocky  Creek  

Rocky  Knoll  

Scotts  

South  IredeU  

Troutman  

Unity  

Mooresville: 

Colored  

Statesville: 

Morningside  


JACKSON: 
Colored  Consolidated. 


JOHNSTON: 

Clayton  

Four  Oaks  

Kenly  

Princeton  

Selma  

Short  Journey. 

Smithfield  

Wilson's  Mills. 


A.  V.  Slade,  Engelhard  

Johnson  E.  Spruill,  Fairfield  , 

Carrie  S.  Whitaker,  Swan  Quarter... 
Margaret  E.  Wilkins,  Swan  Quarter. 

Hattie  E.  Gibbs,  Middleton  

Henrietta  Montague,  Lake  Landing. 

Annie  M.  Bonner,  Swan  Quarter  

Judia  A.  Gray,  Scranton  

W.  J.  Bowser,  Lake  Landing  

Alonza  Slade,  New  Holland  

Evangeline  F.  Clark,  Swan  Quarter.. 
Mary  E,  Weeks,  Swan  Quarter  


JONES: 
Jones  Training. 
Trenton  


Eulalia  Hall,  Box  543,  Statesville  

Estella  Young,  R.  4,  Statesville  

Sadie  Hackett,  Statesville  

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Morrison,  R.  5,  Statesville. 

Quincy  Davidson,  Mooresville  

Margaret  Harris,  Statesville  

Troy  A.  Johnson,  Statesville   

Jo  Evelyn  Hamm,  Statesville  

Harry  T.  Henry,  Mooresville  

Mrs.  Euver  Lee  Mangum,  Statesville  

Leslie  Truesdale,  Statesville  

Beulah  M.  Spann,  Statesville  

J.  A.  Ramseur,  Mooresville   

Mildred  Holt,  R.  1,  Statesville  

Mason  C.  Miller,  R.  4,  Statesville  

Frances  Evans,  Box  41,  Statesville  

Fleecy  M.  Griflin,  Statesville  

J.  D.  Morrison,  Stony  Point  

J.  L.  Hollowell,  Statesville  

Jas.  R.  Walkers,  Statesville  

M.  H.  Harrington,  Statesville   

Wm.  Littlejohn,  Statesville   


Naurice  F.  Woods,  Mooresville. 


Frank  A.  ToUver,  Statesville. 


John  H.  Davis,  Sylva. 


Nixon  L.  Cannady,  Clayton.. 

M.  L.  Wilson,  Four  Oaks  

Paul  Watson,  Kenly  

G.  W.  Bryant,  Selma  

Willard  J.  McLean,  Selma  

Eva  J.  Cooper,  Smithfield  

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield  

Robt.  L.  Holt,  Wilson's  Mills. 


J.  W.  Willie,  PoUocksville.. 
i  C.  C.  Francks,  PoUocksville. 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 

NS 


NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
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Number 

and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

4  

LEE: 

Broadway   

F.  I.  Quick,  Sanford   

NS 

1  

Cumnock   

Georgia  Turner.  Cumnock    

NS 

4  

Jonesboro   

R.  G.  Perry,  Sanford..   

NS 





21  

Lee  Co.  Training  

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford   

II-A  1936 

II-A 

1929 

3 

]\  I  elver   

J.  E.  McMillan,  Sanford.  

NS 





2  

Minter  

NS 





2  

E.  V.  McMillan,  Sanford..  

NS 





5 

Osgood   

NS 





2 

Poplar  Springs   

NS 





1 

Tempting...  

NS 





Sanford: 
(None) 

5  

LENOIR: 

Bank's  Chapel   

Rufus  Flanagan,  Kinston  

NS 





1  

Bear  Creek  

Beatrice  Harper,  LaGrange  

NS 





3 

Booker   

NS 





2  

Essie  L.  Wade,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3   

NS 





2 

Rosabelle  Bryant,  LaGrange...  

NS 





1  

NS 





2  

Dawson  X  Roads.   

NS 





1  

Deep  Bottom  

NS 





2  

Edwards   

NS 





2  

Gilbert's    

Martha  Edwards,  Kinston  

NS 





4 

Grifton  

L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston  

NS 





2  

Heath's    

NS 





2  

Hickory  Grove   

NS 





1  

HuU  Road  

Sara  Davis,  Kinston   

NS 





2 

NS 





13 

E.  B.  Frink,  LaGrange    

NS 

II-A 

1935 

1  

Edith  McDowell,  Kinston  

NS 



— " 

2.  

Autrey  Flowers,  Kinston    

NS 

1  

Parrott    . 

Mildred  Patterson,  LaGrange   

NS 





1  

Pink  Hill  No.  1  

Lucy  B.  Davis,  Pink  Hill   

NS 





1  

Pink  Hill  No.  2  

Nellie  V.  Whitfield,  Pink  Hill   

NS 



 ■ 

2  

Sarah  Vaughn,  LaGrange   

NS 

4 

NS 



2  

Sand  Hill   

Bertram  Hubbard,  Kinston  

NS 



3 

Aaron  Womack,  Kinston..  

NS 



 ' 

1  

Washington   

NS 



2.... 

NS 





2  

Whitleys  Creek   

NS 





2--.. 

NS 



— ~ 

16 

Kinston: 

Adkin  H.  S  

Wm.  McElrath,  Kinston  

NS 

II-A 

1925 

16 

Tower  Hill  

Jas.  H.  Harper,  Kinston  

NS 



6 

Tower  Hill  Annex  

NS 

1 

LINCOLN: 

Mrs.  Luch  Holland,  Lincolnton  

NS 

Mrs.  Derr  McCullough,  Cornelius  

NS 

NS 

Edwards  Grove  

Mrs.  Glen  T.  Spencer,  Vale....  

NS 

Mrs.  Annie  R.  Loritts,  Lincolnton  

NS 

Liberty  Hall  

U.  L.  Whitener,  Iron  Station.  

NS 

Mitchell   

NS 

NS 

2 

Mt.  Vernon   

R.  F.  Moore,  Iron  Station  

NS 

2 

New  Elbethel  .- 

NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


LINCOLN: 

Pinehurst.-.   

Poplar  Springs  

RockffiU   

Southview  

Tucker's  Grove   

Lincolnton: 
Colored   

MACON: 

Chapel    

MADISON: 

Hot  Springs   

Mars  Hill   

MARTIN: 

Bear  Grass   

Bowers   

Briggs    

Burroughs  Spring  Hill  

Coreys  

Cross  Roads  

Dardens    

Everetts  

Gold  Point   

Hamilton   

Keys   

Jamesville  

Jones   

Oak  City   

Parmele  

Piney  Woods   

Poplar  Point  

Robersonville   

Salsbury   

Smith  wick  Creek   

Whitchard  James   

White  Oak  Springs  

Williams  Lower   

Williamston  

Woolards  

McDOWELL: 

Bridge  water  

Dysartville  

Old  Fort  

Vein  Mountain   

Marion: 

Hudgins  

MECKLENBURG: 
Bear  Creek    

Ben  Salem    

Big  Pineville    


Rose  A.  Gaston,  Cherryville,  R.  3  

Nora  M.  Ingram,  Lincolnton   

G.  W.  Moore,  Stanley   

Mary  A.  Donnell,  Lincolnton  

Victor  Sumner,  Lincolnton  

Geo.  E.  Massey,  Lincolnton  

R.  B.  Watts,  Franklin   

Mrs.  J.  E,  Coleman,  Hot  Springs  

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilson,  Mars  Hill  

Elijah  Keys,  Williamston,  R.  5  

J.  M.  Slade,  Oak  City,  R.  1  

W.  V.  Ormond,  Williamston   

W.  Vance  Ormond,  Jr.,  Williamston  

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Stryon,  Jamesville,  R.  2.. 
Rebecca  Everett,  Robersonville,  R.  1 . . . 
John  S.  James,  Plymouth    

F.  A.  Modica,  Robersonville   

Don  G.  Chance,  Robersonville  

Mrs.  E.  B.  Andrews,  Williamston.  

Reuben  Barnes,  Williamston..  

M,  L.  Armistead,  Jamesville  

Noah  W.  Slade,  Palmyra,  R.  1  

Jas.  W.  Grimes,  Oak  City  

W.  C.  Chance,  Parmele    

W.  T.  Alexander,  Williamston  

Geo.  T.  Hill,  Williamston  

E.  G.  Armistead,  Robersonville  

Geo.  T,  Hyman,  Williamston  

Annie  Hassell,  Williamston,  R.  5  

Ralph  A.  Keys,  Hobgood,  R.  2  

Rufus  Gaither,  Williamston  

Hester  A.  Haughton,  Williamston  

E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston   

Alonza  Jones,  Williamston,  R.  2  

Bessie  Griffith,  Nebo,  R.  1   

Rose  Greenlee,  Marion   

B.  W.  Logan,  Old  Fort   

G.  F.  Pead,  Nebo,  R.  1.   

F.  M.  Beaver,  Marion    

Paris  McCorkle,  1111  Beatty's  Ford  Rd 
Charlotte..  • 

Willie  G.  Towns,  425  N.  Caldwell  St., 
Charlotte.    

Marie  Miller,  1230  Beatty's  Ford  Rd., 
Charlotte  


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 


NS 


NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
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Number 

Teachers 

and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

Name  of  School 

Elemen- 
tary 

High 
School 

3 

MECKLENBURG: 

W.  L.  North,  511  E.  Boundary  St., 
Charlotte  

NS 

  — 

3 

Caldwell  

C.  E.  Graham,  Huntersville,  R.  2  

NS 

  — 

4 

Lorenzo  Poe,  Davidson    

NS 

NS 

1 

Ebenezer   

Fannie  Hargrove,  414  Martin  St., 

NS 

  — 

3 

Grier  

Beauregard  Martin,  130  Martin  St., 
Charlotte     

NS 

  — 

3 

Henderson  Grove   

Louise  Haywood,  511  N.  McDowell  St., 
Charlotte...     

NS 

  — 

7 

Hunta-sville  

Isaac  Graham,  Huntersville   

NS 

NS 

1  

Laura  Price,  1215  Beatty's  Ford  Rd., 
Charlotte...  

NS 

  — 

1  

Joe  Reid  

Annie  H.  Hailey,  2020  Oaklawn  Ave., 

NS 



2 

Jonesville  

Bessie  Grant,  727  Snowball  St.,  Charlotte.. 
Irene  Stephens,  2304  Sanders  St.,  Charlotte. 
Bessie  Jamison,  912  E.  First  St.,  Charlotte.. 

NS 

  — 

2 

NS 

  — 

3 

Little  Hope  

NS 

  — 

2 

Long  Creek  

R.  A.  Moore,  300  Flint  St.,  Charlotte  

NS 

  — 

2 

NS 

  — 

4 

Matthews   

J.  H.  Gamble,  2304  Booker  Ave.,  Chariotte. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Johnston,  R.  1,  Charlotte.. 
Junius  K.  Diamond,  808  S.  Graham  St., 
Charlotte   

NS 

1  

Miranda    

NS 

  — 

3 

McClintock  

NS 

  — 

2 

Mt.  Olive  -  

Cornelia  West,  316  Carmel  St..  Charlotte... 
R.  P.  Wyche,  Jr.,  326  W.  6th  St.,  Charlotte. 
A.  P.  Corley,  1012  Fairmont  St.,  Charlotte. 
Bessie  Beatty,  1021  Oaklawn  Ave., 

NS 

  — 

2 
4 

Murkland  

Newell...   

NS 
NS 

  — 

  — 

2 

North  Charlotte  

NS 

  — 

2 

Susan  P.  Prince,  4l4  S.  McDowell  St., 

NS 

  — 

7 

E.  A.  Chisholm,  2413  Sanders  St., 

NS 

NS 

1 

Piney  Grove  

J.  B.  McCain,  612  S.  McDowell  St., 

NS 

  — 

■'- 

7 

Plato  Price    

G.  E.  McKeithen,  529  Beatty's  Ford  Rd., 

NS 



2 

Reid  

Corrie  P.  Chisholm,  2413  Sanders  St., 

NS 



3 

Rockwell  

C.  E.  Moreland,  624  E.  Ninth  St., 
Charlotte  

NS 



1  

Siloame  

Maggie  Moore,  515  Carmel  St.,  Charlotte. . 
W.  C.  Witherspoon,  1912  Oaklawn  Ave., 
Charlotte   

NS 



3 

NS 



1  

Withers  

Ruth  E.  Alexander,  R.  1,  Davidson  

NS 



3 

Vicie  F.  Rann,  Johnson  C.  Smith  Univ., 
Charlotte  

NS 

  — . 

1  

Effie  Beaver,  2025  Oaklawn  Ave., 
Charlotte   

NS 

16  

Charlotte: 

Janye  W.  Hemphill,  Cor.  12th  and 
Alexander  Sts  

NS 

15 

Biddleville   

Sterleta  P.  Sasso,  Mattoon  St  

NS 

21 

I-A  1936 

17 

Beulah  Moore,  Cor.  W.  Hill  and  Poplar  Sts. 

NS 

11 

I-B  1936 

28 

Myers  St  

Mary  A.  Wyche,  S.  Myers  St  

NS 

22 

Second  Ward  High  

J.  E.  Grigsby,  Cor.  1st  and  Alexander  Sts... 
C.  L.  Blake,  Beatty's  Ford  Rd  

I-AA  1924 

13 

W.  Charlotte  High  

NS 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


MITCHELL: 


MONTGOMERY: 

Biscoe   

Candor   

Edwards  

Leaks  

Mt.  Gilead  

Peabody  H.  S  

Pekin  

Powells  

Star   

St.  Stephens  

Wadeville  

Zion  


MOORE: 

Bear  Creek  

Bellview  

Bethlehem  

Berkeley  

Cameron  

Chelsea  

Eagle  Springs  

Haw  Branch  

Longleaf  

Lincoln  Park  

Pinckney  

Putnam  

Mt.  Zion  

Shady  Grove  

Vass   

Vineland  

Wayside  

Zion  Grove..  

Pinehurst: 
Colored  

Southern  Pines: 
W.  Southern  Pines. 

NASH: 

Avent  

Bailey  

Baines   

Battle  .- 

Carter  

Castalia   

Cedar  Grove  

Convention  

Deans   

Devereaux...  

Easonbiirg  

Evans  

Griffins   

Hilliardston  

Jeffreys   


Maude  Moore,  Altapass. 


Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilson,  Biscoe  

Jas.  R.  Parham,  Candor   

Elwood  Tyson,  Candor  

R.  T.  Hoffman,  Troy  

0.  F.  Barnhill,  Troy..  

E.  D.Sinclair,  Troy   

Louis  H.  McRae,  Mt.  Gilead,  R.. 

Mrs.  Marietta  Ryals,  Troy  

Mrs.  Vancie  Carpenter,  Star  

G.  F.  Bruton,  Wadeville  

J.  H.  Blue,  Troy  

Mrs.  Lollie  LeGrand,  Mt.  Gilead. 


Ada  B.  Cook,  Hemp,  R.  2  

Elizabeth  Blaylock,  Hemp,  R.  1... 

Earlene  Cox,  Carthage,  R  

J.  F.  McRae,  Aberdeen  

Guthrie  L.  Turner,  Cameron  

Ernestine  Pride,  Pinehurst  

Priscilla  Person,  Carthage  

John  S.  Person,  Carthage  

Blanche  Barnes,  Hemp,  R.  2  

W.  A.  Gray,  Addor   

S.  G.  Calvert,  Carthage...  

Thos.  C.  Jackson,  Carthage  

Bessie  Barrett,  Cameron,  R.  1  

Tarba  Tillman,  Carthage,  R.  3.... 

Kate  McLaurin,  Vass   

S.  J.  McKethan,  West  End  

Elon  L.  MicKenzie,  Cameron,  R.  1. 
Dora  G.  Dowdy,  Jackson  Springs.. 


H.  0.  Johnson,  Pinehurst  

P.  R.  Brown,  Southern  Pines. 


Lillian  Leach,  Nashville,  R.  1  

G.  S.  Stokes,  Middlesex  

Lula  Wilkins,  Nashville,  R.  2  

Eva  R.  Reed,  Elm  City,  R.  2  

Mary  E.  G.  Reid,  Elm  City,  R.  2... 

Sallie  Arrington,  Castalia  

Rosalie  Andrews,  Nashville,  R.  1  

H.  Y.  Cheek,  Whitakers,  R.  2  

Mabel  Bryant,  Nashville,  R.  2  

Celia  Pettiford,  Spring  Hope,  R.  2... 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich,  517  W.  Thomas  St., 

Rocky  Mount   

Walter  Grant,  Nashville,  R.  1  

Carrie  Hines,  Castalia  

H.  E.  Williams,  Nashville,  R.  1  

W.  D.  Burgess,  419  Atlantic  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount  


NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 

NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification 
and  Date 

Name  of  School 

Elemen* 
tary 

High 
School 

IN  aoh. 

Randolph  Armstrong,  643  Atlantic  Ave., 

NS 

2 

-  ,. 

Logan  Penny,  407  Albemarle  Ave., 

NS 

J 

More  TTill 

NS 

NS 

2 

NS 

18 

II-B  1936 

II-A 

1929 

4 

Aimea  Avani,  oio  lu,  xnos.  oi.,  jvocKy 
Moimt  

NS 

2 

A/fof+io  P    r^QTr    P    0    Sr^rinfT  TTr>r\A 

NS 

2 

Pintc 

T.iif>illii  Pif>L-a    P    0    TKnv  80  WVii+olrnpo 

NS 

1 

TT' folio  Arlomc    700  PoloifrK  TIA 

NS 

4 

TTpIpti  n  SmitVi  TlattlpVifirn  P  9 

NS 

2 

NS 

2 

r  ioaoie  ivitiniyre,  ouu  vjay  oi«, 

NS 

3 

W.  J.  Pretlow,  Whitakers,  R.  1  

NS 

2 

Onrvw  TTill 

Kate  Battle,  Nashville,  R.  1   

NS 

11 

NS 

II-B 

1931 

3 

NS 

2 

Siirrop  TTill 

TToloTi  Tq  +  o    Wiloon    P  1 

NS 

2  

Taybron   

B.  C.  Battle,  Middlesex,  R.  2   

NS 

1 

Taylor   

TT  P   "Wrilt^^Ti  All^i^lrtoov 

NS 

2 

Sara  W.  Richardson,  R.  1,  Spring  Hope  

Mary  Wuliams,  ool  W.  inos.  &t., 

NS 





2 

NS 

4 

Robt.  J.  Johnson,  Whitakers  

NS 

2  

Buena  B.  Simpson,  Bailey,  R.  1   

NS 

16 

Rocky  Moxnn': 
13 .  1 .  w  asniugioii  



I-AA* 

1927 

g 

NS 

19 

II-B  1934 

14 

NS 

4 

S.  Rocky  Mount  

Mrs.  Annie  R.  Williams,  Rocky  Mount  

NS 

Q 

XTTTW  TTA\TrWTi'P. 

Acorn  Branch  

NS 

0 

Castle  Hayne  

Sarah  Wright,  Wilmington  

NS 





c 

East  Wilmington  

NS 

2 

TTii-HoTifl 

NS 

0 

NS 

Middle  Sound   

Mary  McFarland,  Wilmington  

NS 

2  

OakHUl  

Lucille  Lofton,  Wilmington..   

NS 

00 

NS 

QC 

NS 

I-AA* 

1923 

1  Q 

Williston  Primary  

Booker  T.  Washington,  Wilmington  

NS 

0 

2  

Annie  Webber,  Wilmington  

NS 

3 

NORTHAMPTON: 
Allen  Chapel  

Geo.  N.  Reid,  Jackson    . 

NS 

2  

NS 

1  

Ethel  H.  Forest,  Jackson   ... 

NS 

1  

Mrs.  E.  E.  Harris,  Garysburg   

NS 

2  

Branch's  Chapel  

Joanna  Magette,  Rich  Square  

NS 

2 

Brewers  -- 

NS 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


NORTHAMPTON 

Buffalo  .., 

Cool  Springs  

Concord  

Conway  

Cumbo  

Evergreen  

Faithful  Band  

Galatia.  

Garysburg  

Gaston  

Gumberry  

Holly  Grove  

Jackson  

Jonesboro  

Macedonia  

Masons  

Margarettsville — 

Meherrin  

Mt.  Moriah  

Nebo  

Oak  Grove  -. 

Pea  HiU  

Piney  Grove  

Polenta  

Potecasi  

Ransom  

Roanoke  

Seaboard  

Squire  

Taylor's  Mill  

Vultare   

Woodland  

Willis  Hare  

W.  S.  Creecy  

ONSLOW: 

Angola  

Bear  Head  

Belgrade  

Duck  Creek  

Edney  Chapel  

Georgetown  

Gum  Branch  

Haw  Branch  

Hawkside  

Jacksonville  

Marines  

Marshall  Chapel. . 

Richlands  

Silverdale  

Snead's  Ferry  

Swansboro  

Town  Creek  

ORANGE: 

Carr  

Cedar  Grove  

Clark's  Chapel  


W.  H.  Hill,  Garysburg  

E.  P.  Tann,  Garysburg   

Martha  Byrd,  Pleasant  Hill  

A.  A.  Judkins,  Conway  

Corinne  Lassiter,  Rich  Square  

Clara  Wynn,  Rich  Square  

Blanche  Edwards,  Pleasant  Hill.. 

Ruth  Jacobs,  Pendleton  

Robt.  M.  Earl,  Garysburg  

W.  H.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids... 

Eloise  Hexstall,  Pleasant  Hill  

Claude  Drew,  Conway  

J.  M.  Lawrence,  Jackson  

Viola  Mack,  Seaboard   

Margaret  Judkins,  Pendleton  

Mary  Johnson,  Jackson   

J.  L.  Pridgen,  Margarettsville  

Novella  Branch,  Margarettsville. 

Callie  Johnson,  Garysburg  

Bettie  S.  Boone,  Murfreesboro... 

J.  C.  Rice,  Garysburg.,  

Helena  Sykes,  Elams...  

Ada  R.  Tann,  Rich  Square  

Elnora  Melton,  Rich  Square  

Devolia  Gordon,  Woodland  

C.  R.  Paige,  Jackson  

Armittie  Johnson,  Roxobel  

J.N.Gill,  Seaboard.   

Cherry  Clark,  Garysburg  

C.  W.  Young,  Seaboard  

J.  H.  Bullock,  Roanoke  Rapids... 

W.  M.  Jeffries,  Rich  Square  

R.  M.  Darden,  Pendleton  

W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square  

Carrie  Davis,  Maple  Hill  

Ethel  Davis,  Hubert...  

Wm.  James,  Maysville  

Al  Baker,  Duck  Creek   

Annie  R.  Graham,  Richlands  

J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville... 

L.  E.  Park,  Richlands  

Albert  James,  Richlands   

Georgia  Fonville,  Jacksonville — 

Willie  L.  Blount,  Jacksonville  

Julia  Richardson,  Marines  

Agatha  Lavender,  Jacksonville... 

W.  A.  Jordon,  Richlands  

Mary  Newby,  Silverdale  

Eliza  Stanford,  Snead's  Ferry  

Ruby  Pollard,  Swansboro  

W.  F.  Marshburn,  Verona  

Celester  Jones,  Cedar  Grove  

Clementine  Walker,  Cedar  Grove 
Clara  Morrow,  Hillsboro  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


ORANGE: 

Cool  Springs  

Damascus  

Efland  

Fairfield  

Fair  view  

Flat  Rock  

Gravelly  Hill..., 

Grover  

Harmony  

Harvey's  Chapel. 

Hickory  Grove.. 

High  Point  

Hillsboro  

Jordan's  Grove.. 

Merritts  

Morris  Grove  

Piney  Mt  

Poplar  Grove  

Ridge  Road  

Sartin  

St.  Mary's  

Sunnyside  

Wardsville  

White  Oak  

Chapel  Hill: 

Colored  


PAMLICO: 

Arapahoe  

Florence  

Catling's  Creek.. 

Goose  Creek  

Holt's  Chapel  

Keys  

Maribel  

Merritt  

Mesic  

Oriental  

Pamlico  

Pamlico  Training. 

Reelsboro  

Vandemere  


PASQUOTANK: 

Kehukee  

Little  River  

Mill  Pond  

Moses  Temple. -- 

Mt.  Zion  

Palmyra  

Pitts  Chapel  

Ramoth  Gilead... 

St.  Mary's  

Trincolo  

Union  Chapel  

Up  River  

Whiteville  Grove. 
Winslow  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Minnie  Forte,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  2  

Rosa  HoUoway,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1.... 

Robt.  Snipe,  Jr.,  Efland,  R.  2  

Annie  Miles,  Efland  

Julia  E.  Foushee,  Pittsboro,  R.  1  

Alice  Tate,  Mebane,  R.  3  

W.  E.  Hill,  Mebane,  R  

Margaret  Freeland,  Hillsboro,  R.  2... 

Pearl  Caldwell,  Cedar  Grove  

Annie  Whitted,  Hillsboro  

Frances  Snipes,  Chapel  HiU  

Madeline  Jones,  Mebane,  R.  1  

C.  E.  Hester,  Hillsboro  

Odessa  Corbett,  Cedar  Grove,  R.  2... 
Laura  J.  Merritt,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1... 

Jessie  Benton,  Hillsboro  

Willa  E.  Coward,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  2... 

Hassie  V.  Brooks,  Rougemont  

.  Alethea  Burt,  Hillsboro  

Montford  Lewis,  Hillsboro  

Margaret  Ward,  Rougemont  

Ethel  Stanfield,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1  

Lena  Richardson,  University  

Richard  Traynham,  Cedar  Grove  

H.  M.  Holmes,  Chapel  Hill  

J,  T.  Cherry,  Arapahoe  

I.  S.  Williams,  Merritt  

J.  A.  Dixon,  Arapahoe  

Hannah  McDonald,  Grantsboro,  R.... 

W.  H.  Bryant,  Oriental  

Ethel  Patterson,  Bayboro  

Ivory  Wilson,  Cash  Corner  

Charlotte  Lee,  Merritt  

Freddie  Hall,  Mesic  

Hugh  Jenkins,  Oriental  

Cottie  B.  Davis,  Pamlico  

W.  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro  

Mabel  Lee,  New  Bern,  R.  1  

W.  H.  Bryant,  Vandemere   

Ellen  Spellman,  Weeksville,  R.  1  

Erma  Bias,  Weeksville,  R.  1  

R.  R.  Purnell,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4... 
Olivia  Hocutt,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2... 
J.  E.  Armstrong,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1 
Tempy  Tolbert,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3. 
U.  G.  Bembury,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1. 
Mildred  Burton,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3. 
Louise  Riddick,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2.. 

Inez  White,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2  

Alfred  Spellman,  Elizabeth  City,  R.l. 
T.  R.  Lamb,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4.... 

Jessie  Cox,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1  

Caesar  Shields,  Weeksville,  R.  1  


Classificafion 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 
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High 
School 


II-A  1938 


I-B  1931 
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Number 
Tsachors 

and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

9 

PASQUOTANK: 
Elizabeth  City: 

C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City  

17 

P.  W.  Moore   

E.  A.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  City  

8 

Training  School  

S.  D.  Williams,  Elizabeth  City  

2 

PENDER: 

Atkinson  . 

Mrs.  Janie  Bannerman,  Atkinson  

1  

Geneva  Moore,  Burgaw  . 

1  

Whilimina  Lamb,  Burgaw  .  . 

11  

Burgaw   

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw  . 

Helen  Foy,  Currie   . 

1  

Clear  Branch  

Mrs.  Carrie  Ballard,  Burgaw   

1  

Crooked  Run  

Lizzette  Johnson,  Willard  . 

1  

Sabrah  Holmes,  Currie...   

1  - 

Thelma  Brewington,  Atkinson  . 

1  

Mamie  Hand,  Rocky  Point   

1  

Kelly    

Helen  Smith,  Rocky  Point   

1  

Laurel    

Bettye  Farrior,  Willard,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Annie  Carr,  Maple  Hill  

1  

Rebecca  Simpson,  Rocky  Point  ... 

Wm.  Parker,  Rocky  Point...  . 

Love  Grove   

Mrs.  Thelma  McMillan,  Burgaw  

I 

Moore  Place  

Ruth  McKnight,  Burgaw  

1  

Newkirk  Chapel  

Ludia  Dixon,  Wallace,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Lillie  W.  Kenan,  Burgaw...   

1  

1  

Mrs.  Avery  Carr,  Burgaw   

16  

J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point  

1  

Rooks   . 

Miraetta  J.  Bellamy,  Atkinson,  R.  1  

Mrs.  MoUie  Holmes,  907  Red  Cross  St., 

Wilmington  

Rosabel  Shaw,  1114  N.  5th  St.,  Wilmington. 

1  - 

Scotts  Hill  

Sloop  Point   

Still  Bluff   

J  ■-" 

Top  Sail...   

Mrs.  Margaret  Lofton,  Hampstead,  R.  1  

Clora  Ann  Marshburn,  R.  2,  Burgaw.  

1  

1  - 

Vista    

1  

Watha   

3  

Webb  

Valdosia  James,  Maple  Hill  

3  

WUlard  

Mrs.  Lillian  Shaw,  Burgaw   

2-... 

PERQUIMANS 
Bay  Branch   

Mary  E.  Newby,  Winfall,  R  

3 

Bethel   

Albert  T.  Jordan,  Hertford,  R.  1...  

1 

Cedar  HiU  

2 

Chinquapin   

2 

2 

Galatia   

Elnora  C.  Nixon,  Hertford.  R.  3  

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford   

12 

Hertford   

1 

Addie  M.  Hoffler,  Hertford,  R.  3  

Oak  Hill    

Edna  L  Spellman,  Hertford,  R.  3  

8 

Perquimans  Training  

King  A.  WilUams,  Winfall  

2 

Martha  E.  Blanchard,  Hertford   

1 

Saunders  Bottom  

Rosa  E.  Reid,  Hertford  

1 

Willow  Branch    

Henry  E.  Daughtry,  Hertford  

Winslow  Grove  

Mrs.  Cleo  Z.  Felton,  Belvidere  

1 

Mrs.  Dixie  B.  Brothers,  Winfall   1 

Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


PERSON: 

Adam's  Chapel  

Bethel  Hill  

Brown  Hill  

Cedar  Grove  No.  1. 
Cedar  Grove  No.  2. 

Elijah  Grove  

Flat  River  

Flat  Woods  

Fox  School  

Harris  Hill  

Hester's  Grove  

Hyco  Zion  

Lee  Clay  

Lee  Jeffers  

McGhee   

Mill  Creek  

Mt.  Tirzah  

Mt.  Zion  

Olive  Hill  -.. 

Person  Training  

Pettiford  - 

Pine  Hill....  

Queen's  Chapel  

Salem  

Siloam  

St.  James  

Union  Grove  

Winstead's  Grove.. 

Woodburn   

Woodsdale  


PITT: 

Ayden..  

Bethel  

Broad  Branch — 

Bruce  

Burney  

Byniun  

Calico.  

Cedar  Grove  

Cherry  Lane  

Clark's  Neck  

Clemmons  

Corey   

County  Training. 

Cox.   

Dildy's  

Ellis  

English  Chapel... 

Falkland  

Farmville  

Fountain  

Garris   

Grifton  

Haddock...  

Harpers-Pl-PL... 

Harris  

Helen  


Mrs.  Bertha  Brooks.Roxboro  

Thelreg  Jeffers,  Roxboro  

Lucy  A.  Mason,  Semora...  

Mary  A.  Thomas,  Roxboro  

Elma  Woody,  Roxboro   

Clarence  Lytle,  Roxboro  

Roscoe  Brooks,  Woodsdale  

Willie  Roberts,  Timberlake,  R  

Pearl  Nelson,  Roxboro,  R  

Ruth  Jeffers,  Roxboro,  R  

Addie  Graves,  Hurdle  Mills  

Winnie  DeShazo,  Woodsdale,  R... 

Clara  Mitchell,  Roxboro  

Geo.  W.  Thomas,  Roxboro,  R  

B.  J.  Bowman,  Semora,  R   

Mrs.  Cora  Lytle,  Roxboro,  R  

Mrs.  Charlotte  Webb,  Timberlake. 

Lillie  Harris,  Woodsdale   

R.  L.  Hairston,  Roxboro  

H.  L,  Price,  Roxboro  

Jettie  P.  Williams,  Hurdle  Mills... 
Sudie  F.  Villines,  Hurdle  Mills.... 

Mrs.  0.  B.  King,  Roxboro,  R  

Hilma  Satterfield,  Roxboro  

Connie  Hester,  Timberlake  

Virginia  Sneed,  Timberlake  

Lottie  Villines,  Hurdle  Mills  

0.  W.  Hawkins,  Leasburg,  R  

Harvey  Wilson,  Roxboro   

Ellis  W.  Brooks,  Woodsdale  


J.  W.  Ormond,  Ayden  

John  H.  Carraway,  Bethel  

Samuel  M.  Cox,  Farmville,  R.  2  

Lavenia  E.  Latham,  Greenville,  R.  1... 

Sudie  B.  Savage,  Grimesland,  R  

Alfonzo  Winslow,  Farmville,  R.  2  

Delon  Braswell,  Vanceboro,  R.  1  

Selena  Lang,  Greenville,  R   

Herbert  L.  Skinner,  Greenville,  R.  5... 

Rosa  B.  Lane,  Washington,  R   

Matthew  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  4  

Mozella  T.  Burney,  Winterville,  R  

OUen  Dupree,  Grimesland  

Hattie  Forbes,  Ayden  

Cherry  Bell,  Fountain,  R.  2  

Arkanna  Taft,  Winterville,  R  

Laura  S.  Carr,  Winterville,  R.-  - 

Clarence  L.  Bembry,  Falkland  

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville  --  

Chas.  M.  Suggs,  Fountain..   

Stella  Mae  Dixon,  Ayden,  R..  

H.  R.  Reaves,  Grifton  

Chas.  M.  Anderson,  Winterville,  R  

Stephen  A.  Bowe,  Ayden,  R.  3  

Charles  C.  McGlone,  Stokes  

Rebecca  Ellington,  Ayden,  R.  2  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary^ 


PITT: 

Highsmith  

Holly  Hill  

Jones   

Lang  

MUls  

Moye  

Mt.  Zion-Shiloh. 

Nichols  

Oak  Ridge  

Pactolus  

Paul  Chapel  

Piney  Grove  

Post  Oak  

Rock  Spring  

Rogers  

Running  Branch. 

Sallie  Branch  

Shelmerdine  

Shivers  

Simpson  

St.  Peters  

Sweet  Hope  

Warren  Chapel... 

Webb  

Whitehurst  

Winterville  

Zion  Hill  

Greenville: 

Flenaing  St  

Fifth  St  


POLK: 

Coxe   

MelvinHilL... 

Pea  Ridge  

Rosenwald  

Stoney  Knoll.. 
Union  Grove... 

Tryon-Saluda: 
Saluda  Colored. 
Tryon  Colored  . 


RANDOLPH: 
Andrews  Grove . 

Craven  

Liberty  

Piney  Ridge  

Pleasant  HiU.... 
Poplar  Springs.. 

Ramseur  

Randleman  

Redhouse  

Ridge  Road  

Staley  

Trinity  

Trouts  Chapel . . 


Randolph  Training   C.  A.  Barrett,  Asheboro. 


Bethany  H.  Wilson,  Bethel,  R.  3  

Mamie  E.  Carney,  Greenville,  R.  4  

Mabel  D.  F.  Wilson,  Greenville,  R..... 
Rosa  Lee  Hopkins,  Walstonburg,  R.  3 . 
Sara  P.  W.  Bradley,  Greenville,  R.  4... 

Willie  R.  Whitfield,  Farmville,  R  

William  F.  King,  Grifton,  R.  1  

Isaac  A.  Artis,  Bell  Arthur,  R..  

Viola  Fields,  Falkland   

Lafayette  Williams,  Pactolus  

Lillie  Williams,  Greenville,  R.  1  

Mary  B.  Dupree,  Greenville,  R.  4  

W.  H.  Robinson,  Stokes   

Susie  J.  Mason,  Greenville,  R.  1  

Harriett  B.  Holly,  Ayden,  R.  1  

Mae  Belle  Dupree,  Ayden,  R.  1  

Mattie  K.  Strong,  Greenville,  R  

Flora  L.  Price,  Grimesland,  R.  1  

Charles  Revis,  Greenville,  R.  4  

G.  R.  Whitfield,  Chicod  

Elias  S.  Parker,  Greenville,  R.  5  

Albert  C.  Hill,  Grimesland,  R.  3  

Abner  R.  Bo  we,  Winterville,  R.  2  

Annie  R.  Ebron,  Greenville,  R.  5  

Dora  Tillett,  Robersonville,  R.  2  

Alonza  W.  Douglas,  Winterville  

Amos  Mills,  Winterville,  R   


C.  M,  Eppes,  Greenville.. 
Sadie  Saulter,  Greenville. 


Mrs.  Sadie  Mclntire,  Mill  Spring,  R.  3  

W.  E.  Thompson,  Campobello,  S.  C,  R.l... 

W.  H.  Massey,  Mill  Spring,  R.  1  

Georgia  Ann  Lyles,  Mill  Spring,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Esther  Wilkins,  Mill  Spring  

L.  W.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Landrum,  S.  C,  R.  1. 


Lola  Jackson,  Saluda. 
LeRoy  Wells,  Tryon.. 


Harriett  Tiller,  Thomasville,  R. 

Flossie  Brewer,  Asheboro  

E.  E.  Grant,  Liberty   

R.  L.  Green,  Seagrove,  R.  1  

J.  M.  Caveness,  Seagrove,  R.  1. 

Ethel  Green,  Asheboro   

Mrs.  Effie  McCoy,  Asheboro  

J.  0.  Cranford,  Randleman  

Sara  Smitherman,  Farmer  

Mary  Johnson,  Staley  

Lettie  Foster,  Liberty.  

J.  V.  Caveness,  Trinity  

Donnie  Woo  ten,  Ramseur  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


RICHMOND: 
Ashley  Chapel. . 

Beaver  Dam  

Chapel  Grove... 

Cognac  

Ellerbe  Col  

Ellerbe  Grove... 

Hoffman  

Holly  Grove  

Liberty-Exway.- 

Lincoln  

Philadelphia  

Plain  view  

Pleasant  Hill.... 

Rosenwald  

St.  Stephens  

Snow  Hill.  

Washington  

Wayman  

Hamlet: 
Cameron  Grove. 
Capitol  Highway 

East  Hamlet  

Green  Chapel... 
Morrison  Grove. 
Pine  St  

Rockingham: 

Rockingham  

Sandridge  

ROBESON: 
Aaron  Swamp... 

Alma  

Alma  Branch — 

Antioch  

BarnesviUe  

Beauty  Spot  

Branchville  

Cedar  Grove  

Clay  Branch  

Echo  

Fairmont  

Gaddys  

Greenville  

Hilly  Branch.— 

Horn  Camp  

Hickory  Bend... 

Holy  Swamp  

Island  Grove  

John  Lewis  

Leggette  

Lumber  Bridge.. 

Maxton  

Marietta  

McDonald  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mt.  Zion  

Meadows  

Oak  Grove  


T.  H.  Williams.  Rockingham,  R.  1.... 

Mary  Ricketts,  Hamlet  

Pauline  Covington,  Rockingham,  R.  3 

Flora  Williams,  Rockingham  

S.  B.  Easterling,  Ellerbe  

Mary  S  Spencer,  Rockingham  

A.  W.  Perkins,  Hoffman  

C.  H.  Stevenson,  Rockingham,  R.  4.. 

Hula  M.  Little,  Rockingham,  R.  4  

W.  C.  Ellerbe,  Rockingham,  R.  2  

Leilia  Jones,  Hamlet   

R.  W.  Wilson,  Norman   

Mary  L.  Gordon,  Rockingham,  R.  1.. 

H.  M.  Sparks,  Mt.  Gilead,  R.  1  

Jas.  H.  Anthony,  Rockingham  

T.  F.  Estes,  Mt.  Gilead  

Pearl  Martin,  Hamlet  

Katie  Green,  Hamlet   

R.  May  McEachern,  Hamlet  

J.  W.  Mask,  Hamlet  

Frederick  Douglas,  Hamlet   

Carrie  Lawson,  Hamlet  

Tero  Martin,  Hamlet  

Florida  Mask,  Hamlet  

R.  I.  Boone,  Rockingham  

J.  F.  Sawyer,  Rockingham  

Gosnold  Floyd,  McDonald  _ 

Annette  Carpenter,  Maxton  

Maggie  Brewington,  Maxton  

Rosa  M.  McAllister,  Maxton  ^  

G.  W.  Green,  Barnesville  

Jas.  0.  Scipio,  Ebrod   

Cora  McNeill,  Lumberton.  

Wm.  L.  Peppers,  Lumberton  

Vera  Greene,  Fairmont  

Fonnie  McCray,  Rowland,  R.  2  

L.  E.  Spencer,  Fairmont  

Sallie  McQueen,  Fairmont   

Esther  Powell,  Lumberton   

L.  V.  Jones,  Lumberton   

Mallory  Wright,  Fairmont  

Cora  McEachin,  Red  Springs,  R.  2... 

Celestine  Bryan,  Lumberton  

Kazee  McRae,  Maxton  

J.  F.  Lessane,  Fairmont   

Katie  McCallum,  Lumberton  

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Lumber  Bridge.. . 

R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton   

P.  C.  Turner,  Marietta..   

Henry  Groton,  McDonald  

Robt.  E.  Davis,  Elrod  

Theressa  Thompson,  Lumberton  

Maggie  McLeod,  Lumberton  

Rosa  McCallum,  Lumberton  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


High 
School 


ROBESON: 

Panther's  Ford  

Parkton   

Pembroke.  

Persimmon  

Piney  Grove  

Pleasant  Hill  

Pleasant  View  

Pleasant  Grove  

Pleasant  Meadow... 

Popes  Crossing  

Proctorville  

Providence  

Raemon...  

Red  Hill   

Rennert   

Rex   

Rowland   

St.  Pauls   

St.  Pauls  (Marietta) 

Sandy  Grove  

Salem  

Seven   

Turnout  

Wilson  

Lumberton: 
Redstone  Academy. 
Thompson  Institute. 

Red  Springs: 

Mt.  Zion...  

Red  Springs  Col  

Shannon.  

Snow  Hill  

ROCKINGHAM: 

Benaja   

Chapel  HiU...  

Danbury   

Elm  Grove  

Garrett  Grove  

Glenn  

Grooms   

Gwyn  

Haw  River  

Hickory  Grove  

Jones  

Latticue   

Lawsonville  

Locust  Grove  

Martin   

Paw-Paw   

Poteat   

Piney  Fork  

Ruffin  

Sadler  

Stoneville   

WaU   

Wentworth  

Whitsett.  


J.  W.  I.  Tunstall,  Red  Springs  

Hector  McKethan,  Parkton..  

D.  E.  Woodard,  Pembroke   

Mrs,  A.  J.  McQueen,  Rowland  

Jas.  N.  Davis,  Maxton   

Dora  Gavin,  Lumberton   

S.  E.  McKoy,  St.  Pauls...   

Zilphia  McNair,  Lumber  Bridge  

Carra  Floyd,  Lumberton  

Mary  B.  Payne,  Lumberton..  

Wm.  A.  Ware,  Proctorville..   

Bessie  McNair,  Elrod..  

J.  D.  Thompson,  Maxton  

Ruth  Thompson,  Lumberton   

J.  A.  Thompson,  Rennert  

Q.  H.  Holt,  Rex..  

J.  H.  Floyd,  Rowland...  

J.  E,  Bryan,  St.  Pauls   

Maggie  HoUingsworth,  Marietta  

S.  J.  DeVaue,  Lumber  Bridge   

Edward  Rayford,  Rowland  

Washington  Hawkins,  Rowland  

Chesleigh  Walker,  Maxton   

Josephine  Campbell  

J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton  

Wm.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton  

Vivian  Murphy,  Red  Springs  

J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs   

G.  C.  Murphy,  Red  Springs  

Mrs.  Mary  McNeill,  Red  Springs  

Nellie  Neal,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

Minnie  Lindsey,  Reidsville,  R.  5.  

Lillie  Neal,  Reidsville,  R.  2   

Edward  Townes,  Jr.,  Reidsville,  Box  141 

Annie  Vaughn,  Reidsville,  Box  144  

Jessie  Fowlkes,  Leaksville  

Alverta  Crisp,  21  Ridge  St.,  Reidsville.. 

Mary  Stuart,  Leaksville    

Velma  Neil,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

Fannie  Blackstock,  Reidsville...  

Mary  Carter,  Reidsville    

Betsy  Franklin,  Madison,  Box  272  

Helen  Walker,  61  Ridge  St.,  Reidsville.. 

Wyatt  Fowlkes,  Leaksville   

Ethel  L.  Hamlin,  R.  1,  Mayodan  

John  Ligon,  Stoneville    

Blanche  King,  Ruffin,  R.  1....  

Anna  Foye,  Leaksville,  Box  153  

Clarence  Watkins,  Box  222,  Reidsville.. 

T.  W.  Martin,  Box  363,  Leaksville  

C.  L.  Richardson,  Stoneville...  

Augusta  Robinson,  Reidsville  

Mary  Peoples,  Reidsville   

Lillie  Dobbs,  Reidsville.  R.  2  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


ROCKINGHAM: 

Williamsburg... 
Leaksville: 

Blue  Creek  

Douglas  

Moir  Town  

Springfield  

Sunny  Home  

Sunshine  

Madison: 

Colored...  

Galloway  Grove. 

Good  Will  

Hayes  Chapel... 
Reidsville: 

Branch  St  

Race  Track  

Washington  


ROWAN: 
Aggrey  Memorial. 

Avery  

Barger  

Bear  Poplar  

China  Grove  

Cleveland  

Dorsett  Town  

Dunbar  

Erwin  

Granite  Quarry.. 

Harts  

Hawkinstown  

Jump  and  Run... 

Knox  

Lowery  

Mill  Bridge  

Mt.  Ulla  

Mt.  Vernon  

Neely.-   

N.  Spencer  

Second  Creek  

Sills  Creek  

Sumner  

Thompson  

York  .- 

Salisbuby: 

Lincoln  

Monroe  St  

Price  St  


RUTHERFORD: 

Antioch  

Bostic  

Broad  River  

Bryants   

Buck  Shoals  

Caroleen  

Chapel  Hill  

Clififside  


Nannie  Thomas,  159  Carter  St.,  Reidsville.. 


Lottie  W.  Whitsett,  Spray. 

L.  E.  Boyd,  Leaksville  

John  D.  Chalmers,  Spray  

Rebecca  Norman,  Leaksville. 

Pauline  Strong,  Draper  

Sara  B.  Williamson,  Draper.. 


Chas.  DeBerry,  Madison  

R.  E.  Lowe,  Madison..  

L.  M,  Campt,  Madison  

R.  A.  Witherspoon,  Madison. 


LoUa  B.  Powell,  Reidsville. 
Bertha  Carter,  Reidsville. . 
S.  E.  Duncan,  Reidsville.. 


E.  G.  Ellis,  Salisbury  

Lillian  Reid,  Salisbury   

Mrs.  Sallie  Robertson,  Granite  Quarry. 

Wm.  Wyatt,  Salisbury  

Rosalie  Wyatt,  Salisbury   

Isaiah  McClain,  Cleveland  

Wm.  Watson,  Salisbury  

R.  E.  Dalton,  East  Spencer  

Mabel  Payden,  Salisbury    

Mrs.  Rose  Aggrey,  Salisbury  

Geneva  Oglesby,  oalisbury  

Mrs.  Corinne  Tutt,  Salisbury   

Mrs.  Mary  Biggers,  Salisbury   

Mrs.  Odessa  Carr,  Cleveland,  R.  2  

Constance  Little,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Adelaide  Carson,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Makepeace  Long,  Landis  

Anna  Clark,  Salisbury   

Mrs.  Mary  Ramseur,  Salisbury  

Arthur  Buford,  SalLsbiu-y  

Laura  Moore,  Salisbury   

Winema  Campbelle,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Mamie  Todd,  Salisbury  

Maidie  Gibson,  Salisbury  

Ollie  L.  Carr,  Salisbury  


C.  A.  Carson,  Salisbury.. 
Annie  Lowery,  Salisbury. 
L.  H.  Hall,  Salisbury  


Eleanor  Burton,  Uree,  R  

Elsie  Lomax,  Bostic  

Myrtle  Freeman,  Harris..  

Virginia  Henry,  Rutherfordton. 

Hester  Walker,  Cliffside  

Lottie  Daniels,  Caroleen  

Edna  Freeman,  Hollis..  - 

H.  J.  Darity,  Cliffside  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


RUTHERFORD: 
Doggetts  Grove. 
Duncan  Creek.  . 

Grahamtown  

Green  HiU  

Henrietta  

McEntires  Grove 

New  Hope  

Spindale  

St.  Johns  

Union  Mills  , 

Uree  

Webbs  

SAMPSON: 
Bakers  Branch.., 
Black  Branch — 

Bland   

Brown  

Caldwell  

Cedar  Point  

Chapel  Hill  

Chokeyberry  

Clear  Run  

Elizabeth  

Elliott  

Eureka  

Garland  

Gum  

Hamtown  

Harnett   

Ingold  

Ivanhoe....  

Keener  

Kerr  

Key  ton  

KiUett  

King'sHill  

Lane   

Lassiter  

Littlefield  

Mt.  Pleasant  

New  Hope  

Oak  Grove  

Peterson  

Pinehurst  

Piney  Grove  

Pleasant  Grove... 

Poplar  Grove  

Powell-Moseley.. 

Robinson  

PvOseboro  

Rose  Hill  

Rowan  

Royal  Stevens... 

Snow  Hill  

Southerland-.... 

Sutton  

Sweetberry  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Chester  Bright,  Forest  City  

Mary  S.  Gardner,  Ellenboro  

J.  0.  Gibbs,  Forest  City  

Helen  Howell,  Rutherfordton  

Lois  Hannon,  Henrietta  

Bertha  Miller,  Rutherfordton... 
C.  A.  McDougle,  Rutherfordton. 

S.  P.  Manning,  Spindale  

Fannie  Watkins,  Uree   

L,  C.  Meacham,  Union  Mills  

W.  D.  Ledbetter,  Uree   

Bertha  Plummer,  Ellenboro  


Jas.  A.  Bennett,  Clinton  

Lillie  Best,  Rose  Hill  

C.  C.  DeVane,  Kerr   

Allie  S.  Mathis,  Clinton  

Blonnie  Boy  kin,  Turkey  

Maggie  Ireland,  Newton  Grove. 

Vinella  Ashford,  Autryville  

Victoria  Harrison,  Dunn  

Isabelle  R.  Peterson,  Clinton..., 

D.  L.  Robinson,  Clinton  

Sarah  A.  Smith,  Elliott  

Margaret  Butler,  Dunn  

J.  V.  Boykin,  Garland  

Bertha  Thompson,  Faison  

Anna  F.  Herring,  Clinton  

Katie  B.  Jones,  Roseboro  

Geo.  F.  Peterson,  Parkersburg.. 

Agnes  B.  Peterson,  Ivanhoe  

J.  T.  Stewart,  Clinton  

W.  K.  DeVane,  Kerr  

Mary  Fennell,  Kerr  

Francis  Wright,  Clinton  

Lottie  Sellers,  Ivanhoe  

Lillie  Troublefield,  Faison  

Emma  Powell,  Dunn   

P.  M.  Lee,  Newton  Grove  

John  M.  Holmes,  Clinton..  

Annie  C.  Sampson,  Clinton  

Eva  Edwards,  Clinton  

Lila  C.  Powell,  Rose  Hill.-  

Juanita  Hill,  Clinton.   

Ernestine  Faison,  Clinton  

Albert  Melvin,  Dunn  

Douglas  Moore,  Clinton  

Mabel  Powell,  Clinton   

Mae  Melvin,  Rose  Hill  

Chas.  Perry,  Roseboro  

John  Kornegay,  Roseboro  

Wilbur  Boykin,  Clinton.  

Maggie  Allison,  Clinton  

Wm.  Merritt,  Clinton  

Mamie  Faison,  Turkey  

Lillie  Caldwell,  Mt.  Olive  

Pauline  Solice,  Clinton  


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen-  High 
tary  School 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


SAMPSON: 

Tomahawk  

Turkey  

Waycross  

White  Oak  

Clinton: 

Sampson  Training 

SCOTLAND: 

Allen's  Chapel  

Baysville  

Beaverdam  

Buchanan  

Chapel  ffiU  

Cool  Springs  

Ghio   

Gibson  

Hasty.  

Laurel  Hill  

Laurinburg  Inst... 

Louisville  

Matthews  Chapel. 

Maxton  

Oak  Hill  

Old  Hundred  

Palmer  Memorial. 

Peddlers  Creek  

Queen's  Grove  

Rocky  Ford  

Shaw  

SUver  Hill  

Slate  

Snow  Hill  

Spring  Branch  

Unionville  

Zion's  Chapel  

STANLY: 

Badin   

Brown's  Hill  

Cottonville  

Kingville  

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro  

Albemarle: 

(None) 

STOKES: 

Walnut  Cove  

Danbury  

Dry  Hollow  

Brown  Mt  

Brim's  Grove  

Francisco  

Locust  Grove  

Sandy  Ridge  

Prestonville  


Hattie  B.  Matthews,  Tomahawk 

Mattie  J.  Cobb,  Turkey  

Bettie  Tatum,  Clinton   

Josie  Moore,  Newton  Grove  

D.  A.  Thomas,  Clinton  

Annie  Price,  Laurinburg  

L.  L.  Gwnne,  Laurel  Hill  

Blonnie  Long,  Laurel  Hill  

Alberta  Lane,  Marston,  R  

P.  B,  Price,  Laurinburg  

W.  F.  Carlson,  Laurinburg  

Naomi  Long,  Laurel  Hill  

G.  A.  Page,  Gibson.   

W.  A.  Jones,  Laurinburg  

R.  C.  Barnes,  Laurel  Hill  

L  E.  Johnson,  Laurinburg  

W,  L.  Brown,  Wagram  

L.  W.  Townsend,  Laurinburg... 

Catherine  Malloy,  Maxton  

James  F.  Wertz,  Wagram  

Frank  Strong,  Laurel  Hill  

Solomon  Ewing,  Wagram  

Wittonia  McCoy,  Laurinburg,  R. 
Alice  Gilchrist,  Laurinburg  

H.  M.  Lane,  Laurinburg  

G.  F.  Gibson,  Wagram  

T.  H.  Carter,  Laurel  Hill  

Sarah  Patrick,  Marston  

Alice  Parker,  Laurinburg  

J.  T,  Ellerbe,  Wagram  

Essie  Grier,  Laurinburg  

M.  A.  Gainey,  Laurinburg  

J.  D.  Dean,  Badin   

TheknaR  Colson,  Stanfield  

Mary  E.  Sellers,  Norwood.  

H  C.  Goore,  Albemarle  

W.  W  Clark,  New  London  

S.  S,  Carpenter,  Norwood  

John  R.  Davis,  Oakboro  


T,  L.  Williamson,  Walnut  Cove. 

Maggie  Powell,  Danbury  

Martha  Hairston,  Walnut  Cove. 

Mary  Scales,  Francisco   

Grace  0.  Gaddy,  Pinnacle  

Flora  Belle  Diggs,  Francisco  

Cassie  M.  Miller,  Francisco  

Alfred  D.  Powell,  Sandy  Ridge.. 
Crissie  M.  Toliver,  Sandy  Ridge. 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


STOKES: 

Kay  Fork  

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

SURRY: 

Combstown  

Devotion  

Elkin   

Little  Richmond.. 

Pilot  Mountain  

Pisgah  

Red  Brush  

Ridge  

Rockford  

Sandy  Level  

Shoals  

Westfield  

Mt.  Airy: 

Araret   

Virginia  St  

SWAIN: 

Bryson  City  

TRANSYLVANIA: 

Glade  Creek  

Rosenwald  

TYRRELL: 
Fort  Landing  N.  S, 
Fort  Landing,  S.  S, 
Gum  Neck  Gram.. 

Travis  

Tyrrell  Training... 

UNION: 

Antioch  

Avenue  

Belmont   

Benton  Hill..  

Caudles..  

Chambers  Grove.. 

Clarksville  

Craige   

Crooked  Creek  

Davis  

Flag  Branch  

Flint  Ridge  

Funderburk  

Gull  edge  

Hasty  

Eowie.   

Hudson   

Laney  

Liberty  

Macedonia  

Marshville  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Mary  H.  Ellington,  Walnut  Cove  

W.  G.  Hairston,  Pine  Hall  

Vascelia  Spencer,  Pinnacle...   

F.  D.  Davis,  Mt.  Airy  

Ruth  Young,  Devotion  

Mrs.  Mary  Osborne,  Elkin  

Mrs.  Maggie  Corden,  Elkin  

Rubble  Gunning,  Pilot  Mountain  

Mrs.  Lola  Morgan,  Dobson  

Josephine  Massey,  Mt.  Airy  

Mrs.  Romelia  Mason,  Mt.  Airy  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anderson,  Rockford  

Robt.  Caesar,  Mt.  Airy   

Beatrice  Puryear,  Pinnacle  

Mrs.  Lillie  C.  Hairston,  Westfield  

Laura  Johnson,  Mt.  Airy  

L.  H.  Jones,  Mt.  Airy  

Davis  Conley,  Bryson  City   

Synetha  Glenn,  Brevard  

M.  G.  Dawkins,  Brevard   

Mrs.  Odessa  HoUey,  Columbia  

Viola  Simpson,  Columbia,  R.  2  

T.  Alonza,  Columbia,  R.  3  

F.  L.  Blount,  Columbia  

S.  P.  Dean,  Colimibia  

P.  W.  Baucom,  Monroe  

Bennie  R.  Morrison,  Monroe  

Lillie  V.  Presson,  Monroe   

Mary  Chambers,  Monroe  

Helen  Chambers,  Marshville  

Julia  Brewer,  Pageland,  S.  C  

Mary  Crowder,  Monroe,  R.  4...  

Hallie  Massey,  Monroe  

Jessye  Williams,  Monroe  

Rosa  Fulwood,  Waxhaw   

Melvina  Blount,  Monroe   .- 

Clytie  Brooks,Monroe   

Odessa  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4   

H.  W.  Hill,  Monroe  

Fannie  Belton,  Monroe   

Parthenia  Chambers,  Marshville  

Aview  Lowery,  314  Flint  St.,  Charlotte 

Blanche  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4  

Lutelle  Asbury,  Monroe...   

Annie  Langford,  Monroe  

M.  I.  Claiborne,  Marshville  


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen-  High 
tary  School 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


ClassiYcation 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


UNION: 
Manin  

McCain   

Mcllwaine  

Mineral  Springs  

Nicey  Grove  

Olive  Branch  

Piney  Grove  

Rea  -  -. 

Redding  Springs  

Red  Level  

Ridge  Road  

Rock  HiU  

Silver  Mission  

Thomasville  

Union  Springs  

Waxhaw   

Zion...  - 

Monroe: 

Winchester  Ave  

VANCE: 

Amos  Mill  

Brookston  

Cephas  Springs  

Dabney  

Kittrell  

Nutbush  No.  1  

Nutbush  No.  2  

Middleburg  

Mineral  Springs  

Philadelphia  

Sandy  Grove  

Shady  Grove  

Townsville   

Watkins  

Williamsboro  

Wood  worth  

Henderson: 

Central  Graded  

Greystone  

Henderson  Institute 
Nutbush  Branch... 

WAKE: 

Apex  

Barton's  Creek  

Berry  O'Kelly  

Boylan  

Gary  

Douglas   

Eagle  Rock  

Elevation   

Fletcher's  Grove... 
Friendship  


Aurelia  Williams,  215  S.  Brevard  St., 

Charlotte  

Mamie  T.  Carr,  Monroe   

J.  P.  Massey,  Monroe   

Cora  Thorpe,  Monroe   

H.  B.  Perry,  Monroe   

J.  W.  Dowdle,  Marshville,  R.  1   

Mary  Staton,  Monroe   

Lucille  Kibler,  214  Summit  Ave.,  Charlotte 

Bertha  Barbour,  Monroe,  R.  3  

Eunice  Lomax,  Monroe,  R.  5  

Conavies  Perry,  Monroe   

Nora  Home,  Monroe   

Annie  Perry,  Monroe    

Emma  McManus,  Monroe.  

Mabel  Rorie,  Monroe   

J.  W.  Brown,  Monroe   

Carrie  Blount,  Monroe    

W.  E,  Knight,  Monroe    

Mary  Hodges,  Henderson,  R.  1  

J.  H.  Falkner,  Henderson,  R.  2   

C.  H.  Williamson,  Henderson,  R.  2  

W.  G.  Hare,  Henderson,  R.  3  

R.  H.  Anders,  Kittrell  

Allen  Lane,  Henderson,  R.  3  

R.  D.  Bullock,  Henderson,  R.  3   

James  R.  Barnes,  Middleburg   

Cassie  Allen,  Henderson,  R.l  , 

Annie  M.  Gill,  Townsville  

A.  B.  Hawkins,  Kittrell,  R.  1   

Gladys  Cooke,  Henderson,  R.  1   

W.  E.  Williams,  Townsville   

Katie  Smart,  Henderson.  

P.  H.  Lewis,  Henderson,  R.  3..  

C.  R.  Frazier,  Townsville    

E.  D.  Johnson,  Henderson  

Lucy  Eaton,  Henderson..   

J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson   

G.  W.  Wright,  Henderson   

Plummer  A.  Williams,  Apex   

Lucy  Mae  Pulley,  Wake  Forest   , 

E.  A.  Johnson,  Method  

Mrs.  Alma  L.  Harrison,  Box  724,  Raleigh... 
Mrs.  Maude  Y.  Risby,  511  S.  Wilmington 

St.,  Raleigh....    

Mrs.  Ernestine  H.  Wright,  Holly  Springs, 

R.  1  

Mrs.  Lovie  M.  Davis,  Eagle  Rock  

Mrs.  Candace  L.  Evans,  218  Idlewild  Ave., 

Raleigh  

Mrs.  Addie  T.  Hinton,  Box  251,  Raleigh... 
Mrs.  Irma  A.  Todd,  Apex,  R   
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


WAKE: 

Fuquay  Springs. 

Garner  

Holly  Springs... 


Jeffreys  

Juniper  Level. 
Ledge  Rock... 
Lovely  Hill... 


Macedonia . 


Mallaby  Cross  Roads. 
Neuse   


New  Bethel. 
New  Hill... 
New  Light-. 


Pine  View  

Pleasant  Grove. 


Pleasant  Hill... 
Pleasant  Union. 
Poplar  Springs . 
Providence  


Ray  

Riley  Hill. 
Riverdell.. 


Rolesville..  

Rosenwald  No.  1. 

Sandy  Fork  

Shiloh  

Shotwell  


Springfield. 

St.  Anna.. 
St.  John's. 


St.  Mary's 


St.  Matthews. 


Wakefield-Zebulon . 

Wake  Forest  

Wendell  

White  Oak  

Raleigh: 

Crosby-Garfield  — 

Lucille  Hunter  

Oberlin   

Washington  


Joseph  S.  Davis,  Fuquay  Springs  

Chas.  A.  Marriott,  Box  263,  Garner  

Clarence  A.  Toole,  1005  S.  Person  St., 

Raleigh    

S.  W.  Williams,  Method  

W.  E.  Hunt,  115  N.  State  St.,  Raleigh  

Mercer  J.  Ray,  Northside    

Charlie  C.  Jones,  110  S.  Blount  St., 

Raleigh    

Mrs.  Elwyna  H.  Holt,  1018  Oberlin  Rd., 

Raleigh     

Alice  C.  Smith,  Raleigh,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Lee  Metta  Anderson,  408J4  E. 

South  St.,  Raleigh   

Mrs.  Mattie  H.  Dunn,  Nazareth  

W.  T.  Wilson,  New  Hill  

Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Baines,  205  Cannon  St., 

Raleigh   

John  H.  Smith,  Raleigh,  R.  2   

Mrs.  Pattie  M.  Morgan,  1416  E.  Jones  St., 

Raleigh     

Mrs.  Lillie  S.  Murray,  516  S.  Blood- 
worth  St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Lucy  T.  Horton,  509  E.  Cabarrus  St., 

Raleigh   

Mrs.  Anna  D.  Starhng,  217  E.  South  St., 

Raleigh   

Mrs.  Vivian  T.  Harris,  1014  S.  Person  St., 

Raleigh   

Gertrude  Parrish,  Wake  Forest  

George  H.  Young,  Wendell,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Sapp,  751  S.  Blount, 

Raleigh    

Pearle  E.  Smith,  306  S.  East  St.,  Raleigh... 
Garland  L.  Crews,  1421  E.  Jones,  Raleigh.. 

James  A.  Watkins,  B.  266,  Raleigh  

J.  W.  Meadows,  Gary...  

Oliver  T.  Denning,  State  College  Station, 

Raleigh   

Mrs.  Odessa  H.  Roberts,  916  S.  Blood- 
worth  St.,  Raleigh   

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Adams,  Raleigh,  R.  3... 
Mrs.  Antoinette  C.  Massenburg,  806 

Cannister  St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Sara  B.  Sharper,  217  Fowle  St., 

Raleigh    

Mrs.  Marie  S.  Lane,  540  E.  Edenton  St., 

Raleigh  

R.  A.  Carroll,  Jr.,  Zebulon   

L.  R.  Best,  Wake  Forest  

W.  S.  Stewart,  Wendell   

Mrs.  Christine  Cook,  Zebulon  


W.  H.  Fuller,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Julia  Williams,  Raleigh. 
Rosabelle  Manly,  Raleigh... 
M.  W.  Akins,  Raleigh  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


WARREN: 

Afton  

Axtell  Special  

Baker  

Baltimore  

Bethlehem  

Burchetts  

Coleys  Spring  

Cool  Spring  

Elams  

Ellington  

Embro   

Ep  worth  

Fork  Chapel  

Hecks  Grove  

Jerusalem  

Johnson  

John  R.  Hawkins. 

Jordan  Hill  

Liberia...  

Long  

Macon  

Manson  

Marmaduke  

Mayflower  

Norlina  

Oakville   

Oine  

Old  Well  

Olive  Grove  

Pine  Grove  

Pleasant  HiU  

Ridgeway  

Rising  Sun  

Russell  Union  

Shocco  Chapel--. 

Snows  Hill  

Stony  Lawn  

Thrift  Hill  

Vaughan  

Warren  Training. 
Warren  Plains... 
Young.   

WASHINGTON: 

Back  Woods  

Brooks  

Cherry   

Creswell  

Deep  Bottom  

Macedonia  

Marrattock  

Mt.  Delane  

Plymouth  

Pritchett  

Roper   

Soundside  


Ida  Alston  

Mrs.  Eppes  Falkner,  Warrenton  

Clara  Watson,  Littleton  

Mrs.  D.  W.  Alston,  Warrenton  

Lucile  Alexander,  Inez  

J.  M.  Plummer,  Manson   

J.  E.  McGrier,  Warrenton   

Elbert  Jones,  Norlina  

Carter  Jones,  Elams   

Hattie  Ingram,  Manson  

E.  0.  Diggs,  Macon  

Theo.  Williams,  Littleton,  R  

0.  Manson  Green,  Inez   

Rev.  C.  C.  Clark,  Henderson,  R  

H.  E.  Ransom,  Warrenton,  Star  Route 
W.  R.  Alston,  Littleton,  R  

D.  M.  Jarnagin,  Warrenton  

Millie  Long,  Macon,  R   

Lula  Davis,  Macon,  R   

W.  G  Watson,  Littleton,  R  

Lucille  Watson,  Macon,  R   

R.  W.  Davis,  Manson,  R   

Virginia  Teele,  Macon    

Mrs.  Birdie  Plummer,  Inez  

L.  B.  Henderson,  Norlina   

Lee  Burchette,  Macon,  R..  

C.  L.  Jones,  Norlina    

Mary  Davis,  Areola  

Bettie  Jenkins,  Littleton   

Jas.  Spruil,  Ma.on,  R  

Bettie  Jones,  Macon,  R   

M.  A.  Johnson,  Ridgeway   

Sadie  Jones,  Littleton,  R   

Marie  Hawkins,  Manson  

Esther  Branche,  Inez    

Eleanor  Wright,  Norlina   

J.  E.  Branche,  Warren,  Star  Route  

S.  S.  Parker,  Macon,  R   

Sally  Baker,  Vaughan   

G.  E.  Cheek,  R.  1,  Warrenton  

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Batts,  Warren  Plains... 
Mrs.  Gracie  Turner,  Inez   

Maggie  Boyd,  Roper  

Margaret  Berry,  Plymouth  

Lucille  Baum,  Creswell   

J.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell  — 

E.  L.  Owens,  Plymouth  

J.  H.  Bias,  Plymouth...   

Emma  Walker,  Plymouth  

Cora  Honablew,  Roper   

Wm.  H.  Berry,  Plymouth  

Rosa  Littlejohn,  Creswell  

J.  J.  Clemmons,  Roper  

C.  V.  Bell,  Roper   
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


WATAUGA: 

Boone  , 


WAYNE: 

Atkinson  

Augusta  

Barnes  

Best  Grove. - 

Bests  

Buckmeadow. 


Bunn... 
Central - 
Diggs... 
Dudley. 
Eureka. 
Exum... 


Faro... 
Hadley- 
Hill  . 


Johnston.. 
Kennedy.. 
MiUers..-, 

Milton  

Mt.  Olive. 
Pike\-ille.. 

Price  

Raynor... 


Sasser's  Mill. 
Shady  Grove. 

St.  John  

Stony  Hill... 


VaU  

Wesley  

White  Oak. 

Williams... 
Fremont: 
Colored  

GOLDSBORO: 

DUlard  H.  £ 
East  End... 
Greenleaf... 
School  St.. . 


WILKES: 

Darby  

Lincoln  Heights. 

P^rks  Grove  

Rock  Creek  

Ronda  

Thankful  

TraphiU  

N.  WiLKESBORO: 

Colored  


Frazier  Horton,  Boone. 


Nina  Holt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4  

Daisy  Hinton,  Dudley   

Juanita  Jones,  Goldsboro,  R.  1   

Clarence  Thompson,  Goldsboro..  

C.  J.  Daniel,  LaGrange,  R.  2   

Ara  Atkinson,  1115  Greenleaf  St., 

Goldsboro   

WUma  Hobbs,  Pikenlle,  R.  2..  

W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4  

Ruth  Cole,  Stantonsburg,  R.  2...  

E.  A.  House,  Dudley    

Lettie  Manley,  Eureka..   

Delia  Finlayson,  605  Slaughter  St., 

Goldsboro   

Beulah  EQnes,  Stantonsburg,  R.  2   

Effie  Boney,  Mt.  Olive   

Lillian  Fennell,  300  E.  Spruce  St., 

Goldsboro  

Helen  HiU,  Fremont,  R.  1  

J.  N.  Best,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

Golda  Wortham,  315  S.  Jas.  St..  Goldsboro. 

Eva  Evans,  Mt.  Olive  

C.  H.  McLendon,  Mt.  Olive   

Eugene  Brown,  Pikeville   

Mar>'  Carter,  Dudley    

Addie  Thornton,  619  Devereaux  St., 

Goldsboro   

Mary  Elliott,  Fremont,  R.  1   

Thelma  Cromartie,  Mt.  Olive  


Mattie  Arrington,  410  Chapel  St., 
Goldsboro  

J.  H.  Carney,  508  Miller  St.,  Goldsboro. 

Maude  Kornegay,  Mt.  Olive  

Freida  McLamb,  830  N.  John  St., 
Goldsboro     

Mary  Raynor,  Mt.  Olive   


A.  L.  Lewis,  Fremont. 


Hugh  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro... 

Walter  Foster,  Goldsboro  

Nannie  Frederick,  Goldsboro.. 
Richard  Christian,  Goldsboro. 


Gertrude  Bowers,  Darby  

J.  R.  Edelin,  Wilkesboro  

Avery  Barber,  Wilkesboro  

Mrs.  Lelia  Bailey,  Wilkesboro.. 

Mrs.  Helen  Smith,  Ronda  

Ruby  Hayes,  Boomer  

Mrs.  Corinna  Adams,  Traphill. 


F.  E.  Parker,  N.  Wilkesboro. 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification 
and  Date 


Elemen- 
tary 


WILSON: 

Brooks  

Bynum  

Calvin  

Evansdale  

Farmers  

Ferrell  

Healthy  Plane 
Holden's  

Howards  

Jones  Hill  

Kirby  

Lofton  

Lucama  

Minshew  

New  Vester... 

Powell  

Rocky  Branch, 

Ruffin.  

Saratoga  

Sims  

Stantonsburg . 

Wilbanks  

Williamson  

Yelverton  

Elm  City: 

Colored  

Mitchell's  

Pages  

Pender's  

Txirner's  

Wilson: 

Barnes  

Chas.  Darden.. 

Lane's  

Sallie  Barbour. 
Sam  Vick  

YADKIN: 

Barney  Hill  

Boonville  

East  Bend  

Enon   

Hamptonville. 
Huntersville . . . 

Kingknob  

Yadkin  ville  

YANCEY: 

Burnsville  

Higgins  


Surluta  Bell,  Wilson   

Beatrice  Jones,  Wilson  

Mamie  Gibson,  Wilson,  R.  2  

Mazie  Wills,  1004  E.  Nash,  Wilson  

Anna  Reid,  300  N.  Vick,  Wilson  

Savannah  Farmer,  1203  Washington  St., 

Wilson    

Mary  Barnes,  1307  E.  Nash,  Wilson  

Marie  BuUard,  1006  Washington  St., 

Wilson   

Matthew  Hinnant,  516  E.  Walnut, Wilson. 

Mamye  Ford,  Carroll  St.,  Wilson  

Mary  E.  Johnson,  Lucama,  R.  1  

Eleanor  Hooker,  Green  St.,  Wilson  

Lela  Hillard,  Wilson....   

Maggie  Redmond,  Pender  St.,  Wilson  

Mary  Lassiter,  102  S.  East  St.,  Wilson  

Mabel  Brewington,  122  Pender  St.,  Wilson. 

Robt.  Lee,  Atlantic  St.,  Wilson..  

Viola  Knight,  Wilson,  R.  4   

Alice  Mitchell,  Box  1045,  Wilson  

Howard  Fitts,  Green  St.,  Wilson  

Milton  Fisher,  Atlantic  St.,  Wilson  

Piccola  Reid,  300  N.  Vick  St.,  Wilson  

M.  Gilliam,  1004  Washington  St.,  Wilson.. 
Izzetta  Green,  Wilson   


Robt.  Johnson,  Elm  City.. 
C.  E.  Nicholson,  Elm  City. 
Ruth  Coppedge,  Elm  City. 
Anna  Joyner,  Elm  City. . . 
Christine  Smith,  Elm  City- 


Ruth  Plater,  Wilson  

E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson  

Eloise  Peacock,  Wilson  

Eleanor  Reid,  Wilson  

Malcolm  Williams,  Wilson. 


Dora  Joyce,  Boonville   

Ruth  Franks,  Boonville  

Ruby  Mickens,  East  Bend  

Oressa  Hauser,  East  Bend  

Mary  Blackbiu'n,  Hamptonville. 
Gertrude  Fulton,  Yadkinville . . . 

Ruby  Anders,  East  Bend  

C.  W.  Yokely,  YadkinvUle  


Charity  Hazzard,  Burnsville. 
Madge  Gardin  _. 
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County  and 
City  Units 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Accredited 
Class  Date 

Buncombe.  

Miss  Carmen  Lowry,  Asheville  

I-A  1924 
I-B*  1923 
I-A*  1923 

NS 

I-A  1919 
II-B  1937 

Guilford  

Lutheran  

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro  

Pasquotank  

Palmer  Memorial  

Roanoke  Institute  

-  Elizabeth  City...  

Wake  

St.  Augustine   

Reginald  L.  Lynch,  Raleigh  

Washington  

Mother  of  Mercy  

Sister  M.  DeChantal,  Washington  .  . 

Publication  No.  211 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LAWS 

A  Supplement  to 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LAW 
Printed  in  1929 


Session  1939 

AND 

Prior  Sessions 


Issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 


The  Public  School  Law  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  main  being  Chapter 
136,  Public  Laws  of  1923,  as  amended,  together  with  other  public  school 
laws  enacted  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  Extra  Session  1924,  Sessions 
1925,  1927,  and  1929,  was  printed  in  1929.  The  bulletin  containing 
these  laws  has  had  wide  distribution  among  the  school  officials  of  the 
State. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  publication  to  make  available  all  public  school 
laws  enacted  by  the  General  Assemblies  that  have  met  since  1929,  in- 
cluding both  those  laws  printed  in  the  former  bulletin  that  have  been 
amended*  and  those  that  have  since  been  enacted  which  are  now  effective. 
This  pamphlet,  therefore,  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  original 
publication  of  1929,  and  the  two  complete  the  school  code  of  the  State. 


May  3,  1939. 


♦Amendments  are  printed  in  italics. 


CONTENTS 


Page 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  administration  and  operation  of  a  uniform 
system  of  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  term  of  eight  months 
without  the  levy  of  an  ad  valorem  tax  therefor.    (1939,  c.  358)   7 

An  Act  to  appoint  certain  members  of  the  boards  of  education  of  the 
respective  counties  of  North  Carolina,  fix  their  terms  of  office, 
and  limit  compensation  at  State  expense.    (1939,  c.  303)   24 

An  Act  to  authorize  North  Carolina  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation 
to  advance  funds  for  rural  vocational  buildings  and  other  pur- 
poses and  to  ratify  previous  activities  of  the  Corporation.  (1939, 
c.  241)    28 

An  Act  to  provide  compensation  for  school  children  killed  and /or 
injured  while  riding  on  a  school  bus  to  and  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  State;  and  to  authorize  the  State  School  Commis- 
sion to  set  aside  certain  funds  for  that  purpose  out  of  which 
medical  and  hospital  expenses  and  death  claims  shall  be  paid. 
(1935,  c.  245;  1939,  c.  267)   31 

An  Act  to  promote  safety  in  the  transportation  of  the  school  children  of 

North  Carolina.    (1937,  c.  397)   32 

An  Act  to  provide  educational  advantages  in  State  institutions  to 

world  war  orphans.    (1937,  c.  242;  1939,  cc.  54,  165)   33 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  school  building  bonds  in  behalf 
of  school  districts  and  special  bond  tax  units  and  the  levy  of 
taxes  within  such  districts  and  units  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  such  bonds.    (1935,  c.  559;  1939,  c.  — .)   34 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  school  district  refunding  and 

funding  bonds.    (1935,  c.  450;  1937,  c.  126)   38 

An  Act  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  school  district  sinking  funds  to 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LAWS 

Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  OPERATION 
OF  A  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  FOR 
THE  TERM  OF  EIGHT  MONTHS  AVITHOUT  THE  LEVY  OF  AN  AD 
VALOREM  TAX  THEREFOR. 

The  General  Assemdly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  (a)  Purpose  of  the  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  administration  and  operation  of  a  uniform  system  of  public 
schools  of  the  State  for  the  term  of  eight  months  without  the  levy  of  an 
ad  valorem  tax  therefor,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  General  Assembly  to 
change  the  policy  heretofore  followed  by  previous  General  Assemblies  of 
reenacting  biennially  the  School  Machinery  Act,  and  this  Act  shall  remain 
in  force  until  repealed  or  amended  by  subsequent  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

(b)  Appropriation.  That  the  appropriation  made  under  Title  nine 
"(IX-1) — Support  of  Eight  Months'  Term  Public  Schools",  of  "An  Act  to 
Make  Appropriations  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  State's  Departments, 
Bureaus,  Institutions,  and  Agencies,  and  for  Other  Purposes,"  and  such 
funds  as  may  be  made  available  by  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  public  schools,  and  such  other  funds  as  may  be  made  available 
from  all  other  sources  for  the  support  of  the  eight  months'  term  public 
schools,  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
forty,  and  annually  thereafter,  shall  be  apportioned  for  the  operation  of 
an  eight  months'  school  term  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  State  School  Commission.  The  State  School  Commission  shall 
be  constituted  as  follows:  the  Lieutenant-Governor  as  ex  officio  chairman, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  vice-chairman,  the  State 
Treasurer,  and  one  member  from  each  congressional  district  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  said  appointive  members  shall  serve  for  a 
period  of  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  appointment  and  receive  such 
compensation  as  now  provided  by  law.  All  the  powers  and  duties  hereto- 
fore conferred  by  law  upon  the  State  School  Commission,  together  with 
such  other  powers  and  duties  as  may  be  conferred  by  this  Act,  shall  be 
vested  in  the  State  School  Commission.  The  said  school  commission  may 
appoint  an  executive  secretary,  who  shall  select  other  employees  necessary 
for  the  proper  administration  of  this  Act  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
School  Commission,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  two  hundred 
seventy-seven,  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-one.  The 
cost  and  expenses  of  said  commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation 
made  for  the  public  schools  as  provided  in  Section  one  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Duties  of  the  Commission.  In  addition  to  the  duties  and  powers 
vested  in  the  State  School  Commission  as  set  out  in  Section  two  of  this 
Act,  together  with  such  other  powers  as  may  be  conferred  by  law,  it  shall 
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be  the  duty  of  the  said  commission,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  administer  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  schools  of  the  State 
for  one  hundred  sixty  days  on  standards  to  be  determined  by  said  com- 
mission and  within  the  total  funds  set  out  in  Section  one  of  this  Act,  The 
State  School  Commission  may  designate  from  its  membership  an  executive 
committee,  composed  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  two  other  members,  with 
whom  the  executive  secretary  may  confer  with  reference  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  when  the  commission  is  not  in  session.  The  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  provide  an  agency  for  consultation  and  advice  as  to 
questions  arising  between  meetings  of  the  commission,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  effectuating  a  closer  unity  between  the  different  agencies  dealing  with 
the  schools.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  any 
meetings  of  the  executive  committee  in  the  same  manner  as  proceedings  of 
the  full  commission  are  kept  and  recorded. 

Sec.  4.  Length  of  School  Term.  That  the  six  months'  school  term  re- 
quired by  Article  nine  of  the  Constitution  is  hereby  extended  to  embrace  a 
total  of  one  hundred  sixty  days  of  school  in  order  that  there  shall  "be 
operated  in  every  county  and  district  in  the  State,  which  shall  request  the 
same,  a  uniform  term  of  eight  months:  Provided,  that  the  State  School 
Commission,  or  the  governing  body  of  any  administrative  unit,  may  suspend 
the  operation  of  any  school  or  schools  in  such  unit,  not  to  exceed  a  period 
of  forty  days  of  said  consolidated  term,  when  in  the  sound  judgment  of  said 
commission,  or  the  governing  body  of  any  administrative  unit,  the  low 
average  in  any  school  does  not  justify  its  continuance,  or  necessity  may 
require  it:  Provided,  that  all  schools  served  by  the  same  school  bus  or 
busses  shall  have  the  same  opening  date. 

A  school  month  shall  consist  of  four  weeks  and  not  less  than  twenty 
teaching  days,  no  day  of  which  shall  be  a  Saturday,  unless  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  committee  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  administrative  unit;  and  salary  warrants  for  the 
payment  of  all  State  teachers,  principals,  and  others  employed  for  the 
school  term  shall  be  issued  each  school  month  to  such  persons  as  are 
entitled  to  same.  The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  others  employed  on 
an  annual  basis  shall  be  paid  per  calendar  month:  Provided,  that  teachers 
may  be  paid  in  twelve  equal  monthly  installments  in  such  administrative 
units  as  shall  request  the  same  of  the  State  School  Commission  on  or 
before  October  first  of  each  school  year.  Before  such  request  shall  be 
filed,  it  shall  be  approved  by  the  governing  board,  the  superintendent,  and 
a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  said  administrative  unit.  The  payment  of 
the  annual  salary  in  twelve  installments  instead  of  eight  shall  not  increase 
or  decrease  said  annual  salary  nor  in  any  other  way  alter  the  contract 
made  between  the  teacher  and  the  said  administrative  unit;  nor  shall  such 
payment  apply  to  any  teacher  who  is  employed  for  a  period  less  than  eight 
months. 

Sec.  5.  School  Organizations.  The  State  School  Commission,  in  making 
provision  for  the  operation  of  the  schools,  shall  classify  each  county  as  an 
administrative  unit  and  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  make  a  careful  study  of  the  existing  district  organization  in 
each  county  administrative  unit,  and  may  modify  such  district  organization 
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when  deemed  necessary  for  the  economical  administration  and  operation 
of  the  State  school  system,  and  shall  determine  whether  there  shall  be 
operated  in  such  district  an  elementary  or  a  union  school.  Provision  shall 
not  be  made  for  a  high  school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less 
than  sixty  pupils,  nor  an  elementary  school  with  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  less  than  twenty-five  pupils,  unless  a  careful  survey  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  School  Com- 
mission reveals  that  geographic  or  other  conditions  make  it  impracticable 
to  provide  for  them  otherwise.  Funds  shall  not  be  made  available  for  such 
schools  until  the  said  survey  has  been  completed  and  such  schools  have 
been  set  up  by  the  said  school  commission. 

It  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  State  School  Commission,  where- 
ever  it  shall  appear  to  be  more  economical  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  schools,  to  transfer  children  living  in  one  administrative  unit  or  district 
to  another  administrative  unit  or  district  for  the  full  term  of  such  school 
without  the  payment  of  tuition:  Provided,  that  sufficient  space  is  avail- 
able in  the  buildings  of  such  unit  or  district  to  which  the  said  children  are 
transferred:  Provided  further,  the  provision  as  to  nonpayment  of  tuition 
shall  not  apply  to  children  who  have  not  been  transferred  as  set  out  in  this 
section. 

City  administrative  units  as  now  constituted  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the 
State  school  authorities  in  all  matters  of  school  administration  in  the  same 
way  and  manner  as  are  county  administrative  units:  Provided,  that  in  all 
city  administrative  units  as  now  constituted  the  trustees  of  the  said  special 
charter  districts,  included  in  said  city  administrative  unit,  and  their  duly 
elected  successors,  shall  be  retained  as  the  governing  body  of  such  district; 
and  the  title  to  all  property  of  the  said  special  charter  district  shall  remain 
with  such  trustees,  or  their  duly  chosen  successors;  and  the  title  to  all 
school  property  hereafter  acquired  or  constructed  within  the  said  adminis- 
trative unit,  shall  be  taken  and  held  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  said 
city  administrative  unit;  and  the  county  board  of  commissioners  of  any 
county  shall  provide  funds  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  necessary  school 
buildings  on  property,  the  title  to  which  is  held  by  the  board  of  trustees 
as  aforesaid,  and  the  provisions  of  Consolidated  Statutes  of  one  thousand 
nine  liundred  nineteen,  Section  five  thousand  four  hundred  seventy-two,  to 
the  extent  in  conflict  herewith,  is  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  prevent  city  administrative  units,  as  now  established,  from 
consolidating  with  the  county  administrative  unit  in  which  such  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  is  located,  upon  petition  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  city 
administrative  unit  and  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education  and 
the  county  board  of  commissioners  in  said  county:  Provided,  further,  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  right  of  any  special  charter  district,  or 
special  tax  district  which  now  exists  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  debt  ser- 
vice, to  have  the  indebtedness  of  such  district  taken  over  by  the  county  as 
provided  by  existing  law,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  restrict 
the  county  board  of  education  and/or  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
in  causing  such  indebtedness  to  be  assumed  by  the  county  as  provided  by 
existing  law. 

The  board  of  trustees  for  any  special  charter  district  in  any  city  admin- 
istrative unit  shall  be  appointed  as  now  provided  by  law.  If  no  provision 
is  now  made  by  law  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  such 
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board  of  trustees,  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
city  or  town  embraced  by  said  administrative  unit. 

In  all  cases  where  title  to  property  has  been  vested  in  the  trustees  of 
a  special  charter  district  which  has  .  been  abolished  and  has  not  been  re- 
organized, title  to  such  property  shall  be  vested  in  the  county  board  of 
education  of  the  county  embracing  such  special  charter  district. 

Sec.  6.  Administrative  Officers.  The  administrative  officer  in  each  of 
the  units  now  designated  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  a 
county  administrative  unit  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  for  a  city 
administrative  unit. 

The  salaries  of  county  superintendents  and  city  superintendents  shall  be  ' 
in  accordance  with  a  State  standard  salary  schedule  to  be  fixed  and  de- 
termined by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  State  School  Commission  as  - 
provided  for  in  Section  twelve  of  this  Act;  and  such  salary  schedule  for 
superintendents  shall  be  determined  on  the  same  basis  for  both  county  and  I 
city  superintendents  and  shall  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  work  .  i 
inherent  to  the  office  of  both  county  and  city  superintendents;  and  such  i 
schedule  shall  be  published  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  the  schedules  \ 
for  teachers'  and  principals'  salaries  are  now  published:    Provided,  that  it  i 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  any  county,  with  i 
the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  serve  as 
principal  of  a  high  school  of  said  county;  and  the  sum  of  not  exceeding 
three  hundred  dollars   ($300.00),  to  be  paid  from  State  instructional 
service  funds,  may  be  added  to  his  salary  and  shall  be  included  in  the 
budget  approval  by  the  State  School  Commission:    Provided,  further,  that  ' 
a  county  superintendent  may  also  be  elected  and  serve  as  a  city  superin- 
tendent in  any  city  administrative  unit  in  the  county  which  he  serves  as 
county  superintendent:    Provided,  further,  that  a  county  superintendent 
may  serve  as  welfare  officer  and  have  such  additional  compensation  as  may 
be  allowed  by  the  county  commissioners  of  such  county,  to  be  paid  from  ' 
county  funds,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Commission. 

At  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  thirty-nine,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and  biennially 
thereafter  during  the  month  of  April,  the  various  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation shall  meet  and  elect  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
State  School  Commission,  who  shall  take  office  July  first  and  shall  serve  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  or  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified.  A 
certification  to  the  county  board  of  education  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  showing  that  the  person  proposed  for  the  office  of 
county  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  standard 
college,  or  at  the  present  time  holds  a  superintendent's  certificate,  and  has  ^ 
had  three  years'  experience  in  school  work  in  the  past  ten  years,  together  | 
with  a  doctor's  certificate  showing  the  person  to  be  free  from  any  con- 
tagious disease,  shall  make  any  citizen  of  the  State  eligible  for  this  office. 

In  all  city  administrative  units,  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  j 
elected  by  the  board  of  trustees,  or  other  school  governing  agency  of  such  | 
unit,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  two  years;  and  the  qualifications,  approval, 
and  date  of  election  shall  be  the  same  as  for  county  superintendents.  The 
city  superintendent  is  hereby  ex  officio  secretary  to  the  governing  body  of 
said  city  administrative  unit. 
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At  its  first  regular  meeting  in  April,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable, 
the  board  of  trustees,  or  other  governing  board  of  a  city  administrative 
unit,  shall  elect  principals,  teachers,  and  other  necessary  employees  of  the 
schools  within  said  unit  on  the  recommendation  of  the  city  superintendent. 

Sec.  7.  School  Committees.  At  the  first  regular  meeting  during  the 
month  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  and  biennially  thereafter,  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation shall  elect  and  appoint  school  committees  for  each  of  the  several 
districts  in  their  counties,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  persons  for  each  school  district,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be  for  two 
years:  Provided,  that  in  the  event  of  death  or  resignation  of  any  member 
of  said  school  committee,  the  county  board  of  education  shall  be  em- 
powered to  select  and  appoint  his  or  her  successor  to  serve  the  remainder 
of  the  term:  Provided,  that  in  units  desiring  the  same,  by  action  of  the 
county  board  of  education  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  School 
Commission,  one-third  of  the  members  may  be  selected  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  one-third  of  the  members  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  one-third  of 
the  members  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  thereafter  all  members  for  a 
term  of  three  years  from  the  expiration  of  said  terms. 

The  district  committee  shall  elect  the  principals  for  the  schools  of  the 
districts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  county  board  of  education.  The  principals  of  the  districts  shall 
nominate  and  the  district  committees  shall  elect  the  teachers  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  districts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  county  board  of  education. 

The  distribution  of  the  teachers  between  the  several  schools  of  the 
district  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education. 
In  the  event  the  local  school  authorities  herein  provided  for  are  unable  to 
agree  upon  the  nomination  and  election  of  teachers,  the  county  board  of 
education  shall  select  the  teacher  or  teachers,  which  selection  shall  be  final 
for  the  ensuing  school  term.  All  principals  and  teachers  shall  enter  into 
a  written  contract  upon  forms  to  be  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  before  becoming  eligible  to  receive  any  payment  from 
State  funds.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  in  a 
county  administrative  unit,  and  of  a  governing  body  of  a  city  administra- 
tive unit,  to  cause  written  contracts  on  forms  to  be  furnished  by  the  State 
to  be  executed  by  all  teachers  and  principals  elected  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  before  any  salary  vouchers  shall  be  paid:  Provided,  further, 
that  the  county  board  of  education  may  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of 
three  members  for  each  school  building  in  said  school  district,  who  shall 
care  for  the  school  property  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  de- 
fined by  the  county  board  of  education. 

Sec.  8.  Organization  Statement  and  Allotment  of  Teachers.  On  or 
before  the  twentieth  day  of  May  in  each  year,  the  several  administrative 
officers  shall  present  to  the  State  School  Commission  a  certified  statement 
showing  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  units,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  said  commission  may  require.  The  or- 
ganization statement  as  filed  for  each  administrative  unit  shall  indicate 
the  length  of  term  the  State  is  requested  to  operate  the  various  schools  for 
the  following  school  year,  and  the  State  shall  base  its  allotment  of  funds 
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upon  such  request.  On  the  basis  of  such  organization  statement,  together 
with  all  other  available  information,  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  State  School  Commission  may  promulgate,  the  State  School  Com- 
mission shall  determine  for  each  administrative  unit,  by  districts  and 
races,  the  number  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  to  be  included 
in  the  State  Budget,  provided  that  loss  in  attendance  due  to  epidemics  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  allotment  of  teachers. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  in  each  administrative  unit, 
after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  said  unit,  to  make  a  careful  check  of 
the  school  organization  and  to  request  the  State  School  Commission  to 
make  changes  in  the  allocation  of  teachers  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
said  unit. 

Sec.  9.  Objects  of  Expenditure.  The  appropriation  of  State  funds,  as 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  used  for  meeting  the 
costs  of  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  as  determined  by  the  State 
School  Commission,  for  the  following  items: 

1.  General  Control: 

a.  Salaries  of  superintendents 

b.  Travel  of  superintendents 

c.  Salaries  of  clerical  assistants  for  superintendents 

d.  Office  expense  of  superintendents 

e.  Per  diem  county  boards  of  education  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100.00)  to  each  county 

f.  Audit  of  school  funds 

2.  Instructional  Service: 

a.  Salaries  for  white  teachers,  both  elementary  and  high  school 

b.  Salaries  for  colored  teachers,  both  elementary  and  high  school 

c.  Salaries  of  white  principals 

d.  Salaries  of  colored  principals 

e.  Instructional  supplies 

3.  Operation  of  Plant: 

a.  Wages  of  janitors 

b.  Fuel 

c.  Water,  light  and  power 

d.  Janitors'  supplies 

e.  Telephone  expense 

4.  Auxiliary  Agencies: 

a.  Transportation 

(1)  Drivers  and  contracts 

(2)  Gas,  oil,  and  grease 

(3)  Mechanics 

(4)  Parts,  tires,  and  tubes 

(5)  Replacement  busses 

(6)  Compensation  for  injuries  and/or  death  of  school  children 
as  now  provided  by  law 

b.  Libraries 

c.  Health 

In  allotting  funds  for  the  items  of  expenditures  hereinbefore  enumer- 
ated, provision  shall  be  made  for  a  school  term  of  only  one  hundred  sixty 
days. 
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The  State  School  Commission  shall  effect  all  economies  possible  in  pro- 
viding State  funds  for  the  objects  of  general  control,  operation  of  plant, 
and  auxiliary  agencies,  and  after  such  action  shall  have  authority  to  in- 
crease or  decrease  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis  the  salary  schedule  of 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  order  that  the  appropriation 
of  State  funds  for  the  public  schools  may  insure  their  operation  for  the 
length  of  term  provided  in  this  Act:  Provided,  however,  that  the  State 
School  Commission  and  county  boards  of  education  for  county  administra- 
tive units  and  boards  of  trustees  for  city  administrative  units,  shall  have 
power  and  authority  to  promulgate  rules  by  which  school  buildings  may  be 
used  for  other  purposes. 

The  objects  of  expenditure  designated  as  Maintenance  of  Plant  and  Fixed 
Charges  shall  be  supplied  from  funds  required  by  law  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  public  school  funds  of  the  county  and  derived  from  fines, 
forfeitures,  penalties,  dog  taxes,  and  poll  taxes,  and  from  all  other  sources 
except  State  funds:  Provided,  that  when  necessity  shall  be  shown,  and 
upon  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  trustees  of  any 
city  administrative  unit,  the  State  School  Commission  may  approve  the  use 
of  such  funds  in  any  administrative  unit  to  supplement  any  object  or  item 
of  the  current  expense  budget,  including  the  supplementing  of  the  teaching  of 
vocational  subjects;  and  in  such  cases  the  tax  levying  authorities  of  the  county 
administrative  unit  shall  make  a  sufficient  tax  levy  to  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  Maintenance  of  Plant,  Fixed  Charges,  and  Capital  Outlay:  Pro- 
vided, further,  that  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  any  county  administrative 
unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  School  Commission,  may  levy  taxes  to 
provide  necessary  funds  for  teaching  vocational  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics and  trades  and  industrial  vocational  subjects  supported  in  part  from 
Federal  vocational  educational  funds:  Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  prevent  the  use  of  Federal  and/or  privately  donated  funds 
which  may  be  made  available  for  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  under 
such  regulations  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  provide. 

Sec.  10.  State  Budget  Estimate.  The  State  budget  estimate  shall  be 
determined  by  the  State  School  Commission  for  each  county  and  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  by  ascertaining  the  sum  of  the  objects  of  expenditure 
according  to  and  within  the  limits  fixed  by  this  Act,  and  within  the  meaning 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  State  School  Commission; 
and  the  certification  of  same  shall  be  made  to  each  county  superintendent, 
city  superintendent,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on 
or  before  June  first  of  each  year. 

Sec.  11.  Salary  Costs.  That  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  State 
School  Commission  of  the  total  number  of  teachers,  by  races  and  for  county 
and  city  administrative  units  separately,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  then  determine,  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  sal- 
aries established,  the  total  salary  cost  in  each  and  every  administrative 
unit  for  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  to  be  included  in  the 
State  budget  for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  consolidated  school 
term  as  herein  defined.  This  amount  as  determined  from  a  check  of  the 
costs  for  the  preceding  year  with  adjustments  resulting  from  changes  in 
the  allotment  of  teachers,  shall  be  certified  to  the  State  School  Commission, 
together  with  the  number  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  and  prin- 
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cipals  employed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  separately 
by  races,  and  for  city  and  county  administrative  units. 

Sec.  12.  State  Standard  Salary  Schedule.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  State  School  Commission  shall  fix  and  determine  a  State 
standard  salary  schedule  for  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents, 
which  shall  be  the  maximum  standard  State  salaries  to  be  paid  from  State 
funds  to  the  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents;  and  all  contracts 
with  teachers  and  principals  shall  be  made  locally  by  the  county  board  of 
education  and/or  the  governing  authorities  of  city  administrative  units, 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  peculiar  conditions  surrounding  each  em- 
ployment, the  competency  and  experience  of  the  teacher  or  principal,  the 
amount  and  character  of  work  to  be  done,  and  any  and  all  other  things 
which  might  enter  into  the  contract  of  employment:  Provided,  however, 
that  the  compensation  contracted  to  be  paid  out  of  State  funds  to  any 
teacher,  principal,  or  superintendent  shall  be  within  the  maximum  salary 
limit  to  be  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  School  Com- 
mission, as  above  provided,  and  within  the  allotment  of  funds  as  made  to 
the  administrative  unit  for  the  item  of  instructional  salaries:  Provided, 
further,  that  no  teacher  or  principal  shall  be  required  to  attend  summer 
school  during  the  years  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine  and  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  forty,  and  the  certificate  of  such  teacher  or  prin- 
cipal as  may  have  been  required  to  attend  such  school  shall  not  lapse  but 
shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  all  credits  earned  by  summer 
school  and/or  completing  extension  course  or  courses  shall  not  be  im- 
paired, but  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect. 

Any  teacher  or  principal  desiring  election  as  teacher  or  principal  shall 
file  his  or  her  application  in  writing  with  the  county  or  city  superintendent 
of  schools. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  county  superintendent  or  administrative 
head  of  a  city  administrative  unit  to  notify  all  teachers  and/or  principals 
now  or  hereafter  employed,  by  letter,  of  his  or  her  election  or  rejection 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  school  term  subject  to  the  allotment  of  teachers 
made  by  the  State  School  Commission;  acceptance  of  employment  to  be 
made  in  writing  within  ten  days  after  notification  of  election:  Provided, 
further,  that  principals  and  teachers  desiring  to  resign  must  give  not  less 
than  thirty  days  notice  prior  to  opening  of  school  in  which  the  teacher  or 
principal  is  employed  to  the  official  head  of  the  administrative  unit  in 
writing.  Any  principal  or  teacher  violating  this  provision  may  be  denied 
the  right  to  further  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period 
of  one  year  unless  the  county  board  of  education  or  board  of  trustees  of 
the  administrative  unit  where  this  provision  was  violated  waives  this 
penalty  by  appropriate  resolution. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers,  no  rule  shall  be  made  or  enforced  which 
discriminates  with  respect  to  the  sex,  marriage,  or  nonmarriage  of  the 
applicant. 

Sec.  13,  Principals  Allowed.  In  all  schools  with  fewer  than  fifty 
teachers  allowed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  principals  shall  be 
included  in  the  number  of  teachers  allowed.  In  schools  with  fifty  or  more 
teachers,  one  whole  time  principal  shall  be  allowed;  that  for  each  forty 
teachers  in  addition  to  the  first  fifty,  one  additional  whole  time  principal, 
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when  and  if  actually  employed,  shall  be  allowed:  Provided,  that  in  the 
allocation  of  State  funds  for  principals,  the  salary  of  white  principals  shall 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  white  teachers  employed  in  the  white 
schools,  and  the  salary  of  colored  principals  shall  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  colored  teachers  employed  in  the  colored  schools:  Provided, 
further,  that  where  a  white  school  and  a  colored  school  are  both  under  the 
control  of  the  same  district  committee  and  where  the  principal  of  the  white 
school  is  called  upon  by  the  district  committee  to  perform  certain  duties  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the  colored  school  such  as  aiding  in  the 
employment  of  teachers  and  in  the  general  supervision  of  the  colored 
school,  the  State  School  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  may 
in  their  discretion  take  such  service  into  consideration  in  the  fixing  of  the 
principal's  salary  and  may  make  a  reasonable  allowance  for  same. 

Sec.  14.  Local  Supplements.  The  county  board  of  education  in  any 
county  administrative  unit  and  the  school  governing  board  in  any  city  ad- 
ministrative unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  said 
county  or  city  administrative  unit  and  the  State  School  Commission,  in 
order  to  operate  schools  of  a  higher  standard  than  that  provided  by  State 
support  in  said  administrative  unit  having  school  population  of  one  thou- 
sand (1,000)  or  more,  but  in  no  event  to  provide  for  a  term  of  more  than 
one  hundred  eighty  (180)  days,  may  supplement  the  funds  from  State  or 
county  allotments  available  to  said  administrative  unit:  Provided,  that 
before  making  any  levy  for  supplementing  said  allotments,  an  election  shall 
be  held  in  said  administrative  unit  or  district  to  determine  whether  there 
shall  be  levied  a  tax  to  provide  said  supplemental  funds,  and  to  determine 
the  maximum  rate  which  may  be  levied  therefor.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
county  board  of  education  in  a  county  administrative  unit  and/or  the 
school  governing  authorities  in  a  city  administrative  unit,  the  tax  levying 
authorities  of  such  unit  shall  provide  for  an  election  to  be  held  under  laws 
governing  such  elections  as  set  forth  in  Articles  XXIII,  XXIV  and  XXVI  of 
Chapter  ninety-five  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  Volume 
three:  Provided,  that  the  rate  voted  shall  remain  the  maximum  until  re- 
voked or  changed  by  another  election:  Provided  further,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  abolish  any  city  administrative  unit 
heretofore  established  under  Chapter  four  hundred  forty-five  of  Public 
Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five. 

Upon  a  written  petition  of  a  majority  of  the  governing  board  of  any  dis- 
trict which  has  voted  a  supplementary  tax,  the  county  board  of  education, 
after  approving  the  petition,  shall  present  the  same  to  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  and  ask  for  an  election  on  the  question  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  boundary  lines  of  any  such  district  so  as  to  include  any  contiguous 
territory,  and  an  election  in  such  new  territory  may  be  ordered  and  held 
under  rules  governing  elections  for  local  taxes  as  provided  in  this  section: 
Provided,  the  local  tax  rate  specified  in  the  petition  and  submitted  to  the 
qualified  voters  shall  be  a  local  tax  of  the  same  rate  as  that  voted  in  the 
said  district  to  which  tl^e  territory  is  to  be  added.  If  a  majority  of  the 
qualified  voters  in  such  new  territory  shall  vote  in  favor  of  such  tax,  the 
new  territory  shall  be  and  become  a  part  of  said  district,  and  the  term 
"local  tax  of  the  same  rate"  herein  used  shall  include,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  local  tax,  any  tax  levied  to  meet  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
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any  bonds  heretofore  issued  by  the  district  proposed  to  be  enlarged.  In 
case  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  at  the  election  shall  vote  in  favor 
of  the  tax,  the  district  shall  be  deemed  enlarged  as  so  proposed. 

Sec.  141/^.  The  county  board  of  education  in  any  county  administrative 
unit,  with  the  approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  said  unit  and  the 
State  School  Commission,  in  order  to  provide  a  twelfth  grade,  a  ninth 
month,  or  additional  vocational  teachers,  or  for  all  of  said  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  cost  necessary  for  transportation  of  students  for  the  said 
twelfth  grade  or  ninth  month,  in  any  district  in  said  county  administra- 
tive unit,  having  a  school  population  of  one  thousand  (1,000)  or  more, 
but  in  no  event  to  provide  for  a  term  of  more  than  one  hundred  eighty 
days,  may  supplement  the  funds  now  available  to  said  district:  Provided, 
that  before  making  any  levy  for  supplementing  said  allotments,  an  election 
shall  be  held  in  said  district  to  determine  whether  there  shall  be  levied  a 
tax  to  provide  said  supplemental  funds  and  to  determine  the  maximum 
rate  which  may  be  levied  therefor.  Before  said  election  can  be  held  in  such 
district,  a  petition  of  the  district  committee  setting  out  the  purposes  for 
which  said  election  is  to  be  had  and  the  maximum  rate  of  tax  which  may  be 
levied  shall  be  approved  by  the  county  board  of  education,  the  tax  levying 
authorities  of  said  county,  and  the  State  School  Commission.  When  such 
approval  is  had,  then  upon  the  request  of  the  county  board  of  education, 
the  tax  levying  authorities  of  such  unit  shall  provide  for  an  election  under 
the  laws  governing  such  elections  as  are  set  forth  for  county  and  city  ad- 
ministrative unit  supplementary  elections  in  Section  14  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  15.    Local  Budgets. 

(a)  The  request  for  funds  to  supplement  State  school  funds,  as  per- 
mitted under  the  above  conditions,  shall  be  filed  with  the  tax  levying 
authorities  in  each  county  and  city  administrative  unit  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June  on  forms  provided  by  the  State  School  Commission. 
The  tax  levying  authorities  in  such  units  may  approve  or  disapprove  this 
supplemental  budget  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  upon  approval  being  given, 
the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  the  State  School  Commission,  which  shall 
have  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  object  or  item  contained 
therein.  In  the  event  of  approval  by  the  State  School  Commission,  the 
same  shall  be  shown  in  detail  upon  the  minutes  of  said  tax  levying  body, 
and  a  special  levy  shall  be  made  therefor,  and  the  tax  receipt  shall  show 
upon  the  face  thereof  the  purpose  of  said  levy. 

(b)  In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time,  each  county  and/or  city 
administrative  unit  may  file  a  Capital  Outlay  budget,  subject  only  to  the 
approval  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  and  the  State  School  Commission. 

(c)  In  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time,  each  county  and/or  city 
administrative  unit  shall  file  a  Debt  Service  budget,  which  shall  include 
Debt  Service  budgets  of  special  bond  tax  districts,  as  set  forth  in  Section 
sixteen  of  this  Act,  and  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  tax 
levying  authorities  in  each  such  unit  and  the  State  School  Commission: 
Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  counties,  local  taxing  dis- 
tricts and/or  special  charter  districts  from  levying  taxes  to  provide  for 
Debt  Service  requirements. 
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The  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  of  the  above  named  units  filing  bud- 
gets from  local  funds  shall  report  their  action  on  said  budgets  on  or  before 
the  tenth  day  of  July,  and  the  same  shall  be  reported  to  the  State  School 
Commission  on  or  before  the  twentieth  day  of  July.  The  action  of  the  State 
School  Commission  on  all  requests  for  local  funds  budgets  shall  be  re- 
ported to  boards  of  education  and/or  school  governing  authorities  of  city 
administrative  units  and  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  such  units  on  or 
before  the  twentieth  day  of  August. 

All  county-wide  Current  Expense  school  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to 
county  and  city  administrative  units  and  distributed  monthly  by  the  county 
treasurer  to  each  unit  located  in  said  county  on  a  per  capita  enrollment 
basis.  County-wide  expense  funds  shall  include  all  funds  for  current  ex- 
penses levied  by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  in  any  county  to  cover 
items  for  Current  Expense  purposes,  and  including  also  all  fines,  forfei- 
tures, penalties,  poll  and  dog  taxes  and  funds  for  vocational  subjects. 

All  county-wide  Capital  Outlay  school  funds  shall  be  apportioned  to 
county  and  city  administrative  units  on  the  basis  of  budgets  submitted  by 
said  units  to  the  county  commissioners  and  for  the  amounts  and  purposes 
approved  by  said  commissioners.  Capital  Outlay  funds  so  provided  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  county  administrative  unit  shall  be  paid  out  upon  war- 
rants drawn  by  the  county  board  of  education,  and  those  provided  for  ex- 
penditure by  a  city  administrative  unit  shall  be  paid  out  upon  warrants 
drawn  by  the  governing  board  of  the  city  administrative  unit:  Provided, 
that  funds  derived  from  payments  on  insurance  losses  shall  be  used  in  the 
replacement  of  buildings  destroyed,  or  in  the  event  the  buildings  are  not 
replaced,  said  funds  shall  be  used  to  reduce  the  indebtedness  of  the  special 
bond  taxing  unit  to  which  said  payment  has  been  made,  or  for  other 
capital  outlay  purposes  within  said  unit.  All  county-wide  Debt  Service 
funds  shall  be  apportioned  to  county  and  city  administrative  units  and 
distributed  at  the  time  of  collection  and  when  available  shall  be  expended 
in  the  same  manner  as  are  county-wide  Current  Expense  school  funds: 
Provided,  that  the  payments  to  any  administrative  unit  shall  not  exceed  the 
actual  needs  of  said  units,  including  sinking  fund  requirements.  The  per 
capita  enrollment  basis  shall  be  determined  by  the  State  School  Commission 
and  certified  to  each  administrative  unit. 

Sec.  16.  School  Indebtedness.  If  a  boundary,  territorial  district,  or 
unit  in  which  a  special  bond  tax  has  heretofore  been  voted  or  in  anyway 
assumed  prior  to  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three,  has 
been  or  may  be  divided  or  consolidated,  and  the  whole  or  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  or  may  be  otherwise  integrated  with  a  new  district  so  es- 
tablished under  any  reorganization  and/or  redistricting,  such  territorial 
unit,  boundary,  or  district,  special  taxing  or  special  charter,  which  has 
been  abolished  for  school  operating  purposes,  shall  remain  as  a  district 
for  the  purpose  of  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  special  taxes  theretofore 
voted  in  any  unit,  boundary,  or  district,  special  taxing  or  special  charter, 
for  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  and/or  other  obligations  so  assumed,  the 
said  territorial  boundary,  district,  or  unit  shall  be  maintained  until  all 
necessary  taxes  have  been  levied  and  collected  therein  for  the  payment  of 
such  bonds  and/or  other  indebtedness  so  assumed.    Such  boundary,  unit. 
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or  district  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Special 

Bond  Tax  Unit"  of  County. 

All  uncollected  taxes  which  have  been  levied  in  the  respective  school 
districts  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  the  operating  costs  of  the  schools  shall 
remain  as  a  lien  against  the  property  as  originally  assessed  and  shall  be 
collectible  as  are  other  taxes  so  levied  and,  upon  collection,  shall  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Debt  Service  fund  of  the  special  bond  tax  unit,  along  with 
such  other  funds  as  may  accrue  to  the  credit  of  said  unit;  and  in  the  event 
there  is  no  debt  service  requirement  upon  such  district,  all  amounts  so 
collected  for  whatever  purpose  shall  be  covered  into  the  county  treasury 
to  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  county  debt  service  for  schools:  Provided,  that 
unpaid  teacher's  vouchers  for  the  year  in  which  the  tax  was  levied  shall 
be  a  prior  lien:  Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  abolishing  special  taxes  voted  in  any  city  administrative  unit 
since  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-three. 

Sec.  17.  The  Operating  Budget.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
board  of  education  in  each  county  and  the  school  governing  authorities  in 
each  city  administrative  unit,  upon  receipt  of  the  tentative  allotment  of 
State  funds  for  operating  the  schools  and  the  approval  of  all  local  funds 
budgets,  including  supplements  to  State  funds  for  operating  schools  of  a 
higher  standard,  funds  for  extending  the  term,  funds  for  debt  service,  and 
funds  for  capital  outlay,  to  prepare  an  operating  budget  on  forms  provided 
by  the  State  and  file  the  same  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  the  State  School  Commission  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October.  Each  operating  budget  shall  be  checked  by  the  State  school 
authorities  to  ascertain  if  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  allotment  of  State 
funds  and  the  approval  of  local  funds;  and  when  found  to  be  in  accordance 
with  same,  shall  be  the  total  school  budget  for  said  county  or  city  ad- 
ministrative unit. 

Sec.  18.  Bonds.  That  the  State  School  Commission,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Commission,  shall  determine  and  pro- 
vide all  bonds  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  State  school  funds. 

That  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  each  county  and  city  administrative 
unit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Commission,  shall 
provide  such  bonds  as  the  State  School  Commission  may  require  for  the 
protection  of  county  and  district  school  funds. 

Sec.  19.  Provision  for  the  Disbursement  of  State  Funds.  The  payment 
of  the  State  fund  to  the  county  and  city  administrative  units  may  be  made 
in  monthly  installments,  at  such  time  and  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
practical  to  meet  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  eight  months'  school 
term  in  the  various  county  and  city  administrative  units:  Provided,  that 
prior  to  the  payment  of  any  monthly  installment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  to  file  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  School  Commis- 
sion a  certified  statement  of  all  salaries,  together  with  all  other  obligations 
that  may  be  due  and  payable,  said  statement  to  be  filed  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month  next  preceding  the  maturity  of  the  obligations. 

When  it  shall  appear  to  the  State  School  Commission  from  said  certified 
statement  that  any  amounts  are  due  and  necessary  to  be  paid,  such 
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amounts  shall  be  certified  to  the  State  Superintendent,  who  shall  draw  a 
requisition  on  the  State  Auditor  covering  the  same;  and  upon  receipt  of 
notice  from  the  State  Treasurer  showing  the  amount  placed  to  their 
credit,  the  duly  constituted  authorities  may  issue  State  warrants  in  the 
amount  so  certified:  Provided,  that  no  funds  shall  be  released  for  pay- 
ment of  salaries  of  administrative  officers  of  county  or  city  units  if  any 
reports  required  to  be  filed  with  the  State  school  authorities  are  more  than 
thirty  days  over  due. 

Sec.  20.  How  School  Funds  Shall  be  Paid  Out.  The  school  funds  shall 
be  paid  out  as  follows: 

1.  State  School  Funds.  That  school  funds  shall  be  released  only  on  war- 
rants drawn  on  the  State  Treasurer  signed  by  the  chairman  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  county  board  of  education  for  county  administrative  units,  and 
by  the  chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  city  admin- 
istrative units,  and  countersigned  by  such  officer  as  the  county  government 
laws  may  require. 

2.  County  and  District  Funds.  All  county  and  district  funds,  from  what- 
ever source  provided,  shall  be  paid  out  only  on  warrants  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  counties  and  the 
chairman  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  city  administrative 
units  and  countersigned  by  such  oflacer  as  the  county  government  laws 
may  require.  Upon  the  basis  of  budget  approval  and  upon  receiving  the 
certificate  of  per  capita  enrollment  as  set  out  in  Section  fifteen  hereof,  the 
county  auditor  or  accountant  shall  ascertain  and  determine  the  proportion 
of  all  taxes  levied  by  the  county  which  shall  be  apportionable  to  the  county 
administrative  unit  and  any  city  administrative  unit  therein.  As  taxes  are 
collected  within  said  county,  the  proportion  thereof  allocable  to  the  county 
administrative  unit  and  any  city  administrative  unit  in  said  county  shall 
be  set  up  to  the  credit  of  such  administrative  unit  by  the  county  accountant 
or  auditor.  All  funds  due  to  the  county  administrative  unit  set  up  and 
ascertained  as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  out  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  all 
funds  due  any  city  administrative  unit  therein  shall  be  paid  out  as  herein- 
before provided. 

3.  Records  and  Reports.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  State  School  Commission  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  records  shall 
be  kept  by  all  county  and  city  administrative  units  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
current  expense  funds,  capital  outlay  funds,  and  debt  service  funds,  de- 
rived from  local  sources,  and  to  prescribe  for  making  reports  thereof  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  21.  Audit.  The  State  School  Commission,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Auditor,  shall  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of  all  school  funds.  State, 
county,  and  districts;  and  the  cost  of  said  audit  shall  be  borne  by  each 
fund  audited  in  proportion  to  the  total  funds  audited,  as  determined  by 
the  State  School  Commission.  The  tax  levying  authorities  for  county  and 
city  administrative  units  shall  make  provision  for  meeting  their  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  cost  of  making  said  audit,  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

That  copies  of  said  audits  shall  be  filed  with  the  State  School  Commis- 
sion, the  State  Auditor,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
not  later  than  October  first  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Sec.  22.  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Sick  Leave.  The  provisions  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  all  school  em- 
ployees, and  the  State  School  Commission  shall  make  such  arrangements 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act  as  are  applicable  to  such  employees  as  are  paid  from  State 
school  funds.  Liability  of  the  State  for  compensation  shall  be  confined  to 
school  employees  paid  by  the  State  from  State  school  funds  for  injuries  or 
death  caused  by  accident  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment in  connection  with  the  State  operated  eight  months  school  term. 

The  State  shall  be  liable  for  said  compensation  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age weekly  wage  of  such  employees  as  defined  in  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Act,  whether  all  of  said  compensation  for  the  eight  months  school 
term  is  paid  from  State  funds  or  in  part  supplemented  by  local  funds.  The 
county  and  city  administrative  units  shall  be  liable  for  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation for  school  employees  whose  salaries  or  wages  are  paid  by  such  local 
units  from  local  funds,  and  such  local  units  shall  likewise  be  liable  for 
Workmen's  Compensation  of  school  employees  employed  in  connection 
with  teaching  vocational  agriculture,  home  economics,  trades  and  indus- 
trial vocational  subjects,  supported  in  part  by  State  and  Federal  funds, 
which  liability  shall  cover  the  entire  period  of  service  of  such  employees. 
Such  local  units  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  provide  insurance  to 
cover  such  compensation  liability  and  to  include  the  cost  of  such  insurance 
in  their  annual  budgets. 

The  State  School  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  in  its 
discretion,  to  make  provision  for  sick  leave  with  pay  for  any  teacher  or 
principal  not  exceeding  five  days  and  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
providing  for  necessary  substitutes  on  account  of  said  sick  leave.  The  pay 
for  a  substitute  shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  day. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  making  voluntary  contributions  to  schools  for  any  purpose,  and 
such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  any 
sum  of  money  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  221/^.  Children  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine-forty,  and  each 
year  thereafter,  must  be  six  years  of  age  on  or  before  October  first  of  the 
year  in  which  they  enroll,  and  must  enroll  during  the  first  month  of  the 
school  year. 

Sec.  23.  Purchase  of  Equipment  and  Supplies.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  boards  of  education  and/or  the  governing  bodies  of  city  ad- 
ministrative units  to  purchase  all  supplies,  equipment  and  materials  in 
accordance  with  contracts  and/or  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Division 
of  Purchase  and  Contract:  Provided,  that  no  contracts  shall  be  made  by 
any  county  or  city  administrative  unit  for  purchases  unless  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  budget  of  such  unit  to  provide  payment  therefor,  or  un- 
less surplus  funds  are  on  hand  to  pay  for  same,  and  in  order  to  protect  the 
State  purchase  contracts,  it  is  hereby  made  the  mandatory  duty  upon  the 
part  of  the  governing  authorities  of  such  local  units  to  pay  for  such  pur- 
chases promptly  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  purchase. 
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Sec.  2Sy2.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  most  economical  manner 
and  method  of  heating  school  buildings,  including  type  of  insulation,  the 
school  commission,  in  cooperation  with  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, is  hereby  authorized  to  conduct  experiments  in  different  types  of 
heating. 

Sec.  24.  School  Transportation.  The  control  and  management  of  all 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  public  school  children  shall  be  vested 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
State  School  Commission,  which  shall  have  authority  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  organization,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  school  transportation  facilities.  The  tax  levying  authorities  in  the 
various  counties  of  the  State  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  provide  in 
the  Capital  Outlay  budget  adequate  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  stor- 
age and  maintenance  of  all  school  busses.  Provision  shall  be  made  for 
adequate  inspection  each  thirty  days  of  each  vehicle  used  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  school  children,  and  a  record  of  such  inspection  shall  be  filed  in 
the  ofRce  of  the  superintendent  of  the  administrative  unit.  That  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  administrative  officer  of  each  administrative  unit  to 
require  an  adequate  inspection  of  each  bus  at  least  once  each  thirty  days, 
the  report  or  reports  of  which  Inspection  shall  be  filed  with  the  adminis- 
trative officers.  Every  principal,  upon  being  advised  of  any  defect  by  the 
bus  driver,  shall  cause  a  report  of  such  defect  to  be  made  to  this  adminis- 
trative officer  immediately,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cause  such  defect  to 
be  remedied  before  such  bus  can  be  further  operated.  The  use  of  school 
busses  shall  be  limited  to  the  transportation  of  children  to  and  from 
school  for  the  regularly  organized  school  day. 

The  State  School  Commission  is  authorized  and  empowered,  under  rules 
and  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  said  School  Commission,  to  permit  the 
use  and  operation  of  school  busses  during  the  extended  term  in  any  ad- 
ministrative unit;  but  such  administrative  unit  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
costs  of  operating  such  school  busses  during  such  extended  term  and  shall 
be  liable  for  Workmen's  Compensation  in  connection  therewith. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  making  voluntary  contributions  to  schools  for  any  purpose, 
and  such  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  payment 
of  any  sum  of  money  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  25.  Bus  Routes.  In  establishing  the  route  to  be  followed  by  each 
school  bus  operated  as  a  part  of  the  State  school  transportation  system,  in 
all  schools  where  transportation  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided,  the 
State  School  Commission  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  district  principal, 
unless  road  or  other  conditions  make  it  inadvisable,  route  the  busses  so 
as  to  get  within  one  mile  of  all  children  who  live  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  school  to  which  they  are  assigned:  Provided,  that  all 
routes  so  established  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of 
education.  The  State  shall  not  be  required  to  provide  transportation  for 
children  living  within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  the  school  in  which  pro- 
vision for  their  instruction  has  been  made.  All  bus  routes  thus  established 
shall  be  filed  with  the  county  board  of  education  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school;  and  in  the  event  any  of  said  routes  are  disapproved  by  the  county 
board  of  education,  notice  of  same  shall  be  filed  with  the  State  School  Com- 
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mission,  and  a  hearing  on  such  appeal  shall  be  had  by  said  commission 
within  thirty  days. 

Sec.  26.  Purchase  of  New  Equipment.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tax 
levying  authorities  in  the  various  counties,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized, 
empowered,  and  directed  to  make  provision  in  the  Capital  Outlay  budget 
for  the  purchase  under  State  contract  of  new  busses  needed  to  relieve 
overcrowding  and  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  children  not  trans- 
ported during  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine.  The 
county  boards  of  education  shall  determine  when  the  busses  are  over- 
crowded, and  the  State  shall  provide  for  the  operation  of  all  new  busses 
purchased  by  the  counties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  to  purchase  all  school  busses  used  as  replacements  for  old  pub- 
licly owned  busses  which  were  operated  by  the  State  during  the  school 
year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-eight,  thirty-nine.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  State  School  Commission  to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
that  will  insure  for  the  children  the  greatest  possible  safety,  including  a 
standard  signaling  device  for  giving  the  public  due  notice  that  the  bus  is 
making  a  stop.  Before  purchasing  any  new  school  busses  the  State  School 
Commission  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  most  modern 
materials  and  construction  for  insuring  the  safest  equipment  possible 
within  the  funds  available.  The  State  School  Commission,  in  its  discre- 
tion, may  effect  fire  insurance  coverage  on  the  school  busses,  or  act  as  a 
self-insurer. 

Sec.  27.  Bus  Drivers.  The  authority  for  selecting  and  employing  the 
drivers  of  school  busses  shall  be  vested  in  the  principal  or  superintendent 
of  the  school  at  the  termination  of  the  route,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  school  committeemen  or  trustees  of  said  school  and  the  county  or  city 
superintendent  of  schools:  Provided,  that  each  driver  shall  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  having  him  located  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  truck  route 
as  possible;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  student  drivers  wherever  such 
is  deemed  advisable.  The  salary  paid  each  employee  in  the  operation  of 
the  school  transportation  system  shall  be  in  accordance  with  a  salary 
schedule  adopted  by  the  State  School  Commission  for  that  particular  type 
of  employee. 

Sec,  28.  Contract  Transportation.  In  counties  where  school  transpor- 
tation is  provided  by  contract  with  private  operators,  the  State  shall  pro- 
vide funds  for  operating  costs  on  the  standards  adopted  for  publicly  owned 
buses,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  the  various 
counties  to  provide  in  the  Capital  Outlay  budget  the  additional  funds 
necessary  to  pay  contracts. 

Sec.  29.  Cooperation  with  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission  in 
Maintenance  of  Equipment.  The  State  School  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 
in  coordinating  all  facilities  for  the  repair,  maintenance,  and  upkeep  of 
equipment  to  be  used  by  the  State  School  Commission  in  the  school  trans- 
portation system.  In  all  cases  where  this  is  done,  the  State  Highway  and 
Public  Works  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed  in  the  amount  of  the  actual 
cost  involved  for  labor  and  parts  to  be  determined  by  an  itemized  state- 
ment filed  with  the  State  School  Commission. 
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Sec.  30.  Lunch  Rooms  May  Be  Provided.  In  such  cases  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  by  the  trustees  or  school  committee  in  any  school,  and 
where  the  same  may  be  deemed  necessary  because  of  the  distance  of  the 
said  school  from  places  where  meals  may  be  easily  obtained,  it  shall  be 
permissible  for  the  said  trustees  and  the  said  school  committees,  as  a  part 
of  the  functions  of  the  said  public  schools,  to  provide  cafeterias  and  places 
where  meals  may  be  sold,  and  operate  or  cause  the  same  to  be  operated  for 
the  convenience  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  pupils  of  the  said  school. 
There  shall  be  no  personal  liability  upon  the  said  trustees  and  school  com- 
mittees, or  members  thereof,  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  said 
eating  places,  and  it  is  understood  and  declared  that  the  same  are  carried 
on  and  conducted  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and  because  of  the 
necessities  arising  out  of  the  consolidation  of  the  said  schools  and  the 
inconvenience  and  interruption  of  the  school  day  caused  by  seeking  meals 
elsewhere:  Provided,  that  no  part  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  State 
for  the  public  schools  shall  be  expended  for  the  operation  of  said  cafeterias 
or  eating  places,  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  Section  twenty-two  of  this  Act 
apply  to  the  employees  of  the  cafeterias  or  eating  places,  except  such 
persons  as  are  regularly  employed  otherwise  in  the  schools. 

Sec.  31.  Miscellaneous  Funds.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  examine  the  records  of  the  county 
to  see  that  the  proceeds  from  the  poll  taxes  and  the  dog  taxes  are  correctly 
accounted  for  to  the  school  fund  each  year,  and  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  several  courts  of  the  county,  including  courts  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
at  least  once  every  three  months  to  see  that  all  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penal- 
ties, and  any  other  special  funds  accruing  to  the  county  school  fund,  are 
correctly  and  promptly  accounted  for  to  the  school  fund;  and  if  the  super- 
intendent shall  find  that  any  such  taxes  or  fines  are  not  correctly  and 
promptly  accounted  for  to  the  school  fund,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make 
prompt  report  thereof  to  the  State  School  Commission  and  also  to  the 
solicitor  of  the  Superior  Court  holding  the  courts  in  the  district. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the  proceeds  of  poll  taxes,  dog  taxes, 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  to  be  used  for  other  than  school  purposes, 
and  the  official  responsible  for  any  diversion  of  such  funds  to  other  pur- 
poses shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  making  unlawful 
the  use  of  such  portions  of  said  funds  for  other  purposes  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  clear  proceeds  of  poll  taxes,  dog 
taxes,  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  officers 
collecting  the  same,  and  no  deductions  shall  be  made  therefrom  for  fees  or 
commissions.  Any  court  officer,  including  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall 
wilfully  fail  or  refuse  to  account  for  all  poll  taxes,  dog  taxes,  fines,  forfei- 
tures or  penalties  coming  into  the  hands  of  such  officer,  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  imprisoned  in  the  State's  Prison 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  or  fined  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  or 
both. 

Sec.  32.  All  Public,  Public-Local,  or  Private  Laws  and  clauses  of  laws 
in  conflict  with  this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict  only,  are  hereby 
repealed.    If  any  section,  part,  paragraph,  sentence,  or  clause  of  this  Act 
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shall  be  declared  unconstitutional  or  invalid,  the  same  shall  not  affect  the 
validity  of  any  of  the  remaining  parts  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  as  repealing  Chapter  three  hundred  three, 
Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven  or  any  part  there- 
of: Provided,  further,  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  re- 
peal Chapter  two  hundred  eight  of  the  Public-Local  Laws  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  thirty-seven,  as  amended  by  House  Bill  Number  six  hundred 
seventy-five  session  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-nine. 

Sec.  33.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  3rd  day 
of  April,  1939. 


AN  ACT  TO  APPOINT  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  RESPECTIVE  COUNTIES  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA, FIX  THEIR  TERMS  OF  OFFICE,  AND  LIMIT  COMPENSATION 
AT  STATE  EXPENSE. 

The  General  Assemhly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  hereinafter  named  persons  are  hereby  appointed 
members  of  the  County  Boards  of  Education  for  the  several  counties  in  the 
State  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Alamance — Henry  B.  Dixon,  Henry  A.  Scott,  each  for  a  term  of  six 
years;  Dr.  J.  C.  Wilkins,  Dr.  T.  E.  Powell,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years; 
Dr.  A.  J.  Ellington. 

Alexander — W.  S.  Patterson  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Alleghany — T.  R.  Burgis  for  a  term  of  six  years;  John  C.  Halsey  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

Anson — W.  Bryan  Moore. 

Ashe — Dr.  R.  F.  Barr,  Dr.  R.  C.  Ray,  Austin  Jones. 
Avery — Carl  Wiseman,  J.  M.  Derman,  E.  C.  Guy. 

Beaufort — Charles  F.  Cowell,  Sam  B.  Etheridge,  Dr.  W.  T.  Ralph,  Ottis 
C.  Barr,  Dan  M.  Windley,  Jr. 

Bertie — J.  P.  Rascoe  for  a  term  of  six  years;  J.  B.  Parker,  Pete  F.  Cobb, 
each  for  a  term  of  four  years, 

Bladen — Homer  L.  Tatum,  S.  S.  Hutchison,  each  for  a  term  of  four 
years;  J.  Neal  Clark  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Brunswick — R.  I.  Phelps  for  a  term  of  six  years;  Robert  Woodside  for 
a  term  of  four  years;  G.  T.  Reid. 

Buncombe — Dr.  B.  E.  Morgan,  James  S.  Howell,  Worth  McKinney,  John 
M.  James,  A.  O.  Mooneyham. 

Burke — Earl  Searcy  and  M.  S.  Arney,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years;  C.  P. 
Whisenant,  L.  F.  Brinkley  and  J.  E.  Coulter,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

*Cabarrus — G.  G.  Allen,  Allen  H.  Harris,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years; 
A.  G.  Odell  for  a  term  of  four  years. 


*SpeciaI  Act  ratified  April  4,  1939,  named  following  as  members  of  Cabarrus  Board:  R.  L. 
Hartsell  and  Harry  E.  Cline,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years;  G.  G.  Allen  and  Allen  H.  Harris, 
each  for  a  term  of  six  years;  and  A.  G.  Odell  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
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Caldwell — V.  D.  Guire,  Ed  Steele,  Melvin  Jones,  Davis  Tuttle,  J.  E. 
Lackey. 

Camden — W.  I.  Sawyer,  for  a  term  of  two  years;  B.  H.  Cartwright,  for 
a  term  of  four  years;  L.  S.  Walston,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Carteret — 

Caswell — V,  M.  Stephens  for  a  term  of  six  years;  O.  A.  Powell  for  a  term 
of  four  years;  J.  B.  Turner. 

Catawba — G.  W.  Mann,  John  F.  Carpenter,  R.  C.  Boyd,  Ralph  Sigmon, 
E.  M.  Yoder,  Jim  Howard, 

Chatham — W.  A.  Hinton  for  a  term  of  six  years;  Mrs.  Lillian  Matthews 
for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Cherokee — Mrs.  Giles  W.  Cover,  J.  T.  Hayes,  B.  M.  Harbin,  E.  L.  Shields, 
B.  B.  Palmer,  E.  B.  King,  Lawson  Lunsford. 

Chowan — W.  B.  Shephard,  Fan  Lamb  Haughton  Wood,  T.  L.  Ward,  S.  E. 
Morris,  Z.  T.  Evans,  L.  W.  Belch. 

Clay — Frank  Rogers  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Cleveland — W.  A.  Ridenhour,  A.  Thurman  Hamrick,  O.  F.  Austell,  J.  L. 
Hord,  C.  D.  Forney. 

Columbus — R.  J.  Lamb,  A.  L.  Griffin,  E.  W.  Fonvielle,  R.  R.  Hinson, 
R.  G.  Burns. 

Craven — C.  A.  Seifert,  George  W.  DeBruhl,  R.  L.  Sermon,  J.  L.  Peterson, 
Fred  H.  Whitehurst,  J.  H.  Elliott,  J.  H.  West. 
Cumberland — 

Currituck — Carl  P.  White  for  a  term  of  six  years;  E.  W.  Addison  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  I.  T.  Corbell. 

Dare — E.  N.  Baum,  C.  E.  Payne,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Davidson — C.  R.  Dodson  for  a  term  of  four  years;  Baxter  Carter  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

Davie — George  Evans,  T.  C.  Pegram,  Mrs.  Nannie  R.  Hayes. 

Duplin — A.  P.  Gates  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Durham — T.  O.  Sorrell,  Ernest  Booth,  J.  M.  Cheek,  J.  W.  Spransey, 
E.  L.  Tilley. 

Edgecombe — Dr.  W.  W.  Green,  Leslie  Calhoun,  each  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 

Forsyth — Frank  A.  Stith,  L,  A.  Reynolds,  Smith  Hagaman. 
Franklin — R.  F.  Green  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Gaston — M.  A.  Stroup,  E.  J.  Rhyne,  John  F.  Puett,  F.  A.  Whitesides, 
J.  Milton  Craig,  H.  W.  Jordan. 

Gates — H.  F.  Parker,  Eugene  Williams,  Mrs.  Marion  R.  Nixon. 
Graham — J.  B.  Walters. 

Granville — Dr.  R.  G.  Rogers,  J.  A.  Timberlake,  each  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

Greene — E.  S.  Taylor,  W.  E.  Sugg,  R.  P.  Lane,  W.  J.  Carraway,  Luby 
Edwards. 

Guilford — J.  H.  Joyner,  E.  T.  Coble,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Halifax — R.  O.  Rives,  A.  G.  Willcox,  Mrs.  Anna  Kitchin  Josey,  R.  L. 
Applewhite,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Thomason. 

Harnett — Mack  M.  Jernigan,  J.  Curtis  Senter,  D.  B.  Dean. 
Haywood — H.  V.  Cagle. 

Henderson — J.  W.  Morgan  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Hertford — John  C.  Taylor,  T.  N.  Charles,  G.  T.  Underwood. 
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Hoke — N.  B.  Blue,  A.  W.  Wood,  Carl  Riley,  A.  D.  McPhaul,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Bethune. 

Hyde — J.  M.  Long,  A.  C.  Credle,  Roland  L.  Jones. 

Iredell — R.  C.  Bunch,  C.  K.  Knox,  J.  E.  Webb,  each  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 

Jackson — John  Hooper,  Charles  Smith,  Hut  Middleton,  John  D.  Deits, 
T.  B.  Cowan. 

Johnston — Dr.  J,  H.  Stanley,  J.  W.  Woodard,  each  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

Jones — T.  H.  Foscue  for  a  term  of  six  years;  T.  F.  Lowery  for  a  term  of 
four  years. 

Lee — Dr.  Wayland  Blue  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Lenoir — H.  L.  Sutton,  R.  S.  Parker,  R.  G.  Hodges,  E.  C.  Taylor,  W.  B. 
Bection. 

Lincoln — Dr.  W.  G.  Bandy,  T.  A.  Warlick,  Austin  Beam,  Deck  Hager, 
Dorsey  Rhyne,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Macon — C.  Tom  Bryson,  James  L.  Hauser,  W.  E.  Mozeley,  Lassie  Kelly, 
Mrs.  Fred  M.  Slagle. 

Madison — Lee  Ramsey,  D.  G.  Church,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  Kenneth  Murry, 
Corry  Wallin,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Martin — H.  C.  Norman  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

McDowell — W.  L.  Morris  for  a  term  of  six  years;  J.  C.  Goforth  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  J.  B.  Johnson. 

Mecklenburg — Banks  McClintock,  B.  D.  Funderburk,  Richard  Eubanks, 
Frank  Sherrill,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Potts. 

Mitchell — The  following  shall  constitute  the  board  of  education  and 
none  other:  Harper  Wilson,  for  a  term  of  two  years;  Maloy  Griffith,  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  N.  B.  Woody,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Montgomery — D.  G.  Ridenhour  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Moore — J.  W.  Graham;  J.  F.  Taylor  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Nash — G.  L.  Jones,  John  W.  Roberson,  T.  E.  Ricks. 

New  Hanover — Dr.  J.  T.  Hoggard,  L.  T.  Landen,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Meister, 
John  Marshall,  J.  C.  Roe,  Royce  S.  McClelland. 

Northampton — Dr.  John  W.  Parker,  J.  A.  Shaw,  W.  Harry  Stephenson, 
R.  V.  Beale,  Dr.  C.  G.  Parker,  J.  G.  Madry,  Claude  K.  Deloatch,  L.  F. 
Bradley,  W.  F.  Nelson. 

Onslow — I.  T.  Rawls,  W.  S.  Ketchem,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years; 
Harry  B.  Moore,  F.  J.  Parker,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years;  W.  L.  P. 
Jarman  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Orange — James  Compton,  M.  W.  Durham,  E.  L.  Lockhart. 

Pamlico — M.  D.  Powers,  Mack  E.  Ireland,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Goodwin,  George 
A.  Lane,  Claud  W.  Carawan. 

Pasquotank — A.  W.  Staunton,  Jarvis  M.  Scott,  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Walston, 
Buxton  White,  J.  Heyward  Bright,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Pender — D.  J.  Farrior,  Jr.,  Charles  D.  McGowan,  each  for  a  term  of  six 
years;  C.  R.  Rogers,  for  a  term  of  four  years;  J.  D.  Thompson,  I.  T. 
Wooten. 

Perquimans — T.  S.  White,  C.  V.  Ward,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Person — E.  E.  Bradsher,  N.  H.  Montgomery,  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  George 
W.  Walker,  R.  G.  Cole. 

Pitt — R.  L.  Little  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
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Polk — E.  V.  Cloud,  A.  G.  Miller,  Frank  Jackson,  L.  L.  Clippard,  Oliver 
Andrews. 

Randolph — L,  P.  Ross,  J.  A.  Martin,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Richmond — D.  A.  Parsons,  J.  M.  Dockery,  Joe  H.  Howell,  each  for  a 
term  of  six  years. 

Robeson — A.  B.  McRae,  Dr.  C.  T.  Johnson,  R.  P.  Edwards,  Mrs.  L.  I. 
Grantham,  James  R.  Nance,  Isham  Pittman,  L.  E.  Hughes,  E.  T.  Lewis. 

Rockingham — J.  L.  Roberts,  W.  B.  Kiker,  L.  W.  Matthews,  C.  P.  Wall, 
T.  J.  Garrett. 

Rowan — J.  F.  McKnight,  W.  F.  Thompson,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
Rutherford — T.  W.  Calton  for  a  term  of  six  years, 

Sampson — C.  Frank  Lee,  John  C.  Warren,  J.  C.  Butler,  B.  E.  Jackson, 
W.  E.  Peterson. 

Scotland — T.  L.  Henley,  Edwin  Morgan,  James  A.  Buie. 

Stanly — Q.  E.  C.  Coble,  H.  W.  Culp,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years;  A.  L. 
Efird,  C.  B.  Miller,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years;  F.  H.  Shinn. 

Stokes — P.  O.  Frye  for  a  term  of  six  years;  Dr.  G.  E.  Stone  for  a  term 
of  four  years;  J.  A.  Joyce. 

Surry — G.  C.  Hauser,  G.  W.  Scott,  C.  A.  McNeil,  P.  N.  Taylor,  W.  T. 
White. 

Swain — S.  W.  Black,  Ralph  Brendele,  R.  E.  Breedlove,  A.  S.  Queen, 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Martin. 

Transylvania — T.  E.  Reid,  D.  H.  Winchester,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Mills. 

Tyrrell — C.  Earl  Cahoon,  C.  F.  Kemp,  E.  R.  Davenport. 

Union — Ward  Laney,  C.  C.  Burris,  J.  Ray  Shute,  Grady  Hawfield,  L.  E. 
Huggins. 

Vance — E.  B.  Taylor  for  a  term  of  six  years;  John  J.  White  for  a  term 
of  four  years;  J.  S.  Norwood. 

Wake — A.  V.  Baucom,  Dr.  W.  C.  Riddick,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years; 
Dr.  J.  P.  Hunter  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Warren — J.  E.  Rooker,  Jr.,  J.  J.  Nicholson,  Harry  W.  Walker,  Romeo 
Powell,  A.  S.  Bugg,  each  for  a  term  of  two  years  expiring  simultaneously. 

Washington — Walter  H.  Paramore  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Watauga — C.  C.  Triplett  for  a  term  of  two  years;  W.  C.  Walker  for  a 
term  of  four  years;  Chapell  Wilson  for  a  term  of  four  years;  J.  B.  Horton, 
Clyde  Perry,  each  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Wayne — W.  R.  Allen  for  a  term  of  six  years;  J.  D.  Hines,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Ivey  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Wilkes — D.  F.  Shepherd  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Wilson — Melvin  V.  Wilkerson,  R.  F.  Speight,  each  for  a  term  of  six 
years;  A.  D.  Williams,  J.  H.  Thompson,  each  for  a  term  of  four  years; 
Doane  Herring  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Yadkin — Cliff  Wallace,  Ott  Bowles,  Paul  Davis. 

Yancey — Horace  Edge  for  a  term  of  six  years;  J.  W.  Howell  for  a  term 
of  four  years;  Wilson  S.  Edwards. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  several  County  Boards  of  Education  ap- 
pointed by  this  Act  shall  qualify  by  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  and 
shall,  unless  otherwise  herein  provided,  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years 
from  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
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thirty-nine,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified,  and, 
together  with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  several 
counties  whose  terms  will  not  expire  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  respective  counties. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  not  exceeding  five  members 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  shall 
be  borne  out  of  the  State  School  Fund;  for  any  number  in  excess  of  five, 
out  of  the  county  school  fund. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  the 
date  of  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  1st  day 
of  April,  1939. 


AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  NORTH  CAROLINA  RURAL  REHABILITA- 
TION CORPORATION  TO  ADVANCE  FUNDS  FOR  RURAL  VOCA- 
TIONAL BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES  AND  TO  RATIFY 
PREVIOUS  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  as  of  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-eight.  North  Carolina  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation 
(which  was  created  an  agency  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  by  Chapter 
three  hundred  fourteen  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirty-five)  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  authorized  to  create  a  fund  of  three 
hundred  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($325,000.00)  to  be  used,  together 
with  any  income  accruing  thereon,  for  loans,  to  be  made  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  set  forth,  to  County  Boards  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  or  equipping  vocational  buildings  for  teaching  agriculture  and 
home  economics. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  loans  shall  be  made  through  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  As  application  for  loans  are  made,  the  Director  of  Schoolhouse 
Planning  and  the  Director  of  Vocational  Education,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  will  select  and  recommend  rural  communities  in  which 
vocational  agricultural  and  home  economics  buildings  should  be  con- 
structed or  equipped. 

(b)  The  Local  Government  Commission  will  then  determine  whether 
the  county  or  school  district  can,  under  the  Constitution,  borrow  funds 
necessary  for  the  construction  or  equipment  of  such  buildings. 

(c)  The  State  Board  of  Education  will  then  pass  upon,  and  approve  or 
disapprove,  the  project  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  educational 
system. 

(d)  Such  projects  as  have  been  approved  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  North  Carolina  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  for  final  approval. 
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(e)  Upon  such  final  approval  the  North  Carolina  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporation  will  deliver  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  funds  which 
are  to  be  advanced. 

(f)  Said  funds  will  be  loaned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  according 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  and  legal  requirements  as  those  under 
which  the  State  Literary  Fund  is  now  administered. 

(g)  Said  loans  will  be  repayable  in  ten  (10)  equal  annual  installments 
and  will  bear  interest  at  four  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  annually,  semi^ 
annually,  or  quarterly,  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  determine. 

(h)  All  loans  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  from  such  funds  so 
advanced  by  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  shall  be  evidenced  by 
notes  payable  to  the  order  of  the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  and 
upon  completion  of  said  loan,  such  notes  shall  be  delivered,  without  further 
liability  upon  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  the  Rural  Rehabilitation 
Corporation  and  a  proper  receipt  taken  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  em- 
powered to  receive  and  approve  applications  from  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation for  such  vocational  agricultural  and  home  economics  buildings  or 
equipment  loans  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  forms  as  it  now 
receives  applications  for  loans  from  the  State  Literary  Fund,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Sections  five  thousand  six  hundred  eighty-three-five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  eighty-seven,  inclusive,  of  Michie's  Code  of  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  thirty-five,  as  amended  (being  C.S.  five  thousand  six 
hundred  seventy-two,  five  thousand  six  hundred  seventy-three,  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  seventy-four  and  five  thousand  six  hundred  eighty-one, 
as  amended,  and  Sections  two  hundred  seventy-three-two  hundred  seventy- 
seven  of  Chapter  one  hundred  thirty-six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  twenty-three,  as  amended),  and  in  accordance  with 
other  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  4.  That  as  an  alternative  method  of  making  loans  to  County 
Boards  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  equipping  such  voca- 
tional agricultural  and  home  economics  buildings,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  empowered  to  make  loans  for  said  purposes 
from  the  State  Literary  Fund  and  to  sell  or  transfer,  without  recourse,  the 
notes  received  for  said  loans  (together  with  the  security  therefor)  to 
North  Carolina  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation.  Loans  so  made  from  the 
State  Literary  Fund  for  such  vocational  agricultural  and  home  economics 
buildings  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  Sections  five  thousand  six 
hundred  eighty-three-five  thousand  six  hundred  eighty-seven,  inclusive,  of 
Michie's  Code  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-five,  as  amended, 
(being  C.S.  five  thousand  six  hundred  seventy-two,  five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three,  five  thousand  six  hundred  seventy-four,  and  five 
thousand  six  hundred  eighty-one,  as  amended,  and  Sections  two  hundred 
seventy-three-two  hundred  seventy-seven  of  Chapter  one  hundred  thirty- 
six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-three,  as 
amended)  and  in  accordance  with  other  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  5.  That  County  Boards  of  Education  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  em- 
powered to  borrow  through  or  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  amounts 
necessary  for  constructing  or  equipping  vocational  agricultural  and  home 
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economics  buildings  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
are  now  authorized  by  law  to  borrow  from  the  State  Literary  Fund  by  the 
provisions  of  Sections  five  thousand  six  hundred  eighty-three-five  thousand 
six  hundred  eighty-seven  of  Michie's  Code  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirty-five,  as  amended  (being  C.S.  five  thousand  six  hundred  seventy-two, 
five  thousand  six  hundred  seventy-three,  five  thousand  six  hundred  seventy- 
four  and  five  thousand  six  hundred  eighty-one,  as  amended,  and  Sections 
two  hundred  seventy-three-two  hundred  seventy-seven  of  Chapter  one 
hundred  thirty-six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
twenty-three,  as  amended)  and  by  other  applicable  provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  6.  That  as  of  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-eight,  North  Carolina  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation 
be,  and  it  is  hereby,  authorized  to  create  a  fund  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  ($25,000.00)  to  be  used  for  loans  to  students  engaged  in  the  study 
of  rural  social  science;  and  the  Directors  of  North  Carolina  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Corporation  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  make  such 
regulations  relative  to  said  loans  as  to  the  said  Board  of  Directors  may 
seem  advisable. 

Sec.  7.  That  as  of  the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight,  North  Carolina  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  be, 
and  it  is  hereby,  authorized  to  create  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000.00)  to  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  of  said  Corporation. 

Sec.  8.  That  there  is  hereby  ratified  the  Act  of  North  Carolina  Rural 
Rehabilitation  Corporation  and  its  Board  of  Directors  in  transferring  to 
Farm  Security  Administration  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture all  of  its  real  and  personal  assets  of  every  kind  and  description 
(except  the  funds  hereinabove  referred  to  ?.nd  except  sums  necessary  for  or 
incident  to  making  the  transfer  to  Farm  Security  Administration),  in  trust 
until  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  to 
use  said  property  for  certain  purposes  of  the  North  Carolina  Rural  Re- 
habilitation Corporation  selected  and  designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  said  Corporation,  and  in  trust  thereafter  to  repay  or  redeliver  to  North 
Carolina  Rural  Rehabilitation  Corporation  any  unused  or  unexpended 
portions  of  said  property. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
the  date  of  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  30th  day 
of  March,  1939. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  COMPENSATION  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
KILLED  AND/ OR  INJURED  WHILE  RIDING  ON  A  SCHOOL  BUS  TO 
AND  FROM  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE:  AND  TO 
AUTHORIZE  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION  TO  SET  ASIDE 
CERTAIN  FUNDS  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE  OUT  OF  WHICH  MEDICAL 
AND  HOSPITAL  EXPENSES  AND  DEATH  CLAIMS  SHALL  BE  PAID. 

The  General  Assemhly  of  Islorth  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  School  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  shall,  and  it 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  set  up  in  its  budget  for  the  operation 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  a  sum  of  money  which  it  deems  sufficient 
to  pay  the  claims  hereinafter  authorized  and  provided  for. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  School  Commission  be,  and  it  is  hereby  autho- 
rized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  said  sum  provided  for  this  purpose  to  the 
parent,  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator  of  any  school  child,  who  may 
be  injured  and/or  whose  death  results  from  injuries  received  while  such 
child  is  riding  on  a  school  bus  to  and  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
medical,  surgical,  hospital,  and  funeral  expenses  incurred  on  account  of 
such  injuries  and/or  death  of  such  child  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  and  no  one-hundredths  dollars  ($600.00). 

Sec.  3.  The  right  to  compensation  as  authorized  under  Section  two  of 
this  Act  shall  be  forever  barred,  unless  a  claim  be  filed  with  the  State 
School  Commission  within  one  year  after  the  accident,  and  if  death  results 
from  the  accident,  unless  a  claim  be  filed  with  the  said  Commission  within 
one  year  thereafter. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  State  School  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered, under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promulgated  by  said  School 
Commission,  to  approve  any  claim  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  when  such 
claim  is  so  approved,  such  action  shall  be  final;  and  payment  made  by  the 
School  Commission  for  hospital  and  medical  treatment  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  benefits  provided  in  Section  two  hereof,  and  said  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  pay  medical  and  hospital  and  funeral  bills  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  not  to  exceed,  however,  the  benefits  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  claims  authorized  in  Section  two  of  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  by  the  said  School  Commission,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
injury  received  by  said  school  child  shall  have  been  due  to  the  negligence 
of  the  driver  of  the  said  school  bus;  provided  that  whenever  there  is 
recovery  on  account  of  said  accident  by  the  father,  mother,  guardian,  or 
administrator  of  such  child,  against  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  School  Commission  hereunder  shall  con- 
stitute a  paramount  lien  on  any  judgment  recovered  by  said  parent, 
guardian,  or  administrator,  and  shall  be  discharged  before  any  money  is 
paid  to  said  parent,  guardian,  or  administrator,  on  account  of  said  judg- 
ment. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  State 
shall  be  liable  for  sickness,  disease,  and  for  personal  injuries  sustained 
while  not  actually  riding  on  the  bus  to  and  from  the  school,  and  for 
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personal  injuries  received  otherwise  than  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
such  bus. 

Sec.  QV2.  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable to  any  school  child,  who  may  be  injured  and/or  whose  death  results 
from  injuries  received  while  such  child  is  riding  on  a  school  bus  to  and  from 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  during  the  ninth  month,  or  any  term  of  public 
school  additional  to  the  regular  eight  months  school  term:  Provided,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  imposing  any  obligation  upon 
the  State  School  Commission  to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  tax 
levying  authorities  of  any  school  district  which  provides  a  supplement  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  ninth  month  or  additional  school  term  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  set  up  in  their  respective  budgets  a  sum  of  money 
which  is  deemed  sufficient  to  pay  the  claims  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to 
pay  out  of  such  sum  the  expenses  authorized  to  be  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  making  voluntary 
contributions  for  an  extended  term  shall  be  liable  on  account  of  any  accident 
or  injury. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

Sec.  8,  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

1935,  c.  245;  1939,  c.  267. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  SAFETY  IN  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Whereas,  there  has  been  an  increased  number  of  accidents  by  the  school 
buses  of  North  Carolina  for  the  past  few  years,  which  have  resulted  in  an 
appalling  number  of  injuries  and  fatalities  of  the  children  of  the  State, 
and  a  great  loss  of  the  property  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirous  that  the  childhood  of  North  Carolina,  and  the 
property  of  the  State  be  better  protected:    Now,  Therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  person  shall  drive  or  operate  a  school  bus  over  the 
public  roads  of  North  Carolina  while  the  same  is  occupied  by  children 
unless  said  person  shall  be  fully  trained  in  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  shall  furnish  to  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  county  in 
which  said  bus  shall  be  operated,  a  certificate  from  the  Highway  Patrol  of 
North  Carolina  showing  that  he  has  been  examined  by  a  member  of  the 
said  Highway  Patrol,  and  that  he  is  a  fit  and  competent  person  to  operate 
or  drive  a  school  bus  over  the  public  roads  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  or  drive  a 
school  bus  loaded  with  children  over  the  public  roads  of  North  Carolina, 
at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  thirty-five  miles  per  hour. 
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Sec.  3.  Any  person  violating  section  two  of  this  Act,  shall  upon  con- 
viction, be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars  ($50.00)  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  thirty  days. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  July 
first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven. 

1937,  c.  397. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  EDUCATIONAL  ADVANTAGES  IN  STATE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS TO  WORLD  WAR  ORPHANS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  any  child  who  has  been  a  resident  of  North  Carolina 
for  two  years,  and  whose  father  was  killed  in  action  or  died  from  wounds 
or  other  causes  while  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
between  April  sixth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  seventeen,  the  date  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  July  second,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty- 
one,  the  legal  termination  thereof,  or  any  child  whose  father  was  a  memher 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  aforesaid 
period  and  who  has  died  prior  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-five  as 
the  direct  result  of  injuries,  wounds  or  other  illness  contracted  during  said 
period  of  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  and  granted  a  scholarship  of  free  tuition 
in  any  of  the  State's  educational  institutions.  This  scholarship  shall  not 
extend  for  a  longer  period  than  four  academic  years. 

That  in  addition  to  the  scholarship  of  free  tuition  above  provided,  there 
shall  also  be  granted  to  any  child  needing  financial  assistance  who  is  em- 
braced within  the  classification  covered  by  this  section,  free  room  rent  and 
board  in  any  of  the  State's  educational  institutions  which  provide  rooms 
and  eating  halls  operated  by  the  institution,  and  such  other  items  and  insti- 
tutional services  as  are  embraced  within  the  so-called  institutional  matricula- 
tion fees  and  other  special  fees  and  charges  required  to  be  paid  as  a  condition 
to  remaining  in  said  institution  and  pursuing  the  course  of  study  selected.. 
That  all  applicants  desiring  to  share  the  benefits  of  this  paragraph  and  who 
are  qualified  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  shall  submit,  to  the  educa- 
tional institution  they  desire  to  enter,  a  certificate  of  financial  need  duly 
executed  by  Commanding  Officer  of  American  Legion  Post  located  within 
same  county  as  applicant  and  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  said 
county.  If  no  Legion  Post  is  located  in  said  county,  then  the  certificate  may 
be  signed  by  Commanding  Officer  of  nearest  American  Legion  Post. 

That  said  applicant  shall  also  furnish  statement  from  United  States 
Veterans  Administration  showing  that  the  applicant  comes  within  the  class 
designated  as  war  orphans  and  as  herein  described. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  State  educational  institution  furnishing  room  and 
board  and  other  items  and  services  as  aforesaid,  to  any  child  or  children  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  may  submit  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  such 
room  and  board  to  the  Director  of  the  State  Budget,  and  after  checking  the 
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correctness  of  the  amounts  charged  the  Director  of  the  Budget  shall  submit 
such  statements  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State  for  payment  from  the 
emergency  and  contingent  fund  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1937,  c.  242;  1939,  cc.  54,  165. 


AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
BONDS  IN  BEHALF  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SPECIAL  BOND 
TAX  UNITS  AND  THE  LEVY  OF  TAXES  WITHIN  SUCH  DISTRICTS 
AND  UNITS  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  IN- 
TEREST OF  SUCH  BONDS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition,  signed  by  not  less  than  ten  per 
cent  (10%)  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  territory  described  in  such 
petition,  praying  that  such  territory  be  created  into  a  school  district  and 
that  bonds  be  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  County  Board  of 
Education  of  the  County  in  which  such  territory  is  located  shall  cause 
notice  to  be  given  by  posting  at  the  courthouse  door  and  at  three  public 
places  in  such  territory  and  by  three  weekly  publications  in  a  newspaper 
circulating  in  such  territory,  that  on  a  date  to  be  named  in  such  notice, 
which  shall  not  be  earlier  than  twenty  days  after  the  first  posting  and 
publication  of  such  notice,  it  will  hold  a  public  hearing  upon  the  question 
of  creating  a  school  district  comprising  the  territory  described  in  such 
petition  and  set  forth  in  such  notice,  and  that  any  taxpayer  or  other 
interested  person  may  appear  and  be  heard.  At  the  time  and  place  stated 
in  such  notice,  the  Board  shall  hear  all  interested  persons  and  may  adjourn 
the  hearing  from  time  to  time. 

Sec.  2.  Such  hearing  shall  be  advisory  only  to  the  County  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Board  may  deny  such  petition,  or  it  may  grant  such 
petition  and  enter  an  order  creating  a  school  district,  comprising  either  the 
territory  described  in  such  petition  or  a  part  of  such  territory  and  addi- 
tional territory,  and  the  order  of  the  Board  creating  such  school  district 
shall  define  the  boundaries  thereof:  Provided,  however,  that  all  the  terri- 
tory embraced  in  a  new  school  district  shall  be  located  in  one  county.  Each 

school  district  so  created  shall  be  designated  by  the  board  as  the  "  

 School  District  of  County,"  inserting  in  the 

blank  spaces  some  name  identifying  the  locality  and  the  name  of  the 
County. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  County  Board  of  Education  shall  so  petition,  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  shall  order  a  special  election  to  be  held  in 
any  such  school  district  or  in  any  such  special  bond  tax  unit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  upon  the  question  of  issuing  bonds  and  levying  a  sufficient 
tax  for  the  payment  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  erecting,  en- 
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larging,  altering  and  equipping  school  buildings  and  purchasing  sites  in 
such  districts  or  unit,  or  for  any  one  or  more  of  said  purposes.  In  all 
such  elections  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  shall  designate  the 
polling  place  or  places,  appoint  the  registrars  and  judges,  and  canvass  and 
judicially  determine  the  results  of  the  election  upon  the  filing  with  it  of 
the  election  returns  by  the  officers  holding  the  election,  and  shall  record 
such  determination  on  their  records.  The  notice  of  election  shall  be  given 
by  publication  at  least  three  times  in  some  newspaper  published  or  circu- 
lating in  such  district  or  such  unit.  The  notice  shall  state  the  date  of  the 
election,  the  place  or  places  at  which  the  election  will  be  held,  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  such  district  or  of  such  unit,  unless  the  district  or  unit  is 
coterminous  with  a  City,  Town  or  Township  (in  which  event  the  notice 
shall  so  state),  the  maximum  amount  of  bonds  to  be  issued,  the  purpose  or 
purposes  for  which  the  bonds  are  to  be  issued,  and  the  fact  that  a  sufficient 
tax  will  be  levied  on  all  taxable  property  within  the  district  or  unit  for 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds.  The  first  publi- 
cation of  the  notice  shall  be  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  election.  A 
new  registration  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  district  or  unit  shall  be 
ordered  and  notice  of  such  new  registration  shall  be  deemed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently given  by  publication  once  in  some  newspaper  published  or  circu- 
lating in  such  district  or  unit  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  close  of  the 
registration  books.  This  notice  of  registration  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  three  notices  required  of  the  election.  Such  published  notice  of  regis- 
tration shall  state  the  days  on  which  the  books  will  be  open  for  registration 
of  the  voters  and  the  place  or  places  at  which  they  will  be  open  on 
Saturdays.  The  books  of  such  new  registration  shall  close  on  the  second 
Saturday  before  the  election.  The  Saturday  before  the  election  shall  be 
challenge  day  and  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  such  election 
shall  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  general  elections. 
The  form  of  the  question,  as  stated  on  the  ballot  or  ballots,  shall  be  in 

substantially  the  words:    "For  issuance  of  $  School  Bonds  and 

the  levying  of  a  sufficient  tax  for  the  payment  thereof,"  and  "Against  the 

issuance  of  $  School  Bonds  and  the  levying  of  a  sufficient  tax 

for  the  payment  thereof."  Such  affirmative  and  negative  form  may  be 
printed  upon  separate  ballots,  or  both  thereof  may  be  printed  on  one 
ballot,  containing  squares  opposite  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  forms, 
in  one  of  which  squares  the  voter  may  make  a  cross  (X)  mark. 

Sec.  4.  At  the  close  of  the  polls  the  election  officers  shall  count  the 
votes  and  make  returns  thereof  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
which  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  election,  judicially  pass 
upon  the  returns  and  judicially  determine  and  declare  the  results  of  such 
election,  which  determination  shall  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  said 
Board.  The  returns  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  of  which  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  as  aforesaid  and  the 
other  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  in  which  the 
school  district  or  unit  is  situated.  The  election  officers  shall  incorporate 
in  the  returns  not  only  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  and  against  the  bonds, 
but  also  the  number  of  voters  registered  and  qualified  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  shall  include  in  their  canvass 
not  only  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  and  against  the  bonds,  but  also  the 
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number  of  voters  registered  and  qualified  to  vote  at  the  election.  The 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  shall  prepare  a  statement  showing  the 
number  of  votes  cast  for  and  against  the  bonds,  and  the  number  of  voters 
registered  and  qualified  to  vote  at  the  election,  and  declaring  the  result 
of  the  election,  which  statement  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  attested  by  the  Clerk,  who  shall  record  it  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Board  and  file  the  original  in  his  office  and  publish  it  once  in  a  newspaper 
published  or  circulating  in  such  district  or  unit. 

Sec.  5.  No  right  of  action  or  defense  founded  upon  the  invalidity  of  such 
election  or  the  invalidity  of  any  proceedings  or  steps  taken  in  the  creation 
of  such  district  or  such  unit  shall  be  asserted,  nor  shall  the  validity  of 
such  election  or  the  validity  of  the  creation  of  such  district  or  such  unit, 
or  the  right  or  duty  to  levy  a  sufficient  tax  for  the  payment  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  such  bonds,  be  open  to  question  in  any  court  upon  any 
ground  whatever,  except  in  an  action  or  proceeding  commenced  within 
thirty  days  after  the  publication  of  such  statement  of  results  as  provided  in 
the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  6.  If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  district  or  such  unit 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  issuance  of  such  bonds  and  the  levy  of  such  tax, 
then  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  may  provide  by  resolution,  which 
resolution  may  be  finally  passed  at  the  same  meeting  at  which  it  is  in- 
troduced, for  the  issuance  of  such  bonds,  which  bonds  shall  be  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  County,  but  they  shall  be  made  payable  exclusively  out  of 
taxes  to  be  levied  in  such  district  or  such  unit,  except  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  may  pay  from  County  funds  any  part  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  said  bonds.  They  shall  be  issued  in  such  form  and  denomi- 
nations, and  with  such  provisions  as  to  the  time,  place  and  medium  of 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  as  the  said  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners may  determine,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  this 
Act.  They  may  be  issued  as  one  issue,  or  divided  into  two  or  more 
separate  issues,  and  in  either  case  may  be  issued  at  one  time  or  in  blocks 
from  time  to  time.  The  bonds  shall  be  serial  bonds  and  each  issue  thereof 
shall  so  mature  that  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  the  issue  shall  be 
payable  in  annual  installments  or  series,  beginning  not  more  than  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  bonds  of  such  issue,  and  ending  not  more  than 
thirty  years  after  such  date.  No  such  installment  shall  be  more  than  two 
and  one-half  times  as  great  in  amount  as  the  smallest  prior  installment 
of  the  same  bond  issue.  The  bonds  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  may  have 
interest  coupons  attached,  and  may  be  made  registerable  as  to  principal 
or  as  to  both  principal  and  interest,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  said  Board.  They  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  and  the  seal  of  the  County  shall  be 
affixed  to  or  impressed  upon  each  bond  and  attested  by  the  Register  of 
Deeds  of  the  County  or  by  the  Clerk  of  said  Board;  and  the  interest 
coupons  shall  bear  the  printed,  lithographed  or  facsimile  signature  of  such 
Chairman.  The  delivery  of  bonds,  signed  as  aforesaid  by  officers  in  office 
at  the  time  of  such  signing,  shall  be  valid,  notwithstanding  any  changes 
in  office  occuring  after  such  signing. 
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Sec.  7.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  levy  annually  a  special  tax,  advalorem,  on  all  taxable  property 
in  the  district  or  in  the  special  bond  tax  unit  in  which  the  election  was 
held,  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  as  such 
principal  and  interest  become  due.  Such  special  tax  shall  be  in  addition 
to  all  other  taxes  authorized  to  be  levied  in  such  district  or  in  such  unit. 
The  taxes  provided  for  in  this  section  shall  be  collected  by  the  County 
officer  collecting  other  taxes  and  be  applied  solely  to  the  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  of  such  bonds. 

Sec.  8.  No  bonds  shall  be  issued  on  behalf  of  a  school  district  or  a 
special  bond  tax  unit  under  this  Act  which,  including  indebtedness  for 
schools  thereof  then  outstanding,  and  a  proportionate  part  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  County  for  school  purposes,  including  indebtedness  for  school 
purposes  assumed  by  the  County,  shall  exceed  eight  per  cent  of  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  taxable  property  in  such  district  or  such  unit.  A 
proportionate  part  of  the  school  indebtedness  of  the  County  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section  shall  be  that  proportion  of  such  indebtedness  which  the 
valuation  of  taxable  property  of  the  school  district  or  the  special  bond  tax 
unit  bears  to  the  total  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  County. 

Sec.  9.  The  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  shall  be  regarded  as  supple- 
mental and  in  addition  to  powers  conferred  by  other  laws  and  shall  not 
supplant  or  repeal  any  existing  powers  for  the  issuance  of  bonds,  or  any 
provisions  of  law  for  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  under  such  powers,  or 
for  the  custody  of  moneys  provided  for  such  payment. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  constitute  full  authority  for  the  things  herein 
authorized  and  no  proceedings,  publications,  notices,  consents  or  approvals 
shall  be  required  for  the  doing  of  the  things  herein  authorized,  except  such 
as  are  herein  prescribed  and  required,  and  except  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Local  Government  Act  then  in  force  as  to  the  approval  of  the  issuance 
of  bonds  and  endorsement  of  such  approval  upon  bonds  and  as  to  the  sale 
of  bonds  and  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds,  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
bonds  authorized  by  this  Act.  The  proceeds  shall  be  paid  out  only  upon 
order  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  10-A.  If,  after  any  school  district  shall  have  been  created  as  au- 
thorized hy  this  Act,  a  petition  signed  hy  not  less  than  ten  per  centum 
(10%)  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  school  district,  shall  &e  presented  to 
the  County  Board  of  Education  of  the  county  in  which  such  school  district  is 
located  representing  that  the  issuance  of  additional  tonds  on  "behalf  of  such 
school  district  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  erecting,  enlarging, 
altering  and  equipping  school  buildings  and  purchasing  sites  in  such  dis- 
tricts, or  for  any  one  or  more  of  said  purposes,  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  petition  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  to  order  a  special 
election  to  be  held  in  such  school  district  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  the 
question  of  issuing  bonds  for  the  purpose  or  purposes  set  forth  in  such 
petition  to  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  levying  a  sufficient  tax  for 
the  payment  thereof.  The  other  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  calling 
and  holding  of  an  election,  giving  of  notice,  and  making,  canvassing  and 
certifying  the  returns  of  such  elections,  and  relating  to  the  statement  of  the 
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results  of  the  election,  and  to  the  issuing  of  bonds,  and  levying  taxes  to  pay 
the  principal  thereof  and  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  followed  and  shall 
apply  to  the  issuance  of  such  bonds  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  made 
adaptable  and  applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  11.    This  Act  shall  apply  only  to  Cleveland  County. 

Sec.  12.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  559;  1939,   

NOTE :  Similar  Act,  not  including  Section  10-A,  applying  to  Randolph  County  passed  by 
General  Assembly  of  1939. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
REFUNDING  AND  FUNDING  BONDS 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "School  District"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  each  special  school  taxing  district,  local  tax  district  and 
special  charter  district  by  which  or  on  behalf  of  which  bonds  have  hereto- 
fore been  issued  and  are  now  outstanding. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  law  heretofore  enacted 
or  enacted  hereafter  at  the  present  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  affect  the  continued  existence  of  school  districts  or  the  levy  of  taxes 
therein  for  the  payment  of  bonds,  each  such  school  district  shall  continue 
in  existence  with  the  boundaries  heretofore  established  until  all  bonds 
thereof  now  outstanding  or  bonds  issued  to  refund  the  same,  together  with 
interest  thereon,  shall  be  paid. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  county  in  which  any  such 
school  district  is  located  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  bonds  at  one  time 
or  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  or  funding  the  principal 
or  interest  of  any  bonds  of  such  school  district  then  outstanding.  Such 
refunding  or  funding  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  of  the  school 
district  and  they  may  be  sold  or  delivered  in  exchange  for  or  upon  the 
extinguishment  of  the  obligations  or  indebtedness  refunded  or  funded. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  such  refunding  and  funding 
bonds  shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three,  and  the  Local  Government  Act  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplemental  thereto.  The  tax  levying  body  or  bodies  autho- 
rized by  law  to  levy  taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  the  principal  or 
interest  of  which  shall  be  refunded  or  funded  shall  levy  annually  a  special 
tax  on  all  taxable  property  in  such  school  district  sufficient  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  of  said  refunding  or  funding  bonds  as  the  same 
become  due. 
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Sec.  3A.  In  case  the  boundaries  of  any  such  school  district  are  cotermi- 
nous with  any  city  or  town  the  governing  body  of  such  city  or  town  is  hereby 
authorized  to  issue  bonds  at  one  time  or  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
refunding  or  funding  the  principal  or  interest  of  any  bonds  then  outstanding 
which  were  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  school  district.  Except  as  other- 
tvise  provided  in  this  Act,  such  refunding  and  funding  bonds  shall  be  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Act,  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  issuance  of  refunding  and  funding  bonds  under  that  Act,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act  and  acts  amendatoi'y  thereof  and 
supplemental  thereto,  except  in  the  following  respects: 

(a)  The  bonds  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  school 
district  by  the  governing  body  of  such  city  or  town. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  include  in  the  ordinance  authorizing  the 
bonds,  or  in  the  notice  required  to  be  published  after  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance, any  statement  concerning  the  filing  of  a  debt  statement,  and,  as  ap- 
plied to  said  bonds,  sections  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  and 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-three  of  the  Municipal  Finance  Act,  as 
amended,  shall  be  read  and  understood  as  if  they  contained  no  requirements 
in  respect  to  such  matters. 

(c)  The  governing  body  of  such  city  or  town  shall  annually  levy  and  col- 
lect a  tax  ad  valorem  upon  all  the  taxable  property  in  such  school  district 
sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  such  refunding  or  funding  bonds 
as  the  same  become  due. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  450;  1937,  c.  126. 


AN  ACT  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  TRANSFER  OF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SINKING  FUNDS  TO  COUNTY  TREASURERS 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  bonds  of  special  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  assumed  by  the  county  in  which  such 
district  is  located,  all  taxes  levied  and  collected  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  interest  upon  said  bonds  and  creating  a  sinking  fund  for  the  retire- 
ment of  said  bonds,  shall  be  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  by  the  Sheriff 
or  Tax  Collector. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  a  uniform  debt  service  tax  is  levied  and  collected  by  the 
county  in  which  school  district  bonds  are  now  outstanding  and  have  been 
assumed  by  the  county,  all  of  said  tax  so  levied  and  collected  shall  be  paid 
to  the  County  Treasurer  and  the  County  Treasurer  shall  allocate  to  each 
issue  of  school  district  bonds  its  proportionate  part  of  the  tax  so  levied  and 
collected  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  all  cases  where  school  district  bonds  have  been  assumed 
or  may  hereafter  be  assumed  by  the  county  in  which  district  is  located  any 
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and  all  moneys  and  securities  held  by  the  Treasurer,  Trustee  or  Committee 
of  such  district  or  Sinking  Fund  Commissioner,  is  authorized  to  transfer 
any  and  all  moneys  and  securities  belonging  to  such  sinking  fund  account 
to  the  County  Treasurer  of  such  county  and  upon  the  transfer  of  such 
funds  and  securities  and  a  proper  accounting  therefor  such  District 
Treasurer,  Trustee,  Committee  or  Sinking  Fund  Commissioner  shall  be 
discharged  from  further  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  and  ac- 
counting for  such  sinking  funds. 

Sec,  4.    This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  Richmond  County. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  242. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  FURTHER  EFFICIENCY  IN   THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

Whereas,  many  selling  and  advertising  campaigns  are  being  promoted 
through  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  undue  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  both  teachers  and  pu- 
pils; and 

Whereas,  such  practices  tend  to  disrupt  and  commercialize  the  work  of 
the  schools;  Now,  Therefore; 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  No  person,  agent,  representative  or  salesman  shall  solicit  or 
attempt  to  sell  or  explain  any  article  of  property  or  proposition  to  any 
teacher  or  pupil  of  any  public  school  on  the  school  grounds  or  during  the 
school  day  without  having  first  secured  written  permission  and  consent  of 
the  superintendent,  principal  or  person  actually  in  charge  of  the  school  and 
responsible  for  it. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  Act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification, 

1933,  c.  220. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  COMPETITIVE  BIDDING  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION OR  REPAIR  WORK  OR  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  APPARATUS, 
SUPPLIES,  MATERIALS  OR  EQUIPMENT  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  OR  THE  SUB-DIVISIONS  THEREOF. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  no  construction  or  repair  work,  or  purchase  of  appa- 
ratus, supplies,  materials  or  equipment  requiring  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  equals  or  exceeds  one  thousand 
($1,000.00)  dollars,  except  in  cases  of  special  emergency  involving  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  people  or  their  property.  Provided  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  operate  so  as  to  require  any  public  agency  to  enter  into  a 
contract  that  will  prevent  the  use  of  unemployment  relief  labor  paid  for  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  appropriations  or  funds  furnished  by  the  State  or 
Federal  government,  shall  be  performed  or  contract  awarded  by  any  board 
or  governing  body  of  the  State  or  sub-divisions  thereof,  unless  proposals 
shall  have  been  invited  by  advertisement  at  least  one  week  before  the  time 
specified  for  opening  of  said  proposals  in  a  newspaper  having  circulation 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Such  advertisement  shall  state  the  time 
and  place  where  plans  and  specifications  of  proposed  work  or  complete 
description  of  apparatus,  supplies,  materials  or  equipment  may  be  had,  and 
the  time  and  place  for  opening  the  proposals,  and  shall  reserve  to  said 
board  or  governing  body  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all  such  proposals. 
Proposals  shall  not  be  rejected  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  provisions  of 
this  act  and  no  board  or  governing  body  of  the  State  or  sub-division  thereof 
shall  assume  responsibility  for  construction  or  purchase  contracts  or 
guarantee  the  payments  of  labor  or  materials  therefor.  All  proposals  shall 
be  opened  in  public  and  shall  be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  board  or 
governing  body  and  the  award  shall  be  made  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  taking  into  consideration  quality  and  the  time  specified  in  the 
proposals  for  the  performance  of  the  contract.  Each  proposal  shall  be 
accompanied  with  a  deposit  to  the  board  or  governing  body  of  cash  or  a 
certified  check  on  some  bank  or  trust  company  authorized  to  do  business 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  an  amount  equal  to  not 
less  than  two  per  centum  of  the  proposal;  said  deposit  to  be  retained  in 
the  event  of  failure  to  execute  the  contract  within  ten  days  after  the 
award,  or  to  give  satisfactory  security  as  required  herein.  All  contracts 
required  herein  shall  be  executed  in  writing,  and  where  the  amount  in- 
volved is  one  thousand  ($1,000.00)  dollars  or  more,  the  board  or  govern- 
ing body  shall  require  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  to  whom  the  award 
of  contract  is  made  to  furnish  bond  in  some  surety  company  authorized  to 
do  business  in  the  State,  or  require  a  deposit  of  money,  certified  check  or 
government  securities  for  the  full  amount  of  said  contract  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  terms  of  said  contract;  and  no  such  contract  shall  be 
altered  except  by  written  agreement  of  the  contractor,  the  sureties  on  his 
bond  and  the  board  or  governing  body.  Such  surety  bond  or  securities 
required  herein  shall  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  branch  of  the 
government  for  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed  until  the  contract  has 
been  carried  out  in  all  respects. 
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Sec.  2.  In  cases  where  the  board  or  governing  body  may  furnish  con- 
vict or  other  labor  to  the  contractor,  manufacturer  or  others  entering  into 
contracts  for  the  performance  of  construction  work,  installation  of  appa- 
ratus, supplies,  materials  or  equipment,  the  specifications  covering  such 
projects  shall  carry  full  information  as  to  what  wages  shall  be  paid  for 
such  labor  or  the  amount  of  allowance  for  same. 

Sec.  3.  That  no  bill  or  contract  shall  be  divided  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3-A.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  State  Highway  and  Prison 
Department  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  4.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its  rati- 
fication. 

1933,  c.  400. 


AN  ACT  TO  REPEAL  AN  ACT  "TO  PROVIDE  FOR  COMPETITIVE 
BIDDING  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OR  REPAIR  WORK  OR  FOR  THE 
PURCHASE  OF  APPARATUS,  SUPPLIES,  MATERIALS  OR  EQUIP- 
MENT BY  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  OR  THE  SUB- 
DIVISIONS THEREOF,"  ENROLLED  AND  RATIFIED  MAY  9,  1933 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  competitive 
bidding  for  construction  or  repair  work  or  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus, 
supplies,  materials  or  equipment  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  or  the 
sub-divisions  thereof,"  enrolled  and  ratified  May  9,  1933,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  repealed,  in  so  far  as  same  affects  governmental  agencies  of  sub- 
divisions of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  doing  or  performing  by  or  through 
its  or  their  duly  elected  officers  or  agents  work  for  such  agency  up  to  and 
including  an  amount  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  ($5,000.00)  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1933,  c.  552. 


THE  ERECTION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSES 

Sec.  60.  The  Erection  of  Schoolhouses.  The  building  of  all  new  school- 
houses  and  the  repairing  of  all  old  schoolhouses  over  which  the  County 
Board  of  Education  has  jurisdiction,  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  and  by  contract  with  the  county  board  of  education,  provided, 
however,  that  in  the  building  of  all  new  schoolhouses  and  the  repairing  of  all 
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old  schooUiouses  wliich  may  be  located  in  a  special  charter  district  (as  such 
district  is  defined  hy  sub-secton  three  of  section  three  of  chapter  one  hundred 
thirty-six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
three),  the  building  of  such  new  schoolhouses  and  the  repairing  of  such  old 
schoolhouses  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  and  by  contract  with 
the  Board  of  Education  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  having  jurisdiction  over 
said  special  charter  district.  But  the  board  shall  not  be  authorized  to  invest 
any  money  in  any  new  house  that  is  not  built  in  accordance  with  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Superintendent,  nor  for  more  money  than  is  made 
available  for  its  erection.  All  contracts  for  buildings  shall  be  in  writing, 
and  all  buildings  shall  be  inspected,  received,  and  approved  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
where  such  school  buildings  are  located  in  a  special  charter  district  before 
full  payment  is  made  therefor:  Provided,  this  section  shall  not  prohibit 
county  boards  of  education  and  boards  of  trustees  from  having  the  janitor 
or  any  regular  employee  to  repair  the  buildings. 

From  any  moneys  loaned  by  the  State  to  any  one  of  the  several  counties 
for  the  erection,  repair  or  equipment  of  school  buildings,  teacherages  and 
dormitories,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  under  such  rules  as  it  may 
deem  advisable  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  may 
retain  an  amount  not  to  exceed  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  said  loan  until  such 
completed  buildings,  erected  or  repaired,  in  whole  or  in  part  from  such 
loan  funds,  shall  have  been  approved  by  such  agent  as  the  State  Board  of 
Education  may  designate:  Provided,  that  upon  the  proper  approval  of  the 
completed  building  the  State  Treasurer,  upon  requisition  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  authorized  and  directed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county  the  re- 
maining part  of  said  loan,  together  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the 
loan  at  a  rate  not  less  than  three  per  cent  on  monthly  balances. 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  60;  1925,  c.  221;  1937.  c.  353. 


AN  ACT  PRESCRIBING  THE  MANNER  OF  ADVERTISEMENT  AND 
SALE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  section  sixty-two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  of  the  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Session  1923,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  any  schoolhouse,  school- 
house  site  or  other  public  school  property  has  become  unnecessary  for 
public  school  purposes,  it  may  sell  the  same  at  public  auction  after  adver- 
tising the  said  property  for  the  period  of  time  and  in  like  manner  as  to 
places  and  publication  in  newspapers  as  now  prescribed  for  sales  of  real 
estate  under  deeds  of  trust.  Provided  further,  that  the  sale  shall  be  re- 
ported to  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  and  remain  open  for 
ten  (10)  days  for  an  increase  bid,  and  if  the  said  bid  is  increased  the 
property  shall  be  re-advertised  in  the  manner  as  re-sales  under  deeds  of 
trusts,  and  if  there  is  no  raised  or  increased  bid  within  ten  (10)  days,  the 
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Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  execute  a  deed  to  the  pur- 
chaser, and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  County 
School  Fund. 

Sec.  2(a).  That  after  the  sale  of  school  property,  as  herein  provided  for, 
has  been  had  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  the  amount 
offered  for  the  property,  either  at  the  first  or  any  subsequent  sale,  is  inade- 
quate, then,  upon  a  finding  of  such  fact  by  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
the  said  board  is  authorized  to  reject  such  bid  and  to  sell  the  property  at 
private  sale,  provided  the  price  offered  is  in  excess  of  that  offered  at  such 
public  sale. 

Sec.  3.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.    This  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  ratification. 

1933,  c.  494;  1937,  c.  117. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  LOANS  DUE  THE 
SPECIAL  BUILDING  FUNDS  CREATED  BY  THE  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLIES OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-ONE,  ONE 
THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-THREE,  ONE  THOUSAND 
NINE  HUNDRED  TWENTY-FIVE,  AND  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUN- 
DRED TWENTY-SEVEN  BEFORE  MATURITY  AND  THE  RELEND- 
ING  OF  THESE  FUNDS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  be  loaned  to  the 
counties  of  the  State  for  erecting  school  buildings  and  providing  facilities 
for  maintaining  six  months  school  term,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
authorized  to  accept  payment  from  any  district  and/or  county  for  the  full 
amount  of  loans  due  the  State  on  loans  from  the  Special  Building  Funds  of 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-one,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
twenty-three,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-five  and  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  twenty-seven  before  the  maturity  of  such  loans. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  authorized  to  relend  any 
payments  made  by  counties  to  counties  for  the  period  that  the  loans  would 
have  run  had  they  not  been  paid  before  maturity,  and  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  follow  the  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  set  up  for  making  loans  from  the  Special  Building  Funds 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-one,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
twenty-three,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  twenty-five  and  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  twenty-seven  in  lending  money  made  available  by  the  pay- 
ment of  loans  from  the  said  funds  before  the  maturity  date  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  In  making  loans  from  funds  made  available  from  payments  on 
the  Special  Building  Funds  before  maturity,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  be  governed  by  laws  and  amendments  to  the  Constitution  enlarging 
or  restricting  the  borrowing  power  of  counties  and/or  municipalities. 
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Sec.  5.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

1937,  c.  115. 


AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FUNDING  OR  REFUNDING  OF  PRINCI- 
PAL AND  INTEREST  OF  LOANS  MADE  FROM  THE  STATE  LITER- 
ARY FUND  AND  FROM  ANY  SPECIAL  BUILDING  FUND  OF  THE 
STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  any  case  where  a  loan  has  heretofore  been  made  from  the 
State  Literary  Fund  or  from  any  Special  Building  Fund  of  the  State  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education  of  a  County  and  such  County  has  heretofore  or 
shall  hereafter  authorize  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
or  refunding  interest  on  or  the  principal  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  notes 
evidencing  such  loan,  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  funding  or  refunding  bonds  or  notes  of  such 
County  in  payment  of  interest  on  or  the  principal  of  the  notes  evidencing 
such  loan;  provided,  however,  that  the  issuance  of  such  funding  or  refund- 
ing bonds  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  In  any  case  where  the  funding  or  refunding  of  interest  on  or  the 
principal  of  such  notes  shall  constitute  a  part  of  a  refunding  plan  or  pro- 
gram of  the  County,  and  the  terms  of  such  funding  or  refunding  shall  be 
accepted  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  holders  of  the  County's  obligations 
to  put  same  into  effect,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  authorize  the 
acceptance  of  such  funding  or  refunding  bonds  or  notes  upon  the  same 
terms  and  conditions,  both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  as  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  other  holders  of  the  County's  obligations 
to  put  same  into  effect. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  399. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DELINQUENT 
AMOUNTS  DUE  THE  STATE  LITERARY  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDING 
REVOLVING  FUND  FROM  THE  VARIOUS  COUNTIES. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  all  instances  where  any  sum  or  amount  is  due  from  any 
County  Board  of  Education  or  school  unit  therein  to  the  State  or  to  the  Lit- 
erary Fund  or  to  the  Revolving  Fund  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  pro- 
viding loans  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings;  and  where  any  sum 
or  amount  is  payable  to  such  County  by  reason  of  any  contract  made  on 
behalf  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  or  its  successor,  the  State  High- 
way and  Public  Works  Commission,  for  loans  made  to  such  Commission  by 
such  County  in  behalf  of  roads;  it  shall  be  competent  and  lawful  to  offset 
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the  amount  due  such  County  on  account  of  any  contract  made  with  the 
State  Highway  Commission  or  its  successor,  the  State  Highway  and  Public 
Works  Commission,  not  assigned  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  by  the 
amount  due  by  such  County  or  Board  of  Education  or  school  unit  in  said 
County  to  the  State  or  to  the  Literary  Fund  or  the  Revolving  Fund  set  up 
by  the  General  Assembly  providing  loans  for  construction  of  school 
buildings. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  amount  due  such  County  on  account  of  loans  made  to  the 
State  Highway  Commission  or  its  successor,  the  State  Highway  and  Public 
Works  Commission,  and  not  assigned  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  is 
insufficient  to  pay  the  amount  due  the  State  or  the  Literary  Fund  or  to  the 
Revolving  Fund  by  such  County,  then  the  amount  due  such  County  on  ac- 
count of  loans  to  the  Highway  Commission  shall  be  credited  on  the  amount 
due  by  such  County  to  the  State  or  Literary  Fund  or  Revolving  Fund. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  and  other  officers  of  the  State  charged  with  the 
duty  of  disbursing  any  funds  by  reason  of  such  contract  between  the  State 
Highway  Commission  or  the  State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission 
already  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  are  required  to  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foregoing  section  and  shall  not  issue  or  authorize  issuance 
of  any  voucher  contrary  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  411. 
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AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  ANY  PERSON,  PARTNERSHIP,  ASSOCIATION 
OF  PERSONS,  OR  CORPORATION  THAT  MAY  HEREAFTER  BE  OR- 
GANIZED AS  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  COM- 
PLY WITH  THEIR  CONTRACTS  WITH  THE  STUDENTS,  ETC.,  WHO 
MATRICULATE  WITH  THEM  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  TAKING  COM- 
MERCIAL COURSES  IN  ACCOUNTING,  BOOKKEEPING,  STENOGRA- 
PHY, STENOTYPY,  TELEGRAPHY,  TYPING,  AND  OTHER  BRANCH- 
ES GENERALLY  INCLUDED  IN  THE  CURRICULUM  OF  SUCH 
SCHOOLS;  TO  REQUIRE  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS,  BEFORE  COLLECT- 
ING FEES,  TUITION,  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  FROM  STUDENTS 
WHO  DESIRE  TO  TAKE  SUCH  COURSES  IN  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS, 
TO  ENTER  INTO  A  BOND  EXECUTED  BY  STANDARD  AND  SOLVENT 
GUARANTY  COMPANIES  GUARANTEEING  THE  REFUND  OF  SUCH 
FEES,  TUITION,  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  AS  ARE  PAID,  IN  CASE 
THE  PROMOTERS,  OFFICERS,  AND  AGENTS  OF  SUCH  INSTITU- 
TIONS FAIL  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THEIR  CONTRACT;  TO  PROVIDE 
PENALTIES  FOR  FAILURE  TO  REFUND  TO  ANY  STUDENT  THE 
AMOUNTS  WHENEVER  THE  PROMOTERS,  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 
OF  SUCH  INSTITUTIONS  FAIL  TO  COMPLY  WITH  THEIR  CON- 
TRACT TO  GIVE  AND  FURNISH  TRAINING  IN  COMMERCIAL 
COURSES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CONTRACT  ENTERED  INTO. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  A  commercial  college  or  business  school  shall  be  defined  as 
follows:  Any  person,  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  any  corporation 
or  operators  of  correspondence  schools  within  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
which  teaches,  publicly,  for  compensation,  any  or  all  the  branches  of  account- 
ing, bookkeeping,  stenotypy,  stenography,  typing,  telegraphy,  and  other  com- 
mercial subjects  which  are  usually  taught  in  commercial  colleges  or  business 
schools;  Provided,  however,  that  any  person  or  individual  who  undertakes  to 
give  instruction  in  the  above  subjects  to  five  or  less  students  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  the  operator  of  a  commercial  college  or  business  school. 

Sec,  2.  Any  person,  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  any  corpora- 
tion or  operators  of  correspondence  schools  within  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina which  may  desire  to  open  a  commercial  college,  or  to  establish  a  branch 
college  or  school  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  stenotypy,  typing,  telegraphy,  and  other  courses  which  are 
usually  taught  in  commercial  colleges,  before  commencing  business  must 
secure  a  permit  from  the  State  Board  of  Commercial  Education  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  authorizing  such  person,  partnership,  association 
of  persons  or  corporations  to  open  and  conduct  such  commercial  college 
or  branch  college  or  school. 

The  State  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  consist  of  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Education  and  two  persons  who  are  owners  and  operator  of  duly 
licensed  business  or  commercial  schools  which  have  been  in  operation  within 
the  State  for  five  years,  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  will 
be  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  ex-officio  Secretary.  The  two  members  who 
are  commercial  school  owners  or  operators  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
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ernor  and  shall  serve  for  three  years  or  until  their  successors  have  heen 
appointed  and  taken  office. 

Sec.  3.  That  application  for  such  permit  to  open  and  conduct  a  business 
or  correspondence  school  shall  state  specifically  the  name  of  such  person, 
partnership  or  corporation,  and  said  application  shall  he  filed  with  the  State 
Board  of  Commercial  Education  at  Raleigh.  If,  after  due  investigation  on 
the  part  of  said  hoard,  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  hbard  that  said 
applicant  is  professionally  qualified  to  conduct  said  school  and  possesses  good 
moral  character  for  fair  and  honest  dealings,  then  said  hoard  shall  approve 
said  application  and  issue  permit  to  said  applicant.  Before  such  permit  shall 
be  issued,  the  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  State  Board  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation a  fee  of  ten  ($10)  dollars  as  a  minimum,  and  twenty-five  ($25) 
dollars  as  a  maximum,  the  amount  needed  being  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Board  of  Commercial  Education,  which  fees  shall  be  paid  annually  on 
the  first  day  of  July  to  the  said  Board  so  long  as  said  school  shall  continue 
to  operate.  Said  fees  shall  be  used  for  office  and  traveling  expenses  by 
said  Board  or  its  authorized  representatives  for  investigating  applications 
for  conducting  commercial  schools  and  also  complaints  against  such 
schools,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  keep  an  account  of  all 
moneys  received  and  disbursed  which  account  shall  be  open  at  all  times 
to  inspection  by  all  persons  operating  commercial  schools  and  licensed  by 
said  Board. 

Sec.  4.  Before  the  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  issue  such 
permit,  the  person,  partnership,  association  of  persons,  or  corporation 
shall  execute  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  signed 
by  a  solvent  guaranty  company  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  or  by  two  solvent  sureties,  payable  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  County  in  which  such  college,  branch  college,  or 
school  will  be  located  and  conduct  its  business,  conditioned  that  the  prin- 
cipal in  said  bond  will  carry  out  and  comply  with  each  and  all  contracts, 
made  and  entered  into  by  said  college  or  branch  college  or  school,  acting 
by  and  through  its  officers  and  agents,  with  any  student  who  desires  to 
enter  such  college  and  to  take  any  course  in  commercial  training,  and  to 
pay  back  to  such  student  all  amounts  collected  for  tuition  and  fees  in  case 
of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  parties  obtaining  a  permit  from  the  Board  of 
Commercial  Education  to  open  and  conduct  a  commercial  college,  or 
branch  college  or  school,  to  comply  with  its  contracts  to  give  the  instruc- 
tions contracted  for,  and  for  the  full  period  evidenced  by  such  contract. 

Such  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  Superior  Court  of  the  County 
in  which  the  college  or  branch  or  school  executing  the  bond  is  located,  and 
recorded  by  such  Clerk  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

That  the  requirement  herein  specified  for  giving  the  aforesaid  hond  of  one 
thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  shall  apply  to  all  commercial  colleges,  business 
schools  and  correspondence  schools  and  branches  thereof  operating  in  North 
Carolina,  and  the  said  Board  of  Commercial  Education  shall  not  issue  any 
permit  or  license  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  to  operate  any  of  the 
aforesaid  schools  until  said  hond  has  heen  given  and  notice  of  the  approval 
of  same  hy  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  has  been  filed  with  said  Board  of 
Commercial  Education.  Operators'  bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00) 
each  shall  be  required  for  each  branch  of  such  commercial  colleges,  business 
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scJiools,  or  correspondence  scJiools  operated  within  the  State  by  any  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation. 

Sec.  5,  In  any  and  all  cases  where  the  party  receiving  the  permit  from 
the  Board  of  Commercial  Education  fails  to  comply  with  any  contracts 
made  and  entered  into  with  any  student  or  with  the  parents  or  guardians 
shall  have  a  cause  of  action  against  the  sureties  on  the  bond  as  herein 
provided  for  the  full  amount  of  the  payments  made  to  such  person,  with 
six  (6)  per  cent  interest  from  the  date  of  payment  of  said  amount.  For 
a  proven  violation  of  its  contracts  with  its  students,  the  Board  of  Com- 
mercial Education  is  authorized  to  revoke  the  license  issued  to  the  of- 
fending school.  Through  periodic  reports  required  of  licensed  commercial 
schools  and  by  inspections  made  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
mercial Education  or  its  authorized  representatives,  the  Board  of  Com- 
mercial Education  shall  have  general  supervision  over  commercial  schools 
of  the  State,  the  object  of  said  supervision  being  to  protect  the  public 
welfare  by  having  the  licensed  commercial  schools  to  maintain  proper 
school  quarters,  equipment  and  teaching  forces  and  of  having  the  school 
carry  out  its  advertised  promises  and  its  contracts  made  with  its  students 
and  patrons. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person,  or  each  member  of  any  partnership,  or  each  mem- 
ber of  any  association  of  persons,  or  each  officer  of  any  corporation  which 
opens  and  conducts  a  commercial  college  or  branch  college  or  school  with- 
out first  having  obtained  the  permit  required  in  Section  two  of  this  Act, 
and  without  first  having  executed  the  bond  required  in  Section  four  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  ($100.00)  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
($500.0  0)  dollars,  and  each  day  said  college  continues  to  be  open  and 
operated  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  established  university, 
professional,  or  liberal  arts  college,  regular  high  school  or  any  State  institu- 
tion which  has  heretofore  adopted  or  which  may  hereafter  adopt  one  or  more 
commercial  courses,  provided  the  tuition  fees  and  charges,  if  any,  made  by 
such  university,  college,  high  school  or  State  institution  shall  be  collected  by 
their  regular  officers  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  governing  body  of  such  university,  college,  or 
high  school;  but  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  commercial 
colleges,  business  schools  and  correspondence  schools  operated  within  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  as  commercial  institutions. 

Sec.  714.  That  all  persons  soliciting  students  within  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  commercial  colleges,  business  schools  or  correspondence  schools 
located  within  or  without  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  shall  be  required  to 
secure  on  July  first  of  each  year  hereafter  an  annual  license  from  the  Board 
of  Commercial  Education,  such  license  to  cost  two  dollars  ($2.00).  That 
when  application  is  made  for  such  license  by  a  solicitor  he  shall  submit  to 
said  board  for  its  approval  a  copy  of  the  contract  offered  prospective  students 
and  used  by  his  said  school,  together  with  advertising  material  and  other 
representations  made  by  said  school  to  its  students  or  prospective  students. 
That  when  a  license  is  issued  to  such  solicitor  he  shall  receive  a  license  card 
permitting  him  to  solicit  students  for  his  school,  but  such  license  shall  be 
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issued  only  on  an  annual  dasis  expiring  June  thirtieth  of  each  year  and  must 
be  renewed  to  entitle  such  solicitor  to  solicit  students  thereafter.  That  every 
commercial  college,  business  school,  or  correspondence  school  employing  such 
solicitors  shall  be  responsible  for  the  acts,  representations  and  contracts  made 
by  its  solicitors.  Any  person  soliciting  students  for  any  such  schools  with- 
out first  having  secured  a  license  from  the  Board  of  Commercial  Education, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars 
($50.00)  or  thirsty  days'  imprisonment,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  All  persons,  partnerships,  associations  of  persons,  which  are 
non-residents  of  North  Carolina,  or  corporations  organized  and  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  any  other  State,  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  before  such  can  open  and  conduct  a  commercial  college  or  branch 
college  or  school  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  9.  If  any  part  of  this  Act  is  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
State  or  by  any  other  court  of  final  jurisdiction,  and  is  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  such  decision  shall  not  affect  or  nullify  any  other  part 
of  this  Act. 

Sec,  10.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
its  ratification. 

1935,  c.  255;  1937,  c.  184. 


AN  ACT  TO  REPEAL  CHAPTER  ONE  HUNDRED  SIXTY-ONE,  PUBLIC 
LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  NINETEEN,  AND  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  A  PROGRAM  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  AS  A  PART  OF 
THE  STATE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  AND  TO  APPROPRIATE 
THE  SUM  OF  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  ($25,000.00)  DOLLARS 
ANNUALLY  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THIS  ACT. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  chapter  one  hundred  sixty-one  of  the  Public  Laws  of 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  nineteen,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  provide 
rules  and  regulations  for  establishing  and  conducting  schools  to  teach 
adults,  and  the  said  schools  when  provided  for  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State  and  shall  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  annually  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  ($25,000.00)  dollars  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  be  disbursed 
on  vouchers  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 
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Sec.  5.    That  this  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after 
June  thirtieth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirty-seven. 
1937,  c.  198. 


VACANCIES  IN  OFFICE  OF  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

5416.  Vacancies  in  office.  All  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  such  counties  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  shall  be 
filled  by  the  action  of  the  County  Executive  Committee  of  the  political  party 
of  the  memlter  causing  such  vacancy  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  and  then  for  the  residue  of  the  unexpired 
term  by  that  body.  If  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
such  cases  shall  have  occurred  before  the  primary  or  convention  held  in 
such  County,  then  and  in  that  event,  nominations  for  such  vacancies  shall 
be  made  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  out,  and  such  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  from  the  candidates  nominated  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  the  party 
primaries  or  convention  of  such  County.  All  vacancies  that  are  not  filled 
by  the  County  Executive  Committee  under  the  authority  herein  contained 
within  thirty  days  from  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.    (C.  S.  5408.) 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  16;  1931,  c.  380,  ss.  1.  2. 


TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Sec.  320.  State  Board  of  Education  adopts.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  adopt,  for  the  exclusive  use  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary schools  of  North  Carolina  supported  ivholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  public 
funds,  text-books  and  publications,  including  instructional  materials,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  schools  in  each  grade  and  on  each  subject-matter  in  which 
instruction  is  required  to  be  given  by  law.  And  six  months  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  contracts  now  in  force  it  shall  adopt  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  a  multiple  list  submitted  by  the  Text-book  Commission,  as  here- 
inafter provided,  two  basal  primers  for  the  first  grade  and  two  basal 
readers  for  each  of  the  first  three  grades,  and  one  basal  book  or  series  of 
books  on  all  other  subjects  contained  in  the  outline  course  of  study  for  the 
elementary  grades  where  a  basal  book  or  books  are  recommended  for  use: 
Provided,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  adopt  not  exceeding  three  basal 
books  on  the  subject  of  North  Carolina  history  and,  if  such  multii'le  adoption 
is  rnade,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  by  rules  and  regulations  prescribe 
the  manner  of  use  of  such  books  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State:  Provided, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  may  enter  into  contract  with  a  publisher  for 
a  period  less  than  five  years,  if  any  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  schools  as 
a  result  of  a  shorter  contract  than  five  years. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5730;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  1;  1939,  c.  68. 

Sec.  321.  Books  adopted  for  an  indefinite  period.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  now  existing  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
publisher  for  any  particular  book  or  books,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
upon  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  publisher,  may  continue  the  con- 
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tract  for  any  particular  book  or  books  indefinitely;  that  is,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  may,  at  any  time  it  finds  a  book  unsatis- 
factory, call  for  a  new  report  from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  sub- 
ject adopted  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Moreover,  the  Text-book 
Commission  at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  may  recommend  to  the  State  Board  or  Education  that 
a  given  book  adopted  indefinitely  is  unsatisfactory  or  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  a  new  book  or  books. 

In  the  event  that  a  change  of  text-books  contracted  for  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Board  or  Education  or  by 
the  Text-book  Commission,  the  publisher  shall  be  given  at  least  three 
months  notice  prior  to  the  first  of  May,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  to  adopt  from  a  list  sub- 
mitted by  the  Text-book  Commission  a  new  book  or  books  on  said  subject. 
Moreover,  the  publisher  of  any  text-book  desiring  to  end  a  contract  that 
has  been  extended  indefinitely  shall  give  the  State  Board  or  Education  at 
least  three  months  notice  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May.  In  either  event, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  a  new  book  for  an  old  one  on  the 
adopted  list,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  call  for  new  recommen- 
dations from  the  Text-book  Commission  on  that  book  and  proceed  as  in 
the  first  instance. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5731. 

Sec.  322.  Classification  of  text-books.  The  text-books  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  are  hereby  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  major  subjects, 
which  include  readers,  arithmetics,  language  and  grammar,  history  and 
geography;  and  (2)  all  other  books  on  all  other  subjects  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  minor  subjects. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5732. 

Sec.  3  23.  Basal  and  supplementary  books.  That  all  text-books  to  be 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  basal  books  or  supplemen- 
tary books  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5733;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  2, 

Sec.  324.  Adoption  of  supplementary  books.  The  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  hereby  authorized  to  select  and  adopt  all  supplementary  books  and 
instructional  material  necessary  to  complete  the  course  of  study  for  all 
schools.  Such  supplementary  books  shall  neither  displace  or  (nor)  be  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  basal  books. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5734;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  3. 

Sec.  325.  The  Text-Book  Commission.  The  Governor  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  appoint  a  Text-book  Commission  com- 
posed of  seven  members  to  be  selected  from  among  the  teachers,  super- 
visors, principals,  and  superintendents  actually  engaged  in  school  work  in 
the  State,  to  serve  for  five  years  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed  and 
qualified,  and  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
have  authority  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Text-book  Commis- 
sion, or  to  remove  for  sufficient  cause  any  member  of  the  Commission. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5735. 

Sec.  326.  Organization  of  commission.  Immediately  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Text-book  Commission  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
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tion  shall  cause  said  Text-book  Commission  to  meet  in  his  office  and  or- 
ganize by  electing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  shall  adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  to  govern  their  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  work 
of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  then  be  apportioned  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  its  work  shall  be  published 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  a  copy  shall  be  sent  to  all  publishers  that  may  sub- 
mit bids  and  samples  of  books  for  adoption. 

The  several  members  of  the  Text-book  Commission  may  work  independ- 
ently, seeking  information  from  every  legitimate  source,  but  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Text-book  Commission  receive  information  from  representatives 
of  book  companies  they  shall  keep  a  record  of  each  such  visit  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  visit. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5736. 

Sec.  327.  Compensation  of  commission.  Each  member  of  the  Text-book 
Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  upon  the  approval  of  the  budget  bureau,  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  two  hundred  dollars 
($200)  for  services,  and,  in  addition,  the  necessary  traveling  expenses 
authorized  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Provided,  that 
the  chairman  of  this  Commission  shall  be  paid  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($225).  The  members  so  appointed  shall  serve  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  appointed,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  any  time  during  their  term  of 
service:  Provided  further,  that  for  any  service  rendered  more  than  one 
year  after  appointment  each  member  shall  be  paid  a  per  diem  of  five  dol- 
lars ($5)  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

c.  S.  (III).  5737. 

Sec.  328.  Duties  of  commission.  The  Text-hook  Commission  shall  first 
pre'pare,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  publish  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  an  outline  course  of  study  setting 
forth  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  each  of  the  elementary  grades.  It 
shall  give  in  outline  the  number  of  basal  and  supplementary  books  on  each 
subject  to  be  used  in  each  grade  in  accordance  with  the  law.  All  text-books 
which  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be  basal  books 
or  supplementary  books. 

After  the  outline  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  and  published,  the 
Text-book  Commission  shall  then  prepare  a  multiple  list  of  basal  books  to  be 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  multiple  list  shall  contain 
not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  eight  books  or  series  of  books  on  all  subjects 
for  each  grade. 

On  or  before  February  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-two, 
the  chairman  of  the  Text-book  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  a  report  setting  forth  the  multiple  list  of 
books  that  have  been  selected  in  conformity  with  the  outline  course  of 
study.  No  book  shall  be  included  in  the  multiple  list  that  a  majority  of  the 
Text-book  Commission  deems  unsuitable,  or  that  does  not  conform  to  the 
outline  course  of  study. 

The  Text-book  Commission  shall  report  whether  any  of  the  major  sub- 
jects containing  a  series  of  books  may  be  divided,  taking  one  part  from  one 
series  and  another  part  from  another  series  of  books  on  the  same  subject. 
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and  the  Commission's  report  in  this  respect  shall  be  binding  on  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5738  ;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  4. 

Sec.  329.  State  Board  of  Education  makes  all  contracts.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  shall  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
advertisement  for  bids,  when  and  how  prices  shall  be  submitted,  when 
and  how  sample  books  for  adoption  shall  be  submitted,  the  nature  of  the 
contract  to  be  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  or  Education  and  the 
publishers,  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  any  is  necessary,  and  all  other 
needful  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  adoption  of  books  for  all  public 
schools  not  otherwise  specified  in  this  Act.  After  a  contract  has  been 
entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if 
the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its  contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of 
books,  etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against  said  company, 
when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  amount  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the  State  because  of 
the  loss  sustained  by  a  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5739  ;  1933,  c.  464,  s.  5. 

Sec.  329(a).  That  the  said  Board  of  Education  he  and  it  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  in  its  discretion  to  purchase  and/or  acquire  a 
manuscript  or  manuscripts  for  school  text-hooks  or  supplementary  hooks  used 
or  to  he  used  in  any  or  all  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  and 
to  procure  the  printing  and  publishing  of  such  books  under  contract  through 
competitive  bids  or  otherwise  as  it  may  in  its  discretion  determine  to  be  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State;  and  if  said  Board  of 
Education  finds  that  by  the  acquisition  of  any  such  manuscript  or  manu- 
scripts, and  that  by  the  making  of  any  such  contract  for  any  such  school 
books,  either  basal  or  supplementary,  such  books  can  he  furnished  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  at  a  price  less  than  the  same  may  be  acquired 
from  publishers,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Education  to 
acquire  such  manuscripts  and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  and  said  hooks 
to  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  such  rules  a7id  regulations  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  having  due  regard  to 
the  standard  of  the  school  books  so  published,  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  substance  of  such  hooks  and  their  adaptability  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
the  State. 

1933,  c.  464,  s.  6. 

Sec.  329(b).  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  and  empowered 
to  make  and  enter  into  all  such  contracts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  proper  distribution  of  text-books  either  through  a  depository  or  deposi- 
tories, or  through  the  State  Division  of  Purchase  and  Control  or  other  State 
agency,  utilizing  County  Boards  of  Education  or  City  Boards  of  Trustees,  if 
found  feasible,  for  local  distribution,  as  to  it  may  seem  advisable;  and  is 
further  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  all  needed  rules,  regulations  and 
contracts  governing  the  disposition,  sale,  and  return  of  school  hooks  as  are 
not  disposed  of  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  contract  or  contracts  to  he  entered  into  between  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  the  publisher  or  publishers,  for  the  distribution  of  school  text- 
books adopted  by  it  or  in  use  in  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  It 
may  also  determine  the  nature  and  kind  of  bond,  if  necessary,  to  be  given  by 
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any  depository  or  other  agency  carrying  out  the  terms  of  this  Act,  to  the  end 
that  school  text-hooks  shall  he  delivered  to  the  patrons  of  the  schools  at  the 
lowest  possihle  net  cost. 

1933,  c.  464,  s.  7. 

Sec.  330.  Not  more  than  one  major  subject  to  be  changed  in  any  one 
year.  At  the  expiration  of  the  present  contracts  between  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  publishers  not  more  than  one  major  and  two  minor 
subjects  shall  be  changed  in  any  one  year,  provided  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  to  prices  and  distribution  may  be  made. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5740. 

Sec.  331.  Publishers  to  register  all  agents  or  employees.  Publishers 
submitting  books  for  adoption  shall  register  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  all  agents  or  other  employees  of  any 
kind  authorized  to  represent  said  company  in  the  State,  and  this  regis- 
tration list  shall  be  open  to  the  public  for  inspection. 

C.  iS.  (Ill),  5741. 

Sec.  332.  Contracts  now  in  force  not  affected.  All  contracts  heretofore 
entered  into  between  publishers  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina  shall  in  no 
wise  be  affected  by  amendments  to  Chapter  145,  Public  Laws  1921. 

c.  S.  (Ill),  5742. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROMOTE  ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  OPERA- 
TION OF  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  BY  PROVIDING  FOR  A  UNIFORM  ADOPTION  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to 
adopt  text-books  for  the  use  in  all  public  high  schools  of  the  State,  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  high  school  text- 
books adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  used  by  all  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Governor  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, at  the  expiration  of  the  present  high  school  text-book  contracts, 
shall  appoint  a  State  Committe  on  high  school  text-books,  consisting  of 
five  members,  five  of  whom  are  actively  engaged  in  school  work,  who  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years  without  compensation  except  for  reimburse- 
ment out  of  the  State  Treasury  upon  the  requisition  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  actual  expenses  incurred  by  attendance 
upon  meetings  of  the  committee  that  may  be  called  by  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Committee  on  high  school 
text-books  to  list  all  the  high  school  fields  of  instruction  in  five  separate 
groups  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in  the  cost  of  text-books.  The  committee 
on  high  school  text-books  shall  further  arrange  these  groups  in  the  order 
in  which  they  will  be  considered,  and  notify  the  State  Board  of  Education 
in  its  first  report  of  this  arrangement.    During  the  first  year  of  its  term  of 
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office,  it  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  State  Committee  on  high  school 
text-books  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  any  and  all  books  submitted 
by  any  publisher  in  the  first  group  of  fields  of  instruction  as  arranged  by 
said  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books,  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  the  contents,  quality  and  price  of  said  books  are  such  as  to  make 
them  suitable  and  desirable  for  use  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State, 
and  submit,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  a  multiple  list  not  exceeding  three  books  in  each 
field  of  instruction  in  the  first  group.  Not  later  than  January  first  in  each 
succeeding  year,  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  shall  make 
a  similar  report  on  the  fields  of  instruction  in  order  fixed  by  it,  unless 
it  receives  a  notice  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  prior  to  May  first  in 
said  year  that  such  report  is  not  desired. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
select  one  book  in  each  field  of  instruction  from  the  multiple  list  submitted 
by  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years.  In 
case  the  State  Board  of  Education  finds  it  impossible  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory contract  for  any  one  of  the  books  on  the  multiple  list,  then  it  shall 
notify  the  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  that  it  cannot  make  a 
satisfactory  contract  for  any  book  on  the  multiple  list  in  that  field  of 
instruction.  The  State  Committee  on  high  school  text-books  shall  then 
submit  another  multiple  list  in  that  field  of  instruction  from  which  the 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  make  an  adoption.  It  shall  be  the  further 
duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  an  indefinite  contract  with 
all  the  publishers  having  books  in  groups  two,  three,  four,  and  five  for  a 
period  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years,  and  these  books 
shall  continue  in  use  until  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  adopt  a  book  for  State-wide  use  in 
any  given  field  of  instruction:  Provided,  that  the  contract  shall  require 
each  publisher  to  report  annually  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  the  total 
sales  of  each  book  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Sec.  5.  That  after  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  publisher,  if  the  publisher  shall  fail  to  keep  its 
contract  as  to  prices,  distribution  of  books,  an  adequate  supply  of  the  edi- 
tion of  books  as  adopted,  etc.,  the  Attorney-General  shall  bring  suit  against 
said  company  when  requested  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  for  such  an 
amount  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  contract  or  to  compensate  the 
State  because  of  the  loss  sustained  by  failure  to  keep  this  contract. 

Sec.  6.  That  if  the  publishers  of  any  high  school  text-books  on  the 
adopted  list  in  this  State  shall  contract  with  another  state,  or  with  any 
county,  city  or  town  or  other  municipality,  or  shall  place  its  books  on  sale 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  for  or  at  a  less  price  than  that  in  its  con- 
tract with  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  made  a 
part  of  the  contract  of  that  company  to  furnish  that  book  to  the  high 
schools  of  this  State  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  that  for  which  the  book  is 
furnished,  sold,  or  placed  on  sale  in  any  other  state,  or  in  any  such  other 
county,  city,  town  or  other  municipality. 
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Sec.  7.  That  the  text-books  for  high  school  instruction  adopted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  high  schools 
of  this  State  when  so  adopted  and  placed  upon  the  approved  list  in  the 
manner  as  set  out  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  8,  That  tTiis  article  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Public  School  Laws 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  any  sections  which  conflict  with 
sections  herein  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.    That  this  Act  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 
1931,  c.  359. 


AN  ACT  TO  REQUIRE  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  TO 
FURNISH  ADEQUATE  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  ALCOHOLISM  AND  NARCOTISM. 

The  General  Assemhly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  health  education,  which  is  now  required  by 
law  to  be  given  in  all  schools  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  public  money, 
thorough  and  scientific  instructions  shall  be  given  in  the  subject  of  alco- 
holism and  narcotism. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  for  the  use  of  all  teachers  who 
are  required  by  this  Act  to  give  instructions  in  the  subject  of  alcoholism 
and  narcotism,  a  course  of  study  on  health  education,  which  shall  embrace 
suggestions  as  to  methods  of  instruction,  outlines  of  lesson  plans,  lists  of 
accurate  and  scientific  source  material,  suggested  adaptations  of  the  work 
to  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  several  grades,  and  shall  specify  the 
kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  grade,  and  the  amount  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  such  instruction. 

The  State  Text-book  Commission  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
authorized,  directed  and  empowered  to  select,  approve,  and  adopt  a  simple, 
scientific  text-book,  which  text-book  shall  be  free  from  political  propaganda 
and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  faculty  of  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and 
narcotism  on  the  human  system,  and/or  a  different  or  revised  text  on 
"Health,"  which  shall  contain  chapters  giving  complete,  detailed,  and  scien- 
tific information  on  the  subjects,  to  be  taught  as  a  unit  of  work  every  year  in 
the  appropriate  elementary  grade,  or  grades,  of  the  public  schools  of  North 
Carolina.  Adequate  time  shall  be  given  to  teach  the  subject  efficiently.  The 
work  in  the  subject  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  shall  be  a  part  of  the  work 
required  for  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another:  Provided,  also,  that  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  in  the  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  for  teachers,  aides  and  devices  for  the  assistance  of 
teachers  in  teaching  the  effects  of  alcoholism  and  narcotism  on  the  human 
system. 

Sec.  2.  In  all  normal  schools,  teacher  training  classes,  summer  schools 
for  teachers,  and  other  institutions  giving  instruction  preparatory  to 
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teaching  or  to  teachers  actually  in  service,  adequate  time  and  attention 
shall  be  given  to  the  best  methods  in  teaching  health  education,  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcoholism  and  narcotics. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  teachers,  principals  and 
superintendents  in  charge  of  any  school  or  schools,  comprehended  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  to  comply  with  its  provisions;  and  any  such  officer 
or  teacher  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  proper  authorities. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1929,  c.  96;  1935,  c.  404. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  A  RENTAL  SYSTEM  FOR  TEXT-BOOKS  USED  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  AND  TO  PROMOTE  ECON- 
OMY AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  ADOPTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  The  Governor  Appoints:  There  is  hereby  created  a  State 
Text-book  Purchase  and  Rental  Commission  of  five  members,  as  follows: 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  ex-officio  chairman,  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract, 
and  two  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  a  term  of  two 
years  each.  Said  appointive  members  to  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
law  provides  for  members  of  the  State  School  Commission.  The  expense 
and  cost  of  said  Commission  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  made 
available  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Powers  and  duties  of  Commission.  The  said  Text-book  Purchase- 
and  Rental  Commission  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered,  and  directed  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to: 

(1)  Acquire  by  contract,  and/or  purchase,  such  text-books  and  instruc- 
tional supplies,  which  are,  or  may  be  on  the  adopted  list  of  the  State 
Standard  Course  of  Study,  as  the  Commission  may  find  necessary  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(2)  Provide  a  system  of  distribution  of  said  text-books  and  supplies  to 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  shall  distribute  such 
books  as  are  provided  under  the  rental  system  without  the  use  of  any 
depository  other  than  some  agency  of  the  State. 

(3)  Provide  for  uniform  rental  charge  for  said  text-books  and  supplies 
to  the  children  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Said 
rental  charge  shall  be  collected  annually  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  said  text-books  and  supplies:  Provided  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  text-books  from  said  Commis- 
sion needed  for  any  child  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by  any  parent, 
guardian,  or  person  in  loco  parentis. 

(4)  Provide  for  the  use  of  said  text-books  without  charge  to  the  indi- 
gent children  of  the  State, 
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(5)  Adopt,  provide  and  distribute  all  blanks,  forms  and  reports  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  careful  check  and  record  of  all  the  books,  supplies  distri- 
buted, rentals  collected,  indigents  furnished,  condition  and  repairs  of 
books,  and  such  other  information  as  said  Commission  may  require,  to  the 
end  that  an  accurate  and  complete  inventory  of  the  affairs  of  said  Commis- 
sion may  be  available  at  all  times  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  State. 

(6)  Cause  an  annual  audit  to  be  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  said  Commis- 
sion and  a  certified  copy  of  same  to  be  furnished  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  State. 

(7)  Books  shall  not  be  interchangeable  between  the  white  and  colored 
schools,  but  shall  continue  to  be  used  by  the  race  first  using  same. 

Sec.  3.  Purchase  and  contract.  The  purchase  of  all  text-books  and  sup- 
plies under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  adopted  as  now  provided  by  law 
shall  be  made  through  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract. 

Sec.  4.  Rentals  paid  to  State  Treasury.  All  sums  of  money  collected  as 
rentals  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  monthly  as  collected 
into  the  State  Treasury,  to  be  entered  as  a  separate  item  known  as  the 
"State  Text-book  Rental  Fund."  Disbursement  of  said  funds  shall  only  be 
had  by  order  of  the  Council  of  State;  provided  further,  that  the  State  Text- 
book Purchase  and  Rental  Commission  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health  shall  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  and  fumiga- 
tion for  the  regular  disinfection  of  all  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  Any  County  or  City  Board  of  Education  now  operating  a  text- 
book rental  system  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  such  local  rental  system 
without  interference  from  the  State  Commission:  Provided,  that  the  rental 
fees  charged  by  such  local  rental  authority  shall  not  exceed  the  rental 
charges  set  by  the  State  Commission:  Provided  further,  that  such  local 
text-book  rental  authority  may  purchase  from  the  State  Commission  text- 
books for  its  local  use. 

Sec.  6.    Appropriation  and  issuance  of  Short-term  Notes: 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  there  is 
hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  public  revenues  of  the  State  a  sum  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($1,500,000). 

(2)  The  Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  State,  is  hereby 
authorized,  empowered  and  directed  to  issue  short-term  notes,  pledging 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  State,  in  such  amounts,  length  of  term  and 
rate  of  interest  as  shall  be  most  advantageous  to  the  State,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  total  sum  of  such  notes  exceed  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

(3)  The  full  faith  credit  and  taxing  power  of  the  State  are  hereby 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  notes  herein 
authorized. 

(4)  The  coupons,  if  any,  appurtenant  to  such  notes,  shall  be  receivable 
after  maturity  in  payment  of  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  licenses,  fines  and  de- 
mands due  the  State  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
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(5)  All  of  such  notes  and  coupons  shall  be  exempt  from  all  State, 
County  and  Municipal  taxation  or  assessments,  direct  or  indirect,  general 
or  special,  whether  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  general  revenue  or  other- 
wise, and  the  interest  on  such  notes  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  as  for 
income,  nor  shall  such  notes  or  coupons  be  subject  to  taxation  when  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  surplus  of  any  bank,  trust  company,  or  other  cor- 
poration. 

(6)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  executors,  administrators,  guardians  and 
fiduciaries  generally,  and  all  sinking  fund  commissions,  to  invest  any 
moneys  in  their  hands  in  such  notes. 

Sec.  7.  All  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  to  the  extent  of  such  conflict,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1935,  c.  422. 


AN  ACT  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  AND  AMENDING  CHAPTER  FOUR  HUN- 
DRED TAVENTY-TWO,  PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE 
HUNDRED  THIRTY-FIVE,  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FREE  BASAL  TEXT- 
BOOKS TO  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE, 
AND  TO  CONTINUE  THE  RENTAL  SYSTEM  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
BOOKS  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  State  Textbook  Commission.  There  is  hereby  created  a 
State  Textbook  Commission  of  five  members  to  be  composed  as  follows: 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex-officio  chairman;  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract, 
and  two  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  two  years 
each.  The  said  appointive  members  are  to  receive  as  compensation  such 
per  diem  and  travel  expenses  as  is  now  provided  by  law.  All  the  powers 
and  duties  heretofore  conferred  by  law  upon  the  State  Textbook  Purchase 
and  Rental  Commission,  together  with  such  other  powers  and  duties  as 
may  be  conferred  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  vested  in  the  State 
Textbook  Commission.  The  expenses  and  costs  of  the  Commission  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priation made  available  in  section  seven  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  the  Commission.  The  State  Textbook  Commission  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer  funds  and  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to: 

(1)  Acquire  by  contract  and/or  purchase  such  textbooks  that  are  or 
may  be  on  the  adopted  list  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  the  Com- 
mission may  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(2)  Provide  a  system  of  distribution  of  said  textbooks  so  that  they 
may  be  available  for  the  children  of  the  public  schools  when  this  measure 
may  be  put  into  effect  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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(3)  Provide  for  the  free  use,  including  the  proper  care  and  return 
thereof,  of  elementary  basal  textbooks  to  such  grades  of  the  elementary- 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  Text- 
book Commission.  Title  to  said  books  shall  be  vested  in  the  State.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  elementary  grades  shall  be  considered  the 
grades  from  one  to  seven,  inclusive.  The  basal  elementary  textbooks  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  Textbook  Purchase  and  Rental  Commission,  when 
this  measure  is  put  in  effect,  shall  become  a  part  of  the  stock  of  books 
needed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Provide  books  for  high  school  children  in  the  public  high  schools 
of  North  Carolina  on  a  rental  basis  as  now  provided  in  Chapter  Four 
Hundred  and  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred 
Thirty-Five:  Provided,  that  free  basal  books  may  be  furnished  to  high 
school  children  if  sufficient  funds  are  available  and  if  the  commission 
finds  it  advisable  to  take  such  action: 

(5)  Provide  supplementary  readers  for  the  elementary  children  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  North  Carolina  on  a  rental  basis,  as  provided 
for  in  Chapter  Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Thirty-Five: 

(6)  Provide  and  distribute  all  blanks,  forms,  and  reports  necessary  to 
keep  a  careful  record  of  all  the  books,  including  their  use,  state  of  repair 
and  such  other  information  as  the  commission  may  require. 

(7)  Buy,  sell,  or  rent  library  books  to  he  placed  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  State  from  a  list  to  be  selected  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  to  be 
placed  in  such  schools  as  may  be  designated  by  the  State  Textbook  Commis- 
sion: Provided,  that  such  library  books  shall  be  purchased  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  duly  promulgated  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Sec.  3.  The  County  Board  of  Education  in  each  County  Administrative 
Unit  and  the  school  governing  board  in  each  City  Administrative  Unit  shall 
be  designated  the  legal  custodians  of  all  books  furnished  by  the  State, 
either  for  free  use  or  on  a  rental  basis.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
boards  to  provide  adequate  and  safe  storage  facilities  for  the  proper  care 
of  said  books. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  each  Administra- 
tive Unit  as  ex-officio  agent  of  the  Commission  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Textbook  Com- 
mission in  so  far  as  said  act  and  said  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  to 
said  unit.  He  shall  also  have  authority  to  require  the  cooperation  of 
principals  and  teachers  to  the  end  that  the  children  may  receive  the 
highest  possible  service,  and  that  all  books  and  monies  may  be  properly 
accounted  for.  In  the  event  any  teacher  or  principal  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  withhold  the  salary  checks  of  said  principal  or  teacher  until 
the  duties  imposed  hereby  have  been  performed. 

Sec.  5.  Any  unexpended  portion  of  the  appropriation  and  revenues 
provided  for  in  Chapter  Four  Hundred  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One 
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Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Thirty-Five,  shall  be  available  to  the  commission 
during  the  next  biennium  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
of  the  provisions  of  Chapter  Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws 
of  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Thirty-Five  not  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  These  funds  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  proceeds 
of  bonds  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  supplement  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  Four  Hundred  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Thirty-Five,  not  in  conflict  herewith,  and  any  provisions  of 
Chapter  Four  Hundred  Twenty-Two,  Public  Laws  of  One  Thousand  Nine 
Hundred  and  Thirty-Five  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  hereof,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  7.  To  provide  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  and 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  is 
authorized  and  directed,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  State,  to  issue  and  sell  at  one  time,  or  from  time  to  time,  bonds 
of  the  State  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ($1,500,000.00). 

Sec.  8.  The  bonds  authorized  and  directed  to  be  issued  by  the  preceding 
section  shall  be  coupon  bonds  of  such  denomination,  or  denominations,  as 
may  be  determined  by  said  State  Treasurer,  and  shall  bear  such  date  or 
dates,  and  such  rate  or  rates  of  interest  not  exceeding  five  per  centum 
(5%)  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Governor 
and  Council  of  State,  and  shall  mature  in  equal  annual  installments  begin- 
ning five  years  and  ending  twenty-four  years  from  date.  If  all  of  such 
bonds  shall  not  be  issued  at  one  time,  the  bonds  issued  at  any  one  time 
shall  mature  as  above  provided.  The  bonds  shall  be  signed  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  and  State  Treasurer,  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State.  The  coupons  thereon  may  be  signed  by  the  State  Treasurer 
alone,  or  may  have  a  facsimile  of  his  signature  printed,  engraved,  or 
lithographed  thereon,  and  the  said  bonds  shall  in  all  other  respects  be  in 
such  form  as  the  State  Treasurer  may  direct;  said  bonds  shall  be  subject 
to  registration  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law  for  State 
bonds;  and  the  coupons  thereon  shall,  after  maturity,  be  receivable  in 
payment  of  all  taxes,  debts,  dues,  licenses,  fines  and  demands  due  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  Before  selling  any  of 
the  bonds  herein  authorized  to  be  issued,  the  State  Treasurer  shall  adver- 
tise the  sale  and  invite  sealed  bids  in  such  manner  as  in  his  judgment  may 
seem  to  be  most  effectual  to  secure  the  par  of  said  bonds  at  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest.  ^ 

Sec.  9.  The  said  bonds  and  coupons  shall  be  exempt  from  all  State, 
county  or  municipal  taxation  or  assessment,  direct  or  indirect,  general 
or  special,  whether  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  general  revenue  or  other- 
wise, and  the  interest  paid  thereon  shall  not  be  subject  to  taxation  as  for 
income,  nor  shall  said  bonds  and  coupons  be  subject  to  taxation  when 
constituting  a  part  of  the  surplus  of  any  bank,  trust  company,  or  other 
corporation,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  all  executors,  administrators, 
guardians,  or  other  fiduciaries  generally,  and  all  sinking  fund  commis- 
sioners, to  invest  in  said  bonds. 
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Sec.  10.  The  full  faith  and  credit  and  taxing  power  of  the  State  are 
hereby  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds 
herein  authorized. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 

1937,  c.  169;  1939,  c.  90. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  THRIFT 

SOCIETY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  in  order  to  better  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
school  children  of  the  State  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  thrift  and 
saving,  and  in  order  to  aid  them  in  making  better  provision  for  their 
future  advanced  education,  there  is  hereby  created  under  the  patronage 
and  control  of  the  State  a  nonstock  corporation  to  be  known  as  the  North 
Carolina  State  Thrift  Society. 

Sec.  2.    The  charter  of  the  Society  shall  be  perpetual. 

Sec.  3.  The  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  identical  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Governing  Board,  which  shall  consist  of  sixteen  Directors. 
The  State  Treasurer,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association  and  the  President  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  shall  throughout  their  terms  of  office  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  Board.  The  remaining  twelve  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  successive  terms  of  four  years  each, 
and  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  business  and  financial  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  six  members  to  each  of  the  named 
groups,  provided  that  at  least  four  of  those  representing  business  must  be 
experienced  bankers. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
terms  of  office  of  any  Director,  the  Board  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  full 
membership,  including  ex-officio  members,  shall  have  power  to  elect  per- 
sons to  fill  out  the  unexpired  terms. 

Sec  5.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  he  elected  ty  the  Board,  and  shall 
include  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  auditor.  The 
treasurer  of  the  Society  shall  be  responsible  for  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and 
shall  furnish  good  and  sufficient  surety  in  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  6.  The  Society  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  purchase,  lease 
and  otherwise  acquire  such  real  and  personal  property  as  may  be  deemed 
useful  to  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  created.  It  may  sell 
and  dispose  of  the  same  and  may  hold  or  may  sell  and  convey  such  property 
also  as  may  be  taken  in  whole  or  partial  satisfaction  of  any  debt  due  to  it. 
It  may  also  receive  gifts  of  money  and  property  to  be  applied  to  its  corpo- 
rate purposes. 
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Sec.  7.  The  Society  may  receive  deposits  of  the  funds  of  children  and 
others  attending  any  of  the  public  schools  or  colleges  of  North  Carolina,  as 
provided  in  Chapter  481  of  the  Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina  in  1933, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  instruction  in  thrift  and  saving  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State,"  and  subject  to  repayment  on  terms  established  by 
the  Board,  provided  that  no  individual  account  may  exceed  $1,000. 

Sec.  8.  The  funds  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  may  he  deposited  hy  him,  to 
his  credit,  with  banks  which  are  members  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.  In  no  case  may  the  amount  in  any  one  bank  exceed  the  amount 
covered  by  insurance.  The  interest  accruing  and  paid  on  such  deposits  shall 
be  added  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  9.  Neither  deposits  in  the  Society  nor  its  property  investments  and 
assets  shall  at  any  time  be  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina or  any  of  its  subdivisions,  except  that  gift,  inheritance  or  estate  taxes 
may  be  levied  on  the  transfer  of  private  deposits  in  the  Society. 

Sec.  10.  (Repealed.) 

Sec.  11.  The  funds  of  the  Society  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board,  be 
invested  in  obligations  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  or  deposited  as  previously  provided  in  Section  eight  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  12.  Provided,  that  no  liability  of  any  kind  shall  rest  on  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  by  reason  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  This  Act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its 
ratification. 

1933,  c.  385  ;  1935,  c.  489. 


AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THRIFT  AND  SAVING  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  Within  150  days  from  the  approval  of  this  Act  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  provide  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  for  instruction  in  thrift  and  the  principles,  practice  and  advan- 
tage of  saving. 

Sec.  2.  In  connection  with  the  instruction  so  provided  arrangements 
shall  be  made  at  each  school  for  the  receiving  of  students'  savings  deposits 
into  the  North  Carolina  State  Thrift  Society,  subject  to  its  rules  and  on  the 
terms  provided  therein. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  administration  of  the  system  in  each  school  shall  be  in 
charge  of  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  in  said  school  to  be  designated  by  the 
principal. 

Sec.  4,  That  the  savings  deposits  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  said  Society  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  established 
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'by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Thrift  Society,  and  shall 
te  held  for  the  purposes  declared  in  the  charter  of  the  said  Society. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  the  date  of  its 
ratification. 

1933,  c.  481;  1935,  c.  489. 


GENERAL  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  LAW 

Sec.  3  47.  Parent  or  guardian  required  to  keep  child  in  school;  excep- 
tion. Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State  having  charge 
or  control  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  shall 
cause  such  child  to  attend  school  continuously  for  a  period  equal  to  the 
time  which  the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  shall 
be  in  session.  The  principal,  superintendent,  or  teacher  who  is  in  charge 
of  -such  school  shall  have  the  right  to  excuse  the  child  from  temporary 
attendance  on  account  of  sickness  or  distance  of  residence  from  the  school, 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  which  does  not  constitute  truancy  as  defined 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  term  "schooV  as  used  in  this  section 
is  defined  to  embrace  all  public  schools  and  such  private  schools  as  have 
tutors  or  teachers  and  curricula  that  are  approved  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  or  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

All  private  schools  receiving  and  instructing  children  of  compulsory 
school  age  shall  be  required  to  keep  such  records  of  attendance  and  render 
such  reports  of  the  attendance  of  such  children  as  are  required  of  public 
schools;  and  attendance  upon  such  schools,  if  the  school  or  tutor  refuses 
or  neglects  to  keep  such  records  or  to  render  such  reports,  shall  not  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  attendance  upon  the  public  school  of  the  district,  town, 
or  city  which  the  child  shall  be  entitled  to  attend:  Provided,  instruction  in 
a  private  school  or  by  a  private  tutor  shall  not  be  regarded  as  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  law  unless  the  courses  of  instruction  run  concurrently 
with  the  term  of  the  public  school  in  the  district  and  extend  for  at  least  as 
long  a  term. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5757  ;  1925,  c.  226,  s.  1;  188  N.  C,  591. 

Sec.  348.  State  Board  of  Education  to  make  rules  and  regulations; 
method  of  enforcement.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  Board  shall 
prescribe  what  shall  constitute  truancy,  what  causes  may  constitute  legiti- 
mate excuses  for  temporary  non-attendance  due  to  physical  or  mental 
inability  to  attend,  and  under  what  circumstances  teachers,  principals,  or 
superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for  non-attendance  due  to  immediate 
demands  of  the  farm  or  the  home  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the 
several  sections  of  the  State.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officials  to 
carry  out  such  instructions  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  any 
school  official  failing  to  carry  out  such  instructions  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  Provided,  that  the  preceding  section  shall  not  be  in  force 
in  any  City  or  County  that  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  law  now 
in  force  than  that  provided  herein;  but  in  any  such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  investigate  the  same  and  decide  that 
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any  such  law  now  in  force  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  feature  than  ;; 
that  provided  by  this  article:  Provided,  that  wherever  any  district  is  with- 
out adequate  buildings  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  article,  the- 
County  Boards  of  Education  may  be  allowed  not  more  than  two  years " 
from  July  the  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  make  full  i 
and  ample  provision  in  every  district. 

Mental  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  non-attendance,  and  is  interpreted  i 
to  mean  feehle-^nindedness  or  such  nervous  disorder  as  to  make  it  either 
impossible  for  such  child  to  profit  by  instruction  given  in  the  school  or  im-  ■ 
practicable  for  the  teacher  properly  to  instruct  the  normal  pupils  of  the 
school.    In  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children  the  teacher  shall  designate  the 
same  in  her  reports  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  and  it  i 
shall  be  his  duty  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  i 
Public  Welfare.    Whereupon  said  Board  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  i 
examination  to  ascertain  the  mental  incapacity  of  said  child  and  report  the  • 
same  to  the  County  or  City  Superintendent  involved.    Upon  receipt  of  said  f 
report  the  local  school  authorities  are  hereby  authorized,  under  such  limita-  ■ 
tions  and  rules  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  adopt,  to  exclude  said  l 
child  from  the  public  school  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  child  cannot  bene- 
fit by  said  instruction  and  his  presence  becomes  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the 
rest  of  the  children.    In  all  such  cases  in  which  a  child  is  excluded  from 
school  a  complete  record  of  the  whole  transaction  shall  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  County  or  City  Superintendent  and  kept  as  a  public  record. 

1923,  c.  136,  s.  348;  1931,  c.  453,  s.  1. 

Sec.  349.  Attendance  officers;  reports;  prosecutions.  The  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  such  rules  and  procedure  and 
furnish  such  blanks  for  teachers  and  other  school  officials  as  may  be 
necessary  for  reporting  each  case  of  truancy  or  lack  of  attendance  to  the 
chief  attendance  officer  referred  to  in  this  article.  Such  rules  shall  pro- 
vide, among  other  things,  for  a  notification  in  writing  to  the  person  respon- 
sible for  the  non-attendance  of  any  child,  that  the  case  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county  unless  the  law  is  immediately 
complied  with.  The  County  Board  of  Education  in  a  county  administrative 
unit  and  the  board  of  trustees  in  a  city  administrative  unit  may  employ 
special  attendance  officers  to  be  paid  from  funds  derived  from  fines,  for- 
feitures and  penalties,  or  other  local  funds,  and  said  officers  shall  have  full 
authority  to  prosecute  for  violations  of  this  article;  Provided  further  that  in 
any  unit  where  a  special  attendance  officer  is  employed,  the  duties  of  chief 
attendance  officer  or  truant  officer  as  provided  by  law  shall,  in  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  such  unit,  be  transferred  from  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare  to  the  special  attendance  officer  of  said  unit. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5759  ;  1939,  c.  270. 

Note:    The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  chief  attendance 
oflacer.    C.  S.  (Ill),  5016. 

Sec.  3  50.  Violation  of  law;  penalty.  Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five 
dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  and  upon  failure  or  refusal  to 
pay  such  fine,  the  said  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  shall  be  impris- 
oned not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5760. 
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Sec.  351,  Investigation  and  prosecution  by  county  superintendent  and 
attendance  officer.  The  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  chief 
school  attendance  officer  or  truant  officer  provided  for  by  law  shall  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  all  violators  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  reports 
of  unlawful  absence  required  to  he  made  hy  teachers  and  principals  to  the 
chief  attendance  officer  shall  in  his  hands,  in  case  of  any  prosecution,  con- 
stitute prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  this  article,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  defendant  to  show  the  lawful  attendance  of  the 
child  or  children  upon  an  authorized  school. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5761;  1925,  c.  226,  s.  2. 

Sec.  352.  Investigation  as  to  indigency  of  child.  If  affidavit  shall  be 
made  by  the  parent  of  a  child  or  by  any  other  person  that  any  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  is  not  able  to  attend  school  by 
reason  of  necessity  to  work  or  labor  for  the  support  of  itself  or  the  support 
of  the  family,  then  the  attendance  officer  shall  diligently  inquire  into  the 
matter  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  some  court  allowed  by  law  to  act 
as  a  juvenile  court,  and  said  court  shall  proceed  to  find  whether  as  a  matter 
of  fact  such  parents,  or  persons  standing  in  locus  parentis,  are  unable  to 
send  said  child  to  school  for  the  term  of  compulsory  attendance  for  the 
reasons  given.  If  the  court  shall  find,  after  careful  investigation,  that  the 
parents  have  made  or  are  making  a  bona  fide  effort  to  comply  with  the 
compulsory  attendance  act,  and  by  reason  of  illness,  lack  of  earning 
capacity,  or  any  other  cause  which  the  court  may  deem  valid  and  suffi- 
cient, are  unable  to  send  said  child  to  school,  then  the  court  shall  find  and 
state  what  help  is  needed  for  the  family  to  enable  the  attendance  law  to 
be  complied  with.  The  court  shall  transmit  its  findings  to  the  county 
board  of  education  of  the  county  or,  in  special-charter  districts,  to  the 
board  of  trustees  in  which  the  case  may  arise. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5762. 

Sec.  353.  Aid  to  indigent  child.  The  county  board  of  education  shall, 
in  its  discretion,  order  aid  to  be  given  the  family  from  the  operating  and 
equipment  fund  of  the  county  school  budget  to  an  extent  not  to  exceed  ten 
dollars  per  month  for  such  child  during  the  continuance  of  the  compulsory 
term;  and  shall  at  the  same  time  require  said  officer  to  see  that  the  money 
is  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated  and  to  report  from 
time  to  time  whether  it  shall  be  continued  or  withdrawn.  And  the  county 
board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  in  making  out  the  county  budget 
to  provide  a  sum  to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

C.  S.  (Ill),  5763. 


Resolution  No.  21 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  FOR  THE  SUITABLE  OBSERVANCE  OF 
"FLAG  WEEK." 

Whereas,  the  whole  world,  rent  asunder  by  strife  and  contention, 
violence  and  intolerance,  is  today  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  uncertainty, 
marked  by  a  titanic  struggle  between  Democracy  and  Autocracy,  while  in 
this  Country  anti-American  forces  are  striving  to  discredit  and  destroy  the 
ideals  and  institutions  symbolized  by  the  American  Flag,  and  social, 
political  and  economic  forces  are  combatting  one  another;  and 
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Whereas,  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  has  there  been  , 
greater  need  among  our  people  for  the  unity,  co-operation  and  tolerance 
for  which  our  Country's  Flag  stands;  and 

Whereas,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  its  emblem  the  United  States 
Flag  Association,  a  non-profit,  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian  organization  i 
incorporated  under  Federal  Law  and  headed  by  the  President  of  the  United  I 
States  as  Honorary  President  General,  is,  with  the  cooperation  of  various 
groups,  organizations  and  fields  of  activity  in  our  National  life,  conducting  ; 
a  National  Patriotic  Revival,  culminating  in  "Flag  Week,"  June  the  eighth  i 
to  fourteenth  next,  for  the  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  of  awakening  our  people  > 
to  the  dangers  threatening  our  National  life,  thereby  causing  them  to  > 
resolve  as  never  before  to  uphold  and  preserve  our  Country's  ideals  and 
institutions,  and  (2)  of  promoting  National  Unity,  Patriotic  Cooperation 
and  Racial  and  Religious  Tolerance;  Now  therefore, 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  heartily 
endorse  the  plan  for  a  great  National  Patriotic  Revival,  and  that  the 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested:  First,  to 
direct  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  arrange  for  the 
suitable  observance  of  "Flag  Week"  in  all  the  public  schools;  and, 
secondly,  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  State  officials  to  display 
the  United  States  Flag  upon  all  State  buildings  during  "Flag  Week,"  and 
inviting  the  people  of  the  State  to  fly  the  Flag  at  their  homes  and  other 
suitable  places  as  well  as  on  their  cars,  and  that  in  every  community  they 
hold  special  exercises  at  which  means  shall  be  taken  to  give  significant 
expression  to  our  thoughtful  love  of  America,  our  pride  in  its  glorious 
history,  our  faith  in  its  destiny,  our  devotion  to  its  ideals  and  institutions 
and  our  determination  to  uphold  and  preserve  them  now  and  forever. 

Sec.  2.    That  this  Resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  3rd  day 
of  March,  1939. 


Resolution  No.  29 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  GIVING  INSTRUCTIONS  IN 
SAFETY  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Whereas,  the  subject  of  safety  education  is  receiving  prominent  atten- 
tion by  civic  organizations,  leading  citizens  and  school  officials  of  our 
Country,  and 

Whereas,  statistics  prove  that  many  lives  could  be  saved  and  accidents 
prevented  if  our  school  children  were  given  an  opportunity  for  class-room 
instruction  in  safety  education  against  accidents  in  the  home,  on  the  play- 
ground, at  school  and  upon  the  highways,  and 
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Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  recognizes  that  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  school  officials  throughout  the  State, 
are  willing  to  cooperate  in  selecting  right  and  proper  subject  material 
upon  safety  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  directed  and  instructed,  to  add  a  course  of  study  upon  the 
subject  of  "Safety"  in  which  every  child  in  the  first  eight  grades  of  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina  shall  be  given  a  course  in  safety  edu- 
cation; and  that  he  be  further  instructed  and  directed  to  contact  each 
county  and  city  superintendent  and  advise  them  of  this  resolution  and  ask 
their  cooperation  in  giving  effect  to  the  teaching  of  safety  and  in  obtaining 
for  the  students  the  best  materials  now  available. 

Sec,  2.    That  this  Resolution  be  in  effect  from,  and  after,  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  24th  • 
day  of  March,  1939. 


Resolution  No.  31 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  AUTHORIZE  AND  EMPOWER  THE  GOVER- 
NOR OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  NAME  AND  APPOINT  A  COMMIS- 
SION OF  SEVEN  MEMBERS,  TO  SERVE  WITHOUT  COMPENSATION, 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  DETERMINING  WAYS  AND  MEANS  OF  PRO- 
VIDING MORE  SUITABLE  AND  ADEQUATE  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN  AND  TO  MAKE 
RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  GENERAL  ASSEM- 
BLY OF  ONE  THOUSAND  NINE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-ONE. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring  : 

Section  1.  That  the  Governor  of  this  State  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint  a  commission  to  be  composed  of  a 
chairman  and  six  other  members,  to  serve  without  compensation,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  ways  and  means  of  providing  more  suitable  and 
adequate  instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  exceptional  children,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  General  Assembly  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-one. 

Sec.  2.  That  this  resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  28th 
day  of  March,  1939. 
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Resolution  No.  48 

A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  RE  ENTITLED  A  RESOLUTION  EMPOW- 
ERING  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  TO  APPOINT  A\j 
SPECIAL  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  STUDYING  TEACH-  ' 
ERS  RETIREMENT  AND  RETIREMENT  FOR  STATE  EMPLOYEES. 

Whereas,  there  have  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
House  Bill  Number  six  hundred  ninety-five  providing  for  the  retirement  of  j 
State  officers  and  employees,  and  House  Bill  Number  five  hundred  eighty-  I 
two  providing  for  the  retirement  of  teachers  and  employees  of  State  Edu- 
cational Institutions;  and 

Whereas,  these  bills,  or  either  of  them,  if  enacted  into  law  would  re-i-| 
quire  large  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  on  n t 
the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  on  the  part  'l[ 
of  the  teachers  and  employees  of  the  educational  system  of  North  Carolina;  .; 

and  -  I 

Whereas,  said  bills  are  so  different  in  principle  that  it  is  deemed  ad- 1- 
visable  to  give  more  study  to  the  plans  and  purposes  set  forth  therein;  and  d | 

Whereas,  there  is  not  now  sufficient  time  to  give  said  bills  the  con-i-| 
sideration  they  deserve  during  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly:  : 
Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.    That  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  /, 
authorized,  empowered  and  requested  to  appoint  a  special  and  impartial  I 
commission  of  five  citizens  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  study  of  such  plans  as  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  teachers  k| 
and  employees  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  such  other  plans  as  said 
commission  may  think  advisable  as  a  result  of  experience  of  other  states  <• 
and  localities,  and  to  collect  such  data  and  information  as  they,  the  com- 
mission, may  be  able  to  obtain  and  may  think  advisable  to  aid  in  determ- 
ining the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  providing  some  form  of  retirement  M 
benefits  for  State  employees. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  commission  shall  make  a  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  Advisory  Budget  Commission  on  or 
before  July  first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  forty,  in  order  that  the 
Governor  and  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  may,  if  they  think  ad- 
visable, recommend  to  the  one  thousand  nine  hundred  forty-one  General 
Assembly  a  plan,  or  plans  to  be  considered  looking  to  the  retirement  of 
State  employees  and  teachers,  and  if  they  think  it  advisable,  recommend 
an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  commission  shall,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  be,  and  is  hereby,  empowered  to  obtain  clerical  assistance 
and  such  other  assistance  as  it  may  deem  proper. 

Sec.  4.  That  members  of  the  commission  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of 
seven  dollars  ($7.00)  per  day  and  such  necessary  expenses  as  may  be 
incurred,  and  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  for  their 
services,  this  to  be  paid  from  the  contingency  and  emergency  fund. 
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Sec.  5.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  That  this  Resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  the  3rd  day 
of  April,  1939. 
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FOREWORD 

This  Guide  Book  has  been  prepared  for  new  literacy  teachers 
and  for  volunteers  in  the  literacy  field.  The  need  for  such  a  book 
is  definite.  In  the  Adult  Education  program  there  are,  of  neces- 
sity, many  new  teachers.  The  large  number  of  new  teachers  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  program  is  a  new  one.  One  volunteer 
group  of  considerable  proportions  is  made  up  of  selected  upper 
classmen  from  many  of  the  fifty-six  colleges  in  the  state.  The 
presidents  of  these  colleges  have  expressed  an  interest  in  many 
counties  in  reducing  illiteracy  to  a  minimum  by  1940.  During 
the  year  1938-1939,  many  college  students  are  teaching  their 
illiterate  neighbors — just  off  the  campus — to  read  and  write  with 
most  satisfying  results.  Public  school  teachers  are  finding  that 
the  teaching  of  their  illiterate  patrons  is  paying  real  dividends 
in  terms  of  better  home  and  school  relationships. 

Specifically  the  State-wide  Coordinated  Literacy  program, 
planned  for  this  year,  will  attempt  to  make  literate  every  patron 
of  the  public  schools,  every  welfare  client,  every  WPA  worker, 
and  every  holder  of  a  driver's  license  now  classed  as  illiterate. 
In  this  connection  there  are  now  available  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  more  than  3,000  holders  of  automobile  drivers'  licenses 
who  sign  their  names  with  an  X  mark,  and  more  than  30,000 
illiterate  school  patrons. 

The  two-fold  purpose  of  this  Coordinated  Literacy  Drive  is  to 
get  ready  for  the  1940  census  and  to  get  these  students  in  Com- 
munity Schools  so  that  they  may  continue  their  education.  Each 
student  will  be  taught  to  write  his  name  and  address  and  to 
master  the  reading  of  three  or  four  lessons  for  absolute  begin- 
ners during  this  literacy  drive.  This  will  encourage  the  student 
to  enter  regular  Community  School  groups.  These  activities  of 
the  literacy  teachers  and  of  the  literacy  volunteers  constitute  a 
service  to  the  community,  the  county,  and  the  state. 

The  new  teachers  and  volunteers  are  urged  to  consider  the 
suggestions  and  materials  in  the  Guide  Book  as  an  introduction 
to  Gray's  Manual  for  Teachers  of  Adult  Elementary  Students 
and  the  Citizens'  Reference  Book,  Vol.  I.  They  will  no  doubt  find 
it  an  unforgettable  experience  to  teach  men  and  women  to  master 
the  tools  of  learning,  enabling  them  to  carry  out  their  purposes 
and  to  attack  their  own  problems. 


CHAPTER  I 


METHODS,  PRINCIPLES,  AND  PROCEDURES 

Basic  methods  for  modern,  imaginative  teaching  should  enable 
the  student  to : 
Start  where  he  is. 

Go  in  the  direction  he  wants  to  go. 
Go  at  his  own  pace. 

Make  immediate  use  of  new  learnings  for  present  purposes. 
See  next  definite  steps  ahead. 
Want  to  take  those  steps. 

FINDING  THE  ADULT  ILLITERATE 

County  and  city  director  and  head  teachers  will  use  the  fol- 
lowing sources  to  secure  names  and  addresses  of  prospective 
students : 

Personal  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  illiterates  (by  far  the  most 
important) 

Public  schools,  superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  PTA 

summer  round-up  chairmen  and  grade  mothers 
Tax  listers,  tax  books,  tax  lists,  and  tax  abstracts 
Election  registrars 

Juvenile  courts  (names  of  clients  and  their  parents) 
WPA  case  records  and  402's 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  including  Social  Security 

workers,  case  records,  and  commodity  clients 
Farm  Security  clients  (Resettlement  Office) 
Local  farm  and  home  demonstration  agents 
Local  offices  N.  C.  State  Employment  Service 
Workers'  Compensation  work  cards 
Health  officials 
Law  enforcement  officers 
Banks,  post  offices,  and  mail  carriers 
Industrial  plants  and  labor  unions 
Business  firms  and  insurance  agents 
Rural  ministers  and  other  church  workers 
Rural  store  keepers. 

Note  :  Assistance  in  making  the  census  may  be  secured  from 
members  of  women's  clubs  and  from  civic,  social,  pa- 
triotic, fraternal,  and  religious  organizations.  Only 
tactful  and  understanding  individuals  should  be  asked 
to  visit  in  homes  or  to  come  in  contact  with  the  pros- 
pective students. 
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APPROACHING  AND  SECURING  INTEREST  OF  THE  STUDENT 

Even  more  difficult  than  finding  the  student  is  approaching 
him,  at  least  for  a  new  worker.  The  more  experienced  ones  have 
discovered  half  a  dozen  psychological  principles  which  are  ef- 
fective in  doing  away  with  both  the  student's  embarrassment 
and  the  teacher's.   They  have  found : 

1.  That  the  adult  illiterate  may  be,  and  often  is,  progressive — 
open  to  new  ideas — but  not  plastic,  i.e.,  not  shaped  readily 
by  any  new  suggestion,  and  that  repeated  and  varied 
efforts  must  be  used  to  secure  interest. 

2.  That  slantwise  suggestions  are  far  more  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted than  direct  suggestions,  on  the  principle  that  a  flank 
movement  succeeds  when  a  frontal  attack  fails.  The 
teachers  say,  ''We  are  planning  to  have  a  Night  School  in 
this  neighborhood.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  would  be 
interested  in  coming  to  it?"  rather  than  "Won't  you  come 
to  our  Night  School?" 

3.  That  any  adult  is  more  susceptible  to  suggestions  that  come 
from  one  clothed  with  prestige.   The  dictionary  tells  us  that 
prestige  is  that  which  excites  such  wonder  or  interest  on  I 
admiration  as  to  paralyze  the  critical  faculty.     So  thee  ■ 
teachers  associate  with  themselves  someone  from  whom  thiss  '\ 
prestige  can  be  reflected,  or  who  will  recount  what  thee ; 
schools  have  done  for  him  or  his  neighbors  in  some  other  r 
place.  I 

4.  That  imagination  and  feelings  must  be  appealed  to  rather 
than  reason  through  arguments.    The  teachers  remember  i  j 
their  own  moods  when  their  predominant  feeling  is  just  to 
be  let  alone.    By  the  opportunities  they  can  offer,  they  try 
to  appear  as  the  open  door  into  a  new  life. 

5.  That  reiteration  of  the  same  idea  in  various  forms  is  help- 
ful to  the  production  of  an  effect  upon  any  person  in  a 
normal  state  of  mind.  The  teachers  plan  at  least  half  a 
dozen  points  of  attack  when  trying  to  secure  interest — 
wives,  employers,  children,  jobs,  friends.  They  know  that 
what  strikes  us  from  all  directions  at  almost  the  same  time 
has  a  tremendous  effect. 

6.  That  the  type  of  our  students  is  distinctly  individualistic 
with  a  strong  consciousness  of  personal  freedom,  free-will, 
and  a  tendency  for  each  man,  if  not  to  think  for  himself,  at  i 
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least  to  value  and  rely  on  his  own  judgment  and  opinion. 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  so  surely  reached  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter  of  approach  that  each  new  teacher  is  given  his 
words  as  a  summary  of  our  method  of  approach :  **If  you 
would  win  a  man  to  your  cause,  first  convince  him  that  you 
are  his  friend.  Therein  is  a  drop  of  honey  that  catches  the 
heart,  which  say  what  you  may,  is  the  greatest  highroad  to 
his  reason,  and  which,  when  once  gained,  you  will  find  but 
little  trouble  in  convincing  his  judgment  of  the  justice  of 
your  cause,  if  indeed  that  cause  be  really  a  just  one.  On 
the  contrary,  assume  to  dictate  to  his  judgment  or  to  com- 
mand his  action,  or  to  mark  him  as  one  to  be  shunned  or 
despised,  and  he  will  retreat  within  himself,  close  all  ave- 
nues to  his  head  and  heart.  Such  is  man,  and  so  must  he 
be  understood  by  those  who  would  lead  him,  even  to  his 
own  interests." 

DISCUSSING  WITH  THE  STUDENT  HIS  INTERESTS,  PURPOSES, 

AND  PROBLEMS 

The  skillful  teacher  will  not  lose  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
interests,  purposes,  and  problems  of  each  of  her  students.  This 
can  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways.  Probably  the  most  effective 
means  to  be  used  are:  (1)  informal  conferences,  (2)  tactful 
questioning,  and  (3)  the  filling  in  of  simple  questionnaires. 

The  adult  illiterate  will  talk  rather  freely  to  the  teacher  after 
she  has  gained  his  confidence  and  shown  sincere  interest  in  him 
and  his  problems.  While  filling  in  the  census  and  enrollment 
blank,  experience  has  shown  that  a  student  can  be  led  to  give 
valuable  information  concerning  his  interests,  purposes,  and 
problems.  The  teacher  can  thus  secure  and  record  facts  or  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  the  student's  future  lessons.  The 
teacher  will  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  see  that  she  is  meeting 
and  satisfying  the  interests  of  the  student  and  that  she  is  help- 
ing him  to  solve  his  own  problems. 

The  chief  interests  of  adult  elementary  students  as  shown  by 
a  nation-wide  study : 

1.  Jobs. 

2.  Self  and  Home  Improvement  (Children  are  included 
in  this) . 

3.  Community  Relationships   (Finding  own  place  in 
community  life). 
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4.  Recreation  (Emphasis  on  travel,  seeing  and  hearing 
new  things,  music,  flowers,  radio,  movies).  | 

Are  these  the  interests  of  your  students? 
In  what  order  would  they  rank  them?    (1,  2,  3,  4) 
What  kinds  of  recreation  do  they  like  best?  ^ 
What  kinds  of  recreation  do  they  now  have  in  their  homes  an 
communities? 

Modern  economic  and  social  problems  closely  related  to  the  ir  • 
terests  of  adult  elementary  students : 

Interests  Modern  Problems  | 

1.  Jobs  Unemployment 

2.  Self  and  Home  Improve-  Education  j 
ment  Housing  ! 

Household  Management 
Soil  Conservation,  etc. 

3.  Community  Relationships         Farmers'  Cooperatives 

Consumers'  Cooperatives 
City  and  rural  groups 

4.  Recreation  Wiser  use  of  leisure  time 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  SESSION 

The  place  of  meeting  may  be  a  school  building,  a  church, 
vacant  room  over  a  store,  a  home — any  available  place  to  whicV 
the  students  like  to  come.    But  wherever  it  is,  it  will  be  at  itt 
best,  whatever  that  best  may  be.    There  will  be  no  set  programr 
but  the  experienced  teacher  usually  plans  to  make  the  first  clas 
program  serve  at  least  six  important  purposes : 

1.  To  increase  the  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  confidence  of  thii 
students.  One  method:  Welcome  each  student  and  maki^ 
him  feel  at  home.  All  of  the  other  activities  of  the  evening 
are  planned  with  this  purpose  in  mind. 

2.  To  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  the  background,  the  in 
terests,  the  purposes,  the  problems,  and  the  abilities  of  th( 
students.  Suggested  method:  (1)  Ask  each  student  to  fil 
out  enrollment  blank  or  give  the  information  for  filling  ii 
out.  (2)  Try  out  certain  informal  tests  in  arithmetic  anc 
spelling.  (3)  Talk  with  the  students  before  school,  aftei 
school,  and  while  you  are  helping  them  fill  out  the  enroll- 
ment and  autograph  blanks. 
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3.  To  help  students  organize  themselves  into  groups  in  which 
they  can  do  their  best  work — beginners,  intermediate,  ad- 
vanced. Suggested  method:  (1)  Discover  their  ability  in 
filling  out  the  enrollment  blank.  This  will  test  them  in 
reading,  in  writing,  and  in  thinking.  (2)  Try  them  out  in 
simple  number  work.  The  intermediate  and  advanced 
groups  (according  to  the  enrollment  blank)  may  work  se- 
lected problems  in  the  Citizens'  Reference  Book  (as  those 
on  page  147,  Book  II).  The  beginners  may  make  or  copy 
numbers  to  ten  and  add  very  simple  numbers  (as  those  on 
page  109,  Book  I).  (3)  Try  them  out  in  spelling:  Dictate 
two  short  sentences  to  the  advanced  group.  Use  some  of 
the  difficult  words  in  the  Period  II  spelling  list. 

4.  To  provide  definite  and  vital  instruction.  Suggested 
method:  Make  sure  that  each  student  learns  at  least  one 
new  thing  in  the  subject  in  which  he  is  most  interested. 
This  may  be  accomplished  during  the  above  activities. 

5.  To  supply  information  of  general  interest  relating  to  plans 
for  the  school  term. 

6.  To  encourage  a  spirit  of  comradeship.  Suggested  method: 
(1)  Bring  all  groups  together  for  closing  exercises.  (2) 
Sing  a  familiar  song  (all  groups  and  the  teacher).  (3) 
Discuss  possible  plans  for  the  term  and  secure  suggestions 
and  choices  from  the  students.  (4)  Read  an  appropriate 
poem.  Ask  students  to  join  in  repeating  parts  of  it.  (5) 
Ask  everyone  to  repeat  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  (6)  Ask  all  to  join  in  singing  the  favorite 
Community  School  song  "Higher  Ground."  (7)  Give  a 
brief,  cordial,  enthusiastic  invitation  to  all  students.  (8) 
Give  to  each  individual  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  a  feeling  of 
power.  See  that  he  has  a  good  time  and  make  him  feel 
important  and  interested  in  coming  back  for  the  next  meet- 
ing. 

OBTAINING  AND  MAINTAINING  REGULAR  ATTENDANCE 

1.  Attractive  and  comfortable  physical  conditions. 

2.  Friendly  hospitable  atmosphere. 

3.  Appropriate  grouping  of  students. 

4.  Well-planned  lessons,  based  on  the  interests,  purposes,  and 
problems  of  the  students. 

5.  Frequent  measurements  of  progress. 

6.  Use  of  duplicate  independent  workbooks  by  each  student. 
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7.  Varied,  pleasant  activities  in  the  program,  with  occasionalil 
surprises. 

8.  Effective  exhibits,  planned  for  specific  purposes. 

9.  Careful  planning  and  development  of  school  and  community; 
projects. 

10.  Visits  to  absent  students  by  members  of  the  attendance  com- 
mittee of  the  student  organizations. 

11.  Personal  interviews  by  teacher,  supervisor,  or  director,  withh 
maladjusted  students. 

12.  Beginning  and  stopping  on  time. 

13.  Frequent  rewards  for  honest  effort  and  progress. 

14.  Teacher  one  of  the  group — not  on  a  pedestal. 

15.  Frequent  checking  up  by  the  teacher  of  her  own  technique&s 
and  frequent  observation  of  other  teachers  when  possible.e, 
(See  Gray's  Manual,  p.  25.) 

teaching  classroom  subjects  to  the  adult  beginner 
Writing  His  Name 

First  Lesson: 

Ask  the  student  to  make  his  mark  as  he  has  always  made  it,  orr 
make  an  effort  to  write  his  name.   After  student  makes  his  mark' 
it  is  well  to  assure  him  this  is  the  last  time  he  will  have  to  do  this. 
Tell  him  that  he  will  soon  be  signing  his  own  name  for  himself.;, 
Be  sure  to  keep  first  efforts  or  X  mark  on  Lit.  4.    (See  page  24.) 

Write  a  copy  of  the  student's  full  name  while  he  looks  on. 

Ask  the  student  to  copy  what  you  have  written. 

Watch  for  difficulties  and  help  the  student  to  overcome  themn 
by: 

Drilling  on  capitals  and  letters  on  which  the  student  needs!;' 
help. 

Giving  suggestions  on  where  to  begin  and  how  to  join. 

Making  complete  copy  of  name,  writing  slowly  while  the^ 
student  watches  each  movement. 

Make  10  or  12  copies  of  the  name  on  ruled  paper,  leaving  ade- 
quate space  for  copying.  Break  name  into  parts  and  drill  on 
each  letter.  The  last  copy  should  always  be  complete  to  give  the 
student  a  picture  of  how  his  full  name  looks. 

Drill  until  student  can  copy  without  help. 

Leave  at  least  12  copies  of  the  name  with  ample  space  between 
each  copy  for  home  practice.   Draw  lines  if  paper  is  not  ruled. 
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Urge  student  to  practice  copying  or  writing  his  name  five 
times  or  more  each  day  at  intervals. 

Notes:  1.  Be  cordial  and  natural  in  approaching  new  ac- 
quaintances. 

2.  Show  interest  in  his  children,  garden,  etc. 

3.  Try  to  help  student  overcome  timidity  and  fear  of 
ridicule. 

4.  Write  a  copy  of  name,  put  a  pencil  in  hand,  and 
ignore  his  embarrassment.  He  will  then  usually 
try  to  write. 

Second  Lesson: 

Check  work  done  by  students  since  last  lesson. 
Note  good  points. 
Give  encouragement. 
Look  for  difficulties. 

Clear  up  difficulties  by: 

Discussing  his  problems  with  the  student  and  by 
Drilling  on  recognized  weak  parts. 

Help  the  student  to  gain  confidence  by : 

Spelling  his  name  with  him  letter  by  letter  as  he  writes  and 
Showing  him  where  to  begin,  how  to  join,  how  to  slant,  and 
how  to  make  the  general  movements. 
Make  a  good  clear  copy  of  the  student's  name  and  ask  him  to 
copy  slowly  and  carefully  to  get  it  in  his  mind,  then  to  turn  the 
paper  over  and  try  to  write  from  memory,  looking  back  at  copy 
as  often  as  necessary.    (See  page  11.) 

Commend  student's  efforts  and  give  him  a  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

Leave  20  copies  of  his  name,  well-spaced,  for  student's  home 
work. 

Third  Lesson: 

Review  the  work  done  in  Lessons  I  and  IL 
Get  student's  best  work  on  autograph  blank.  Lit.  4. 
Teacher  to  fill  entire  blank  correctly. 

Under  remarks  give  facts  about  student,  his  progress,  his 
family,  etc. 

Note :  A  filled  blank  for  each  literacy  student  is  to  be  saved 
for  showing  progress.  Three  efforts  for  each  stu- 
dent will  be  excellent.  A  snapshot  of  student  will 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  autograph  book. 
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Check  to  see  that  student  writes  name  in  life  situations  at  leas' 
a  half  dozen  times : 

On  Lit.  4  for  State  and  District  autograph  books.  I 

In  teacher's  personal  autograph  book. 

In  other  students'  autograph  books. 

On  child's  report  card,  on  work  card,  checks,  etc. 

Notes:  1.  The  average  normal  adult  should  master  the  copyv 
ing  of  his  name  in  three  or  four  lessons. 

2.  Be  sure  that  student  can  write  his  name  with  easer 
and  get  his  promise  to  continue  to  do  his  own  writ-i 
ing. 

3.  Make  him  literacy-conscious  and  interested  in  be^ 
ing  ready  for  the  1940  census. 

Fourth  Lesson: 

Devise  interesting  situations  for  writing  name  and  help  tci 
smooth  out  any  difficulties  still  remaining. 

Make  copies  of  student's  address  and  other  letters  of  alphabet i 

Discuss  with  student  his  experiences  in  signing  his  name.  Aslh 
him  to  promise  to  sign  it  himself  whenever  the  occasion  arises 
Inspire  him  to  want  to  gain  functional  literacy — to  write  letters^ 
to  read  the  Bible,  the  newspaper,  and  to  keep  his  own  accounts. 

Each  student  will  be  given  a  minimum  of  8  one-hour  lessons 
or  16  one-half  hour  lessons.  Carefully  prepared  practice  worki 
will  be  done  by  the  student  between  lesson  periods. 

Follotv-Ups: 

Before  dropping  his  or  her  students  the  volunteer  teacher  willli 
help  each  of  them  to  do  one  of  the  following : 

To  enroll  in  a  regular  class  if  an  adult  teacher  is  available. 
To  take  correspondence  work  with  someone  on  the  adult! 
education  staff. 

To  get  self-help  books  and  materials  for  continuing  his  I 
learning,  such  as:  Citizens'  Reference  Book,  note  books, 
dictionary,  etc.  | 

To  get  help  from  member  of  family  or  neighbor.  j 

Note :    Stimulate  the  student  to  want  to  learn  to  use  a  library  | 
and  to  continue  his  education  throughout  life. 
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Type  of  First  Writing  Lesson  for  An  Absolute  Beginner 


w.  ^n.  m  7n.  -n/. 

cut^  gjT^  CLTu^    gyu^i^  cury^ 

yrbcuvyy  "iTbarvy^  TYUyri^y 

K      K  7C      -N.    TiL  7^ 


Note:  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  this  will  be  on  ruled 
paper  with  at  least  three  blank  lines  between  each 
copy.    (See  first  line.) 

Writing  and  English 

Principles  and  Procedures : 

In  teaching  writing  to  adult  beginners,  the  teacher  will  use 
methods  which  will  enable  the  students  to  attain  legibility,  cor- 
rect spacing,  slant,  height,  and  reasonable  speed. 

She  will  remember  that  the  main  difficulties  for  the  student 
are: 

Where  to  begin  and  how  to  join. 

That  the  writing  of  one's  own  name  is  highly  motivated  and 

should  be  started  at  the  very  first  lesson  period. 
That  it  is  important  for  the  student  to  have  correct  position. 
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That  arm  movement  is  unimportant  and  should  not  b 
stressed. 

That  each  student  should  have  two  blank  note  books  f o  * 
practice  v^ork. 

That  the  changing  of  print  to  script  may  begin  by  lessoii 
eight  and  be  used  frequently  thereafter  in  home  and  clas  i 
v^ork.  This  is  an  excellent  means  of  helping  the  studenn 
to  become  independent  in  his  writing. 

That  letters  in  groups  of  similar  formation  help  the  studenii 
to  master  the  alphabet  more  quickly. 

Twenty  Lessons  in  Writing  and  English  for  Period  I. 

The  following  outline  is  taken  from  Citizens'  Reference  BooM 
Vol.  I,  and  Gray's  Manual,  and  is  for  adaptation  to  the  needs  o])l 
individual  students  and  may  be  used  as  one  means  of  measuring? 
progress.   Lessons  for  students  in  class  and  at  home  follow : 

Lesson         L  Copy  name.   Learn  a,  d,  g,  q. 

Lesson       IL  Review  lesson  L    Drill  on  difficult  letters  irii 

name.    Copy  address  and  date. 
Lesson      IIL  Write  name  from  dictation.    Write  address> 

and  date  from  copy.   Learn  o,  1,  h,  b,  k,  f. 
Lessons  IV,  V.  Review  lesson  III.    Write  name  and  address 

from  dictation. 

Lesson  VI.  Review  all  previous  lessons.  Sign  name  in  life' 
situations  if  possible.   Learn  i,  j,  u,  w,  p,  t. 

Lesson  VII.  Review  i,  j,  u,  w,  p,  t.  Write  name  fromn 
memory. 

Lesson  VIII.  Write  name  in  various  life  situations.  Copyv 
spelling  words  from  reading  lesson  (print  toi 
script) . 

Lessons  IX,  X,  and  XI.  Learn  m,  n,  v,  x,  y,  z.  Learn  address 
and  date  line  for  letter.  Copy  abbreviations 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  Dr.,  St.,  Ave.,  N.  C,  D.  C. 

Lesson  XII.  Learn  c,  o,  r,  s.  Copy  names  of  members  of 
family  and  friends. 

Lesson  XIII.  Drill — ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  bu,  br  and  I.  Copy  short 
script  letter. 

Lesson  XIV.  Drill — ob,  of,  og,  oh,  om,  ov,  ox,  B,  P,  R.  Write 
short  letter  from  dictation. 

Lesson     XV.  Drill — va,  ve,  vi,  vo,  vu,  vr,  F,  H,  K,  T. 
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Lesson  XVI.  Drill — wa,  we,  wi,  wo,  wu,  wr,  M,  N,  U,  V. 
Spelling  words. 

Lesson  XVIL  Drill— wr,  wh,  tr,  th,  W,  X,  Y,  Z.  Copy  letter 
from  print. 

Lesson  XVIIL  Drill — A,  C,  D,  E,  0.  Copy  sentences  from 
reading  lessons. 

Lesson  XIX.  Drill — qu,  aqu,  I,  J,  G,  L,  Q,  S.  Spelling  and 
sentences  from  dictation. 

Lesson  XX.  Drill — 'The  quick  brown  fox  jumps  over  the 
lazy  dog."  (Every  letter  in  the  alphabet  is 
included  in  this  sentence.)  Recognize  small 
capital  letters.  Write  the  alphabet  in  note- 
book if  possible  without  copy.  Write  the  small 
and  capital  letters  from  dictation  and  from 
memory. 

Note:  See  Citizens'  Reference  Book,  Vol.  I,  pages  69  to  108, 
and  Gray's  Manual,  pages  49  to  51. 

Reading  and  Spelling 

The  aims  for  reading  in  this  period  are:  (1)  To  give  the  stu- 
dent in  a  minimum  time  the  mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading 
so  that  he  can  quickly  get  the  thought  from  the  printed  page. 
**To  get,  to  feel,  and  to  give  the  thought."*  (2)  To  create  within 
the  student  a  desire  to  read  for  himself  good  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers.  These  aims  may  be  attained  through  a  combi- 
nation of  methods.  The  sequence  will  always  be:  the  central 
thought,  the  sentence,  the  phrase,  the  word,  the  name  and  sound 
of  the  letter. 

Notes:  Each  reading  lesson  will  have  three  parts :  (1)  Devel- 
opment (Preparation),  (2)  Reading  of  the  lesson 
(Activity),  (3)  Application  and  supplementary  drill 
(Follow-up) . 

There  are  two  types  of  reading:  (1)  Silent  or  thought  getting, 
(2)  Oral  or  talking  from  print.  With  the  absolute  beginner,  the 
teacher  begins  with  the  oral  reading  preceded  by  questions  and 
as  much  response  as  possible  from  the  student. 

There  are  three  types  of  reading  materials:  (1)  Informal^ 
prepared  by  teacher,  that  relates  to  the  experience  of  students. 


♦Improvizations  and  simple  dramatizations  are  useful  in  giving  thought  of  materials  read  in 
group  situations. 
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(2)  A  Basic  Reader.  (3)  Very  simple  beginning  books  such  as 
Highway  Signs,  Our  Home,  etc. 

For  the  coordinated  literacy  drive  period,  the  teacher  or  volun- 
teer will  do  as  much  as  possible  to  stimulate  interest  in  reading 
at  least  four  of  the  lessons  in  one  of  these  easy  books.  If  a 
student  is  unusually  ambitious  and  reads  all  twenty  of  these 
lessons,  he  should  have  some  recognition  for  this  achievement. 
A  gospel  or  some  other  book  in  which  the  student  is  interested 
may  be  given  as  an  award  and  a  stimulus  to  read  more. 

Spelling  may  well  be  taught  in  connection  with  reading  and 
writing  lessons.  The  teacher  will  help  the  student  to  see  (with 
eye  and  brain),  to  hear,  to  pronounce,  and  to  write  the  new  word 
he  is  trying  to  learn. 

The  student  should  acquire  a  spelling  consciousness  and  learn 
to  look  up  words  in  alphabetical  list,  preparatory  to  learning  to 
use  the  dictionary. 

References:  Bulletin  27,  Gray's  Manual,  Citizens'  Reference 
Book. 

Arithmetic  for  the  Adult  Student 

During  the  coordinated  literacy  drive,  efforts  will  be  made  to 
harness  the  interests  of  the  student,  to  find  his  most  urgent  pur- 
poses and  to  enlist  him  in  adult  classes.  Many  students,  partic- 
ularly the  men,  are  deeply  interested  in  learning  to  '*figger." 
When  an  individual  desires,  the  teacher  may  put  simple  arith- 
metic problems  in  his  note  books. 

The  specified  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  for  the  teacher 
to  help  the  student  to  review,  to  learn  new  facts,  to  practice,  and 
to  apply. 

For  the  very  first  lessons  students  may  practice  the  making  of 
numbers  to  100  and  do  addition  and  subtraction  problems  within 
range  of  student's  interest  and  ability.  Students  are  often  inter- 
ested in  numbering  pages  in  note  books,  reading  the  calendar, 
counting  money,  and  in  some  cases,  learning  to  tell  the  time  of 
day.  Most  of  them  can  do  the  last.  The  teacher  is  urged  to 
study  pages  62  to  77,  Gray's  Manual,  for  more  help  in  teaching 
arithmetic.  See  outline  for  adaptation.  Citizens'  Reference  Book, 
Vol.  I,  pages  109  to  132. 

ENABLING  ADULT  ELEMENTARY  STUDENTS  TO  ATTACK  THEIR 
OWN  PROBLEMS  OF  ADJUSTMENT  AND  ENRICHMENT 

Some  of  the  methods  which  have  proved  useful  in  enabling  the 
student  to  attack  his  own  problems  are  observation,  preparation, 
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discussion,  and  follow-up,  including  reading  and  the  application 
of  new  learnings. 

Types  of  information  desired  by  many  students  are: 

What  to  do  in  time  of  sickness. 

How  to  keep  well. 

What  to  do  in  case  of  injury. 

How  to  get  a  job. 

How  to  become  a  wiser  parent. 

What  kinds  of  foods  should  be  eaten. 

How  to  spend  money  wisely. 

How  to  budget  expenses. 

How  to  keep  property  in  order. 

How  to  improve  conditions  in  the  home. 

How  to  get  along  with  other  people. 

How  to  take  part  in  community  affairs. 

Adjustment  and  Enrichment  Problems  (In  connection  with 
a  trip) 

Where  to  go. 

What  to  wear. 

How  to  get  there. 

How  to  plan  for  the  trip. 

Distance  (trace  route  on  map). 

Things  I  will  see  on  my  way. 

Things  I  will  see  and  hear  when  I  get  there. 

Distinguished  guests  I  will  meet. 

How  TO  Behave  in  Public 

I  will  leave  snuff  and  tobacco  at  home. 
I  will  put  paper  and  trash  in  cans. 
I  will  not  use  chewing  gum. 
I  will  not  spit  in  public  places. 
I  will  not  push  or  crowd. 

I  will  not  leave  or  walk  around  or  talk  during  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  will  be  courteous  to  everyone. 
How  TO  Take  Care  of  Children 


I  will  leave  my  children  at  home  for  their  own  comfort,  as 

well  as  mine. 
I  will  leave  them  in  careful  hands. 
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I  will  give  them  a  party  before  I  go  and  when  I  get  back. 
I  will  teach  my  children  to  be  self-reliant  and  unselfish. 

ENABLING  THE  STUDENT  TO  MEASURE  HIS  OWN  PROGRESS 

Very  definite  means  by  which  the  adult  elementary  student 
can  measure  his  own  progress  are:  (1)  Dated  autographs  and 
other  specimens  of  his  work  clipped  together,  arranged  on  a 
poster,  or  kept  in  a  folder.  (2)  Duplicate  note  book  containing 
most  of  his  practice  work,  each  lesson  numbered  and  dated.  (3) 
Personal  achievements,  such  as  copying  or  writing  a  letter,  read- 
ing a  certain  number  of  pages,  spelling  a  given  number  of  words, 
etc.,  checked  against  early  efforts  of  work.  The  teacher  dis- 
cusses these  materials  with  the  student  and  points  out  his  prog- 
ress and  helps  him  to  evaluate  what  he  has  accomplished. 

While  filling  enrollment  blanks,  the  teacher  discovers  and 
records  the  interests,  purposes,  and  problems  of  each  student. 
Step  by  step,  as  the  individual  student  masters  the  writing  of  his 
name,  the  letter  groups,  the  copying  of  script,  the  changing  of 
print  to  script,  and  doing  simple  lessons  in  other  tool  subjects, 
the  teacher  helps  him  to  apply  these  new  learnings  to  the  solving 
of  his  own  problems.  She  gives  recognition  and  encouragement 
and  leads  the  student  to  see  how  increasingly  these  learnings 
will  function  in  his  life. 

AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

General  Objectives:  The  two-fcld  purpose  of  the  North 
Carolina  Adult  Education  program  is  (1)  Adjustment  and  en- 
richment for  individuals,  (2)  Conservation  of  human  resources 
for  the  State. 

Specific  Literacy  Objectives:  (1)  Forestalling  and  reducing 
illiteracy  to  a  minimum.  (2)  Working  for  more  abundant  living 
through  a  richer  and  more  resourceful  life.  (3)  Providing  for 
character  building  through  child-care  and  training.  (4)  Pro- 
viding better  home  conditions,  a  more  normal  home  environment 
and  better  physical  and  mental  health  standards  for  the  under- 
privileged group.  (5)  Improving  economic  and  social  status  of 
the  group  through  education,  vocational  guidance,  the  sale  of 
craft  articles,  the  securing  of  better  jobs,  etc.  (6)  Working  for 
more  active  participation  in  community  and  civic  affairs. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER  ON  MEASURING  PROGRESS 

An  essential  step  in  planning  to  measure  progress  is  to  set  up 
clear-cut  objectives  in  the  beginning  of  the  project.    The  object- 
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ives  which  students  and  instructor  are  trying  to  reach  should  be 
stated  in  clear  and  understanding  terms.  This  statement  of 
objectives  then  becomes  the  plan  against  which  to  check.  We 
shall  need  to  set  devices  for  checking  each  of  the  objectives. 
Measuring  progress  in  only  one  or  two  of  the  objectives  is  not 
enough.  We  must  have  the  total  picture.  Stated  a  little  dif- 
ferently : 

Know  what  you  and  your  students  are  trying  to  do. 

State  your  general  problem,  your  specific  problem,  and  your 

enabling  problems  clearly. 
Check  on  each  to  see  whether  or  not  you  have  accomplished  it. 
After  each  check,  write  the  words  as  shown  by  and  set  down 

your  proof. 

Be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  total  picture. 
Have  many  types  of  tests  (measurements  of  progress). 
Use  them  frequently  and  always  without  tension. 
Record  the  results. 
Organize  study  and  use  the  results. 

Build  up  a  pattern  of  results  in  each  student's  cumulative 
record,  together  with  personal  impressions  and  all  available 
facts  in  the  student's  background  and  achievement. 

Make  decisions  as  to  placement,  promotion,  guidance,  and  re- 
wards on  the  total  picture  of  the  student's  abilities,  apti- 
tudes, character,  and  potentialities. 

Notes:  1.  Basic  purpose  guidance. 

2.  Students  and  teachers  will  have  excellent  opportun- 
ities to  measure  their  progress  through  participa- 
tion in  a  well-planned  culminating  activity,  either 
local  or  state-wide. 

SOME  IMPORTANT  GOALS  FOR  ADULT  ELEMENTARY  STUDENTS 

Correct  spelling  and  correct  use  of  capitals  and  simple  punctu- 
ation (Dictation,  a  great  help). 

Correctness  attained  in  all  work  done. 

Use  of  alphabetical  list  and  of  the  dictionary. 

Mastery  of  the  arithmetic  needed  for  every-day  problems. 

Love  of  good  reading  implanted. 

Closer  contact  with  national,  state,  county,  and  local  agencies. 
High  standards  of  living  for  a  normal,  happy  life. 
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OBJECTIVES  FOR  GROUPS  I  TO  III 

Absolute  Beginner — A  student  who  cannot  write  his  name, 
read  the  first  page  in  a  first  reader,  or  make  the  figures  to  10  is 
considered  an  absolute  beginner. 

First  Group  (I) — Before  leaving  the  first  group  the  students 
should  be  able  to  do  the  following  things:  (1)  Recognize  and 
write  all  small  letters,  recognize  all  capital  letters.  (2)  Write 
name,  address,  and  very  short  sentences.  (3)  Change  print  to 
script.  (4)  Read  through  a  first  reader  of  average  first-grade 
difficulty.  (5)  Spell  50  words.  (6)  Read  and  write  numbers  to 
1,000.    (7)  Add  simple  numbers  with  carrying. 

Second  Group  (II) — Before  leaving  the  second  group,  a  stu- 
dent should  be  able  to  do  the  following  things :  (1)  Write  legibly 
and  correctly  a  short  personal  letter.  Write  a  short  business 
letter,  ordering  something  that  will  bring  concrete  results.  (2) 
Read  through  a  second  reader  of  average  second-grade  difficulty. 
(3)  Spell  150  words.  (4)  Read  and  write  numbers  to  10,000. 
(5)  Subtract  numbers  of  five  or  six  places  in  problems  involving 
''borrowing." 

Third  Group  (III) — Before  leaving  the  third  group,  students 
should  be  able  to  do  the  following  things:  (1)  Write  correctly 
several  types  of  personal  and  business  letters.  (2)  Read  books 
of  third-grade  difficulty  and  selections  from  the  Bible,  news- 
papers, and  magazines.  (3)  Spell  500  words.  (4)  Read  and 
write  numbers  to  1,000,000.  (5)  Solve  problems  in  long  division 
with  3  figures  in  the  diviser  and  6  or  7  in  the  dividend. 

some  desirable  achievements  for  functional  literacy 
Arithmetic 

Demonstrated  ability  to  do  problems  involving  two  or  three  of 
the  fundamental  operations. 

Demonstrated  ability  to  make  a  budget  for  any  given  income. 

Demonstrated  ability  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide 
fractions  and  to  solve  daily  problems  involving  these  opera- 
tions. 

Demonstrated  ability  to  solve  problems  in  simple  interest 
needed  in  everyday  life. 

Demonstrated  ability  to  solve  all  problems  involved  in  stu- 
dent's occupation. 
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English 

Demonstrated  ability  to  write  with  fair  facility  an  original 
paragraph  of  six  or  seven  sentences  upon  a  subject  within 
the  range  of  experience  or  interests.  Such  a  paragraph 
should  show : 

(1)  An  absolute  mastery  of  the  ''sentence  idea." 

(2)  Freedom  from  glaring  grammatical  mistakes. 

(3)  Correct  spelling  of  all  ordinary  words. 

(4)  Unfailing  use  of  the  commonest  marks  of  punctuation. 

(5)  Some  evidence  of  the  attention  to  matters  of  sentence 
structure  and  to  the  choice  of  words. 

Demonstrated  ability  to  write  correct  personal  and  business 
letters. 

Oral  English 

Demonstrated  ability  to  stand  before  a  class  and  talk  for  three 
minutes  on  a  subject  within  the  range  of  their  knowledge 
or  experience,  speaking  plainly,  in  a  given  number  of  clean- 
cut  sentences  and  without  common  grammatical  mistakes. 

Reading 

Demonstrated  ability  to  read  a  newspaper  or  magazine  article, 
or  chapter  in  elementary  history,  and  give  the  thought  con- 
tained. 

Spelling 

Demonstrated  ability  to  use  the  dictionary  freely  and  rapidly. 
Demonstrated  ability  to  spell  90  per  cent  of  the  Ayres'  list  of 
1,000  words. 

Writing 

Demonstrated  ability  to  write  legibly  all  small  and  capital 
letters  with  correct  slant,  height,  and  spacing,  and  to  ac- 
quire reasonable  speed. 

History 

Demonstrated  ability  to  discuss  problems  of  history,  current 
events  and  public  affairs  in  groups. 

Adjustment  and  Enrichment 

Demonstrated  ability  to  discuss  problems  or  situations  based 

on  materials  studied  in  Community  Schools  and  to  make 

satisfying  use  of  certain  new  learnings. 
See  summary  of  objectives  for  three  periods,  pages  32  to  34, 

Gray's  Manual. 
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MATERIALS 

LITERACY  WORK  KITS 
For  County  Supervisor,  Director,  or  Head  Teacher 

County  or  city  spot  map  and  charts  showing  location  of  all 
illiterates,  (1  chart  for  checking  results) 

Gray's  Manual  for  Teachers  of  Adult  Elementary  Students 

Morriss'  Citizens'  Reference  Books — Vols.  1  and  2 

Wil  Lou  Gray's  Bible  Story  Reader 

Composition  and  Writing  Book  by  Kelly  and  Morriss 

Lesson  Units  on — Home,  Safety,  North  Carolina,  North  Caro- 
lina Crafts,  Jobs,  Health,  etc. 

Other  books  for  awards 

For  Teacher  or  Volunteer 

Gray's  Manual  (if  possible) 

Small  autograph  book  for  first  and  best  efforts  of  all  students 

taught  to  sign  name 
Census  and  Enrollment  Blanks  (Lit.  3),  one  for  each  student 
Autograph  Blanks  (Lit.  4),  four  for  each  student 
Citizens'  Reference  Book,  Vol.  I,  by  Elizabeth  C.  Morriss 
Large-print  Testament  or  Gospel 
Song  books 

Our  Home,  Home  Series,  Book  I 

Highway  Signs,  Highway  Safety  Series,  Book  I 

Bible  Story  Reader  by  Wil  Lou  Gray 

Flash  cards,  based  on  Citizens'  Reference  Book  and  other  read- 
ing lessons 
Signs  encountered  in  every-day  life 

Other  materials — pictures,  pencils,  newspapers,  paper,  maga- 
zines, and  dictionary 

Blank  note  book  for  teachers,  organized  for  keeping  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Daily  Record 

Number  of  visits  made 

Number  of  miles  traveled  (walked  or  driven,  total) 

Number  of  hours  worked 

List  of  absolute  beginners  found 

Students'  interests,  purposes,  and  problems 

Human  interest  stories  and  other  notes 

Special  personal  comments,  ideas,  etc. 
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2.  Data  Collected 

List  of  illiterates  not  taught.    Give  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  state  those  who  are  not  enrolled 
List  of  illiterates  unable  to  copy  name  after  five  lessons 
List  of  cripples  and  other  defectives,  mental  and 
physical 

Roll  of  all  taught  with  number  and  date  of  lessons, 
age,  address,  progress,  etc. 

List  of  leaders,  both  literate  and  illiterate,  who  may 
help  in  getting  adult  schools  started  and  keep  up 
interest  in  Adult  Education  program 

Plans  for  opening  of  schools  in  fall,  including  sugges- 
tions as  to  place  of  meeting,  probable  number  of 
students,  etc. 

For  Adult  Students 

Six-Lesson  Leaflets  (Reading) 

Note  books  for  independent  work  on  individual  problems 

(two  for  each  student,  5^'  each) 
Pencils 
Scratch  pads 

Twenty  Lessons  on  Home  or  Highway  Safety 
Large-print  Gospel,  20^ 

Morriss'  Citizens'  Reference  Book,  Vol.  I,  50^ 
Autograph  book  for  collecting  autographs  of  friends 

RECORD  FORMS 

Suggestions  to  the  teacher  on  the  use  of  certain  forms.  (See  sample  forms 
pages  22  and  23.) 

Literacy  3  (Census  and  Enrollment)  has  a  two-fold  purpose. 
It  will  be  a  permanent  record  in  the  county  office  and  should  be 
filled  out  as  completely  and  accurately  as  possible.  It  may  be 
used  as  an  informal  test  of  the  literacy  rating  of  students.  In 
interviewing  prospective  students  the  teacher  should  ask  them 
to  fill  in  this  blank  and  not  offer  any  assistance  whatsoever,  un- 
less the  person  asks  for  help.  If  help  is  given,  be  sure  to  so  state 
on  blank.  If  student  cannot  sign  his  name,  ask  him  to  make  his 
cross  mark  and  teacher  writes  in  name  and  all  other  data  on  the 
form. 

Literacy  Jf  (Autographs)  should  be  filled  at  the  first  lesson  as 
soon  as  Lit.  3  is  completed.  If  this  was  made  by  or  for  student 
during  the  census  period,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  fill  out  again. 
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If  student  cannot  write  his  name,  have  him  make  his  X  mark 
and  teacher  write  his  name,  remarking  that  this  is  the  last  time 
he  will  ever  have  to  sign  his  name  with  a  cross  mark.  Give  as 
much  assurance  and  confidence  as  possible  to  the  student  and 
find  out  his  purpose  in  wanting  to  read  and  write.  Under  re- 
marks tell  something  interesting  about  the  student — his  age, 
family,  attitudes,  purposes,  etc.  Give  date  and  number  of  lesson. 
Be  sure  to  fill  in  three  copies  each  time.  The  teacher  should  have 
at  least  three  different  lessons  in  duplicate  or  triplicate  of  Lit.  4 
filled  in  by  all  students,  numbered  and  dated  to  show  progress. 
These  are  to  be  clipped  together  for  each  student  and  given  to 
supervisor,  when  requested.  Ask  the  student  to  sign  this  blank 
as  a  pledge  that  he  will  always  write  his  name  and  never  go  back 
to  making  his  X  mark. 

Literacy  7,  Revised  (Monthly  Report)  is  to  be  filled  in  monthly 
by  each  teacher  and  compiled  by  head  teacher  for  the  entire 
county.  This  county  report  should  be  made  in  duplicate  and  one 
copy  sent  to  the  area  supervisor  before  the  10th  of  each  month. 

Literacy  12  and  13  (Honor  Rolls)  are  to  be  one  of  the  various 
follow-ups  and  a  check  on  the  uses  made  by  the  students  of  their 
new  learnings.   If  possible,  get  these  filled  in  triplicate. 

Note  1.  The  terms  Literacy  3,  Literacy  4,  Literacy  7,  Literary 
12  and  Literacy  13  are  codes  for  forms  in  regular  use 
in  the  North  Carolina  Adult  Education  program. 

Note  2.  Personal  autograph  books  for  students  and  teachers 
should  be  most  helpful  in  motivating  name  writing. 


SAMPLES  OF  RECORD  FORMS 


Lit.  3  (Revised) 

ENROLLMENT  BLANK 
(Form) 

Date  County  

1.  I  can  write  my  name  and  address.    I  am  ready  for  the  1940  Census.    Yes  No. 

2.  I  have  completed-  grade  in  public  school.  Date  

3.  I  have  attended  adult  school.    No   Yes   If  so,  where  

When   Teacher's  name  

4.  My  name  is  

5.  My  address  is  

6.  I  am  married.    Yes   No   No.  children  in  family  

7.  I  am  employed.    Yes   No   Where   What  

8.  My  county  is   My  age  is   My  sex  is  

9.  My  church  is  

10.  My  friends  who  cannot  read  and  write  are  


11.  I  want  to  learn  how  to  write  because  

12.  I  want  to  learn  how  to  read  because  

13.  I  want  to  learn  how  to  figure  because  

14.  I  want  to  learn  the  following  things  

Information  obtained  by  :     Name  Race. 

Area  No   Community   P.  0.  Address  

Teacher's  Remarks   
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STATE  HONOR  ROLL 
(Form) 

Adult  Students  Wlio  Now  Sign  Own  Name  to  Meet  Daily  Needs 


Name  &  Address 
(In  student's  writing) 

Age 

What  did  ) 

'ou  sign  first? 

(etc.) 

Teacher. 
County  .. 


Race   Address. 

Area   Date. 
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HONOR  ROLL  ADULT  STUDENTS  WHO  READ  FIRST  NEWSPAPER 

(Form) 


Name  &  Address 
(In  student's  writing) 

Age 

Name  of  paper  read 

(etc.) 

Teaciier   Race   Address. 

County   Area   Date  


TEACHER'S  MONTHLY  REPORT 
COORDINATED  LITERACY  DRIVE 
(Form) 

Date  

County  Area  

STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENTS  FOR  MONTH  OF  :   19  

I.   No.  taught  to  sign  name  since  July  first,  19  

II.  Average  no.  of  lessons  required  to  learn  to  sign  name  legibly  

III.   No.  taught  to  write  name,  address,  and  to  read  2  or  3  pages  of  simple  reading  matter 


IV. 
V. 
VI. 


No.  taught  to  copy  a  letter  and  to  read  10  pages  

No.  taught  to  write  a  one-paragraph  original  letter  and  to  read  20  pages  

Enrollment : 

Men  Women  Total  Average  age  

Average  Daily  Attendance : 

Men  Women  Total  

TEACHER'S  WORK  RECORD 

Total  no.  illiterates  found   No.  enrolled  

No.  individuals  interviewed  and  not  enrolled  

No.  defectives  :    Mental   Physical  

No.  community  meetings   No.  attending   Students   Visitors  

No.  visits  made  

No.  miles  walked   Driven   Total  miles  traveled  

Write  on  back  of  this  or  attached  sheets  a  brief  narrative  report  on  what  has  been  done, 
difficulties  encountered,  and  solutions  attempted,  also  names  and  addresses  of  all  students 
enrolled. 

In  which  of  the  following  are  your  students  most  interested  ?    Rank  in  order  of  their  interest : 

1.  Jobs  3.   Community  relationships 

2.  Recreation  4.   Self  and  home  improvement 

Teacher's  Name  Address  Race  

Communities  surveyed   

Lit.  4 


VII. 


II. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 
VI. 


STUDENT'S  AUTOGRAPH 
(Form) 

Lesson  No.. 

Name   Sex. 

Address   Race  

Coxinty   Date  

Teacher's  Name   Address  

Remarks   


Note :  These  forms  will  be  respaced  to  fill  a  complete  page  for 
actual  use. 


CHAPTER  III 


MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

FOR  SUPERVISOR  OR  HEAD  TEACHER  AND  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 

COUNCIL 

To  secure  cooperation  of  the  public : 

1.  Send  out  letters  at  appropriate  times  asking  for  the  sup- 
port of  civic  groups,  patriotic  groups,  employers,  minis- 
ters, interested  individuals,  club  women,  school  officials, 
and  others. 

2.  Ask  interested  individuals  and  organizations  to  work  for 
the  creating  of  attitudes  that  will  encourage  illiterates  to 
enroll  in  classes  and  to  help  them  overcome  their  timidity 
and  fear  of  ridicule. 

3.  Work  out  plans  for  wise  and  helpful  publicity.  Answer 
inquiries  of  local  newspapers.  Public  relations  committee 
of  Advisory  Council. 

4.  Enlist  the  interest  of  employers  in  having  all  their  em- 
ployees technically  and  functionally  literate. 

5.  Ask  the  assistance  of  school  officials,  PTA  and  other  groups 
in  making  certain  school  districts  and  areas  100  %  literate. 

6.  Consider  the  ''Coordinated  Literacy  Drive"  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  opening  of  adult  classes  in  all  communities. 

To  give  most  vital  assistance  to  teachers : 

1.  Help  the  teachers  to  carry  on  the  drive  by  working  on  their 
transportation  problems. 

2.  Supply  students'  names  and  addresses  to  the  teachers  and 
help  them  plan  for  enrolling  all  illiterates  listed. 

3.  Help  teachers  and  students  plan  activities  for  community 
meetings.   For  example: 

Singing 

Giving  of  plays 
Collecting  autographs 
Spelling  bees 
Playing  games,  etc. 

FOR  TEACHERS  OR  VOLUNTEERS 

To  prepare  for  the  Coordinated  Literacy  Drive  : 

1.  Work  out  transportation  problems  by  the  teachers'  going 
(1)  with  each  other,  (2)  with  paper  carriers,  (3)  on  milk 
trucks,  (4)  by  other  local  means. 
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2.  Secure  help  for  transportation  plans  for  head  teacher, 
director,  and  sponsors  to  furnish  money,  gas,  or  cars. 

2.  Organize  work  in  new  communities  and  get  as  many  new 
students  as  possible. 

4.  Find  and  record  the  adult  students : 

1.  Get  lists  from  the  supervisors. 

2.  Make  house-to-house  visits  with  county  director  or  head 
teacher. 

3.  Get  names  of  other  illiterates  from  those  visited. 

4.  Fill  out  enrollment  and  autograph  blanks  and  set  defi- 
nite time  for  next  lesson  or  meeting. 

To  teach  the  students : 

1.  Give  8  or  more  lessons  to  each  beginner,  and  see  each 
student  at  least  once  a  week  (twice  is  better). 

2.  Meet  in  groups  when  possible. 

3.  Keep  a  number  of  dated  specimens  of  each  student's  work, 
autographs,  etc. 

4.  Clip  all  the  work  of  each  student  together  and  give  to 
director  or  head  teacher  when  requested.  This  is  helpful 
in  measuring  student's  progress. 

5.  Keep  accurate  reports  and  send  to  director  or  head  teacher 
monthly. 

8.  Give  to  the  area  supervisor  at  the  end  of  the  drive  all  final 

reports  and  records. 
7.  Make  with  supervisor's  or  head  teacher's  help : 

1.  Autograph  books  for  area  and  state  offices. 

2.  Definite  plans  for  opening  a  school  and  for  enrolling  all 
students  taught. 

FOR  ADULT  STUDENTS 

1.  To  budget  time  so  as  to  attend  classes  and  to  give  most 
possible  attention  to  the  business  of  learning. 

2.  To  secure  books  and  materials  to  use  them  effectively. 

3.  To  help  teachers  find  other  students  and  encourage  them 
to  enroll. 

4.  To  help  in  planning  community  meetings. 

5.  To  work  with  the  teacher  on  the  Adult  Education  theme, 
"Changed  communities  through  changed  lives  and  changed 
homes." 

6.  To  make  a  budget  and  try  to  save  money  for  the  culminat- 
ing activity  trip. 


APPENDIX 


ENRICHMENT  MATERIALS 

GOOD  HEALTH  PRACTICES 

Good  health  practices  that  adult  students  may  read,  write  and 
teach  to  their  children : 

1.  Taking  a  full  bath  more  than  once  a  week. 

2.  Brushing  the  teeth  at  least  once  every  day. 

3.  Sleeping  long  hours  with  windows  open. 

4.  Drinking  as  much  milk  as  possible,  but  no  coffee  or  tea  for 
children. 

5.  Eating  some  vegetables  or  fruit  every  day. 

6.  Drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  every  day,  one  be- 
fore breakfast. 

7.  Spending  part  of  every  day  out  of  doors. 

8.  Head  erect — Chest  up- -Waist  flat. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  HEALTH  SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Know  where  your  drinking  water  comes  from,  or  you  can 
be  pretty  sure  where  you  are  going. 

2.  Close  air  is  a  poison. 

3.  Swat  the  fly. 

4.  To  bar  disease — use  a  bar  of  soap. 

5.  Would  your  finger-nails  take  first  prize  at  a  county  fair?  A 
nail  brush  costs  10  cents. 

6.  Have  horse  sense  and  eat  oatmeal. 

7.  Fresh  air,  good  food,  and  sunshine  are  three  of  the  main 
rules  of  the  health  game. 

8.  Keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm  and  dry. 

9.  Bad  teeth  cause  many  ailments. 

10.  If  you  are  proud  of  your  town,  make  your  back-yard  show 
it. 

11.  Try  today  to  sit  up  and  stand  up  straight,  to  eat  slowly,  and 
to  attend  to  each  need  of  the  body  at  its  regular  time. 

12.  Work,  play,  rest,  and  sleep  every  day. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

A  good  citizen  should  know  how  to  write  his  own  letters. 
A  good  citizen  should  know  how  to  read  the  newspapers  and 
the  Bible. 

A  good  citizen  should  know  how  to  keep  his  own  accounts. 

A  good  citizen  should  have  good  food  for  his  children. 

A  good  citizen  should  keep  his  children  well. 

A  good  citizen  should  keep  his  children  in  school. 

A  good  citizen  should  work  and  play. 
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A  good  citizen  should  help  his  community. 

A  good  citizen  should  vote. 

A  good  citizen  should  pay  his  debts. 

A  good  citizen  should  learn  self-control. 

A  good  citizen  should  be  willing  to  pay  his  taxes. 

LETTER-WRITING  SENTENCES  FOR  DICTATION 

(Almost  all  of  them  taken  from  letters  written  by  adults) 

This  list  of  sentences  grew  out  of  a  number  of  lists  made  at  the 
request  of  students  not  yet  sure  of  themselves,  who  were  most 
anxious  to  write  their  own  letters.  They  said  that  with  such  a 
list  they  could  find  just  what  they  wanted  to  write,  or  something 
so  much  like  it  that  they  could  work  it  out  for  themselves. 

The  children  are  well.   The  baby  has  been  sick. 
1  saw  her  on  Sunday.   She  was  looking  well  then. 
No  one  has  been  here. 

I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  you  have  moved. 
I  am  going  next  Monday.   I  addressed  three  letters  yesterday. 
Please  answer  this  right  away.   I  have  56  chickens. 
Have  you  canned  much  fruit?    I  have  canned  124  pints  of 
peaches. 

Has  John  been  in  town  this  week? 
Are  you  coming  to  see  us  next  Monday  ? 

We  want  you  to  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday  with  us.  Bring 
the  children. 

There  are  many  Community  Schools  in  Buncombe  County. 

We  laughed  when  we  saw  it.   It's  cheap  enough. 

It  seems  to  me  there's  nothing  else  for  you  to  do. 

They  came  over  in  the  car  last  Wednesday. 

Don't  laugh  at  her  mistakes. 

Is  May  eight  or  nine  years  old? 

Can  we  have  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock? 

Please  excuse  Tom's  absence  yesterday.   He  was  sick. 

I'm  sorry  that  you  can't  come.   Her  niece  knew  my  cousin. 

Do  you  remember  how  many  I  ordered? 

The  doctor  says  I'm  getting  better. 

I  hope  you  will  soon  be  well  and  strong. 

It  may  freeze  before  Monday. 

Which  part  of  town  do  you  like  best? 

Have  you  read  Mary's  new  book? 

Do  you  raise  much  corn?    Yes,  I  raise  more  corn  than  any- 
thing else. 
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When  did  you  hear  from  John?  It  has  been  two  weeks  since 

I  heard  from  him. 
I  saw  a  good  ball  game  last  Thursday. 
Can  you  let  us  know  tomorrow? 

Baby  took  her  first  step  today.   She  can  say  five  or  six  words. 
Is  your  sister  with  you  now?   Does  she  help  you  much? 
Did  he  bring  the  sugar  to  you  yesterday?  Is  your  cough  better? 
I  haven't  heard  from  the  family  for  a  month. 
Where  were  you  last  night? 

Stop  and  look  before  you  cross  the  railroad  track? 

How  did  she  hurt  herself? 

I  ought  to  have  done  it  long  ago. 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  queer  story? 

What  is  the  price  of  your  baskets? 

Please  write  your  brother  at  once. 

Do  you  raise  turkeys  and  chickens?    Yes,  we  raise  turkeys 

and  chickens. 
They  can't  finish  the  house  before  June. 
It  is  forty  miles  to  Asheville. 
I  have  four  dozen  eggs  for  you. 
I  buy  my  vegetables  from  the  market. 

Where  do  you  get  your  vegetables?  I  raise  them  in  my  garden. 
For  15  or  20  cents  you  can  have  a  daily  paper  sent  to  you  for 
a  week. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  those  beautiful  roses. 

Mr.  Robert  Miller  and  Miss  Jane  Gray  were  married  last  night. 

How  much  do  you  weigh  now  ?  I  have  only  one  chance. 

She  will  be  buried  there. 

We  are  all  so  glad  you  are  coming  to  see  us. 

I  thank  you  very  much.   Do  you  wish  to  pass? 

I  beg  your  pardon.    May  I  help  you?   Excuse  me. 

His  son  is  a  doctor.   I  signed  the  deed.   It  seemed  best. 

He  earned  enough  to  buy  himself  a  suit  of  clothes. 

All  of  the  children  will  spend  Christmas  at  home. 

Aren't  you  glad  you  joined  the  library? 

You  didn't  answer  my  last  letter. 

We  are  needing  rain  badly.    I  went  fishing  yesterday. 

We  have  just  been  having  the  finest  meetings  at  our  church. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  great  preacher.  I  was  glad  to  get  the  Testament. 

I  have  learned  to  write  in  the  Community  Schools. 

We  go  to  school  two  nights  a  week. 

My  baby  is  a  fine  little  fellow. 
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The  mountain  laurel  is  in  full  bloom. 

The  rhododendron  is  beautiful. 

The  flame  azalea  is  one  of  our  prettiest  flowers. 

We  are  sending  you  some  trailing  arbutus. 

North  Carolina  is  called  the  "Old  North  State." 

I  pay  my  taxes. 

I  never  expected  even  to  write  my  own  name  until  about  two 
months  ago. 

If  I  can  read  and  write,  I  can  help  myself  and  my  children 
more. 

I  like  for  my  taxes  to  help  pay  for  the  school  to  teach  grown 
people. 

I  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 
We  planted  our  garden.   I  wish  you  could  see  our  onions. 

A  poem  many  students  have  liked : 

IT  COULDN'T  BE  DONE 

Somebody  said  that  it  couldn't  be  done, 

But  he,  with  a  chuckle,  replied 
'That  maybe  it  couldn't,  but  he  would  be  one 

Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he  tried ;" 
So  he  buckled  right  in,  with  a  trace  of  a  grin 

On  his  face.   If  he  worried,  he  hid  it. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

Somebody  scoffed,  ''Oh,  you'll  never  do  that, 

At  least  no  one  ever  has  done  it." 
But  he  took  off  his  coat  and  he  took  off  his  hat, 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he'd  begun  it. 
With  a  lift  of  his  chin  and  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

Without  any  doubting  or  quiddit. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done — and  he  did  it. 

There  are  thousands  who'll  tell  you  it  cannot  be  done, 

There  are  thousands  who  prophesy  failure ; 
There  are  thousands  to  point  out  to  you  one  by  one. 

The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you. 
But  just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  of  grin, 

Then  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it. 
Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing 

That  "cannot  be  done" — and  you'll  do  it. 

— Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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A  HANDFUL  OF  SHARED  KNOWLEDGE 

"A  Shakp  Tool  for  Quick  Use" 

1.  What  is  the  philosophy  or  working  point  of  view  of  the 
North  Carolina  Adult  Education  program? 

It  is  an  experience  program — we  learn  to  do  by  doing. 
It  is  based  on  the  interests  and  purposes  of  adult  students 
and  organized  around  their  problems. 

2.  What  have  we  found  to  be  the  major  interests  and  problems 
of  adult  elementary  students? 

Self  and  home  improvement,  including  children. 
Jobs. 

Community  relationships — finding  own  place  in  com- 
munity life. 

Recreation — emphasis  on  travel,  music,  flowers,  radio,  etc. 

3.  What  is  the  two-fold  purpose  of  the  program? 

To  help  individuals  in  the  adjustment  and  enrichment  of 
their  lives. 

To  help  North  Carolina  in  the  conservation  of  human 
resources. 

4.  What  are  the  three  stages,  as  outlined  in  conferences,  of  our 
three-year  program  ? 

Initiation — Changed  lives. 
Development — Changed  homes. 

Permanency — Changed  communities  through  changed 
lives  and  changed  homes. 

5.  Why  do  we  have  a  culminating  activity  each  year?  What 
will  be  the  theme  of  the  culminating  activity  in  1939?  What 
are  the  purposes  of  such  an  activity? 

Our  work  is  motivated  and  integrated  through  culminat- 
ing activities.  The  theme  of  the  culminating  activity 
in  1939  will  be  ''Changed  communities  through  changed 
lives  and  changed  homes." 

The  purposes  of  the  culminating  activity:  (1)  To  give 
satisfaction  to  the  students.  (2)  To  interpret  the  pro- 
gram to  the  public  and  to  future  students.  (3)  To  serve 
as  a  measuring  rod  of  the  students'  and  teachers'  work. 

6.  Under  what  three  topics  have  we  grouped  all  of  our  prob- 
lems ? 

Materials,  Methods,  and  Management. 
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7.  What  is  the  master  key  for  solving  all  of  our  problems? 

Reflective  thinking,  or  "how  to  think." 

8.  What  are  the  steps  used  in  thinking  through  our  problems? 

1.  Problems 

A.  General  problems. 

B.  Specific  problems. 

C.  Sub-problems,  or  enabling  problems. 

2.  Data— (Facts) 

A.  Types  of  data  needed — (What  we  need  to  know). 

B.  Sources  of  data — (Where  can  we  find  out  what  we 
need  to  know) . 

C.  Methods  for  securing  the  data — (How  can  we  find 
out  what  we  need  to  know). 

D.  Organizing  and  interpreting  the  data. 

3.  Summary — (In  practical,  usable  form). 

9.  What  methods  have  we  discussed  which  are  basic  in  all 
phases  of  Adult  Education? 

Methods  that  will  enable  the  student  to : 
Start  where  he  is. 
Go  in  the  direction  he  wants  to  go. 
Go  at  his  own  pace. 

Make  satisfying  use  of  new  learnings  for  present 

purposes. 
See  next  definite  steps  ahead. 
Want  to  take  these  steps. 

10.  What  three  related  activities  have  we  found  to  be  essential 
in  making  our  plans  successful? 

Preparation,  activity,  and  follow-up. 

11.  What  have  been  our  objectives  both  in  student  activities  and 
in-service  teacher-development  ? 

New  information. 
New  skills. 
New  attitudes. 
New  insights. 
New  habits. 

12.  With  what  allied  programs  have  you  cooperated  effectively 
during  the  years  of  initiation  and  development? 

13.  Why  is  measuring  progress  important  in  Adult  Education? 

It  is  important  to  make  frequent  and  varied  measure- 
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ments  of  progress,  without  tension,  and  for  purposes  of 
guidance.  The  students  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and 
reward  in  progress  made. 
In  measuring  progress  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  clear-cut 
objectives  in  order  that  the  work  may  later  be  checked 
against  these. 

14.  Has  knowledge  of  your  students'  hobbies  increased  your 
effectiveness  in  helping  your  students  solve  their  problems 
and  yours  ?  Has  your  own  hobby  been  a  help  in  your  teach- 
ing? 

15.  What  is  Dr.  Thorndike's  estimate  of  how  much  most  of  us 
get  out  of  a  lecture? 

According  to  Dr.  Thorndike: — We  understand  less  than 
two-thirds  of  what  we  hear,  we  remember  less  than 
one-third,  and  we  organize  and  use  less  than  one-sixth. 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  old  negro  preacher? 

16.  What  books  and  chapters  have  been  most  helpful  to  you  in 
solving  your  everyday  problems? 

17.  How  many  of  the  methods  of  holding  attendance,  listed  on 
page  25  of  Gray's  Manual,  have  you  tried  with  success? 

18.  Which  principles  have  helped  you  most  in  deciding  on 
methods  for  approaching  students? 

19.  What  are  the  criteria  for  evaluating  a  conference? 

I  gave  something  to  the  conference. 
I  got  something  from  the  conference. 
I  tried  this  and  this  and  this  when  I  went  home. 
I  wondered  if  I  could  adapt  this  and  this  and  this  and  I 
did. 

My  imagination  was  kindled. 

I  knew  I  had  grown. 

The  conference  had  a  certain  charm. 

20.  Based  on  what  you  know  by  your  community,  what  are  the 
twelve  most  desirable  changes  for  you  to  carry  out  during 
the  year  of  permanency? 
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Lesson  I 


MY  HOME 

This  is  my  home. 
I  love  my  home. 
My  home. 


My  home. 

I  love  my  home. 

This  is  my  home. 


IS 

my 


NEW  WORDS 

this 
home 

[3] 


I  love  my  home. 
This  is  my  home. 
My  home. 


I 

love 


Lesson  II 


WORK 

I  work. 

I  love  to  work. 

I  love  to  work  in  my  home. 

This  is  my  home. 

I  love  my  home. 

I  love  to  work  in  my  home. 

NEW  WORDS 

work  to  in 


Lesson  III 
PLAY 

I  play. 

I  like  to  play. 

I  like  to  work. 

Is  this  your  home? 

This  is  my  home. 

I  love  my  home. 

I  like  to  play  in  my  home. 

NEW  WORDS 

play  like  your 

[4] 


Lesson  IV 
MOTHER,  FATHER 


Is  this  your  mother? 
Yes,  this  is  my  mother. 


Is  this  your  father? 
Yes,  this  is  my  father. 

I  love  my  mother. 
I  love  my  father. 
My  father  likes  to  work. 
My  mother  likes  to  play. 

NEW  WORDS 

mother         yes  father 
[5] 


Lesson  V 


BROTHER,  SISTER 

I  have  a  brother. 

This  is  my  brother. 

I  have  a  sister. 

This  is  my  sister. 

I  love  my  sister. 

I  love  my  brother. 

My  brother  likes  to  v^ork. 

My  brother  likes  to  play. 

My  sister  likes  to  work  in  my  home. 

NEW  WORDS 

have  a         brother  sister 

[6] 


Lesson  VI 
MY  HAPPY  FAMILY 

My  happy  family. 

I  have  a  happy  family. 

I  love  my  family. 

Do  you  have  a  family? 

Yes,  I  have  a  family. 

I  have  a  mother. 

I  have  a  father. 

My  mother  loves  my  family. 

My  father  likes  to  work. 

Do  you  have  a  happy  home? 

Yes,  I  have  a  happy  home. 

NEW  WORDS 

happy      family      do      you  (loves) 


[7] 


Lesson  VII 


MY  CHILDREN 

My  children. 

I  have  a  boy. 

I  have  a  girl. 

I  love  my  children. 

My  children  like  to  play. 

Is  this  your  boy? 

Yes,  this  is  my  boy. 

My  father  loves  my  children. 

My  children  love  my  mother. 

Children  like  to  play  in  my  home. 

I  like  to  play. 


NEW  WORDS 

children  boy  girl 


[8] 


Lesson  VIII 


SCHOOL 

Is  this  a  school? 

Yes,  this  is  a  school. 

Do  your  children  go  to  school? 

Yes,  my  children  go  to  school. 

My  boy  and  my  girl  like  to  go  to  school. 

My  boy  and  my  girl  like  to  play  in  school. 

My  boy  and  my  girl  like  to  work  in  school. 

NEW  WORDS 

school  go  and 

[9] 


Lesson  IX 


Courtesy  Division  of  Highway  Safety. 


COMMUNITY  SCHOOL 


Community  school. 

Do  you  go  to  community  school? 

Yes,  I  like  to  go  to  community  school. 

Do  you  read  and  write? 

Yes,  I  can  read  and  write. 

I  read  in  my  home. 

I  write  in  my  home. 

Is  your  brother  in  school? 

My  brother  likes  to  go  to  school. 

My  sister  likes  to  work  in  school. 

My  mother  and  my  father  can  read  and  write. 


NEW  WORDS 


community 


read 


write 


can 


[10] 


Lesson  X 


(Review) 


HOME  AND  SCHOOL 


This  is  my  home. 
I  love  my  home. 

I  like  to  work  and  to  play  in  my  home. 

I  have  a  happy  family. 

My  mother  and  my  father  have  a  home. 

I  have  a  brother  and  a  sister. 

Do  you  have  children? 

Yes,  I  have  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

My  father  likes  to  go  to  community  school. 

I  can  read  and  write. 

I  like  to  write  and  to  read. 


WORDS  TO  READ 


m 


go 


my 
to 
and 
boy 


I 


do 


IS 


a 


can 


you 

girl 

have 

home 

like 

love 

play 

read 

this 

work 


your 
happy 


likes 

loves 

write 

family 

father 

mother 

school 

sister 

brother 

children 

community 


yes 


[11] 


Lesson  XI 


BOOKS 

Do  you  like  to  read? 

Yes,  I  like  to  read. 

I  like  to  read  good  books. 

Do  you  write  in  your  book? 

Yes,  I  like  to  write  in  my  book. 

We  have  good  books  to  read  in  community  school. 

We  read  good  books  in  my  home. 

My  father  likes  to  read. 

My  sister  writes  to  my  mother. 

My  mother  likes  to  read  good  books. 

We  have  a  happy  home. 

NEW  WORDS 

good        books        (book)        we  (writes) 

[12] 


Lesson  XII 


CHURCH 

I  go  to  church  on  Sunday. 

My  mother  and  my  father  go  to  church. 

My  brother  and  my  sister  go  to  church. 

I  like  to  go  to  church. 

Do  you  go  to  church  on  Sunday? 

Yes,  we  go  to  church  on  Sunday. 

Do  your  children  go  to  Sunday  School? 

My  children  like  to  go  to  Sunday  School. 

We  like  Sunday. 

We  read  good  books  on  Sunday. 

NEW  WORDS 

church  on  Sunday 

[13] 


Lesson  XIII 


FRIENDS 

We  love  our  home. 

We  love  our  friends. 

We  like  to  visit  our  friends. 

My  mother  and  my  father  like  to  visit  our  friends. 

Our  children  like  to  visit  on  Sunday. 

Good  books  are  like  good  friends. 

Our  friends  like  to  read  good  books. 

Our  friends  go  to  church. 

Our  friends  are  in  our  community  school. 

NEW  WORDS 

our  friends  visit  are 


Lesson  XIV 

GOOD  CITIZENS 

Are  you  a  good  citizen? 
We  learn  to  be  good  citizens  in  school. 
My  mother  and  my  father  are  good  citizens. 
We  learn  to  be  good  citizens  in  our  home. 
We  learn  to  write  in  community  school. 
We  learn  to  read  in  community  school. 
We  read  good  books  and  v^e  learn  to  be  good 
citizens. 

Our  children  learn  to  be  good  citizens  in  school. 
We  learn  to  be  good  citizens  in  community  school. 
Are  your  friends  good  citizens? 
Yes,  my  friends  are  good  citizens. 

NEW  WORDS 

citizen  learn  be  (citizens) 

[14] 


Lesson  XV 
SUPPER 

Can  you  cook? 
My  sister  can  cook. 
My  mother  likes  to  cook. 
Can  your  mother  cook  a  good  supper? 
Yes,  my  mother  can  cook  a  good  supper. 
My  sister  will  cook  supper. 
Our  friends  will  visit  in  our  home  and  have 
supper. 

We  can  have  a  good  Sunday  supper. 
Our  friends  like  our  good  supper. 
Our  children  like  our  Sunday  suppers. 
You  will  learn  to  be  a  good  cook  in  school. 

NEW  WORDS 

cook        supper        will  (suppers) 


[15] 


Lesson  XVI 
(Review) 


HOME  AND  CHURCH 

I  like  to  read  and  to  write. 

We  have  good  books  to  read  in  community  school. 
We  read  good  books  in  my  home. 
My  mother  and  my  father  go  to  church  on  Sunday. 
We  like  to  go  to  church. 
Our  children  like  to  go  to  Sunday  School. 
We  love  our  friends. 
We  like  to  visit  our  friends. 
Are  you  a  good  citizen? 
We  learn  to  be  good  citizens  in  our  home. 
My  mother  can  cook  a  good  supper. 
My  mother  and  my  sister  will  cook  a  good  Sunday 
supper. 

Our  friends  can  visit  in  our  home  and  have  Sunday 
supper. 

WORDS  YOU  CAN  READ 


be 

book 

learn 

writes 

on 

cook 

visit 

citizens 

we 

good 

church 

friends 

are 

will 

Sunday 

suppers 

our 

books 

supper 

citizens 

[16] 


Lesson  XVII 
HEALTH 

Do  you  have  good  health? 

Yes,  I  have  good  health. 

We  learn  health  rules  in  school. 

Do  you  obey  health  rules? 

We  obey  health  rules  in  our  home. 

We  are  healthy. 

Our  children  are  healthy. 

To  have  good  health,  obey  health  rules. 

Play  and  be  healthy. 

Work  and  be  happy. 

Our  family  is  a  healthy  and  a  happy  family. 

NEW  WORDS 

health         rules         obey  healthy 


[17] 


Lesson  XVIII 


A  FLOWER  GARDEN 

Do  you  like  flowers? 
Yes,  I  like  flowers. 
We  will  have  a  flower  garden. 
Why  will  you  have  a  flower  garden? 
My  mother  and  my  father  like  to  work  in  our 
flower  garden. 

Why  will  you  work  in  your  flower  garden? 

I  like  to  work  in  my  flower  garden. 

We  will  send  flowers  to  our  church. 

We  will  send  flowers  to  our  friends. 

Our  friends  like  our  flower  garden. 

We  like  to  have  flowers  in  our  home. 

We  will  send  flowers  to  our  community  school. 

I  will  send  flowers  to  my  mother  on  Sunday. 

NEW  WORDS 

flowers      (flower)      garden      why  send 


[18] 


Lesson  XIX 
A  PARTY 

Do  you  like  a  party? 

Yes,  I  like  to  go  to  a  party. 

We  will  have  a  party  in  our  home. 

We  will  have  a  garden  party. 

We  will  have  a  community  school  party. 

We  will  have  a  church  party. 

We  will  have  flowers. 

We  will  ask  our  friends  to  be  at  our  party. 

Our  friends  will  send  flowers. 

Do  you  like  to  have  a  party? 

Yes,  I  like  to  have  a  party. 

Why  do  you  like  to  have  a  party? 

Our  mother  and  our  father  will  be  at  our  party. 

We  will  play. 

We  will  ask  our  children  to  play. 
We  will  be  happy. 

NEW  WORDS 

party  ask  at 

[19] 


Lesson  XX 


WHY  WE  LOVE  OUR  HOME 

This  is  my  home. 
Do  you  love  your  home? 
Yes,  I  love  my  home. 
My  children  love  my  home. 
Why  is  your  home  happy? 
We  have  a  happy  family. 
We  love  our  children. 
Our  children  are  healthy. 
We  like  to  work  and  to  play  in  our  home. 
We  will  send  our  boy  and  our  girl  to  school. 
My  brother  and  my  sister  learn  to  write  at  school. 
My  father  likes  to  go  to  community  school. 
We  like  to  read  good  books  in  our  home  and  at 
school. 

We  like  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday. 
We  will  learn  to  be  good  citizens  in  our  home  and 
at  school. 

We  will  obey  health  rules  at  home  and  at  school. 

We  have  a  flower  garden. 

We  like  to  have  flowers  in  our  home. 

My  mother  can  cook  a  good  supper. 

We  like  to  have  our  friends  visit  in  our  home. 

We  will  have  a  party  in  our  home. 

We  will  ask  our  friends  to  our  party. 

Our  home  is  a  happy  home. 

[20] 


VOCABULARY  BY  LESSONS 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

home 

in 

like 

father 

a 

T 
1 
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brother 

is 
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love 

sister 

my 
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6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
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boy 
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write 

11. 
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14. 
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De 
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on 
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we 
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(writes) 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

health 

(flower) 

ask 

(Review) 

healthy 

flowers 

at 

(Review) 

obey 

garden 

party 

rules 

send 

why 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

VOCABULARY 

The  60  words  used  in  this  20-lesson  series  have  been  checked  against 
the  Thorndike,  Ayres  and  Basic  English  word  lists. 

In  the  Thorndike  List: 

Words  in  Thorndike's  first  500  list   * 

Words  in  Thorndike's  first  1000  list   ** 

Words  in  Thorndike's  second  1000  list   *** 

In  the  Ayres  List:  All  of  the  60  words  are  in  Ayres'  1000  word  list  ex- 
cept those  in  italics. 

In  Basic  English  List:  All  of  the  60  words  are  in  the  Basic  English 
word  list  except  those  checked  (  V  ) . 

Repetitions:  The  number  opposite  each  word  indicates  the  total  num- 
ber of  repetitions  of  that  word  in  this  20-lesson  series. 


a*   46 

and*   36 

are*V   10 

ask*  V   3 

at*   7 

be*   13 

books*   14 

boy*.„_   8 

brother*   11 


can*   11  flowers*   18 

children*  V   21  friends*   21 

church*   14  garden*   9 

citizen***  V   13  girl*   6 

community***  V          14  go*   21 

cook**   10  good*   36 

do*   17  happy*   12 

family*   11  have*  „   40 

father*._„   19  health**^   9 


[21] 


healthy***.^   5 

home*  „   57 

I*  _   51 

in*   42 

is*    23 

learn*.    12 

like*..._   59 

love*    26 

mother*  _   24 

my*  V  „  105 

obey***  ^J    4 


on*   8 

our*V   56 

party**  V   14 

play*   15 

read*V   21 

rules**   5 

school*   38 

send*   6 

sister*._   13 

Sunday***  V   15 

supper***  V   12 


this*   15  I 

to*  103  I 

visit*  V   7 

we*  V  -   54  . 

why*   5 

will*   27 

work*._   18 

write*  V--   12 

yes**   20 

you*   21 

your*  V   13 


FOLLOW-UP  WORK 

Supplementary  reading  for  each  lesson  developed  by  the  teacher  and  the 
students  will  be  helpful.  This  material  would  be  based  on  the  interests 
of  the  students  and  would  use  several  times  the  new  words  in  each  lesson. 
These  lessons  may  be  developed  on  the  blackboard  or  on  charts  made  of 
brown  wrapping  paper. 

The  teacher  and  the  students  usually  plan  follow-up  work  of  various 
kinds  for  each  lesson. 

For  example: 

(1)  For  lessons  1  through  5  the  teacher  may  suggest  that  the  students 
bring  pictures  of  homes  they  like  (snapshots  of  their  own  homes 
or  clippings  from  magazines  or  posters). 

(2)  For  lessons  6  through  10  the  teacher  and  the  students  may  wish  to 
make  posters  of  the  homes  they  would  like  to  have.  Then  they 
may  wish  to  select  a  student's  home  for  demonstration  purposes. 
This  may  be  called  the  demonstration  home. 

(3)  For  lessons  10  through  15  students  may  wish  to  invite  council 
members  and  other  visitors  to  see  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  demonstration  home.  The  students,  teacher  and  council  mem- 
bers may  wish  to  take  snapshots  of  the  home — both  inside  and  out. 

(4)  For  lessons  16  through  20  the  teacher  and  the  students  may  write 
a  two  or  three  sentence  letter  inviting  the  State  Director  to  visit 
with  them  the  demonstration  home.  They  may  send  to  her  snap- 
shots and  posters  of  the  home.  These  may  be  sent  to  the  State 
Director  of  Adult  Education  WPA  and  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  307  State  Office  Building,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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ALPHABET 

(In  Print  and  in  Script) 
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Lesson  I 


WE  LIVE  IN  THE  CITY 

Where  do  you  live? 

Is  your  home  in  the  city? 

Yes,  we  live  in  the  city. 

Where  do  you  work? 

We  work  in  the  city. 

Where  do  your  children  go  to  school? 

Our  children  go  to  school  in  the  city. 

We  visit  our  friends. 

We  go  to  the  community  school. 

We  will  learn  to  read  and  write  in  the  community  school. 
We  have  good  books  in  our  home  in  the  city. 
We  will  be  good  citizens. 

NEW  WORDS 

where  live  the  city 

[3] 


Lesson  II 


^1 


A  HOME  IN  THE  COUNTRY 

Where  do  you  live? 

Do  you  live  in  the  country? 

We  live  in  the  city. 

Our  parents  live  in  the  country. 

We  like  to  visit  our  parents. 

They  have  a  farm. 

My  boy  likes  to  work  on  the  farm. 

The  children  like  to  play  on  the  farm. 

We  go  to  church  in  the  country. 

My  parents  are  good  citizens. 

They  go  to  the  community  school. 

My  parents  v^ill  learn  to  read  and  write  in  the  community 
school. 

We  like  to  visit  our  parents  in  the  country. 
They  like  to  visit  our  home  in  the  city. 


country 


NEW  WORDS 

parents  they 


farm 


[4] 


Lesson  III 
OUR  GARDEN 

Will  you  have  a  garden? 

Yes,  we  will  have  a  garden. 

We  will  plant  vegetables  in  our  garden. 

Will  you  plow  and  plant  the  garden? 

My  brother  and  I  will  plow  and  plant  the  garden. 

Our  boy  likes  to  plow  in  the  garden. 

Vegetables  will  grow  in  our  garden. 

We  will  work  the  garden  and  vegetables  will  grow. 

We  like  vegetables  for  they  are  good. 

We  will  have  vegetables  for  our  children. 

We  will  have  the  vegetables  for  supper. 

NEW  WORDS 

plant        vegetables        plow        grow  for 


Lesson  IV 
BREAKFAST  IN  OUR  HOME 

We  have  good  food  for  our  family. 

I  cook  a  good  breakfast  for  the  family. 

I  cook  eggs  in  milk  for  the  children. 

We  have  fruit,  breakfast-food,  milk  and  eggs. 

The  boy  likes  milk  and  breakfast-food. 

The  girl  likes  fruit  and  milk. 

My  mother  likes  fruit,  eggs  and  milk. 

My  father  likes  fruit,  breakfast-food,  eggs  and  milk. 

Our  family  likes  to  have  a  good  breakfast. 


NEW  WORDS 

food        fruit  breakfast 

[5] 


eggs  milk 


Lesson  V 


LUNCH  IN  OUR  HOME 

We  have  bread  for  lunch. 

We  like  bread  and  fruit  for  lunch. 

The  children  like  bread,  milk  and  fruit  for  lunch. 

Fruit  is  a  good  food. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  grow  in  our  garden. 
We  like  corn  for  lunch. 
Milk  is  good  for  lunch. 
We  like  it. 

The  children  have  corn,  milk  and  fruit  for  lunch. 
I  cook  corn  bread,  vegetables  and  eggs. 
Corn  bread  is  good  for  lunch. 
The  children  like  it. 

We  have  good  food  for  lunch  for  our  children. 
They  will  grow  healthy  on  good  food. 

NEW  WORDS 

bread  lunch  corn  it 

[6] 


Lesson  VI 


A  SCHOOL  LUNCH 

Our  children  go  to  school  in  the  city. 
Where  do  your  children  eat  lunch? 
Our  children  eat  lunch  at  school. 
They  take  good  food  to  eat  for  lunch. 
They  like  to  take  fruit  and  meat  sandwiches  for  lunch. 
Apples  grow  in  our  garden. 
Apples  are  good  fruit  for  children  to  eat. 
Our  children  will  take  apples  for  lunch. 
Our  boy  will  take  bread  and  meat  sandwiches  and  apples. 
Our  boy  likes  to  take  eggs  for  lunch. 
Our  girl  will  take  bread,  meat  sandwiches  and  fruit  for 
lunch. 

NEW  WORDS 

eat        take        apples        meat  sandwiches 

[7] 


Lesson  VII 


HEALTH  RULES 

Do  you  obey  health  rules  in  your  family? 

Yes,  my  wife  and  my  children  know  and  obey  health  rules. 

We  like  to  have  good  health. 

We  eat  good  food  for  good  health. 

We  know  water  is  good  to  drink.  We  like  good  water  to  drink. 

My  wife  cooks  good  food  for  us. 

We  eat  meat  and  apples. 

Do  you  drink  milk? 

We  know  it  is  good  for  us  to  drink. 

We  know  vegetables  are  good  for  us  to  eat. 

My  wife  will  have  good  food  for  us  to  eat. 

I  will  have  good  water  for  us  to  drink. 

We  drink  milk  and  eat  vegetables  and  fruit. 

We  have  a  healthy,  happy  family. 

NEW  WORDS 

wife  know  water  drink  us 


Lesson  VIII 
PETS 

Can  you  have  pets  in  your  city? 
We  like  our  children  to  have  pets. 
My  husband  and  children  love  pets. 
Will  your  boy  have  a  dog? 

Our  boy  will  have  a  dog.   Our  children  like  to  have  pets. 
My  husband  and  I  have  a  horse  and  a  cow. 
The  dog  and  the  horse  are  good  friends. 
The  horse  will  work. 

My  husband  will  take  the  horse  and  plow  the  garden. 
The  boy  will  water  the  horse. 
Do  you  milk  the  cow? 

I  can  milk  the  cow  and  my  husband  will  milk  the  cow. 
Our  children  will  have  good  milk  to  drink. 
Milk  is  good  for  us.   It  is  good  for  our  pets. 

NEW  WORDS 


pets         husband         dog         horse  cow 

[8] 


Lesson  IX 
(Review) 


OUR  HOME  AND  OUR  PETS 

Where  do  you  live? 

Vve  live  in  the  city.  Our  parents  live  in  the  country.  They 
have  a  farm. 

Do  you  have  a  garden  ? 

Yes,  and  my  husband  will  plow  and  plant  the  garden.  We  will 
water  the  vegetables  and  they  will  grow. 
Do  you  have  vegetables  for  lunch? 

We  have  vegetables  for  supper.  For  lunch  we  will  have  meat, 
corn  bread,  milk  and  fruit.  Our  children  take  bread  and  meat 
sandwiches  and  apples  for  lunch.  Milk  and  eggs  are  good  food 
for  breakfast.  We  have  good  food  to  eat  and  good  water  to 
drink.  We  have  good  milk  to  drink.  The  children  like  it.  I 
can  milk  the  cow  and  my  wife  can  milk  the  cow.  My  wife  likes 
to  milk  the  cow  for  us.   The  children  like  to  have  pets. 

Do  your  children  have  pets? 

Yes,  they  have  a  dog  and  a  horse.  We  love  the  children's  pets 
and  we  know  they  are  our  good  friends. 


WORDS  TO  READ 
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Lesson  X 


WORK 

Are  you  married  and  do  you  have  a  family? 

Yes,  we  have  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

Is  your  brother  married? 

My  brother  will  be  married  on  Sunday. 

Do  you  and  your  wife  work? 

Yes.  We  work  to  earn  money  for  our  family.  We  earn 
money  to  buy  food.  We  save  money  to  send  our  children 
to  school.  We  save  money  to  buy  good  books  for  our  family 
to  read. 

Will  you  buy  a  home? 

Yes,  my  wife  and  I  will  earn  and  save  money  to  buy  a 
home. 

NEW  WORDS 

married         earn         money         buy  save 

[10] 


Lesson  XI 
A  BUDGET 

Do  you  plan  to  have  a  budget? 

Yes,  we  plan  to  budget  the  money  we  earn.  We  will  plan 
a  budget  for  food.  We  will  plan  to  buy  books  to  read.  We 
will  budget  our  money  to  send  the  children  to  school. 

Will  you  plan  to  budget  your  money  to  buy  a  home? 

My  wife  and  I  plan  to  buy  a  home.  We  will  deposit  money 
for  this  home  in  the  bank.  We  will  have  a  bank  book  and 
a  check  book.  We  will  write  a  check  on  the  bank  for  money 
to  buy  our  food.  We  will  learn  to  write  a  check  at  the 
community  school. 

We  like  to  plan  a  budget  and  have  money  to  deposit  in 
the  bank. 

NEW  WORDS 

budget        plan        deposit        bank  check 


[11] 


Lesson  XII 


WE  WILL  BUY  A  HOME 

Do  you  live  with  your  father  and  mother? 

Yes,  I  live  with  my  father  and  mother.  I  will  be  married 
in  the  church  on  Sunday. 

Will  you  and  your  wife  buy  a  house? 

We  plan  to  work  and  earn  money  to  buy  a  house.  We  will 
budget  our  money  and  deposit  the  money  we  save  in  the 
bank. 

We  will  live  in  the  city  where  I  work. 

We  will  ask  our  parents  to  visit  us.  We  plan  to  have  a 
room  for  our  parents  in  our  home.  My  sister  and  my  brother 
will  visit  us  and  they  will  have  a  room.  We  will  paint  this 
room  white. 

Will  you  paint  the  house  white? 

Yes,  we  will  paint  the  house  white. 

NEW  WORDS 

with         house         room         paint  white 
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Lesson  XIII 
WE  WILL  FURNISH  OUR  HOME 

Will  you  be  married  in  the  church? 

Yes,  we  will  be  married  in  the  church  on  Sunday.  My 
wife  and  I  will  go  to  our  home. 
Will  you  furnish  your  home? 

We  plan  to  work  and  to  earn  money  to  furnish  our  home. 
We  have  a  bed,  a  table  and  chairs.  My  wife  will  buy  the 
curtains.  The  curtains  will  be  white.  We  will  paint  the 
house  white. 

Our  parents  will  visit  us  and  we  will  furnish  a  room.  The 
room  will  have  a  bed,  a  table  and  chairs.  The  curtains  in 
this  room  will  be  white. 

We  will  furnish  a  room  for  my  brother  and  my  sister. 
We  will  paint  this  room  white.  We  will  have  curtains  in 
this  room. 

We  will  be  happy  to  have  a  home  and  to  furnish  it. 
NEW  WORDS 

furnish        bed        table        chairs  curtains 

[13] 


Lesson  XIV 


A  FLOWER  GARDEN 

We  will  have  a  flower  garden.  We  will  fence  in  the 
garden.  We  have  a  white  house  and  we  will  paint  the  fence 
white.  A  vine  will  grow  on  the  fence.  The  vine  will  have 
blue  flowers. 

Will  you  plant  fruit  trees? 

We  will  plant  fruit  trees  in  our  garden.  We  will  plant 
flowers  in  our  garden.  We  will  water  the  flowers  and  the 
trees  and  they  will  grow. 

We  will  eat  supper  in  the  garden.  We  will  have  our  table 
and  chairs  in  the  garden.  My  wife  will  have  blue  flowers 
on  the  table.  She  will  have  bread,  meat,  eggs,  vegetables 
and  fruit  on  our  table.  She  will  have  milk  for  us  to  drink 
for  our  supper. 

Our  friends  like  flowers.  We  will  send  blue  and  white 
flowers  to  our  friends. 

We  like  to  work  in  our  flower  garden. 

NEW  WORDS 

fence         vine         blue         trees  she 
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Lesson  XV 
(Review) 

A  HAPPY  HOME 

We  are  married  and  have  children. 

We  plan  to  work  and  to  budget  the  money  we  earn. 

My  wife  and  I  work  and  we  will  save  our  money.  She 
will  budget  for  our  food  and  to  send  the  children  to  school. 
We  will  save  our  money  to  buy  a  home.  We  will  deposit 
the  money  we  save  in  the  bank.  We  will  have  a  bank  book 
and  a  check  book.  We  will  learn  to  write  a  check  at  the 
community  school. 

We  will  buy  a  house.  We  will  work  to  furnish  the  house. 
We  will  paint  the  house  white  and  will  have  a  white  fence. 
We  will  have  a  bed,  a  table,  chairs,  and  blue  and  white  cur- 
tains for  the  bed  room. 

Flowers,  fruit  trees,  and  a  vine  with  blue  flowers  will 
grow  in  the  garden.  The  vine  will  grow  on  the  fence.  The 
supper  table  will  be  in  the  garden  and  blue  and  white 
flowers  will  be  on  the  table. 


WORDS  YOU  CAN  READ 
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Lesson  XVI 


OUR  TABLE 

We  have  a  table  and  chairs. 

Do  you  have  a  cloth  on  your  supper  table? 

Yes,  we  have  a  white  cloth  on  our  supper  table  and  the 
dishes  are  white. 

I  will  write  a  check  at  the  bank  and  my  wife  will  buy 
knives,  forks  and  spoons. 

We  like  to  eat  our  supper  on  the  table  in  the  garden.  We 
have  a  table  and  chairs  in  the  garden.  We  will  have  a  white 
cloth  and  blue  flowers  on  the  table.  We  will  have  the  white 
dishes  and  the  knives  and  the  forks  and  the  spoons  on  the 
table.  We  will  have  good  food  to  eat.  Fruit  will  grow  on 
our  trees  and  we  will  have  fruit  on  our  table.  We  will  ask 
our  friends  to  have  supper  with  us. 

NEW  WORDS 

cloth        dishes        knives        forks  spoons 
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Lesson  XVII 


NEW  CLOTHES 

We  will  plan  for  new  clothes  in  our  budget.  My  wife  and 
I  will  save  money  and  buy  new  clothes  for  the  family.  Our 
children  will  have  new  clothes  for  school. 

Our  girl  will  have  a  new  green  and  white  dress  and  our 
boy  will  have  a  new  blue  suit. 

Will  your  wife  and  you  have  new  clothes? 

Yes,  she  will  have  a  new  green  dress  and  I  will  have  a  new 
blue  suit.   She  will  have  a  white  flower  on  the  green  dress. 

We  will  have  new  clothes  for  Sunday,  and  we  will  have 
new  clothes  for  our  party.  We  will  be  happy  to  have  new 
clothes. 

NEW  WORDS 

new         clothes         green         dress  suit 

[17] 


Lesson  XVIII 
OUR  PARTY 

We  are  proud  of  our  new  home.  We  will  ask  our  friends 
to  a  party.  We  know  they  will  enjoy  a  party. 

The  children  will  play  games  in  the  garden.  Our  parents 
will  play  games  with  the  children  in  the  garden.  We  will 
enjoy  the  games  with  our  friends. 

We  will  serve  sandwiches  and  fruit  to  our  friends.  We 
will  have  the  new  white  cloth  on  the  table.  We  will  have 
flowers  and  fruit  on  the  table.  We  will  have  our  new  green 
and  white  dishes  and  our  new  knives  and  forks  and  spoons 
for  our  party.  We  will  be  proud  to  serve  our  friends  the 
food  our  mother  will  cook  for  the  party.  They  will  enjoy 
the  good  food.  We  will  serve  the  children  of  our  friends  at 
the  table  in  the  garden.  We  will  serve  the  parents  at  a  table 
in  the  house. 

We  will  be  happy  to  have  our  friends  with  us.  They  will 
enjoy  the  games. 

NEW  WORDS 

proud         of         enjoy         games  serve 
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Lesson  XIX 


OUR  EVENING  AT  HOME 

Do  you  like  to  be  at  home  in  the  evening? 

We  enjoy  our  evening  at  home.  We  study  our  lessons  for 
the  community  school,  and  our  children  study  lessons.  We 
have  good  books  to  read  on  our  table.  Our  friends  like  to 
read  our  books.  We  are  proud  to  have  good  books  to  take  to 
our  friends. 

Our  friends  like  to  visit  us  in  the  evening.  The  children 
like  to  play  games.  The  parents  have  music  and  like  to 
sing.  The  children  like  to  sing.  We  enjoy  good  music  and 
we  ask  our  friends  to  sing  with  us.  We  learn  to  like  good 
books  and  good  music  and  to  sing  at  the  community  school. 
We  learn  to  be  good  citizens  at  the  community  school. 

We  enjoy  our  friends.  We  ask  our  friends  to  visit  our 
home  in  the  evening. 

NEW  WORDS 

evening        study        lessons        music  sing 
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Lesson  XX 


OUR  HOME,  OUR  FAMILY,  AND  OUR  FRIENDS 

A  Review 

We  live  in  the  city  where  the  children  go  to  school  and  my  wife 
and  I  go  to  community  school.  Our  parents  live  in  the  country 
and  my  brother  will  work  on  the  farm.  The  children  play  with 
the  pets  on  the  farm.  They  have  a  dog  and  a  horse.  They  like 
to  water  the  horse  and  to  take  meat  to  the  dog. 

In  the  city  we  have  a  garden.  Our  boy  will  plow  and  plant 
the  garden.  We  grow  vegetables  for  food.  For  breakfast  we 
have  milk  and  eggs.  For  lunch  we  have  corn  bread  and  milk 
and  fruit.  Our  children  take  bread  and  meat  sandwiches  and 
fruit  to  school  for  lunch.  They  have  good  apples  to  eat.  They 
will  have  good  milk  to  drink  for  my  husband  will  milk  the  cow. 

We  work  to  earn  money.  We  budget  our  money  and  we  plan 
to  buy  a  home.  We  will  save  our  money  and  deposit  it  in  the 
bank.  I  will  write  a  check  for  my  wife.  She  will  buy  a  bed,  a 
table,  chairs  and  curtains  to  furnish  our  new  white  house.  We 
will  have  a  bed  room  for  our  parents.  We  know  our  children 
will  enjoy  a  play  room.  We  will  paint  the  play  room  white.  We 
will  fence  in  our  garden  and  will  plant  a  vine  on  the  fence.  We 
will  have  fruit  trees  and  flowers. 

We  will  buy  a  new  white  cloth  for  our  supper  table  and  new 
dishes,  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  We  will  buy  new  clothes.  Our 
boy  will  have  a  new  suit.  Our  girl  will  have  a  new  dress  of 
green  and  white  cloth.  My  wife  will  have  a  new  dress  of  green 
cloth.  I  will  have  a  blue  suit.  Our  brother  will  be  married  in 
the  church  on  Sunday  and  he  will  have  a  new  suit. 

We  are  proud  of  our  new  home  and  we  will  have  a  party. 
We  will  be  happy  to  have  our  friends.  We  will  ask  our  friends 
to  play  games  with  us  and  to  enjoy  the  food  we  will  serve. 

We  enjoy  our  evening  at  home.  We  have  our  supper  and 
we  study  our  lessons.  Our  children  study  lessons  and  like  to 
read  good  books.  We  like  to  read  good  books.  Our  friends  visit 
us  in  the  evening  and  the  children  play  games.  Our  parents  like 
music.  We  like  to  sing  and  to  enjoy  the  music  and  the  games. 
We  have  a  happy  evening  in  our  home. 
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VOCABULARY  BY  LESSONS 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

VOCABULARY 

The  82  words  used  in  this  20-lesson  unit  of  the  Home  Series  have  been 
checked  against  the  Thorndike,  Ayres,  Basic  English,  and  the  First  Level 
word  lists.  (The  First  Level  word  list  is  from  Preparation  of  Reading 
Materials  for  Adult  Education  in  the  Foundation  Fields,  Division  of  Educa- 
tion, Works  Progress  Administration.) 

In  the  Thorndike  List:  (la)  means  in  the  first  500  words  of  the  list; 
(lb)  means  in  the  second  500;  (2a)  means  in  the  third  500;  (2b)  means 
in  the  fourth  500;  and  so  on  through  (5b).  (6)  means  in  the  sixth  thou- 
sand, (7)  means  in  the  seventh  thousand,  (15)  means  in  the  fifteenth 
thousand,  etc. 

In  the  Ayres  List:  All  of  the  82  words  that  are  in  italics  are  in  Ayres' 
1000  word  list. 

In  the  Basic  English  List:  All  of  the  82  words  that  are  checked  (V) 
are  in  the  Basic  English  word  list. 

Jfn  the  First  Level  List:  All  of  the  82  words  that  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  (*)  are  in  the  First  Level  word  list. 

Repetitions:  The  number,  not  in  parenthesis,  opposite  each  word  indi- 
cates the  total  number  of  repetitions  of  that  word  in  this  20-lesson  unit. 

apples  (la)  (  V  )   7  bread  (la)  (  V )  (*)--  12  chairs  (lb)   7 

hank  (la)  (*)   9  breakfast  (lb)  (*)         9  check  (2a)   7 

6ed  (la)  (  V)  (*)-    6  budget  (8 )...„   12  city  (la)  (*)   14 

blue  (la)  (  V  )  (*)   H  buy  (la)  (*)   20  cloth  (lb)  (  V )   7 
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clothes  (lb)  (*)   9 

corn  (la).„   6 

country  (la)  { )  {*)   7 

cow  (lb)  (V)   8 

curtains  (2a)  (  V )   6 

deposit  (3b)   5 

dishes  (2a)   4 

dog  (lb)  (V)   6 

dress  (la)  (V)(*)   5 

drink  (la)  (  V)--   H 

earn  (2a)   8 

eat  (la)  (*)   14 

eggs(la)(V)(*)--   11 

enjoy  (lb)   11 

evening  (lb)  (*)..-   7 

farm  (lb)  (V)   6 

fence  (2a)   7 

food  (la)  (  V)   22 

for(la)(V)(*)   62 

forks  (2b)  (  V )   4 

fruit  (lb)  (V)   25 

furnish  (2a)._   8 

games  (lb)    7 

green  (la)  (  V)  (*)  6 


grow  (la)    12 

horse  (la.)  i  ^J )   8 

house  (la)  (V)  (*)   11 

husband  (lb).„   6 

it  (la)  (*)   7 

knives  (2a)  (  V  )   4 

know  (la)  (*)   7 

lessons  (lb)   4 

live  (la)  (*)._   16 

lunch  (3b)   22 

married  (2b)  (  V )   9 

meat  (lb)  (V)   8 

milk  (la)(V)(*)-   24 

money  (la)  (V)  (*)--  23 

music  (lb)  (  V  )   5 

new  (la)  (V)  (*)   25 

o/(la)(V)   5 

paint  (lb)  (  V  )   8 

parents  (2a)   15 

pets  (4a)   11 

plan  (la)   13 

plant  (la)  (V)   9 

plow  (3a)  (  V )   6 


FOLLOW-UP  WORK 


proud  (lb)   - 

room  (la)  (V)  (*)   1! 

sandwiches  (5b)   ( 

save  (la)   J 

serve  (la)   { 

she  (la)  (*)   ( 

sing  (la)   I 

spoons  (2b)  (  V )   4 

study  (lb)   4 

suit  (lb)...„   S 

table  (la)  (*)   24 

take  (la)(V)(*)         11  , 

the  {U)  { ^J )  {*)  1545< 

they  (la)  (*)   20'f| 

trees  (la)  { ^J  )   6 

us  (la)  (*)   17 

vegetables  (2b)  (*)   15u 

vine  (2b)   5  i 

water  (la)  (  V)  (*)         8  S 

where  (la)  (V)  (*)   81! 

white  (la)  (V)  (*)   26!(i 

wife  (lb)  (*)   19  8 

with  (la)  {  ^l)  C)         10  0 


Supplementary  reading  for  each  lesson  developed  by  the  teacher  and  the 
students  will  be  helpful.  This  material  would  be  based  on  the  interests 
of  the  students  and  would  use  several  times  the  new  words  in  each  lesson. 
These  lessons  may  be  developed  on  the  blackboard  or  on  charts  made  of 
brown  wrapping  paper. 

The  teacher  and  the  students  usually  plan  follow-up  work  of  various 
kinds  for  each  lesson. 

For  example: 

(1)  For  lessons  1  through  3  the  teacher  may  suggest  that  the  students 
bring  pictures  of  rural  homes  and  urban  homes.  They  may  make 
posters  of  vegetable  and  flower  gardens  in  the  country  and  they 
may  plan  gardens  they  can  have  in  the  city — either  a  garden  plot 
or  a  window  box. 

(2)  For  lessons  4  through  7  the  teacher  and  the  students  may  wish  to 
make  food  charts  showing  a  balanced  diet  in  the  home,  a  good 
school  lunch,  etc. 

(3)  For  lessons  8  and  9  the  teacher  and  the  students  may  plan  a  pet 
show,  sending  invitations  to  the  Community  School  Council 
members. 

(4)  For  lessons  10  through  16  the  students  may  wish  to  make  a  bud- 
get, showing  income  and  purchases  they  plan  to  make  for  their 
homes.  They  may  plan  to  have  a  demonstration  home  and  have  an 
"Open  House"  day,  inviting  the  Community  School  Council  mem- 
bers and  all  students  to  attend. 

(5)  For  lessons  17  through  20  the  teacher  and  the  students  may  discuss 
the  selection  of  clothes.  Then  a  party  may  be  planned.  This  party 
may  be  held  at  the  demonstration  home.  The  students  and  guests 
may  have  some  music  and  play  games.  They  may  write  a  letter, 
inviting  the  State  Director  to  the  party.  This  letter  would  be  sent 
to  the  State  Director  of  Adult  Education  WPA  and  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  30  7  State  Office  Building,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  If  the  State  Director  cannot  attend  perhaps  the 
students  can  take  some  pictures  of  the  party  and  send  them  to  her. 
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Lesson  I 


STOP 


I  can  read. 


I  can  read  the  sign. 

I  can  read  the  stop  sign. 

STOP  sign. 


NEW  WORDS 


Sign 
stop 


can 
the 

[3] 


Lesson  II 
STOP  SIGN 

STOP  sign. 

Read  the  sign. 

Always  read  the  sign. 

Read  the  stop  sign. 

Can  you  read  the  stop  sign? 

Stop  at  the  sign. 

Always  stop  at  the  sign. 

NEW  WORDS 

always  you  at 


Lesson  III 

STOP  LIGHT 

A  red  sign. 

I  can  drive. 

I  can  read. 

I  can  read  the  sign. 

I  can  read  the  stop  sign. 

The  sign  is  red. 

I  always  stop  my  car  at  the  red  sign. 

NEW  WORDS 

A  is  red  drive 

my  car 
[4] 


Lesson  IV 


CURVE  sign. 

Can  you  read  the  curve  sign? 
I  can  read  the  curve  sign. 
I  drive  slow  on  a  curve. 
I  always  drive  slow  on  a  curve. 
I  can  read  signs. 

STOP  sign.    CURVE  sign.    SLOW  sign. 

NEW  WORDS 

on  curve  slow 


[5] 


Lesson  V 


SCHOOL 
ZONE 


SCHOOL  ZONE. 

STOP  sign.    CURVE  sign.    SLOW  sign. 

Drive  slow.    SCHOOL  ZONE. 

This  slow  sign  says  school  zone. 

Can  you  read  the  sign? 

I  can  read  the  sign. 

Always  drive  slow  on  a  curve. 

I  always  drive  slow  on  a  curve. 

NEW  WORDS 

says  school  this  zone 

[6] 


Lesson  VI 


WINDING  ROAD. 

The  road  is  winding. 

This  sign  says  WINDING  ROAD. 

Will  you  drive  slow  on  a  winding  road? 

I  will  drive  slow  on  a  winding  road. 

I  see  a  winding  road  sign. 

Can  you  read  the  sign? 

I  can  read  the  sign. 

Drive  slow.    Winding  road. 

NEW  WORDS 

will  road  see  winding 

[7] 


Lesson  VII 
REVIEW 

Can  you  read  the  sign? 

I  can  read  the  sign. 

Can  you  drive  a  ear? 

I  can  drive  my  car. 

Will  you  stop  at  the  stop  sign? 

I  will  stop  at  the  stop  sign. 

Will  you  drive  slow  on  a  curve? 

I  always  drive  slow  on  a  curve. 

This  slow  sign  says  SCHOOL  ZONE. 

This  sign  says  WINDING  ROAD. 

SEE  THE  NEW  WORDS  YOU  CAN  READ! 


a 

can 

will 

this 

at 

car 

read 

zone 

on 

red 

road 

curve 

I 

see 

says 

drive 

is 

the 

sign 

always 

my 

you 

slow 

school 

stop 

winding 

[8] 


Lesson  VIII 


CROSS 
ROAD 


CROSS  ROAD.    SIDE  ROAD. 
One  sign  says  CROSS  ROAD. 
One  sign  says  SIDE  ROAD. 
I  will  go  slow  at  a  cross  road. 
Do  you  go  slow  at  a  cross  road? 
Do  you  go  slow  on  a  winding  road? 
Drive  slow.    CROSS  ROAD. 
Drive  slow.    SIDE  ROAD. 


do 


NEW  WORDS 

one        go  side 


cross 


[9] 


Lesson  IX 


RAILROAD  CROSSING. 

I  see  a  railroad  crossing  sign. 

Can  you  read  this  sign? 

I  can  read  this  sign. 

This  sign  means  railroad  crossing. 

Do  you  stop  at  a  railroad  crossing? 

I  will  stop  my  car  at  a  railroad  crossing. 

Will  you  always  stop  at  this  sign? 

I  will  always  stop  at  this  sign. 

Drive  slow.    Stop  at  the  railroad  crossing  sign. 

NEW  WORDS 

railroad  crossing  means 

[10] 


Lesson  X 


MEN 
WORKING 


MEN  WORKING. 
The  men  are  working  on  the  road. 
I  see  a  men  working  sign. 
This  sign  means  go  slow. 

Do  you  drive  slow  when  you  see  a  men  working 
sign? 

I  will  drive  slow  when  I  see  this  sign. 

Drive  slow.    Men  working. 

Drive  slow.    Winding  road. 

Do  you  always  drive  slow  on  a  winding  road? 

I  always  drive  slow  on  a  winding  road. 

NEW  WORDS 

men  are  when  working 

[11] 


Lesson  XI 


GO  SIGN 

GO  sign. 

The  GO  sign  is  a  green  light. 

The  STOP  sign  is  a  red  light. 

The  red  light  says  stop. 

The  green  light  says  go. 

I  can  drive  in  the  city. 

Do  you  stop  at  the  red  light  in  the  city? 

When  the  light  is  red  I  will  stop. 

Do  you  go  on  the  green  light  in  the  city? 

When  the  light  is  green  I  will  go. 

NEW  WORDS 

green  in  city  light 


Lesson  XII 

CAUTION  LIGHT 

CAUTION. 

The  CAUTION  sign  is  a  yellow  sign. 

The  yellow  light  means  caution. 

Will  you  take  caution  on  a  yellow  light? 

I  will  take  caution  on  a  yellow  light. 

I  will  not  go  on  the  caution  light. 

Will  you  go  on  the  caution  light? 

Do  you  not  go  on  the  red  light? 

I  do  not  go  on  the  red  light. 

The  yellow  light  is  the  caution  light. 

Do  you  stop  on  the  caution  light? 

I  always  stop  on  the  caution  light. 

Red,  green,  and  yellow  lights  are  in  the  city. 

NEW  WORDS 

and      not      take      caution  yellow 
[12] 


Lesson  XIII 


SLOW 
TO 
30  MILES 


SLOW  TO  30  MILES. 

Can  you  drive  in  the  city? 

I  will  drive  my  ear  to  the  city. 

This  sign  says  slow  to  30  miles. 

Do  you  slow  to  30  miles  in  the  city? 

I  will  slow  to  30  miles  in  the  city. 

Do  you  obey  the  signs? 

I  will  obey  the  signs  in  the  city. 

I  will  obey  the  signs  on  the  road  to  the  city. 

NEW  WORDS 

to  30  miles  obey 

[13] 


Lesson  XIV 


RIGHT  TURN. 

This  sign  says  right  turn. 

I  always  signal  when  I  turn  right. 

I  will  obey  this  right  turn  sign  by  giving  a  signal. 

Do  you  always  signal  when  you  turn  right? 

I  will  always  signal  when  I  turn  to  the  right. 

I  see  a  right  turn  sign  on  a  winding  road. 

Will  you  drive  slow  on  this  road? 

I  will  drive  slow  and  signal. 

RIGHT  TURN.  Signal. 

NEW  WORDS 

by        turn        right        giving  signal 

[14] 


Lesson  XV 


LEFT  TURN. 
This  is  a  LEFT  TURN  sign. 
I  will  give  a  signal  when  I  turn  left. 
I  will  give  a  signal  when  I  turn  right. 
There  is  a  cross  road  on  the  left. 
Do  you  drive  slow  at  a  cross  road? 
I  always  drive  slow  at  a  cross  road. 
Do  you  always  signal  at  a  left  turn  sign? 
I  will  signal  at  a  turn  left  sign  and  at  a  right  turn 
sign. 

Do  you  always  look  for  signals? 

I  always  look  for  signals. 

I  will  obey  the  signs  by  giving  signals. 

NEW  WORDS 

for        give        there        left  look 
[15] 


Lesson  XVI 
REVIEW 

CROSS  ROAD.    SIDE  ROAD.    WINDING  ROAD. 
I  will  drive  slow  when  I  see  a  SIDE  ROAD  sign. 
I  see  a  railroad  crossing  sign. 
This  sign  means  to  stop  at  a  railroad  crossing. 
I  always  drive  slow  when  I  see  a  MEN  WORKING 
sign. 

GO  sign.    STOP  sign.    CAUTION  sign. 

The  GO  sign  is  a  green  light. 

One  STOP  sign  is  a  red  light. 

Take  caution  on  a  yellow  light. 

There  are  red,  green,  and  yellow  lights  in  the  city. 

The  sign  says  SLOW  TO  30  MILES. 

I  always  slow  to  30  miles  when  I  see  this  sign. 

Always  look  for  signals. 

I  always  look  for  signals. 

Do  you  obey  this  TURN  RIGHT  sign  by  giving  a 
signal? 

I  do  obey  the  TURN  LEFT  sign  by  giving  a  signal. 


NEW  WORDS  IN  LESSONS  8-15 


by 

for 

left 

crossing 

working 

do 

men 

look 

light 

yellow 

go 

not 

obey 

means 

caution 

in 

one 

side 

miles 

green 

to 

city 

take 

right 

railroad 

and 

give 

turn 

there 

signal 

are 

giving 

cross 

when 

[16] 


Lesson  XVII 


SPEED  LIMIT 
45  MILES 


SPEED  LIMIT  45  MILES. 

There  is  a  speed  limit  sign. 

Can  you  read  the  speed  limit  sign? 

I  can  read  the  speed  limit  sign. 

Will  you  obey  the  speed  limit  sign? 

I  always  obey  the  speed  limit  sign. 

The  speed  limit  on  the  road  is  45  miles. 

Do  you  drive  45  miles  in  a  school  zone? 

I  do  not  drive  at  45  miles  in  a  school  zone. 

The  SCHOOL  ZONE  sign  is  a  slow  sign. 

I  always  drive  my  car  slow  in  a  school  zone. 

Do  you  obey  traffic  signs? 

I  always  obey  traffic  signs. 

NEW  WORDS 

limit  speed  traffic  45 

[17] 


Lesson  XVIII 


SPEED  LIMIT 
20  MILES 


SPEED  LIMIT  20  MILES. 

There  is  a  speed  limit  sign. 

The  speed  limit  on  the  road  is  45  miles  an  hour. 

The  speed  limit  in  this  city  is  20  miles  an  hour. 

The  speed  limit  on  the  road  is  45  miles  an  hour. 

Do  you  obey  the  traffic  laws? 

I  obey  the  traffic  laws. 

Will  you  obey  the  speed  limit  law  in  the  city? 
I  will  obey  the  speed  limit  law  in  the  city. 
Always  give  a  signal  when  you  turn  right. 
Always  give  a  signal  when  you  turn  left. 
I  drive  my  car  45  miles  an  hour  on  the  road. 
I  drive  my  car  20  miles  an  hour  in  my  city. 
One  city  speed  limit  law  is  15  miles  an  hour. 

NEW  WORDS 

an         law         hour         15  20 

[18] 


Lesson  XIX 


I  CAN  READ  TRAFFIC  SIGNS 
These  Are  Slow  Signs 


SCHOOL 
ZOtiE 


CROSS 
ROAD 


SIDE 
ROAD 


MEN 

lirORKINfl 


SLOW  TO 
30  MILES 


These  Are  Stop  Signs 


These  Are  Speed  Limit  Signs 


SPEED  UniT 

45  niLES 


SPEED  LIMIT 

20  MILES 


[19] 


Lesson  XX 

TRAFFIC  LAWS  AND  SIGNS  TO  OBEY  WHEN  I  DRIVE 

MY  CAR 

Stop  at  a  red  light. 

Go  on  a  green  light. 

Slow  down  on  a  curve. 

Take  caution  on  a  yellow  light. 

Slow  down  on  a  winding  road. 

Slow  down  at  a  cross  road. 

Drive  slow  at  a  side  road. 

Stop  at  a  railroad  crossing. 

Slow  down  at  a  men  working  sign. 

Slow  down  at  a  school  zone. 

Slow  to  30  miles  in  a  city. 

Signal  at  a  left  and  right  turn. 

Obey  the  speed  limit  law. 

NEW  WORD 

down 
[20] 


VOCABULARY  BY  LESSONS 


1. 

can 
I 

read 
sign 
stop 
the 

6. 

road 

see 

will 

winding 


11. 

city 

green 

in 

light 
16. 

(Review) 


2. 

always 

at 

you 


7. 

(Review) 


12. 
and 

caution 
not 
take 
yellow 

17. 

limit 
speed 
traffic 
45 


3. 

a 

car 

drive 

is 

my 
red 


cross 

do 

go 

one 

side 

13. 

miles 
obey 
to 
30 


18. 

an 

hour 

law 

20 

15 


4. 

curve 

on 

slow 


9. 

crossing 

means 

railroad 


14. 

by 

giving 
right 
signal 
turn 

19. 

(Review) 


5. 

says 
school 
this 
zone 


10. 

are 
men 
when 
working 


15. 

for 

give 

left 

look 

there 

20. 
down 


Students  who  have  mastered  the  20  lessons  now  know  67  words 
and  4  numerals. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 

VOCABULARY 

In  alphabetical  order  and  as  checked  by  the 
word  lists  of  Thorndike  and  Ayres 

The  number  in  parenthesis  after  a  word  means  that  it  is  used  that  many 
times  throughout  the  20  lessons.  One  *  means  that  the  word  is  on  Thorn- 
dike's  first  500  word  list  and  not  on  Ayres'  list.  Two  **  mean  that  the 
word  is  on  Ayres'  1000  word  list  and  not  on  Thorndike's  first  500.  Three 
***  mean  that  the  word  is  on  neither  Thorndike's  first  500  word  list  nor 
on  Ayres'  1000  word  list. 

A.  C.  F. 

a  (68)  can  (25)  for  (4) 

always  (27)  car  (9) 

an  (6)  caution  (12)  G. 

and  (6)  city  (17)  give  (4) 

are  (6)  cross  (9)*  giving  (4)*** 

at  (24)  crossing  (9)***  go  (16) 

curve  (12)***  green  (8) 

B. 

by  (4)  D. 


do  (22) 
down  (5) 
drive  (37)^ 


[21] 


H. 

hour  (6) 
/. 

1(70) 
in  (16) 
is  (19) 

L. 

law  (6) 
left  (9)* 
light  (27) 
limit  (16)*** 
look  (4) 

M. 

means  (4) 
men  (4) 
miles  (16) 
my  (8) 

N. 

not  (4) 


0. 

obey  (17)*** 
on  (33) 
one  (4) 

R. 

railroad  (9)** 
read  (24) 
red  (13) 
right  (13) 
road  (37) 

S. 

says  (9) 
school  (8)* 
see  (6) 
side  (5) 
signal  (20)*** 
sign  (92)*** 
slow  (48)*** 
speed  (16)*** 
stop  (32) 


FOLLOW-UP  WORK 


T. 

take  (4) 
the  (81) 
there  (4) 
this  (17) 
to  (11) 
traffic  (6)*** 
turn  (20) 

W. 

when  (15) 
will  (34) 
winding  (17)*** 
working  (8)*** 

Y. 

yellow  (7)*** 
you  (38) 

Z. 

zone  (9)*** 


Supplementary  reading  for  each  lesson  developed  by  the  teacher  and  the 
students  will  be  helpful.    This  material  would  be  based  on  the  interests 
of  the  students  and  would  use  several  times  the  new  words  in  each  lesson. 
These  lessons  may  be  developed  on  the  blackboard  or  on  charts  made  of  f 
brown  wrapping  paper. 

The  teacher  and  the  students  usually  plan  follow-up  work  of  various* 
kinds  for  each  lesson. 

For  example: 

(1)  The  teacher  may  suggest  that  if  the  students  wish,  they  may  colon 
the  signs  yellow  and  the  letters  black.* 

(2)  For  the  6th  lesson  the  teacher  and  the  students  may  wish  to  make  a  a 
simple  chart  containing  all  the  signs  which  they  have  now  learned  I 
to  read. 

(3)  The  teacher  may  collect  from  each  student  driver  at  least  one  auto- 
graph each  week.    These  may  be  sent  to  the  local  head  teachers  ort 
County  Director.    These  autographs  together  with  brief  statements 
about  the  writer  will  make  very  valuable  records. 

(4)  For  the  20th  lesson  the  teacher  and  students  may  wish  to  make  a 
trip  with  a  student  driver,  making  sure  that  traffic  signs  are  read 
and  obeyed. 


*The  teacher  may  want  to  suggest  to  the  students  that  if  they  wish  to  color  all  the  signs, 
the  highway  signs  should  be  yellow  with  black  letters,  the  stop  light  red,  the  go  light  green, 
and  the  caution  light  yellow. 
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Lesson  I 


TEST  QUESTIONS 

I  have  a  car. 

Can  you  drive  a  car? 

I  can  drive. 

I  will  take  a  driver's  test. 

I  will  read  the  questions  in  school. 

Do  you  go  to  school? 

I  drive  my  car  to  school. 

I  will  look  for  signs  when  I  drive. 

I  will  read  signs  in  school. 

Can  you  take  the  driver's  test? 

I  will  read  the  test  questions  in  school. 

NEW  WORDS 

have        driver's        test  questions 
[3] 


Lesson  II 
NEW  WORDS 

This  is  a  new  lesson. 

Lesson  is  a  new  word. 

I  will  learn  new  words  in  this  lesson. 

I  will  learn  new  words  at  school. 

Can  you  read? 

I  can  read  20  lessons  in  Highway  Signs. 

Can  you  read  the  new  lesson  on  Test  Questions! 

I  will  learn  to  read  the  lesson  on  Test  Questions. 

I  will  learn  to  read  the  lesson  on  New  Words. 

Do  you  obey  the  signs? 

I  will  always  look  for  signs  when  I  drive. 

I  always  obey  the  traffic  signs. 

NEW  WORDS 

new  lesson  words  learn 


[4] 


Lesson  III 
SIGNS 

Do  you  look  for  traffic  signs  when  you  drive? 
I  always  look  for  traffic  signs  when  I  drive. 
I  will  read  and  obey  traffic  signs  when  I  drive. 
Do  you  know  when  to  drive  slowly? 
You  will  have  to  know  when  you  take  the  test. 
I  will  drive  slowly  when  I  see  a  WINDING  ROAD  sign. 
Do  you  know  when  to  stop  ? 
I  will  stop  at  a  railroad  crossing. 
What  sign  is  this? 

This  is  a  MEN  WORKING  sign.  ^^j^ 

WORKING 


Do  you  know  what  to  do  when  you  see  a  MEN  WORKING 
sign? 

I  will  slow  down  to  12  or  15  miles  an  hour  when  I  see 
this  sign. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  see  a  SCHOOL  ZONE  sign? 
I  will  drive  slowly  when  I  see  a  SCHOOL  ZONE  sign. 

TEST  QUESTION 

What  do  you  do  when  you  see  a  MEN  WORKING  sign 
on  the  highway? 

NEW  WORDS 

know         slowly         what         or  highway 

[5] 


Lesson  IV 
SIGNALS 

The  proper  use  of  signals  will  RIGHT 

TURN 

make  the  highways  safer. 

I  will  use  the  proper  signals 
and  make  the  highways  safer. 

I  will  always  signal  when  I 
see  a  RIGHT  TURN  sign. 

This  is  a  right  turn  signal. 

LEFT 
TURN 

I  will  always  signal  when  I 
see  a  LEFT  TURN  sign. 
This  is  a  turn  left  signal. 


I  will  always  signal  when  I 
see  a  STOP  sign. 

I  will  use  this  signal  when  I 
stop. 

TEST  QUESTION 

What  are  the  proper  signals 
for  right  turn,  left  turn  and  to 
stop? 

NEW  WORDS 

proper    use    of    make  safer 

[6] 


Lesson  V 


WHEN  TO  STOP 


Do  you  read  all  stop  signs? 

Yes,  I  read  all  stop  signs. 

I  must  stop  at  a  railroad  crossing. 

I  will  obey  all  stop  lights. 

What  do  you  do  at  an  intersection? 

I  will  stop  at  an  intersection. 

What  do  you  do  on  entering  the  highway? 

I  must  stop  on  entering  the  highway. 

I  will  always  stop  on  entering  the  highway  at  cross  roads. 

Do  you  know  all  the  stop  laws? 

I  will  learn  the  stop  laws  in  school. 

I  must  know  all  stop  laws  when  I  take  the  driver's  test. 
I  know  and  will  use  the  proper  signal  when  I  stop. 

TEST  QUESTION 

What  do  you  do  on  entering  the  highway  or  at  an  inter- 
section ? 

NEW  WORDS 

all        yes        must        intersection  entering 

[7] 


Lesson  VI 
BRAKES 

I  must  have  good  brakes  on  my  car. 

I  must  always  have  my  car  in  good  order  when  I  drive. 

I  will  always  drive  a  safe  car. 

A  safe  car  will  make  the  highways  safer. 

A  good  driver  will  make  the  highways  safer. 

I  must  have  my  car  in  good  order  when  I  take  the  test. 

I  must  have  good  brakes  in  order  to  make  the  proper  stops. 

I  will  use  my  brakes  when  I  must  enter  the  highway. 

I  will  use  my  brakes  when  I  stop  at  cross  roads. 

I  will  use  my  brakes  when  I  stop  at  a  railroad  crossing. 

NEW  WORDS 

good         brakes         order         safe  enter 


Lesson  VII 

THE  SPEED  LIMIT  LAW  IN  A  BUSINESS  SECTION 

This  is  a  SPEED  LIMIT  sign. 

This  is  a  business  section. 

Do  you  know  the  speed  limit  law 
in  a  business  section? 

The  speed  limit  law  in  a  business 
section  is  20  miles  an  hour. 

Do  you  drive  carefully  on  the  streets? 

I  always  drive  carefully. 

I  will  not  speed  on  the  highway. 

I  will  obey  the  speed  limit  laws  and  make  the  streets  safer. 

TEST  QUESTION 

What  is  the  speed  limit  law  in  a  business  section? 


SPEED  i 
LIMIT  I 
20  MILES 


NEW  WORDS 

business  section  carefully  streets 
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Lesson  VIII 


THE  SPEED  LIMIT  LAW  IN  A  RESIDENTIAL  SECTION 

Where  do  you  live? 

I  live  on  this  street. 

This  is  a  residential  section. 

Do  you  know  the  speed  limit  law  in  a  residential  section? 
The  speed  limit  law  in  a  residential  section  is  25  miles  an 
hour. 

Where  do  you  work? 

I  work  in  the  business  section  of  the  city. 
I  always  slow  down  to  20  miles  an  hour  in  the  business 
section. 

I  always  obey  the  speed  limit  law  in  the  residential  sec- 
tion, too. 

I  will  signal  and  use  my  brakes  when  I  must  enter  the 
highway. 

TEST  QUESTION 

What  is  the  speed  limit  law  in  a  residential  section  ?  In  a 
business  section? 

NEW  WORDS 

where        live        residential        work  too 
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Lesson  IX 
PROPER  LIGHTS  ON  A  CAR 

Do  you  drive  at  night? 
I  drive  to  school  at  night. 
I  will  always  turn  on  my  lights. 
Do  you  have  the  proper  lights  on  your  car? 
I  must  have  one  tail  light  and  two  head  lights. 
I  will  drive  carefully  at  night. 
I  will  obey  traffic  lights  in  the  city. 
I  will  slow  down  to  20  miles  an  hour  in  the  business 
section. 

I  know  the  caution  light. 

I  will  stop  on  the  red  light  and  go  on  the  green  light. 
I  will  always  have  the  proper  head  lights  and  tail  light 
on  my  car. 

TEST  QUESTION 

What  are  the  proper  lights  to  have  on  a  car? 

NEW  WORDS 

night  your  tail  two  head 

[10] 


Lesson  X 
REVIEW 

I  drive  my  car  to  school  at  night. 
I  must  have  two  head  lights  and  one  tail  light. 
I  will  learn  new  lessons  and  new  words  at  school. 
I  will  learn  the  driver's  test  questions,  too. 
I  will  learn  to  take  the  test  in  school. 
I  will  have  my  car  in  good  order  when  I  take  the  test. 
I  must  have  good  brakes  in  order  to  make  the  proper 
stops. 

I  will  slow  down  to  12  or  15  miles  an  hour  when  I  see  a 
MEN  WORKING  sign. 

I  know  and  I  will  use  the  proper  signals  for  right  turn, 
left  turn  and  to  stop. 

I  signal  and  stop  when  I  must  enter  the  highway. 

What  do  you  do  at  an  intersection? 

I  will  stop  at  an  intersection,  too. 

I  will  slow  down  to  20  miles  an  hour  in  a  business 
section. 

I  will  slow  down  to  25  miles  an  hour  in  a  residential 
section. 

Do  you  work  in  a  business  section? 
Yes,  I  work  in  a  business  section. 
I  live  in  the  residential  section  of  the  city. 
I  will  always  obey  all  traffic  laws  and  make  the  streets 
and  highways  safer. 

[11] 


Lesson  XI 
TIRES  AND  HORN 

I  must  always  have  good  tires  on  my  car. 

Good  tires  make  driving  safer. 
Do  you  have  a  horn  on  your  car? 

Yes,  I  always  have  a  horn  on  my  car. 

Do  you  know  when  to  use  your  horn? 

Yes,  I  will  use  my  horn  on  a  curve. 

I  will  learn  to  use  my  horn  at  all  proper  places. 

Are  your  tires  in  good  order? 
I  will  check  my  tires. 
Do  you  have  a  good  horn? 
I  will  check  my  horn,  too. 

I  must  have  my  car  in  good  order  when  I  take  the  test. 

NEW  WORDS 

tires        driving        horn        places  check 


[12] 


Lesson  XII 


A  REAR  VIEW  MIRROR 

I  will  check  my  car  before  I  take  the  test. 
Do  you  have  a  rear  view  mirror? 
Yes,  I  have  a  rear  view  mirror  on  my  car. 
A  rear  view  mirror  makes  driving  safer. 
To  be  a  safe  driver,  I  must  have  my  car  in  good  order. 
I  will  check  my  brakes  in  order  to  make  the  proper 
stops. 

I  will  always  have  a  horn. 

I  will  always  use  my  horn  at  the  proper  places. 
I  will  always  have  good  tires. 
I  will  check  my  lights  before  I  take  the  test. 
What  are  the  proper  lights  to  have  on  a  car  to  make 
driving  safer? 

The  proper  lights  to  have  on  a  car  are  two  head  lights 
and  one  tail  light. 

NEW  WORDS 

before  rear  view  mirror  be 

[13] 


Lesson  XIII 


WINDSHIELD  WIPER 

I  will  check  all  parts  of  my  car. 

I  will  work  on  my  car  before  I  take  the  test. 

Do  you  check  all  parts  of  your  car  before  driving? 

Yes,  I  check  my  tires,  lights,  horn  and  rear  view  mirror. 

Do  you  have  a  windshield  wiper  on  your  car? 

I  have  two  windshield  wipers. 

I  will  check  my  windshield  wipers  before  I  drive. 

I  v/ill  keep  my  windshield  clean  in  order  to  make  driving  safe 

Where  do  you  keep  your  car? 

I  keep  my  car  in  the  city  where  I  work. 

I  will  always  keep  my  car  clean. 

I  will  clean  my  car  before  I  drive  to  the  city  to  take  the  test. 

NEW  WORDS 

parts        windshield        wiper        keep  clean 


Lesson  XIV 
NIGHT  DRIVING 

Do  you  drive  at  night? 
Yes,  I  drive  to  school  at  night. 
I  will  learn  to  be  a  safer  driver. 
I  will  have  the  proper  lights  on  my  car. 
I  know  that  I  must  watch  my  side  of  the  road  when  I  pass 
car. 

I  can  watch  traffic  in  my  rear  view  mirror. 

I  will  drive  carefully  at  night. 

I  will  not  speed  at  night. 

Do  you  pass  a  car  on  a  curve? 

No,  I  know  that  I  must  not  pass  a  car  on  a  curve. 

I  will  drive  carefully  in  the  residential  section. 

I  will  drive  carefully  in  the  business  section. 

I  vdll  drive  slowly  and  carefully  at  night. 

TEST  QUESTION 

In  night  driving  where  must  you  look  when  you  pass  a  car? 

NEW  WORDS 

that  watch  pass  no 
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Lesson  XV 


OBSTRUCTED  VIEW 

The  view  on  this  road  is  obstructed. 
"Obstructed"  is  a  new  word. 

I  must  know  what  obstructed  view  means  when  I  take 
the  test. 

I  will  learn  what  it  means  in  school. 
Do  you  know  what  obstructed  view  means  in  the  driver's 
test? 

This  is  one  of  the  test  questions. 

It  means  that  you  can  not  see  clearly  beyond  500  feet. 
I  will  not  pass  a  car  when  I  can  not  see  clearly  for  500  feet. 
What  do  you  mean  by  obstructed  view  at  night? 
It  means  that  you  can  not  see  clearly  beyond  200  feet  at 
night. 

I  will  drive  carefully  at  night. 

I  will  watch  my  side  of  the  road  carefully  at  night. 

TEST  QUESTION 

Do  you  know  what  obstructed  view  means? 


NEW  WORDS 

obstructed      it      clearly      beyond      500  feet 

[15] 


Lesson  XVI 
REVIEW 

Do  you  live  on  the  highway? 

No,  I  live  in  the  city. 

I  will  check  my  car  in  the  city. 

I  know  that  I  must  always  have  good  tires  on  my  car 
when  I  drive. 

I  will  learn  to  use  my  horn  at  proper  places. 

I  will  check  my  horn  and  tires  before  I  take  the  test. 

I  will  always  have  a  rear  view  mirror  on  my  car. 

A  rear  view  mirror  will  make  driving  safer. 

I  will  check  all  parts  of  my  car  before  I  take  the  test. 

I  will  always  have  a  windshield  wiper. 

I  will  always  keep  my  windshield  clean. 

I  know  that  I  must  have  two  hoad  lights  and  one  tail  light 
when  I  drive  at  night. 

I  will  watch  my  side  of  the  road  when  I  pass  a  car  at 
night. 

I  will  learn  to  be  a  safer  night  driver. 
I  must  know  what  obstructed  view  means  when  I  take 
the  test. 

It  means  I  can  not  see  clearly  beyond  500  feet. 
The  view  at  night  is  obstructed  beyond  200  feet. 
I  will  drive  slowly  and  carefully  at  night. 


[16] 


Lesson  XVII 


SAFER  NIGHT  DRIVING 

Do  you  drive  to  work  at  night? 

No,  I  drive  to  school  at  night.   I  drive  to  work  in  the  daytime. 

My  view  at  night  is  obstructed  beyond  200  feet.  This  makes 
night  driving  more  dangerous  than  driving  in  the  daytime. 

How  can  I  make  night  driving  safer?  I  can  have  the  proper 
hghts.  I  will  obey  the  speed  limit  laws.  I  will  not  pass  a  car  on 
a  curve.  I  will  use  my  horn  at  proper  places.  I  will  have  all 
parts  of  my  car  in  good  order.  I  will  learn  how  to  drive  more 
carefully  in  school. 

TEST  QUESTIONS 

Is  driving  at  night  more  dangerous  than  driving  in  the  day- 
time? 

How  can  you  make  night  driving  safer? 

NEW  WORDS 

daytime       more       dangerous       how  than 

Lesson  XVIII 
PATROLMEN 

You  see  officers  on  the  streets.  You  see  officers  on  the  high- 
ways, too. 

Patrolmen  are  officers  of  the  law.  They  work  on  the  highway. 
They  work  in  the  daytime  and  at  night.  They  will  keep  traffic 
in  order  on  the  highway. 

I  will  obey  all  patrolmen.  They  will  make  the  highway  safer. 
Patrolmen  watch  the  highway  for  reckless  drivers.  They  will 
arrest  reckless  drivers.  Are  you  a  reckless  driver? 

No,  I  always  drive  carefully. 

NEW  WORDS 

officers       patrolmen       they       reckless  arrest 
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Lesson  XIX 


Courtesy  Division  of  Higliway  Safi 


POLICEMEN 


Policemen  work  in  the  city.  They  are  officers  of  the 
law.  They  know  how  to  direct  traffic.  Policemen  direct 
traffic  on  the  streets.  When  you  go  on  a  stop  light,  a  police- 
man will  arrest  you.  They  will  arrest  you  for  reckless 
driving,  too. 

Patrolmen  work  on  the  highways.  They  direct  traffic  on 
the  highways.   They  can  arrest  you  for  reckless  driving. 

I  will  obey  all  traffic  lights  in  the  city.   I  know  that  I  must 
slow  down  to  20  miles  an  hour  in  the  business  section.    I  i 
know  that  I  must  slow  down  to  25  miles  an  hour  in  the 
residential  section. 

Patrolmen  and  policemen  help  to  make  the  streets  and  i 
highways  safer.   They  help  to  save  lives  in  the  city.  They 
help  to  save  lives  on  the  highways.   I  can  help  to  save  lives 
by  driving  carefully. 


NEW  WORDS 


policemen 


direct 


help 


save 


lives 
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Lesson  XX 

■ 

THE  DRIVER  STUDIES  HIS  TEST 

PART  I 

What  do  you  do  when  you  see  a  MEN  WORKING  sign? 
What  are  the  proper  signals  for  right  turn,  left  turn  and 
to  stop? 

What  do  you  do  before  entering  the  highway?  At  an 
intersection  ? 

What  is  the  speed  limit  law  in  a  business  section?  In  a 
residential  section? 

What  are  the  proper  lights  to  have  on  a  car? 

In  night  driving  where  is  the  safe  place  to  look  when  you 
pass  a  car? 

Do  you  know  what  obstructed  view  means? 

Is  night  driving  more  dangerous  than  driving  in  day- 
time? 

How  can  you  make  night  driving  safer? 

PART  II 

I  will  go  to  school  and  learn  to  take  a  driver's  test.  I  will 
read  the  test  questions  in  school.  I  will  learn  all  the  test 
questions  and  be  a  safer  driver.  The  driver  studies  for  his 
test  in  school.  I  can  read  20  lessons  in  Hightvay  Signs.  I 
will  learn  to  read  20  lessons  in  The  Driver  Studies  His  Test 

[19] 


I  will  watch  for  signs  when  I  drive.  I  know  and  will  use 
the  proper  signals  when  I  turn  right,  when  I  turn  left,  and 
when  I  stop. 

I  must  stop  at  an  intersection  or  before  I  enter  the  high- 
way.   I  know  and  will  obey  all  stop  laws. 

I  will  always  have  my  car  in  good  order  when  I  drive.  I 
will  check  all  parts  of  my  car  before  I  take  the  test.  I  must 
have  good  brakes,  good  tires,  and  a  good  horn.  I  will  always 
have  a  windshield  wiper  and  a  rear  view  mirror.  I  know 
and  will  use  the  proper  lights  on  my  car. 

I  know  the  speed  limit  laws  in  a  business  section  and  in  a 
residential  section.  In  a  business  section  it  is  20  miles  an 
hour.    In  a  residential  section  it  is  25  miles  an  hour. 

I  know  that  obstructed  view  means  that  you  can  not  see 
clearly  beyond  500  feet  in  the  daytime.  I  know  that  night 
driving  is  more  dangerous  than  driving  in  the  daytime.  You 
can  not  see  clearly  at  night  beyond  200  feet. 

Patrolmen  and  policemen  are  officers  of  the  law.  They 
direct  traffic  on  the  streets  and  on  the  highways.  They  can 
arrest  you  for  reckless  driving.  They  help  to  save  lives  on 
the  streets  and  highways. 

NEW  WORDS 

studies  his 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS 


VOCABULARY 

The  83  words  used  in  this  20-lesson  unit  of  the  Highway  Safety  Series 
have  been  checked  against  the  Thorndike,  Ayres  and  Basic  English  word 
lists. 

In  the  Thorndike  List:  (la)  means  in  the  first  500  words  of  the  list; 
(lb)  means  in  the  second  500;  (2a)  means  in  the  third  500;  (2b)  means 
in  the  fourth  500;  and  so  on  through  (5b).  (6)  means  in  the  sixth  thou- 
sand, (7)  means  in  the  seventh  thousand,  (15)  in  the  fifteenth  thousand, 
etc. 

In  the  Ayres  List:  All  of  the  83  words  are  in  Ayres'  1000  word  list 
except  those  in  italics. 

In  Basic  English  List:  All  of  the  83  words  that  are  checked  (V)  are 
in  the  Basic  English  word  list. 

Repetitions:  The  number,  not  in  parenthesis,  opposite  each  word  indi- 
cates the  total  number  of  repetitions  of  that  word  in  this  20-lesson  unit. 

all  (la)  (  V )   15  clean  (lb)  (  V )             4    feet  (la)  (  V )   8 

arrest  (4a)  (  V )   4  clearly  (la)  (  V  )            6    good  (la)  (  V  )   18 

be  (la)  (  V  )   4  dangerous  (2b)              4    have  (la)  (  V  )   35 

before  (la)  (  V)   8  daytime  (5b)                6    head  (la)  (  V)   5 

beyond  (2b)-.=.   7  direct  (lb)                   4    help  (la)  (  V  )   4 

brakes  (3b)  (  V  )   9  driver's  (4a)                18    highway  (4a)   26 

business  (lb)  (  V )   14  driving  (4a)  (  V  )          23    his  (la)   3 

carefully  (lb)   13  enter  (lb)                    4    horn  (2a)  (  V)   15 

check  (2a)    11  entering  (lb)._              5    how  (la)  (  V)   4 
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intersection  (15)   7 

it  (la)   6 

keep  (la)  (V)-   5 

know  (la)   27 

learn  (la)   17 

lesson  (lb)  „   10 

live  (la)   5 

lives  (la)   4 

make  (la)  (  V  )   18 

mirror  (3a)   9 

more  (la)   4 

must  (la)   23 

new  (la)  (  V )   11 

night  (la)  (  V)   31 

no  (la)   4 

obstructed  (8)   12 

of  (la)(V)   13 

officers  (lb)   5 

or(la)(V)   4 


order  (la)   12 

parts  (la)  (  V )   4 

pass  (la)   7 

patrolmen   7 

places  (la)  (  V )   5 

policemen  (5b)   6 

proper  (lb)   21 

questions  (lb)  (  V  )   19 

rear  (2b)   9 

reckless  (8)._   6 

residential  (15)   12 

sa/e  (lb)  (V)   4 

safer  (lb).„_   19 

save  (la)   4 

slowly  (lb)  (  V  )   5 

section  (2b)   27 

streets  (la)  (  V )   7 

studies  (7)   3 

M(lb)(V)--   5 


FOLLOW-UP  WORK 


test  (2b)   87 

than  (la)  (V).-   4 

that  (la)  (  V)   10 

they  (la)   12 

tires  (6)   9 

too  (la)   5 

two  (la)..._   4 

use  (la)  (  V )-   18 

view  (lb)  (  V)   19 

watch  (la)  (  V )   6 

what  (la)   24 

where  (la)  (  V )-~  -  25 

vnndshield  (17)   7 

vdper   5 

words  (la)  (  V )   8 

work  (la)  (V)   9 

yes  (lb)  (V).-   8 

your  (la)._   6 


Supplementary  reading  for  each  lesson  developed  by  the  teacher  and  the 
students  will  be  helpful.  This  material  would  be  based  on  the  interests 
of  the  students  and  would  use  several  times  the  new  words  in  each  lesson. 
These  lessons  may  be  developed  on  the  blackboard  or  on  charts  made  of 
brown  wrapping  paper. 

The  teacher  and  the  students  usually  plan  follow-up  work  of  various 
kinds  for  each  lesson. 

For  example: 

(1)  While  lessons  1  through  5  are  being  read,  the  teacher  may  wish  to 
present  the  chart  of  all  the  signs  previously  made  by  the  students 
for  quick  recognition.  She  may  wish  to  ask  them  to  make,  for  the 
use  of  the  new  students,  separate  posters  for  each  of  the  signs 
which  they  have  learned  to  read. 

(2)  While  lessons  6  through  13  are  being  read,  the  teacher  and  the 
students  may  wish  to  visit  an  automobile  parts  department  and 
carefully  examine  the  parts  they  have  studied  in  class. 

(3)  The  teacher  may  continue  to  collect  student-driver  autographs  each 
week. 

(4)  For  the  20th  lesson  the  teacher  and  the  students  may  wish  to  make 
up  other  questions  taken  from  Part  I  and  II  and  have  a  contest. 
Invite  an  officer  to  be  the  judge. 
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(In  Print  and  in  Script) 
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HAYES 

The  former  home  of  Samuel  Johnston,  Revolutionary  leader, 
Governor,  and  United  States  Senator,  is  located  at  Edenton.  The 
estate  was  named  after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  estate,  Hayes,  in 
Budleigh  Parish,  Devonshire,  England.  The  present  house  was 
built  about  1801  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  beautiful 
colonial  home  in  all  the  Albemarle.  The  mansion  is  on  the  water- 
front, center  of  an  estate  of  some  15,000  acres.  On  Hayes  plan- 
tation was  formed  St.  Paul's  Parish,  the  oldest  corporation  in 
North  Carolina.  In  1701  the  corporation  erected  a  small  wooden 
chapel,  one  of  the  first  churches  in  North  Carolina.  In  1736  this 
parish  erected  a  permanent  structure  which  is  still  standing, 
being  acclaimed  an  outstanding  piece  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture. In  St.  Paul's  graveyard  sleep  scores  of  the  founders  of  our 
commonwealth,  including  governors  Charles  Eden  and  Henderson 
Walker. 
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THE  CHARLES  BRANTLEY  AYCOCK  STATUE 


The  photograph  shows  a  group  of  pupils  from  the  George 
Watts  elementary  school  of  Durham  pausing  in  the  midst  of  a 
school  journey  to  the  Capital  to  pay  homage  to  North  Carolina's 
crusader  for  universal  education  who  championed  "the  equal 
right  of  every  child  born  on  earth  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
burgeon  out  all  that  is  within  him."  The  statue  of  Charles 
Brantley  Aycock,  governor,  1901-1905,  was  a  gift  to  the  State 
made  by  friends  and  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  This 
memorial  was  unveiled  March  13,  1924. 


FOREWORD 

To  promote  good  citizenship  in  North  CaroHna  provision  has 
been  made  for  teaching  the  history  of  the  State  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Beginning  with  the  fifth  grade  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  provide  stimulating  materials  for  all  the  pupils 
in  our  schools.  Intelligent  citizenship  demands  that  opportunity 
be  given  for  boys  and  girls  to  learn  not  only  the  history  of  the 
State  or  what  has  been  done,  but  that  an  opportunity  be  pro- 
vided also  to  learn  something  about  the  resources  of  the  State, 
its  geography,  social  and  economic  conditions,  and  the  significance 
of  these  facts. 

In  1935  A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  of  the  North  Carolina 
Public  Schools  was  published.  In  this  publication  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  "we  continue  from  where  we  now  are;  and  that, 
working  together,  we  develop  a  program  of  education  that  meets 
our  needs  and  commands  the  respect  and  support  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  State."  In  furtherance  of  this  idea  the  present  bul- 
letin has  been  prepared.  When  properly  used  it  will  greatly 
assist  teachers  in  providing  a  satisfactory  course  of  study  for 
pupils  in  their  effort  to  gain  a  wider  knowledge  of  their  State. 
It  will  suggest  also  that  proper  emphasis  be  placed  upon  essential 
geographic  facts  and  the  bearing  of  such  facts  upon  economic  and 
social  conditions  as  they  exist  today  and  as  they  may  exist  if 
North  Carolinians  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  development 
of  their  home  State. 

If  this  bulletin  is  used  properly,  it  will  unquestionably  lead  to 
the  development  of  a  saner  patriotism  and  a  more  intelligent 
citizenship. 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Arnold  Perry,  Associate 
in  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service.  Appreciation  is  ex- 
pressed to  all  persons  who  contributed  to  the  preparation  of  the 
bulletin.  It  is  printed  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction and  supplied  to  teachers  in  the  hope  that  it  will  stimu- 
late worthy  effort  in  the  development  of  good  citizens  of  North 
Carolina. 


August  10,  1939. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  AVIATION 


On  December  17,  1903,  at  Kill  Devil  Hill  near  Kitty  Hawk  on 
the  North  Carolina  Outer  Banks  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  made 
the  first  successful  flight  ever  accomplished  in  a  power-driven 
airplane.  The  site  is  now  marked  by  the  national  monument 
shown  above.  At  night  the  tower  serves  as  an  airway  beacon, 
the  light  from  which  reaches  out  to  strike  nearby  Roanoke  Is- 
land, scene  of  the  first  English  attempts  to  colonize  the  New 
World  and  birthplace  of  Virginia  Dare,  first  child  of  English 
parents  born  in  America. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  help  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  North  Carolina  who  are  seeking  new  ideas,  helpful 
material,  and  suggestions  as  to  procedure  in  teaching  the  social 
studies  as  applied  specifically  to  North  Carolina.  The  suggestions 
herein  are  directed  mainly  to  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools ; 
high  school  teachers,  however,  should  find  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions helpful,  especially  those  relating  to  materials  for  teachers 
and  pupils.  It  is  hoped  the  bulletin  will  stimulate  teachers  to 
learn  more  about  the  State  in  order  that  they  may  guide  and 
direct  the  study  of  their  pupils  more  intelligently. 

All  phases  of  life  in  North  Carolina  present  a  rich  field  for 
work  in  the  social  studies.  For  example,  our  State  is  rich  in 
history.  Here  took  place  the  first  English  attempts  at  colonizing 
the  New  World,  and  here  American  patriots  first  voiced  their 
discontent  with  the  tyranny  of  foreign  rule.  Located  on  our 
coast  is  the  birthplace  of  aviation,  and  throughout  the  State  one 
may  find  other  places  of  historic  interest  and  significance.  Con- 
temporary North  Carolina  presents  a  vortex  in  the  stream  of 
industrial  Hfe  which  attracts  new  industries  in  a  twentieth  cen- 
tury industrial  revolution.  Here,  in  fact,  is  the  story  of  a 
triumphant  democracy  wrested  from  the  wilderness  and  the 
annals  of  a  people  risen  in  exultation  from  the  ashes  of  a  great 
civil  war.  The  history  of  the  State  presents  a  picture  of  an 
invincible  citizenship  facing  the  future  steadfast  and  unafraid. 
In  every  period  of  our  history  may  be  found  the  materials  of 
inspiration  for  the  youth  of  a  great  and  growing  commonwealth. 
Likewise,  here  are  those  materials  of  the  past  which  make  pos- 
sible a  more  accurate  interpretation  of  the  present. 

Ours  is  a  State  of  almost  infinite  geographical  variety:  here 
the  mountains  of  our  West  raise  their  cloudwrapped  heads  a  mile 
into  the  sky  to  present  a  vista  of  scenic  grandeur,  while  the  broad 
coastal  plains  of  our  East  emerge  from  the  waters  of  a  great 
ocean  to  bring  forth  agricultural  crops  in  grand  profusion;  here 
the  rolling  Piedmont  with  its  wealth  of  water  power  gives  life 
blood  to  a  hundred  different  industries.  Here  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  single  State  is  a  flora  ranging  in  scope  from  the  sub- 
arctic to  the  sub-tropical;  a  fauna  so  varied,  interesting,  and 
abundant  as  to  justify  such  descriptions  as  "a  hunter's  paradise" 
and  "the  scientist's  treasure  box" ;  a  variety  of  minerals  so  great 
as  to  suggest  "nature's  sample  case."   In  truth,  North  Carolina 
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has  been  endowed  by  nature  with  such  an  assortment  of  geo- 
graphic conditions  that  the  ways  of  Hfe  in  many  areas  of  the 
globe  may  be  studied  without  journeying  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  State.  Here  are  suitable  materials  for  the  study  of  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  commercial  life  of  many  types. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  past  North  Carolinians  have  been 
too  busy  fighting  the  forces  of  nature  and  chopping  a  path 
through  the  wilderness  to  develop  a  culture  rich  in  the  fine  arts. 
This  is  no  doubt  true  to  some  extent,  but  much  of  this  belief  is 
due  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  be  informed  about  the 
real  contributions  North  Carolinians  have  made  in  the  fields  of 
folk  songs,  folk  plays,  literature,  music  and  art.  The  achieve- 
ments of  our  people  in  these  fields  are  worthy  and  notable  even 
though  frequently  omitted  in  our  studies  and  consequently  not 
fully  appreciated  by  our  citizenship.  Indeed,  this  is  a  field  too 
long  neglected  when  such  outstanding  success  has  been  achieved 
therein  by  native  sons.  The  mere  mention  of  the  names  of  0. 
Henry,  John  Charles  McNeill,  Paul  Green,  Thomas  Dixon,  Lula 
Vollmer,  Thomas  Wolfe,  and  other  North  Carolinians  who  have 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  our  nation 
is  enough  to  emphasize  the  need  for  more  enlightenment  along 
this  line.  The  public  school  should  definitely  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  transmitting  our  cultural  heritage  to  the  youth  of 
North  Carolina  and  should  faithfully  discharge  this  obligation. 

North  Carolina  is  a  land  of  great  personalties.  In  our  strug- 
gles to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  wilderness  and  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment wherein  men  can  enjoy  freedom,  equality,  and  justice,  groat 
characters  have  risen  up  to  lead  our  people  onward  in  a  steady 
cavalcade  of  progress.  In  colonial  days  Richard  Caswell  led  a 
people  intent  upon  self-government  and  Daniel  Boone  blazed  a 
trail  through  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains  to  push  our 
frontier  still  farther  westward.  A  century  and  a  half  ago  William 
R.  Davie  championed  the  cause  of  education  and  led  the  people 
to  establish  a  State  university,  the  oldest  in  point  of  service  of 
any  in  our  nation.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  Archibald 
Murphey  pioneered  in  the  field  of  public  education  and  internal 
improvements.  In  modern  times  James  B.  Duke  rose  to  impor- 
tance as  a  world  figure  in  industry.  The  lives  of  such  men  pre- 
sent biographies  from  which  may  arise  some  of  our  most  effective 
citizenship  training.  Through  the  stories  of  our  great  leaders 
can  come  the  realization  that  the  character  of  North  Carolina  is 
only  the  reflection  of  the  character  of  her  citizenship;  that  we 
are  all  in  one  way  or  another  makers  of  North  Carolina. 
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Properly  guided  the  study  of  North  CaroHna  can  be  made  one 
of  the  most  vital  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Let  the  true  story 
of  North  Carolina  be  told !  For  a  State  whose  pupils  are  almost 
without  exception  native-born  and  destined  largely  to  spend  the 
balance  of  their  lives  in  North  Carolina,  it  is  doubly  appropriate 
and  necessary  that  every  boy  and  girl  "know  his  home  state." 


Bayard  Wootten. 


OLD  MARKET  HOUSE 

An  outstanding  landmark  in  North  Carolina  is  the  Old  Market 
House  at  Fayetteville.  The  building  is  of  unusual  architectural 
design.  It  was  constructed  in  1838  and  was  long  used  as  a  market 
place  for  everything  the  people  had  to  sell,  including  slaves  in  the 
days  before  emancipation.  During  the  War  Between  the  States 
soldiers  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  fought  around  this  unique  building, 
which  is  today  one  of  the  city's  chief  historic  attractions.  At  one 
time  Fayetteville  was  the  seat  of  government  for  the  State,  and 
the  charter  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  granted 
here  in  1789. 


CHAPTER  I 


PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  THE  PROGRAM 

A.  Objectives 

Recent  trends  in  the  social  studies  have  led  toward  intensive 
study  of  restricted  areas  as  opposed  to  a  more  or  less  abstract 
treatment  of  large  political  divisions.  Such  a  plan  enables  the 
pupil  to  study  a  given  area  in  greater  detail  and  to  obtain  a  basis 
of  facts  for  making  intelligent  deductions  and  establishing  those 
relationships  which  constitute  the  basis  of  geographic  and  his- 
toric understanding.  In  keeping  with  this  trend  the  study  of 
local  communities  and  states  has  gained  more  and  more  impor- 
tance in  the  public  school  curriculum.  In  North  Carolina  this 
movement  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  study  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  State.  Teachers  are  constantly  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  possibilities  for  reaching  some  of  the  major 
goals  of  education  which  a  study  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
North  Carolina  affords. 

Frequently  teachers  have  been  more  concerned  about  the  im- 
mediate objectives  in  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  as  they 
are  applied  to  North  Carolina  than  they  have  been  to  reach 
permanent,  ultimate  goals.  The  result  in  many  cases  has  been  a 
distorted  emphasis  on  facts.  To  know  the  facts  in  the  study  of 
North  Carolina  as  a  State  is  essential,  but  if  worthwhile,  lasting 
benefits  are  to  accrue  to  the  pupil,  it  is  first  necessary  that  the 
teacher  set  up  her  ultimate  aims.  Likewise,  immediate  aims 
must  be  outlined.  In  so  far  as  it  is  practically  possible  the  pupil 
should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  participating  democratically 
in  this  activity. 

What  are  the  objectives  in  the  social  studies?  For  the  social 
studies  in  general.  Publication  189*  sets  them  forth  as  follows : 

1.  To  bring  about  an  understanding  of  the  present  social  order  in  which 
we  live  by  "interpreting  the  present  in  terms  of  the  past". 

2.  To  develop  a  new  philosophy  of  life  through  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
open-mindedness  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  races,  move- 
ments, and  institutions. 

3.  To  develop  the  habit  of  basing  action  upon  critical  judgment  rather 
than  upon  fear,  force,  superstitition,  tradition,  and  propaganda. 

4.  To  develop  a  sense  of  the  continuity  and  growth  of  human  society. 


*State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  of  the  Nortii 
Carolina  Public  Schools,  Raleigh,  1935. 
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5.  To  develop  familiarity  with  those  techniques  of  intelligent  thinking 
and  scientific  investigation  which  are  peculiar  to  the  social  studies. 

6.  To  develop  a  sense  of  interdependence  of  life  and  of  the  inter-rela- 
tionship between  human  life  and  natural  environment. 

7.  To  show  that  adaptability  and  the  capacity  to  conform  to  and  to 
assist  in  change  are  requisites  for  the  survival,  progress,  usefulness 
and  happiness  of  an  individual,  a  race,  a  nation,  or  a  civilization. 

8.  The  ultimate  objective  of  instruction  in  the  social  studies  is  the 
preparation  of  every  individual  for  the  willing  discharge  of  his 
obligations  in  society  and  the  maximum  enjoyment  of  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  cultural  benefits  from  worthy  participation  therein. 

As  related  specifically  to  North  Carolina  it  might  be  stated 
that  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  inclusion  of  State  history, 
geography,  and  civics  in  the  curriculum  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  rich  heritage  of  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  achievements  of  our  citizenship. 

2.  To  help  the  pupil  find  his  place  in  the  stream  of  contemporary  life 
in  North  Carolina. 

3.  To  help  the  pupil  see  more  clearly  the  challenging  opportunity  which 
lies  before  him  in  the  form  of  great  possibilities  for  further  progress. 

4.  To  give  the  pupil  a  background  of  experiences  in  his  home  State 
environment  which  will  enable  him  to  interpret  present  day  life  in 
North  Carolina,  think  intelligently  about  our  present-day  problems, 
and  enjoy  more  fully  "that  which  daily  lies  about  him." 

5.  To  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  social  science  material  and  to  apply 
that  skill  to  a  specific  situation  closely  related  to  his  life. 

B.    Function  of  Social  Studies 

Broadly  conceived,  it  is  the  function  of  the  social  studies  as 
applied  to  North  Carolina  to  guide  the  development  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  in  social  living.  Lacking  adequate  preparation 
for  dealing  with  the  complex  problems  of  civilization  as  they  are 
encountered  in  North  Carolina  today,  the  pupil  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  higher  social  order  for 
tomorrow.  Those  perplexing  problems  of  contemporary  society 
which  are  likely  to  continue  as  fundamentally  important  issues 
in  the  future  development  of  the  State  should  form  the  core  of 
the  curricular  program  for  the  study  of  the  State.  Whether  these 
problems  are  civic,  political,  economic,  or  social,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  future  citizenship  be  made  conscious  of  them  before  in- 
telligent action  can  be  taken  on  them  or  constructive  long  term 
plans  be  devised  and  put  into  effect. 

Ranking  high  in  importance  among  the  functions  of  the  social 
studies  is  the  function  of  educating  youth  to  cooperate  with 
others.  History  teaches  the  interdependence  of  people  in  our  own 
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and  other  times.  If  this  teaching  is  to  have  functional  value, 
learning  experiences  must  be  provided  in  the  classroom  which  will 
necessitate  the  working  together  of  pupils  and  demand  coop- 
eration in  achieving  desired  ends.  Civilization  is  based  on  group 
living.  The  pupil's  success  as  an  individual  and  as  a  citizen  of  the 
State  will  largely  depend  on  his  ability  to  get  along  with  other 
people.  As  the  citizenship  of  North  Carolina  becomes  more  and 
more  interdependent,  a  better  understanding  of  human  relation- 
ships becomes  more  necessary. 

A  social  science  understanding  of  North  Carolina  should  func- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  pupil  as  a  skill  which  will  enable  him  to 
participate  with  greater  satisfaction  and  intelligence  in  a  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  In  the  study  of  North  Carolina  he  should 
learn  of  the  sources  of  information  bearing  on  specific  State  prob- 
lems, be  trained  in  the  investigation  of  both  sides  of  a  contro- 
versial question,  and  be  guided  in  the  process  of  learning  to  base 
conclusions  on  evidence  as  opposed  to  emotion  and  prejudice. 
This  important  function  of  a  social  science  knowledge  of  the  home 
State  should  grow  out  of  classroom  practice  in  using  native  and 
acquired  powers  of  appraising,  criticizing,  evaluating,  and 
analyzing. 

The  study  of  life  in  North  Carolina  should  contribute  to  con- 
structive social  action.  If  directed  study  of  North  Carolina  does 
not  result  in  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  make  a  helpful 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  State,  then  one  of  the  major  goals 
of  the  program  will  not  have  been  reached.  It  is  not  enough  that 
pupils  should  be  conscious  of  State  problems — they  should  be 
aroused  to  activity  in  making  North  Carolina  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

It  is  a  function  of  the  social  sciences  as  apphed  to  the  study  of 
the  State  to  recognize,  uphold,  and  maintain  values  and  stan- 
dards. Values  and  standards  are  the  things  men  live  by;  they 
transcend  those  values  of  an  economic  and  political  nature  and 
act  as  the  motivating  force  for  all  human  activity.  If  the  stan- 
dards which  the  pupil  sets  up  are  based  on  honor  and  integrity 
in  public  affairs,  liberty  and  freedom  in  speech  and  action,  toler- 
ance in  religion,  and  equality  and  justice  before  the  law,  many 
of  the  problems  of  a  more  concrete  nature  will  eventually  be 
solved.  That  teacher  who  has  inculcated  into  his  pupils  high 
ideals  of  character  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  good 
government  in  North  Carolina. 
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C.  Accent  on  Contemporary  Life  in  North  Carolina 

Consideration  of  real-life  problems  of  the  community  and  State 
should  be  emphasized  in  the  study  of  North  Carolina.  An  under- 
standing of  these  problems  is  highly  desirable  in  training  for 
intelligent  participation  in  the  life  of  the  community,  State,  and 
nation.  Those  problems  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  nature 
should  receive  more  attention  than  transitory  problems  arising 
from  conditions  which  are  temporary  or  unusual.  The  study  of 
North  Carolina  may  very  well  begin  with  the  current  phases  of 
some  important  problem  of  contemporary  life.  What  now  exists 
is  of  much  more  significance  to  the  pupil  in  understanding  the  life 
and  institutions  about  him  than  that  which  preceded  present 
conditions.  Comparatively  speaking,  those  events  farthest  re- 
moved from  present  day  North  Carolina  in  time  and  distance  are 
of  least  importance  in  understanding  contemporary  events  in  the 
State.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  events  which 
took  place  in  North  Carolina  or  elsewhere  in  the  past  do  not  have 
significance  in  the  understanding  of  the  life  and  conditions  of 
the  present.  The  point  is  that  there  is  a  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns which  operates  in  favor  of  emphasis  on  contemporary  life. 

For  example,  an  understanding  of  the  development  of  industry 
in  North  Carolina  since  the  War  Between  the  States  would  de- 
pend more  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  State's  resources  than  it 
would  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  industrial  revolution  as  it  pro- 
gressed in  England  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

North  Carolina  today  is  the  result  of  all  that  has  preceded.  To 
understand  the  life  and  institutions  of  the  present,  a  knowledge 
of  current  conditions  is  necessary ;  with  this  essential  background 
one  may  trace  the  historical  development  of  various  aspects  of 
the  life  of  the  State. 

The  use  of  current  events  as  reported  through  such  media  as 
the  radio,  press,  and  motion  picture  offers  a  rich  and  fertile  field 
for  the  development  of  interest  in  the  history,  geography,  and 
government  of  the  State.  The  selection,  study,  and  discussion  of 
significant  news  events  can  do  much  to  vitalize  the  social  science 
curriculum  and  to  relate  it  to  the  life  of  the  pupil. 

D.  Developing  Fundamental  Concepts. 

In  the  study  of  North  Carolina  a  close  correlation  of  all  the 
work  in  the  various  subject  matter  fields  is  essential.  In  schools 
where  the  large  unit  method  of  instruction  is  practiced,  integra- 
tion of  all  activities  should  be  one  of  the  major  goals.  Some 
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would  even  go  so  far  as  to  disregard  subject  matter  lines  alto- 
gether and  work  wholly  on  the  basis  of  a  fused  curriculum.  Re- 
gardless of  the  methods  employed,  one  must  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  developing  accurate  and  lasting  concepts  of  the  State. 
In  developing  such  concepts  the  study  of  North  Carolina  may 
require  cutting  across  conventional  subject  matter  lines  and  the 
extension  of  the  scope  of  the  course  into  all  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. For  example,  the  complete  story  of  North  Carolina  can- 
not be  obtained  from  the  study  of  history  alone.  History  as  a 
subject  may  form  the  warp  in  a  pattern  that  is  interwoven  with  a 
woof  of  geography,  civics,  sociology,  economics,  fine  arts,  and 
all  other  subjects  needed  to  produce  an  integrated  fabric.  History 
may  and  perhaps  should  be  the  thread  running  through  the  whole 
story  and  form  the  skeleton  on  which  other  complementary,  ex- 
planatory, and  enriching  subject  matter  and  activities  are  sup- 
ported. History  is  important  in  developing  the  "time  sense," 
but  to  gain  a  concept  of  the  real  age  of  certain  natural  resources 
of  North  Carolina  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  the  geology  of 
pre-historic  times ;  to  understand  fully  the  nature  of  our  various 
human  use  regions  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  the  geology 
of  North  Carolina  during  the  Proterozoic  era,  when  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Piedmont  probably  resembled  the  present-day  Alps. 

The  important  facts  about  North  Carolina  should  be  faithfully 
presented  and  the  teacher  should  be  alert  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  assimilated.  Organization  of  all  pupil  activities  around 
some  central  theme  makes  for  integration  of  all  knowledge 
gained  and  serves  as  a  bulwark  of  defense  against  the  possible 
misinterpretation  of  facts  by  pupils.  The  study  should  be  well- 
rounded  and  well-balanced,  including  all  the  major  phases  of  the 
State's  development.  Fundamentals  should  be  stressed ;  odd  bits 
of  information,  the  bizarre  and  the  sensational,  have  their  place 
in  producing  atmosphere  and  local  color,  but  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  abnormal  may  cloud  the  picture  in  the  child's  mind  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  may  not  see  North  Carolina  as  it  really  is. 
When  information  of  this  type  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  interest  and  holding  attention,  the  child  should  be  so 
guided  as  not  to  confuse  the  typical  and  atypical.  For  example, 
there  are  farms  in  the  State  with  hundreds  of  acres  under  culti- 
vation, farms  which  employ  a  number  of  helpers  and  the  most 
modern  farm  machinery.  Such  a  situation,  however,  is  not 
characteristic  of  North  Carolina.  Ours  is  a  State  of  small  farms 
averaging  less  than  twenty  acres  per  farm  under  cultivation,  the 
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work  being  done  chiefly  by  the  farmer  and  his  family,  using  little 

or  no  modern  farm  machinery. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 

Commission,  has  the  following  to  say  with  reference  to  how 

North  Carolinians  have  sometimes  emphasized  the  unusual  to 

the  exclusion  of  the  typical  and  fundamental: 

"If  North  Carolinians  have  failed  properly  to  appreciate  their  history, 
they  have  at  the  same  time  showed  a  keen  interest  in  pseudo-history. 
They  have  displayed  a  peculiar  enthusiasm,  even  for  Americans,  in 
claiming  'firsts',  'biggests',  and  other  superlatives — from  'the  first 
declaration  of  independence  from  Great  Britain'  to  'the  finest  road 
system  in  the  South'  and  'the  biggest  towel  mill  in  the  world'.  Some 
of  these  claims  are  technically  correct,  while  others  are  unsupported  by 
the  evidence.  Whether  substantiated  or  not,  however,  they  have 
served  to  draw  entirely  too  much  attention  to  mere  catch  phrases  and 
to  mere  chronological  priority,  and  have  tended  to  obfuscate  the  true 
dignity  and  significance  of  the  State's  past.  If  history  has  not  been  en- 
tirely kind  to  North  Carolina,  the  State  has  chiefly  itself  to  blame."* 

The  emphasis  in  teaching  a  social  studies  unit  on  North  Caro- 
lina should  be  on  integration.  The  approach  to  the  study  may 
be  made  through  one  subject,  but  this  approach  should  not  re- 
strict the  study  to  just  one  phase  of  the  State's  development. 
The  work  may  be  so  planned  as  to  enter  many  areas  of  living  and 
make  possible  the  fusion  of  knowledges  gained  in  the  study  of 
history,  geography,  civics,  health,  art,  etc.  The  teacher  should 
be  more  desirous  of  having  her  pupils  gain  a  few  accurate,  lasting 
impressions  than  in  having  them  amass  numerous  unrelated 
facts. 

Below  are  some  suggestions  as  to  the  fundamental  concepts 
that  should  be  developed.  Examples  of  facts  that  may  be  used 
in  establishing  each  concept  are  given. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MAJOR  CONCEPTS  TO  BE 
DEVELOPED  IN  THE  STUDY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

I.  North  Carolina  is  a  large  State. 

1.  The  greatest  distance  east  to  west  is  503l^  air  line  miles — 
greater  than  the  distance  from  Raleigh  to  New  York  City. 

2.  In  width  the  State  averages  100  miles,  being  188  miles  wide 
at  the  extreme. 

3.  The  State  contains  52,426  square  miles,  an  area  greater 
than  the  combined  areas  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Of  all  the  states  in  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  only  Georgia  and  Florida  have  greater  areas. 


*Crittenden,  C.  C,  editor.  The  Historical  Records  of  North  Carolina.  Raleigh,  The  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  1938,  p.  4. 
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4.  North  Carolina  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Ireland,  three 
times  as  large  as  Switzerland,  and  four  times  as  large  as 
Holland. 

II.  North  Carolina  is  a  State  of  interesting  contrasts  and  geo- 
graphical variety. 

1.  There  are  three  distinct  human  use  areas:  Mountain, 
Piedmont,  and  Coastal  Plain. 

2.  The  elevations  vary  from  sea  level  to  6,684  feet  atop  Mt. 
Mitchell. 

3.  The  vegetation  varies  from  sub-tropical  on  Bald  Head  Is- 
land at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  sub-arctic 
atop  the  higher  mountain  peaks  in  the  west. 

4.  The  climate,  while  generaly  temperate,  varies  to  such  an 
extent  that  on  a  winter's  day  when  students  at  Elk  Park 
are  ice  skating,  residents  of  Morehead  City  may  be  sun- 
bathing or  swimming  in  the  pool  of  natural  hot  water  at 
Fort  Macon.  While  Western  North  Carolina  is  blanketed  in 
snow,  eastern  North  Carolina  may  be  enjoying  warm  sunny 
weather. 

III.  North  Carolina  is  rich  in  natural  resources. 

1.  Temperate  climate. 

2.  Abundant  rainfall,  advantageously  distributed  throughout 
the  year. 

3.  Valuable  water  power  near  population  centers. 

4.  Rich  soils,  topographically  and  structurally  suited  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

5.  Abundance  of  forest  resources,  about  65%  protected  against 
fire. 

6.  A  variety  of  undeveloped  mineral  resources — the  State 
ranks  first  in  the  number  of  native  minerals. 

7.  Valuable  fish  and  oyster  resources. 

8.  Excellent  resort  resources. 

9.  Important  wild-life  resources. 

10.  A  variety  and  excellence  of  natural  beauty  and  scenic 
attractions. 

IV.  By  comparison  with  some  older  countries  North  Carolina  is 
thinly  populated. 

1.  Population  density  is  60  per  square  mile,  compared  with  193 
for  France,  346  for  Italy,  354  for  Germany,  and  485  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

V.  The  population  of  North  Carolina  is  largely  native  born. 

1.  North  Carolina  leads  all  states  in  the  percent  of  native  born 
people. 

2.  The  1930  census  showed  99.6%  of  the  population  to  be 
native  born  Americans. 
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3.  There  are  more  people  born  in  North  CaroHna  Hving  out- 
side the  State  than  there  are  people  born  outside  the  State 
living  in  North  Carolina.  Since  early  days  we  have  been  a 
population-exporting  State. 

4.  For  over  a  century  North  Carolina  has  received  practically 
no  immigrants  from  foreign  countries. 

VI.  North  Carolina  is  a  growing  State. 

1.  The  population  has  increased  from  393,751  in  1790  to 
3,170,276  in  1930. 

2.  Each  ten-year  census  since  1790  has  shown  an  increase,  the 
rate  being  about  16  per  cent  for  each  decennium. 

VII.  North  Carolina  is  still  largely  an  agricultural  State. 

1.  Among  the  states  North  Carolina  ranks  second  in  the  num- 
ber of  farms. 

2.  The  1930  census  classed  74.45  per  cent  of  the  population 
as  rural. 

VIII.  North  Carolina  is  an  important  wealth-producing  State, 
but  a  poor  wealth-retaining  State. 

1.  Annual  production  of  wealth  is  about  one  and  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars,  giving  the  State  a  rank  of  about  fifteenth 
among  the  states. 

2.  In  annual  per  capita  wealth  the  State  usually  ranks  below 
fortieth. 

3.  The  State  has  about  two  and  jne-half  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  population  and  yet  pays  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
the  Federal  income  taxes  collected  from  individuals. 

IX.  The  history  of  North  Carolina  shows  a  cultural  lag. 

1.  The  State  ranks  low  as  a  reading  State — usually  below 
fortieth. 

2.  1,744,860  people  in  North  Carolina  are  without  public 
library  facilities. 

3.  Annual  expenditures  per  capita  for  public  library  service  is 
about  six  cents,  the  total  number  of  public  library  volumes 
being  only  2/10  volume  per  capita. 

X.  Social  and  economic  conditions  in  North  Carolina  are  con- 
tinually changing. 

1.  The  population  is  increasing. 

2.  Industry  is  gaining  a  more  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
State. 

3.  Isolated  areas  are  being  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  State  through  better  means  of  transportation 
and  communication. 


PREPARATION  FOR  EFFECTIVE  CITIZENSHIP 


To  record  visually  the  location  of  interesting  places  these  fifth 
grade  children  have  made  a  pictorial  map  of  the  State.  In  their 
study  of  North  Carolina  they  have  had  both  real  and  vicarious 
experiences  in  many  areas  of  living.  A  felt  need  on  the  part  of 
the  class  has  resulted  in  meaningful,  purposeful  activities  which 
have  afforded  the  teacher  excellent  opportunities  for  guidance  in 
acquiring  new  skills  and  in  developing  desirable  habits,  attitudes, 
and  appreciations. 


CHAPTER  II 


SUGGESTED  CLASSROOM  PROCEDURES 

A.    Stimulating  Interest  in  the  Study  of  North  Carolina 

Intelligent  planning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  arousing  pupil  interest  in  the  study  of  the  home 
State.  Teachers  who  achieve  the  greatest  success  in  teaching 
North  Carolina  are  generally  avid  collectors  of  North  Caroliniana. 
Attractive  display  of  such  pertinent  material  as  is  available 
usually  excites  sufficient  interest  to  arouse  discussion  on  the  part 
of  the  class.  This  affords  the  alert  teacher  a  valuable  opportunity 
for  initiating  the  work.  Among  materials  which  have  proved  to 
be  helpful  in  this  connection  are  photographs,  maps,  newspaper 
clippings,  magazines,  books,  lantern  slides,  filmstrips,  motion  pic- 
tures, objects,  specimens,  and  models  which  have  special  relation 
to  North  Carolina.  Frequently  teachers  or  pupils  from  other 
classes  in  the  school  or  adults  in  the  community  have  travelled 
extensively  in  the  State  or  carried  on  interesting  activities 
dealing  with  North  Carolina  and  can  make  valuable  contributions 
to  the  class  by  way  of  materials  or  lectures. 

Once  a  study  of  North  Carolina  is  under  way,  pupils  in  the  class 
usually  are  ready  to  enter  into  discussions  and  aid  the  teacher  in 
collecting  material  which  may  become  a  part  of  the  permanent 
school  collection.  Teachers  may  further  motivate  pupils  by  en- 
couraging them  to  begin  a  school  museum  and  to  hold  an  annual 
exhibit  for  the  parents  of  the  community.  They  could  collect 
for  the  museum  such  things  as  Indian  relics,  old  deeds,  letters, 
newspapers,  perhaps  costumes  which  have  been  preserved  by 
certain  families,  rare  books  and  pamphlets,  household  implements 
of  colonial  times,  and  other  articles  of  historical  value  which  may 
be  found  in  the  community.  Of  course  many  of  these  museum 
pieces  may  be  merely  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  the  annual  exhibit, 
but  their  temporary  use  should  prove  helpful  and  the  activity 
might  bring  to  light  some  documents  of  sufficient  historical 
significance  to  warrant  loan  or  contribution  to  the  State  Museum 
or  Historical  Commission  for  permanent  preservation. 

Correspondence  with  pupils  of  schools  located  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  State  is  an  interesting  and  informative  activity 
that  frequently  may  be  extended  to  other  states  as  a  basis  for 
creating  wider  pupil  interest  in  the  geography  and  history  of  the 
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nation.  As  a  motivating  force  in  the  study  of  North  Carolina 
this  activity  has  especially  attractive  possibilities. 

B.  Planning  the  Work — A  Cooperative  Venture 

After  pupils  are  sufficiently  oriented  in  the  study,  immediate 
and  ultimate  objectives  should  be  stated.  It  is  essential  that 
pupils  recognize  and  accept  the  objectives  finally  set  up  if  activi- 
ties in  connection  with  the  work  are  to  be  purposeful  and  the 
pupil  is  to  apply  himself  diligently  to  the  work  at  hand.  This 
implies  pupil  participation  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
activities  to  be  carried  on  by  the  class  as  a  whole  or  by  groups 
selected  by  the  teacher  and  the  class. 

The  very  nature  of  the  subject  matter  makes  the  social  studies 
a  fertile  field  in  which  to  use  the  socialized  class  period.  Teachers 
should  seize  the  opportunity  which  such  a  period  presents  for 
development  of  proper  attitudes  and  habits  of  living  and  working 
together  harmoniously. 

C.  Organization  of  the  Class 

Recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  children  do  not  have  the  same 
needs,  interests,  and  abilities  dictates  the  organization  of  the 
class  into  groups  in  order  that  individual  differences  may  be  more 
effectively  provided  for.  In  some  cases  certain  pupils  may  show 
aptitudes  and  inclinations  sufficient  to  warrant  individual  pro- 
jects related  to  life  in  North  Carolina.  Just  how  far  this  pursuit 
of  individual  interests  shall  be  allowed  to  range,  the  teacher  must 
decide.  The  "subject-minded"  teacher  will  perhaps  desire  to  re- 
strict this  range  in  order  that  all  subject  matter  as  logically  set 
forth  by  subject  specialists  will  be  covered ;  the  "activity-minded" 
teacher  will  perhaps  allow  a  wider  range  at  the  cost  of  omitting 
some  of  the  subject  matter  held  to  be  essential  by  others.  In  any 
event  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  all  the  children  of  the  class 
have  a  common  background  of  information  about  the  State  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  a  core  around  which  other  re- 
lated learnings  are  built  up. 

One  method  of  class  organization  followed  widely  in  the  State 
provides  a  general  period  in  which  the  class  acts  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole  and  a  supplementary  period  in  which  various  groups 
pursue  special  interests.  Such  a  plan  permits  the  following  of  a 
basic  course,  such  as  history,  and  still  permits  a  close  correlation 
of  the  work  in  art,  music,  geography,  civics,  etc.  In  some  cases 
the  basic  work  consumes  the  entire  period  by  way  of  study,  reci- 
tation, and  reports.   Special  groups  are  assigned  work  to  be  done 
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outside  the  school  or  in  the  Kbrary,  and  their  reports  are  made 
at  the  regular  class  period. 

D.    Organization  of  Materials 

In  practically  all  schools  history  forms  the  basic  course  around 
which  the  complete  study  of  North  Carolina  revolves.  The  core 
materials  consist  of  history  texts  and  general  references  which 
are  followed  according  to  some  plan  set  up  by  either  a  subject 
specialist  or  by  the  teacher  and  class  using  this  plan  as  a  basis. 
An  excellent  organization  and  outline  is  provided  for  North  Caro- 
lina history  in  the  fifth  grade  in  Publication  No.  189,  1935,  A 
Study  in  Curriculum  Problems,  pp.  209-213.  This  suggested  or- 
ganization is  largely  chronological  and  is  built  up  from  seven 
units.  Each  unit  is  designed  to  develop  certain  basic  concepts 
and  indicates  important  aspects  to  be  emphasized.  A  list  of 
suggested  activities  is  given  for  each  unit,  the  performance  of 
which  helps  to  integrate  the  work,  correlate  learning  from  many 
fields,  and  establish  associations  which  encourage  retention  of 
facts. 

In  devising  and  using  an  outline  such  as  the  one  suggested  in 
Publication  No.  189,  the  class  should  study  the  basic  unit  of 
materials  as  a  whole,  but  selected  groups  should  carry  on  the 
activities  suggested  and  report  their  doings  and  findings  to  the 
class  at  large. 

When  the  usual  chronological  organization  found  in  the  various 
North  Carolina  history  texts  is  used,  the  teacher  should  adapt 
the  material  to  the  special  needs  and  abilities  of  the  class,  always 
encouraging  those  supplementary  activities  which  enrich  the  sub- 
ject content  and  provide  for  creative  work,  individual  expression, 
and  fusion  of  learnings  gained  from  several  subject  matter  fields. 

With  history  serving  as  the  vehicle  which  carries  other  sub- 
ject matter,  a  class  organization  which  provides  opportunities 
for  group  work  in  many  phases  of  the  State's  development  should 
be  encouraged.  For  example,  in  addition  to  regular  assignments 
and  research  designed  to  reach  the  ultimate  subject  matter  goals 
which  all  pupils  should  be  directed  toward,  those  children  with 
special  interests  and  abilities  may  be  selected  for  special  activities 
which  fall  into  a  special  area.  Committees  may  be  selected  to 
trace  the  development  of  certain  phases  indicated  by  such  head- 
ings as:  Transportation,  Communication,  Agriculture,  Industry, 
Commerce,  Religion,  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Health,  and  Rec- 
reation. 
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It  is  highly  desirable  that  pupils  learn  something  more  than 
the  mere  political  development  of  North  Carolina.  A  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  of  some  of  the  problems  our  people  have  had  to 
face  in  the  areas  suggested  above  will  do  much  to  clarify  the 
political  history  of  our  State  and  call  forth  an  appreciation  of  the 
numerous  advantages  which  we  now  enjoy  because  of  the  efforts 
of  those  who  pioneered  in  ways  of  making  life  fuller. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  educators  in  the  State  there  is  an  irre- 
ducible minimum  of  information  about  the  State  which  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  should  acquire.  There  is  considerable  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  constitutes  this  minimum,  but  the  suggestions 
given  in  Publication  189  are  representative  and  perhaps  as  good 
as  any  yet  stated.  In  schools  carrying  on  the  usual  activity  pro- 
gram it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  drill  to  fix  this  knowledge 
firmly  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  However,  properly  presented,  the 
essentials  may  be  learned  with  a  minimum  of  drill  and  such  as  is 
needed  will  be  purposeful,  effective,  and  will  do  nothing  to  destroy 
the  child's  desire  for  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  his  home 
State. 

Certain  teaching  materials  are  almost  a  sine  qua  non  in  social 
science  instruction  as  it  pertains  to  North  Carolina.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  schools  provide  sufficient  materials  such  as  books,  maga- 
zines, pictures,  maps,  and  other  visual  aids.  These  materials  con- 
stitute an  integral  part  of  a  learning  situation.  Without  them 
teachers  are  limited  in  the  scope  of  their  study  of  the  State,  and 
children  are  seriously  handicapped.  A  wide  use  of  environmental 
materials  should  be  made,  and  much  of  that  collected  should  be 
prepared  for  regular  use  and  filed  for  ready  access.  Schools 
enjoying  the  services  of  a  trained  librarian  are  fortunate  in  that 
this  person  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  material  available  and  also 
can  offer  helpful  suggestions  to  teachers  as  to  the  collection,  use, 
and  preservation  of  material  that  may  be  used  from  time  to 
time. 

In  classrooms  where  instruction  in  North  Carolina  history, 
geography,  etc.,  is  being  carried  on  equipment  should  be  provided 
for  proper  storage  and  display  of  North  Carolina  materials.  The 
following  suggestions  may  prove  helpful : 

1.  Reference  shelf.  On  this  shelf  may  be  placed  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  books  about  North  Carolina  that  are  not  avail- 
able in  quantity  to  pupils.  Appropriate  titles  may  be 
chosen  from  the  list  given  in  Chapter  V  of  this  bulletin.  In 
addition  to  school-owned  volumes  the  shelf  may  contain 
books  borrowed  from  the  local  public  library,  N.  C.  State 
Library  Commission,  or  from  individuals  in  the  community 
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2.  A  number  of  North  Carolina  maps.  The  Newsome  Series 
of  10  Social  Science  Maps  is  unique  and  extremely  valuable 
in  any  classroom  interested  in  North  Carolina.  Additional 
wall  maps  and  outline  maps  for  pupil  use  make  possible 
certain  map  activities  which  are  invaluable  in  making  com- 
parisons and  in  establishing  locations. 

3.  A  cabinet  for  museum  pieces  which  pupils  bring  in. 

4.  A  cabinet  or  file  for  storing  flat  materials,  such  as  clippings, 
photographs,  prints,  small  maps,  posters,  charts,  and  other 
similar  teaching  materials. 

5.  A  drawer  or  cabinet  for  filmslides,  filmstrips,  lantern  slides, 
and  motion  picture  film,  and  suitable  projectors  for  showing 
projected  pictures  of  North  Carolina  places  or  activities. 

6.  A  large  bulletin  board  for  the  display  of  timely  clippings, 
pictures,  diagrams,  charts  and  other  material  concerning 
North  Carolina. 

E.    Suggested  Activities 

Although  the  interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  the  children  will 
be  the  chief  factors  in  the  choice  of  activities  to  be  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  study,  the  amount,  quality,  and  variety  of 
materials  available  will  in  a  large  measure  determine  the  scope  of 
the  work.  Final  selection  of  activities  from  the  total  number 
possible  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  large  unit  of  work  under- 
taken. Activities  which  are  purposeless  fail  to  stimulate  children 
to  do  their  best  and  contribute  little  to  the  development  of  the 
unit.  Every  activity  undertaken  should  be  related  to  the  large 
unit ;  if  an  activity  has  no  integral  value  or  possibilities,  it  should 
not  be  undertaken.  To  merely  ''carry  on"  activities  is  not  effec- 
tive education — the  activities  must  lead  up  to  something  worth- 
while and  serve  as  laboratory  experiments  from  which  data  are 
gathered  for  use  in  making  final  conclusions.  The  activity  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  growth.  What  comes  out  of  an 
activity  by  way  of  material  produced  is  not  nearly  so  important 
as  what  happens  to  the  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  the  activity. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  consider  the  activity  of  making  a 
pictorial  map  of  North  Carolina,  an  activity  carried  on  by  a  large 
number  of  classes  studying  North  Carolina  in  recent  months.  In 
a  teacher-dominated  situation  in  which  the  teacher  is  especially 
skillful  in  work  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  a 
map  of  technical  excellence  that  would  do  justice  to  a  professional 
map-maker.  Under  such  conditions,  however,  one  wonders  how 
much  growth  takes  place  in  the  mental,  social,  and  emotional  lives 
of  the  pupils.  Did  they  accept  responsibilities  of  a  challenging 
nature?    Did  they  experience  the  thrill  of  creating,  the  joy  of 
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producing  something  original  that  expresses  their  own  thinking  ? 
Did  they  have  the  opportunity  of  developing  habits  and  skills 
through  the  process  of  ''learning  by  doing"?  Did  the  activity 
elicit  their  very  best  efforts,  result  in  satisfactions,  and  lead  on  to 
wider  interests  and  higher  achievements?  Frequently  a  crude 
product  as  judged  by  standards  of  the  adult  world  may  afford 
more  positive  answers  to  the  above  questions  than  perfect  pro- 
ducts which  represent  chiefly  the  planning  and  work  of  the 
teacher. 

Below  is  a  list  of  activities  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
various  groups  studying  North  Carolina.  Grade-levels  have  not 
been  suggested  as  the  same  activity  may  be  carried  on  in  several 
grades  if  the  standards  of  performance  and  scope  of  work  are 
set  at  a  point  within  the  range  of  the  interests  and  abilities  of 
the  class.  The  list  is  merely  suggestive  and  will  serve  only  to 
stimulate  the  adroit  and  resourceful  teacher. 

Reading  for  information  about  the  State. 

Study  of  maps,  charts,  pictographs,  diagrams,  and  tables  that 

give  data  about  North  Carolina. 
Study  of  pictures,  posters,  and  realia  for  both  information  and 

enjoyment. 

Writing  reports  on  various  North  Carolina  topics. 

Writing  letters  to  chambers  of  commerce,  State  departments, 
celebrities,  children  of  other  schools  in  North  Carolina  for 
information  and  material.  (Only  one  letter  should  be  sent 
by  each  class,  otherwise  such  an  activity  may  become  a 
nuisance  to  busy  people.) 

Writing  poems  and  acrostics  about  North  Carolina. 

Writing  plays  about  North  Carolina. 

Writing  biographies  of  important  North  Carolinians. 

Listening  to  lectures,  radio  programs,  and  concerts  that  deal 
with  North  Carolina. 

Participating  as  contributing  producer  or  listener  in  class  dis- 
cussion, debates,  and  plays  about  North  Carolina. 

Giving  oral  reports  on  individual  or  group  projects. 

Reporting  specific  information  to  the  class. 

Singing  North  Carolina  songs. 

Constructing  charts,  diagrams,  and  pictographs  to  present 

graphically  data  about  the  State. 
Making  North  Carolina  maps — physical,  political,  regional, 

historical,  pictorial,  productorial. 
Painting  friezes  and  murals  depicting  representative  activities 

and  places  in  North  Carolina. 
Making  plaques  emblematic  of  North  Carolina. 
Originating  designs  with  a  North  Carolina  motif  for  decorating 

cloth,  draperies,  pottery,  book  covers,  rugs,  furniture,  etc. 
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Preparing  Junior  Red  Cross  albums  of  North  Carolina  pictures 
and  stories  for  exchange  with  classes  in  Canada,  England, 
or  other  countries. 

Construction  of  models  of  homes — pioneer,  colonial,  and 
modern. 

Preparing  dioramas  showing  such  North  Carolina  scenes  as : 
(a)  a  pioneer  home  (b)  growing  tobacco 

(c)  picking  cotton  (d)  lumbering 

Collecting  pictures  of  North  Carolina  places,  activities,  and 
famous  people. 

Making  photographs  of  North  Carolina  places  and  events. 

Making  class  and  individual  booklets  describing  North  Carolina. 

Making  pottery  from  North  Carolina  clay. 

Exchanging  exhibits  with  schools  located  in  different  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  State. 

Making  school  journeys  to  places  of  historic,  geographic,  or 
economic  significance. 

F.    Evaluating  the  Work 

A  periodic  appraisal  should  be  made  of  the  activities  being 
carried  on,  and  teachers  should  constantly  evaluate  the  worth  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  study.  If  a  check  reveals  the  fact  that 
certain  desired  goals  may  not  be  reached  in  the  study  as  it  is 
organized,  revisions  should  be  made  in  the  light  of  developments. 
Frequently  teachers,  especially  those  whose  pupils  are  carrying 
on  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  assume  that  the  program  is  carry- 
ing over.  This  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  appraise  without  some 
sort  of  effective  check.  The  use  of  skillfully  designed  objective 
tests  is  recommended,  although  one  must  at  the  start  acknowl- 
edge their  limitations.  Teachers  with  a  well-developed,  broad 
philosophy  concerning  the  education  of  pupils  in  relation  to  their 
home  State  and  local  environment  will  not  set  up  objective  tests 
which  restrict  the  program,  but  will  use  them  to  discover  funda- 
mental weaknesses  in  the  basic  subject  matter  curriculum  because 
of  its  intimate  relationship  to  the  total  curriculum  which  leads 
toward  objectives  of  a  more  or  less  intangible  nature.  For  ex- 
ample, the  ability  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  propaganda  is 
a  much  higher  goal  than  the  accumulation  of  facts  alone,  but  a 
knowledge  of  some  basic  facts  is  necessary  before  discrimination 
between  fact  and  propaganda  can  be  made. 

Among  the  objective  tests  are  the  true-false,  completion, 
single-answer,  matching,  and  multiple  choice  tests.  These  may  be 
used  to  a  good  advantage  in  checking  the  pupils'  knowledge  of 
North  Carolina.  Examples  given  below  suggest  suitable  forms 
for  the  various  types  of  tests.   More  complete  information  con- 
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cerning  their  construction,  administration,  and  use  may  be  found 
in  Webb  and  Shotwell's  Testing  in  the  Elementary  School.'^ 


True — False 

Directions:   Write  T  to  the  left  of  the  number  if  the  sentence  is  true. 

Write  F  to  the  left  of  the  number  if  the  sentence  is  false. 

1.  The  coast  of  North  Carolina  affords  many  good  harbors  for  large  ships. 

2.  The  tidewater  region  is  noted  for  its  large  number  of  industrial  plants. 

3.  The  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States  is  located  in  western  North 
Carolina. 

4.  The  western  coastal  plain  region  is  one  of  the  best  tobacco  growing  regions 
in  the  world. 

5.  Peaches  are  grown  extensively  in  the  Sandhills  area. 

6.  A  large  part  of  North  Carolma  may  be  described  as  a  desert  area  due 
to  the  scant  rainfall. 

7.  At  some  places  along  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  the  Gulf  Stream  is 
less  than  fifty  miles  off  shore. 

8.  The  chief  industrial  section  of  North  Carolina  is  the  Piedmont. 

9.  The  average  annual  rainfall  in  North  Carolina  is  about  50  inches. 
10.  North  Carolina  is  chiefly  an  industrial  State. 


Completion 

Directions:  In  each  sentence  fill  in  the  blank  with  a  word  that  makes  the  sentence 
true. 

1.  The  first  English  attempt  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  new  world  took  place 
on  Island. 

2.  The  name  of  the  first  child  born  of  English  parents  in  America  is  


3.  The  first  area  in  North  Carolina  to  be  permanently  settled  was  that 
along  Sound. 

4.  Cross  Creek,  or  Fayetteville,  was  first  settled  by  people  from  

5.  The  oldest  town  in  North  Carolina  is  

6.  Orton  plantation  is  on  the  banks  of  the  River. 

7.  Swiss  refugees  under  the  leadership  of  Baron  de  Graffenried  settled  the 
town  of  

8.  Wachovia  is  the  name  of  the  settlement  made  by  the  in  what 

is  now  Forsyth  County. 

9.  The  Regulators  took  up  arms  because  of  unfair  

10.  The  battle  in  which  the  North  Carolina  patriots  defeated  the  Loyalists 
on  February  12,  1776  is  called  the  Battle  of  -  

Matching 

Directions:  Before  each  name  in  Column  I  place  the  number  of  the  item  in 
Column  II  which  best  describes  the  name. 

Column  I  Column  II 

 Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (1)  was  a  pirate  who  terrorized  the  Carolina 

coast. 


*Webb,  L.  W.,  and  Shotwell,  A.  M.  Testing  in  the  Elementary  School.  New  York.  Farrar 
and  Rinehart,  Inc.    1939.  $2.75. 
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(2)  was  a  friendly  Indian  who  greatly  aided 
Raleigh's  colonists. 

(3)  governor  of  the  colony  that  was  "lost." 

(4)  surveyor-general  who  wrote  the  famous 
History  of  North  Carolina,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1709. 

(5)  born  in  Raleigh  and  later  became  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Sent  colonists  to  Roanoke  Island  in  1587. 

(7)  was  a  famous  soldier  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war. 

(8)  elected  first  governor  of  North  Carolina 
independent  of  Great  Britain. 

(9)  was  governor  of  North  Carolina  during  a 
part  of  the  Civil  War. 

(10)  wrote  "The  Old  North  State,"  our  State 
song. 

(11)  first  president  of  the  Woman's  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

(12)  a  leader  in  the  tobacco  and  power  indus- 
tries and  chief  benefactor  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

(13)  was  elected  first  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools. 

(14)  is  known  as  the  "father  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina." 

(15)  led  the  movement  to  establish  a  State 
hospital  for  the  insane. 

(16)  is  often  called  the  "Father  of  the  Common 
Schools." 

(17)  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1841-1845), 
most  prominent  leader  in  the  building  of 
railroads  in  the  State. 

(18)  led  the  movement  of  pioneers  from  North 
Carolina  into  Kentucky. 

(19)  was  North  Carolina's  World  War  governor. 

(20)  most  famous  of  the  North  Carolina  short 
story  writers. 

(21)  selected  by  the  Lords  Proprietors  as  first 
governor  of  Carolina. 

(22)  royal  governor  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  Regulator  Movement. 

Multiple  Choice 

Directions:    Underscore  the  answer  which  makes  the  sentence  true. 
1.  The  present  constitution  of  North  Carolina  was  adopted  in 

1776  1868  1917  1898 

.2.  The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  is  selected  by 
the  Council  of  State  the  Legislature 

a  vote  of  the  people  the  Supreme  Court 

3.  The  Governor's  term  of  office  is 

1  year  2  years  4  years  5  years 


.Zebulon  B.  Vance 

.Richard  Caswell 
.Blackbeard 

.Calvin  H.  Wiley 

.William  Tryon 
.William  Drummond 

.John  Lawson 

.William  Gaston 

.William  R.  Davie 

.John  White 

.Andrew  Johnson 

.Manteo 

.Dorothea  L.  Dix 
.Archibald  D.  Murphey 
.Charles  D.  Mclver 
James  B.  Duke 

-John  M.  Morehead 

.Daniel  Boone 
.Hugh  Waddell 
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4.  The  Council  of  State  includes  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 

the  Commissioner  of  Revenue  the   Speaker   of  the   House  of 

the  Commissioner  of  Public  Wei-  Representatives 
fare  the  State  Auditor 

5.  Including  the  Chief  Justice,  the  number  of  justices  on  the  State  Supreme 
Court  is 

5  9  7  15 

6.  The  total  number  of  representatives  from  North  Carolina  in  both  houses 
of  Congress  is 

11  13  9  17 

7.  The  governor  of  North  Carolina  does  not  have  the  power  to 

veto  laws  pardon  criminals 

call  out  the  militia  transact  official  business  with  another  state 

8.  Excluding  gasoline  and  other  sales  taxes,  the  State's  chief  source  of  revenue 

is 

the  income  tax  the  poll  tax 

the  license  tax  the  inheritance  tax 

9.  Members  of  the  county  board  of  commissioners  are  selected  by 

the  Governor  the  Legislature 

a  vote  of  the  people  the  Local  Government  Commis- 

sion 

10.  The  State  provides  financial  support  for  the  current  expense  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State  for  a  period  of 

8  months  4  months  6  months  9  months 

Single-answer 

Directions:  On  the  blank  line  following  each  of  the  names  of  cities  below  write  the 
name  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  located. 

1.  Wilmington   6.  Boone  

2.  Asheville   7.  Elizabeth  City  

3.  Durham   8.  Murphy._  

4.  Charlotte   9.  Raleigh  

5.  Henderson   10.  Pinehurst..._  

In  addition  to  the  new-type  objective  tests  teachers  should 
occasionally  employ  the  old-type  essay  test  because  it  allows 
pupils  to  express  in  their  own  language  their  opinions  about 
various  phases  of  the  State's  development.  This  type  of  test  also 
affords  a  measure  of  the  pupils'  ability  to  organize  and  interpret 
facts  and  other  data.  Due  to  the  wide  variability  of  certain 
subjective  elements  in  scoring  the  essay  type  of  tests  teachers 
should  not  appraise  the  work  of  the  class  wholly  by  this  device. 

The  construction  of  tests  to  measure  some  of  the  larger  goals 
which  may  have  been  set  up  in  the  study  of  the  State  is  very 
difficult.  Complete  appraisal  cannot  be  made  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  by  any  one  type  of  test  mentioned  above.  Such  desirable 
outcomes  as  constructive  attitudes,  appreciation  of  the  history 
and  natural  beauty  of  the  State,  habits  of  basing  conclusions  on 
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reliable  evidence,  development  of  discriminatory  powers,  skill  in 
obtaining  facts,  drawing  conclusions,  and  applying  facts  can 
hardly  be  measured  objectively.  In  appraising  the  value  of  these 
desirable  outcomes  the  teacher  should  base  her  evaluation  largely 
on  the  subjective  elements  in  the  situation  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned through  careful  observation. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  success  of  the  teacher  is  shown  chiefly 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  attitudes  and  skills  developed  in  class 
are  applied  to  the  problems  of  daily  living  in  North  Carolina. 


HOME  MORAVIAN  CHURCH,  WINSTON-SALEM 

The  Moravians  came  to  North  Carolina  from  Pennsylvania  in  1753,  set- 
tling on  a  tract  of  100,000  acres  in  the  Piedmont.  The  village  of  Salem 
was  begun  in  1766.  Among  the  first  buildings  was  a  Congregation  House, 
which  served  as  church,  school,  pastor's  residence,  and  for  other  purposes. 
In  1800  the  Home  Church  was  erected  and  continues  to  be  in  constant  use, 
preserving  many  ancient  customs  and  continuing  a  number  of  traditional 
services.  One  of  the  most  impressive  of  these  is  the  Early  Easter  Service, 
which  annually  attracts  thousands  of  worshippers.  The  service  begins  in 
front  of  the  Home  Church  before  dawn  on  Easter  Day  and  is  concluded  as 
the  sun  rises  on  the  historic  graveyard  to  the  north  of  the  church.  The 
service  has  been  held  in  Winston-Salem  since  1773. 


CHAPTER  III 


TENTATIVE  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  THE 
SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

A.    Scope  of  the  Program 

In  keeping  with  the  objectives  set  up  in  Chapter  I  of  this  bul- 
letin, it  is  suggested  that  the  total  scope  of  the  instructional 
program  as  it  relates  to  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  as 
applied  to  North  Carolina  should  consider  all  the  fundamental 
areas  of  living  in  this  State.  In  some  schools  the  social  science 
work  regarding  North  Carolina  has  been  too  limited  in  scope  to 
give  the  pupil  a  broad  concept  of  the  development  of  the  State. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  instructional  courses  have 
usually  been  labeled  "North  Carolina  History."  This  term  is  in 
many  respects  a  misnomer,  as  the  objectives  to  be  considered  in 
this  field  presuppose  instruction  in  geography,  civics,  economics, 
sociology,  government  or  politics,  philosophy,  fine  arts,  and  other 
subject  fields  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  history.  In  the  elementary 
grades  much  of  the  work  in  some  of  the  fields  mentioned  above 
will  have  to  be  largely  incidental,  and  at  the  high  school  level 
few  schools  are  large  enough  to  offer  special  subject  courses 
relating  to  North  Carolina.  Therefore,  it  seems  necessary  to 
offer  a  fused  curriculum  if  the  pupil  is  to  receive  instruction  in 
all  the  phases  of  life  in  the  State.  Accomplishment  of  the  desired 
goals  calls  for  closely  correlated  work  in  the  subject  fields  and 
adequately  integrated  activities. 

It  is  difficult  to  outline  work  for  any  grade  or  for  any  specific 
school  due  to  the  difference  in  philosophy  and  objectives  among 
the  various  school  units.  In  several  states  the  courses  of  study 
have  been  stated  in  broad  general  terms,  and  the  individual 
schools  have  been  left  free  to  work  out  the  details  of  their  own 
programs.  Such  a  core  curriculum  leaves  the  teacher  free  to 
develop  her  own  ideas  and  to  enrich  the  program  by  bringing  in 
all  of  the  activities  which  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  class 
show  to  be  desirable.  Such  an  organization  presupposes  a 
teacher  trained  in  modern  and  progressive  methods  of  cur- 
riculum construction  and  in  the  use  of  techniques  and  procedures 
which  will  insure  effective  functioning  of  the  program. 

This  bulletin  assumes  that  not  all  teachers  will  approach  the 
study  of  North  Carolina  in  the  same  way.   In  certain  schools  a 
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core  curriculum  will  suffice.  In  certain  other  schools  a  logical 
or  chronological  organization  of  subject  matter,  given  somewhat 
in  detail,  will  be  required.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin 
to  suggest  doing  away  with  any  tried  and  true  methods  of  in- 
struction nor  to  advocate  any  one  particular  method  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  methods.  The  suggestions  regarding  the 
scope  of  the  program  as  given  below  are  stated  in  very  broad 
terms  in  the  hope  that  teachers  will  be  stimulated  to  do  cur- 
riculum work  in  this  field  and  to  design  courses  of  instruction 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  boys  and  girls 
in  their  classes. 

Modern  curricular  practices  have  turned  largely  toward  a  core 
curriculum  which  includes  the  study  of  fundamental  problems  in 
many  areas  of  living.  The  outline  given  below  is  characteristic 
of  courses  of  study  of  this  type. 

SUGGESTED  SCOPE  AND  SEQUENCE  OF  THE  SOCIAL 
STUDIES  AS  APPLIED  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA 

NINE  AREAS  OF  LIVING  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
WITH  SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  CERTAIN  PHASES  TO  BE 
DEVELOPED  AT  VARIOUS  GRADE  LEVELS 

GRADES  1-4 

Center  of  Interest:  Life  in  the  Immediate  Neighborhood:  Home, 
School,  and  Community.  The  Community  as 
a  Part  of  the  State. 

1.  Making  Adjustments  to  Natural  Environment 

How  natural  environment  has  influenced  the  people  of  the 
community  in  providing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Community  transportation:  provisions  for  and  types  of 
travel  by  land,  water,  and  air. 

Adjustment  to  seasonal  changes. 

2.  Making  a  Living 

Ways  of  making  a  living  in  the  community :  farming,  manu- 
facturing, mining,  fishing,  lumbering,  etc. 

Community  friends  and  helpers :  farmer,  laborer,  carpenter, 
mason,  doctor,  lawyer,  minister,  postman,  policeman. 

3.  Making  a  Home 

Kinds  of  houses  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Family  relationships. 
Activities  in  the  home. 

4.  Providing  for  Group  Living 

Setting  up  standards  of  behavior  for  the  class. 
Beautifying  the  classroom. 
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Protecting  school  and  other  public  property. 
Understanding  the  work  carried  on  in  public  buildings: 

post  office,  courthouse,  city  hall,  library,  bank. 
Cooperation  for  community  improvement:  public  welfare 

work,  community  chest,  fire  prevention  week. 

5.  Protecting  Life  and  Health 

Safety  in  the  home,  school  and  community:  school  patrol, 

crossing  streets  safely,  playing  safely. 
Community  agencies  for  protection  of  life  and  health: 

police,  fire  department,  hospital,  sanitary  departments. 

6.  Developing  a  Spiritual  Life 

Religious  life  in  the  community. 
Worship  in  the  school,  home,  and  church. 

7.  Expressing  Aesthetic  Impulses 

Making  the  home,  school,  and  community  beautiful. 
Creating  beauty  in  art,  literature,  and  music. 
Appreciation  of  art,  literature,  and  music. 

8.  Providing  for  Education 

The  school,  church,  and  home. 

Learning  from  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  and 
motion  pictures. 

9.  Providing  for  Recreation 

Community  facilities:  parks,  playgrounds,  theatres. 
Participation  in  games,  parties,  picnics,  reading,  singing. 

GRADES  5-7 

Center  of  Interest:  Life  in  an  Expanding  Environment:  County, 

Region,  and  State. 
1.  Making  Adjustments  to  Natural  Environment 

Geographical  implications  of  the  State:    size,  location, 

topography,  climate,  elevations,  bodies  of  water,  etc. 
The  geologic  making  of  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  as  the  white  man  found  it. 
Geographic  influences  in  the  settlement  of  the  State. 
Definition  of  the  three  major  geographic  divisions  of  the 
State. 

How  the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  made  use  of  their 
natural  environment  in  providing  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing. 

Natural  resources  of  the  State. 

Early  explorations. 

Inventors  and  inventions. 

Evolution  of  transportation  and  communication. 
Community  and  State  agencies  for  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  natural  resources. 
Services  of  banks  and  other  depository  institutions. 
Maintenance  and  preservation  of  records. 
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Improvements  in  our  agricultural  system. 

The  frontier  as  an  influence  in  North  Carolina  history. 

The  development  of  business  and  industry. 

2.  Making  a  Living 

Production  and  marketing  of  commodities  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Interdependence  of  people  in  the  State  in  making  a  living. 

How  people  in  the  various  human  use  regions  of  the  State 
obtained  a  living  in  times  past. 

How  physical  characteristics  and  natural  resources  contrib- 
ute to  the  making  of  a  living  in  contemporary  North 
Carolina. 

Acquaintance  with  different  vocations  in  North  Carolina. 
Technological  development  as  a  factor  influencing  living 

conditions. 
Government  regulations  affecting  labor. 
Mediums  of  exchange  in  our  own  and  other  times.  (The 

Bechtler  coin,  State  script,  Confederate  bills,  etc.) 

3.  Making  a  Home 

Houses  in  the  State  now  and  in  previous  times. 
Changes  in  family  life. 

Customs  and  manners  in  the  home  at  different  periods  in 
our  history. 

How  houses  in  the  State  may  be  made  more  attractive  and 
convenient. 

Difficulties  encountered  by  the  pioneers  in  homemaking. 

4.  Providing  for  Group  Living 

How  State  government  is  financed. 
Organization  of  State  government. 

Great  leaders  in  the  social,  political,  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  North  Carolina. 
Prevention  of  crime. 
Institutions  for  the  handicapped. 
The  conduct  of  elections. 

Privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  the  State. 
Protection  of  civic  rights  and  privileges  through  law  and 
the  courts. 

The  conflicts  of  East  and  West,  past  and  present. 
Governmental  agencies  and  services. 
North  Carolina  in  national  affairs. 

Organization  and  function  of  political  parties  in  the  State. 
The  adjustment  of  race  relations. 

5.  Protecting  Life  and  Health 

State  agencies  for  the  protection  of  life  and  health. 
The  prevention  and  control  of  communicable  diseases. 
Protection  of  the  consumer  from  adulterated  and  harmful 
products. 
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State  institutions  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of 

mental,  emotional,  and  social  health. 
Eradication  of  pests  and  disease-carrying  insects. 
Provisions  for  highway  safety. 
Hospital  services. 

State  Board  of  Charities  and  Welfare. 
Social  Security. 

6.  Developing  a  Spiritual  Life 

Organizations  for  developing  the  spiritual  and  emotional  life 

of  the  State. 
Importance  of  the  church  in  our  early  history. 
Importance  of  the  church  in  contemporary  North  Carolina 

life. 

Religious  tolerance  in  the  State. 

7.  Expressing  Aesthetic  Impulses 

Appreciating  the  natural  beauty  of  North  Carolina. 
Architectural  design  in  North  Carolina:  examples  of  good 

architecture  in  the  State. 
Great  artists,  musicians,  and  writers  of  North  Carolina. 
The  collection  and  preservation  of  art  treasures. 
Improvement  of  the  cultural  life  of  our  people. 

8.  Providing  for  Education 

Public  schools — past  and  present. 

Development  of  education  in  North  Carolina. 

Great  educational  leaders  in  North  Carolina. 

Provisions  for  educating  the  atypical :  deaf,  blind,  crippled, 

mentally  deficient. 
Provisions  for  higher  education. 
Provisions  for  public  libraries. 

9.  Providing  for  Recreation 

Recreation  in  our  own  and  other  times. 
National  parks  and  forests  in  North  Carolina. 
State  parks  and  other  recreational  areas. 
Resort  resources  in  the  State. 
State  control  of  amusement  concerns. 
Community  and  State  responsibility  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion and  suitable  recreation  facilities. 
Exploitation  of  natural  resort  resources. 
Commercialized  forms  of  recreation. 

B.    Suggestions  for  Various  Grades 

GRADES  1-4 

In  these  grades  the  study  of  North  Carolina  may  be  largely 
incidental,  leaving  specific  treatment  of  the  State  as  a  political 
subdivision  to  be  initiated  in  the  fifth  grade.  Instruction  in  these 
grades  should  result  in  pre-social  science  learning  which  will 
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orient  the  pupil  for  the  expanded  curriculum  of  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades.  The  work  should  be  so  directed  as  to  insure  the 
child's  learning  much  about  his  immediate  environment.  In  the 
fourth  grade  excellent  opportunities  for  the  beginning  of  com- 
parative geography  are  afforded  by  the  geography  course  which 
treats  the  Nile,  Congo,  the  Tigris-Euphrates  regions.  Compari- 
sons of  life  in  these  regions  with  life  in  the  child's  community 
brings  out  contrasts  and  similarities  that  intensify  concepts  and 
establish  associations  which  encourage  the  acquisition  and  reten- 
tion of  essential  social  science  knowledge.  Old-time  stories  and 
accounts  of  description  and  travel  in  the  State  should  supplement 
the  study.  Among  the  learnings  which  children  should  gain  in 
these  grades  are  the  following: 

1.  Recognition  of  North  Carolina  as  a  political  subdivision  of 
the  nation. 

2.  Realization  of  nativity  or  residence  in  North  Carolina. 

3.  Recognition  of  the  map  of  North  Carolina. 

4.  Stories  of  North  Carolina  and  happenings  in  the  State 
long  ago.  (Indian  units  in  the  lower  grades  furnish  an 
excellent  background  for  this.  For  a  list  of  suggested 
readings  see  Rue:  Subject  Index  to  Readers.  American 
Library  Association.    1938.    pp.  88-90.) 

5.  Appreciation  of  old  landmarks,  courthouses,  churches,  cem- 
eteries, boat  landings,  forts,  settlements,  roads,  museums, 
monuments,  holidays,  and  special  occasions. 

6.  Relation  of  North  Carolina  and  North  Carolinians  to  other 
places  and'people. 

7.  Recognition  of  racial  contributions  to  the  development  of 
the  State. 

8.  A  consciousness  of  the  present  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  past. 

9.  Recognition  of  changing  conditions  in  the  State. 

10.  North  Carolina  flag,  seal,  historical  markers,  and  other 
symbols. 

11.  North  Carolina  songs. 

References : 

For  the  pupil — Allen.    North  Carolina  History  Stories.  Johnson. 

McCorkle.    Old-time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State.  Heath. 
For  the  teacher — See  Chapter  V  of  this  bulletin. 

GRADE  V 

The  major  emphasis  on  the  study  of  North  Carolina  should  be 
in  this  grade.  The  fifth  grade  curriculum  includes  the  study  of 
American  history  and  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  in- 
clusions which  make  a  special  study  of  the  State  at  this  point 
appropriate,  desirable,  and  economical.    For  suggestions  con- 
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cerning  the  organization  of  the  course  see  Publication  189,*  pp. 
209-213.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  approach  in  this  grade  is 
chiefly  historical  in  nature  and  is  so  extensive  as  to  require  a 
minimum  of  at  least  one-half  year  of  study.  The  suggested  unit 
is  composed  of  seven  centers  of  interest  and  may  be  developed 
concurrently  with  the  development  of  units  in  American  history. 
Allowing  a  month  for  orientation  and  geographic  backgrounds, 
a  full  month  may  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  seven  units  if  the 
full  year  plan  is  followed. 

Geographical  features  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  North  Carolina  and  should  therefore  receive  consider- 
able attention  in  the  fifth  grade,  not  only  because  of  the  study  of 
North  Carolina  but  also  because  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
the  United  States  which  come  at  this  point.  The  following  out- 
line will  supplement  suggestions  in  Publication  189  and  suggest 
geographical  implications  that  should  be  understood. 

GEOGRAPHIC  INFLUENCES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

I.  Settlement 

1.  Causes  of  failure  of  first  attempts  at  settlement : 

a.  Dangerous  coast — outer  banks  with  absence  of  suitable 
permanent  inlets. 

b.  Lack  of  seaport. 

c.  Dry  sand  and  wet  swamps  unsuitable  for  extensive 
farming. 

2.  First  permanent  settlers  arrived  overland  from  neighbor- 
ing colonies — West  Coastal  Plain  a  natural  highway  south 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  north  from  South 
Carolina. 

3.  Coastal  Plain — similar  to  lowlands  of  Scotland — attracted 
Scotch  settlers. 

4.  Piedmont — similar  to  North  Germany — attracted  German 
settlers. 

5.  Desire  for  better  lands  on  the  frontier  attracted  settlers 
from  various  social  groups  in  the  East  and  hastened  amal- 
gamation in  the  West. 

II.  Thought  and  Customs  Moulded  by  Geography 

1.  Coastal  Plain  suitable  for  large  farms — feudal  system  ap- 
plicable. 

2.  Piedmont  and  West  adapted  to  small  farms  and  more  di- 
versified agricultural  pursuits. 

HI.  Geographic  Influences  During  the  Revolution 
1.   Inaccessibility  by  sea  kept  out  the  British. 


*State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A  Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  of  the  North 
Carolina  Public  Schools.    Raleigli,  1935. 
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2.  Sparse  population  did  not  encourage  cooperation — gave 
rise  to  the  Regulator  Movement. 

3.  Isolation  prompted  independence. 

4.  Troop  movements  largely  confined  to  natural  highways. 

IV.  From  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War 

1.  In  agricultural  interests  the  Coastal  Plain  opposed  the 
Piedmont. 

2.  Invention  of  cotton  gin  and  rise  of  large  plantations  and 
large  fortunes  in  the  East. 

3.  Exhaustion  of  land  in  East  and  exodus  of  farmers  to  fresh 
lands  to  the  West. 

V.  The  Civil  War  Period 

1.  Industrial  and  commercial  activity  a  minor  phase  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  State  at  this  time. 

2.  Agricultural  interests  paramount;  over  160  million  dollar 
investment  in  slaves. 

3.  Agricultural  system  based  on  production  of  crops  by  slave 
labor. 

VI.  Reconstruction  Period 

1.  Resources  undeveloped  due  to  lack  of  funds  resulting  from 
collapse  of  Confederate  financial  structure. 

2.  Economic  system  upset  through  loss  of  money,  property, 
and  slaves. 

3.  Human  resources  diminished  by  war  casualties. 

VII.  Modern  North  Carolina  a  Result  of  Effective  Use  of 
Natural  and  Human  Resources 

1.  Collapse  of  agricultural  system  through  abolition  of  slav- 
ery— necessity  for  new  ways  of  using  resources. 

2.  Introduction  of  manufacturing  about  1880. 

3.  Plentiful  labor  from  farms. 

4.  Development  of  water  power  resources  encourages  indus- 
try. 

5.  Development  of  furniture  industry  provides  market  for 
lumber  and  labor. 

6.  Tobacco  and  cotton  industries  thrive  on  adaptable  labor 
and  proximity  to  sources  of  raw  materials. 

7.  Decentralization  of  power  resources  and  human  resources 
offer  unique  opportunity  to  industries. 

8.  Contemporary  problems  largely  occasioned  by  attempts  to 
make  better  adaptations  to  a  variety  of  environmental  in- 
fluences. 

9.  Effective  use  of  the  wide  range  of  natural  resources — pos- 
sibilities for  further  development  as  a  "balanced  state." 

References : 

State-adopted  free  basal  texts  and  material  selected  from  Chapter  V  of  this 
bulletin. 
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GRADE  VI 

For  a  number  of  years  the  major  course  in  the  history  of  North 
Carohna  was  placed  in  the  sixth  grade.  In  preparing  the  1935 
Study  in  Curriculum  Problems  (Publication  189)  the  committee 
on  the  social  studies  examined  the  total  program  for  the  sixth 
grade  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  curriculum  at  this 
level  was  too  crowded  to  permit  a  full  treatment  of  North  Caro- 
lina history  and  recommended  a  change  to  the  fifth  grade.* 
Many  schools  have  already  made  this  change,  and  others  con- 
template making  it  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  provide  sufficient 
material  suitable  for  fifth  grade  children.  A  change  to  the  fifth 
grade,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  study  of  North  Carolina 
is  to  be  neglected  in  the  sixth  grade.  With  the  historical  back- 
ground established  in  the  fifth  grade  children  should  be  ready  to 
extend  the  scope  of  their  study  of  the  State  and  develop  more 
fully  certain  phases  touched  lightly  in  earlier  years. 

The  total  sixth  grade  social  studies  program  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  Europe.  Free  basal  texts  are  supplied  for  European 
geography  and  European  history.  It  seems  appropriate,  there- 
fore, to  consider  European  contributions  to  North  Carolina  life 
in  this  grade.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  cultural 
developments — how  the  government,  thought  and  customs  of  the 
people  have  been  affected  by  European  beginnings  and  the  way 
North  Carolinians  have  adapted  European  ideas  and  developed 
new  ideas  for  changed  conditions  in  a  new  world.  Development 
of  the  North  Carolina  phase  of  this  social  science  course  might 
take  place  concurrently  with  the  development  of  units  of  study 
treating  European  history  and  geography.  A  suitable  plan,  how- 
ever, is  the  development  of  a  separate  unit  on  North  Carolina 
after  the  class  has  had  experiences  in  centers  of  interest  directly 
concerned  with  European  problems.  Considerations  at  such  a 
point  allows  development  of  European  backgrounds  and  also 
furnishes  an  excellent  means  of  relating  that  background  to  the 
immediate  life  of  the  child.  To  establish  this  relation  and  to 
touch  on  some  of  the  cultural  phases  usually  slighted,  a  unit  of 
study  covering  a  period  of  approximately  two  months  seems 
necessary.  Due  to  the  fact  that  sixth  grade  teachers  in  the  past 
have  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  teaching  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  State,  little  time  has  been  available  for  ex- 
perimental work  along  this  specific  line.  The  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  recognizes  the  need  for  experimental  work 


*See  Publication  189,  pp.  209-213. 
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in  this  field  and  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  with 
any  one  interested  in  developing  illustrative  teaching  units  of 
this  nature. 

The  following  brief  suggestions  may  call  to  mind  some  of  the 
possibilities  afforded  in  the  total  sixth  grade  social  studies  pro- 
gram in  relation  to  the  study  of  North  Carolina. 

OLD  WORLD  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  LIFE  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

I.  Farming 

1.  Seeds  and  plants  from  the  old  world. 

2.  Domesticated  animals  introduced  into  North  Carolina. 

3.  Methods  of  farming. 

4.  Indian  contributions  to  European  civilization. 

II.  Industries 

1.  Arts  and  handicrafts  in  the  early  homes. 

2.  Later  development  of  the  factory  system. 

3.  Early  importation  of  manufactured  goods.    The  effect  of 
the  trade  laws  and  navigation  acts. 

4.  The  European  guild  system  and  the  adaptation  to  condi- 
tions in  North  Carolina. 

III.  Trade  and  Commerce 

1.  Monetary  system:    English  and  Spanish  coin  and  notes — 
introduction  of  the  decimal  dollar  system. 

2.  Business  practices :    Rise  of  the  capitalistic  system. 

IV.  Transportation 

1.  Road  building — influence  of  Rome,  England,  and  other 
countries  on  roads. 

2.  Horses  and  vehicles — importations  and  necessary  adapta- 
tions. 

3.  Boats. 

4.  Canals. 

V.  Home  Life 

1.  Customs  and  habits — differences  among  English,  Scotch, 
and  German  settlers  in  North  Carolina. 

2.  Housing  and  types  of  houses — effect  of  pre-conceived  no- 
tions of  nationalities. 

VI.  Government 

1.  English  governmental  practices. 

2.  Experiments  and  adaptations  in  colonial  North  Carolina: 
self  government,  representation,  democracy. 

3.  Monumental  importance  of  American  contributions. 

VII.  Laws 

1.  Hebrew  contributions — the  Ten  Commandments. 

2.  Roman  contributions. 

3.  English  contributions. 
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VIII.  Protection  of  Life  and  Health 

1.  European  knowledge  of  medicine  and  lack  of  science  in 
early  practice. 

2.  European  weapons. 

3.  Old  world  systems  of  forts. 

4.  Failure  of  open-field  methods  of  warfare;  necessity  for 
adopting  Indian  tactics. 

5.  Development  of  pioneering. 

IX.  Religion 

1.  Contribution  of  the  Hebrews. 

2.  The  Christian  religion  and  the  European  reformation. 

3.  Sects  and  denominations  of  European  origin. 

X.  Literature  and  Music 

1.  English  literature  predominant. 

2.  Effect  on  thought,  attitudes  and  habits  of  early  North  Caro- 
linians. 

3.  European  songs. 

4.  Development  of  American  folk  songs  and  plays. 

XI.  Architecture 

1.  Greek  and  Roman  influences. 

2.  Gothic  influences. 

3.  Development  of  American  style. 

XII.  Education 

1.  Connection  between  school  and  church. 

2.  Classical  curriculum  from  17th  century  England. 

3.  Education  in  the  home  and  by  private  tutors. 

4.  Development  of  a  system  of  free  schools. 

XIII.  Recreation 

1.  Games,  dances,  parties. 

2.  American  innovations — husking  and  quilting  bees. 

XIV.  Population 

1.  Race  elements  in  North  Carolina's  population. 

2.  Places  of  settlement  of  various  nationalities. 

3.  Characteristics  of  English,  Scotch,  Scotch-Irish,  German, 
Swiss,  French,  and  Negro  settlers. 

4.  Characteristics  still  dominant  in  North  Carolinians. 

References : 

For  the  pupil:  One  of  the  free  basal  history  texts  for  sixth  grade,  Smith's 
Our  Beginnings  in  Europe  and  America,  presents  material 
suitable  for  correlation  with  a  study  of  Old  World  contribu- 
tions to  North  Carolina.  Among  other  titles  helpful  in  the 
total  sixth  grade  program  are: 

Andrews.    Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from  Long  Ago  to  Now.  Ginn. 

Bachman.    Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions.  American. 

Bonser.    How  the  Early  Hebrews  Lived  and  Learned.  Macmillan. 

Chapman.    Stories  of  Our  European  Forefathers.  Houghton. 
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Coffman.    New  World  Settlement.    F.  A.  Owen. 
Coulcomb.    What  Europe  Gave  to  America.  Scribners. 
Dearborn.    How  the  Indians  Lived.  Ginn. 
Deming.    Indian  Life.  Laidlaw. 
Hall.    Our  Ancestors  in  Europe.  Silver. 
Kelty.    The  Old  World  Beginnings  of  America.  Ginn. 
Riis.    Making  of  an  American.  Macmillan. 
Wells.    How  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past.  Macmillan. 
Woodburn  &  Moran.    Finders  and  Founders  of  the  New  World.  Long- 
mans. 

For  the  teacher:    See  Chapter  V  of  this  bulletin. 

GRADE  VII 

The  seventh  grade  study  of  North  Carolina  should  emphasize 
the  geography  of  the  State.  Basal  material  is  provided  in  the 
supplement  to  Southern  Lands,  the  State-adopted  geography  for 
the  seventh  grade.  In  developing  instructional  units,  however, 
it  is  suggested  that  provision  be  made  for  a  brief  review  of  the 
history  of  the  State.  Such  a  review  may  be  developed  as  a  center 
of  interest  in  the  study  of  American  History  which  takes  place 
in  this  grade.  This  procedure  makes  possible  the  completion  of 
a  two-cycle  plan  for  the  study  of  North  Carolina  similar  to  the 
two-cycle  plan  for  American  history  in  the  elementary  school. 

Throughout  the  major  courses  in  history  and  geography  in 
this  grade  teachers  should  seek  to  establish  relationships  between 
North  Carolina  and  other  places  studied.  Similar  geographic 
conditions  and  similar  movements  in  history  should  be  recognized 
and  interpreted;  contrasts  should  be  revealed  and  implications 
explained. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  North  Carolina's  part  in 
the  development  of  the  United  States. 

A  statement  of  desirable  outcomes  will  serve  as  an  indication 
of  the  lines  along  which  the  study  should  be  developed. 

I.  Major  Understandings 

1.  An  understanding  of  how  natural  environment  has  influ- 
enced the  settlement  of  the  State  and  determined  ways  of 
making  a  living. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  basic  factors  in  living  in  each  of 
the  human  use  regions  of  North  Carolina:  Tidewater, 
Western  Coastal  Plain,  Piedmont,  and  Carolina  Highlands. 

3.  A  concept  of  North  Carolina  as  a  State  of  economic  and 
geographic  contrasts  which  make  for  diversifications  of 
occupations  and  a  balanced  economy. 

4.  An  understanding  of  geographic  factors  which  make  North 
Carolina  a  State  of  small  towns  and  decentralized  industry. 
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5.  An  understanding  of  the  influence  of  cultural  elements  in 
the  development  of  the  State. 

II.  Abilities  and  Skills 

1.  To  read  and  interpret  maps  of  North  Carolina  showing 
such  features  as  topography,  political  subdivisions,  rain- 
fall, temperatures,  products,  populations,  manufacturing, 
and  other  information  which  can  be  shown  symbolically. 

2.  To  locate  the  physiographic  regions  on  an  uncaptioned 
map. 

3.  To  locate  centers  of  industry,  education,  agriculture,  and 
places  of  scenic  and  historic  interest. 

4.  To  locate  national  and  State  parks. 

5.  To  locate  arterial  routes  of  the  railways,  highways,  air- 
ways, and  waterways  of  the  State. 

6.  To  locate  the  State  institutions  of  charity,  correction,  and 
higher  learning. 

7.  To  trace  briefly  the  development  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture in  the  State. 

8.  To  describe  briefly  the  natural  resources  of  the  State. 

9.  To  describe  the  organization  and  function  of  contemporary 
government. 

III.  Appreciations  and  Attitudes 

1.  Appreciation  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  State. 

2.  Appreciation  of  natural  resources  and  scenic  beauty. 

3.  Realization  that  every  North  Carolinian  has  a  part  in  the 
development  of  the  State. 

References : 

See  Chapter  V  of  this  bulletin. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  study  of  North  Carolina  at  the  secondary  level  will  occur 
most  generally  in  connection  with  other  courses.  Taking  into 
account  the  pupils'  maturity  and  more  adequate  background  of 
academic  achievement,  treatment  of  North  Carolina  should  con- 
sider some  of  the  more  intricate  State  problems.  Several  of  the 
usual  high  school  courses  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  inclusion 
of  the  study  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  eighth  grade,  for  example, 
the  course  in  citizenship  may  include  a  study  of  State  govern- 
ment and  contemporary  social  and  economic  problems.  In  the 
tenth  grade  when  geography  is  offered  as  a  regular  course  much 
valuable  material  about  North  Carolina  may  be  correlated  with 
the  regular  work,  and  general  geographic  principles  may  be 
illustrated  with  specific  examples  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  tenth 
grade  an  opportunity  for  correlation  is  also  found  in  connection 
with  the  course  in  American  history.    In  the  eleventh  grade 
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course  in  Economics  pupils  should  devote  some  time  to  a  study 
of  the  economic  problems  of  the  State. 

In  high  schools  with  six  or  more  regular  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  a  regular  credit  course  may  be  offered,  preferably  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  grade.  A  regular  course  at  this  level  permits 
the  use  of  considerable  material  on  the  adult  level  and  offers  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  an  intensive  study  of  human  and 
natural  resources  of  the  State  and  its  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. The  accent  should  be  on  contemporary  problems  and 
should  help  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  organization  and  function 
of  State  government. 


Bayard  Wootten. 


ORTON 

The  most  attractive  of  all  the  old  colonial  estates  on  the  Cape 
Fear  is  Orton  Plantation,  originally  the  home  of  "King"  Roger 
Moore.  The  estate  consists  of  more  than  10,000  acres  lying  along 
the  southwest  border  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear  about  midway  be- 
tween Wilmington  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Situated  in  Bruns- 
wick County,  the  center  of  the  estate  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
site  of  the  old  town  of  Brunswick. 

The  house,  or  Hall,  was  built  in  1725  and  for  over  two  centuries 
has  withstood  the  vicissitudes  of  a  changing  social  and  economic 
order  and  the  continual  assault  of  the  elements.  Today  the 
mansion  stands  in  stately  grandeur  amid  moss-draped  live  oaks 
atop  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Cape  Fear  and  is  regarded  by  com- 
petent critics  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  colonial  architecture 
extant. 

About  a  mile  to  the  south  lie  remnants  of  the  ruins  of  Governor 
Tryon's  Russellborough  residence,  where  in  February,  1766,  oc- 
curred the  first  open  resistance  to  the  British  Stamp  Act  when  a 
group  of  armed  men  surrounded  the  palace  and  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  custodian  of  the  stamps. 

The  ruins  of  St.  Philip  Church,  built  about  1740,  are  located  on 
Orton  Plantation.  Although  the  roof  and  floor  have  succumbed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  weather,  the  solid  masonry  walls,  nearly 
three  feet  thick,  stand  almost  intact. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  UNITS  OF  WORK 

The  selection  of  units  actually  worked  out  in  class  to  illustrate 
the  principles  and  suggested  practices  set  forth  in  this  bulletin 
has  been  difficult.  The  three  accounts  presented  here  are  typical 
of  what  is  done  in  many  schools  in  which  children's  interests  have 
been  considered  and  subject  matter  and  experiences  have  been 
organized  into  large  units.  Further  development  and  refinement 
of  the  activity  process  and  a  more  effective  application  of  it  to 
the  study  of  North  Carolina  will  depend  on  professional  growth  of 
teachers  and  scientific  experimentation  in  curriculum  construc- 
tion and  teaching  procedures. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— IN  THE  PAST  AND  TODAY* 

I.  How  the  Unit  Originated 

All  the  work  that  we  have  done  in  our  fifth  grade  this  year  has 
been  centered  around  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  United 
States.  Into  this  study  we  have  introduced  the  following  large 
activities:  New  York  City;  The  Far  West;  The  History  of  Ma- 
chines; The  South  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  Present;  The  City 
of  Greensboro ;  and  North  Carolina.  It  was  from  the  study  of  the 
city  of  Greensboro  that  the  children  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
more  about  the  State  in  which  we  live. 

II.  Preparation  Made  by  the  Teacher 

My  residence  in  Charlotte,  Forest  City,  Henrietta,  Mars  Hill, 
Asheville,  Goldsboro,  Raleigh,  and  Greensboro  has  enabled  me  to 
become  acquainted  with  various  sections  of  North  Carolina. 
During  the  past  few  years  I  have  made  a  number  of  visits  to 
places  of  interest  throughout  the  State.  Among  these  were  a 
camping  trip  to  Piedmont  Springs,  a  trip  through  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  visits  to  Fort  Caswell,  Duke  University,  Chapel  Hill, 
Winston-Salem,  and  Alamance  Battleground. 

The  courses  in  Nature  Study,  Plant  Ecology,  Local  Flora, 
Botany,  and  Ornithology  which  I  took  at  the  Woman's  College  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  gave  me  a  widened  knowledge 
of  the  natural  environment  of  the  State.  A  course  in  Geology 
from  Columbia  University  last  summer  gave  me  a  background 
and  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  minerals  and  rocks  in  our 
State.   A  visit  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York 


*Unit  developed  in  the  fifth  grade,  Aycock  School,  Greensboro,  Margaret  Y.  Wall,  teacher. 
Spring,  1939. 
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last  summer  caused  me  to  realize  the  important  place  which 
North  Carolina  holds  in  the  variety  of  minerals  found  here. 

While  attending  the  State  Teachers  Meetings  in  Raleigh  for 
the  past  two  years,  I  have  collected  much  valuable  material  on 
North  Carolina.  This  past  spring  I  visited  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  the  State  Museum,  and  attended 
a  session  of  the  State  Legislature  in  Raleigh. 

As  specific  preparation  on  my  part  for  the  group's  study  of 
North  Carolina,  I  read  or  reviewed  these  books:  Discovering 
North  Carolina,  Nellie  Rowe;  Young  People's  History  of  North 
Carolina,  D.  Harvey  Hill;  The  Story  of  North  Carolina,  A.  M. 
Arnett;  A  Southerner  Discovers  the  South,  Jonathan  Daniels; 
The  Wasted  Land,  Gerald  W.  Johnson;  Stories  of  the  South, 
edited  by  Addison  Hibbard ;  and  The  Lost  Colony,  Paul  Green. 
I  had  previously  heard  Paul  Green  read  The  Lost  Colony. 

I  attended  the  fifth  Alumnae  Seminar  on  ''Southern  Writers'' 
at  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  on 
March  3  and  4,  1939.  I  also  spent  much  time  in  our  school  library 
and  in  the  city  library  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  available 
North  Carolina  materials.  I  then  examined  the  various  pamph- 
lets and  newspaper  clippings  which  I  had  collected. 

III.  Objectives 

1.  To  give  the  group  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

2.  To  learn  how  North  Carolina  came  to  be  what  it  is  today. 

3.  To  give  the  group  a  concept  of  the  variety  offered  by  the  State  in  climate, 
physical  features,  occupations,  educational  opportunities,  cultural  ad- 
vantages, and  places  for  play. 

4.  To  increase  the  appreciation  of  democracy  by  a  study  of  our  State  govern- 
ment. 

5.  To  take  care  of  individual  differences  in  the  class. 

6.  To  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to  develop  individual  talents  through 
the  arts,  music,  and  literature. 

7.  To  give  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  self-control,  responsibility, 
courtesy,  good  sportsmanship,  leadership,  initiative,  self-expression,  and 
cooperation. 

8.  To  encourage  conservation  of  natural  resources  of  our  State. 

IV.  Organization 

1.    Organization  of  the  class 

Since  the  class  had  already  used  the  plan  of  working  in  large 
and  small  groups  with  committee  chairmen,  we  decided  to  experi- 
ment with  more  individual  work  on  this  unit.  After  class  dis- 
cussion we  listed  some  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  find  out 
about  North  Carolina  just  as  we  had  done  previously  in  other 
units.  Each  child  was  then  given  an  outline  work  sheet,  and  we 
decided  that  each  should  work  at  his  own  rate  of  speed.  We 
decided  to  meet  each  day  to  have  the  work  discussed  and  special 
reports  made.   The  president  of  our  room  presided  at  these  dis- 
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cussions,  just  as  committee  chairmen  had  done  when  we  were 
organized  on  the  group  plan. 

2.  Organization  of  instructional  material 

The  outHne  work  sheet  mentioned  above  was  mimeographed 
and  given  to  each  child  as  a  help  in  the  study.  The  list  of  ques- 
tions which  the  group  made  up  was  also  used  as  a  guide. 

Each  child  had  a  copy  of  Discovering  North  Carolina,  by 
Rowe,  as  a  supplementary  reader. 

The  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  materials  from  our  school 
library  were  placed  in  a  cabinet  in  the  room.  We  used  our  round 
library  reading  table  for  especially  attractive  materials  brought 
into  the  room  by  either  children  or  teacher.  A  screen  made  of 
beaver  board  surrounded  this  library  corner  and  gave  it  a  bit  of 
privacy.  The  back  of  this  screen  was  used  as  a  bulletin  board 
for  newspaper  clippings.  Another  bulletin  board  was  made  at- 
tractive with  picture  post  cards  mounted  on  construction  paper. 

All  available  maps  were  borrowed  from  the  school  office  and 
the  library  and  placed  in  convenient  spots  in  the  room.  Our  set 
of  ten  North  Carolina  Social  Science  Maps  was  used  constantly. 
Other  maps  which  were  helpful  were:  a  large  political  map  of 
North  Carolina;  a  map  from  the  State  Highway  Department;  a 
map  showing  rural  mail  routes ;  and  the  many  small  maps  from 
a  book  on  waterways  in  North  Carolina. 

In  a  special  cabinet  we  arranged  an  exhibit  of  manufactured 
and  natural  products  of  North  Carolina.  Included  in  this  exhibit 
were  samples  of  clay,  brick,  and  piping  made  at  the  Pomona  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  materials  and  samples  from  the  Mojud  Hosiery 
Company,  pottery  from  Jugtown,  a  collection  of  things  made  by 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  woods  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  mineral 
collection  from  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

In  the  science  room  in  our  school  we  have  an  excellent  collection 
of  specimens  showing  the  natural  resources  of  the  State.  Among 
these  are  rocks  and  minerals  of  North  Carolina,  leaves  of  com- 
mon trees,  butterflies  and  moths,  birds'  nests,  and  a  few  bird 
skins.  This  room  is  open  to  the  group  at  any  time.  In  our  room 
we  have  a  table  aquarium  which  was  used  as  a  natural  habitat 
for  fish,  frogs,  salamanders,  and  snails  that  the  children  brought 
in. 

3.  Techniques  used 

The  first  period  in  the  morning  was  used  as  a  reference  and 
conference  period  for  the  group.  The  children  worked  individ- 
ually or  gathered  in  small  groups  to  discuss  their  problems.  All 
available  materials  were  used  by  the  group.  Many  of  the  children 
took  notebooks  and  pencils  and  went  in  to  the  library  to  find 
answers  to  their  questions  or  to  prepare  special  reports.  During 
this  period  I  helped  any  child  who  needed  individual  assistance 
either  in  finding  materials  or  in  solving  problems.  The  children 
liked  to  talk  over  with  me  discoveries  they  had  made. 
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After  this  period  the  class  met  for  a  discussion  and  report 
period.  Those  children  who  had  special  reports  usually  gave 
them  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  This  helped  to  stimulate 
the  group.  We  then  used  the  outline  as  a  guide  for  the  dis- 
cussion. Individuals  in  the  group  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  their  solutions  to  problems  and  to  check  on  their  individ- 
ual progress.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  work  for  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  planned. 

V.    Development  of  the  Unit 

The  class  began  the  study  of  North  Carolina  with  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  State.  At  first  the  children  became  familiar  with 
the  three  main  physical  divisions.  The  trips  which  some  of  the 
children  had  made  to  these  sections  helped  to  give  them  a  concept 
of  the  differences  in  these  physical  divisions. 

The  study  of  natural  resources  came  next.  The  group  became 
especially  interested  in  the  rivers  and  the  part  which  they  have 
played  in  the  development  of  industry  in  our  State.  We  followed 
the  newspaper  account  of  the  case  in  court  here  between  the 
citizens  of  Yadkin  County  and  High  Point  in  regard  to  the  build- 
ing of  another  dam  on  the  Yadkin  River,  and  thus  became  aware 
of  the  importance  of  water  power  in  North  Carolina. 

The  group  learned  to  identify  and  appreciate  many  of  the 
trees,  flowers,  birds,  and  fish  in  North  Carolina.  The  Greensboro 
Flower  Show  was  visited  with  keen  interest.  The  Science  Club 
in  our  school  made  many  field  trips  during  the  year,  and  those 
children  in  our  grade  who  were  members  of  the  Science  Club 
shared  their  experiences  with  the  whole  group.  As  a  result  the 
children  realized  more  keenly  than  ever  before  the  importance 
of  conservation  of  our  wild  flowers  and  birds. 

A  part  of  the  study  which  proved  most  delightful  was  the  work 
with  rocks  and  minerals.  The  Science  Club  gave  much  helpful 
information  along  this  line  also.  The  Story  of  the  Geologic  Mak- 
ing of  North  Carolina^  was  an  excellent  source  for  reference. 
From  this  study  the  group  learned  something  of  the  age  of  the 
earth,  the  time  that  it  takes  to  make  and  to  wear  down  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  how  certain  rocks  and  minerals  are 
formed.  We  also  learned  of  the  important  rank  that  North 
Carolina  holds  among  the  states  in  the  variety  of  minerals.  Then,, 
too,  we  ascertained  which  rocks  and  minerals  were  commercially 
valuable  now  and  which  ones  had  been  so  in  the  past. 

One  boy  in  the  class  who  had  visited  the  State  Museum  in 
Raleigh  was  asked  to  make  a  report  of  his  trip  to  the  group.  The 
boy's  father,  surprised  to  hear  that  his  son  had  to  make  a  report, 
asked  how  such  an  account  could  be  given  since  no  notes  had  been 
taken.  The  boy  replied,  "I'll  just  take  the  trip  over  in  my  mind 
as  I  talk  to  the  group,  and  I'll  remember  what  I  saw  as  I  ga 
along."  This  same  boy  said,  after  our  study  of  minerals  and 
rocks,  "The  first  of  the  year  I  thought  crystal  quartz  was  a  rare 
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rock,  but  now  I  know  that  it  is  quite  a  common  mineral  here  in 
North  Carolina/' 

A  girl  in  the  group  discovered  that  the  porch  columns  in  her 
home  were  made  of  a  rock  which  is  a  mixture  of  milky  quartz, 
siderite  (iron  ore) ,  and  clear  quartz  crystals.  Other  pupils  made 
similar  applications  of  knowledge  gained  in  the  study  to  situations 
in  their  daily  living. 

We  continued  our  study  by  finding  out  how  and  by  whom  our 
State  was  settled.  Children  became  vitally  interested  in  their 
own  forefathers  and  asked  if  their  names  were  Scotch,  German, 
or  what.  We  found  out  where  the  English,  Scotch,  Germans, 
Moravians,  Quakers,  and  Swiss  settled  and  what  each  group  con- 
tributed to  the  State. 

We  learned  why  immigrants  came  into  the  State  by  land — that 
is,  through  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  rather  than  by  the  coast 
as  might  have  been  expected.  We  studied  the  dangerous  nature 
of  our  coast  and  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
large,  deep  estuaries  that  could  be  used  as  harbors  for  ocean- 
going vessels. 

Our  next  big  topic  was  the  early  government  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Hill's  Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina  was 
valuable  in  this  part  of  our  unit.  The  group  learned  how  North 
Carolina  came  into  existence  under  the  king's  grant  to  the  Lords 
Proprietors  of  England,  how  it  suffered  under  the  king's  rule, 
and  how  it  finally  gained  independence  through  the  Revolutionary 
War.  We  saw  more  clearly  here  how  North  Carolina  had  played 
an  important  part  in  helping  to  create  the  United  States.  While 
we  were  studying  this  phase  of  North  Carolina,  a  group  of  our 
girls  read  ''Edenton  Tea  Party"  in  Old  Time  Stories  and  wrote 
a  short  play  from  the  story.  One  girl  directed  the  play,  which 
was  presented  in  costume  to  our  grade  and  the  other  fifth  grade 
in  our  school. 

At  this  period  in  our  study  quite  a  number  of  pupils  visited  the 
Guilford  Battleground.  All  of  the  group  became  conscious  of  the 
many  historical  places  in  and  around  Greensboro. 

Another  interesting  part  of  our  work  was  the  period  just  after 
the  Revolutionary  War  when  our  first  schools  were  established, 
the  first  railroads  were  built,  a  hospital  was  provided  for  the  in- 
sane, and  North  Carolina  enjoyed  a  general  period  of  growth. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War.  We  had  already  spent  so  much  time 
on  the  unit,  "The  Civil  War  and  the  South  Today",  that  we  merely 
reviewed  North  Carolina's  part  in  this  great  struggle.  However, 
from  such  a  review  we  understood  more  clearly  the  condition  in 
which  North  Carolina  was  left  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  a  study  of  Reconstruction  days,  we  took  up  a  brighter 
period  in  our  State's  development,  a  period  in  which  education 
began  to  have  an  awakening  under  such  men  as  Aycock,  Mclver, 
and  Alderman.  We  learned  how  public  education  developed,  how 
public  health  was  promoted,  and  how  good  roads  came  to  be. 

During  this  part  of  our  study  one  of  our  boys  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit,  with  his  father,  the  Supreme  Court  in  Raleigh. 
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A  vivid  description  of  a  day  spent  in  this  higher  court  room  led 
the  group  to  discuss  the  government  of  North  CaroHna.  This 
same  boy  also  visited  the  Capitol.  Although  the  Legislature  was 
not  in  session  at  the  time,  he  described  to  us  the  places  where 
our  laws  are  made.  Of  course  every  child  knew  of  Governor 
Hoey,  so  we  came  to  know  something  about  each  of  the  three 
departments  of  our  State  government. 

After  having  studied  our  State  from  a  geographical  and  his- 
torical standpoint,  we  were  anxious  to  find  out  more  about  how 
our  State  ranks  today  in  such  things  as  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, schools,  public  health,  resorts,  and  prominent  people. 

The  study  of  agriculture  in  North  Carolina  led  us  to  see  the 
variety  of  crops  produced  here,  even  on  one  farm.  We  learned 
that  in  contemporary  North  Carolina  people  were  not  depending 
upon  one  crop  so  much  as  in  the  past,  but  were  carrying  on  a  more 
diversified  farm  program.  One  child  in  the  group  who  took  a 
trip  from  Greensboro  to  Mount  Airy  made  this  statement  on  his 
return:  "I  played  a  game  while  we  rode  along  to  see  if  the 
people  up  there  grew  one  crop  or  more  than  one.  I  saw  they  had 
two  or  three  crops." 

The  group  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  many  products 
that  are  manufactured  in  this  State.  From  our  study  of  Greens- 
boro we  knew  something  of  textile  manufacturing,  but  we  did 
not  know  about  other  industries.  Three  children  visited,  with 
special  permission,  the  Mojud  Silk  Hosiery  Mill  here  in  Greens- 
boro. Their  report  to  the  class  was  illustrated  with  samples  from 
the  mill.  Another  child  visited  the  Pomona  Terra  Cotta  Company 
and  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  ceramic  industry.  The  group 
became  so  enthusiastic  about  seeing  where  products  were  made 
that  many  planned  to  visit  manufacturing  plants  during  the 
summer. 

We  followed  this  part  of  the  unit  with  a  study  of  ways  of  travel 
in  North  Carolina — both  old  and  new.  Several  children  had 
visited  Kill  Devil  Hill,  so  they  were  delighted  to  read  to  us  an 
article  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  about  the  recent  visit  of 
Orville  Wright  to  Kitty  Hawk.  This  article  prompted  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  development  of  air  commerce  in  which  comparisons 
were  made  with  earlier  methods  of  transportation. 

We  next  located  the  important  summer  and  winter  resorts. 
The  group  was  surprised  to  find  so  few  summer  resorts  in  the 
Piedmont  section  and  so  many  summer  resorts  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  mountains.  The  Sandhills  region  received  special 
attention,  and  the  group  showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  new  State 
Park  at  Fort  Caswell. 

Our  last  topic  was  prominent  North  Carolinians  and  the  part 
they  have  played  in  our  history.  In  this  we  included  artists, 
musicians,  educators,  and  authors.  We  included  North  Caro- 
linians by  birth  and  North  Carolinians  by  adoption. 

The  culmination  of  our  study  was  the  making  of  a  large  mural 
twenty-four  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide  on  which  we  tried  to 
depict  the  things  we  should  like  to  show  to  anyone  who  visited 
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our  State.  We  tried  to  place  the  various  things  in  their  correct 
place  geographically.  The  mural  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
just  as  our  State  is  naturally  divided.  In  the  East  we  depicted 
the  fort  at  Manteo,  the  Wright  plane,  a  lighthouse,  a  group  at  the 
beach,  the  State's  oldest  church  at  Bath,  the  tar  and  turpentine 
industry,  lumbering,  and  tobacco  and  peanut  growing.  As  we 
moved  from  east  to  west  we  came  to  the  Sandhills  section,  where 
sports  were  suggested  by  a  lady  playing  golf  and  a  man  riding 
horseback.  Moving  on  into  the  center  of  the  State,  we  showed 
the  Capitol  Building,  the  Duke  University  Chapel,  the  General 
Greene  Statue,  the  Cornwallis  Oak,  the  Dolly  Madison  Well,  cotton 
farming,  truck  farming,  the  furniture  industry,  schools,  a  granite 
quarry,  water  power,  and  a  textile  mill  and  worker.  In  the 
western  section  we  depicted  the  many  sports  of  the  tourists,  such 
as  horseback  riding,  tennis,  canoeing,  trout  fishing,  and  camping. 
In  the  far  western  part  of  our  State  we  showed  the  mountain 
crafts  of  spinning  and  weaving  and  the  Indians  on  the  Cherokee 
reservation.  At  the  proper  places  in  the  mural  we  put  the  native 
flowers  and  trees  found  in  the  various  sections  of  our  State.  This 
mural  was  done  in  tempera  paint.  Each  child  in  the  room  had 
some  part  in  its  making. 

The  following  are  activities  which  were  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  unit : 

1.  Scrap  books  were  made  by  individual  children. 

2.  Picture  maps  of  the  State  were  made. 

3.  Rocks  and  minerals  were  collected. 

4.  Salt  and  flour  maps  of  the  counties  and  river  basins  were  made. 

5.  A  play  about  the  Edenton  Tea  Party  was  written  and  produced. 

6.  A  visit  was  made  to  Miss  Arundel's  classroom  at  the  Woman's  College  to 
see  her  North  Carolina  collections. 

7.  Collections  of  leaves  were  made  and  preserved. 

8.  Letters  were  written  to  chambers  of  commerce  in  many  North  Carolina 
towns. 

9.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  New  Historical  Museum  in  Greensboro. 

VI.  Outcomes 

1.  A  sense  of  responsibility  that  each  member  of  the  group  developed  in 
sharing  what  he  knew  with  others. 

2.  A  broadened  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  North  Carolina. 

3.  A  development  of  individual  children  through  the  media  of  art,  language, 
and  music. 

4.  A  more  accurate  concept  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  State  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  conserving  them. 

5.  A  development  of  skill  in  using  the  library  to  get  information. 

6.  A  definite  concept  of  the  three  physical  divisions  in  North  Carolina. 

7.  An  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the  immediate  environment. 
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Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Sunday,  June  26,  1938. 

e.  McAllister,  A.  W.    "The  Beautiful  Cornwallis  Oak",  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  October  28,  1939. 

f.  McClung,  A.  H.    "New  Vacation  Place  Developed  on  Coast",  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  October  28,  1939. 
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PAMPHLETS 

1.  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
Raleigh,  N.  C: 

a.  The  Balanced  State. 

b.  Common  Forest  Trees  of  North  Carolina. 

c.  Facts  about  North  Carolina. 

d.  Historical  Sketch  of  North  Carolina. 

e.  North  Carolina  Today — 

Birthplace  of  a  Nation. 
Fall  and  Winter. 
Opportunities — Agriculture. 
Picture  Story  of  Your  Vacation. 
Story  of  Tobacco. 

f.  North  Carolina  Today  and  Tomorrow. 

g.  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Conservation. 

h.  Points  of  Outstanding  Interest  in  North  Carolina. 

i.  Report  on  Water  Resources — 1937. 

j.    The  Story  of  Geologic  Making  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  North  Carolina  State  Museum: 

a.  Art  and  Archeology. 

b.  Forestry  Exhibits— Circular  39-2. 
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c.  Fossil  Whales  in  N.  C— Circular  38^9. 

d.  Information  Circular — Circular  38-2. 

e.  N.  C.  Gems— Stones— Circular  38-8. 

f.  Poisonous  Snakes  in  N.  C. 

g.  Skinning  a  Bird. 

h.  Whitetail  Deer. 


NORTH  CAROLINA— A  UNIT  THAT  PERMEATED  AN 
ENTIRE  SCHOOL* 

The  Setting 

This  study  of  North  Carohna  came  about  through  the  desire 
of  my  sixth  grade  pupils  to  know  more  about  our  State.  In  our 
reading  of  newspapers  and  in  our  discussions  of  present  day 
happenings  we  soon  realized  that  we  did  not  know  North  Carolina. 
This  led  us  to  seek  information,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  unit 
of  work  on  North  Carolina.  The  success  of  the  unit  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  were  eager  to  learn 
about  our  State. 

Our  reading  matter  about  North  Carolina  on  the  child's  level 
was  limited.  We  set  to  work  to  collect  all  available  materials 
and  information.  Before  our  study  ended  we  had  an  excellent 
collection  of  booklets  obtained  from  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  cities  of  the  State  and  from  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development.  Then  there  were  such  magazines  as  the  Caro- 
lina number  of  Nature,  the  D.  A.  R.  Magazine,  and  back  numbers 
of  the  National  Geographic,  as  well  as  The  State. 

An  opportunity  for  a  most  helpful  excursion  came  up  soon 
after  our  study  began.  Mr.  Vose  brought  the  Robert  Vose  Ex- 
hibition of  Paintings  from  Boston  to  the  Mint  Museum  in 
Charlotte.  The  boys  and  girls  read  about  this  in  the  Sunday 
paper.  Due  to  the  interest  of  our  class  in  art  throughout  the 
year,  this  exhibit  was  first  in  the  discussion  period  Monday 
morning.  The  possibility  of  a  trip  to  Charlotte  was  discussed, 
and  finally  it  was  decided  to  ask  parents  to  help  arrange  for 
transportation  to  the  exhibit.  Letters  were  written,  and  plans 
were  made.  The  art  exhibit  proved  very  helpful  to  the  class. 
Pupils  looked  for  Mr.  Daingerfield's  works  because  they  had  read 
about  him.  On  this  trip  we  visited  other  points  of  interest,  such 
as  the  public  library,  a  newspaper  plant,  and  a  broadcasting 
station.  The  children  also  had  the  experience  of  buying  their 
lunch  in  a  cafeteria.  They  came  home  with  information  of  this 
type :  the  week-day  and  Sunday  circulation  of  the  morning  paper, 


*Unit  developed  in  the  sixth  grade,  Frank  B.  John  School,  Salisbury.  Mary  E.  Wetraore, 
teacher. 
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the  number  of  books  in  the  pubhc  Hbrary,  and  the  prices  and 
history  of  many  pictures  in  the  Museum. 

School  Subjects  Emphasized 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  mention  briefly  some  things  which  were 
done  in  the  different  fields  of  work  during  this  study: 

I.  Reading 

There  were  such  activities  as  reading  the  newspapers  and  magazines  regularly. 
Reference  books  were  often  used. 

Literary  book  reviews  were  made  of  such  books  as  Little  Carolina  Bluehonnet, 
Jane  Hope,  and  The  Road  to  Carolina. 

ElHs  Credle's  books  were  enjoyed — Little  Jeemes  Henry,  Pig-o-Wee,  and  Down, 
Down,  the  Mountain. 

Poetry  written  by  North  Carolinians  was  read. 

II.  English 

A  play  was  written,  including  present  day  facts  about  North  Carolina  not  in 
pageant. 

We  learned  to  write  business  letters. 
Paragraphs  were  written. 

Articles  for  the  school  newspaper  and  the  local  daily  paper  were  written. 
Poetry  was  composed. 

Thank-you  notes  to  parents  and  other  interested  friends  were  written. 
Invitations  were  printed. 

An  historical  pageant  (to  be  mentioned  later)  was  an  outstanding  activity. 

III.  Music 

Interest  in  opera  stars  and  Metropolitan  broadcasts  led  us  to  find  Norman 
Cordon  and  Lucielle  Browning,  two  North  Carolinians,  who  sing  in  the  Metro- 
politan.   We  listened  to  them  by  radio  on  certain  Saturday  afternoons. 

Original  words  were  written  for  songs  which  we  used  in  our  parent's  program. 

We  became  familiar  with  the  State  songs. 

We  read  about  present  day  composers  in  North  Carolina. 

We  prepared  a  music  composition,  "Playing  in  Carolina  Sunshine." 

IV.  Art 

A  large  product  map  of  North  Carolina  was  drawn. 

Many  scenes  characteristic  of  North  Carolina  were  painted. 

A  large  scenery  drop  for  the  play  showing  a  cotton  farm  in  Carohna  was  made. 

Prints  of  North  Carolina  flowers  were  painted. 

Covers  for  booklets  were  designed. 

Programs  were  designed. 

Pottery  was  made  as  a  result  of  interest  and  study  of  pottery  made  in  our  State. 
North  Carolina  toasts  were  painted  and  framed.    One  of  these  was  presented 
to  our  library  at  a  program  for  parents. 

V.  Natural  Science 

Types  of  soil  were  studied. 

A  collection  and  study  of  minerals  was  made. 

We  became  familiar  with  trees  and  shrubs  of  North  Carolina. 

We  learned  something  of  the  great  work  of  conservation  in  North  Carolina. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  in  wild  flowers  was  shown.  Specimens  were  planted  in 
an  indoor  garden  around  a  fish  pool.  The  children  spent  much  time  naming, 
identifying,  and  watching  these  flowers  grow  and  bloom. 

VI.  Geography  and  History 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  map  work  carried  on.  We  used  our  geography  and 
history  charts  often  this  year. 
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A  study  of  leading  industries  led  us  to  such  experiences  as  planting  corn  and 
cotton. 

As  we  studied  the  history  of  North  Carolina  it  was  decided  to  write  a  pageant 
in  order  to  give  to  others  the  information  which  we  had  gained.  Our  choral 
speaking  during  the  year  and  our  interest  in  the  early  Greek  chorus  led  the  boys 
and  girls  to  suggest  that  we  have  a  verse  speaking  choir  to  tell  the  story  of  our 
pageant.  As  the  pageant  began  to  take  shape  a  great  deal  of  information  had  to 
be  checked  through  the  library.  This  necessitated  wider  reading.  As  we  studied 
and  read  we  put  the  most  important  facts  into  blank  verse.  The  boys  and  girls 
wrote  and  then  put  together  the  lines  they  liked  best. 

VII.  Arithmetic 

Many  problems  for  arithmetic  arose,  such  as:  mileage  on  trip,  cost  of  gas 
and  oil,  cost  of  lunches,  acreage  of  various  crops  in  North  Carolina,  average  yield 
per  acre,  cost  of  schools,  cost  of  costumes,  etc. 

VIII.  Spelling 

Many  new  words  were  added  to  our  vocabulary  and  studied  in  our  study  lists. 

The  Pageant 

It  was  soon  realized  that  we  needed  many  more  boys  and  girls 
than  were  in  our  sixth  grade  in  order  to  present  our  pageant. 
Two  other  sixth  grades  and  two  fifth  grades  had  begun  to  study 
North  Carolina.  It  was  suggested  that  we  ask  them  and  other 
grades  to  help  us.  It  was  time  to  start  planning  for  our  annual 
spring  festival.  When  others  decided  to  help,  we  agreed  that  the 
pageant  would  be  our  spring  festival  since  we  could  hope  to  do 
justice  to  only  one  event  at  a  time.  By  this  time  the  activity  had 
permeated  practically  the  entire  school.  All  grades  were  working 
cooperatively  in  the  project. 

Our  sixth  grade  continued  to  write  the  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina from  1583  to  the  present  time  with  the  future  of  our  State 
predicted.  This,  as  I  have  said,  was  written  in  blank  verse.  The 
Spirit  of  North  Carolina  was  to  tell  the  story,  assisted  by  a  verse 
speaking  choir. 

One  grade  that  was  interested  in  costuming  read  widely  in 
order  to  design  costumes  accurately  for  the  Greek  chorus  and  for 
the  early  settlers  of  our  State.  Measurements  for  costumes  had 
to  be  taken,  and  sketches  of  each  costume  for  each  child  had  to 
be  drawn  and  labeled.  Some  children  made  their  own  costumes. 
This  grade  did  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 

Stage  properties  were  planned  and  built  by  another  sixth  grade. 
These  boys  and  girls,  too,  read  widely  and  collected  pictures  in 
order  to  make  pieces  of  furniture  characteristic  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  used. 

One  fifth  grade  studying  North  Carolina  and  particularly  in- 
terested in  music  learned  a  great  deal  about  American  folk  songs, 
the  hymns,  and  plantation  melodies.  The  pupils  of  this  grade 
were  a  great  help  to  us.  Our  school  glee  club  was  also  ready  to 
help  and  supplied  the  songs  for  our  pageant.  The  high  school 
band  kindly  offered  its  services.  Throughout  the  pageant  it  was 
a  colorful  and  inspiring  note.  Six  or  eight  children  talented  in 
music  played  the  piano  accompaniments  for  the  folk  dances. 
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Another  sixth  grade  that  was  studying  North  CaroHna  and 
that  was  especially  interested  in  folk  dancing  contributed  an  im- 
portant part  to  our  pageant.  This  grade  helped  with  the  selection 
of  the  dances.  The  primary  grades  had  a  part  in  the  folk  dancing. 
In  many  of  our  former  spring  festivals  our  boys  felt  that  the 
dances  were  not  for  them.  On  this  occasion  the  boys  participated 
willingly,  particularly  enjoying  such  dances  as  the  Square  Dance, 
Buck  and  Wing,  and  the  Pirate's  Dance.  Three  hundred  thirty 
children  participated  in  this  culminating  program,  and  actually 
four  hundred  worked  with  it,  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
children  were  out  of  school  on  account  of  an  epidemic. 

It  was  felt  that  this  unit  of  work  did  not  end  with  the  children ; 
rather  we  are  sure  it  reached  out  into  our  community.  Parents 
and  friends  called  to  express  the  feeling  that  they  thought  it  a 
most  genuinely  educational  piece  of  work.  We  had  many  requests 
from  the  patrons  that  we  make  this  North  Carolina  pageant  an 
annual  spring  festival. 

During  the  performance  of  the  pageant  we  made  a  technicolor 
motion  picture  of  outstanding  parts  of  the  production.  Pictures 
and  articles  in  our  local  newspapers  gave  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  community  sensed  and  appreciated  the  value  of  our 
work. 

Bibliography 

A  large  part  of  the  following  material  is  adult  reading.  Of  course,  it  was  neces- 
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and  girls. 
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Kephart.    Our  Southern  Highlanders.    N.  Y.  Outing  Pub.  Co. 

Knight.    Our  State  Government.  Scott. 
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McCorkle.    Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State.  Heath. 

McNeill.    Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press. 

McNeill.    Songs  Merry  and  Sad.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press. 

Morley.    The  Carolina  Mountains.  Houghton. 

Mullen.    North  Carolina— Facts  to  Know.    Lassiter  Press,  Charlotte 

Odum.    Southern  Regions.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press. 
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Pugh.    Little  Carolina  Bluebonnet.  Crowell. 

Rolfe.    Our  National  Parks.  Sanborn. 

Rowe.    Discovering  North  Carolina.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press. 

Rumple.    Rowan  County.    Edwards  &  Broughton,  Raleigh. 

Shankle.    State — Names,  Flags,  Seals,  etc.    H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

Spencer.    North  Carolina  History.  American. 

Vance,    Human  Geography  of  the  South.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press. 

Wells.    Natural  Gardens  of  North  Carolina.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press. 

Biographies  of  Daniel  Boone: 

Britannica  Junior. 

Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia. 

Lands  and  Peoples,  Vol.  VI— Canada  and  the  United  States.. 
The  New  Human  Interest  Library,  Vol.  IV. 
The  World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets 

Agricultural  Review.    State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Gastonia  and  Gaston  County,  N.  C.    Kingsport  Press,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Life  and  Education  in  North  Carolina.    State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Nature  Magazine,  Carolina  Number,  May,  1931,  Vol,  17,  No.  5 

The  News  Letter.    The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Southern  Magazine,  North  Carolina  Number  (25c),  Vol.  II  No.  5. 

The  State.  Raleigh. 

State  School  Facts.    State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  Story  of  the  Geologic  Making  of  North  Carolina.    State  Dept.  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

Booklets,  newspapers,  maps,  etc.,  from  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  from  cities  all  over  the  State  were  very  helpful. 

Exhibits 

Blanket  Exhibit— Chatham  Blanket  Co.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Cotton  Exhibit — Cone  Mills,  Greensboro,  N  C. 

Rayon  Exhibit — American  Enka  Corp.,  Enka,  N.  C. 

Story  of  Hosiery — May  Hosiery  Mills,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

The  Story  of  Vicks — Vick  Chemical  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Thread  Exhibit— Lily  Mills  Co.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 


TALENTED  NORTH  CAROLINIANS— WRITERS, 
MUSICIANS,  AND  ARTISTS* 

I.    Why  the  Unit  Was  Selected 

The  unit  was  selected  in  order  to  have  the  children  learn  that 
North  Carolina  has  many  talented  people  today  who  are  makings 
North  Carolina  history.  The  immediate  occasion  was  to  comply 
with  a  request  from  the  children  who  asked,  when  we  were 
studying  WilHam  Gaston,  "Don't  we  have  any  smart  North  Caro- 
linians now?" 


*Unit  developed  in  the  sixth  grade,  Soutli  School,  Mooresville.    Cora  L.  Freeze,  teacher. 
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II.  Objectives  of  the  Unit 

1.  To  show  that  we  do  have  recent  and  present  day  Carolinians  who  are  real 
makers  of  North  Carolina  history. 

2.  To  create  and  stimulate  a  desire  to  watch  North  Carolina's  progress  from 
a  literary  and  artistic  standpoint. 

III.  Development  of  the  Unit 

The  question  having  arisen  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  any 
smart  North  Carolinians  or  real  makers  of  North  Carolina  his- 
tory at  the  present  time  started  the  investigation.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  class  who  had  read  Discovering  North  Carolina 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  A  current  event  about  Dr.  Robert 
D.  W.  Connor  being  appointed  archivist  for  the  United  States 
was  brought  to  class,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  post  such 
material  on  the  bulletin  board  for  the  rest  of  that  week.  We 
were  using  Makers  of  North  Carolina  History  as  a  supplemen- 
tary reader,  so  the  author's  new  position,  what  it  implied,  who 
might  fill  the  vacancy  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  etc., 
were  topics  for  discussion. 

Before  the  lists  of  writers,  musicians,  and  artists  were  put 
on  the  board,  children  were  asked  to  make  their  own  lists — to 
see  how  many  they  could  find  from  their  reading,  interviews, 
etc.  We  had  a  most  interesting  account  the  next  day.  Parents 
of  several  children  had  heard  Lamar  Stringfield's  orchestra ;  one 
pupil  reported  that  her  mother  had  seen  some  of  Elliott  Dainger- 
field's  pictures.  We  were  to  decide  the  next  day  who  could  give 
the  best  accounts  in  the  various  fields — writers,  musicians,  and 
artists.  Heretofore  there  had  been  only  one  copy  of  Discovering 
North  Carolina  available,  but  now  two  had  been  borrowed  from 
individuals  in  the  community  and  one  from  the  town  library. 
The  index  in  copies  of  The  Story  of  North  Carolina  was  being 
perused  diligently,  and  children's  lists  were  most  amazing  to  the 
teacher.  Afterwards  the  following  list  was  put  on  the  black- 
board : 

Writers  Musicians 
O.  Henry  Mrs.  Crosby  Adams 

John  Charles  McNeill  Lamar  Stringfield 

Wilbur  Daniel  Steele  Mrs.  Eichhorn  (Greensboro,  N.  C.) 

James  Boyd  Dr.  Chas.  G.  Vardell 

Thomas  Wolfe  Dr.  Wade  C.  Brown 

Gerald  W.  Johnson  Margaret  Stringfield 

Paul  Green 

R.  D.  W.  Connor  Artists 
Anne  Preston  Bridgers  Elliott  Daingerfield 

Olive  Tilford  Dargan  Mrs.  Bayard  Wootten 

Archibald  Henderson  Lenore  Henry 

Phillips  Russell  James  McLean 

Lula  Vollmer  Charles  Baskerville,  Jr. 

Spencer  Murphy  Mary  de  B.  Graves  Reese 

Struthers  Burt  Ellis  Arrington  Credle 

Ellis  Arrington  Credle  Jacques  Busbee 

At  the  language  period  business  letters  were  written  to  the 
University  Extension  Division,  the  North  Carolina  Library  Com- 
mission, The  State  magazine,  and  daily  newspapers,  requesting 
information.    Personal  letters  were  written  to  textbook  authors 
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and  a  number  of  the  artists  and  musicians.  The  repHes  from  the 
latter  created  much  interest,  and  their  letters  were  displayed  on 
the  bulletin  board  before  they  were  filed  for  permanent  use. 

For  a  more  intensive  study  the  children  divided  themselves 
into  three  groups,  each  having  a  chairman — one  to  collect  ma- 
terial on  writers,  one  on  musicians,  and  one  on  artists. 

Many  socialized  recitations  followed,  and  material  was  assem- 
bled from  many  sources.  A  number  of  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  on  0.  Henry  and  other  writers  were  brought  to  class. 
There  appeared  in  Sunday's  Charlotte  Observer  (April  28)  an 
article  stating  that  Tom  Wolfe's  new  book,  Of  Time  and  the 
River,  stood  fourth  in  sales  during  March.  Thirty  children  out 
of  forty-two  clipped  this  article  and  a  review  of  his  book  and 
brought  them  to  class  Monday  morning.  They  read  reviews 
which  criticized  the  book  adversely  as  well  as  favorably,  thus 
learning  that  people  disagree  in  their  opinions  on  many  literary 
productions.  An  effort  was  made  to  lead  the  children  to  have 
opinions  of  their  own  and  to  be  tolerant  of  other  people's  opin- 
ions. As  evidence  that  children  were  looking  at  periodicals  and 
that  the  teaching  was  effective,  a  child  reported  that  Mr.  Wolfe, 
who  was  then  in  England,  was  being  entertained  in  the  home  of 
Hugh  Walpole,  an  eminent  British  writer.  That  same  day^ 
another  child  brought  to  class  an  interesting  book  review  on 
James  Boyd's  new  book.  Roll  River. 

As  a  summary  to  the  unit  each  group  gave  a  program  depicting 
the  persons  studied  to  the  other  two  groups.  A  scrapbook  which 
included  all  clippings,  letters,  pictures,  etc.,  that  had  been  col- 
lected, was  made  and  given  to  the  school  library. 

IV.  Activities 

The  activities  that  were  participated  in  during  the  study  fell 
largely  in  the  Language  Arts  field.   They  were  as  follows : 

1.  Read  material  in  North  Carolina  supplementary  history  texts. 

2.  Listened  to  excerpts  from  the  biography  of  0.  Henry. 

3.  Read  short  stories  of  O.  Henry,  and  some  members  of  the  class  read 
Smith's  O.  Henry  Biography. 

4.  Listened  to  poems  by  John  Charles  McNeill. 

5.  Memorized  poems. 

6.  Read  newspaper  clippings  about  writers,  musicians,  and  artists. 

7.  Wrote  business  letters  to  various  sources,  requesting  material. 

8.  Wrote  personal  letters  to  several  authors  and  talented  people  in  North 
Carolina  and  "thank  you"  notes  for  their  replies  and  contributions. 

9.  Read  North  Carolina  poems. 

10.  Read  book  review  sections  of  daily  papers. 

11.  Read  replies  from  "Talented  People"  and  authors  and  filed  them  for 
permanent  use. 

12.  Each  group  kept  bulletin  board. 

13.  Children  interviewed  people  who  knew  artists. 

14.  Made  collection  of  Mrs.  Wootten's  pictures. 

15.  Gave  program  depicting  certain  personalities. 

16.  Made  scrapbook  for  library. 
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V.  Outcomes  (allowing  for  individual  differences  and  expressed  in  terms 
of) 

A.  Appreciations  and  Attitudes  • 

1.  Appreciation  of  cultural  values  in  art,  literature,  and  music. 

2.  Appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  literature,  and  music. 

3.  Appreciation  of  North  Carolina's  talent  in  art,  literature,  and  music. 

4.  Attitude  of  cooperation  with  committee  chairman  and  with  each  other. 

5.  An  inclination  to  search  for  information. 

6.  A  curiosity  about  prominent  people. 

7.  A  tolerance  of  other  people's  ideas  and  expressions. 

B.  Understandings 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  richness  in  creative  material  in  North  Carolina. 

2.  An  understanding  that  many  artistic  productions  grow  out  of  real  ex- 
perience. 

3.  An  understanding  that  any  worthwhile  product  requires  hard  work. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  cultural  as  contrasted  with  the 
utilitarian  values. 

C.  Abilities 

1.  An  ability  to  speak  before  a  group  with  more  ease  and  more  effectiveness. 

2.  An  ability  to  write  better  business  and  personal  letters. 

3.  An  ability  to  read  and  reproduce  what  is  read. 

4.  An  ability  to  find  information. 

D.  Habits 

1.  The  habit  of  reading  newspapers. 

2.  The  habit  of  collecting  and  preserving  important  data. 

3.  The  habit  of  seeking  information. 

4.  The  habit  of  assembling  and  organizing  materials. 

5.  The  habit  of  arranging  materials  in  an  orderly  manner. 

VI.  Evaluation 

1.  Aroused  a  permanent  interest  in  North  Carolina's  writers,  musicians,  and 
artists. 

2.  Stimulated  an  interest  and  desire  to  read  book  reviews  and  watch  for  new 
books  and  authors. 

3.  Stimulated  a  desire  to  look  at  contents  of  magazines  to  see  who  is  writing 
at  the  present  time. 

4.  Acquainted  children  with  the  names  of  periodicals  (Scribner's,  the  State, 
Forum,  Time,  Mentor,  etc.)  and  created  a  habit  of  watching  for  contribu- 
tions by  Carolinians. 

VII.  References  and  Materials  Used 

A.  By  Pupils 

Arnett.    The  Story  of  North  Carolina,    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press. 

Boyd.    Drums.  Scribner. 

Boyd.    Marching  On.    Grosset  &  Dunlap. 

Brooks.    North  Carolina  Poems.    N.  C.  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  1912. 

Connor.    Makers  of  North  Carolina  History.    Alfred  Williams,  Raleigh. 

McNeill.    Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press. 

O.  Henry.    Whirligigs  (The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief).    Doubleday,  1910. 

Rowe.    Discovering  North  Carolina.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press. 

The  State  magazine— Nov.  29,  1939;  Jan.  26,  1935;  Feb.  2,  1935;  Dec.  29, 

1939;  April  6,  1935. 
Other  magazines  and  daily  newspapers. 

B.  By  Teacher 

Clark.    Paul  Green.    Extension  Division,  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

Johnson.    Andrew  Jackson,  an  Epic  in  Homespun.    Minton,  Balch. 
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McNeill.    Songs  Merry  and  Sad.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press. 

Shepherd.    Cabins  in  the  Laurel.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press  (Photographs  by 

Bayard  Wootten — a  prominent  book  reviewer  said,  "Pictures  are  lyric") 
Smith.    0.  Henry  Bingraphy.  Doubleday. 

Wilson.    Backwoods  America.    Univ.  of  N.  C.  Press  (Photographs  by  Bayard 

Wootten) 
The  Mentor— August,  1928. 
Newspapers  and  old  periodicals. 

ADDITIONAL  UNITS 

Bateman,  Eva.    "Adapting  the  Course  of  Study  to  Large  Unit 
Work  in  History,"  North  Carolina  Education,  III:  337,  362- 
365,  April,  1937. 
A  unit  of  pioneer  life,  with  special  emphasis  on  North  Carolina. 

Bateman,  Eva.    ''An  Activity  Unit  on  the  Lost  Colony,"  North 
Carolina  Education,  IV:  184-186,  204,  February,  1938. 
A  unit  of  work  based  on  early  history  of  North  Carolina. 

Bond,  Adelaide.    'The  Early  History  of  Our  State,"  The  North 
Carolina  Teacher,  10 :  190,  239,  243,  March,  1934. 

An  account  of  a  sixth  grade  study  of  the  early  history  of  North  Carolina. 
Suggested  activities,  bibliography. 

Highfill,  Mattie  C.    "Discovering  North  Carolina,"  North  Caro- 
lina Education,  V :  269-270,  279,  April,  1939. 

A  playlet  presenting  information  about  the  three  major  physiographic 
regions  of  the  State. 

Neece,  Espie.    "State  Geography  Goes  Dramatic,"  The  North 
Carolina  Teacher,  10 :  169,  182,  February,  1934. 
A  sixth  grade  study  of  North  Carolina  built  up  from  15  topics,  chiefly 
geographic  in  nature.    Contains  original  play  written  by  a  pupil. 

Wahl,  Frances.    "Outstanding  Men  in  North  Carolina." 

A  mimeographed  account  of  a  unit  worked  out  by  the  seventh  grade 
of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College.  Apply  to  the  Division  of  Instruc- 
tional Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

Weeks,  Sylvia  Cherry.    "Industries,  Resorts,  and  Buildings  of 
North  Carolina." 

A  mimeographed  account  of  a  sixth  grade  unit  developed  in  the  West 
Edgecombe  School.  Apply  to  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 
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CAMPUS  SCENE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

This  typical  scene  on  the  beautiful  campus  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  shows  on  the  left  the  Old  Well, 
historic  spot  and  favorite  gathering  place  for  students  for  gene- 
rations. In  the  left  background  may  be  seen  a  portion  of  Old 
East,  oldest  state  university  dormitory.  The  corner  stone  for 
Old  East  was  laid  October  12,  1793.  Since  it  was  built  this  struc- 
ture has  sheltered  many  men  who  achieved  distinction  in  the  life 
of  the  State  and  nation.  On  the  right  is  South  Building,  the 
corner  stone  for  which  was  laid  in  1798.  The  building  was  not 
completed  until  1814,  when  funds  became  available  through  pri- 
vate subscriptions  and  an  earlier  lottery.  At  one  time  this 
building  sheltered  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  of  the  conquering 
Union  army.  A  few  feet  to  the  north  of  the  Old  Well  stands  the 
famous  Davie  poplar,  named  for  William  R.  Davie,  who  was 
instrumental  in  the  founding  of  the  University,  which  in  point 
of  service  is  the  oldest  state  university  in  America. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
MATERIALS 

Books 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  books  listed  herein  are  on  the  adult 
level ;  some  of  these,  however,  may  be  used  to  advantage  by  good 
readers  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  in  the  high  school. 
Prices  are  list  prices  unless  otherwise  indicated.  In  general, 
schools  may  obtain  discounts  from  all  publishers.  Titles  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (*)  may  be  borrowed  from  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Commission,  Raleigh.  The  only  charge  for  this  service 
is  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  Raleigh. 

In  preparing  this  list  only  titles  in  print  or  generally  available 
in  school  or  public  libraries  have  been  considered. 

1.  Books — Factual 

Albertson,  Catherine  S.    In  Ancient  Albemarle.*    Elizabeth  City.  1914. 
Out  of  print. 

A  collection  of  fifteen  stories  relating  to  the  Albemarle  region,  including 
accounts  of  the  first  Albemarle  Assembly,  the  Culpepper  Rebellion, 
the  piracy  of  Blackbeard,  and  the  happenings  in  various  communities 
during  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Albertson,  Catherine  S.  Legends  of  the  Dunes  of  Dare.*  Elizabeth  City. 
1914.    35^.    Apply  to  author. 

Stories  gathered  from  old  residents  of  Dare  County,  including  the 
Indian  legend  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  origin  of  such  names  as  Kill  Devil 
Hill,  Kitty  Hawk,  Jockey's  Ridge,  Nags  Head,  etc. 

Albertson,   Catherine   S.     Roanoke  Island  in  History  and  Legend.* 
Elizabeth  City.    1914.    50^.    Apply  to  author. 

Historical  and  legendary  account  of  the  first  English  attempts  at  settle- 
ment, the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare,  experiments  of  the  Wright  brothers, 
and  other  significant  events  which  took  place  on  and  around  Roanoke 
Island. 

Alford,  Lee  F.   (Editor).     The  North  Carolina  Year  Book.  Raleigh. 

News  and  Observer.    1939.  $1.00. 

Published  annually.  Directory  of  State  and  county  oflScials;  statistical 
data  on  property  valuation,  debts,  tax  rates,  agriculture,  industry, 
banking,  and  education. 

Allen,    William    C.      North    Carolina    History    Stories.*  Richmond. 
Johnson.    1901.  60^*. 

Simply  written  North  Carolina  history  stories  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
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Americana  Encyclopedia.    New  York.    Americana  Corporation.  1939. 

Contains  thirteen  pages  on  North  Carolina  with  maps,  pictures,  and 
tables. 

Arnett,  A.  M.,  and  Jackson,  W.  C.     The  Story  of  North  Carolina.* 
Chapel  Hill.    U.N.C.  Press.    1933.    80(J  to  schools. 

"List  of  suggested  readings":    pp.  485-488. 
State-adopted  high  school  textbook  for  supplementary  use. 

Ashe,  S.  A.     History  of  North  Carolina.*     Greensboro.     C.  L.  Van 
Noppen,    1908.    Out  of  print. 

A  North  Carolina  history  that  is  especially  valuable  to  research  students 
and  teachers. 

Beecher,    George.     Science   and   Change   in   Alamance   County  Life. 

Mimeographed.    1938. # 

A  collection  of  materials  gathered  as  a  part  of  a  study  of  the  educational 
resources  available  for  use  in  rural  environments  in  Alamance  County. 
Shows  how  science  and  mechanical  ingenuity  gradually  played  a  more 
important  part  in  bringing  about  changes  in  living  conditions. 

Beecher,  George.    Science  Studies  in  Alamance  County  Schools.  Mimeo- 
graphed.   1939. # 

Lists  environmental  materials  suitable  for  classroom  use  in  Alamance 
County.  Treats  soils,  plant  life,  insect  life,  and  suggests  science  pro- 
grams for  the  schools  of  Alamance  County. 

Beecher,   George.     Investigation  of  Local  Resources   for  the  Social 
Studies  in  Alamance  County.    Mimeographed.  1939.# 

A  compilation  of  materials  that  may  be  used  in  the  social  studies  program 
in  the  Alamance  County  Schools. 

Bloomquist,  H.  L.,  and  Costing,  H.  J.    Guide  to  Spring  and  Summer 
Flora  of  the  Piedmont  North  Carolina.    Durham.    Duke  University 
Press.    1936.  $1.00. 
A  useful  handbook  for  students  of  botany. 

Blythe,  Legette.    Marshall  Ney:    a  Dual  Life.    New  York.  Stackpole. 
1937.  $3.50. 

The  story  of  Napoleon's  marshal,  who  is  alleged  to  have  escaped  death 
and  settled  in  North  Carolina,  spending  his  last  years  as  a  school  teacher 
and  upon  his  death  being  interred  in  Rowan  County. 

Bowman,  Elizabeth  S.    Land  of  High  Horizons.    Kingsport.  Southern 
Publishers.    1938.  $2.50. 

Relates  to  the  people,  history,  geology,  legends,  traditions,  and  wild 
life  of  Smoky  Mountain  Region. 

Britannica  Jr.  Encyclopaedia.    New  York.     Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
Inc.  1937. 

Contains  three  pages  on  North  Carolina  with  map  and  pictures. 
Brooks,  E.  C.    Our  Dual  Government.  New  York.    Rand.   1924.  $1.00. 
Valuable  civics  and  history  material  for  fifth  grade  and  above. 


#Not  for  sale,  but  may  be  borrowed  by  teachers  interested  in  this  field.  Apply  to  Mr.  George 
Beecher,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Science,  Elon  College.    Send  postage. 
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Byrd,  William.  History  of  the  Dividing  Line  betwixt  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.*    Raleigh.    North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  1929. 

An  interesting  document  in  our  colonial  history,  describing  the  marking 
of  the  boundary  through  the  efforts  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
king  in  1728. 

Chamberlain,  Hope  S.  Old  Days  in  Chapel  HilL*  Chapel  Hill.  U.N.C. 
Press.    1926.  $3.50. 

Life  and  letters  of  Cornelia  P.  Spencer. 

Coker,  W.  C,  and  Totten,  H.  R.  Trees  of  the  Southeastern  States. 
Chapel  Hill.    U.N.C.  Press.    1936.  $2.00. 

Authentic  information  concerning  the  trees  of  North  Carolina  and 
other  states  of  the  Southeast.  Exceptionally  valuable  as  a  reference  in 
nature  study.  Describes  239  native  and  22  foreign  trees,  with  drawings 
of  typical  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.    Chicago.  Compton. 

Contains  six  pages  under  North  Carolina  with  map  and  illustrations. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.  Ante-Bellum  Builders  of  North  Carolina.*  Greens- 
boro.   Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  70^. 

A  discussion  of  the  development  of  government,  industry,  and  educa- 
tion in  the  State  during  the  period  1790-1840.  The  four  sections  of  the 
publication  discuss  in  order  the  parts  played  by  Archibald  D.  Murphy, 
David  L.  Swain,  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  and  John  M.  Morehead. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.  Makers  of  North  Carolina  History.*  Raleigh. 
Thompson  Pub.  Co.    1911.  72^. 

Biographies  of  important  North  Carolinians  to  date,  1911.    Origin  and 
names  of  the  counties.    List  of  Governors. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.  Race  Elements  in  the  White  Population  of  North 
Carolina.*  Greensboro.  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.    1920.  85^^. 

A  discussion  of  the  origin,  characteristics,  and  contributions  of  the 
various  racial  elements  in  the  North  Carolina  population. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.  Revolutionary  Leaders  of  North  Carolina.*  Greens- 
boro. Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  1916. 
70^ 

A  discussion  of  four  phases  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  and  the  parts 
played  by  John  Harvey,  Cornelius  Harnett,  Richard  Caswell,  and 
Samuel  Johnston. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.  Story  of  the  Old  North  State.*  Philadelphia.  Lippin- 
cott.    1906.  68^ 

Chronological  presentation — useful  from  fifth  grade  up. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  and  Poe,  Clarence.  The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Charles 
Brantley  Ay  cock.*    Chapel  Hill.    U.N.C.  Press.    1912.  $1.00. 

A  biographical  account  of  North  Carolina's  crusader  for  education, 
with  excerpts  from  his  speeches. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  Boyd,  W.  K.,  and  Hamilton,  J.  G.  de  R.  History  of 
North  Carolina.*  3  vols.  New  York.  Lewis  Pub.  Co.  1919.  Out 
of  print. 

A  very  complete  and  authoritative  treatment  of  the  history  of  the  State. 
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Conservation  and  Development  Department,  North  Ciarolina  Industrial 
Directory  and  Reference  Book.  Raleigh,  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,    1938.  $7.50, 

Description  of  industrial  resources  of  the  State  with  directory  of  estab- 
lishments.   Gives  important  facts  and  figures  for  each  county. 

Conservation  and  Development  Department,  North  Carolina:  Today 
and  Tomorrow.*     Raleigh,     Published  by  the  Department.  1936. 

A  description  of  the  State  with  special  sections  on  resources,  govern- 
ment, education,  welfare,  commerce,  and  transportation. 

Cooper,  William  A.  A  Portrayal  of  Negro  Life.  Durham.  Seeman. 
1936.  $1.00. 

Reproductions  of  27  paintings  by  the  author  with  biographical  accounts 
of  the  subjects. 

Creecy,  R.  B.  Grandfather's  Tales  of  North  Carolina  History.*  Raleigh. 
Edwards.    1901.    For  sale  by  the  State  Library,  Raleigh.  $2.50. 

A  collection  of  historical,  legendary,  and  biographical  stories  concerning 
North  Carolina.  Interesting,  but  difficult  reading  for  most  elementary 
school  children. 

Crittenden,   C.    C.     Commerce  of  North  Carolina,   1763-1789.  New 

Haven.    Yale  University  Press.    1936.  $2.50. 

A  description  of  the  chief  exports  and  imports,  routes  of  trade,  methods 
of  production,  and  ways  of  doing  business  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  Gives  a  good  picture  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  State  at  that  time. 

Crittenden,  C.  C,  and  Lacy,  Dan,  editors.  The  County  Records.*  3 
vols.  (Historical  Records  of  North  Carolina).  Published  by  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  1938. 

For  research  students,  A  reprint  of  pages  1-129  of  Volume  I  is  available 
in  separate  binding.  Free.  An  interesting  account  of  historical  records 
in  North  Carolina  with  a  good  description  of  the  North  Carolina  county. 

Cushman,  Rebecca.  Swing  Your  Mountain  Gal.*  Boston,  Houghton. 
1934,  $2.50. 

Sketches  of  life  in  the  southern  highlands. 

Daniels,  Jonathan.  A  Southerner  Discovers  the  South.  New  York, 
Macmillan.    1938.  $3.00. 

Description  and  travel  in  the  southeastern  states;  a  good  account  of 
conditions  in  the  industrial  belt  of  the  Piedmont  in  North  Carolina. 

Eaton,  Allen  Hendershott,     Handicrafts  of  the  Southern  Highlands. 
New  York.    Russell  Sage  Foundation.    1937.  $3.00. 
Valuable  reference  for  study  of  the  handicrafts  of  the  mountain-folk  of 
Western  North  Carolina. 

Green,  Charlotte  Hilton.  Birds  of  the  South.  Chapel  Hill.  U.N.C. 
Press.    1934.    To  schools,  $1.00. 

Valuable  material  for  use  in  a  unit  of  study  such  as  one  on  Birds  of 
North  Carohna. 

Green,  Charlotte  Hilton.  Trees  of  the  South.  Chapel  Hill.  U.N.C. 
Press.    1938.  $2.50. 

Useful  natural  science  material  especially  applicable  to  North  Carolina. 
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Green,  Paul.  The  Lost  Colony.  Chapel  Hill.  U.N.C.  Press.  1937.  To 
schools,  $1.00. 

A  dramatic  presentation  of  the  story  of  the  Lost  Colony.  Illustrated 
with  photographs  from  the  pageant  as  produced  at  Manteo  on  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare. 

Greenlee,  Mary  M.  Availability  and  Use  of  Environmental  Materials  in 
McDowell  County.  (Master's  thesis,  George  Peabody  College) .  1937. 
Available  from  Marion  Public  Library  through  inter-library  loan. 

Haywood,  Marshall  DeLancey.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Apply  N.C.E.A., 
Raleigh.  35^^. 

A  reprint  of  Mr.  Haywood's  address  at  Old  Fort  Raleigh,  August  19, 
1913. 

Hibbard,  Addison  (Editor).  Stories  of  the  South.  Chapel  Hill.  U.N.C. 
Press.    1931.  $1.00. 

Twenty-seven  stories  chosen  from  the  field  of  Southern  short  story 
literature. 

Hill,  D.  H.     Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina.*  Raleigh. 
Alfred  Williams.    1916.  70^. 
The  State-adopted  basal  textbook  for  sixth  grade. 

Hobbs,  S.  H.,  Jr.  North  Carolina:  Economic  and  Social.*  Chapel  Hill. 
U.N.C.  Press.  1930.  $1.50. 

An  excellent  presentation  of  economic  and  social  conditions  in  North 
Carolina.  Contains  maps,  tables,  diagrams.  References  at  end  of  each 
chapter. 

Hyman,  Mary  (Editor).  History  of  the  Historic  Town  of  Hillsboro. 
Hillsboro.    Orange  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.    1928.  50(1;. 

A  history  of  the  town  of  Hillsboro  written  by  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade 
in  the  Hillsboro  Public  School  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher  and 
supervisor. 

Hyman,  Mary,  and  Marks,  Sallie  B.  North  Carolina  Geography.  Sup- 
plement to  Southern  Lands.    New  York.    Silver,  1929.  71^^. 

State-adopted  textbook  for  use  in  seventh  grade.    Valuable  reference 
for  any  grade  studying  North  Carolina. 

Johnson,  C.  H.  North  Carolina  in  Rhyme.*  Winston-Salem.  Union 
Publishing  Co.  1911. 

North  Carolina  history  told  in  rhyme.    Grade  5  and  above. 
Johnson,  Gerald.    The  Wasted  Land.    Chapel  Hill.    U.N.C.  Press.  1938. 
$1.50. 

A  discussion  of  problems  facing  the  Southeastern  states. 
Johnson,  Guion  Griffis.     Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina — A  Social  His- 
tory.*   Chapel  Hill.    U.N.C.  Press.    1937.  $6.00. 

A  wealth  of  material  portraying  the  social  life  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  period  1800-1860. 
Kephart,  Horace.    Our  Southern  Highlanders.    New  York.    Outing  Pub- 
lishing Co.    1913.    Out  of  print. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  and  a  study  of 
life  among  the  mountaineers. 
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Knight,  Edgar  W.    Public  School  Education  in  North  Carolina.  New 
York.    Houghton.    1916.  $2.00. 

Shows  the  relation  between  social  and  economic  forces  and  educational 
development  and  how  the  ideals  of  a  people  are  reflected  in  their  school 
system. 

Knight,  Edgar  W.    Our  State  Government.    New  York.    Scott.  1926. 
80(f. 

An  elementary  text  in  government. 

Lawrence,  R.  C.  Here  in  Carolina.  Lumberton.  R.  C.  Lawrence. 
1939.  $3.00. 

A  collection  of  stories  and  articles  about  North  Carolina  and  famous 
North  Carolinians. 

Lawson,  John.  History  of  North  Carolina.  Richmond.  Garrett  and 
Massie.    1937.  $3.00. 

A  reprint  of  the  1714  edition.  Lawson's  account  of  his  journeys  in 
North  Carolina  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Gives  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  early  natural  history  and  customs  and  morals  of  the 
Indians.  Unsuitable  for  classroom  use,  but  an  excellent  reference  for 
teachers.    Contains  early  maps  and  drawings. 

Lefler,  H.  T.   (Editor).     North  Carolina  History,  Told  by  Contempo- 
raries.*   Chapel  Hill.    U.N.C.  Press.    1934.  $3.50. 
An  interesting  source  book  for  teachers  and  high  school  students. 

London,  H.  M.,  Legislative  Reference  Librarian.  North  Carolina 
Manual.  Raleigh.  North  Carolina  Legislative  Reference  Library. 
1939. 

Contains  official  register  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  officials; 
members  of  State  Boards  and  Commissions;  election  returns;  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  State  officials  and  members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mason,  R.  L.  The  Lure  of  the  Great  Smokies.*  Boston.  Houghton. 
1927.  $3.38. 

Description  and  travel  in  the  Smoky  Mountain  Region  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   Illustrations.  Maps. 

Matthews,  Etta  Lane.  Over  the  Blue  Wall.  Chapel  Hill.  U.N.C.  Press. 
1937.  $1.00. 

A  young  people's  narrative  history  covering  the  period  from  Ponce  de 
Leon  to  Washington.    North  Carolina  references  are  indexed. 

McCorkle,  Mrs.  Lutie  Andrews.  Old-Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North 
State.*    Boston.    Heath.    1903.  SOtj: 

History  stories  that  may  be  read  easily  by  pupils  in  the  fifth  grade  and 
above. 

Morley,  M.  W.  Carolina  Mountains.*  Boston.  Houghton.  1913.. 
$4.00. 

Description  and  travel  in  Western  North  Carolina — Chimney  Rock, 
Biltmore,  Cherokee  Indians,  Pisgah,  Mitchell,  Linville  Falls,  Blowing 
Rock,  Grandfather  Mountain,  etc. 
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Mullen,  John  M.  (Compiler).  Facts  to  Know  North  Carolina.*  Lin- 
colnton.  Mullen  Feature  Syndicate.  1937.  To  schools,  $1.00  each, 
or  80^  in  quantity. 

Questions  and  answers  on  North  Carolina.  Contains  lists  of  counties  and 
county  seats  with  information  concerning  their  history,  population, 
area,  etc. 

National  Park  Service.  Glimpses  of  the  National  Parks.  Washington. 
National  Park  Service,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
1934. 

Description  of  national  parks  with  discussion  of  their  history,  adminis- 
tration, and  use. 

National  Park  Service.  Great  Smoky  Mountains — North  Carolina- 
Tennessee.  Washington.  National  Park  Service,  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Free. 

One  of  a  series  of  booklets  on  National  Parks.  Contains  general  descrip- 
tion of  park  with  notes  concerning  special  features  for  education  and 
recreation. 

National  Park  Service.  The  National  Parks  Portfolio.  Washington. 
National  Park  Service,  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior. 
1931.  $1.00. 

Extensive  description  of  national  parks  and  monuments. 

Newbold,  N.  C.  (Editor).  Five  Distinguished  North  Carolina  Negro 
Educators.    Chapel  Hill.    U.N.C.  Press.    1939.  $1.00. 

Biographical  sketches  of  five  Negro  leaders:    S.  G.  Atkins,  James  B. 
Dudley,  Annie  W.  Holland,  P.  W.  Moore,  and  E.  E.  Smith. 

Noble,  M.  C.  S.  A  History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill.    U.N.C.  Press.    1930.  $3.00. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  development  of  public  education  in  the 
State  from  early  beginnings  to  1900. 

North  Carolina  Education  Association.  A  Century  of  Culture.  Raleigh. 
N.C.E.A.     1937.  50^*. 

An  historical  pageant  and  masque  commemorating  the  centennial  of 
public  education  in  North  Carolina. 

Quinn,  Vernon.     Picture  Map  Geography  of  the  United  States.  New 
York.    Frederick  A.  Stokes.    1931.  $2.50. 
Pictorial  map  and  descriptive  material  for  North  Carolina,  pp.  52-55. 

Richardson,  W.  H.    The  Government  of  North  Carolina.    Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska.   University  Pub.  Co.    1931.    Out  of  print. 
A  discussion  of  State  government  with  qualifications  and  duties  of 
officials. 

Rights,  D.  L.  A  Voyage  down  the  Yadkin-Peedee  River.*  Winston- 
Salem.    Winston  Printing  Co.  1929. 

An  account  of  a  voyage  down  the  Yadkin  from  North  Wilkesboro  to 
Georgetown  made  in  a  12-foot  rowboat. 
Rowe,  Nellie  M.    Discovering  North  Carolina.*     Chapel  Hill.  U.N.C. 
Press.    1933.  104. 

A  State-adopted  supplementary  reader  for  fifth  grade.  Treats  the  social 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  State's  development  and  contams  much 
helpful  information  concerning  modern  and  contemporary  North  Caro- 
linians. 
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Schaw,  Janet.    Journal  of  a  Lady  of  Quality.*    New  Haven.    Yale  Uni- 
versity Press.    1931.  $4.00. 

Description  and  travel  in  the  West  Indies  and  North  Carolina  in  colonial 
days. 

Seeman,  William.    Down  Goose  Creek.    New  York.    Fleming  H.  Revell. 
1931.  $2.50. 

A  ten-year-old  boy's  own  account  of  a  journey  by  stream  and  swamp 
from  the  Carolina  foothills  to  the  sea. 

Sheppard,  Mrs.  Muriel  Earley.    Cabins  in  the  Laurel.*     (With  illustra- 
tions by  Bayard  Wootten).   Chapel  Hill.   U.N.C.  Press.   1935.  $3.00. 

An  account  of  life  in  the  Toe  River  Valley  in  the  northwestern  North 
Carolina  mountain  region. 

Sherwood,  H.  N.    Makers  of  the  New  World.    Indianapolis.  Bobbs- 
Merrill.    1936.  69^ 

A  State-adopted  supplementary  reader  for  the  fifth  grade.  Contains 
chapters  relating  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Blackbeard. 

Sprunt,  James.    Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear.*  Wil- 
mington.   Le  Gwin  Bros.  1896. 

Stories  of  the  Wilmington  area. 

Wager,  Paul  W.    County  Government  in  North  Carolina.    Chapel  Hill. 
U.N.C.  Press.    1928.    Out  of  print. 

Analysis  of  county  systems  of  government  written  for  aid  to  teachers  of 
civics  and  government  in  our  public  schools. 

Wells,  B.  W.    Natural  Gardens  of  North  Carolina.    Chapel  Hill.  U.N.C. 
Press.    1932.  $3.50. 

A  description  of  the  flora  of  North  Carolina  in  all  sections,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  seacoast. 

Wetmore,  Mary  Emma'.     The  Making  of  North  Carolina.  Salisbury. 
Frank  B.  John  School.    1939.  50^?. 

A  pageant  on  the  making  of  North  Carolina,  written  and  produced  by 
sixth  grade  pupils. 

White,  Stewart  Edward.    Daniel  Boone,  Wilderness  Scout.    New  York. 
Allyn.    1926.  80^ 

Biographical  sketch  of  Daniel  Boone,  his  life  and  travels  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Kentucky,  etc.  Excellent  account  of  pioneer  life  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky.    For  seventh  grade  and  high  school. 

Willis,  C.  H.,  &  Saunders,  L.  S.     Those  Who  Dared.     Chapel  Hill. 
U.N.C.  Press.    1935.    To  schools,  60^f. 

American  history  stories  for  children  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

Wilson,    Charles    Marrow.      (Photographic    illustrations    by  Bayard 
Wootten).    Backwoods  America.    U.N.C.  Press.    1935.  $2.50. 

A  description  of  the  life  and  customs  of  rural  America.    Describes  life 
typical  of  much  of  rural  North  Carolina. 

World  Book  Encyclopedia.    Chicago.    Quarrie.  1938. 

Contains  16  pages  under  "North  Carolina",  including  map,  illustra- 
tions, charts,  and  tables. 
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WPA  Writers.    North  Carolina:  A  Guide  to  the  Old  North  State.  Chapel 
Hill.    U.N.C.  Press.    1939.  $2.50. 

A  comprehensive  historical,  economic,  social,  and  scenic  description  that 
covers  the  seacoast,  the  tobacco  and  cotton  country,  and  the  famous  re- 
creational areas  of  the  Great  Smokies.  About  100  photographs.  16 
maps.  Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment and  compiled  by  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  Books — Fiction 

Allee,  Marjorie.     Road  to  Carolina.     New  York,     Houghton.     193  2. 
$2.00. 

A  story  with  a  Civil  War  setting.    High  school. 

Boyd,  James.     Drums.     Illustrations  by  N.   C.  Wyeth.     New  York. 
Scribners.    1928.    Boys'  Edition,  $2.50. 

North  Carolina  in  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times.    High  school. 

Boyd,  James.    Marching  On.    New  York.    Grosset.    1927.  $1.00. 

A  Civil  War  story  concerning  the  son  of  a  poor  Southern  Farmer.  High 
school. 

Bridgers,  Ann  Preston,  and  Abbott,  George.    Coquette.    A  play  in  three 
acts.    New  York.    Longmans.    1928.  $2.00. 

Credle,  Ellis  A.    Across  the  Cotton  Patch.    New  York.    Thomas  Nelson. 

1935.  $1.50. 

Credle,  Ellis  A.     Down,  Down  the  Mountain.     New  York.  Thomas 
Nelson.    1934.  $2.00. 

Credle,  Ellis  A.     Little  Jeemes  Henry.     New  York.     Thomas  Nelson. 

1936.  $1.50. 

Credle,  Ellis  A.    Pig-o-Wee.    New  York.    Thomas  Nelson.  $1.00. 
Gray,  Elizabeth  Janet.    Jane  Hope.    New  York.    Viking.    1934.  $2.00. 

Life  at  Chapel  Hill  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  High 
school. 

Gray,  Elizabeth  Janet.    Meggy  Mcintosh.    Garden  City,  N.  Y,  Double- 
day.    1930.  $2.00. 

Flora  McDonald  and  other  Scotch  emigrants  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  Colonial  Period.    Grammar  grades  and  high  school. 

Green,  Paul.     In  the  Valley  and  other  Carolina  Plays.     New  York. 
Samuel  French.    1928.  $2.50. 

Harris,  Bernice  K.     Purslane.     Chapel  Hill.     U.N.C.   Press.  1939. 
$2.50. 

A  novel  portraying  life  in  a  rural  community  in  middle  Carolina  in  the 
early  nineteen  hundreds. 

Hughes,  Hatcher.    Hell  Bent  for  Heaven.    A  play  in  three  acts.  New 
York.    Samuel  French.    1924.  $1.50. 

Johnson,  Gerald  W.     By  Reason  of  Strength.     New  York.  Minton. 
1930.  $2.00. 

A  novel  with  a  Cape  Fear  setting. 
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Knox,  Rose  B.  Gray  Caps.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Doubleday.  1932. 
$2.00. 

Life  in  and  around  Raleigh  during  the  Civil  War.    High  school. 
Knox,  Rose  B.    Marty  and  Company.    Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Doubleday. 
1933.  $2.00. 

Life  on  a  modern  Carolina  farm.    Grammar  grades. 
Koch,  Frederick  H.     Carolina  Folk  Plays.     (3  series).     New  York. 
Henry  Holt.    1922,  1924,  1928.    Each  series,  $1.18. 

State-adopted  high  school  texts  for  supplementary  use  in  dramatics. 
Contain  North  Carolina  folk-plays,  some  by  North  Carolina  writers. 

McNeill,  John  Charles.  Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land.  Chapel  Hill.  U.N.C. 
Press.    1922.  $1.00. 

McNeill,  John  Charles.  Select  Prose  of  John  Charles  McNeill.  Edited 
by  J.  L.  Memory,  Wake  Forest.  J.  L.  Memory.  Mimeographed. 
1939.  $1.00. 

McNeill,  John  Charles.  Songs,  Merry  and  Sad.  Chapel  Hill.  U.N.C. 
Press.    1932.  $1.00. 

Oertel,  Theodore  Eugene.  Blackbeard's  Treasure.  A  tale  of  the  famous 
pirate,  Captain  Teach.    New  York.    Crowell.    1927.  $2.00. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson.  Two  Little  Confederates.  New  York.  Scrib- 
ner's.    1927.  $2.00. 

Pugh,  Mabel.    Little  Carolina  Bluebonnet.    New  York.    Crowell.  $1.50. 

Story  of  a  little  Carolina  girl  in  a  small  town.    Fourth  grade. 
Vollmer,  Lula.    Sun-up.    A  play  in  three  acts.    New  York.  Brentano's. 

1924.  $1.00. 

Magazines  and  Other  Periodicals 

Agricultural  Review.  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh.  Pub- 
lished twice  a  month.    Sent  free  to  citizens  upon  written  application 

Bulletin  of  the  Archeological  Society  of  North  Carolina.  Membership  in 
the  Society  (Dues  $1.00  a  year)  includes  subscription.  Apply  to  Guy 
B.  Johnson,  Secretary,  Chapel  Hill.  Contains  articles  on  archeology  of 
North  Carolina  with  special  emphasis  on  Indians. 

Education.  Issued  monthly,  September-May.  Official  publication  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh.  $2.00  per  year.  Cur- 
rent issues  and  back  numbers  contain  many  articles  on  North  Carolina. 

Health  Bulletin.  Published  monthly  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Raleigh.    Sent  free  to  any  citizen  of  the  State  upon  request. 

National  Geographic  Magazine.  May,  1926,  issue.  See  article  by  Melville 
Charters,  "Motor-Coaching  through  North  Carolina."  Illustrated.  This 
back  number  may  be  obtained  from  Abraham's  Book  Store,  141  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.    50 <^  a,  copy,  postpaid. 

Nature  Magazine.  May,  1931 — a  special  North  Carolina  issue.  May  be 
obtained  from  Abraham's  Book  Store,  141  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N  Y.    50^  a  copy,  postpaid. 
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News  Letter.  Published  bi-monthly  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  Ask  to  be  put  on  the  mailing 
list. 

Newspapers.  Sunday  editions  of  the  larger  newspapers  of  the  State  con- 
tain many  feature  articles  about  North  Carolina;  much  of  the  material 
is  suitable  for  filing  in  the  school's  pamphlet  file. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Review.  Published  quarterly  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission,  Raleigh.  To  members  of  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  $1.00  a  year;  non-members,  $2.00.  Each 
year  the  April  issue  contains  a  bibliography  of  books  dealing  with 
North  Carolina  or  by  North  Carolinians. 

Public  School  Bulletin.  Published  monthly  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Copies  will  be  sent  free  to  principals,  superin- 
tendents, and  libraries  upon  request  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Jobe,  Division  of  Pub- 
lications, State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

State  School  Facts.  Published  monthly  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Free.  Apply  to  Mr.  L.  H.  Jobe,  Division  of  Publications, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

The  Chat.  Bulletin  of  the  North  Carolina  Bird  Club.  Mimeographed, 
monthly  or  bi-monthly.  Club  membership  ($1.00  a  year)  includes  sub- 
scription. Apply  to  Mr.  John  H.  Grey,  editor,  1719  Park  Drive,  Raleigh. 
Contains  articles  on  birds  and  news  of  activities  by  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Bird  Club. 

The  State.  Published  by  Carl  Goerch,  308  Lawyers  Building,  Raleigh. 
Published  weekly.  Special  subscription  rates  to  schools:  one  year, 
$2.25;  nine  months,  $1.75;  eight  months,  $1.50.  Contains  current 
news  of  happenings  in  the  State  and  many  feature  articles  on  the 
history,  geography,  etc.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Touring.  Published  periodically  by  The  Southland  Tourist  Publishing  Co., 
Asheville.  25^  a  copy.  Vol.  5,  No.  1,  1938,  is  devoted  to  Western 
North  Carolina.    Maps.    Photographic  illustrations. 

ARTICLES  RELATING  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Atkins,  Emmett.  "North  Carolina,  a  Varied  Vacationland."  North  Carolina 
Education,  V:  309-316,  May,  1939. 

Illustrated  account  of  resort  resources  and  opportunities  for  recreation. 
Calendar  of  events. 

Bell,  Cecil.  "The  Smokies  Arrive".  North  Carolina  Education,  IV:  231,  268-269, 
March,  1938. 

An  account  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
as  a  National  Park. 

Derendinger,  Ernst.  "Famous  Mothers  in  Art".  The  North  Carolina  Teacher, 
10:  266-267,  280,  April-May,  1934. 

Includes  account  of  Whistler's  mother,  who  was  born  in  the  lower  Cape 
Fear  region. 

Dunnagan,  M.  R.  "Banking  in  North  Carolina".  North  Carolina  Education, 
III:  199-202,  224-225,  January,  1937. 

An  account  of  the  growth  of  the  banking  business  in  the  State. 
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Dunnagan,  M.  R.    "Electric  Power  Development  in  North  Carolina".  North 
ICarolina  Education,  III,  V3-76,  93-94,  October,  1936. 
History  of  electric  power  in  this  State. 

Dunnagan,  M.  R.    "The  Furniture  Industry  in  North  Carolina".    North  Carolina 
Education,  III:  287-291,  294-295,  March,  1937. 

Facts  and  figures  showing  how  North  Carolina  ranks  in  the  production 
of  wood  household  furniture. 

Dunnagan,  M.  R.    "Life  Insurance  in  North  Carolina".    North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion, III:  27-29,  September,  1936. 

The  development  of  the  life  insurance  business  in  North  Carolina. 

Dunnagan,  M.  R.    "The  Textile  Industry  in  North  Carolina"    North  Carolina 
Education,  III:  247-250,  267-270,  February,  1937. 

The  story  of  one  of  the  major  industrial  enterprises  of  the  State. 

Dunnagan,  M.  R.    "The  Tobacco  Industry  in  North  Carolina".    North  Carolina 
Education,  III:  115-118,  November,  1936. 

Story  of  North  Carolina's  most  important  money-producing  industry. 

Grimes,  Mrs.  Alice  Dugger.    "Archibald  De  Bow  Murphey".    North  Carolina 
Education,  II:  317,  351,  March,  1936. 

Biographical  sketch  of  the  "father  of  the  North  Carolina  public  school 
system". 

Grimes,  Mrs.  Alice  Dugger.    "Bartlett  Yancey,  1785-1828".    North  Carolina 
Education,  II:  434,  May,  1936. 

Sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  co-worker  of  Archibald  D.  Murphey. 

Grimes,  Mrs.  Alice  Dugger.  "Calvin  Henderson  Wiley".  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion, III:  197,  212,  January,  1937. 

A  brief  account  of  the  life  of  the  first  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction. 

Grimes,  Mrs    Alice  Dugger.    "David  Caldwell".    North  Carolina  Education, 
III:  20,  September,  1936. 

Sketch  of  the  life  of  David  Caldwell  and  establishment  of  the  famous 
"log  College". 

Grimes,  Mrs.  Alice  Dugger.  "David  Lowry  Swain".  North  Carolina  Education, 
III:  79,  84-85,  October,  1936. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  University  of 

North  Carolina. 

Koch,  Frederick  H.    "Centennial  Pageant  Making".    North  Carolina  Education, 
III:  125,  129,  November,  1936. 

Plans  for  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  public  school  education  in 
North  Carolina. 

Lemert,  Ben  F.    "Geographic  Influences  in  North  Carolina  History".  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review,  October,  1935. 

Discusses  geographic  influence^  in  settlement  of  various  regions  and 
use  of  natural  resources. 

North  Carolina  Education  Association.    North  Carolina  Education.  February, 
1936, 

Contains  23  articles  on  the  rise  and  development  of  education  in  North 
Carolina.  A  special  issue  of  the  magazine  in  commemoration  of  100 
years  of  public  education  in  the  State. 
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Russell,  Edith.  'The  Centennial  Pageant".  North  Carolina  Education,  III: 
324-326,  April,  1937. 

Story  of  the  pageant  and  names  of  the  cast  are  given. 

Walser,  R.  G.  "North  Carolina  Literature  for  English  Composition".  North 
Carolina  Education,  II:  379,  398,  April,  1936. 

Discusses  use  of  literature  by  North  Carolinians  as  a  motivating  force 
in  creative  writing.    Mentions  numerous  titles  by  North  Carolinians. 

Warren,  Jule  B.  "The  Cherokee  Indian  Pageant".  North  Carolina  Education, 
IV:  86-87,  November,  1937. 

Photographs  and  story  of  the  historical  pageant  produced  by  the  Indians 
of  Western  North  Carolina. 

Warren,  J.  B.  "Colleges'  Contribution  to  Public  Education  in  North  Carolina". 
North  Carolina  Education,  III:  335-336,  359-362,  April,  1937. 

Statement  of  what  the  various  colleges  of  the  State  have  done  for  public 
education. 

Pamphlets,  Leaflets,  and  Circulars 

Constitution  of  North  Carolina.  Raleigh.  Division  of  Publications,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Free. 

The  First  Voyage  Made  to  the  Coasts  of  America  by  Philip  Amadas  and 
Arthur  Barlowe.  (No.  1  of  Series  No.  1  of  the  North  Carolina  History 
Leaflets).    Raleigh.    North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Free. 

A  reprint  of  the  report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Geologic  Making  of  North  Carolina.  Raleigh.  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development.  Free. 

A  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  different  geologic  formations  and  their 
economic  value  to  the  State. 

Information  Circular.    Raleigh.    The  North  Carolina  State  Museum.  Free. 

A  circular  issued  periodically.    Each  issue  treats  some  special  topic  in 
North  Carolina,  such  as  minerals,  snakes,  etc. 

Legends  and  Locations  of  Highway  Markers.  Raleigh.  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission.  Free. 

Complete  list  of  markers,  giving  legend  and  location  of  each.  Illustrated. 

North  Carolina's  State  Museum.  Raleigh.  The  North  Carolina  State 
Museum.  Free. 

A  pamphlet  describing  the  activities  of  the  Museum  and  the  collections 
on  display. 

North  Carolina — The  Tar  Heel  State.  Raleigh.  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Free. 

A  leaflet  of  interesting  information  for  the  school  children  of  the  State. 
Contents:  1.  Origin  of  Nickname,  2.  Capital,  3.  Capitol,  4.  Motto, 
5.  Flower,  6.  Bird,  7.  Interesting  Facts,  8.  State  Flag,  9.  State  Song, 
10.  Toast,  11.  Seal.    Map  in  outline. 

Tar  Heel  Tales.    Raleigh.    North  Carolina  Historical  Commission.  Free. 

A  reprint  of  broadcasts  made  over  Radio  Station  WPTF  in  Raleigh 
during  March  and  April,  1938.  There  are  eight  leaflets  in  the  series 
as  follows: 
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No.  1.  Captured  by  the  Indians  (The  Experiences  of  Christopher 
de  Graff enried  and  John  Lawson) 

2.  The  CaroHna  Pirates  (Blackbeard,  Bonnet) 

3.  The  Moravian  Doctor  (Kalberlahn) 

4.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  and  the  Stamp  Act 

5.  The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge 

6.  Lafayette's  Visit  to  North  CaroHna 

7.  Old  Charley  (An  incident  of  the  Cherokee  Exile) 

8.  The  Founding  of  Dix  Hill 

Leaflets  from  Chambers  of  Commerce 


Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  following  cities  in  the  State  are  currently 
distributing  brochures  of  advertising  and  descriptive  literature: 


Asheville 

Asheboro 

Brevard 

Burlington 

Canton 

Charlotte 

Durham 

Edenton 

Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville 


1.  LIBRARIES 


Gastonia 

Goldsboro 

Greensboro 

Hendersonville 

Hickory 

High  Point 

Lenoir 

Manteo 

Marion 


Mooresville 

New  Bern 

Oxford 

Pinehurst 

Raleigh 

Reidsville 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Rockingham 

Roxboro 


Salisbury 

Southern  Pines 

Statesville 

Tarboro 

Thomasville 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem 


Materials  from  State  Agencies 


a.  State  Library  (Raleigh).  No  books  are  circulated.  A  wealth  of  material 
is  available  to  teachers  who  are  near  enough  to  visit  Raleigh  and  use  the 
material  in  the  library  reading  room. 

b.  North  Carolina  Library  Commission  (Raleigh)  The  Commission  circulates 
travelling  libraries  within  the  State  where  library  service  is  otherwise  un- 
available. Transportation  to  and  from  Raleigh  must  be  borne  by  the 
borrower.  A  limited  number  of  books  on  North  Carolina  may  be  obtained 
through  local  public  libraries  by  schools  which  make  request  and  pay  trans- 
portation charges  to  and  from  Raleigh. 

The  North  Carolina  Library  Commission  also  maintains  a  file  of  pam- 
phlets and  newspaper  clippings  relating  to  the  State.  The  topics  cover 
a  wide  range — from  early  history  to  present  day  activities.  The  articles 
may  be  borrowed  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  and  renewed  for  a  similar 
period.  As  very  little  can  be  duplicated  in  case  of  loss,  careful  handling 
is  essential.  The  only  expense  is  postage  to  and  from  Raleigh.  When 
requesting  pamphlet  material,  please  send  ten  cents  in  stamps;  any  extra 
postage  will  be  returned  in  the  package. 

c.  University  of  North  Carolina  Library  (Chapel  Hill).  The  North  Carolina 
room  in  the  University  library  contains  the  largest  collection  of  North 
Carolina  material  in  existence.  Books  are  circulated  primarily  to  regularly 
enrolled  students,  but  the  services  of  the  library  are  available  to  others. 
Whenever  possible  it  is  advisable  to  do  research  and  study  within  the 
library.  Limited  material  is  available  for  circulation  through  the  Universi- 
ty Extension  Library. 
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d.  North  Carolina  State  College  Library  (Raleigh).  The  library  will  lend 
material  on  agricultural  and  technical  subjects  which  is  not  available  from 
the  Library  Commission  and  the  University  Extension  Library.  Publica- 
tions of  the  N.  C.  Agricultural  Extension  Division  and  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Frank  H.  Jeter,  editor, 
Agricultural  Publications,  N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh. 

2.  state  departments,  commissions,  etc. 

Biennial  reports  and  other  publications  are  issued  by  various  State  agencies. 
Some  of  these  are  useful  in  the  study  of  certain  phases  of  North  Carolina  life. 
Teachers  interested  in  material  of  this  nature  should  write  directly  to  Raleigh 
to  the  department  from  which  information  is  desired.  Among  the  more 
significant  State  agencies  are: 

Department  of  Agriculture         State  Highway  and  Public 
State  Museum,  Department  Works  Commission 

of  Agriculture  State  Board  of  Health 

Department  of  Labor  Department  of  Conservation 

Department  of  Revenue  and  Development 

Highway  Safety  Division,  State  Board  of  Charities  and 

Department  of  Revenue  Public  Welfare 

N.  C.  Historical  Commission 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Maps  and  Charts 

DESK  OUTLINE  MAPS 

Political  North  Carolina.  83^  x  11  inches.  Indianapolis.  George  F.  Cram. 
Ic  each. 

Political  North  Carolina.  Identification  map  showing  township  boundaries 
and  names,  1931.  Neg.  25776-B.  lOK  x  16  inches.  Washington. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Free. 

Political  North  Carolina.  County  and  township  boundaries,  1931,  without 
names.  Neg.  25776-A.  10 3^  x  16  inches.  Washington.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Free. 

Political  North  Carolina.  Minor  Civil  Division  Series,  1930,  1934  (Census 
Bureau)  Scale  40  m.  =  2.5  in.  13.8  x  33.2  inches.  Washington.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents.  10c. 

JIG-SAW  PUZZLE  MAP 

North  Carolina,  1938.  Cut  by  counties.  13  x  25  inches.  Thomasville, 
N.  C.    R.  H.  Wilson.    $1.50  each;  special  prices  on  quantity  orders. 

LIBRARY  MAP 

Public  and  County  Libraries  in  North  Carolina.  9  x  17  inches.  Raleigh. 
North  Carolina  Library  Commission.  Free. 

NATURE  MAP 

A  Map  of  North  Carolina  for  Nature  Lovers.  Printed  in  colors;  illustrated; 
suitable  for  framing.  Published  by  the  Garden  Club  of  North  Carolina. 
Apply  to  Mrs.  H.  R.  Totten,  Chapel  Hill.  $2.00  each,  or  $1.60  each  in 
lots  of  twelve  or  more.  The  price  includes  a  manual  containing  several 
articles  by  prominent  North  Carolina  naturalists  and  writers  on  the  flora, 
fauna,  and  history  of  the  State. 
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POLITICAL  WALL  MAPS 

Maps  of  North  Carolina  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  accredited  schools: 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  Chicago— S132,  52"  x  26"— also  NC9-10-44"  x  64" 
A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Co.,  Chicago— U132,  52"  x  26" 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  New  York— Ranally,  40"  x  56" 
Weber  Costello  Co.,  Chicago  Heights— No.  St.  31,  60"  x  48" 

ROAD  MAPS 

Commercial  maps  of  North  Carolina  distributed  free  by  leading  service  sta- 
tions. The  one  currently  distributed  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  a 
pictorial  map  on  the  reverse  showing  places  of  historic  and  geographic 
interest. 

North  Carolina  Highways,  1939.  18  x  40  inches.  Printed  in  colors.  Shows 
highways,  waterways,  national  parks,  forests.  State  parks,  Indian  and 
military  reservations.  Reverse  has  North  Carolina  scenes  pictured  in 
colors.    Raleigh.    State  Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission.  Free. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  MAPS 

North  Carolina  Social  Science  Maps  (Edited  by  A.  R.  Newsome).  A  set  of  10 
wall  maps  for  classroom  use.  Chicago.  Denoyer-Geppert.  1938.  $22.00, 
mounted  on  tripod. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MAPS 

Raleigh.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.  Write  for  List  of 
Publications,  1938.  Note  section  on  maps,  pp.  25-26,  which  lists  North 
Carolina  maps  showing  various  features  such  as  physiographic  regions, 
mean  annual  temperatures,  rainfall,  drainage,  railroads,  mining  operations, 
etc.,  at  prices  ranging  from  10c  to  $1.00. 

CHARTS 

Organization   of   State   Government.    Raleigh.    Division   of  Publications,. 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    Free  to  teachers  of  civics. 
Origin  of  the  Counties  of  North  Carolina.    Shows  formation  of  counties  from 

earlier    political    subdivisions.    Winston-Salem.    J.    Hampton  Rich. 

Framed,  $1.25;  unframed,  50c. 

(A  companion  piece.  Counties  of  North  Carolina  and  Their  Historical  Back- 
ground, telling  how  each  county  got  its  name,  may  be  obtained  from  thfr 
same  source  at  the  same  price.) 


Bayard  Wootten. 


ST.  THOMAS  CHURCH 

Erected  in  Bath  in  1734  St.  Thomas  Church  is  the  oldest  church  building 
in  the  State.  This  quaint  structure  was  supposedly  constructed  of  bricks 
imported  from  England.  The  doors  are  handmade  and  pegged.  The 
wooden  pews  within  are  cut  by  hand  and  arranged  on  platforms  at  either 
side  of  the  church.  Underneath  the  floors  are  graves  of  early  settlers, 
interred  beneath  the  edifice  for  fear  of  Indian  raids.  On  the  altar  are 
silver  candelabra  presented  by  King  George  II  of  England.  A  church  bell 
given  by  Queen  Anne  still  calls  worshipers  to  service. 

Bath,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  was  incorporated  in  1705  and  num- 
bered among  its  early  inhabitants  Governor  Eden,  John  Lawson,  the  early 
historian  and  surveyor-general,  and  the  notorious  pirate,  Blackbeard. 
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STATISTICAL  DATA  AND  OTHER  FACTUAL  INFORMATION 
ABOUT  NORTH  CAROLINA* 


The  fall  line,  running  roughly  parallel  to  the  coast  through  Northampton, 
Halifax,  Warren,  Franklin,  Wake,  Lee,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Anson  counties, 
divides  the  State  into  two  approximately  equal  areas.  East  of  this  line  are  the 
Tidewater  and  Western  Coastal  Plain  areas;  west  of  the  line  are  the  Piedmont  and 
Mountain  areas.  The  Sandhills  area,  a  more  or  less  distinct  geographic  section 
of  probable  marine  origin,  extends  along  the  fall  line  from  Lee  County  into  South 
Carolina.    Approximate  areas: 

Tidewater   7,000,000  acres. 

Western  Coastal  Plain   7,000,000  acres. 

Piedmont  11,000,000  acres. 

Mountain   6,000,000  acres. 

Included  in  the  figures  above  is  the  Sandhills  area  of  about  1,000,000  acres, 
located  largely  in  the  Western  Coastal  Plain  area. 


Topographically  North  Carolina  is  a  vast  inclined  plane  extending  from  the 
crest  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  the  west  to  sea  level  in  the  east.  The 
transition  from  the  Mountain  region  to  the  Piedmont  is  somewhat  abrupt,  the 
drop  in  altitude  being  approximately  1,500  feet  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  miles. 
The  Piedmont  descends  gradually  toward  the  east,  having  an  average  elevation 
of  500  feet  in  the  central  portion.  The  coastal  plain  descends  gradually  to  the 
coast  at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  to  the  mile.    Representative  city  elevations: 


Area 


52,426  square  miles,  3,686  of  which  are  under  water. 
Total  land  area  in  acres:  31,490,560. 

Extreme  length,  east  to  west  

Extreme  width  :  

Average  width,  approximately.  

Frontage  on  Atlantic  Ocean,  approximately  

Rank  in  size  among  the  48  states  


.503  miles. 
.188  miles. 
.100  miles. 
.300  miles. 
.27th. 


Geogi'aphic  Divisions 


Elevations 


Waynesville.„. 

Asheville  

Morganton  

States  ville  

Greensboro.... 


Raleigh._. 
Tarboro.- 
Camden.. 


.2,637  feet 
.2,208  feet 
.1,181  feet 
.  925  feet 
839  feet 
,  362  feet 
52  feet 
10  feet 


*Sources  of  information :  Reports  and  otlier  publications  of  State  Departments,  U.  S. 
Census  Bureau,  and  Hobbs'  North  Carolina:   Economic  and  Social. 
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The  mountain  area  contains  many  peaks  more  than  6,000  feet  in  height,  includ- 
ing Mt.  Mitchell  (6,684  feet),  the  highest  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Forty-three  peaks  are  over  6,000  feet  high,  among  them: 


Clingman's  Dome   6,660  feet 

Mount  Guyot  6,636  feet 

Roan.„„  6,287  feet 

Amos  Piatt's  Balsam  6,278  feet 

Richland  Balsam  6,370  feet 

Reinhardt  6,106  feet 

Blackstock's  Knob  6,378  feet 

Black  Dome..  6,502  feet 

Deer  Mountain  6,233  feet 

Big  Craggy  6,068  feet 


There  are  82  peaks  between  5,000  and  6,000  feet,  among  them  Grandfather 
(5,964),  Pisgah  (5,749),  and  Wayah  Bald  (5,400). 

Climate 

Annual  mean  temperatures: 

Spring      Summer     Autumn      Winter  Year 


Coastal  Plain....  60  77  63  44  62 

Piedmont   59  77  60  42  60 

Mountain   54  71  56  38  55 

State   58  75  60  42  59 


Normal  average  rainfall  for  the  State:  50  inches.  Distribution  of  rainfall  by 
seasons:  Spring,  11.9  in.;  Summer,  16.9  in.;  Autumn,  9.7  in.;  Winter,  11.5. 
Factors  affecting  climate: 

(1)  Latitude:  34°  to  36°,  31'  north  (approximately  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean area). 

(2)  Altitude:  The  high  mountains  of  the  west  act  as  a  barrier  against  the 
cold  winds  from  the  northwest  and  protect  the  Piedmont  region  against  all  but  the 
more  severe  cold  waves.  The  high  altitude  of  Western  North  Carolina  makes 
this  region  cooler  in  summer  and  especially  attractive  as  a  resort  center. 

(3)  The  ocean:  Much  of  North  Carolina  juts  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  eastern  portion  is  tempered,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  by  the  more  constant  temperature  of  such  a  large  body  of 
water.  Pamlico,  Albemarle,  and  numerous  other  sounds  also  help  to  bring  cooler 
summer  weather  and  warmth  in  winter.  The  Gulf  Stream,  11  miles  off  Cape 
Hatteras  and  35  to  50  miles  off  shore  at  other  points,  probably  affects  land  tem- 
peratures to  some  extent,  although  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  southwest  or 
northeast. 

Population 


1890  1,617,949 

1930  -    3,170,276 

Rural  .2,360,429 

Urban  _   809,847 


1939  (Estimated)  3,492,000 


N.  C.  population  increase  1920-1930  23.88% 

National  increase,  same  period  16.10% 

Rank  among  the  48  states   12th 

Per  cent  of  population  classed  as  rural  (1930)_  74.45 

Per  cent  of  population  classed  as  urban  (1930)...  25.55 

Per  cent  of  white  population,  1930  ...70.49 


Major  racial  elements  composing  the  original  population: 

1.  Anglo-Saxon,  or  English  4.  German 

2.  Scotch  Highlanders  5.  Negro 

3.  Scotch-Irish  6.  Indian 
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Manufacturing 


Number  Average 

Industry                    of  No.  Wages  Value  of 

Establish-  Wage  Products 

ments  Earners 

1.  Chemicals  &  Allied 

Industries                             90  2,556    $    1,388,943  $  19,121,189 

II.  Clay,  Glass  and  Stone                39  1,171  606,179  2,327,923 

III.  Food  and  Allied  Products          567  5,781  4,729,429  56,369,603 

IV.  Leather  and  Leather  Goods....       9  1,069  793,444  9,018,419 
V.  Lumber  and  its 

Remanufacture                    699  28,881  22,288,447  65,770,012 

VI.  Metals  and  Metal  Products....    116  1,514  1,416,942  5,811,118 

VII.  Mine  and  Quarry  Products....  41  700  532,405  2,284,721 
VIII.  Paper  and  Printing 

Industry                             255  2,508  2,865,624  14,112,185 

IX.  Textile  and  Textile 

Products                             618    156,164     109,965,558  403,062,344 

X.  Tobacco  and  its  Products             4  15,842  11,376,979  463,280,743 

XI.  Miscellaneous  Products             194  13,303  11,440,793  70,819,576 

All  Industries  Total   2,632  229,534    $152,037,469  $1,114,977,871 

North  Carolina  ranks  first  in  the  nation  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  cotton 
textiles,  and  in  the  production  of  wooden  dining  room  and  bedroom  furniture. 

Agriculture 

Number  of  farms   300,967 

Total  farm  lands,  acres   24,685,250 

Acres  harvested..   5,965,547 

Total  value  of  farm  property  $622,718,510 

Value  of  crops  (1937)  $283,631,000 

Value  of  livestock,  including  poultry  $101,080,000 

Rank  of  North  Carolina  among  the  48  states  in 

(a)  Value  of  farm  crops._  5th 

(b)  Gross  agricultural  income  3rd 

(c)  Cash  income  from  agriculture  3rd 

Average  acres  per  farm  (1937)  82. 

Average  acres  harvested  per  farm  (1937)  19.8 

Major  cash  crops: 

1.  Tobacco   639,804  acres 

2.  Cotton._  1,077,075  acres 

3.  Corn  2,296,120  acres 

4.  Peanuts   234,369  acres 

Commercial  truck  farming  averages  approximately  275,000  acres  per  year. 
Peach,  apple,  and  pecan  trees  of  bearing  age  number  about  5,000,000. 

Forest  Resources 

In  1938  total  forest  land  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  18,343,000  acres,  or  about 
59%  of  the  total  land  area.  Only  five  states  have  larger  forest  areas  than  North 
Carolina.  Of  the  total  forest  land  the  State  owns  145,000  acres  and  the  federal 
government  some  million  and  a  half  acres.  Fire  protection  is  provided  for  about 
12  million  acres.    Total  uncut  virgin  timber  is  estimated  at  756,000  acres. 

Chief  commercial  species:  loblolly,  longleaf,  slash,  shortleaf,  and  pitch  pines; 
red,  white,  and  black  chestnut  oaks;  gum;  cypress;  hickory;  yellow  poplar;  locust; 
hemlock;  maple;  ash;  and  cedar. 


^Industrial  Directory  of  North  Carolina,  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
pp.  13-15.    1935  figures. 
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Mineral  Resources 

Average  annual  value  of  mineral  products — $7,500,000.  In  the  number  of 
native  minerals  the  State  ranks  first  in  the  Union,  289  species  and  sub-species  of 
minerals  having  been  identified.  The  State  usually  ranks  thirty-seventh  in  annual 
value  of  minerals  produced,  the  low  rank  being  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  large 
deposits  of  commercial  value  and  in  part  to  lack  of  development  of  known  deposits. 
The  State  leads  the  country  in  production  of  feldspar,  mica,  and  residual  white 
clays.  Granite  is  an  important  mineral,  the  State  containing  the  largest  open- 
face  granite  quarry  in  the  world.  Other  minerals  include  coal,  iron,  quartz,  gold, 
talc,  and  pyrophjdlite.  The  manufacture  of  ethyl-dibromide  from  sea  water  at 
Wilmington  is  a  comparatively  new  and  important  extractive  industry  in  the  State. 

Water  Resources 

An  average  annual  rainfall  of  50  inches  distributed  fairly  equally  throughout 
the  year  provides  an  abundance  of  surface  water  for  industrial,  municipal,  and 
domestic  use  and  makes  possible  the  State's  rank  near  the  top  among  the  states 
in  water  power  and  hydro-electric  development.  The  chemical  composition  of 
waters  from  most  sections  of  the  State  is  suitable  for  manufacturing  and  processing. 

Water  Power 

Rank  in  amount  of  hydro-electric  power  developed  4th 

Rank  in  total  electric  power  produced,  including  hydro, 

steam,  and  all  other  kinds  7th 

Electric  power  plants 


Hydro   52 

Steam   20 

Other  types   10 


Total   80 


The  total  installation  is  capable  of  producing  865,524  horse  power  by  water 
power  and  444,652  horse  power  by  steam. 

Fish  and  Oyster  Resources 

The  value  of  all  fish  annually  runs  around  33^  or  4  million  dollars  and  engages 
perhaps  15  to  20  thousand  persons.  The  annual  menhaden  (fatback)  catch  is 
worth  about  one  million  dollars,  while  food  fish,  shellfish,  shrimp,  etc.,  account 
for  the  balance. 

Total  species  of  fish  available  in  North  Carolina  waters — 345 


Salt  or  brackish  water  species   209 

Fresh  water  species   125 

Anadramous  (salt  water  and  fresh  water)   11 

Transportation 

Total  mileage,  North  Carolina  Highway  System  58,000 

Total  mileage,  railroads,  main  trackage   4,000 


Bus  and  truck  lines  are  well-developed.  Two  mail  and  passenger  air  routes 
are  operated  across  North  Carolina.  Deep  sea  ports  of  entry  are  located  at  Wil- 
mington and  Morehead  City.  In  1938  over  two  million  tons  of  cargo  valued  at 
more  than  70  million  dollars  were  handled  in  the  port  of  Wilmington,  where  500 
ocean-going  and  200  coastwise  vessels  entered.  Tonnage  handled  at  Morehead 
City  is  increasing  due  to  improved  port  facilities  and  channel  dredging.  Barge 
lines  and  smaller  vessels  operate  on  the  sounds,  rivers,  and  Intra-coastal  Waterway. 
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Public  Education^ 

Total  number  of  school  units   4,987 

Elementary   4,041 

Secondary   946 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled   881,874 

Elementary   700,672 

Secondary   181,202 

Value  of  school  property.....  $113,679,644 

School  busses  operated   4,255 

Number  of  pupils  transported  daily   306,953 

Transportation  cost  per  pupil   $7.96 

Expenditure  from  State  eight  months  school  fund   $24,342,927 


North  Carolina  ranks  first  among  the  states  in  the  number  of  pupils  trans- 
ported daily  and  is  exceeded  only  by  Delaware  in  the  proportion  of  state  aid 
provided  for  financing  the  school  program. 

The  State  provides  six  institutions  of  higher  learning  for  white  students,  five 
for  Negroes,  and  one  for  Indians.  Among  denominational  and  other  private 
colleges  there  are  sixteen  four-year  colleges  and  nineteen  junior  colleges  for  white 
students,  and  five  four-year  colleges  and  three  junior  colleges  for  Negroes.  There 
are  thirty-six  licensed  business  schools  and  colleges. 

Recreation  and  Resorts 

North  Carolina  is  richly  endowed  with  resort  resources.  Between  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  high  mountains  of  the  west  and  the  seacoast  in  the  east  there  is  a 
variety  of  climatic,  scenic,  and  historic  attractions  which  make  possible  summer, 
winter,  and  year-round  resorts.  The  tourist  business  has  become  one  of  the  State's 
major  sources  of  income.  Numerous  recreational  areas  have  been  set  up  by  State 
and  national  park  services. 

Estimated  number  of  visitors,  1938   3,000,000 

Estimated  expenditures  of  visitors,  1938  $64,350,000 

The  State  maintains  seven  parks: 

1.  Fort  Macon  (Carteret  County)          500  acres 

2.  Pettigrew  Memorial  Park 

(Washington  County)   200  acres 

3.  Morrow  Mountain  (Stanly  County)4,100  acres 

4.  Hanging  Rock  (Stokes  County)  3,900  acres 

5.  Rendezvous  Mountain  (Wilkes 

County)   140  acres 

6.  Mt.  Mitchell  (Yancey  County)  1,224  acres 

7.  Cape  Hatteras  (Dare  County)  1,200  acres 

The  entire  outer  banks  from  Ocracoke  Inlet  north  to  Knott's  Island  have  been 
designated  as  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore.  This  area  contains  Fort  Raleigh 
on  Roanoke  Island,  birthplace  of  Virginia  Dare,  and  Kill  Devil  Hill  near  Kitty 
Hawk,  birthplace  of  aviation. 

State-owned  lakes  being  developed  for  recreation:  Phelps  (Washington- 
Tyrrell  counties),  Alligator  (Hyde),  White  (Bladen),  Waccamaw  (Columbus). 

In  the  Sandhills  an  area  of  some  64,000  acres  in  Richmond  and  Scotland 
counties  has  been  leased  by  the  FSA  to  the  State  and  contains  recreational  centers 
at  Indian  Camp  (near  Hoffman)  and  Millstone  Rocks.  A  similar  lease  turned 
over  to  the  State  the  Bladen  Lakes  Forest  Area  of  some  34,000  acres  with  recrea- 
tion facilities  at  Jones  (for  Negroes),  Salters,  and  Singletary  lakes. 


#Figures  are  for  the  school  year  1937-1938. 
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In  addition  to  the  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  the  State  contains  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

National  forest  preserves  in  the  State  are  the  Nantahala,  Pisgah,  and  Cherokee 
in  the  mountain  section,  the  Uwharrie  in  the  Piedmont,  and  the  Croatan  in  the 
Coastal  Plains  section. 

Commercial  seacoast  summer  resorts  provide  for  recreation  at  Manteo,  Nags 
Head,  Ocracoke,  Atlantic  Beach,  Wrightsville  Beach,  Carolina  Beach,  and  else- 
where along  the  coast. 

In  the  Sandhills  winter  resorts  of  national  importance  are  found  at  Pinehurst 
and  Southern  Pines;  Tryon,  located  in  the  iso-thermal  belt  at  the  foot  of  the 
Appalachians,  attracts  visitors  the  year  round. 

Summer  resorts  are  numerous  in  western  North  Carolina  and  center  around 
Asheville.  Blowing  Rock,  Linville,  Little  Switzerland,  Lake  Lure,  and  many 
other  places  in  the  "land  of  the  sky"  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  the  tourist 
and  vacationist. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Year  Event 
1524   Verrazano,  French  explorer,  reaches  the  mainland  of  North  America  and 
touches  several  places  in  what  is  now  North  Carolina. 

1584  Amadas  and  Barlowe  voyage  to  Roanoke  Island,  returning  to  England  with 

a  glowing  account  of  the  new  land. 

1585  Grenville-Lane  expedition  to  establish  Raleigh's  first  colony. 

1586  Sir  Francis  Drake  rescues  Governor  Lane's  colonists,  and  the  first  attempt 

at  settlement  fails. 

1587  Governor  John  White  lands  at  Roanoke  with  Raleigh's  second  colony. 

Birth  of  Virginia  Dare  (August  19),  first  white  child  born  in  "Virginia". 
White  returns  to  England  for  supplies. 

1589  White  returns  to  Roanoke,  finding  the  island  deserted  and  the  word  "Croa- 
tan" carved  on  a  post.  A  search  fails  to  locate  the  colonists.  The 
second  colony  becomes  known  as  "The  Lost  Colony". 

1629  King  Charles  I  of  England  decrees  that  the  land  from  Albemarle  Sound  on 
the  north  to  the  St.  John's  River  on  the  south  be  called  "Carolina"  from 
the  Latin  version,  "Carolus,"  of  his  own  name. 

1660  George  Durant  and  others  from  the  Virginia  Colony  move  south  to  settle 
in  what  is  now  North  Carolina. 

1663  Charles  II  of  England  grants  a  charter  to  the  Lords  Proprietors,  giving 

permission  to  colonize  Carolina. 

1664  Lords  Proprietors  select  William  Drummond  as  first  governor  of  Carolina. 

1665  First  Albemarle  assembly. 

1705   Bath,  first  town  in  North  Carolina,  chartered  with  population  of  361. 

1710  Settlement  of  New  Bern  by  Swiss  and  Germans  under  Baron  de  Graffenried. 

1711  Massacre  of  the  whites  by  the  Indians  along  the  Neuse  River. 
The  Gary  Rebellion. 

1713    Charles  Eden  appointed  Governor. 
1715   Edenton  settled. 
1718   Blackbeard,  the  pirate,  killed. 
1723   Settlement  of  the  Cape  Fear  region. 
Beaufort  established. 
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Year  Event 
1725   Town  of  Brunswick  established. 

Orton  plantation  purchased  by  Maurice  Moore. 
Boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  established. 
1729   Population  of  the  State  declared  to  be  10,000. 

Lords  Proprietors  relinquish  their  charter,  making  North  Carolina  a  Royal 
Colony. 

1733  Wilmington  established. 

1734  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  built  at  Bath.    This  is  the  oldest  church 

building  now  standing  in  North  Carolina. 
1744   Fort  Johnson  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear. 

1746   Highlanders  flee  from  Scotland  and  settle  in  the  Sandhills  Region  of  North 
Carolina. 

1749   First  printing  press  in  North  Carolina. 

1751   First  newspaper  in  the  State  is  published  at  New  Bern. 

1753    Moravians  settle  Wachovia. 

1761   New  Inlet  to  the  Cape  Fear  formed  by  a  violent  storm. 

1765  Tryon  made  governor. 

1766  Resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  in  the  Cape  Fear  settlements. 

1771   Battle  of  Alamance.    A  significant  clash  between  the  Carolina  frontiersmen 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony. 

1774  The  Edenton  Tea  Party. 

1775  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  May  20.    (One  of  two  dates  on  the  State  flag.) 
Daniel  Boone  blazes  a  trail  to  Kentucky. 

1776  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  first  Revolutionary  War  battle  in  North 

Carolina  (February  27). 
Halifax  Resolves,  first  State  action  on  independence,  April  12  (date  on 
State  flag). 

Richard  Caswell  elected  first  governor  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

1780  Battle  of  King's  Mountain — the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  Revolutionary 

struggle. 

1781  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse.    Patriots  under  General  Greene  so  weaken 

the  forces  of  Cornwallis  that  he  is  forced  to  discontinue  fighting  in  the 
interior  and  return  to  the  coast  for  reinforcements. 

1789  University  of  North  Carolina  chartered. 

North  Carolina  becomes  twelfth  state  to  ratify  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

1790  First  Federal  census  taken. 

North  Carolina  population  found  to  be  393,751;  only  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania had  larger  populations. 
1792    City  of  Raleigh  established,  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
1816   Archibald  D.  Murphey  reports  on  education  in  the  State. 
1825   State  Literary  Fund  established  for  the  purpose  of  opening  public  schools. 
1833    Cornerstone  of  present  Capitol  laid. 

United  States  Mint  established  at  Charlotte. 
1835   Edward  B.  Dudley  becomes  governor,  the  first  to  be  elected  by  a  vote  of 

the  people  instead  of  by  the  State  Legislature. 
1840   First  public  schools  in  the  State  opened. 

Present  State  Capitol  building  completed. 

First  railroads  in  the  State  completed. 
1852    Calvin  H.  Wiley  elected  first  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
1861    North  Carolina  secedes  from  the  Union. 
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Year  Event 

1862   William  Sidney  Porter  (O.  Henry)  born  in  Greensboro. 
1865   Attack  on  Fort  Fisher. 

Slavery  abolished. 
1868   Present  State  Constitution  adopted. 

1875   The  State  University  re-opens  after  having  been  closed  since  the  Civil  War. 

1898  North  Carolina  enrolls  three  regiments  for  service  in  the  Spanish- American 

War. 

1899  First  $100,000  equalization  fund  established. 

1900  Charles  B.  Ay  cock  elected  governor  and  a  campaign  started  for  better 

schools. 

1903    The  first  flight  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine  made  anywhere  in  the  world, 

by  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  at  Kitty  Hawk. 
1908   State-wide  prohibition  law  passed. 

1916  T.  W.  Bickett  elected  governor. 

1917  North  Carolina  National  Guard  and  volunteers  enlist  for  service  in  the 

World  War. 

1918  North  Carolinians  celebrate  the  close  of  the  World  War. 
Constitutional  amendment  provides  for  a  six  months  school  term. 

1920  Cameron  Morrison  elected  governor. 

1921  Legislature  votes  a  50  million  dollar  bond  issue  for  building  good  roads  and 

the  first  $5,000,000  bond  issue  for  a  school  building  loan  fund. 
1924   Angus  W.  McLean  elected  governor. 

1927  State  Board  of  Equalization  set  up  to  equalize  property  valuations  for  use 

as  a  basis  for  making  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  equalization 
fund. 

1928  O.  Max  Gardner  elected  governor. 

1929  Equalization  Fund  provides  State-aid  for  extension  of  the  school  term  for 

two  months  above  the  constitutional  six  months  term  in  tax  districts. 

1932  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  elected  governor. 

1933  The  State  assumes  financial  responsibility  for  operation  of  the  public  schools 

for  a  minimum  term  of  eight  months  on  State  standards  of  cost. 
1936    Clyde  R.  Hoey  elected  governor. 


THE  STATE  SONG 


By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1927,  the  song  known  as  "The  Old  North  State' 
-was  legally  adopted  as  the  official  song  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 


( Traditional  air  as  sung  in  1926 ) 


William  Gaston 

With  spirit 


Collected  and  arranged 
BY  Mrs.  E.  E.  Randolph 


1.  Car  -  0  - 

2.  Tho'  she 

3.  Then  let 


li 
en 
all 


-  na!  Car 

-  vies  not 
those  who 


o  -  li  - 
oth  - 

love 

>  — 


nal 
ers, 
us, 


heav-en's  bless-ings  at  -  tend  her, 
their       mer  -  it  -  ed    glo  -  ry, 
love  the  land  that  we  live  in, 
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While  we  live  we  will  cher  -  ish,  pro  -  tect  and  de -fend  her,  Tho' the 
Say  whose  name  stands  the  fore  -  most,  in  lib  -  er  -  ty's  sto  -  ry,  Tho'  too 

As  hap  •  py      a     re  -  gion     as    on  this    side     of  heav-en.  Where 
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scorn  -  er  may    sneer  at    and  wit  -  lin.^^s  de  -  fame  her.  Still  our  hearts  swell  with 
true      to    her  -  self  e"er    to  crouch  to   op  -  pres-sion,  Who  can  yield  to  just 
plen  -  ty    and  peace,  love  and   joy  smile  be  -  fore  us,  Raise  a-loud,  raise  to- 
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I  ^  ^  ^  , 

glad  -  ness    when    ev  -  er    we  name  her. 

rule  a  more  loy  -  al  sub  -  mis  -  sion.  Hur  -  rah!  Hur  -  rah!  the 
geth  -  er       the    heart  thrill  -  ing  cho-rus. 
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Old  North  State  for -ev 
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er,      Hur  -  rah!       Hur  -  rah!  the  good  Old  North  State. 
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Dr.  Wm.  B.  Harrell 

Moderato 


HO!  FOR  CAROLINA 


Mrs.  W.B.  Harrell 

ft 


Let    no  heart   in    sor  -  row  weep  for  oth 
Down  in  Car  -  o  -  li    -    na  grows  the  loft  -  y 
Come  to  Car  -  o  -  li    -    na,    in     the  sum-mer 
All    her  girls  are  charm  -  ing,  grace  -  ful  too,  and 


days, 
pine, 
time 

gay. 
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Let  no    i  -  die  dream  -  ers      tell    in  melt  -  ing  lays, 
And  her  groves  and  for  -  ests     bear  the  scent-ed  vine, 
When  the  luscious  fruits  are    hang  -  ing  in  their  prime, 
Hap-py    as    the  blue  -  birds    in    the  month  of  May; 


Of    the  mer  -  ry  meet  -  ing 
Here  are  peaceful  homes,  too, 
And  the  maid-ens  sing  -  ing 
And  they  steal  your  hearts,  too, 


m 
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in    the  ros  -  y  bow'rs, 
nest-ling  'mid  the  flow'rs, 
in    the  leaf  -  y  bow'rs, 
by  their  mag  -  ic  pow'rs. 


For  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  our^. 

Oh!  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours. 

Oh!  there  is  no  land  on  earth  like  this  fair  land  of  ours. 

Oh!  there  are  no  girls  on  earth  that  can  compare  with  ours. 
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HO!  FOR  CAROLINA 


Chorus 
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Ho!  for  Car  -  o  -  li 


na. 


that's  the  land  for  me. 


In    her  hap  -  py 
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Ho!  for  Car  -  o  -  li 
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na,       that's  the  land  for  roe. 
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In    her  hap  -  py 
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bor  -  ders        roam  the  brave  and  free. 
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And  her  bright-eyed  daugh-ters- 
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bor  -  ders        roam  the  brave  and  free. 


And  her  bright-eyed  daugh-ters- 
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can  fair  -  er    be;       Oh!    it    is    the  land  of  love  and  sweet  Lib  -  er  -  ty. 
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none  can  fair  -  er  be; 


Oh!    it    is    the  land  of  love  and  sweet  Lib  -  er  -  ty. 
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THE  STATE  SEAL 


The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  two  and 
one-quarter  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  design  is  a  represen- 
tation of  the  figures  of  Liberty  and  Plenty,  looking  towards 
each  other,  but  not  more  than  half  fronting  each  other,  and 
otherwise  disposed  as  follows:  Liberty,  the  first  figure 
standing,  her  pole  with  cap  on  it  in  her  left  hand  and  a  scroll 
with  the  word  "Constitution"  inscribed  thereon  in  her  right 
hand.  Plenty,  the  second  figure,  sitting  down,  her  right  arm 
half  extended  toward  Liberty,  three  heads  of  wheat  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  the  small  end  of  her  horn,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  resting  at  her  feet,  and  the  contents  of 
horn  rolling  out.  In  the  exergue  is  inserted  the  words  "May 
20,  1775,"  above  the  coat  of  arms.  Around  the  circum- 
ference is  the  legend:  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,"  and  the  motto,  "Esse  Quam  Videri." 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Governor,  President.  George  Ross  Pou,  State  Auditor. 

W.  P.  Horton,  Lieutenant-Governor.  Chas.  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer. 

Thad  A.  Eure,  Secretary  of  State.  Harry  McMuIlan,  Attorney-General. 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Secretary.  Miss  Foye  Daniel,  Receptionist. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
L.  H.  Jobe,  Director.  Mrs.  Mary  Matthews  Oliver,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  FINANCE  AND  STATISTICS 

Troy  V.  McKinney,  Director.  A.  C.  Davis,  Accountant. 

John  L.  Hathcock,  Director  of  School  Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Asst.  Accountant. 

Accounts.  Miss  Carrie  Moses,  Stenographer. 

H.  C.  West,  Statistician.  Mrs.  Sarah  Leinster  McLeod,  Clerk. 

DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

James  E.  Hilman,  Director.  Mrs.  Margaret  N.  Schell,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Mary  Alice  R.  Terrell,  Chief  of  Miss  Madie  Hicks,  Stenographer. 

Certification.  Mrs.  Martha  Maddrey,  File  Clerk. 

Miss  Ruth  Henry,  Certification  Secretary.  Miss  Helen  Rhodes,  File  Clerk. 
Miss  Mary  Wiggs,  Division  Clerk. 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANNING 
W.  F.  Credle,  Director.  Miss  Emily  Guilford,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

N.  C.  Newbold,  Director.  Miss  Marie  Mclver,  Supervisor  Colored 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Director.  Elementary  Schools. 
Miss  Annabel  Pratt,  Secretary.  Miss  Margaret  Marie  Hicks, 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Inspector  Colored  High  Schools.  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Morriss,  Director.  Miss  Ballard  Wilson,  Stenographer. 

DIVISION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director.  Mrs.  Mary  Peacock  Douglas,  School 
Miss  Hattie  S.  Parrott,  Associate.  Library  Adviser. 

A.  B.  Combs,  Associate.  Miss  Willa  Ray,  Stenographer. 

*H.  Arnold  Perry,  Associate.  Mrs.  Katherine  Perry  Cathey, 
David  Miller,  Associate.  Stenographer. 

Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Associate.  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomas,  Stenographer. 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Adviser  Miss  Sarah  Virginia  Dunlap, 
Physical  and  Health  Education.  Stenographer. 


*0n  leave  1939-40;  replaced  by  David  Miller. 
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SCHOOL  HEALTH  COORDINATING  SERVICE" 


John  F.  Kendrick,  M.D.,  Staff  Member, 

International  Health  Division, 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  Adviser. 
Walter  Wilkins,  M.D.,  School  Health 

Coordinator. 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  Adviser  Physical 

Education. 

Miss  Olive  Brown,  Assistant  Adviser  Physical 
Education. 


Miss  French  Boyd,  Nutritionist. 
Miss  MacVeigh  Hutchison,  Health 
Nurse. 

Walter  J.  Hughes,  M.D.,  Colored 

Physician. 
Mrs.  Irma  Neal  Henry,  Colored  Health 

Educator. 

Miss  Margaret  John  Holland,  Secretary. 
Miss  Jo  Elaine  Robertson,  Secretary. 


STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL.  EDUCATION 


Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  McCulloch,  Elizabethtown. 


H.  G.  Ashcraft,  Charlotte. 
Reuben  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  Canton. 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


T.  E.  Browne,  Director. 


Agriculture 

Roy  H.  Thomas,  Supervisor. 
N.  B.  Chestnut,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Whiteville. 
T.  H.  Stafford,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Asheville. 
A.  L.  Teachey,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Pleasant 
Garden. 

J.  M.  Osteen,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Rockingham. 
E.  N.  Meekins,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Mrs.  Labon  Thornton,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Shirley,  Stenographer. 

Occupational  Information 
and  Guidance 

S.  Marion  Justice,  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ethel  Butler,  Stenographer. 

Distributive  Occupations 

T.  Carl  Brown,  Supervisor. 
Miss  Ethel  Butler,  Stenographer. 


Mrs.  Emma  R.  King,  Secretary. 

Home  Economics 

Miss  Catherine  Dennis,  Supervisor. 
Miss  Virginia  Ward,  Asst.  Supervisor. 

Trades  and  Industries 

George  W.  Coggin,  Supervisor. 
M.  L.  Rhodes,  Asst.  Supervisor. 
Miss  Betsy  Senter,  Stenographer. 

Industrial  Rehabilitation 

C.  H.  Warren,  Supervisor. 

H.  E.  Springer,  Asst.  Supervisor, 

Charlotte. 
J.  H.  Clippard,  Asst.  Supervisor, 

Asheville. 

Miss  Mary  Dell  Bynum,  Stenographer. 
Mrs.  Ina  MacMillan,  Stenographer. 


STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSION 

W.  p.  Horton,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chairman,  Pittsboro. 
Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Vice-Chairman,  Raleigh. 
Chas.  M.  Johnson,  State  Treasurer,  Raleigh. 
T.  B.  Attmore,  Washington.  John  A.  Oates,  Fayetteville. 

A.  C.  Gay,  Jackson.  Edwin  Pate,  Laurinburg. 

A.  McL.  Graham,  Clinton.  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone. 

Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh.  R.  G.  Cherry,  Gastonia. 

J.  H.  Folger,  Mount  Airy.  0.  J.  Holler,  Union  Mills. 

H.  R.  Dwire,  Durham. 

OFFICE  STAFF 


Lloyd  E.  Griffin,  Executive  Secretary. 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Auditor. 

H.  E.  Kendall,  Associate  Engineer. 

J.  E.  Hunter,  Principal  Accounting  Clerk. 

C.  C.  Brown,  Equipment  Engineer. 

L.  C.  Thornton,  Bus  Route  Supervisor. 

T.  E.  Glass,  Bus  Inspector. 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Senior  Accounting  Clerk. 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Senior  Accounting  Clerk. 


Miss  Cora  Richmond,  Junior  Accounting 
Clerk. 

W.  M.  Murray,  Junior  Auditor. 

E.  S.  Webb,  Junior  Auditor. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Davis,  Stenographer. 

Mrs.  Sudye  Bailey  Hoyle,  Stenographer. 

Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Stenographer. 


*This  staff  represents  both  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 
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STATE  TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 


Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh. 
Harry  McMullan,  Raleigh. 
J.  Benton  Stacy,  Raleigh. 
L.  B.  Prince,  Hendersonville. 
R.  L.  Harris,  Roxboro. 


OFFICE  STAFF 
Egbert  N.  Peeler,  Secretary. 
M.  W.  Fowler,  Bookkeeper. 
Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Field  Representative 
J.  J.  Kelly,  Shipping  Clerk. 
Mrs.  Hazeline  H.  Whitley,  Stenographer 
Miss  Martha  Andrews,  Stenographer. 
Miss  Ella  Virginia  Braswell,  Stenographer 


STATE  BOARD  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Chairman,  Raleigh.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Raleigh. 

T.  E.  Browne,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Raleigh.  C.  A.  Croft,  Durham. 

W.  R.  Middleton,  Winston-Salem. 

TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEES 
High  School  Elementary 

A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chairman,  Chapel  Hill.  H.  M.  Roland,  Chairman,  Wilmington. 

*J.  M.  Shields,  Secretary,  New  Bern.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Durham. 

J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby.  E.  L.  Best,  Charlotte. 

C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids.  Miss  Margaret  John,  Sanford. 

C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  High  Point.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Jordan  Dacy,  Asheville. 

E.  H.  Hartsell,  Chapel  Hill. 

L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington. 


ORPHANAGES 

Alexander  Home  Mrs.  Willie  R.  Loven,  Superintendent,  Charlott 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc  W.  E.  Sweatt,  Superintendent,  Union  Mill 

Appalachian  School  Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Superintendent,  Penland 

Baptist  Orphanage  (Mills  Home)  I.  G.  Greer,  Superintendent,  Thomasville 

♦♦Buncombe  Childrens  Home  Mrs.  Emma  Sams,  Asheville- 

Catholic  Orphanage  Father  John  P.  Manley,  Superintendent,  Nazareth 

tChildren's  Home,  Inc  0.  V.  Woosley,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salem 

Christian  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  D.  Johnson,  Superintendent,  Elon  College 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina  T.  K.  Borders,  Superintendent,  Oxford 

Eliada  Orphanage  Rev.  L.  B.  Compton,  Superintendent,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage  J.  A.  Culbreth,  Superintendent,  Falcon 

Freewill  Baptist  Orphanage  M.  E.  Tyson,  Superintendent,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphans'  Home  Miss  Jane  Russell,  Superintendent,  Banner  Elk 

♦♦Juvenile  Relief  Home  Mrs.  M.  F.  Britz,  Winston-Salem 

Kennedy  Home  (Branch  of  Mills  Home)  R.  H.  Hough,  Kinston 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Colored)  E.  R.  Garrett,  Superintendent,  Winston-Salera 

Methodist  Children's  Home  Mr.  0.  V.  Woolsey,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage  Rev,  A.  S.  Barnes,  Superintendent,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Protestant  Children's  Home  Rev.  A.  G.  Dixon,  Superintendent,  High  Point 

Mountain  Orphanage  Rev.  J.  H.  Gruver,  Superintendent,  Black  Mountain 

National  Orphans'  Home  W.  M.  Shuford,  Superintendent,  Lexington 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home  Ray  P.  Lyerly,  Superintendent,  Rockwell 

Odd  Fellows  Home  W.  C.  Beamon,  Superintendent,  Goldsboro 

Oxford  Orphanage  Rev.  C.  K.  Proctor,  Superintendent,  Oxford" 

Presbyterian  Orphanage  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  Barium  Springs- 
Pythian  Home  Dewey  W.  Huggins,  Superintendent,  Clayton 

South  Mountain  Institute  Cornelius  L.  Stoney,  Superintendent,  Nebo 

Thompson  Orphanage  Rev.  W.  H.  Wheeler,  Superintendent.  Charlotte 

♦♦Wright  Refuge  Mrs.  Octavia  Evans,  Durham. 


♦Deceased. 


♦♦Temporary  care  institutions. 


tChild-placing  institutions. 
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STATE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS 

State  Hospital  at  Raleigh  Dr.  Julian  W.  Ashby,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital  at  Morganton  Dr.  F.  B.  Watkins,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  at  Goldsboro  Dr.  F.  L.  Whelpley,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  Dr.  P.  P,  McCain,  Sanatorium 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital  Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Gastonia 

Confederate  Woman's  Home  Mrs.  Ina  Foust  Smith,  Fayetteville 

Western  Sanatorium  Dr.  S.  M.  Bittinger,  Black  Mountain 

STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEFICIENT  AND  DELINQUENT 

N.  C.  School  for  the  White  Blind  and  for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf  G.  E.  Lineberry,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  Dr.  C.  E.  Rankin,  Morganton 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 

Caswell  Training  School  *Dr.  F.  M.  Register,  Kinston 

Eastern  Carolina  Industrial  Training  School  for  Boys  S.  E.  Leonard,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Rev.  L.  L.  Boyd,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls  Miss  Grace  M.  Robson,  Eagle  Springs 

State  Industrial  Farm  Coony  for  Women  Miss  Elsa  Ernst,  Kinston 

State  Prison  Robert  Grady  Johnson,  Raleigh 

DIRECTORS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Asheville  Normal  School  Frank  C.  Foster,  Asheville 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Peary  Case,  Wilson 

Catawba  College  John  C.  Hadley,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College  Fred  K.  Fleagle,  Davidson 

Duke  University  Holland  Holton,  Durham 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College  L.  R.  Meadows,  Greenville 

Elon  College  J.  D.  Messick,  Elon  College 

Flora  MacDonald  College  Hugh  Williamson,  Red  Springs 

High  Point  College  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  Point 

Junaluska  (Duke  University),  Junaluska  Paul  N.  Garber,  Durham 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  the  U.  N.  C  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina  R.  B.  House,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest-Meredith  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Wake  Forest-Meredith-Mars  Hill  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Raleigh 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College  H.  T.  Hunter,  Cullowhee 

Woman's  College  of  the  U.  N.  C  W.  C.  Jackson,  Greensboro 

Colored 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College  S.  D.  Williams,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College  J.  W.  Seabrook,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  W.  C.  Donnell,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College  I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  James  E.  Shepard,  Durham 

Shaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

W.  C.  Pressly,  President  Raleigh 

L.  E.  Smith,  Vice-President  Elon  College 

James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary-Treasurer  Raleigh 


"Deceased. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 


Public  Institutions — White 

Postoffice 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Frank  P.  Graham,  President  Chapel  Hill 

K.  B.  House,  Dean  of  Administration ;  Harl  R.  Douglas,  Professor  of  Education 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of 

North  Carolina   Raleigh 

J.  W.  Harrelson,  Dean  of  Administration ;  T.  E.  Browne,  Professor  of  Education 

Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Greensboro 

W.  C.  Jackson.  Dean  of  Administration;  John  H.  Cook,  Professor  of  Education 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  B.  B.  Dougherty,  President  Boone 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Leon  R.  Meadows,  President  Greenville 

Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  H.  T.  Hunter,  President  Cullowhee 

Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Biltmore  College,*  C.  A.  Lloyd,  Dean  Aslieville 


Public  Institutions — Colored 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President:  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes  Durham 

J.  E.  Shepard,  President;  Alphonso  Elder,  Dean 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  H.  L.  Trigg,  President  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  J.  W.  Seabrook,  President  Fayetteville 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President  Winston-Salem 

Public  Institutions — Indian 

Teachers'  College: 

Cherokee  Indian  Normal  School,  G.  G.  Maughon,  Superintendent  Pembroke 


Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — White 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Atlantic  Christian  College  Wilson 

H.  S.  Hilley,  President :  F.  F.  Grim,  Professor  of  Education 
Catawba  College  Salisbury 

Howard  R.  Omwake,  President ;  J.  C.  Hadley,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College  Davidson 

W.  L.  Lingle,  President;  P.  H.  Gwynn,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke   University  Durham 

W.  P.  Few,  President ;  Holland  Holton,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College  Elon  College 

L.  E.  Smith,  President;  J.  D.  Messick,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  MacDonald  College  Red  Springs 

H.  G.  Bedinger,  President:  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro   College  Greensboro 

Luther  L.  Gobbel,  President ;  Elizabeth  B.  Young,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College  Guilford  College 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President ;  Carlisle  Shepard,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College  High  Point 

G.  I.  Humphreys,  President ;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College  Hickory 

P.  E.  Monroe,  President;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 


♦Not  supported  by  State. 
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Meredith  College  Raleigh 

Carlj'Ie  Campbell,  President;  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens-Chicora  College  Charlotte 

Hunter  Blakely,  President ;  J.  M.  Goddard,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College  Winston-Salem 

Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  President;  Noble  R.  McEwen,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College  Wake  Forest 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  President;  D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

Teachers'  Colleges: 

Asheville  Normal  and  Associated  Schools,*  Frank  C.  Foster,  Dean  Asheville 

Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  Vice-President  Belmont 

Boiling  Springs  Junior  College,  J.  R.  Cantrell,  President  Boiling  Springs 

Brevard  College,  E.  J.  Coltrane,  President  Brevard 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President  Buie's  Creek 

Chowan  College,  J.  L.  Carrick,  President  Miu-freesboro 

Lees-McRae  College,  Edgar  Tufts,  President  Banner  Elk 

Louisburg  College,  Walter  Patten,  President  Louisburg 

Mars  Hill  College,  Hoyt  Blackwell,  President  Mars  Hill 

Mitchell  College,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  President  Statesville 

Montreat  College,  Rev.  R.  C.  Anderson,  President  Montreat 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  T.  0.  Wright,  Superintendent  Oak  Ridge 

Peace  Junior  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President  Raleigh 

Pfeiflfer  Junior  College,  W.  S.  Sharp,  President  Misenheimer 

Pineland  School  for  Girls,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  President  Salemburg 

Presbyterian  Junior  College  for  Men,  Louis  C.  LaMotte,  President  Maxton 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress  Belmont 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Mother  Albertine  Foret,  President  Asheville 

St.  Mary's  School,  Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  President  Raleigh 

Wingate  Junior  College,  C.  C.  Burris,  President  Wingate 

Unclassified: 

Black  Mountain  College,  W.  R.  Wunsch  Black  Mountain 

Denominational  or  Other  Private  Colleges — Colored 

Group  A — Four-Year  Standard  Colleges: 

Bennett  College  for  Women  Greensboro 

David  D.  Jones,  President;  L.  E.  Davis,  Professor  of  Education 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  President;  W.  C.  Donnell,  Professor  of  Education 

Livingstone   College  Salisbury 

W.  J.  Trent,  President;  I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 

Shaw  University  Raleigh 

Robert  P.  Daniel,  President;  N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College  Raleigh 


Edgar  H.  Goold,  President;  Earl  H.  McClenney,  Professor  of  Education 

Group  C — Standard  Junior  Colleges: 

Barber-Scotia  College,  L.  S.  Cozart,  Dean  

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  Rev.  H.  Nau,  President 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Ex  Officio: 

President,  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Raleigh.  N.  E.  A.  Director,  E.  H.  Garinger, 

Vice-President,  S.  G.  Hawfield,  Willard.  Charlotte. 

Past-President,  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro.  State  Supt.,  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  Raleigh. 
  Sec'y-Treas.,  Jule  B.  Warren,  Raleigh. 

*For  training  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 


 Concord 
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District  Representatives : 

Western  District   R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton. 

Nortliwestern  District   Claud  R.  Joyner,  Winston -Salem. 

South  Piedmont  District   F.  T.  Selby,  Charlotte. 

North  Central  District   H.  B.  Marrow,  Smlthfleld. 

Northeastern  District  C.  D.  Ward,  Wintervllle. 

Southeastern  District   Mrs.  Hannah  McNeil  Stack,  Fayetteville. 

DISTRICT  CHAIRMEN 

Western  District   W.  L.  Lathan,  Bryson  City 

Northwestern  District   T.  E.  Story,  WllKes-ooro. 

South  Piedmont  District   Julia  Groves,  Salisbury. 

North  Central  District   A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  1. 

Northeastern  District   John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton. 

Southeastern  District   Horace  Slsk,  Fayetteville. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Adult  Education  Teachers   Mrs.  J.  M.  Day,  Ashevllle 

Agriculture  Teachers   R.  S.  Dunham,  Cary 

Art  Teachers   Gregory  D.  Ivy,  Woman's  College,  Greensboro 

Audio  Visual  Education  Teachers  Cathleen  Pike,  Greensboro 

Business  Education  Teachers  G.  H.  Parker,  Woman's  College,  Greensboro 

Classroom  Teachers   Junius  Allison,  Swannanoa 

Deans  of  Women   Mrs.  Hazen  Smith,  Duke  Univ.,  Durham 

Department  of  Superintendence   E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson 

District  Principals   E.  R.  Perry,  Stovall 

Dramatic  Art  Teachers   Marion  Hartshorn,  Raleigh 

Elementary  Principals   J.  E.  Miller,  Washington 

English  Teachers   Tester  Mulholland,  Greenville 

French  Teachers   Dewey  E.  Starnes,  Raleigh 

German  Teachers   Lambert  Shears,  Duke  Univ.,  Durham 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers   Mrs.  C.  Parker  Poole,  Fayetteville 

Higher  Education   Grace  Lawrence,  Salem  College,  Winston- Salem 

High  School  Principals   E.  Frank  Ruble,  Washington 

Home  Economics  Association   Margaret  Fuller,  Raleigh 

Industrial  Education  Teachers   George  H.  West,  Wilmington 

Latin  Teachers   Isabel  Arrowood,  Durham 

Mathematics  Teachers   W.  P.  Johnson,  Durham 

Modern  Language  Teachers   Estelle  Mitchell,  Greensboro 

Music  Teachers   Glen  Haydon,  Chapel  Hill 

Physical  Education  Teachers   Lloyd  T.  Stewert,  Chapel  Hill 

Primary  Teachers   Blanche  Holt,  Raleigh 

Rural  Education  Association   Mrs.  Ruby  Slsk  Gouge,  Bakersville 

School  Librarians   Mrs.  Vida  C.  Grumman,  Carrboro 

Science  Teachers   Kelly  G.  Miles,  Boone 

Social  Science  Teachers   E.  L.  Phillips,  Durham 

Spanish  Teachers   Helen  Cutting,  Woman's  College,  Greensboro 

Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction   L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington 

Ungraded  Class  Teachers   Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Charlotte 

Vocational  Education  Teachers   Isabelle  Moseley,  Chapel  Hill 

Vocational  Guidance  Teachers   Mary  Shotwell,  Raleigh 

NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  President  Durham  Bessie  Shields,  Recording 

J.  W.  Seabrook,  Vice-President  Salisbury  Secretary   Scotland  Neck 

G.  E.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary  Charlotte  J.  A.  Cotton,  Treasurer  Henderson 

Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  David  D.  Jones  Nelson  H.  Harris 

H.  L.  Trigg  M.  W.  Aklns  C.  B.  Nixon 
C.  M.  Eppes                              P.  R.  Brown  C.  F.  Pope 
James  E.  Shepard 
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T.  E.  McKinney,  Chairman 


Effle  Yeargin,  Chairmai 


H.  A.  Black,  Chairman 


Marie  Mclver,  Chairman 


Wilhelmena  Laws,  Chairman 


SECTION  OFFICERS 
College  Section 

I.  H.  Miller,  Chairman,  Program  Committee 


Foreign  Language  Section 


.,  Secretary 


High  School  Section 

Myrlle  Brodie,  Secretary 

Elementary  Section 

Nora  Evans,  Secretary 

Home  Economics  Section 

Genevive  M.  Kyer,  Secretary 


Section  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 

Mrs.  Vidi  R.  Branche,  Chairman  W.  A.  Cooper,  Secretary 


LICENSED  BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


Ashmore  Business  College   Thomasville 

Bryce  Commercial  College   High  Point 

Burlington  Business  College   Burlington 

Carolina  Business  School   Charlotte 

Carolina  School  of  Commerce   Rocky  Mount 

Cecil's  Business  College   Asheville 

Charlotte  Commercial  College   Charlotte 

Croft  Secretarial  School   Durham 

Draughon  Business  College  Winston-Salem 

Durham  College  of  Commerce   Durham 

Gastonia  Business  College   Gastonia 

Greyer  Business  College   Charlotte 

Guilford  Business  College   High  Point 

Hardbarger's  Secretarial  School   Raleigh 

Henderson  Business  College   Henderson 

Hoyle's  Secretarial  School   Raleigh 

Ideal  Shorthand  School   Winston-Salera 

Jones  Business  College   High  Point 

Kennedy's  Commercial  School   Durham 

King's  Business  College   Charlotte 

King's  Business  College   Greensboro 

King's  Business  College   Raleigh 

McClung's  Business  College   Greensboro 

Manteo  Business  College   Manteo 

Motte's  Secretarial  School   Wilmington 

National  School  of  Commerce   Charlotte 

Newton  Business  College   Newton 

Miss  Price's  Secretarial  School   Charlotte 

Mrs.  Fuller's  School  of  Stenography   Oxford 

Raleigh  School  of  Commerce   Raleigh 

Sanford  Business  College   Sanford 

Tilgham  Business  College   Weldon 

Weller  Stenographic  Studio   -Asheville 

Worth  Business  College   Fayetteville 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  CITY  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES 

County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Alamance  M.  E.  Yount,  Graham  T.  E.  Powell,  Elon  College 

Burlington  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington  Walter  M.  Williams,  Burlington 

Alexander  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  W.  S.  Patterson,  Stony  Point 

Alleghany  .W.  C.  Thompson,  Sparta  Dr.  T.  R.  Burgiss,  Sparta 

(Express  Office:  Elkin) 

Anson  J.  0.  Bowman,  Wadesboro  K.  M.  Hardison,  Wadesboro 

Morven  Marcus  L.  Ham,  Jr.,  Morven  R.  W.  Gaddy,  Morven 

Wadesboro  V.  W.  Lewis,  Wadesboro  H.  G.  Hodges,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  J.  B.  Hash,  Jefferson  Dr.  R.  F.  Barr,  Lansing 

(Express  Office :  West  Jefferson) 

Avery  Geo.  M.  Bowman,  Newland  J3.  C.  Guy,  Newland 

Beaufort  .Frank  A.  Edmonson,  Washington  Chas.  F.  Cowell,  Washington 

Washington  E.  S.  Johnson,  Washington  Dr.  Z.  L.  Edwards,  Washington 

Bertie  H.  W.  Early,  Windsor  J.  P.  Rascoe,  Windsor 

Bladen  J.  S.  Blair,  Elizabethtown  Dr.  S.  S.  Hutchinson,  Bladenboro 

Brunswick  Annie  May  Woodside,  Southport  R.  T.  Woodside,  Southport 

Buncombe  T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville  Dr.  B.  E.  Morgan,  Asheville 

Asheville  R.  H.  Latham,  Asheville  W.  M.  Smathers,  Asheville 

Burke  .R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  M.  S.  Arney,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  J.  H.  Giles,  Glen  Alpine 

Morganton  Wm.  S.  Hamilton,  Morganton  C.  M.  Wonner,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  C.  A.  Furr,  Concord  G.  G.  Allen,  Kannapolis 

Concord  A.  S.  Webb,  Concord  Ed  Sauvain,  Concord 

Kannapolis  W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis  -H.  B.  Robertson,  Kannapolis 

Caldwell  C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  V.  D.  Guire,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  C.  S.  Warren,  Lenoir  G.  C.  Courtney,  Lenoir 

Camden  E.  P.  Leary,  Camden  W.  I.  Sawyer,  South  Mills 

Carteret  J.  G.  Allen,  Beaufort  J)r.  L.  W.  Moore,  Beaufort 

Caswell  .Holland  McSwain,  Yanceyville  0.  A.  Powell,  Yanceyville 

(Express  Office:  Danville,  Va.) 

Catawba  M.  C.  Campbell,  Newton  G.  W.  Mann,  Newton 

Hickory  JR.  W.  Carver,  Hickory  R.  G.  Abernethy,  Hickory 

Newton  R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  J.  Y''.  Killian,  Newton 

Chatham  J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  W.  H.  Ferguson,  Pittsboro,  R.  2 

Cherokee  Lloj'd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy  Mrs.  G.  W.  Cover,  Sr.,  Andrews 

Andrews  I.  B.  Hudson,  Andrews  L.  B.  Nichols,  Andrews 

Murphy  flieronymus  Bueck,  Murphy  JI.  G.  Elkins,  Miu-phy 

Chowan  .W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  S.  E.  Morris,  Edenton 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton  Thomas  Chears,  Edenton 

Clay  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville  George  C.  Jarrett,  Hayesville 

(Express  Office:  Murphy) 

Cleveland  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby  W.  A.  Ridenhour,  Kings  Mountain 

Kings  Mountain..B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  Dr.  L.  P.  Baker,  Kings  Mountain 

Shelby  .W.  E.  Abernathy,  Shelby  J.  Lawrence  Lackey,  Shelby 

Columbus  .Henry  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Whiteville  A..  L.  Griffin,  Cerro  Gordo 

Craven  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  _C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  H.  A.  Nunn,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  A.  B.  WilMns,  Fayetteville  E.  U.  Breece,  Fayetteville.  R.  1. 

Fayetteville  Horace  Sisk,  Fayetteville  W.  C.  Downing,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  F.  B.  Aycock,  Jr.,  Currituck  C.  P.  White,  Poplar  Branch 

(Express  Office :  Snowden) 

Dare  R.  H.  Atkinson,  Manteo  C.  E.  Payne,  Stumpy  Point 

(Express  Office :  Elizabeth  City) 

Davidson  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  Ralph  H.  Wilson,  Thomasville 

Lexington  L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington  L.  A.  Martin,  Lexington 

Thomasville  J.  N.  Hauss,  Thomasville  C.  F.  Lambeth,  Thomasville 


iiavie  

Duplin  

 n. 

.0. 

Durham  

 L. 

H.  Barbour,  Durham  T.  0.  Sorrell,  Durham 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Durham  W.  F.  Warren,  Durham  Dr.  W.  H.  Wannamaker,  Durham 

Edgecombe  N.  E.  Gresham,  Tarboro  Dr.  W.  W.  Green,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  AVilliam  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro  _Donnell  Gilliam,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  T.  H.  Cash,  Winston-Salem  .Frank  A.  Stith,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem... J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem  B.  S.  Womble,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  W.  R.  Mills,  Louisburg  Dr.  H.  G.  Perry,  Louisburg 

Franklinton  G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton  J.  0.  Purnell,  Franklinton 

Gaston  Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia  JVI.  A.  Stroup,  Cherryville 

Cherry ville  .G.  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Cherryville  J.  T.  Allen,  Cherryville 

Gastonia  W.  P.  Grier,  Gastonia  L.  S.  Rankin,  Gastonia 

Gates  Henry  Overman,  Gatesville  H.  F.  Parker,  Eure 

(Express  Office :  Roduco) 

Graham  J.  H.  Moody,  Robbinsville  J.  B.  Walters,  Robbinsville 

(Express  Office :  Topton) 
Granville  -B.  D.  Bunn,  Oxford  ...Dr.  R.  L.  Noblin,  Oxford 

Oxford  C.  G.  Credle,  Oxford  JVIrs.  Myrtle  S.  Taylor,  Oxford 

Greene  A.  B.  Alderman,  Snow  Hill  JEd  S.  Taylor,  Walstonburg 

(Express  Office :  Kinston) 
Guilford  Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro  J.  H.  Joyner,  Whitsett 

Greensboro  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro  Claude  Riser,  Greensboro 

High  Point  C.  F.  Carroll,  Jr.,  High  Point  C.  F.  Tomlinson,  High  Point 

Halifax  V.  C.  Matthews,  Halifax  R.  L.  Applewhite,  Halifax 

Enfield  H.  M.  Lynch,  Enfield  S.  C.  Whitaker,  Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids..C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids  T.  W.  Mullen,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Weldon  .C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  N.  J.  Shepherd,  Weldon 

Harnett  B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington  Mack  M.  Jernigan,  Dunn 

Haywood  Jack  Messer,  Waynesville  .R.  T.  Messer,  Waynesville 

Canton  A.  J.  Hutchins,  Canton  Dr.  A.  P.  Cline,  Canton 

Henderson  R.  G.  Anders,  Hendersonville  Floyd  E.  Osborne,  Arden 

Hendersonville....F.  M.  Waters,  Hendersonville  0.  A.  Meyer,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  J.  R.  Brown,  Win  ton  Geo.  T.  Underwood,  Murfreesboro 

(Express  Office:  Cofield) 

Hoke  K.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford  N.  B.  Blue,  Raeford 

Hyde  P.  G.  Gallop,  Swan  Quarter  R.  L.  Jones,  Fairfield 

(Express  Office :  Belhaven) 
Iredell  T.  Ward  Guy,  Statesville  R.  C.  Bunch,  Statesville 

Mooresville  H.  C.  Miller,  Mooresville  W.  C.  Johnston,  Jr.,  Mooresville 

Statesville  R.  M.  Gray,  Statesville  C.  H.  Dearman,  Statesville 

Jackson  A.  C.  Moses,  Sylva  C.  E.  Smith,  Sylva 

Johnston  .H.  B.  Marrow,  Smithfield  W.  H.  Call,  Selma 

Jones  A.  C.  Holland,  Trenton  Thomas  F.  Lowery,  Trenton 

(Express  Office:  Pollocksville) 
Lee  G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford  J.  A.  Overton,  Sanford 

Sanford  G.  R.  Wheeler,  Sanford  Dr.  Lynn  Mclver,  Sanford 

Lenoir  E.  E.  Sams,  Kinston  R.  G.  Hodges,  Kinston 

Kinston  .W.  A.  Graham,  Kinston  Guy  Elliott,  Kinston 

Lmcoln  Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton  Dr.  W.  G.  Bandy,  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton  .Wiley  M.  Pickens,  Lincolnton  M.  B.  Winstead,  Lincolnton 

Macon  G.  L.  Houk,  Franklin  C.  T.  Bryson,  Franklin 

Madison  JS.  B.  Rhodes,  Marshall  K.  B.  Murray,  Mars  Hill 

Martin  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston  J.  D.  Woolard,  Williamston 

McDowell  N.  F.  Steppe,  Marion  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Old  Fort 

Marion  Hugh  Beam,  Marion  J.  F.  Snipes,  Marion 

Mecklenburg  E.  L.  Best,  Charlotte  W.  B.  McClintock,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  H.  P.  Harding,  Charlotte  Frank  Worthington,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville  Maloy  Griffith,  Peppers 

(Express  Office:  Toecane) 

Montgomery  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy  Dr.  D.  G.  Ridenhour,  Mt.  Gilead 

Moore  H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage  John  W.  Graham,  Aberdeen 

Pinehurst  J.  W.  Harbison,  Pinehurst  -F.  Shelby  Cullom,  Pinehurst 

Southern  Pines.-.Philip  J.  Weaver,  Southern  Pines  -Dr.  Geo.  G.  Herr,  Southern  Pines 

Nash  .L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville  G.  L.  Jones,  Nashville 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Rocky  Movint  R.  M.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount  J.  C.  Braswell,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  S.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  Wilmington 

Northampton  N.  L.  Turner,  Jackson  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  Jr.,  Seaboard 

Onslow  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Jacksonville  J.  W.  Burton,  Jacksonville 

Orange  R.  H.  Claytor,  Hillsboro  M.  W.  Durham,  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill  A.  W.  Honeycutt,  Chapel  Hill  Dr.  R.  E.  Coker,  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  Dallas  Mallison,  Bayboro  M.  D.  Powers,  Merritt 

Pasquotank  M.  P.  Jennings,  Elizabeth  City  A.  W.  Stanton,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1 

Elizabeth  City  E.  E.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  City  J.  C.  Sawyer,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  D.  J.  Farrior,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  P.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford  T.  S.  White,  Hertford 

Person  R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  W.  R.  Wilkerson,  Roxboro,  R.  1 

Pitt  D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  W.  H.  Woolard,  Greenville 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  James  L.  Little,  Greenville 

Polk  .W.  E.  Sawyer,  Columbus  R.  M.  Hall,  Saluda 

(Express  Office :  Tryon) 

Tryon  W.  A.  Schilletter,  Tryou  Nelson  Jackson,  Jr.,  Tryon 

Randolph  T.  Fletcher  Bulla,  Asheboro  L.  F.  Ross,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  Reginald  Turner,  Asheboro  K.  Alexander,  Asheboro 

Richmond  L.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  J{.  R.  Simmons,  Rockingham 

Hamlet  H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet  C.  F.  Hefner,  Hamlet 

Rockingham  X.  J.  Bell,  Rockingham  .Bruce  Benton,  Rockingham 

Robeson  C.  L.  Green,  Lumberton  A.  B.  McRae,  Elrod 

Fairmont  B.  E.  Littlefield,  Fairmont  M.  D.  Prevatte,  Fairmont 

Lumberton  Joe  P.  Moore,  Lumberton  H.  E.  Stacy,  Lumberton 

Red  Springs  J.  F.  Pugh,  Red  Springs  Hiram  Grantham,  Red  Springs 

Rockingham  J.  C.  Colley,  Wentworth  _J.  L.  Roberts,  Madison 

(Express  Office :  Reidsville) 

Leaksville  James  E.  Holmes,  Leaksville  _Dr.  John  B.  Ray,  Leaksville 

Madison  I.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison  J.  0.  Busick,  Madison 

Reidsville  L.  J.  Perry,  Reidsville   K.  R.  Thompson,  Reidsville 

3asty,  Salisbury  .H.  E.  Isenhour,  Salisbury 


Salisbury  ..  .. 

J. 

Rutherford 

-J. 

Sampson  

B. 

Clinton  

B. 

Scotland  

 L. 

Laurinburg  .W.  H.  McNairy,  Laurinburg  D.  K.  McRae,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle  C.  B.  Miller,  Albemarle 

Albemarle  .Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle  F.  N.  Patterson,  Albemarle 

Stokes  J.  C.  Carson,  Danbury  Dr.  G.  E.  Stone,  King 

(Express  Office:  Germanton) 

Surry  John  W.  Comer,  Dobson  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  1 

(Express  Office :  Mt.  Airy) 

Mt.  Airy  L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy  Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin,  Mt.  Airy 

.W.  L.  Lathan,  Bryson  City  S.  W.  Black,  Bryson  City 

B.  Jones,  Brevard  T.  E.  Reid,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  W.  T.  Crutchfleld,  Columbia  C.  Earl  Cohoon,  Columbia 

-E.   H.  Broome,  Monroe  J.  Ray  Shute,  Monroe 

R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  C.  H.  Hasty,  Monroe 

M.  Rollins,  Henderson  R.  G.  Harrison,  Henderson 

Henderson  E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson  Dr.  H.  A.  Newell,  Henderson 

Wake  John  C.  Lockhart,  Raleigh  Dr.  N.  Y.  Gulley,  Wake  Forest 

Raleigh  Claude  F.  Gaddy,  Raleigh  Graham  H.  Andrews,  Raleigh 

Warren  J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton  H.  W.  Walker,  Norlina 

(Express  Office :  Warren  Plains) 

Washington  R.  H.  McLean,  Plymouth  C.  N.  Davenport,  Jr.,  Creswell 

Watauga  W.  H.  Walker,  Boone  J.  B.  Horton,  Vilas 

Wayne  J.  W.  Wilson,  Goldsboro  W.  R.  Allen,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  H.  Wellons,  Fremont  C.  M.  Pippin,  Fremont 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro  W.  A.  Dees,  Goldsboro 


Swain  

W. 

Transylvania 

J. 

Tyrrell  

W. 

Union  

E. 

Monroe  

W. 

Vance  

j:. 

Henderson 

 E. 
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Wilkes  C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  C.  0.  McNeil,  Nortii  Wilkesboro 

(Express  Office:  N.  Wilkesboro) 

N.  Wilkesboro  Paul  S.  Cragan,  N.  Wilkesboro  J.  R.  Hix,  North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  K.  R.  Curtis,  Wilson  Doane  Herring,  Wilson 

Elm  City  P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  B.  A.  Harrelson,  Elm  City 

Wilson  S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson  N.  M.  Schaum,  Wilson 

Yadkin  Fred  Hobson,  Yadkinville  Paul  P.  Davis,  Yadkinville 

(Express  Office:  Crutchfleld) 
Yancey  James  Hutchins,  Burnsville  H.  S.  Edge,  Burnsville 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
County*  Superintendent  Address 

Alamance  G.  J.  Anderson  Haw  River 

Alexander  Luther  D.  Dyson  Taylorsville 

Alleghany  JMiss  Lillie  Ervin  Sparta 

Anson  JVIiss  Mary  Robinson  Wadesboro 

Ashe  Miss  Ruth  Tugman  West  Jefferson 

Avery  W.  W.  Braswell  Newland 

Beaufort  Mrs.  J.  F.  Randolph  Washington 

Bertie  .Miss  Mary  Bond  Griffin  Windsor 

Bladen  .Miss  Isabella  Cox  Clarkton 

Brunswick  .C.  C.  Russ  Southport 

Buncombe  .E.  E.  Connor  Asheville 

Burke  .Miss  Elizabeth  Sneed  Morganton 

Cabarrus  .E.  Farrell  White  Concord 

Caldwell  Mrs.  Inah  K.  Squires  Lenoir 

Camden  .Roy  B.  Godfrey  Camden 

Carteret  Mrs.  Bessie  Henderson  forehead  City 

Caswell  Mrs.  W.  F.  Wilson  Yanceyville 

Catawba  .Miss  Frances  Lentz  Newton 

Chatham  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd  Pittsboro 

Cherokee  Miss  Linetta  Dean  Murphy 

Chowan  .William  Perkins  J3denton 

Clay  Miss  Betty  Cabe  Hayesville 

Cleveland  Miss  Mary  Burns  Shelby 

Columbus  Mrs.  Johnsie  Nunn  Whiteville 

Craven  Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford  New  Bern 

Cumberland  E.  L.  Houser  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Norman  Hughes  Powell's  Point 

Dare  L  P.  Davis  Manteo 

Davidson  E.  Clyde  Hunt  Lexington 

Davie  Miss  Lucille  Martin  Mocksville 

Duplin  Mrs.  H.  J.  Boney  Rose  Hill 

Durham  W.  E.  Stanley  Durham 

Edgecombe  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Forbes  Tarboro 

Forsyth  A.  W.   Cline  Winston -Salem 

Franklin  Mrs.  J.  F.  Mitchiner  Louisburg 

Gaston  Mrs.  Agnes  Thomas  Gastonia 

Gates  .Miss  Clarine  Catling  Gatesville 

Graham  M.  J.  Lynam  Robbinsville 

Granville  Mrs.  Lee  C.  Taylor  Oxford  • 

Greene  .Miss  Rachel  Payne  Sugg  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  Mrs.  Blanche  Carr  Sterne  Greensboro 

Halifax  J.  B.  Hall  Halifax 

Harnett  .Miss  Lillie  Davis  Lillington 

Haywood  T.  J.  Cathey  Waynesville 

Henderson  A.  G.  Randolph  Sendersonville 

Hertford  Mrs.  Overton  L.   Snipes  Ahoskie 

Hoke  .Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles  Raeford 

Hyde  .Mrs.   John   Lawrence  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell  Mrs.  R.  M.  Rickert  Statesville 

Jackson  .Gary  Henson  Sylva 
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County*  Superintendent  Address 

Johnston  JMrs.  D.  J.  Thurston  Smithfield 

Jones  -F.   J.   Koonce  Trenton 

Lee  J.  D.  Pegram  Sanford 

Lenoir  Jlev.   G.  B.   Hanrahan  Jvinston 

Lincoln  Mrs.   Rose  Grigg  Xincolnton 

Macon  Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Franks  JFranlilin 

Madison  .C.  R.  Edney  Marshall 

Martin  Miss  Mary  Taylor  Williamston 

McDowell  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kirkpatrick  Marion 

Mecklenburg  3Irs.    Louise   Neikirk  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Miss  Mildred  Greene  Bakersville 

Montgomery  .Charles  J.  McLeod  Troy 

Moore  Mrs.  W.  Gilliam  Brown  .Carthage 

Nash  J.  A.  Glover  Nashville 

New  Hanover  J.  R.  Hollis  .Wilmington 

Northampton  JVIiss  Iris  Flye  Pendleton 

Onslow  Miss  Laura  Matthews  Jacksonville 

Orange  W.  T.  Mattox  Hillsboro 

Pamlico  John   W.   Howell  JBayboro 

Pasquotank  Jlev.  A.  H.  Outlaw  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  Miss   Viola    Scott  JBurgaw 

Perquimans  Miss  Ruth  Davenport  ^Hertford 

Person  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff  Roxboro,  R. 

Pitt  K.   T.  Futrell  Greenville 

Polk  Miss  Ina  T.  Tyler  Columbus 

Randolph  .W.    F.   Henderson  Aslieboro 

Richmond  0.  G.  Reynolds  Jlockingham 

Robeson  Mrs.  Kate  S.  McLeod  Lumberton 

Rockingham  Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson  Madison,  R. 

Rowan  Mrs.  Mary  0.  Linton  Salisbury 

Rutherford  Mrs.  0.  C.  Turner  Forest  City 

Sampson  3Irs.  R.  B.  Wilson  Clinton 

Scotland  E.  F.  Murray  Laurinburg 

Stanly  Otto  B.  Mabry  Albemarle 

Stokes  Miss  Ella  Downing  Danbury 

Surry  Miss  Bausie  Marion  Dobson 

Swain  JR.  G.  Willis  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  Mrs.  C.  Y.  Patton  Brevard 

Tyrrell  J.  W.  Hamilton  Columbia 

Union  Mrs.  George  S.  Lee  Monroe 

Vance  Miss  Clara  Mae  Ellis  Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  Raleigh 

Warren  Mrs.  Lora  P.  Wilkie  Warrenton 

Washington  Miss  Ursula  Bateman  Plymouth 

Watauga  Miss  Marguerite  Miller  Boone 

Wayne  J.   Arthur   Best  Fremont 

Wilkes  .C.  C.  McNeill  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  M.  G.  Fulghum  .Wilson 

Yadkin  Miss  Joseline  Harding  Yadkinville 

Yancey  L.  G.  Deyton  Burnsville 

RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISORS— White 
County  Supervisor  Address 


Davidson  

 Mrs. 

Durham  

 Miss 

Forsyth  

 Miss 

Johnston  

 Miss 

Ida  0.  Michaels  Durham 

ileen   Emerson  Winston -Salem 

T  Wells  Smithfield 

Mecklenburg  Miss  Eloise  Rankin  Charlotte 


*In  counties  not  listed  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  Welfare  Officer.    See  p.  10. 
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SUPERVISORS  IN  CITY  ADMINISTRATIVE  UNITS 

System  or 

P.  0.  Address  Name 

Burlington   Miss  Carrie  B.  Wilson 

Cliarlotte   Miss  Cornelia  Carter 

Durham   Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson 

Elizabetli  City   Miss  Hattie  Harney 

Gastonia   Miss  Minnie  Lee  Peedin 

Lincolnton   Miss  Rutii  Harrison 

Mt.  Airy   Miss  Sarali  E.  Merritt 

Raleigh   Miss  Frances  Lacy 

Roanolte   Rapids  Miss  Clara  Hearne 

Sanford   _  Miss  Margaret  John 

Winston-Salem   Miss  Grace  Brunson 


EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

North  Carolina  Education 

Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh. 

TJie  High  School  Journal 

Published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers  Record 

Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Negro  Teachers  Association,  Charlotte. 

State  School  Facts 
Published  monthly  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

North  Carolina  Public  School  Bulletin 
Issued  monthly  except  June,  July  and  August  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  Doyle  D.  Alley,  President  Waynesville 

C.  W.  Phillips,  Recording  Secretary  Woman's  College,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Fred  Hampton,  Corresponding  Secretary  Asheville 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer  Gibsonville 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  COLORED  PARENTS  AND 

TEACHERS 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  President  Henderson 

Mrs.  Rose  Aggrey,  Vice-President  Salisbury 

S.  D.  Williams,  Secretary  Elizabeth  City 

E.  D.  Mickle,  Treasurer  Durham 
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JEANES  TEACHERS 

County  Name  and  Address 

Alamance  Mrs.  Maud  H.  Ivey,  Burlington,  N.  C. 

Anson  Mrs.  Blanche  0.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Beaufort  JVIr.  J.  C.  Bias,  Pantego,  N.  C. 

Bertie  Mrs.  Rachel  A.  Luton,  Windsor,  N.  C. 

Bladen  Mrs.  Neider  E.  Simpson,  Elizabethtown,  N.  C. 

Brunswick  Miss  Helen  M.  Stephens,  Southport,  N.  C. 

Buncombe  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  29  Congress  St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Cabarrus  Miss  Marion  Woods,  132  S.  Georgia  Avenue,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Caswell  Mrs.  T.  C.  Beam,  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 

Cleveland  Miss  Lyda  Galbraith,  400  Wilson  St.,  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Columbus  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Hicks,  132  E.  Mill  Street,  Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Craven  JVIrs.  Clara  D.  Mann,  72  George  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Cumberland  3Irs.  Mae  Rudd  Williams,  Box  1098,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

^     ,   vMrs.  Alice  B.  Brown,  Barco,  N.  C. 

Camden  J 

Duplin  Mrs.  Mamie  L.  Turner,  Warsaw,  N.  C. 

Durham  Mrs.  Gertrude  Taylor,  2106  Fayetteville  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Edgecombe  Miss  Flossie  Parker,  RFD  2,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 

J'ranklin  Miss  Ethel  Syms,  Box  14,  Louisburg,  N.  C. 

»Gaston  3Irs.  Maude  M.  Jeffers,  218  Cedar  St.,  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Granville  Mrs.  Mildred  B,  Williams,  Mary  Potter  School,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Greene  Miss  Viola  Welch,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C. 

Halifax  Miss  Bessye  T.  Shields,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

Harnett  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Forte,  Lillington,  N.  C. 

Hoke  :  Miss  Beatrice  M.  Cox,  Raeford,  N.  C. 

Iredell  JVIrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Jones  Mrs.  Winifred  E.  Daves,  Pollocksville,  N.  C. 

Lee  Mr.  W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford,  N.  C. 

Lincoln  Miss  Annie  B.  Wade,  Lincolnton,  N.  C. 

Martin  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Gray,  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Mecklenburg  .Mrs.  Nellie  Bess  Dykes,  2219  Celia  Street,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Orange  Mrs.  M.  Norma  Snipes,  309  McDade  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Pamlico  Mr.  W.  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro,  N.  C. 

Pasquotank  Miss  T.  Lucille  Salisbury,  Normal  School,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Pender  3Irs.  Hattie  V.  Gattison,  Rocky  Point,  N.  C. 

Person  Mrs.  Pearl  H.  Pittman,  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Pitt  Miss  Iva  Donnell,  300  Tyson  Street,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Randolph  Mrs.  Eflfa  Reid  McCoy,  31  Greensboro  St.,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Robeson  Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Hayswood,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Rowan  Mrs.  Rose  D.  Aggrey,  700  W.  Monroe  St.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Rutherford  Mrs.  Jannie  Walker  Davis,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Sampson  Mrs.  Ada  G.  Battle,  Clinton,  N.  C. 

Scotland  Mrs.  E.  S.  Carlson,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Vance  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Wake  ■  Miss  Nora  Evans,  316  E.  South  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Warren  Mr.  G.  E.  Cheek,  Wise,  N.  C. 

Wilson  Mrs.  Izetta  Green,  602  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 
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I'UBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Under  classification  and  date  tlie  year  given  is  tliat  of  tlie  initial  accreditnient.  Tlie  classifi- 
cation represents  the  present  rating  of  the  school.  The  ratings  for  elementary  schools  are  given 
in  two  columns,  one  for  those  schools  that  have  met  the  requirements  for  the  new  standards, 
and  the  other  for  those  schools  that  are  still  rated  under  the  old  standards.  The  "C"  classifi- 
cation is  a  one-year  rating  and  indicates  tliose  schools  which  have  met  all  requirements  except 
average  daily  attendance.  "R"  indicates  recognition  of  schools  which  have  met  all  requirements 
for  accreditnient  except  number  of  teacliers.  All  schools  not  rated  are  classified  as  non-standard 
and  hence  are  left  blank  (leader  lines)  in  the  rating  columns.    Where  an  elementary  or  liigh 

school  is  operated  independently,  tlie  otiier  column  is  indicated  l)y  two  ruled  lines  {  ). 

A  dagger  (t)  indicates  schools  that  iiave  l)een  removed  from  the  accredited  list  in  19:^9.  In  the 
case  of  high  schools  an  asterisk  (*)  denotes  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  For  Negro  schools  the  asterisk  (*)  indicates  ap- 
proval by  the  Southern  Education  Association. 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


ALAMANCE— 
White: 

Alexander-Wilson  

Altamahaw-Ossipee. . 

Bethany   

Eli-Whitney  

Elon  College  

E.  M.  Holt  

Glencoe  

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane.-  

Midway  

Pleasant  Grove  

Saxapahaw  

Sylvan  


Negro: 
Arches  Grove.-. 

Bowden  

Byrds  

Cedar  Cliff  

Crawford  

Ellington  

Elon  

Fogleman  

Graham  

Gravelly  Hill... 

Green  Level  

Halls  

Haw  River  

McCray  

Mebane  

Morrows  Grove. 
North  Mebane. 

Patillo  

Pleasant  Grove. 

Rock  Creek  

Shady  Grove... 

Springdale  

Swepsonville  

Thompson  

Union  Ridge... 

Unity  

Woods  Chapel.. 


G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham  

J.  T.  Harden,  Elon  College,  R.  2. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Wilson,  Graham  

Wade  Fuquay,  Graham  

W.  B.  Terrell,  Elon  College  

H.  G.  Self,  Burlington,  R.  1  

C.  L.  Walker,  Burlington,  R.  2... 

W.  A.  Young,  Graham  

J.  R.  Barker,  Haw  River..  

E.  M  Yoder,  Mebane  

R.  W.  Barnette,  Mebane,  R.  1... 
L.  R.  Williford,  Mebane,  R.  3— . 
W.  A.  Lindley,  Graham,  R.  2.... 
0.  C.  Johnson,  Snow  Camp  


Eunice  Faucette,  Burlington  

Ruby  Turner,  Graham,  R.  2  

Mary  Richmond,  Cedar  Grove.. 

Eliza  C.  Holt,  Graham,  R.  1  

Julia  Pettway,  Mebane...  

Annie  Champion,  Graham  

Sallie  Fitzgerald,  Elon  College. . . 

Pluma  L.  Foster,  Burlington  

Don  Spaulding,  Graham  

Bessie  Miller,  Burlington  

J.  W.  Albright,  Burlington  

Suella  S.  Hayes,  Elon  College... 

Zola  Black,  Graham  

Merle  B.  McRac,  Burlington  

Dempsey  Pettway,  Jr.,  Mebane. 
Fannie  B.  Kirk,  Graham,  R.  2.. 
Zora  K.  Dillard,  Mebane,  R.  S.- 
Mary M,  Glover,  Burlington  

L.  E.  Borden,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Margaret  Hazel,  Burlington  

Katherine  Dillard,  Liberty  

Rosalie  Frazer,  Burlington,  R.  1 . 
T.  R.  Worth,  Haw  River,  R.  1.. 

Maggie  McKoy,  Burlington  

Victoria  Wade,  Burlington  

H,  H.  Faucette,  Mebane,  R.  1.. 
Ava  Holt,  Graham,  R.  1  


n-B  1939 
n-A  1939 


n-B  1938 


II-B  1938 
II-A  1939 


n-A  1930 


II-A  1931 
II-A  1930 
II-A  1926 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

Burlington- 
White: 

Broad  Street  

Hillcrest  

Elmira-   

Fairground  

Fisher  Street  

Glen  Hope  

Glen  Raven  

Maple  Avenue  _ . 

Negro: 
Alamance  Training. . . 

Dilla  Plane  

Foundary   

Jordan  Sellars  

Alexander- 
White: 

Academy   

Bethlehem  

Bethel   

Black  0.  Ridge  

Ellendale  

Fortner  

Hiddenite  

Kerley  

Mt.  Olive   

Oxford  

Piney  Grove  

Salem   

Stony  Point   

Taylorsville  

Wittenburg  

Negro: 
Happy  Plains  

ALLEGHANY— 
White: 

Air  bellows  

Blevins  X  Roads  

Cherrylane...  

Dividing  Ridge  

Glade  Valley  

Hooker  

Irwin..   

Laurel  Springs  

Liberty  Knob  

Little  Pine  

New  Hope  

New  River  

Pine  Swamp  

Piney  Creek  

Rich  Hill  

Sparta  

Stratford  

Tolliver  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


F.  M.  Biggerstaff,  Burlington 
H.  G.  McBane,  Burlington. . . 

Grace  Cheek,  Burlington  

Mrs.  W.  H.  Holt,  Burlington. 
Mary  G.  McLeod,  Burlington 

C.  C.  Lindley,  Burlington  

H.  C.  Green,  Burlington  

Susie  Stafford,  Burlington  


J.  F.  Gunn,  Burlington  

C.  J.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Burlington. 
C.  J.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Burlington. 
C.  J.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Burlington. 


I-C 
I-C 
I-C 
I-C 
I-A 


1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 


>I-AA* 


I-C  1938 


I-A  1930 


Alice  Bumgarner,  Taylorsville  

C.  L.  Matheson,  Taylorsville  

Mrs,  Ruth  Daniels,  Hiddenite  

Mrs.  J.  Bryan  Matlock,  Hiddenite. 
W.  W.  Harrington,  Taylorsville.  _. 

Lillian  Looper,  Hiddenite  

W.  W.  Stockman,  Hiddenite  

C.  H.  Gryder,  Taylorsville  

Mrs.  Elsie  Sherrill,  Stony  Point. 

Nelle  J.  Childers,  Taylorsville  

Mozelle  Price,  Taylorsville  

T.  Wilson  Watts,  Taylorsville  

W.  J.  Nesbitt,  Stony  Point  

W.  L.  Ingold,  Taylorsville  

W.  H.  Kelly,  Taylorsville  

R.  W.  Johnson,  Taylorsville  


Muriel  Caudill,  Whitehead  

Mrs.  Cecil  H.  Gibson,  Eunice  

Hazel  Thompkins,  Sparta  

Mrs.  Nannie  B.  Higgins,  Ennice  

Mrs.  Bertrice  D.  Gentry,  Glade  Valley 

Clytie  Duncan,  Hooker  

June  Crouse,  Furches    

Blanche  Pugh,  Laurel  Springs  

Vada  Duncan,  Roaring  Gap  

Thelma  C.  Osborne,  Ennice  

Elma  Waddell,  Scotville  

Mrs.  Maggie  0.  Johnson, 

Independence,  Va  

Mrs.  Leila  G.  Wagoner,  Glade  Valley. 

L.  K.  Halsey,  Piney  Creek  

Fred  Hart,  Glade  Valley  

Chas.  R.  Roe,  Sparta   

Ivazelle  Taylor,  Stratford   

Anne  Reid  Truitte,  Sparta  


II-A  1936 


II-A  1931 
II-A  1930 


II-A  1924 


II-A  1924 
II-A  1922 


II-B  1938 


II-A  1923 
II-A  1923 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


ALLEGHANY— 
White: 

Turkey  Knob... 

Vox  — . 

Whitehead  

Wolf  Branche... 
Negro: 

Cherrylane  

Gap  Civil  

Glade  Creek  

ANSON— White: 

Ansonville  

Burnsville  

Deep  Creek  

Lilesville  

Peachland  

Polkton  

Negro: 

Allen  

Ansonville  

Bennett  — 

Bethel  

Brown  Creek  

Cedar  Hill  

Cribb's  Creek--.. 


Deep  Creek- - 

Dunlap  

Fairview  

Fall  Branch  . 

Garris  Grove  . 
Green  HilL.- 
Gum  Springs- 


Hamilton. 


Henry  Grove. 

Horne's  

Hough  


Ingram  -. 

Little  

Long  Pine  

Niven  .-. 

Parson's  Grove. 

Peachland  

Pee  Dee  


Piney  Woods-. 

Polkton  

Poplar  Hill  

Poplar  Springs. 

Red  Hill  

Salem  

Saren  


Savannah  

Shady  Grove. 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Kathleen  Anderson,  Piney  Creek. 

D.  Clair  Wyatt,  Sparta  

Johnny  Dale  Taylor,  Whitehead- 
Hugh  Choate,  Sparta   


Byrdia  E.  Kilpatrick,  Sparta-. 
Mrs.  Annie  McMillan,  Sparta. 
Mrs,  Hermie  Watkius,  Eunice. 


R.  C.  Johnson,  Ansonville  

G.  T.  Helms,  Polkton,  R.  2  

J.  S.  Davis,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

N.  W.  Shelton,  Lilesville  

T.  A.  Graham,  Peachland  

C.  C.  Hinson,  Polkton  


Classification  and  Date 


Nora  McCormick,  Wadesboro,  R.  1- 

J.  A.  Blount,  Ansonville   

Annie  T.  Buff  aloe,  Wadesboro,  R.  L. 

Stanley  Jones,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

J.  H.  Cowan,  Wadesboro,  Box  15  

Robt.  Hilliard,  Wadesboro,  R.  2  

Mary  R.  Lilly,  Wadesboro, 

307  Salisbury  St....  

Geo.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  Box  1- . . 

Mary  DeVane,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

Nannie  R.  Smith,  Wadesboro,  R.  1  _ . 
Nannie  J.  Ratliff,  Wadesboro, 

17  Lodge  St  -  -- 

Susey  Massey,  Wadesboro,  Box  393.. 

Lucille  Crump,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

Gertrude  Dargan,  Wadesboro, 

17  Lodge  St  

Amanda  Steele  Ingram,  Peachland, 

R.  2  --  -- 

J.  W.  O'Kelly,  Lilesville,  Box  214—. 

Agnes  Matthews,  Lilesville,  R.  1  

Talmade  Bennett,  Wadesboro, 

439  Salisbury  St   

John  Covington,  Lilesville,  R.  1  

Blanche  Williams,  Wadesboro,  R.  3-. 
Johnsie  P.  Massey,  Wadesboro,  R.  3. 
J.  H.  Long,  Wadesboro,  16  Ballard.  . 
Venetta  Bostick,  Wadesboro,  R.  3--. 

Ernest  Dixon,  Peachland,  B.  142  

Leonard  Sturdivant,  Wadesboro 

309  Salisbury  St  

Walter  McDaniels,  Wadesboro,  R.  3. 

Reece  Sinclair,  Polkton   

Inez  Moss,  Polkton,  R.  1   

Elizabeth  Mitchell,  Polkton,  R.  2...- 
H,  D.  Fleming,  Wadesboro,  Box  5--. 

G.  W.  Perry,  Wadesboro  

Margaret  Home  Sinclair,  Polkton, 

R.  1---.    

Johnsie  Deberry,  Lilesville,  R.  1  

Barbara  Ledbetter,  Pee  Dee  


Elementary 


New 


Old 


II-B  1936 
II-A  1933 
II-B  1929 


High 
School 


II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


1925 
1936 
1926 
1925 
1926 
1924 


II-A  1938 


II-B  1939 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New  Old 


High 
School 


ANSON— Neoro: 


1  

1  

Union   . 

1 

Wall  Town   

2 

White  Store  

16- 

MORVEN — White: 
Morven   . 

3 

Negko: 
Cairo   

1.  

Cool  Springs  

3  

3 

McFarlan  

7 

Morven.   

White  Pond  

3..  ... 

18  

WADESBORO— 
White: 

10  

Central  Primary  

4.  .. 

22  

Negro: 
Anson  Training  _ 

1  

Flat  Rock  

1  

ASHE— White: 
Ashland   

2  ... 

Baldwin  

Big  Ridge   

1  

1  

Boggs...  

2... 

Buffalo  

1  

Burnt  Hill  

1.  

Chapel   

1  .. 

Duncan.  ..  .._ 

8 

Elkland  

1 

Fairview   .  

1...  .. 

Flatwoods  

10  

Fleetwood  ... 

2  ...  . 

Friendship.  ... 

3 

Glendale  Springs  

Graham  

3    .  - 

2 

Green  Valley  

11..  .  _ 

Healing  Springs  

3  

Helton  

1  

1  

Hurricane  

12 

Jefferson    

Landmark-.  . 

15 

Lansing  

Laurel  Fork           - . 

Little  Helton  

2  

2 

Meadow  View. . .  . . 

2 

Mill  Creek  

12 

Nathan's  Creek  

2 

New  Hope  

2 

Obids   

Lena  Smith,  Polkton,  R.  2  

Erma  Allen,  Wadesboro, 

439  Salisbury  St  

Minnie  Cole,  Pee  Dee,  R.  1  

Harriette  Little,  Wadesboro,  R.  1 . 

R.  N.  Northcutt,  Morven  


II-B  1936 


II-A  1924 


S.  S.  Thomas,  Morven. 
Ann  Martin,  Morven.  . 
N.  0.  Walker,  Morven. 

N.  Capel,  Morven  

J.  H.  Floyd,  Morven... 
K.  0.  Hough,  Morven. 


G.  B.  Snuggs,  Wadesboro  

Julia  Lee  Cameron,  Wadesboro. 
Ben  Wall,  Jr.,  Wadesboro  


J.  R.  Faison,  Wadesboro  

Martha  Crockett,  Wadesboro. 


E.  L.  Stuart,  Ashland  

A.  A.Perry,  Todd   

Mrs.  Nell  F.  D.  Sheets,  Glendale 

Springs    

Mamie  Wallace,  Jefferson  

Troy  Isaiah  Jones,  West  Jefferso.i. 

Hazel  Austin,  Laurel  Springs  

Geo.  Edison  West,  Helton  

Thomas  C.  Hardin,  W.  Jefferson.. 

James  J.  Miller,  Todd  

C.  F.  Dickson,  Silas  Creek  

Grady  Robinson,  Grayson  

James  A.  Stanley,  Fleetwood  

Paul  Bowers,  Jefferson  

J.  E.  Whitely,  Glendale  Springs... 

Warren  Jones,  Husk   

Mrs.  J.  M.  Barlow,  Trade,  Tenn... 

R.  E.  L.  Plunmier,  Grumpier  

Paul  Weaver,  Sturgills  

Vina  K.  Love,  Hemlock  

Mrs.  Bonnie  Blevins  Tucker, 

Tuckerdale  

G.  A.  Miller,  West  Jefferson  

Paul  Miller,  Jefferson  

Mrs.  Edith  Livesay,  Silas  Creek... 

Joseph  A.  Martin,  Lansing.  

Dema  Reeves,  Laurel  Springs  

Bina  Davis,  Helton  

Brantley  Colvard,  Wagoner  

Bina  Baker,  Whitetop,  Va  

Charles  Scott,  Todd   

A.  B.  Hurt,  Nathan's  Creek  

Mrs.  Ruby  Weaver,  Sturgills  

Mrs.  Zetta  B.  Hamby, 

Nathan's  Creek  


II-B  1936 


I-A 


I-A  1930 


II-B  1934 


II-B  1935 


II-B  1933 


II-A  1932 


II-B  1931 


II-A  1928 
II-A  1927 


II-A  1933 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


ASHE— White: 

Othello  

Orion   

Osborne  

Oval   

Parker  

Peak  Creek  

Peak  Valley  

Rash  

Rich  HiU  

Riverview  

Roaring  Fork  

Rock  Creek  

Rye  Cove  

Silas  Creek  

Staggs  Creek  

Sugar  Grove  

Sutherland  

Thaxton....  - 

Toliver  

Trout  

Virginia-Carolina. - 

Wagoner  

Warrensville  

West  Jefferson  

West  Pine  Swamp.. 

White  Oak  

Negro: 

Bristol  

Clifton   

Creston   

Grumpier  Institute. 

Pine  Swamp  

Mount  Olive  


AVERY— White: 


24 

8 

Banner  Elk  

Glarktown  

1  

11 

Cranberry  

2 

Dark  Ridge..  .  

11 

Elk  Park  

Grandmother  Gap. . . 
Heaton          ...  .. 

4 

11 

Minneapolis  

Mt.  Gilead  

19 

Newland   

11 

Riverside..  .. 

1 

Roseboro   ... 

2  

Valley  

3 

Whaley  ...  . 

2 

Negro: 
Elk  Park   

BEAUFORT— White; 
Aurora   


Belhaven  

Chocowinity. 


Edna  Miller,  Clifton  

Vista  Dollar,  Jefferson  

Wayne  L.  Blevins,  Lansing  

Mattie  Parens,  W.  Jefferson  

Thelma  Gertrude  Graybeal,  Parker. 
Mrs.  Alverda  Miller,  Peak  Creek... 

M.  H.  EUer,  Creston  

Ina  Mae  Oliver,  Hemlock  

Harold  G.  MiUer,  Clifton   

Wade  E.  EUer,  Warrensville  

Ocie  Lee  Graybeal,  Fig  

Mrs.  Minta  Grabb,  Ashland  

Mrs.  Alice  E.  Denny,  Grayson  

Mrs.  Delphyne  A.  Capps,  Grumpier. 

Floyd  Jones,  Comet   

Gladys  Ball,  Husk  

Irene  Sutherland,  Trade,  Tenn  

W.  Lee  Jones,  Lansing  

A.  C.  Black,  West  Jefferson  

Margaret  Davis,  Creston  

Geo.  M.  Van  Hoy,  Grassy  Creek... 

Quinton  Bare,  Jefferson.   

Earl  Miller,  Comet  

B.  H.  Duncan,  W.  Jefferson  

L.  N.  Keller,  Fleetwood  

Walter  Ralph  Stansberry,  Jefferson. 

Ettie  Harris  Ralls,  Jefferson  

Esther  Owens,  Clifton  

Oddie  J.  Cox,  Creston  

Avery  Barber,  Grumpier  

John  McKin,  Fleetwood  

Emma  Henderson  Boyden, 
Grassy  Creek   


II-B  1935 


II-A  1922 


II-A  1923 


R.  Q.  Bault,  Crossnore  

J.  R.  Hagaman,  Banner  Elk  

Edna  Vance  Moir,  Pineola  

W.  M.Bagby,  Elk  Park  

Ruby  Smith,  Heaton   

Zelzah  McCoury,  Senia  

Jessie  A.  Gragg,  Linville  

C.  A.  Bowlick,  Heaton  

J.  E.  Allen,  Minneapolis  

Nora  Reece,  Beech  Creek  

W.  P.  Whitesides,  Newland  

W.  R.  Buchanan,  Minneapolis.. 

Nell  Brasswell,  Newland  

Horton  Cooper,  Minneapolis  

Newland  Johnson,  Minneapolis. 

Erastus  Batts,  Frank  


J.  T.  Tanner,  Aurora  

E.  C.  Sipe,  Bath  

M.  D.  Whisnant,  Belhaven 
B.  E.  Wyre,  Chocowinity.. 


II-A  1922 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1930 


II-A  1924 


II-B  1939 

II-B  1939 

II-B  1939 

II-C  1939 


II-B  1936 
II-B  1936 
II-B  1936 


II-A  1925 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1922 

II-A  1936 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


BEAUFORT— White: 


2  

Head  O'Pungo  

19 

Pantego.   

Pinetown   

Small  -  -.- 

7 

2  

2  

Wades  Point  

1 

Winsteadville  

18 

Negro: 

Aurora   

Bath   

5 

11 

Belhaven   

6 

Chocowinity  

15 

Pantego  

1 

Pinetown  

8 

Ransomville  

22 

WASHINGTON— 

White: 
High   

22 

John  H.  Small  

1 

10 

Old  Fort   

2 

Neqeo: 
Big  Swamp  

1 

Pine  Level  

4 

Peyton...   

2 

River  Road  

22 

Washington  

Gorham   . 

1 

4 

BERTIE— White: 
Askewville  

17 

Aulander  

13 

6 

Mars  Hill  

10 

Merry  Hill  

9 

3 

Riverside   ... 

9 

Roxobel-Kelford  

Windsor  

17  

11.  

Woodville-Lewiston.  - 

Negro: 
Ashland   

2  

2 

Aulander  

1-. 

3 

Carter-Bond  

2 

Cherrys  

2 

Chowotic   

1 

Clarks   

6 

Colerain   

Conicanary  

Easons  Grove  

17 

C.  G.  White  

Haw  Branch  

1 

Holly  Grove  

4  

Indian  Woodfi.  _  - . . 

4 

Kelford   

2 

Kings   

6 

Lewiston.  ...   

Luella  

1 

Viola  Waters,  Pantego  

C.  B.  Martin,  Pantego  

T.  R.  Tyder,  Jr.,  Pinetown  

Georgia  Cayton,  Aurora  

Bessie  M.  Harding,  Bath,  R  

Mrs.  Alice  Jordan  Davis,  Bath,  R. 

S.  W.  Snowden,  Aurora  

Chester  Riddick,  Bath   

G.  T.  Swinson,  Belhaven  

Julia  B.  Moore,  Chocowinity  

J.  C.  Bias,  Pantego   

Lee  E.  Haspells,  Pinetown  

Lucy  Brown,  Bath,  R.  


E.  Frank  Ruble,  Washington  

J  E.  Miller,  Washington  

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Daniels,  Washington-. 
A.  M.  Sparrow,  Jr.,  Washington  

Carrie  Venters,  301  W.  8th  St  

Emma  S.  Grimes,  728  N.  Gladden  St. 

William  Whichard   

Edna  Wimberley,  548  Blount  St  

P.  S.Jones,  848  Pierce  St..  

Alice  B.  Bailey,  R.  2,  Box  249  


II-B  1939  II-B  1936 
II-B  1939 


II-B  1939 


Lou  Lyon  Craig,  Windsor  

S.  N.  Parker,  Aulander  

J.  J.  Beale,  Colerain  

C.  C.  Walters,  Colerain  

J.  A.  Williams,  Merry  Hill  

G.  I.  Carriker,  Powellsville  

Mrs.  J.  A.  Jenkins,  Colerain  

B.  L.  Davis,  Roxobel   

A.  G.  Green,  Windsor  

T.  Lester  Jones,  Lewiston  

Jas.  T.  Mountain,  Colerain  

C.  F.  Wilder,  Aulander  

Carrie  L.  Williams,  Merry  Hill.. 

William  S.  Bell,  Windsor  

Robert  Taylor,  Colerain  

Rev.  L.  T.  Bond,  Windsor  

Polly  Holly,  Lewiston..  

D.  L.  Simmons,  Colerain  

Brusie  Taylor  Faison,  Aulander. 

W.  E.  Bennett,  Aulander  

C.  G.  White,  Powellsville  

Bertha  Hayes,  Windsor   

Annie  R.  Watford,  Colerain  

Grady  G.  Rice,  Windsor  

Theophilus  M.  Garris,  Kelford.. 

Mollie  P.  Holly,  Windsor  

John  B.  Bond,  Lewiston.  

Christine  Moore,  Lewiston  

Tulie  R.  Ruffin,  Windsor  


II-A  1934 
II-B  1936 


II-A  1928 
II-B  1936 


II-A  1929 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


BERTIE— Negro: 

Merry  Hill  

Merry  Meta  

Mt.  Aratat   

Mt.  Hermon  

Mt.  Olive  -  

Fenders  

Perrys  

Piney  Wood  Chapel.. 

Pleasant  Oak  

Powells  

RedHiU  

Rock  Hill   

Rocky  Branch  

Rogers  

Roxobel  

Sams  Chapel  

Spellers  Grove  

Springfield  

Spring  Hill  

St.  Francis  

St.  Luke  , 

Weeping  Mary  

Woodard  

W.  S.  Etheridge  

Wynns  Grove  


BLADEN— White 
Abbottsburg..... 

Bladenboro  

Carver's  Creek  

Clarkton...  

Dublin  

Elizabethtown  

Hickory  Grove  

Kelly   

Tar  Heel  

White  Oak...  

Negro: 

Abbottsburg  

Baltimore  

Beatty   

Bethel   

Bladenboro  

Browns  Creek  

Carvers  Creek  

Clarkton  

Colly.  

East  Arcadia  

Ellis  Creek.  

Grimes   

Hammonds  Creek.. 


Lisbon  

Marshburn  

Miller  Chapel.. 

Miller..-.  

Moore  Swamp.. 

Mt.  Olive  

Murphy  Bridge. 


Principal  and  School  Address 


John  P.  Law,  Merry  Hill  

Rida  V.  Taylor,  Windsor  

Lucy  Mitchell,  Windsor..  

Raie  B.  Cherry,  Windsor  

Ethel  L.  Walton,  Lewiston  

Maude  C.  Powell,  Lewiston  

Selena  C.  Cherry,  Colerain  

Lawrence  M.  Jackson,  Ahoskie. 

Otelia  B.  Boone,  Windsor  

Alice  Sharrock,  Lewiston  

Zetella  Watson,  Windsor  

David  Taylor,  Merry  Hill  

Sadie  B.  Ruffin,  Aulander  

Lucile  White,  Aulander  

P.  A.  Bishop,  Roxobel  

Ethel  B.  White,  Windsor  

Lessie  M.  Speller,  Windsor  

Rachel  A.  Luton,  Windsor  

Brodie  L.  Boone,  Lewiston  

Mary  A.  Bond,  Windsor  

George  W.  Cooper,  Merry  Hill. 

George  E.  Peele,  Lewiston  

William  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor.. 

W.  S.  Etheridge,  Windsor  

Zebedee  Raynor,  Colerain  


A.  R.  Register,  Abbottsburg  

A.  A.  White,  Bladenboro  

C.  M.  Collier,  Council,  R  

W.  R.  Lathan,  Clarkton   

W.  C.  Yelverton,  Dublin   

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  

B.  J.  Cromartie,  Garland  

V.  M.  Bundy,  Kelly  

J.  R.  Auman,  Tar  Heel  

C.  P.  Ashley,  White  Oak  


Fannie  L.  Sheridan,  Abbottsburg... 

D.  L.  Williams,  Council,  R.  1  

Maggie  Murphy,  Lagoon  

Mary  Handon,  Tar  Heel  

T.  M.  Reynolds,  Bladenboro  

Georgia  McDowell,  Elizabethtown.. 

A.  R.  McMillan,  Council,  R.  1.  

C.  J.  Barber,  Clarkton  

Mamie  McDowell,  Elizabethtown.. 

R.  D.  Tynes,  Acme,  R  

Mary  Robinson,  Elizabethtown  

Theresa  Payne,  Elizabethtown  

Courtney  Scipio,  Elizabethtown  

Pennye  Currie,  Dublin  

Ruth  Allison,  Elizabethtown  

Catherine  Williams,  Elizabethtown. 

Lessie  McLaurin,  Garland,  R.  1  

R,  M.  Johnson,  St.  Paul,  R.  2  

Celya  Grady,  Kelly   

Clarence  McDonald,  Clarkton  

Virginia  Beaufort,  Tomahawk,  R.. . 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


H-A  1936 
H-A  1936 
n-A  1934 


High 
School 


II-A  1931 

n-A  1921 

II-A   

II-A   

II-B  1936 

II-B  1935 

II-A   


II-A  1936 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


BLADEN— Negro: 

Nat  Moore  

New  Hope  

New  Light  

Persimmon  Branch. 

Porterville  

Red  HiU....  

Saints  Rest  - 

Spring  Branch  

Tar  Heel  -. 

Training  School... 

Turnbull   

Whites  Creek  

White  Oak  


BRUNSWICK- 
White: 


12  

Bolivia   

1  9 

23  

12  

Southport—  

5  

18  

Negro: 

1.  

Battle  Royal  

2  

Bell  Swamp  

11  

Brunswcik  Training.. 

2  

Cedar  Grove  

2  

1  

2  

T 

3  

1  

2  

3  

North  West  

3  

Phoenix   

2  

Pine  Level  

3  

Piney  Grove  

3  

Royal  Oak  

1  

Shallotte  "A"  

1  

Shallotte  "B"  

2  

1  

1.  

Zion  Hill  

buncombe- 

White: 

1  

16 

Barnardsville  

2 

Beech   

20 

Biltmore   

27 

Black  Mountain  

1 

Boys'  Training  

1 

Brittain's  Cove  

26 

Candler   

3 

Dillingham  

1 

Eliada   

14 

Emma  

21 

Fairview   

13 

Flat  Creek  

Principal  and  School 


J.  D.  Raiford,  Kelly,  R.  2  

James  M.  W'ilson,  Council,  R.  2  

Annia  Gaston,  White  Oak,  R  

Lucile  Newkirk,  Elizabethtown  

C.  M.  McCall,  Clarkton,  R.  3  

G.  T.  Simpson,  Council,  R.  1  

Mary  Sanders,  Elizabethtown,  R.  3. 
J.  F.  McLaurin,  St.  Pauls,  R  

H.  E.  Brown,  Tar  Heel   

J.  W.  Moore,  Elizabetjitown  

Frankie  Shaw,  Elizabethtown  

Alton  Ellison,  Clarkton,  R.  1  

Beatrice  Johnson,  White  Oak  


Glenn  Tucker,  Bolivia  

T.  R.  Garrett,  Leland  

H.  C.  Stone,  Shallotte  

W.  R.  Lingle,  Southport  

Stanley  Matthews,  Shallotte... 
Z.  G.  Ray,  Ash   


Beatrice  Hynes,  Leland  

Sarah  Moore,  Winnabow  

A.  C.  Caviness,  Southport  

Mattie  B.  Smith,  Supply  

E.  0.  Gandy,  Leland   

Alberta  Robinson,  Shallotte  

Lillian  Austin,  Leland  

Catherine  McKenzie,  Longwood.. 

Isadora  Powell,  Southport  

Hallie  Bryant,  Navassa  

H.  B.  Greene,  Leland  

Bertha  Berrye,  Phoenix  

Hattye  Willis,  Bolivia   

Alva  Morris,  Bolivia.   

Louise  Yeoman,  Supply   

J.  M.  Monroe,  Shallotte  

Blanche  Miller,  Shallotte  

Gladys  Baldwin,  Winnabow  

Alice  Gore,  Ash  

Florence  Williams,  Bolivia  


Flossie  W.  Emory,  Barnardsville. 
S.  B.  Churchwell,  Barnardsville.. 

H.  E.  Sawyer,  Weaverville  

John  M.  Carter,  Biltmore  .- 

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain.. 
Sue  Wells  Taylor,  Asheville,  R.  4. 

Esther  Taylor,  Weaverville  

0.  S.  DiUard,  Candler   

W.  G.  Dillard,  Barnardsville  

Ethelyn  M.  Cole,  Asheville,  R.  4. 

S.  0.  Wilde,  Asheville,  R.  4  

W.  A.  Beal,  Fairview  

Frank  C.  Hill,  Stocksville  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New  Old 


II-B  1939 


II-B  1931 

II-A  1936 

II-A  1927 

n-B  1936 


n-A  1928 


II-A  1925 
II-A  1926 


II-A  1926 


II-A  1927 
II-A  1925 
II-A  1928 


High 
School 


II-A  1931 


II-A  1930 

II-A  1927 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1923 

II-A  1930 


II-A  1929 


II-A  1923 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1928 
II-A  1923 
II-A  1927 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


buncombe- 
White: 


9  

French  Broad  

Glady 

17  

Grace   

13 

Haw  Creek  

2 

3 

7 

2 

T.niirpl  Hill 

19  

Leicester   

20  

Oakley  --- 

11 

xvcu  yj  

20 

SntiH  Hill 

VJd/ll\X  XJ.lli.--.  

8  

Sandy  Mush..   

4  .  

Stoney  Fork.  

33 

Swannanoa  

22  

Valley  Springs...  ... 

10 

Venable   

20 

Weaverville  

19 

West  Buncombe  

24 

Woodfin.   

Negro: 

3 

Black  Mountain. .  . . 

1  

Leicester  

7  

Shiloh   - 

4  

South  Asheville  

2  

2  

asheville— 

White: 


46 

22  

David  Millard  

26 

Hall  Fletcher  

17  

Ay  cock   - 

12  

Carson  . 

20  

Claxton    

9  

Newton   .- 

15 

Randolph   

8  

Rankin  

20 

Vance   

Negro: 

13 

5  

Burton  St  

14 

Hill  St  

12 

13 

23 

Stephens-Lee  

BURKE— White: 

3 

Absher  

1  

Bethlehem..  

7 

Chesterfield  

18 

11 

George  Hildebrand... 

15 

Hildebran  

9 

Icard   

4 

Jonas  Ridge  

7 

Mull  

Principal  and  School  Address 


Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Arden  

Mrs,  M.  L.  Nesbitt,  Candler  

Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville  

C.  M.  McCracken,  Jr.,  Asheville,  R.  2 
Mrs.  Edna  C.  Brank,  Weaverville  . 

Mrs.  Opal  T.  Barnes,  Candler  

0.  H.  Tilson,  Asheville  

Mrs.  Delia  Rutherford,  Candler... 

R.  A.  Tomberlin,  Leicester.  

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Biltmore  

F.  A.  Brigman,  Alexander  

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler,  R.  2  

W.  B.  Dillingham,  Leicester,  R.  2. . 
Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  Penland,  Candler 

E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa  

Ed.  Warrick,  Skyland   

J.  C.  Rich,  Jr.,  Asheville  

F.  A.  Penland,  Weaverville  

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Jr.,  Asheville,  R.  1. 
J.  0.  Terrell,  Asheville,  R.  4  

Albert  Reynolds,  Asheville  

Grace  F.  Francis,  Asheville  

J.  C.  Daniels,  Biltmore  

B.  T.  Beatty,  Asheville,  R.  2  

James  T.  Sapp,  Swannanoa  

Monnie  Jones,  Alexander  


W.  H.  Plemmons,  Asheville... 

G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville  

T  H.Hunt,  Asheville  

T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville. 

Queen  Carson,  Asheville  

E.  B.  Baxter,  Asheville  

Mrs.  E.  B.  Monroe,  Asheville. 

L.  N.  Connor,  Asheville  

0.  L.  Norment,  Asheville  

G.  C.  Brown,  Asheville  


Mrs.  Rita  H.  Lee,  Asheville  

Mrs.  Hattie  H.  Love,  Asheville.. 

J.  H.  Michael,  Asheville  

Mrs.  Rachel  S.  Battle,  Asheville. 

A.  E.  Manley,  Asheville  

A.  E.  Manley,  Asheville  


Cowan  Rhodes,  Morganton  

Mrs.  Pearl  Cook  Barnhill, 

Morganton,  R.  4  

L.  C.  Broome,  Morganton,  R.  3..*-- 

K.  J.  Hoyle,  Drexel  

H.  F.  Srygley,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1 

L.  E.  Deaton,  Hildebran  

H.  L.  Hallyburton,  Icard   

Eugenia  Ponder,  Jonas  Ridge  

Bill  Trader,  Morganton,  R.  4  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


II-B  1939 


I-B 
I-A 


1939 
1939 


I-B  1939 


Old 


II-A  1925 
II-A  1927 


II-A  1927 
II-A  1927 


II-A  1927 


II-A  1928 
II-A  1927 


II-A  1926 
II-B  1925 
II-A  1925 


I-B  1927 

I-A  1927 

I-A  1927 

I-A  1927 

I-B  1927 

I-A  1927 

I-B  1927 


II-B  1931 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

BURKE— White: 

10  

OakHiU  

7 

Rutherford  College... 

10 

Salem   

23  

Valdese  

Negro: 

1  

Corpening  

1  

Connelly  

2  

Drexel  

1 

Maple  Grove  

1  

2  

Willow  Tree..  

GLEN  ALPINE— 

White: 

23 

Glen  Alpine  

5 

Short  0£f  

Negro: 

4  

McAlpine   

1  

RockHiU....  

1  

1  

Shiloh   

MORGANTON— 

Wnrrs: 

21 

Morganton  

17  

Primary  

15  

Grammar  

Negro: 

12  

Morganton  

CABARRUS— White: 

7  

A.  T.  Allen  

16  

Bethel   

5 

Cline  

20  

Harrisburg  

25 

Hartsell  

29 

Mt.  Pleasant  . 

15 

Odell   

26 

Winecoff   

Negro: 

2  

Belle  Fort  

2 

Bell's  Mission  

3  

Bethpage  

2 

Cedar  Grove  No.  2... 

1  

Cedar  Grove  No.  10.. 

1  

Dry   

2  

Ebenezer  

2:  

Harrisburg  

1  

Meadow  View  

2  

2  

Mt.  Pleasant  

1  

Oak  Grove  

1  

2  

Rock  Hill  

4 

3-  

Silver  Dale   

Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


W.  R.  Williams,  Morganton,  R.  2... 

S.  P.  Hyatt,  Rutherford  College  

Frederick  G.  Lane,  Morganton,  R.  1. 
W.  H.  Stemple,  Valdese   


II-A  1927 


II-A  1926 


Emily  Carson,  Morganton...  

Ed.  Avery,  Morganton  

W.  P.  Anderson,  Morganton  

Emily  Carson,  Connelly  Springs  

Jo  Kennedy,  Morganton  

C.  R.  Daniels,  Morganton   


Boyce  S.  Plaxco,  Glen  Alpine  

Mrs.  Hazel  Mall  Cole,  Nebo,  R.  2. 

S.  H.  Travis,  Morganton  

Mrs.  Lil  ie  B.  Newby,  Morganton. 

Bessie  Corpening,  Bridgewater  

Mrs.  Mamie  CrLsp,  Morganton  


Paul  W.  Hutchins,  Morganton. 

Carl  C.  Long,  Morganton  

S.  Elmer  Tarrall,  Morganton... 


II-A  1931 


II-A  1922 


I-B  1939 


I-A  1927 


P.  E.  Corpening,  Morganton... 


S.  R.  McEachern,  Concord,  R.  4. . ., 

R.  L.  Joines,  Midland,  R.  1   

C.  C.  Drye,  Concord,  R.  3  

R.  M.  Peele,  Harrisburg  

J.  C.  Baucom,  Concord  

J.  Floyd  Woodward,  Mt.  Pleasant... 

J.  C.  Purser,  Concord,  R.  2  

W.  L.  Harris,  Concord,  R.  2  

Johnny  Green,  Concord   

Mildred  L.  Miller,  89  Cline  St., 

Concord.   

Booker  Wilson,  Salisbury.   

Janie  Young,  Concord,  R.  1  

Cleomis  Clay  Concord,  R.  4  

Mildred  Morris,  Box  24,  Concord  

Isabelle  Henderson,  Midland,  R.  1_.. 
Mary  E.  Scott,  114  Ring  St., 

Concord   

Lucille  Wyke,  Concord,  R.  2  

Annie  Sanders,  Concord  

Carrie  Wilson,  17  S.  Ga.  Ave., 

Concord  --. 

Mamie  Taylor,  S.  Ga.  Ave.,  Concord. 
Ethel  L.  Williams,  Harrisburg,  R.  2.. 

Sallie  C.  Weaks,  Concord,  R.  1  

Marion  E.  Woods,  132  S.  Ga.  Ave., 

Concord  

James  Hawkins,  Concord   


II-B 
II-B 


II-B 
II-A 


1939 
1939 


1939 
1938 


II-B  1938 


II-B 
II-A 

II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


1937 
1930 

1929 
1929 
1934 
1930 
1930 


I-AA*  1923 


II-A 


II-A  1928 

II-A  1928 

Il-A  1932 

II-A  1928 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1928 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


CONCORD— White; 

Concord  High  

Central  Primary  

Coltrane   

Clara  Harris  

Long   

Negro: 

Logan  

KANNAPOLIS- 

White: 

Cannon   

Aycock  ----- 

Jackson  Park  - 

Mclver   

Woodrow  Wilson  

Negro: 
Centerview  


Principal  and  School  Address 


CALDWELL— 

White: 

Bailey  Camp-  

Baton-.-   

Buffalo  Cove  

Cane  Branch  

Collettsville  

Dudley  Shoals  

Edgemont  

Gamewell  

Globe   --. 

Grace  Chapel  

Granite  Falls  

Happy  Valley  

Hartley  HiU  

Hudson  

Kings  Creek  

Maple  Grove.--  

Oak  Hill  -.. 

Old  Houck   

Rhodhiss   

Saw  Mills   

Upton  

Valmead  

White  Springs  

Whitnel  

Negro: 

Adako  

Dula  Town  

Franklin  

Granite  Falls  

Harper  Town  

Kings  Creek  

Mars  HiU   

Warrior..-  

LENOIR— White: 

Central   

East  Harper  

West  Harper.-  

West  Lenoir  -.- 


J.  Eris  Cassell,  Concord... 
Mrs.  Ora  F.  Hill,  Concord. 
R.  B.  McAllister,  Concord. 

Clara  Harris,  Concord  

E.  B,  Joyner,  Concord  


E,  L.  James,  Concord. 


J.  L.  Dupree,  Kannapolis  

A.  W.  Kelly,  Kannapolis  

J.  S.  Oehler,  Kannapolis  

A.  D.  Kornegay,  Kannapolis  

W.  W.  Hartsell,  Kannapolis  


W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis  


T.  W.  Roberts,  Blowing  Rock....... 

Hade  Gragg,  Lenoir.-  -  

Mrs.  G.  A.  Link,  Buffalo  Cove  

Gladys  Sigmon,  Rufus  -- 

V.  M.  McNeeley,  Collettsville  

Dan  Byrd,  Granite  Falls,  R  -.. 

J.  C,  Brooks,  Edgemont  

M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  4  - 

Virginia  Dare  Teague,  Globe  

Lindsay  Cagle,  Granite  Falls,  R  

A.  D.  Huffines,  Granite  Falls  

C.  A.  Parlier,  Patterson  

Mrs.  Violet  Correll,  Lenoir  

R.  L.  Fritz, 'Hudson  -  

A.  W.  Laxton,  Kings  Creek  

Naomi  Steelman,  Yadkin  Valley  

C.  W.  Hickman,  Lenoir,  R.  2  

Jas.  Isbell,  Lenoir  

J.  N.  Laxton,  Rhodhiss  

W.  C.  Stephenson,  Granite  Falls,  R.- 
Ruth Smith,  Upton   - 

G.  N.  Kincaid,  Lenoir   

Mrs.  Roy  Braswell,  ShuU's  Mill  

F.  M.  Mathews,  Lenoir-  


Eliza  Johnson,  Adako  

Atha  Dula,  Lenoir   

Daisy  Ferguson,  Collettsville  -. 

Flora  G,  Neal,  Granite  Falls  

Annie  S.  Harper,  Lenoir,  R.  4  

Costella  Corpening,  Lenoir-  

Mary  S.  Watts,  Morganton,  R.  3-.. 
Zalia  Cannon,  Lenoir  


C.  W.  Porter,  Lenoir  

R.  E.  Spainhour,  Lenoir  

L.  B.  Robinson,  Lenoir  

J.  E.  Cobb,  Lenoir  --- 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


II-A  1938 
II-A  1938 


-B  1939 


Old 


II-A  1930 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1930 


I-B  1937 


I-A  1937 
I-A  1937 


High 
School 


II-A  1929 


I-AA* 


I-A  1930 
I-AA  1924 


II-A  1938 


II-A  1928 


II-A  1923 
II-A  1934 


II-A  192^ 
II-A  1928 


II-A  1923 


-AA* 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


Nev/ 


Old 


High 
School 


LENOIR— Negro: 

Friedman   

West  End  


CAMDEN— White: 

Camden...   

ShUoh  

South  Mills  

Negro: 

Colored   

Ivy  Neck  

Rosenwald  

Sawyer's  Creek  

Troutman  

Wicham  


CARTERET— White 

Atlantic   

Beaufort  

Bettie  

Camp  Glenn  

Cedar  Island  

Davis  

Barkers  Island  

Lukens  

Marshallberg  

Morehead  City  

Newport   

Otway   

Portsmouth  

Salter  Path  

Sealevel   

Smyrna   

South  River  

Stacy  

Straits  

White  Oak   

Williston  

Negro: 

Beaufort   

Bogue  

Mansfield   

Merrimon  

Morehead  City  

Newport   

North  River  

Stella  

Wildwood   


CASWELL— White: 

Anderson.  

Bartlett  Yancey.... 

Cherry  Grove  

Cobb  Memorial  

Leasburg  

Murphey  

Pelham  

Prospect  Hil!  

Providence-  


J.  J.  Spearman,  Lenoir, 
lone  Carson,  Lenoir  


S.  E.  Burgess,  Camden  

R.  H.  Copeland,  Shiloh  

G.  W.  Davis,  South  Mills.... 


L.  E.  Sugg,  Camden  

C.  H.  Barco,  Belcross  

M.  C.  Calloway,  South  MiUs. 

J.  E.  Barnard,  Belcross  

Josephus  Lamb,  Shiloh  

N.  G.  Perry,  Shiloh  


I-A  1937 


II-B  1927 
II-B  1926 


J.  A.  Batson,  Atlantic  

T.  G.  Leary,  Beaufort  

Ruth  Gibbs,  Beaufort  

Harold  W.  Webb,  Morehead  City.. 

W.  W.  Clarke,  Roe  

C.  H.  Davis,  Davis  

J.  P.  Tyndall,  Barkers  Island  

Helen  Lewis,  Lukens  

Ray  Fisher,  Marshallberg  

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Morehead  City.  

R.  L.  Pruitt.Newport   

Manly  Fulcher,  Davis  

Mrs.  Abner  Dixon,  Portsmouth  

Mrs.  Allen  Jones,  Jr.,  Salter  Path. . 

Cecil  B.  Harris,  Sealevel  

E.  L.  Gaskill,  Smyrna  

Lena  Lewis,  Merrimon  

Mrs.  Lois  Smith,  Atlantic  

Margaret  Brown,  Marshallberg  

G.  D.  Hardesty,  Swansboro  

Mrs.  Prudie  M.  Willis,  Atlantic  

T.  I.  Long,  Beaufort  

Viola  Parker,  Newport,  R  

Myrtle  Edwards,  Newport  

Nellie  L.  Ward,  Merrimon  

Jas.  W.  Campbell,  Morehead  City.. 

Mary  E.  Price,  Newport  

Nettie  H.  Tate,  Beaufort,  R  

Frank  Mathewson,  Stella   

Olive  B.  Davis,  Wildwood  


M.  Q.  Plumblee,  BurUngton,  R.  2 

S.  H.  Abell,  Yanceyville  

William  Elmore,  Reidsville,  R.  1 . 

F.  B.  Harton,  Ruffin,  R.  1  

J.  W.  Slaughter,  Leasburg  

N.  S.  Upchurch,  Yanceyville  

B .  J.  Rankin,  Pelham   

W.  H.  Puck,  Prospect  Hill  

W.  L.  Strickland,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4. 


II-A  1924 
II-A  1926 


II-A 
II-A 


1939 
1939 


II-A 
II-A 


1926 
1927 


I-  A*  1922 

II-  A  1923 


II-A  1925 


II-A  1928 


II-A  1931 
II-B  1931 


II-B  1934 
II-B  1934 


II-A  1935 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1930 

II-B  1934 

II-A  1931 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


CASWELL— Negro: 

Anderson  

Beulah  

Blackwell  

Blanche  

Camp  Springs  

Camp  Springs  Branch 

Dailey  

Dameron   

Estelle   

Fitch  

Hamer  

Hightowers  

Hyco  

Jones   

Leasburg  

Leasburg  Branch, . 

Locust  Hill  

Milton   

New  Ephesus  

New  Hope  

Oliver  

Osmond  

Park  Springs  


Pelham  

Pelham  Branch. 

Pleasant  Grove. 

Prospect  

Prospect  Hill... 

Providence  

Purley  

Ridgeville  

River  Bend  

Sellars  

Semora  

Semora  Branch., 

Stephens  

Stoney  Creek.... 

Sweet  Gum  

Topnot   

Trinity  

Trinity  Branch. . 


Walnut  Grove. 
Williamston... 
Yanceyville  


CATAWBA— White: 

Allen  Frye.  

Banoak  

Balls  Creek  

Blackburn  

Catawba  

Claremont   

Lail  

Maiden.   

Monogram  

Mt.  View  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Olivia  F.  Dodson,  Burlington,  R  

Ruby  L.  Hanes,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Dorothy  M.  Bowe,  Ruffin,  R.  1  

Sarvilla  Archie,  Blanche  

James  E.  Brown,  Elon  College,  R.  1. 

Vivian  L.  Brown,  Elon  College,  R  

Florence  P.  Casino,  Blanche,  R.  1... 

Keyron  W.  Lanier,  Mebane,  R.  3  

J.  F.  Harroway,  Milton,  R.  1  

Lugene  Davis,  Yaneyville,  R  

Lois  L.  Currie,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Mary  E.  Dodson,  Yanceyville,  R.  1 
Mrs.  Agnes  B.  McRae,  Mebane,  R.  3 
Vivian  B.  Pickard,  Pelham,  R.  1... 

Ida  Fitts  Simmons,  Leasburg  

Alverado  B.  Johnson,  Leasburg  

Bessie  M.  Nance,  Yanceyville,  R.  1. 
Mrs.  Mattie  P.  Freeman,  Milton... 

Mrs.  Alice  W.  Poole,  Ruflan  

Lillian  L.  Gaddy,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Lena  McMillan,  Mebane,  R.  3 . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Smith,  Semora,  R. 
Mrs.  Clara  A.  Stanley,  Danville,  Va., 

R.4    

Mrs.  Essie  B.  Wise,  Pelham  

Mrs.  Matilda  W.  Wilson, 

Danville,  Va.,  R.  1   

Louise  Wilmer,  Yanceyville,  R  

Dorothy  Penn,  Yanceyville  

Thomas  L.  Brown,  Prospect  Hill  

Mrs.  Evelyn  A.  Hunt,  Danville,  Va.. 
Mrs.  Carolun  A.  Turner,  Danville,  Va 
Wilphria  C.  Carrington,  Ridgeville.. 
Mrs.  Juanita  D.  Jones,  Ringgold,  Va.. 

L.  W.  Compton,  Yanceyville,  R  

Hattie  L.  Jeffers,  Blanche,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Ella  M.  Whitworth,  Milton.... 

Beatrice  Bigelow,  Leasburg,  R.  1  

Carrie  R.  Blackwell,  Reidsville,  R.  1. 
Booker  T.  McCallum,  Mebane,  R.  3. 

Clara  B.  Penn,  Leasburg,  R  

Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Edgerton,  Reidsville.  . 
Mrs.  Annie  D.  Jeffries, 

Reidsville,  R.  1  

Grace  V.  Gilreath,  Elon  College,  R.  2 
Zelma  E.  Belton,  Blanche,  R.  1.. 
N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville  


W.  M.  Sigmon,  Vale  

M.  S.  Brittain,  Vale  

W.  C.  Reed,  Newton,  R.  2... 
C.  E.  Cashatt,  Newton,  R.  1. 
J.  E.  Coulter,  Catawba  

C.  A.  Hager,  Claremont  

J.  Y.  Yoder,  Hickory,  R.  3. . . 

D.  C.  Mosteller,  Maiden  

T.  M.  Lutz,  Sherril's  Ford.... 

E.  G.  Cashion,  Hickory,  R.  1. 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


II-A  1935 


II-A 

1934 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


CATAWBA— White: 

Oxford  

Sherrill's  Ford  

Startown  

St.  Stephens  

Sweetwater  

Negeo: 
Catawba   

HICKORY— White: 

Brookford  

Claremont  

Highland  

Green  Park  

Kenworth  

Longview  

Oakwood  ..- 

Viewmont   

Westmont  

Negbo: 
Ridgeview   

NEWTON— White: 

Newton  High  

Newton  Elem  

Conover  

Negro: 

Conover  ..- 

Newton  


CHATHAM— White: 

Bells  

Bennett  

Bonlee  

By  num.  

Goldston   

Moncure  

Pittsboro  — 

Siler  City  

Henry  Siler  

Silk  Hope   

Negro: 

Buck  Mountain  

Clarks  -  

Fikes  

Gees  Grove  

Goldston  

Gulf  

Hank  Chapel  

Haw  River  

Haywood  

Hickory  Grove  

Hickory  Mountain... 

Holly  Oak  

Lambert  

Marsh  

Mitchells  

Mt.  Zion  

New  Hope  

New  Zion  

Pine  Hill   

Pittsboro   


H.  V.  Chappell,  Claremont,  R.  1. 
R.  B.  Madison,  Sherrill's  Ford... 

0.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1  

R.  N.  Hoyle,  Hickory.  R.  3  

F.  W.  Kiser,  Vale   

Curtis  Lewis,  Catawba  


Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Hickory.. 

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory  

Vance  Hefner,  Hickory  

Frances  M.  Field,  Hickory  

Max  R.  Steehnan,  Hickory... 
Paul  E.  Fullenwider,  Hickory. 

E.  J.  Sox,  Hickory  

Mrs.  J.  E.  Deal,  Hickory  

P.  W.  Deaton,  Hickory  


II-A  1934 


II-B  1939 


II-B  1939 
II-B  1939 


II-A  1939 


A.  W.  Booker,  Hickory. 


R.  L.  Rhyne,  Newton... 
Flossie  Grigg,  Newton. . 
W.  F.  Warlick,  Newton. 


II-B  1939 
II-B  1939 


II-B  1930 

II-B  1634 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1925 

II-B  1925 

II-B  1934 

II-A  1927 

II-B  1934 


II-A  1929 
II-B  1936 


T.  D.  Murchison,  Newton. 
Taft  Broome,  Newton  


B.  H.  Tharrington,  Apex,  R.  3. 

A.  L.  Combs,  Bennett  

W.  H.  Dewar,  Bonlee  

J.  W.  Durham,  Bynum  

W.  F.  Veasey,  Goldston  

A.  L.  Isley,  Moncure  

J.  Frank  Hauser,  Pittsboro  

Paul  Braxton,  Siler  City  

Eli  Hauser,  Siler  City  

J.  D.  Shaw,  Siler  City,  R.  1.— 

J.  P.  Coefield,  Pittsboro  

Bertha  Herndon,  Apex  

J.  R.  Richardson,  Pittsboro,  R. 

R.  1.  Brode,  Siler  City  

W.  A.  McLaughlin,  Goldston.. 
Estelle  McCallum,  Sanford.... 

Cassie  Ridley,  Pittsboro  

Ethel  Clark,  Pittsboro  

Orion  Foster,  Moncure  

A.  F.  McCleave,  Siler  City  

Alvester  E.  Spinks,  Siler  City.. 

C.  W.Powell,  Apex   

Robenia  W.  Thompson,  Gulf... 

Lacy  Marsh,  Siler  City  

Beecher  Coward,  Pittsboro  

F.  T.  Husband,  Chapel  Hill.... 

Estella  Council,  Apex  

Verdie  McClinton,  Moncure  ... 
Celia  A.  Taylor,  Siler  City  

B.  J.  Lee,  Pittsboro,  R.  2  


II-B  1937 
II-B  1937 
II-B  1936 


II-B  1936 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

CHATHAM— Negho: 

Rock  Rest  

Sandy  Level  

Shiloh   

Siler  City  

St.  Matthews  

Taylors  

Terrells  

Union  Grove  

Webster...-  

Wilson   

Cherokee- 
White: 

Boiling  Springs  

Buckberry   

Buckknob  

Clark.  

Culberson...  

Davis  Creek  

Ebenezer   

Friendship  

Hiawassee  Dam  

Hill  

Johnson  .. 

Long  Ridge  

Macedonia   

Martins  Creek  

Ogreeta   

Owl  Creek  

Peachtree  -- 

Postell  

Ranger   

Reeds  Chapel  

River  Hill  - 

Shearer  

Shields   - 

Sunny  Point  

Tellico   

Unaka  

Upper  Beaverdam. . 

White  Church  

Wolf  Creek..-.*.. 

Wolf  Creek-A  

Negko: 
(None) 

ANDREWS— White: 

Andrews   

Marble  

Negro: 
Andrews  

MURPHY— White: 

Murphy  

Bates  Creek  

Grape  Creek  

Kinsey  

Tomotla  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Mae  D.  Cotton,  Pittsboro  

Beulah  Claigg,  Corinth  

Lillie  F.  Rogers,  Pittsboro,  R.  2. 

S.  A.  Kennedy,  Siler  City  

Jeanette  Richardson,  Pittsboro.. 
Tamar  V.  Crump,  Bear  Creek... 

Lula  Avont,  Pittsboro,  R.  2  

Florence  Peoples,  Pittsboro  

Vallie  Alston,  Siler  City  

Cornelia  Rives,  Apex  


Bertha  McGuire,  Grandview  

Mrs.  Mary  Barnard  Jones, 

Farner,  Tenn   

Mrs.  Nellie  Hendrix  Morrow,  Violet. 

Vesta  Timpson,  Wehutty  

Edith  Mae  Shields,  Culberson  

Florence  Leah  Walsh,  Grandview  

J.  Alden  Cooke,  Grandview   

Truman  McNabb,  Suit   

William  P.  Ferguson,  Hiawassee  Dam 

Ruth  Hill,  Wehutty  

Louella  Jenkins,  Culberson,  R.  2  

Lucile  Matheson,  Farner,  Tenn  

Mrs.  Annie  Sword  Brandon, 

Culberson,  R.  1  

L.  P.  Shields,  Murphy,  R.  2...  

Mrs.  Veanah  Radford,  Unaka  

Mrs.  Helen  Waldroup,  Grandview... 

R.  C.  Pipes,  Murphy,  R.  1  

Pauline  Kisselburg,  Postell  ... 

Mrs.  Kate  McAllister  Shields,  Suit.. 

N.  0.  Kilpatrick,  Vest   

John  Hogan,  Hiwassee  

Mrs.  Onabee  Hickey,  Patrick  

Elizabeth  Gentry,  Culberson,  H.  3... 
Walter  Anderson,  Culberson,  R.  2... 
Katherine  D.  EUer,  Tellico  Plains, 

Tenn   

Douglas  Smith,  Unaka  

R.  L.  Keenum,  Grandview  

Everett  R.  White,  Grandview  

Ersa  Lee  McNabb,  Culberson,  R.  2.. 
Marie  Gregory,  Culberson,  R.  2  


II-A  1933 


Isham  B.  Hudson,  Andrews. 
Jas.  T.  Osborne,  Marble  


Elsie  J.  Osborne,  Andrews. 


K.  C.Wright,  Murphy  - 

J.  Franklin  Smith,  Murphy  

J.  Frank  Walsh,  Murphy  

Mrs.  Richard  B.  Meroney,  Murphy. 
Leila  Hayes,  Murphy   --- 


II-B  1935 


II-B  1936 


II-A 


II-A  1923 
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Number 
Teachers 
and 

rnilNTY  AND  niTY 

Classification  and  Date 

UNITS 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Elementary 

High 
School 

Principals 

Name  of  School 

New 

Old 

2  

MURPHY— Negro: 
Texana  

J.  William  Wade,  Murphy   - 

Mrs.  Thomas  Emminizer,  Edenton-. 

Mrs.  Mattie  N.  Pailin,  Tyner  

P.  L.  Baumgardner,  Tyner  

Corrie  M.  Yoder,  Edenton,  R  

Nora  Mae  Ward,  Edenton,  R  

1  

2 

CHOWAN— White: 

Beech  Fork  

Center  Hill  





12 

Chowan  

II-A 



1923 


1 

Gum  Pond  

2 

Oak  Grove  



— — 

1 

Negro: 
Britts  





1 

Center  Hill  

Jane  Edith  Bonner,  Edenton  

Chas.  L.  Fay  ton,  Edenton  

Thelma  Morris,  Edenton  

Mrs.  S.  J.  Etheridge,  Edenton  

W.  H.  Creecy,  Edenton  

Pauline  Hassell,  Edenton  





2 

Green  Hall  





2 

Hudson  Grove  





2  

Warren  Grove. . .  ... 

— -    — - 

—  -    — . 

3 

White  Oak   



 " 

9 

EDENTON— White: 
Edenton  High  

n-A 

15 

Charles  D.  Stewart,  Edenton  

Ernest  A.  Swain,  Edenton  

2  

Advance.  

— 



19 

Negro: 

DeMint  F.  Walker,  Edenton-  

----  ---- 

■j- 

II-A 

1933 

4  

St.  John's.   

Simeon  Griffith,  Edenton  

Mrs.  Laurette  Coston,  Edenton  

Sadie  Bembry,  Edenton   

2  

Canaan's  Temple  

Cedar  Grove  

—  -    — - 

1  

1 

Triangle.--  

Elton  C.  Hall,  Edenton  

1.  

Elizabeth  Luton,  Edenton  

Mrs.  Vivian  Hawkins,  Edenton  

1 

Virginia  Fork  

1 

Ryan's  Grove  

Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Collins,  Edenton  

 ' 



1  

CLAY— White: 
Fires  Creek  

Ernest  D.  Penland,  Hayesville  

..-  -_. 

21  

—  -    — - 

n-A 

1924 

3 

H.  M.  Moore,  Hayesville  

Frank  Penland,  Hayesville  

Harold  C.  Hedden,  Hayesville  



~~ 

5 

Ogden  

—  -  .— 

~~ 

10 

Shooting  Creek  . 

2 

Sweetwater.  

1  

Upper  Tusquittee  

Negro: 
Hayesville  

E.  G.  Smith,  Hayesville  

Elma  R.  Dennis,  Hayesville  

1  

15  

Cleveland- 
White: 

Belwood   

W.  M.  Lovelace,  Belwood  

0.  W.  Morris,  Kings  Mountain,  R..- 

0.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs  

L.  W.  Cain,  Casar   

Eugene  S.  King  

Wilbur  Wilson,  Shelby  

H-A 

1927 

13 

Bethware  

II-B 

1934 

11  

Boiling  Springs  

Casar   

* 

II-A 

15.  

II-A 

1930 

2.  

6 

Dover  Mill   

6 

Earl  

17  

Fallston  

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston  

H.  B.  Covington,  Grover  

Lawton  Blanton,  Lattimore  

B.  E.  Simmons,  Mooresboro  

Glenn  T.  Hickman,  Casar,  R.  1  

W.  E.  Boone,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R  

Mrs.  Johnnie  M.  Queen,  Shelby,  R.-. 

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Shelby,  R.  2  

M.  R.  Riggers  1 

II-A 

1926 

14  

II-A 

1927 

21  

Lattimore  ...  . 

II-A 

1925 

13 

Mooresboro  

II-A 

1930 

4  

6  

No.  1  Township  

No.  2  Township-  ... 

4  

22  

No.  3  Township  

Patterson  Springs  

II-A 

1931 

5  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Cleveland- 
White: 


17 

rolkvUle  

6.  

15  . .  . 

Piedmont.  

13 

Waco  

Negro: 

1   

5 

8 

Boiling  Springs.    . . . 

4  

Casar  

3 

Dover  MiU.  

10 

Fallston  

10 

4  

2  

Mooresboro-  .  .. 

1  

No.  1  Township  

10 

No.  3  Township  

14  

Piedmont  

9  

Polkville  

10  

KINGS  mountain- 
White: 

East  


5  

West  

28  

Central   .  

Negro: 

10  

Davidson...  .  .  ... 

SHELBY— White: 

9  

22  

High  

7.  ... 

9  

Lafayette  

9  

10 

Morgan   

8 

Washington  

Negro: 

18  

Cleveland  Training. . . 

COLUMBUS— 

White: 

14 

Acme-Delco  

4 

17  

Cerro  Gordo.   

23 

Chadbourn  

18 

Evergreen   . 

14 

Fair  Bluff  

10 

Guideway  

19 

Hallsboro  

6 

New  Hope..   

11 

Old  Dock-Nakina  

30 

Tabor  City  

37 

Whiteville  

19 

Williams   

Negro: 

1 

Acme.  -  

7 

Armour  

4 

Artesia...   

2 

Boardman.-   

J.  A.  Kiser,  Shelby,  R.  5  

Mrs.  J.  C.  Nickels,  Kings  Mountain. 

M.  L.  Turner,  Lawndale   

C.  M.  King,  Waco  


Charles  Wilson,  Shelby,  R.  1  

Percy  W.  Welman,  Kings  Mountain. 

John  Corry,  Shelby  

Theodore  M.  Pass,  Kings  Mountain. 

Mildred  F.  Collins,  Shelby,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Bessie  L.  Pass,  Shelby,  Box  76  - . 
L.  L.  Adams,  Kings  Mountain,  R.  2. 

Eleanor  L.  Arnold,  Shelby  

N.J.  Pass,  Jr.,  Shelby..   

Lloyd  Wood,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R.  1  _ . . 

Andrew  Taylor,  Shelby.   

A.  W.  Foster,  Lawndale...   

Barbara  Welbourne,  Shelby  

Edward  Ricks,  Kings  Mountain  


Mrs.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Kings 

Mountain   

Mrs.  C.  Q.  Rhyne,  Kings  Mountain 
D.  M.  Bridges,  Kings  Mountain... 


R.  J.  Davidson,  Kings  Mountain... 


Mrs.  Ruble  T.  Hudson,  Shelby. 

C.  E.  Rankin,  Shelby  

Glenn  Stine,  Shelby  

J.  G.  Hagaman,  Shelby  

Laura  Cornwell,  Shelby  

Sehna  Webb,  Shelby  

Agnes  McBrayer,  Shelby  


B.D.Roberts,  Shelby. 


I.  A.  Wortman,  Acme  

R.  L,  Marsh,  Bolton  

L.  M.  Adcock,  Cerro  Gordo.. 

E.  L.  Derrick,  Chadbourn... 
Jap  Ledbetter,  Evergreen — 
J.  R.  Woodard,  Fair  Bluff... 

T.  L.  Wooten,  Dulah  

B.F.  Kendall,  Hallsboro.... 
Mabel  White,  Whiteville.... 

B.  E.  Ratchford,  Old  Dock.. 

C.  H.  Pinner,  Tabor  City.... 
G.  0.  Rogers,  Whiteville  

F.  A.  Ficquett,  Whiteville.. . 


Aimie  Henry,  Acme  

J.  D.  Pridgen,  Armour  

Henry  W.  Ingram,  Whiteville. 
Bettie  Lennon,  Boardman  


II-B  1935 


II-A  1929 


II-A   

II-A  1930 


II-A  1936 


I-B  1938 
I-B  1938 
I-B  1938 


I-C 


I-C  1939 


II-A  1935 
II-B  1935 
II-B  1934 


II-A  1930 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1931 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1928 

II-B  1935 

II-A  1936 


I-A* 


II-B  1935 


I-AA 


II-A  1929 
II-A  1929 


II-B  1929 


II-A  1929 
II-A  1929 


I-A  1928 


II-A  1923 

II-A  1925 

II-A   

II-A  1925 

II-B  1929 

II-A  1925 


II-A  1924 
II-A   
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New  Old 


High 
School 


5 

COLUMBUS— 
Negbo: 

Bolton...  

1  

Brown's  Chapel  

1 

Bug  HiU  

2 

Camp  Ground  

1 

Cedar  Grove  

2 

14 

2 

1 

Clarendon  

3 

9 

Diamond  Branch  

2 

2  

Evergreen  

4 

Fair  Bluff  

7 

Farmers  Union  

1 

Flag  Pond  

1  

3 

1  

Hickory  Hill  

1 

Honey  Hill  

1 

Iron  Hill   

2 

Lake  Waccamaw  

Liberty  Hill   

2 

1 

Mill  Branch  

3 

Mt.  Moriah  

10  

Mt.  Olive   

Old  Dock.-..  

2  

Rose  Hill  

1.  

Piney  Forest  

2 

Spring  Hill  

4.  

Tabor  City..  

Whiteville  

Worley   

11  

1  

12.  

CRAVEN— White: 
Bridgeton   

4  

Brinson  Memorial  

Cove  City  

4  

1 

13 

Dover  

4  

Epworth  

4  - 

Ernul   

9 

9 

Fort  Barnwell  

13.  

Jasper  

2  

Juniper  Chapel  

10  

Vanceboro  

Negro: 
Adams  Creek...  

Bridgeton- _.  .  .  ... 

1  

Bucks  

Cahouque  

Chapman  

2 

Cove  City  

1 

Croatan   

4  

2.   Epworth  

F.  I.  McDougald,  Bolton  

Amanda  Francis,  Clarkton  

Willie  B.  G.  Smith,  Nakina  

Hosea  Powell,  Whiteville  .- 

Faye  McCoy,  Clarkton   

Fred  Corbett,  Csrro  Gordo  

A.  L.  Williams,  Chadbourn  

Pearson  Spaulding,  Hallsboro  

Sarah  Freeman,  Clarendon  

Geo.  Jones,  Delco   - 

Sarah  Harris,  Whiteville  -- 

P.  E.  Haynesworth,  Dothan  

Rosa  McDougald,  Chadbourn  

Wm.  D.  Robinson,  Fair  Bluff  

D,  S.  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

Harriett  Spaulding,  Clarkton  

Annie  Mitchell,  Bolton   

Donnie  Graham,  Whiteville  

Rebecca  N.  Graham,  Hallsboro. - 

Annie  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

Henry  Powell,  Tabor  City  

Grayer  Powell,  Lake  Waccamaw. 

Jas.  P.  Troy,  Whiteville.-.  - 

Inez  Howard  Ancrum,  Whiteville. 

James  R.  Brown,  Chadbourn  

James  E.  Byers,  Whiteville  

Ezra  Lennon,  Nakina...  

Hazel  Pridgen,  Whiteville  

Lorah  G.  Singletary,  Whiteville.. 

Luther  Woo  ten,  Whiteville  

J.  H.  Jones,  Tabor  City  

J.  0.  Harris,  Whiteville..  

Mabel  McNeill,  Cerro  Gordo  


Vaughn  Bowlin,  Bridgeton  

Fred  Lewis,  New  Bern,  R.  4  

J.  Harper  Wetherington,  Cove  City. 

Leona  Tolson,  New  Bern,  R.  4  

V.  C.  Banks,  Dover   

H.  F.  Brown,  Vanceboro,  R  

R.  W.  Richardson,  Ernul   

E.  T.  Blair,  Vanceboro   

Fred  R.  Burgess,  Dover,  R  

M.  P.  Wright,  New  Bern,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Hazel  Ipock,  Vanceboro,  R — 
M.  L.  Basnight,  Vanceboro  


II-A  1936 


II-A 


Tamah  Smith,  Bachelor  

Persia  Gibbs,  New  Bern  

Mary  Brown,  Vanceboro  

Roberta  Williams,  New  Bern. 
Ruby  Saunders,  Vanceboro... 

G.  F.  Stanley,  Cove  City  

Martha  Butler,  N.  Harlowe.-. 
Elizabeth  White,  New  Bern- 
Noah  Loftin,  Dover  

T.  L.  Bynum,  Vanceboro  


II-C  1939 


II-B  1929 


II-B  1929 
II-B  1936 


II-A  1929 


II-A  1931 


II-A  1933 


II-A  1922 


II-A   

II-B  1936 
II-A  1925 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


CRAVEN— Negro: 

Ewell  

Godette  

Havelock   

Hickory  Grove  

Hills  Neck  

James  City  

Jumping  Run  

Kings  Creek  

Melvin   

Newbold  Training. 
Pleasant  Hill  


Rio  Grande - 


Riverdale  

Riverside  

Rocky  Run.- 

Vanceboro  

NEW  BERN- 

White: 

Central  

Ghent  

New  Bern... 
Riverside  

Negbo: 

West  St  

Duffytown... 


Cumberland- 
White: 

Beaver  Dam  

Cade  Hill  (Indian) 

Cedar  Creek  

Central  

Eastover  

Falcon  

Fort  Bragg  

Godwin  

Gray's  Creek  

Hope  Mills  

Linden  

Long  Hill  

Massey  Hill  

Seventy-First  

South  River  

Spring  Lake  

Stedman  

Sunnyside  

Wade  

Negro: 

Antioch  

Armstrong  

Ashley   

Beaver  Creek  

Blackford  

Carter  

Cedar  Creek  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Gona  M.  Venters,  Vanceboro  

B.  W.  Wynn,  N.  Harlowe  

Rebecca  Davis,  New  Bern,  R.  4-.. 

Lilla  Smith,  Vanceboro  

Devora  Hill,  Vanceboro  

Walker  Ryder,  James  City  _. 

Harriett  Lawrence,  New  Bern,  R.. 

Georgia  Cook,  Bachelor  

Louise  Redding,  New  Bern,  R.  4_ , 

Geo.  Busby,  Dover  

Ansley  D.  Smith,  11  N.  Burn  St., 

New  Bern  

Edna  Tucker,  33  Carroll  St., 

New  Bern  

Catherine  White,  New  Bern,  R.  4. 

L.  J.  WiUie,  Grifton  

Araminta  Garrett,  New  Bern,  R.._ 
John  R.  Hill,  Vanceboro  


H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  

Eleanor  Marshall,  New  Bern.. 
H.  J.  McDonald,  New  Bern.. 
Mrs.  H,  A.  Patten,  New  Bern. 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


J.  T.  Barber,  New  Bern  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Mumford,  New  Bern. 


D.  W.  Kanoy,  Roseboro,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Lenoa  L.  Woodell,  Pembroke.. 

C.  G.  Jervis,  Fayetteville,  R.  5  

D.  S.  McCormick,  Fayetteville,  R.  1. 
Mrs  Winifred  T.  Smith,  Fayetteville. 

Mrs.  Verna  M.  Randall,  Falcon  

Gladys  Currie,  Fort  Bragg  

Cleva  Godwin,  Godwin   

Harold  F.  Krauss,  Hope  Mills,  R.  1.. 

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills  

E.  W.  Avent,  Jr.,  Linden  

T.  B.  Brock,  Fayetteville,  R.  6  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Fayetteville  

J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3  

B.  L.  Causey,  Wade,  R.  1  

W.  C.  McCall,  Fayetteville  

J.  W.  Puckett,  Jr.,  Stedman  

M.  R.  Rich,  Fayetteville,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Rebecca  A.  McNeill,  Wade  


Lena  A.  Wood,  Box  263,  Fayetteville. 

John  H.  Lewis,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Janie  Gant  Bugg,  Fayetteville.  . 

Mrs.  Ethel  DeVane,  Fayetteville  

Chas.  H.  Thigpen,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Chloriena  Herring, 

Fayetteville,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Raiford, 

Fayetteville,  R.  4  


II-B 
II-B 


1939 
1939 


Old 


n-B  1939 


I-B  1938 


II-A  1939 


II-A 
II-B 


1929 
1929 


High 
School 


II-A  1938 


II-B  1929 


II-A  1930 


II-A 
II-A 


1928 
1929 


II-B  1934 


I-AA* 


II-A  1925 


II-A  1924 


II-B  1929 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1933 

II-A  1927 

II-A  1925 


II-A  1925 


II-A 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


CUMBERLAND- 
Negko: 


1 

Chapel  Grove  

1 

Charlotte  White 

7 

Chestnut-  - 

1 

China  Grove  .  .  -  . 

1 

Douglas  

2  

Flat  Swamp  . 

3 

Gardner    

2 

Godwin  

2  

Gray's  Creek  

2  

Gum  Spring  

2 

Hickory  Shade  

2  

Hope  Mills  

2 

Lewis  Chapel  

1  

1  

Lonely  Hill  

2  

Long  Branch  

3 

Magnolia..  .   

3 

1  

McClellan  

1  

McLemore  

1  

McNeil  

2 

Murphy  .  

1 

Pearce's  Mill  

2 

Savannah  (C.  C.) 

2 

Savannah  (71st)  

3 

Shaws  Meadow  

2 

Simpson   

1 

Snow  Hill  

1 

Spring  Hill  

1 

Stedman  

1  

St.  Mark  

2 

St.  Paul  

1  

South  River           _  _ 

3 

Swan's  Creek  

4 

Wade   - 

2  

Willis  Creek  

1 

Wilmington  Road  

FAYETTEVILLE— 

White: 

17 

Central  

20 

Fayetteville 

13 

Haymount 

7 

Person  Street  

Negro: 

13 

E.  E.  Smith  

17 

Newbold  

12 

Edward  Evans  

CURRITUCK— 

White: 

1 

Corolla.  ...    . 

5 

Currituck    

3 

Knott's  Island  

11 

Moyock  

13 

Poplar  Branch   __ 

Principal  and  School  Address 


Mrs.  Emma  Hammonds, 

Fayetteville,  Box  565  

Mrs.  Lucille  F.  Ray,  Fayetteville,  R.  3 

E.  A.  Armstrong,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Magoba  Adams,  Fayetteville... 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Moore, 

Fayetteville,  R.  2  

Lucretia  Williams,  Fayetteville  

Elmer  P.  McMillan,  Fayetteville,  R.  1 

Nathanael  McGuire,  Fayetteville  

Sara  Chestnut,  Fayetteville  

Laura  T.  Mitchell.  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Pinkey  McMillan, 

Fayetteville,  R.  1  

Wm.  K.  Fleming,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Katie  M.  Webb,  Fayetteville... 

Christine  Stevens,  Fayetteville  

Margaret  McKoy,  Fayetteville,  R.  1. 

Susie  Evans,  Fayetteville,  R.  4  

Mrs.  Anne  C.  Waddell,  Fayetteville.. 
Woodrow  McKoy,  Fayetteville,  R.  6. 
Mary  Alice  McMillan,  Fayetteville.. 

Louise  Lockamy,  Godwin,  Box  38  

Nellie  Mae  Smith,  Godwin,  Box  32.. 

Eva  Mae  Slater,  Fayetteville  

Mary  Ann  Dancy,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Eunice  Sherman,  Fayetteville. . 

Roscoe  C.  Simmons,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Lorena  G.  Coppage,  Fayettevi'le 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Chavis,  Fayetteville. . 

Lula  Anders,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Louretta  Wood  Fayetteville,  R  .4 
Velva  S.  McNatt,  Fayetteville,  R.  6. 
Mrs.  Edith  Dupree,  Fayetteville,  R.  4 

Mrs.  Meta  Evans,  Fayetteville  

Nora  W.  Beebe,  Fayetteville  

J.  Franklin  Drake,  Fayetteville  

James  J.  Evans,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  Katie  M.  Webb,  Fayetteville... 
Willie  Ann  Evan,  Fayetteville  


Mrs.  F.  B.  Souders,  Fayetteville  

W.  B.  Harrill,  Fayetteville  

Mrs.  N.  M.  McArthur,  Fayetteville. 
Pauline  Jones,  Fayetteville  


A.  J.  Blackburn. 

J.  V.  Phifer  

Selina  Melvin... 


Mrs.  W.  B.  Coward,  Corolla  

Mrs.  Jessie  Humphries,  Moyock. 
Gladys  Evans,  Knott's  Island... 

E.  C.  Woodard,  Moyock  

D.  W.  Smith,  Poplar  Branch. _.. 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


I-B  1939 


II-A    1939    II-B  1933 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

CURRITUCK— 

White: 
Powell's  Point  

Negro: 

Coinjock  

Currituck  Co.  Tr  

Gregory  

Jarvisburg  

Moyock  

DARE— White: 

Avon  

Buxton  

Colington  

East  Lake  

Hatteras  

Kitty  Hawk  

Mann's  Harbor  

Manteo  

Mashoes  

Rodanthe  

Stumpy  Point  

Wanchese  

Negro: 
Roanoke  

Davidson- 
White: 

Arcadia  

Churchland  

Davis-Townsend  

Denton  

Fairgrove  

Hasty  

Jr.  Home  

Lin  wood  

Midway  

Pilot  

Reeds  

Reedy  Creek  

Silver  Valley  

Southmont  

Tyro  

Wallburg  

Welcome  

Negro: 

Midway  

New  Jersey  

Petersville  

Reedy  Creek  

Union  Chapel  

Union  Southmont  

Lexington- 
White: 

Cecil  

Grimes  

Holt  

Lexington  High  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Mrs.  Gladys  Grantham  Newbern, 
Powell's  Point  


Mrs.  Alice  B.  Brown,  Coinjock  

Joseph  L.  Jones,  Snowden  

Mrs.  Inez  Hextall  Bolden,  Gregory 
Mrs.  Almeta  D.  Hare,  Jarvisburg.. 
Sherman  J.  Williams,  Moyock  


S.  E.  Green,  Avon  

H.  G.  Guthrie,  Buxton  

Ruth  Overman,  Manteo  

Bertie  Sawyer,  East  Lake  

A.  E.  Baum,  Hatteras  

M.  R.  Bonner,  Kitty  Hawk._ 
Paul  Wells,  Mann's  Harbor.. 

R.  I.  Leake,  Manteo  

Carrie  Lone,  Mashoes  

D.  W.  Gaskill,  Rodanthe.... 
A.  L.  Mercer,  Stumpy  Point. 
J.  B.  Usry,  Wanchese  


H.  G.  Pendergrass,  Manteo. 


Jas.  R.  Caldwell,  Lexington,  R.  1... 

Warner  Graham,  Linwood,  R.  1  

J.  L.  Gathings,  Lexington,  R.  2  

French  H.  Smith,  Denton  

Henry  Price  Jr.,  Thomasville,  R.  2. 

B.  L.  West,  Thomasville,  R  1  

Anne  Duke,  Lexington  

T.  K.  Huss.  Linwood  

E.  W.  Rentz,  Lexington,  R.  1  

W.  Raymond  Lemmons, 

Thomasville,  R.  1  

A.  L.  Hendren  Lexington,  R.  3  

C.  L.  Fouts,  Lexington  R.  4  

Chas.  P.  Lackey,  Lexington,  R.  2... 

Emmett  C.  Willis,  Southmont  

Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5. 
H.  F.  Pardue,  Winston-Salem,  R.  5. 
C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


H.  N.  Sullivan,  Lexington  

Don  Wooten,  Lexington  

Frances  Farrington,  Lexington. 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Roan,  Lexington... 

Mamye  Sullivan,  Lexington  

Ananias  Evans,  Lexington  


Alma  H.  Owen,  Lexington. . 
Lillian  Maybry,  Lexington.. 
Mildred  Lindsey,  Lexington 
James  A.  Gerow,  Lexington. 


R  1939 
R  1939 
II-A  1939 


R  1939 
II-B  1939 


II-A 
II-A 


1939 
1939 


II-A  1939 
II-B  1939 
II-A  1939 


Old 


II-A  1930 
II-A  1931 


II-A 

1924 

II-A 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1933 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1937 

II-A 

1936 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

192(5 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1930 

II-A 

1924 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

Lexington- 
White: 

Robbins  

Negro: 

Dunbar.  --. 

THOMASVILLE— 

White: 

Colonial  Drive  

Kern  Street  

Main  Street  

Mills  Home  

Negro: 
Church  St  


DAVIE— White: 

Cana   _ 

Center  

Cheshire's  - 

Chestnut  Stump. 

Cooleemee  

Farmington  

Holman's  

Jericho  

Mocksville  

Noah's  Park  

Oak  Grove  

Queen's  Springs. 

Shady  Grove  

Smith  Grove  

Negro: 

Boxwood  

Cedar  Creek  

Chinquapin  

Jamestown  

Liberty  

Maine  

Mocksville  

Mt.  Zion  No.  1.. 

N.  Cooleemee  

Piney  Grove  

Poplar  Springs.. 

St.  Johns  

Steel's  Fork  


DUPLIN— White: 

Beulaville  

B.  F.  Grady  

Calypso   

Chinquapin  

Faison  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

Outlaw's  Bridge.-. 

Potter's  Hill  _ 

Rose  Hill  

Teachey  

Wallace   

Warsaw  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Florence  M.  Reid,  Lexington. 
A.  B.  Bingham,  Lexington... 


Lucile  Kirkpatrick,  Thomasville. 
Margaret  McLeod,  Thomasville. 

Lois  Johnson,  Thomasville  

Romulus  Skaggs,  Thomasville.. . 

E.  L.  Peterson,  Thomasville  


Mrs.  Lola  S.  Echison,  Cana  

Rebekah  Talbert,  Mocksville,  R.  1.. 
Mrs.  Madolin  D.  Hudson,  Statesville. 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Ferrebee,  Mocksville,  R.  2 

G,  E.  Smith,  Cooleemee   

G.  R.  Madison,  Farmington  

Lucile  Evans,  Cana  

Minnie  Barnhardt,  Mocksville,  R.  1 . 

F.  N.  Shearouse,  Mocksville  

Tabitha  Burgess,  Mocksville,  R. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Bronson,  Mocksville  

James  York,  Harmony  

W.  E.  Reece,  Advance  

Dorman  Payne,  Advance,  R. 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


II-B  1939 


Louise  Howell,  Mocksville  

Rubye  Hunt,  Mocksville  

Mamie  Krider,  Mocksville  

Minnie  Hairston,  Mocksville  

Fannie  McCallum,  Mocksville... 

Vallie  L.  Scott,  Mocksville  

G.  V.  McCallum,  Mocksville  

Gladys  Walters,  Mocksville  

Mary  Davis,  Cooleemee  

Pauline  Barker,  Mocksville  

Esther  Howard,  Mocksville  

Adelaide  Smoot,  Mocksville  

Lucy  Dulin,  Mocksville  


Wm.  R.  Teachey,  Beulaville... 

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Seven  Springs. 
H.  E,  Grubbs,  Calypso  

F.  M.  Bailey,  Chinquapin  

T.  S.  Shutt,  Faison  

A.  J.  Dickson,  Kenansville  

L.  H.  Fussell,  Magnolia  

W.  R.  Walker,  Seven  Springs.. 
H.  A.  Thompson,  Beulaville. . . 

H.  M.  Wells,  Rose  Hill  

Mrs.  L.  W.  Wells,  Teachey  

D.  D.  Blanchard,  Wallace  

J.  P.  Harmon,  Warsaw  


Old 


II-A  1931 
II-B  1934 


II-B  1930 


II-B  1927 


II-B  1935 
II-B  1931 
II-A  1926 


II-A 
II-A 


1927 
1925 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


School 


2 

2 

Beulaville  

2 

g 

I 

C  Vann 

3 

2 

Cobb 

2 

2 

2 

Dobson  

9 

Faison —  

2 

I 

2 

2 

3 

5 

Magnolia  

2 

1— - 

Rivenbark   

7.... 

Rose  Hill  

1 

J 

3 

9 

11 

1 

24 

DURHAM— White: 
Bethesda  

Glenn  

o 

8.  

A 

1 

1  Q 

Lowe's  Grove   . 

17 

18  

Oak  Grove   

2  

Negro: 
Hampton  

16  

Little  River  

1  

Marksham's  Chapel.. 
Mill  Grove  

5  

2  

Page   

5  

Pearson  town  - 

3 

Rocky  Knoll  

Rougemont..  .- 

4  

1  

2 

Union  .   

Mollie  Smith,  Pink  Hill   

J.  B.  Dafford,  Beulaville  

Annie  Mae  Kenion,  Kenansville. . . 
Beatrice  W.  Brewington,  Bowden.. 
Robert  A.  Merritt,  Mt.  Olive,  R... 

Veressie  M.  Williams,  Wallace  

Othell  Faison,  Calypso  

George  M.  James,  Chinquapin  

Hattie  Royal,  Mt.  Olive,  R  

Chelcia  A.  Boney,  Calypso  

Richard  H.  Smith,  Wallace,  R  

Nettie  G.  Cooper,  Kenansville  

J.  F.  E.  Normille,  Faison  

Whiited  Williams,  Kenansville  

Jinkie  B.  Herring,  Calypso  

O'thonia  L.  Smith,  Rose  Hill  

Donnie  V.  Hall,  Rose  HiU  

Allie  Lee  Carlton,  Magnolia  

Lillie  Bell  Hall,  Wallace  ..... 

D.  L.  Frazier,  Rose  Hill  

D,  C.  Blue,  Kenansville   

Carrie  B.  Batts,  Rose  Hill  

J.  E.  Cromartie,  Magnolia          .  _ 

Fitzhugh  H.  Murray,  Chinquapin- 

Mary  D.  Stanford,  Wallace  

Vennie  0.  Stringfield,  Wallace  

Windsor  F.  Johnson,  Rose  Hill  

Beulah  Mae  Moore,  Pink  Hill  

Etlar  L.  Monk,  Magnolia  

Eula  Mae  Dobson,  Kenansville  

Sudie  R.  Cheek,  Kenansville  

Lillie  F.  Frederick,  Kenansville  

Francis  Larkin,  Teachey  

C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace  

M.  S.  Branch,  Warsaw..   

Sallie  Lee  Kornegay,  Warsaw  


P.  G.  Farrar,  Durham,  R.  4  

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  5  

R.  T.  Strange,  Durham,  Box  762. 

W,  H.  May,  Durham,  R.  2  

Lula  Belle  Felts,  Durham,  R.  2.. 
A.  H.  Best,  Jr.,  Durham,  R.  1... 

H.  A.  Carroll,  Durham,  R.  3  

W,  M.  Johnson,  Bahama  

J.  W.  Neal,  Durham,  R.  1  

Mabel  Parker,  Rougemont  


Mrs.  Mamie  Dawson,  Durham... 

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham  

Maude  Turrentine,  Durham  

E.  F.  Hill,  Durham  

John  Solice,  Diirham  

F.  D.  Curry,  Durham   

J.  M.  Jones,  Bahama  _  

Erwin  Johnson,  Durham  

Lillie  M.  Rogers,  Durham  

Mrs.  Minerva  Evans,  Durham... 


H-B  1927 


II-B  1939 

II-B  1939 

II-B  1939 

II-B  1939 


II-B  1939 

II-B  1939 

II-B  1939 

II-B  1939 


II-B  1933 


II-A  1928 
II-A  1928 


II-A  1932 


II-B 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


1938 
1938 


1924 
1927 


II-A  1930 

II-A  1928 

II-A  1928 

II-B  1929 


II-A  1933 

II-A  1922 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1929 


II-A  1934 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


DURHAM— Negro: 
Woods  

DURHAM— White: 

Central  Jr  

Durham  Sr  

East  Durham  Jr.  High 

E.  K.  Powe  

East  Durham  Elem... 

Edgemont  

Fuller  

Geo.  W.  Watts  

HoUoway  St  

Lake  wood  -  _- 

Morehead  

North  Durham  

Southside  

Negro: 

East  End  

Burton  

Hickstown  

Hillside  Park  

Jas.  A.  Whitted  

Lyon  Park  

W.  G.Pearson  

Walltown  


EDGECOMBE— 

White: 

Battleboro  

Conetoe  

Crisp  

Leggetts  

Macclesfield  

Mayo  

Pinetops  

Speed  

South  Edgecombe. 
West  Edgecombe . 

Negro: 

Acorn  Hill  

Battleboro  

Bellamy  

Bricks  

Chincapin  

Coakley  

Coker  

Dixon  

Draughan  

Friendship  

Harry  Knight  

Hester  

Hickory  Hill  

Hickory  View  

Keech  

Kingsboro  

Lancaster  

Lawrence  

Living  Hope  

Logsboro  

Marks  Chapel  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Mrs.  Addie  C.  Gatewood,  Durham. 


W.  M.  Upchurch,  Durham  

Quinton  Holton,  Durham  

R.  E.  Freeman,  Durham  

S.  G.  Lindsay,  Durham  

H.  E.  Nycum,  Durham  

A.  A.  Long,  Durham  

C.  E.  Cooke,  Durham  

Lily  N.  Jones,  Durham  

Lucy  W.  Umstead,  Durham  

C.  C.  Linnemann,  Durham.  ... 

Sallie  L.  Beavers,  Durham  

Mrs.  Maude  W.  Dunn,  Durham. 
C.  G.  Garrett,  Durham  


F.  D.  Marshall,  Durham. 

F.  G.Burnett,  Durham. . 

J.  L.  White,  Durham  

W.  G.  Pearson,  Durham.. 

G.  A.  Edwards,  Durham. 
N.  A.  Cheek,  Durham. . . 
E.  D.  Mickle,  Durham... 
Cora  T.  Russell,  Durham. 


J.  M.  Dunlap,  Battleboro  

J,  T.  Biggers,  Conetoe  

Fred  L  Walston,  Macclesfield  

S.  D.  Bundy,  Tarboro  

Mrs.  Lida  E.  Phillips,  Macclesfield. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Ward,  Bethel  

Estelle  Jenkins,  Pinetops  

Hazel  Gurganus,  Speed  

R.  W.  Iseley,  Pinetops  

J.  G.  Feezor,  Rocky  Mount  


Etta  Haywood,  Tarboro  

R.  0.  Kornegay,  Battleboro  

Lucinak  King,  Whitakers  

J.  W.  Wiley,  Bricks  

Lillian  McCoy,  Conetoe  

F.  W.  Davis,  Jr.,  Tarboro  

Flossie  Parker,  Tarboro  

Naomi  Newby,  Tarboro  

Annie  Lyons,  Whitakers  

Addie  Grant,  Rocky  Mount  

Mary  Perry,  Tarboro  

M.  B.  BuUuck,  Pinetops  

Florence  Thorpe,  Pinetops  

Rora  B.  Smith,  Rocky  Mount  

Geo.  D.  Hawkins,  Tarboro  

A.  M.  Shockley,  Rocky  Mount  

Marion  Beasley,  Pinetops  

Emma  Grant,  Tarboro  

Nolan  Little,  Macclesfield  

Janie  Elliott,  Tarboro  

Marguerite  Wimberly,  Battleboro. 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1935 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1925 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1925 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1925 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1925 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1931 

I-A 

1939 

I-B 

1927 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1925 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1925 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1925 

Old 


II-B  1936 
II-A  1936 


II-B  1928 


II-A  1928 


II-A  1935 


High 
School 


I-AA* 


I-AA*  1923 


II-B  1929 
II-B  1928 


II-B  1929 


II-B  1939 
II-A  1927 
II-A  1924 


II-A  1922 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


School 


EDGECOMBE— 

Negro: 
Moores  Crossing. 

Mt.  Olive  

Oak  Grove  

Otter  Creek  

Pinetops  

Pitt  No.  1  

Pitt  No.  2  

Pittman  Grove.  _ 

Providence  

Roberson  


St.  Luke  

Wells.   

Whites  Chapel  

Willow  Grove  

Wimberly  

TARBORO— White: 

Central  

Tarboro   

Negro: 

Colored  

Princeville...  

FORSYTH— White: 

City  View  

Clemmons  

Griffith  

Hanes  

Kernersville  

Lewisville  

Mineral  Springs  No.  1 
Mineral  Springs  No 

Old  Richmond  

Old  Town  

Rural  Hall  

Sedge  Garden  

South  Fork  

Union  Cross  

Vienna  

Walkertown  


Mary  P.  Mack,  Tarboro  

Inez  Swann,  Rocky  Mount  

Alice  Hines,  Rocky  Mount  

Effie  Saunders,  Macclesfield  

R.  B.  Taylor,  Pinetops  

Emma  Anthony,  Macclesfield... 

Beulah  Griffin,  Macclesfield  

Maggie  Chase,  Rocky  Mount... 
P.  B.  BuUuck,  Rocky  Mount.. . 

S.  A.  Gilliam,  Bethel  

Georgia  Mullen,  Tarboro  

Bertha  Williams,  Tarboro  

Katherine  Whitley,  Elm  City... 

Theodosia  Johnson,  Speed  

Annie  Ruth  Cruse,  Whitakers... 
Beatrice  Somerville,  Battleboro. 


Mary  H.  Bridgers,  Tarboro. 
W.  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro  


I-C  1939 


W.  A.  Pattillo,  Tarboro. 
S.  V.  Brown,  Tarboro... 


W.  J.  Scott,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3  

Theodore  Rondthaler,  Clemmons  

F.  A.  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4.. 
Mrs.  Odell  Matthews,  Winston-Salem 

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Kernersville  

S.  A.  Winslow,  Lewisville  

J.  Hugh  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  3. 
R.  M.  Ainsley,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1. 
Guy  S.  Cain,  Tobaccoville  

E.  K.  McNew,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1. 
W.  S.  Horton,  Rural  Hall  

F.  M.  White,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4... 

Wilson  Hill,  Winston-Salem  

J.  F.  Barrier,  Winston-Salem,  R.  4... 
T.  R.  Gibbs,  Winston-Salem,  R. 

J.  F.  Scott,  Walkertown  


II-B  1939 


II-B  1939 


Brookstown...   

W.  E.  Henderson,  1308  N.  Jackson 

Ave.,  Winston-Salem  

Brushy  Fork  

Mrs.  Annie  Rivera,  1635  E.  14th  St., 

Winston-Salem  

Carver   . 

E.  E.  Hill,  1422  Hattie  Ave., 

Winston-Salem  

Clemmons —  

Marion  Faulkner,  Box  107, 

Winston-Salem  

Annie  Beck,  Rural  Hall  

Hope  

J.  C.  Young,  1222  E.  14th  St., 

Winston-Salem  

W.  R.  Anderson,  700  W.  25th  St., 

Winston-Salem  

Little  Yadkin  

Mrs.  Carrie  Good,  823  Ridge  Ave., 

Winston-Salem  

Oak  Grove  

Carrie  Rickert,  1031  Highland  Ave., 

Winston-Salem  

II-A  1926 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


I-A   

I-B  1924 


1934 
1927 
1928 


II-A 
II-A 


1922 


II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1934 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-B  1939 
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Number 
Teachers 
and 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 

Classification  and  Date 

UNITS 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Elementary 

High 
School 

Principals 

Name  of  School 

New 

Old 

3  . 

FORSYTH— Negro: 
Old  Richmond  

DoUye  Patterson,  111  N.  Trade  St., 

Winston-Salem   

J.  H.  Yarborough,  1009  N.  Highland 

Ave.,  Winston-Salem   

Lovie  Eaton,  2312  N.  Cherry  St., 

Winston-Salem   

G.  W.  Allen,  811  Hickory  St., 

Winston-Salem   

3 

Pine  Grove  

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 





2 













3 

Rural  Hall  





















3  

Mrs.  Edmonia  Henderson,  1308  N. 
Jackson  Ave.,  Winston-Salem  

Ethel  Dalton,  Winston-Salem  

16 

WINSTON-SALEM— 

White: 
Ardmore   

.... 
I-A 

.... 

1938 

.... 


.... 










18 

Central  

Ralph  Brimley,  Winston-Salem... 

I-A 


1939 

I-A 



1929 




7 

Children's  Home.. 

W.  D.  Murray,  Winston-Salem  

Annie  Laurie  Lowrance, 





16.  

Fairview  

I-A 

1939 

I-B 

1936 





20  

Forest  Park  

Josephine  Hill,  Winston-Salem  

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1936 



12  

20 

17  

Granville  

John  W.  Hanes  

North  

W.  B.  Clinard,  Winston-Salem  

R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem... 
Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem... 

I-A 
I-A 

1939 
1939 

I-A 
I-A 

1929 
1928 

I-AA* 

1936 

58 

Reynolds  High  

Sky  land  

C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem  .... 

I-AA* 

10 

T.  Hendrix,  Winston-Salem...  

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1928 

31  

South  High  

K.  G.  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  

I-AA* 

1936 

15 

South  Park  

Mary  Eggleston,  Winston-Salem  

J.  A.  Woodward,  Winston-Salem  

Mrs.  Velma  Henning,  Winston-Salem. 

I-A 

1939 
1939 

I-A 

1930 

7  

7  

Waughtown  

West  End   

I-A 

I-B 

1936 





23 

Wiley  

W.  B.  Owen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem  

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1926 



ifi 

Negro: 
ALKins  xi.  o.  





I-AA* 

1919 

22 
10 
46 

32  

Columbia  Heights. . . 

Columbia  Heights  

Fourteenth  St  

Kimberly  Park  

Woodland  Ave  

A.  H,  Anderson,  Winston-Salem  

Mrs.  Lillian  Williams,  Winston-Salem 

U.  S.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem  

J.  W.  Paisley,  Sr.,  Winston-Salem  

R.  W.  Brown,  Winston-Salem  





.... 






— 





17 













— 
— 

17 

FRANKLIN— White: 
Bunn  

M.  Thomas  Lamm,  Bunn  

Cleburn  P.  Rogers,  Henderson,  R.  1 . 

W.  Owen  Reed,  Louisburg,  R.  3  

R.  E.  Timberlake,  Jr.,  Louisburg,  R.  4 
Charles  C.  Brown,  Louisburg,  R.  1 .  . 







— 

II-A 

1922 

15 

Epsom  





— 

II-A 

1928 

14 

Gold  Sand  

II-B 



1939 





— 

II-A 

1927 

6.  

7  

Edward  Best  

Harris   . 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1924 

7  

Hickory  Rock- 
White  Level  

Eva  Cora  Cooke,  Louisburg,  R.  4... 

II-B 

1939 

II-A 

1936 

6  

Justice  

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Moore,  Louisburg,  R.  2. 

W.  C.  Strowd,  Louisburg  

A.  E.  Mercer,  Zebulon,  R.  3  

Dewey  E.  Broome,  Zebulon,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Maggie  Duke  Neal,  Wood  

M.  K.  Carswell,  Youngsville  

Arthur  Williams,  Louisburg  

Athalee  White,  Louisburg   

Readie  Harris,  Louisburg.  





18  

Mills  





II-A 

4.  

Pearce   . 





4  

Pilot  - 





4  

Wood..  





14  

Youngsville. 

II-A 

1926 

1 

Negro: 
Buffalo  

2 

Cedar  Rock  

2 

Cedar  St  

2  

Cross  Roads  

Maggie  Fogg,  Louisbiu-g   

2  

Eagle  Rock...  

Josephine  Ridley,  Louisburg  

Lucy  Yarboro,  Louisburg   

1 

Ford's  Chapel  

13 

Franklin  Training  

Gethsemane   

II-A 

1933 

6  

0.  W.  Harris.  Zebulon   
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


New 


Elementary  High 
School 


Old 


FRANKLIN— Negro 

Gillfield   

Hayes    

Hay  woods  

Jones  Hill   

Lettuce  Hall  

Liberty   

Little  Mill  

Little  Zion...  

Locust  Grove  

Long  Grove  

Maple  Springs  

Mapleville  

Mitchell   

Mt.  Grove   

Nib  Thomas  

Oak  Grove  

Oak  Level  

Oak  Ridge  

O'Day.   

Perrys   

Phelps   

PUot.   

Red  Oak  

Rock  Springs  

Rocky  Ford  

Royal  

Shady  Grove  

Walnut  Grove  

White  Pine  

Youngsville  

franklinton— 

White: 

Elementary   

High  -  

Negro: 

Albion  Academy  

Concord  

Copeland-Perry  

Katesville  

Kinches   

Mt.  Olivet  

Person  Graded  _ 

Wilders   


GASTON— White: 

Bakers...  

Belmont  

Bessemer  City  

Chapel  Grove  

Costner  

Cramerton  

Dallas  

East  Belmont  

Fairview  

Flint  Groves  

Hardin  

High  Shoals  

Kiser..  

Landers  Chapel  


Betty  Thomas,  Louisburg  

Mabel  Yarborough,  Louisburg  

Mamye  J.  Hawkins,  Kittrell  

Addie  Perry,  Spring  Hope...  

ZoUie  Hill,  Franklinton  

Annie  Holden,  Youngsville  

Ellen  Alston,  Louisburg  

Virginia  Ricks,  Youngsville  

Joseph  Strickland,  Kittrell  

Earlie  Brodie,  Louisburg  

Duval  W.  Purefoy,  Youngsville — 

Carrie  Young,  Louisbiirg  

M.  E,  Neil,  Franklinton  

Susie  Rod  well,  Henderson  

Sarah  Williams,  Louisburg  

Lucy  Simmons,  Louisburg...  

Arnetta  Brodie,  Youngsville  

Jas.  McKnight,  Louisburg  

Burnalle  Hayes,  Louisburg  

E.  J.  Wilson,  Louisburg  

Novella  Crudup,  Louisburg  

Wyomia  Perry,  Spring  Hope  

Alice  Taylor,  Youngsville  

Euralee  Alston,  Louisburg  

Gertie  Alston,  Louisburg  

Euralee  Smith,  Louisburg  

Lurepena  Emerson  Alston,  Louisburg 

Isabel  Y.  Perry,  Louisburg  

Lucy  Ann  Massenburg,  Louisburg 
Franklin  Holt,  Youngsville  


G.  B.  Harris,  Franklinton. 
W.  R,  Byrd,  Franklinton.. 


J.  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton... 
H,  T.  McFadden,  Franklinton. 
R.  J.  Campbell,  Franklinton... 

H.  Rose  Sills,  Franklinton  

Ora  Lee  Holden,  Franklinton. . 

T.  J.  Young,  Franklinton  

Carrie  Hawkins,  Franklinton... 
M.  C,  Person,  Franklinton  


Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Ratchford,  Gastonia.. 

H.  C.  Sisk,  Belmont  

Fred  Arrowood,  Bessemer  City  

C.  B.  Williams,  Gastonia..  

Mrs.  Dora  R.  Carpenter,  Dallas  

A.  S.  Anderson,  Cramerton  

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas  

J.  B.  Page,  Belmont  

Mrs.  M.  Q.  Bailey,  Bessemer  City... 

R.  K.  Hancock,  E.  Gastonia  

Mrs.  Maude  E.  Speagle,  Dallas  

W.  H.  Bryson,  High  Shoals  

Vinnie  Ford,  Bessemer  City  

Eunice  Kiser,  Bessemer  City  


II-A  1925 


II-A  1926 
II-A  1930 


II-A  1933 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1930 


II-A   

II-A  1922 


I-  AA  1922 

II-  A  1925 


I-A 
II-A 


1929 
1925 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


GASTON— White: 

Lowell  

Lucia  

McAdenville  

Mt.  Beulah  


Mt.  Holly  

Myrtle  

N.  Belmont  

Ranlo  

Robinson  

South  Gastonia  

Stanley  

Sunnyside  

Tryon  

Victory  

Negro: 

Beaver  Dam  

Belmont  . 

Bessemer  City  . . 

Cramerton  

Crowders  Creek  

Dallas  

Fancy  Hill  

Jackson  Knob  

Lincoln  Academy — 

Lowell  

Lucia  

Lucky  

Mauney  

Mt.  Holly  

Pleasant  Ridge  

Rankintown  

Ranlo  

Sinai  

Springfield  

Trinity  

CHfiRRYVILLE— 
White: 

Cherryville  High  

Elementary  No.  1 — 
Elementary  No.  2..., 

Negro: 
John  Chavis  

GASTONIA— White: 

Arlington  

Central  


Gastonia  High. 
Junior  High... 

North  

Sou,th  

West  

Negro: 
Highland  


GATES— White: 

Eure  

Gates  

Gatesville  


Principal  and  School  Address 


J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

T.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Mt.  Holly  

Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Robinson,  Gastonia. 
Mrs.  Zelda  C.  Pemberton, 

Bessemer  City  

A.  E.  Harrington,  Mt.  Holly  

W.  R.  Rhyne,  Gastonia  

W.  S.  Haynie,  Belmont  

A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2  

K.  L.  Rhyne,  Gastonia  

Brown  Baird,  Gastonia  

Oscar  Kiser,  Stanley  

J.  W.  Robinson,  Bessemer  City  

S.  H.  Helton,  Bessemer  City,  R  

M.  A.  Parrish,  Gastonia  


Melissa  L.  Mauney,  Bessemer  City_. 

C.  J.  B.  Reid,  Belmont  

C.  B.  Stewart,  Bessemer  City  

Edith  C.  Hall,  Cramerton  

Mary  H.  Reeves,  Gastonia,  R  

C.  F.  Gingles,  Dallas  

Lula  Montgomery,  Dallas  

Leah  W.  Elder,  Gastonia,  R  

S.  L.  Parham,  Jr.,  Kings  Mountain,  R, 

E.  D.  Wilson,  Lowell  

Annie  P.  Gibson,  Mt.  Holly  

Leoma  C.  Simrel,  Stanley  

Isabel  Mauney,  Bessemer  City  

A.  M.  Rollins,  Mt.  Holly  

R.  H.  Wellman,  Gastonia  

Frenzola  R.  Cousar,  Mt.  Holly  

Dora  R.  Humphrey,  Gastonia,  R.  2__ 

Mabel  A.  Boyce,  Gastonia,  R  _ . 

Verna  L.  Humphrey,  Stanley  

Dorothy  A.  Webber,  Gastonia  


D.  0.  Rudisell,  Cherryville. 

John  Beach,  Cherryville  

F.  D.  Kiser,  Cherryville.... 


W.  H.  Greene,  Cherryville. 


C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia  

Margaret  Tiddy,  Gastonia.. 

N.  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia  

F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia  

C.  W.  McCartha,  Gastonia. 

T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia  

C.  D.  Whisnant,  Gastonia.. 
E.  J.  Abernethy,  Gastonia.. 


T.  C,  Tillman,  Gastonia. 


W.  G.  Parker,  Eure  

J.  P.  Lentz,  Gates  

J.  J.  Brothers,  Gatesville. 


Classification  and  Date 


tlementary 


New 


II-A 


UlU 


II-A  1927 


II-A  1927 

II-B  1929 

II-A  1928 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1931 

II-A  1927 


II-A  1934 


II-A 
II-B 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


1926 
1927 


1931 
1931 
1931 


1934 
1931 
1931 


II-B  1936 


High 
School 


II-A  1925 


II-A 


II-A  1923 
II-A  1929 


I-B  1933 


I-A*  1923 


II-A 


II-A  1938 


I-AA 


I-A  1929 


II-B 
II-A 


1927 
1926 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


gates-White: 

Hobbsville  -  - 

Sunbury  

Negro: 

Aerial  

Ballard  

Beautiful  White  Oak^ 

Buckland  

Corapeake  

Flat  Branch  

Gates  Training... 

Hinton  Grove  

Hobbsville  

Hudgins  Branch . . 

Jones  

Kee's  Fork  

Kellogg  

Middle  Swamp... 

Milley  Bridge  

Newberry  

Reids  Grove  

Roduco  

Rooks  

Stoney  Branch  

Willow  Branch  


Principal  and  School  Address 


GRAHAM— White: 

Cable  Cove  

Mountain  Creek... 

Robbinsville  

Snowbird  

Stecoah  

Tapoco  

Welch  Cove  

Yellow  Creek  

Negro: 


(None) 

granville- 

White: 

11  

Berea  .   

14  

Creedmoor  

11  

Oak  Hill  

10  

Stem  

14  

Stovall  

11  

Wilton  

Negro: 

3 

1 

Berry  Gold  ._- 

1 

Blackground  .. 

1 

Blue  Wing      ...  . 

1 

Bragg  

1 

Brassfield--  ...  ... 

1 

Buchanan  

2 

Bullock  

8 

Creedmoor   ... 

1 

Culbreth  

1 

Gela  

2 

Gill  Hill  

1 

Greenfield.    . 

R.  G.  Stephens,  Hobbsville . 
B.  L.  White,  Sunbury  


Laura  J.  Williams,  Gates  

Adell  Smith,  Eure  

Clara  B.  Drew,  Gatesville  

Evelyn  Hunter,  Gates  

E.  W.  Spence,  Corapeake  

Beth  M.  Wallace,  Gatesville... 

T.  S.  Cooper,  Sunbury  

Rosa  B.  Riddick,  Gatesville  

Helen  Moore,  Hobbsville  

Bertha  Riddick,  Corapeake  

Emma  Riddick,  Sunbury  

Wm.  T.  Wallace,  Hobbsville... 

William  Beaman,  Sunbury  

W.  N.  Douglas,  Corapeake  

Addie  Hall  Johnson,  Gatesville. 
Ruth  Everrett  Freeman,  Gates. 
Virginia  Dunston,  Gatesville.. . 

Reba  M.  Riddick,  Roduco  

Thelma  Hall,  Gates  

Emma  Jenkins,  Gates  

Rosa  Gibbs,  Hobbsville  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


II-B 
II-B 


1928 
1930 


Mae  Dilmore,  Fontana  

Grady  Crisp,  Robbinsville  

J.  D.  Warrick,  Robbinsville  

Lillie  Hollifield,  Robbinsville,  R.  1. 

S.  H.  Mingus,  Stecoah  

Howard  Edwards,  Tapoco  

Mrs.  Oleta  Rice  Nelms,  Fontana.. 
Icie  Kirkland,  Yellow  Creek  


F.  R.Barlowe,  Oxford,  R.  1  

J.  H.  Newell,  Creedmoor  

G.  H.  Baker,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2. 

J.  B.  Haney,  Stem  

E.R.Perry,  Stovall  

A.  B,  Starnes,  Franklinton  


High 
School 


II-A 
II-A 


1926 

1922 


II-A  1932 


II-A  1930 


II-A  1931 


Warner  H.  Cannady,  Oxford  

Sonnie  S.  Davis,  Stovall  

Lucretia  Harris,  Oxford,  R  

Anice  Allen,  Oxford,  R.  2  

Mellicent  G.  Davis,  Elberon  

Eva  B.  Young,  Franklinton  

Beatrice  Winston,  Oxford  

Bessie  Redding  

C.  G.  Hawley,  Oxford  

Mrs.  Sadie  Woodard,  Smithfield. 

Nell  Burwell,  Oxford,  R.  3  

Selena  Cousins,  Oxford,  R.  2  

Alsie  Crews,  Oxford  


II-B  1935 

II-A  1936 

II-B  1930 

II-A  1928 

II-A  1929 


II-A  1929 

II-A  1922 

II-A  1926 

II-A  1923 

II-A  1923 

II-A  1924 


II-B  1939 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


GRANVILLE— 
Negro: 

Greenwood  

Grissom  

Jonathan  Creek... 

Knapp  of  Reeds  

Lyons  

Micheals   

Mountain  

Mt.  Vernon  

New  Corinth  

North  Side  

Oak  Hill  

Pettiford  

Poplar  Hill  

Providence  

Reedy  Creek  

Reedy  Creek  

Sharon  

Smith  

Smyrnal  Branche.. 

South  Hill  

Stovall  

Tally  Ho  

Tar  River.  

Union   

Winston  

Young  Zion  

Oxford-White: 

Orphanage  

Oxford  

Lewis   

Negro: 

Antioch  

Bell  town.  

Bryan's  Hill  

Colored  Graded... 
Colored  Orphanage. 

Cozart  

Fair  port  

Huntsville  

Lewis  

Mary  Potter  

Oak  Grove  

Olive  Grove  

Salem   


GREENE— White 

Arba  

Hookerton  

Maury  

Shine   

Snow  Hill  

Walstonburg  

Negro: 

Albrittons  

Arba  

Best  Chapel  


Isabell  Davis,  Stovall  

Hattie  Hicks,  Oxford,  R.  5  

Maude  Lassiter,  Virgilina,  Va.  R. 

Addie  Howard,  Oxford,  R.  3  

Elizabeth  Chavis,  Oxford  

Olivia  Taylor,  Stovall  

Beatrice  Wilson,  Stovall,  R.  5  

Lorena  Suitt,  Stem,  R.  1  

Vv'illia  L.  Chavis,  Oxford,  R.  4. . . 

Verna  Williams,  Fayetteville  

Rosetta  Pointer,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R. 

Sylvia  Thomas,  Franklinton  

Beatrice  McPhaul,  Franklinton. . 

Pearl  Tilley,  Oxford  

Leola  H.  Cotton,  Durham  

Susie  Cooper,  Oxford  

Irene  Tyler,  Oxford  

Elizabeth  Smith,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R 

J.  F.  Gibson,  Oxford  

Waiiam  Blackwell,  Oxford,  R.  4. 
Frances  H.  Jeffers,  Oxford,  R.  2. 

Ruth  Davis,  Oxford,  R.  4  

Charlotte  D.  Mitchell,  Oxford... 

William  Baptiste,  Oxford  

Ida  Johnson,  Oxford  

Roberta  Downey,  Oxford,  R.  4.. 


D.  S.  Johnson,  Oxford. 
N,  W.  Weldon,  Oxford. 
Edna  Crews,  Oxford . . . 


.2 


Mrs.  Malinda  Brooks,  Oxford. . 

B.  G.  Williamson,  Oxford  

Lessie  Anderson,  Oxford  

J.  W.  Hall,  Oxford  

Mrs.  Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford... 

Ethel  Jones,  Oxford  

Mrs.  Mollie  Peace,  Oxford  

Mrs.  Manie  T.  Geer,  Oxford... 

Bessie  B.  Jones,  Oxford  

H.  S.  Davis,  Oxford   

Beatrice  Lassiter,  Oxford  

Mrs.  Lelia  R.  Short,  Oxford. . . 
Mrs.  Annie  H.  Billows,  Oxford  . 


Virginia  Dare  Askew,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3. 

J.  C.  Stanton,  Jr.,  Hookerton  

R.  E.  WUliford,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  

A.  0.  Folk,  Snow  Hill,  R.  4  

0.  H.  Boettcher,  Snow  Hill  

J.  B.  Henson,  Walstonburg  


Martha  Parker,  Snow  Hill,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Roberta  Harper,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Blount,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3_ . 

Browntown  I  Mrs.  Judy  Hardy  Gray,  Snow  Hill... 

Friendship  I  H.  P.  Holley,  Snow  Hill,  R.  2  


II-A  1939 


II-B  1939 


II-B  1939 


1934 
1925 


II-A  1924 
II-A   


-AA*  1922 


II-A  1928 
II-B  1929 


II-B  1928 
II-B  1926 


II-A  1930 
II-A  1929 


II-A  1923 
II-A  1926 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


16 

GREENE— Negro: 

Greene  Co.  Tr  

Grimsley   

Harpers  Chapel  

2 

3 

5' 

Hookerton  

3 

6  

Jason  

Knox   .  . 

3 

3 

Lindell  

2 

Patricks  Chapel  

4 

Pauls  Chapel   ... 

4 

Red  Hill  

1 

Shine  

3 

Watery  Branch ...  . . 

5 

Zachariah           .  . 

13 

GUILFORD— White: 
Alamance  .  .. 

21.. 

Allen  Jay  . 

24 

Bessemer  .  . 

7  . 

Brightwood   ... 

4.._. 

27 

Caesar  Cone..  .  ._. 

16 

Colfax.   

4  

Edgeville  . 

20 

Gibsonville  

Guilford  

16 

23 

Jamestown   ... 

6 

Jesse  Wharton   _ 

4.... 

Madison    

10.... 

McLeansville  

Monticello-   

11  

15  

Nathanael  Greene. . . 
Oak  Ridge  

6  

7  

Oak  View  

18 

Pleasant  Garden  

Proximity   

22  

16 

Rankin.  .  .   

2  

Ridgefield  

7  

17  

Stokesdale  

21 

22  

Sumner  

Union  HiU  

6 

4  

Whitsett   

Negro: 
Bass'  Chapel  

2  

8  

Brown  Summit  

2  

Climax   ... 

3  

East  White  Oak. 

6  

6  

Goshen   _. 

8  

Gibsonville  

2  

Jackson             .  . 

4  

Mt.  Zion  

1.... 

North  Washington... 
Oak  Springs...  .  _. 

2..__ 

2 

Oak  Ridge  

4  

Poplar  Grove   . 

L.  H.  Smith,  Snow  Hill  

J.  C.  Brown,  Ayden,  R.  1   

Mrs.  Inez  Chestnutt,  Farmville  

G.  M.  Williams,  Hookerton  

Wm.  Jones,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

J.  W.  Joyner,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Vivian  Moore,  Farmville  

Mrs.  Maude  Williams,  Stantonsburg. 

Isaac  Jordon,  Farmville  

Mrs.  Narcissus  Evans,  Walstonburg.. 

G.  W.  Joyner,  Hookerton   

Ruth  Hill,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

Mary  Joyner,  Hookerton,  R.  1  

Raymond  Morris,  Walstonburg  


II-A  1930 


Carl  E.  Mabry,  Greensboro,  R.  4  

Tennor  Bennison,  High  Point,  R.  2.. 

W.  E.  Younts,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

J.  S.  Teague,  Brown  Summit,  R.  2... 

E.  H.  Thompson,  Brown  Summit  

Mary  Stanley,  Greensboro  

W.  H.  Cude,  Colfax  

Mrs.  E.  L.  Faulconer,  Greensboro. .. 

T.  E.  Stough,  Gibsonville   

C.  R.  Bird,  Guilford   

W.  A.  White,  Jr.,  Jamestown  

Moir  Ayers,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

E.  M.  Smith,  Greensboro,  R.  5  

J.  R.  Robbins,  McLeansville  

Chas.  L.  Farthing,  Brown  Summit... 

R.  W.  Utley,  Liberty,  R.  2  

M.  A.  Honeycutt,  Oak  Ridge  

H.  M.  Hendricks,  High  Point,  R.  3.. 

E.  D.  Idol,  Pleasant  Garden  

Mary  Wills  McCulloch,  Greensboro.. 

H,  G.  Waters,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Harriette  Presnell,  Guilford 

College,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Stanley  Moore,  Greensboro  

A.  D.  Early,  Stokesdale  

R.  H.  Crater,  Summerfield  

S.  C.  Deskins,  Greensboro,  R.  1  

Sumter  Bowen,  High  Point,  R.  3  

J.  N.  Robbins,  Whitsett  


II-A  1939 

II-A  1939 

II-B  1939 

II-A  1939 

II-B  1939 


II-B  1926 


II-A  1928 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1926 

II-A  1927 


II-B  1929 


II-B  1939 


II-A  1928 


II-B  1928 
II-B  1927 
II-A  1926 


Mattie  Roberts,  Greensboro..   

M.  M.  Daniels,  Brown  Sunomit  

Mrs,  Mary  Manly,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Nannie  Bynum,  Greensboro  

J.  Earl  Whitley,  High  Point,  R.  1. . . 

F.  B.  Morris,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

C.  0.  Howell,  Gibsonville  

Mrs.  Margaret  Beavers,  Greensboro. 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Avery,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Eunice  Cotton,  Greensboro  

Gonzalo  D.  Tillman,  Greensboro  

Ada  M.  Tonkins,  Summerfield  

Mrs.  Beatrice  Jones,  Greensboro  


II-A  1926 
II-A  1931 
II-A  1924 


II-A  1928 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1924 

II-A   


II-B  1925 
II-A  1926 
II-A  1929 


II-A   

II-A  1927 


II-A  1930 
II-A  1927 
II-A  1927 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

GUILFORD— Negro: 

Sedalia  

Summerfield  

John  W.  Woody  

Greensboro- 
White: 

Aycock  

Simpson  St  

Caldwell  

Curry  

Hunter  

Irving  Park  

Lindley  Elem  

Mclver  

Peck,  Clara  

Senior  High  

Central  

Gillespie  Park  

Lindley  Jr  

Negro: 

Dudley  

Jacksonville  

Jonesboro  

Charles  H.  Moore  

J.  C.  Price  

Terra  Cotta  

Washington  Primary. 
Washington  Grammar 
HIGH  point- 
White: 

Ada  Blair  

Brentwood  

Cloverdale  

Elm  Street  

Emma  Blair  

Johnson  St  

Ray  Street  

Oak  Hill  

Senior  High  

Junior  High  

Negro: 

Fair  view  

Leonard  St  

William  Penn  

HALIFAX— White: 

Aurelian  Springs  

Calvary  

Darlington  

Dawson  

Hardrawee  

Hobgood  

Hollister  

New  Hope  

Ringwood  

Roseneath  

Scotland  Neck  

South  Rosemary  

Tillery  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Mrs.  Beatrice  Coles,  Greensboro. 
C.  M.  Winchester,  Summerfield. 
G.  P.  Franklin,  Guilford  


Mrs.  Margie  Watson,  Cypress  St.. 
Mrs.  Daisy  McSorley,  Simpson  St. 

H.  E,  Carr,  Asheboro  St  

Geo.  Anselm,  Woman's  College  

Mrs.  R.  A.  Merritt,  Pomona  

Cynthia  Reeves,  Sunset  Drive  

Florence  Pannill,  Camden  Rd  

L.  W.  Kelly,  West  Lee  St  

Ethel  McNairy,  Florida  Ave  

A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Terrace. . . 

H.  A.  Helms,  S.  Spring  St  

J.  A.  Farthing,  Asheboro  St  

Frank  Johnson,  Spring  Garden  St. 

J.  A.  Tarpley,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  Gladys  Wood,  Greensboro. . . 

J.  S.  Leary,  Greensboro  

Willie  Green,  Greensboro  

A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensboro  

T.  W.  Cowan,  Pomona  

Mrs.  Mamie  Scarlette,  Greensboro 
W.  L.  Jones,  Greensboro  

Ada  Blair,  High  Point  

Mrs.  Verta  Coe,  High  Point  

M.  L.  Patrick,  High  Point  

Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  High  Point  

Emma  Blair,  High  Point  

Ivey  Paylor,  High  Point  . . . 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Johnson,  High  Point... 
Mrs.  Kathryn  W.  Shipman, 

High  Point  

D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point  

M.  T.  Lambeth,  High  Point  

Mytrolene  Graye,  High  Point  

S.  S.  Whitted,  High  Point  

S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point  


V.  E.  White,  Littleton  

Mary  Long  Daniel,  Littleton,  R.. . 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Hux,  Halifax,  R.... 
Dorothy  Sexton,  Scotland  Neck... 

Nannie  B.  Burt,  Enfield  

W.  M.  Beasley,  Hobgood  

Mrs.  Nannie  H.  Smith,  Hollister.. 
Mrs.  Teresa  P.  Burchette,  Thelma. 

Minnie  Hart,  Enfield  

Mrs.  lone  Cotton,  Scotland  Neck.. 
C.  G.  Maddrey,  Scotland  Neck.... 
Gerald  0.  James,  Roanoke  Rapids. 
Mrs.  Edith  P.  Ball,  Tillery  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-A 
I-B 
I-A 
I-A 


1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 


Old 


I-A  1925 

I-A  192.5 

I-A  1935 

I-B  1929 

I-A  1931 

I-A  1928 

I-A  1926 

I-A  1928 


I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1930 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1929 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1928 

I-C 

1939 

I-B 

1939 

I-C 

1939 

II-A 

1930 

I-B 
I-B 

1939 
1939 

|lI-A 

1930 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1929 

I-B 

1939 

I-A 

1931 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1930 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1929 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1929 

I-B 

1939 

I-A 

1929 

I-B 

1939 

I-A 

1929 

I-C 

1939 

I-A 

1929 

I-B 

1939 

II-A 

1930 

I-C 

1939 

II-A 

1930 

High 
School 


I-A*  192S 


I-AA* 


I-AA*  1927 


I-AA* 


I-A*  1922 


II-A  1926 


II-B  1933 


II-A 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


HALIFAX— Negro: 

Airlie  

Albert  Tillcry  

Bear  Swamp  


Chesnut  

Dawson  

Draper  

Eastman  

Eden  

Edgewood  

Everetts  

Fries  

Goldmine  

Hardee  

Harrison  

Haywood  

Hobgood  _ .  _ 

Hollister  

Ita  

Lebanon  

Light  Neck  

Littleton  .  _ 

Log  Chapel  

London  

Mary's  Chapel.  _ 

McDaniel  

Mt.  Gilbert  

Mullens  

Norfleet  . 

Piney  Grove  

Pleasant  Grove  

Pleasant  Hill  

Print  

Quanquay  

Sam's  Head  

Scotland  Neck  

Shady  Grove  

Silver  Hill  

Spell  Branch  

Springfield  

St.  Luke  

Tabron  

Terrapin  

Ward  

Weavers  

Weymon  

Whitakers  Chapel.... 

White  Oak  

Whites  Cross  Road . . 

ENFIELD— White: 

Enfield  

Negro: 
Enfield  

ROANOKE  rapids- 
White: 

Central  

Clara  Hearne  

Vance  Street  

Roanoke  Rapids  

Rosemary   

Sixth  Grade  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Donidee  Thome,  Airlie  

Robert  Hannon,  Enfield  

Bettie  Bailey,  Littleton  

Ruth  Taylor,  Scotland  Neck  

C.  C.  Clark,  TiUery  

Edwin  Patterson,  Scotland  Neck... 

C.  E.  Bailey,  Enfield  

W.  A.  Holmes,  Enfield  

Luther  Gilliard,  Enfield  

Gladys  Williams,  Littleton  

Fred  Peyton,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Virgil  Meekins,  TiUery  

D.  A.  Johnson,  Littleton  

Dorothy  Hardy,  Enfield  

Margaret  Fields,  Enfield  

Ruth  Fields,  Enfield  

L.  A.  Wilson,  Hobgood  

Willard  Wooten,  Hollister  

Tetrizennia  Nicholson,  Enfield  

Annie  Shearin,  Halifax  

J,  M.  Daniel,  Scotland  Neck  

A.  L.  Finch,  Littleton  

Ruby  Tillery,  Enfield  

Johnston  Harris,  Littleton  

Irene  Shaw,  Scotland  Neck  

Fargon  Berry,  Enfield  

Carrie  Anthony,  Scotland  Neck  

F.  P.  Shields,  Scotland  Neck  

A.  F.  Wilder,  Scotland  Neck  

Iowa  Johnston,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Frankie  B.  Myrick,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Viola  Pittman,  Roanoke  Rapids  

C.  J.  Jones,  Littleton  

Maude  Exum,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Leonidas  Haywood,  Palmyra  

Arthur  Dees,  Scotland  Neck  

Julius  Shields,  Tillery  

Mary  Wilkins,  Enfield  

Louise  Myrick,  Enfield  

Dandee  Clark,  Littleton  

Addie  Clark,  Littleton  

Lillie  Brown,  Littleton  

Alice  Williams,  Airlie  

V.  M.  Ancrum,  Enfield  

Alice  Williams,  Littleton  

P.  D.  Hardy,  Enfield  

Mollie  Collins,  Enfield  

C.  G.  Avent,  Enfield  

N.  L.  Smith,  Scotland  Neck  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


H.  M.  Lynch,  Enfield... 
Montera  Davis,  Enfield. 


Amanda  Tillman,  Roanoke  Rapids. . 

Elizabeth  Tait,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Thelma  Daughtry,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

C.  W.  Davis,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Mary  Lowder,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Clara  Hearne,  Roanoke  Rapids  


I-B  1939 


I-A  1939 


High 

School 


II-A  1931 


I-B 
1-A 


1939 
193fl 


^II-A  1934 
I 


II-A  1936 


I-B* 


I-AA* 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


Negro  I 

1fi 

Jolm  A.  Ch^lonBr  

VV  SljlJlJ\Ji\  VV  Jliliij. 

7 

Wolflnn  TTitrVi 

9 

Negroi 

2  

Allen's  Grove  

2  

3  

14 

T.iftio  y.irvn 

4 

Pp!I  Will 

6  

Tillery's  Chapel 

2  

Twilight  

2 

WViitp  Hill 

HARNETT— White: 

Q 

Anderson  Creek  

24 

15  

20 

5 

Buckhorn  

12 

Buie  s  Creek  

5 

Bunnlevel   

22  

Coats  

26 

Dunn  

38 

Erwin.    . 

12  

LaFayette  

20 

Lillington  

3 

Long  Branch  

8  

Mary  Stuart   _ 

4  

Oak  Dale  

3  

Oak  Ridge  

Negro: 

Angier.  

Beaver  Dam  

Bethlehem  

Cedar  Grove  

Chalybeate  

Coats  

Cokesbury  

Creeksville  

Duncan   

Erwin  

Harnett  Training. 

Johnsonville  

Killingsford  

Maple  Grove  

McKay  

McLean's  ChapeL 
Mineral  Springs.. 

Mt.  Pisgah  

Norrington  

Murchison  

Paradise  

Ridgeway  


D.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids  


Thelma  Elliott,  Weldon  

Katrine  Wiggins,  Weldon  

Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon. 


II-B  1939 


II-A  1927 


Mrs.  Leona  Pittman,  Enfield.. 
Mrs.  Florence  Jones,  Weldon. . 

William  E.  Jones  

W.  B.  Davis,  Weldon  

Sadie  Hawkins,  Halifax  

Jas.  Johnson,  Weldon  

Julian  Lyon,  Tillery  

Mrs.  Susie  Matthews,  Weldon. 
Ruth  Edwards,  Weldon  


H.  L.  Kendall,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1... 

J.  A.  Winfield,  Angier  

R.  Hal  Smith,  Olivia  

Owen  Odum,  Coats  

J.  H.  Taylor,  Fuquay  Springs,  R. 
L.  H.  Campbell,  Buie's  Creek  

C.  H.  Hood,  Bunnlevel  

J.  T.  Jerome,  Coats  

E.  G.  Bourne,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin  

G.  T.  Profit,  Kipling  

J.  A.  Walker,  Lillington  

Mrs.  Rochelle  J.  Pope,  Dunn  

Percy  Hudson,  Dunn,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Fannie  Lee  Altman,  Dunn.. 
Fannie  Belle  Smith, 

Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1  


II-B 
II-A 
II-B 


1936 
1931 
1936 


II-A  1939 


II-B  1935 


II-A  1939 


II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


1926 
1936 
1929 


A.  T.  Tuck,  Angier  

Chas.  E.  Forte,  Erwin,  R.  1  

L.  F.  Thorne,  Fuquay  Springs  

John  Humphrey,  Lillington  

Cassie  E.  Spence,  Chalybeate  Springs 

Henry  M.  Stuart,  Coats  

Mary  M,  Williams, 

Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1  

C.  L.  Walker,  Manchester  

Anne  D.  Drane,  Holly  Springs,  R.  1. 

Clinton  D.  Crowe,  Erwin  

J.  T.  Turner,  Dunn...   

Freeman  Ledbetter,  Pineview  

Mary  B.  Sellars,  Erwin,  R.  1  

Raeford  Sampson,  Dunn,  R.  4  

Carrie  B.  McKoy,  Lillington  

Lesley  H.  Parker,  Lillington  

Ida  Mae  Wright,  Jonesboro  

Victor  Blackburn,  Erwin,  R.  1  

H.  M.  DeVane,  Lillington,  R.  2  

Lake  Erie  Ferguson,  Olivia  

W.  J.  Watson,  Broadway  

J.  E.  Marks,  Jonesboro,  R.  3  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


HARNETT — White  : 

2.  

Rowland   .. 

2  . 

Seminole   

2  

Smith  Grove   . 

1 

Turlington 

2  

Walker  .  ...  . 

12   

Shawtown  

HAYWOOU — White: 

3  

19.. 

5  

8.  ... 

Central                .  . 

16.  ... 

Clyde             _    -  - 

13     .  . 

Crabtree  

7 

Cruso.     

3 

Delwood 

6  

East  Waynesville  

15 

Fines  Creek 

11  

Hazelwood..  . 

5  

5.._  . 

8.  . 

3    .  _ 

Saunook  .  . 

2 

Spring  Hill 

23 

Waynesville          -  _ 

Negro: 

3 

Waynesville... 

CANTON— White: 

9 

Beaverdam  ._  ._ 

23 

High  

7 

Morning  Star.  . .  _  _ 

19.. 

North  Canton.  

9  

Patton  _^ 

14  

Penn.  Ave  

Negko: 
Reynolds  


Henderson- 
White: 

Balfour  

Bat  Cave  

Dana  

East  Flat  Rock.. 

Edneyville  

Etowah  

Flat  Rock  

Fletcher  

Fruitland  

Mills  River  

Tuxedo  

Valley  Hill  

Negro: 

Brickton  

Edneyville  

East  Flat  Rock- 

henderson- 

VILLE— White: 
Eighth  Avenue.. 
Henderson  ville.. 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Lucius  Hampton,  Coats,  R.  1... 

Wilma  S.  Prince,  Jonesboro  

Petie  Massey,  Dunn  

Fleeta  McLean  Smith,  Coats,  R. 

Mary  McLean,  Lillington  

J.  S.  Spivey,  Lillington  


W,  L.  McCracken,  Waynesville  

J.  C.  James,  Waynesville,  R.  1  

Thomas  Erwin,  Canton,  R.  2  

Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville  _ 

C.  C.Hansen,  Clyde   

0.  C.  James,  Clyde  

Paul  Grogan,  Canton,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Grover  Clark,  Waynesville  

White  Mease,  Waynesville,  R.  1  

Fred  L.  Safford,  Clyde,  R.  1  

Lawrence  Leatherwood,  Waynesville. 

Norval  Rogers,  Maggie   

Richard  Queen,  Waynesville,  R.  2... 

J.  J.  Boyd,  Waynesville,  R.  2  

Herman  Duckett,  Waynesville  

Gay  Chambers,  Canton,  R.  2  

C.  E.  Weatherby,  Waynesville  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


W.  R.  Renolds,  Waynesville  


W.  P.  Barbee,  Canton  

R,  J.  Reveley,  Canton  

L.  J.  Blackwell,  Canton... 
H.  F.  Whitehead,  Canton. 

C.  F.  Owen,  Canton  

J.  H.  Moore,  Canton  


Bartholomew  Martin,  Canton  


J.  M.  Foster,  Balfour  

Mrs.  H.  H.  Garren,  Bat  Cave  

C.  F.  Jervis,  Hendersonville  

Bessie  Steedman,  East  Flat  Rock.. 

T.  A.  Cathey,  Edneyville  

R.  W.  Jones,  Hendersonville  

E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock  

J.  0.  Youngblood,  Fletcher  

Victor  E.  Rector,  Hendersonville.. 

A.  M.  Foster,  Horse  Shoe  

Mrs.  J.  0.  Bell,  Tuxedo  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Redden,  Hendersonville . 


Mary  Hanberry,  Fletcher.  _ 

Edna  C.  Bell,  Edneyville  

Gustava  Robinson,  E.  Flat  Rock. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Jones,  Hendersonville. 
L.  K.  Singley,  Hendersonville  


Old 


II-A  1935 


n-A  1930 


II-B  1928 
II-A  1927 


II-A  1926 


II-A  1928 
II-A  1928 


II-B  1929 

II-A  1936 

II-A  1926 

II-A  1932 

II-B  1930 

II-A  1927 

II-A  1928 

II-A  1936 

II-B  1936 


II-A  1926 


I-A.\* 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


HENDERSON- 
VILLE— White: 

Rosa  Edwards  

Negro: 
Colored  


Hertford- 
White: 

Ahoskie  

Como  

Harrellsville  

Murfrecsboro  

Winton  

Negro: 

Ahoskie  

Archertown  

Ben  Lewis  

Brown  

Catherine  Haynes. 

Court  House  

Everett  

Harrellsville  

Mapleton  

Mill  Neck  

Mt.  Sinai  

Murfreesboro  

New  Hope  

Pleasant  Plains. . . 

Sign  Board  

St.  Johns  

Star  College  

Union  

Vaughantown  

Walden  

Waters  Training-. 
Watford  Grove... 
White  Oak  


HOKE— White: 

Antioch  

Antioch  (Indian)  — 

Ashemont  

Hoke  County  

Macedonia  (Indian). 

Mildouson  

Rockfish  

Negro: 

Ashley  Heights  

Bowmore  

Bridges  Grove  

Buffalo  

Burlington  

Cedar  Grove  

Edinburg  

Freedom  

Friendship  

Frye's   

Evergreen  

Laurel  Hill  

Lilly's  Chapel  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Jones,  Hendersonville. 
W.  M.  Robinson,  Hendersonville. 


F.  M.  Tucker,  Ahoskie  

E.  M.  Vann,  Como  

S.  R.  Moore,  Jr.,  Harrellsville... 

M.  T.  Moye,  Murfreesboro  

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Winton  


H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie  

Dora  Porter,  Ahoskie  

Percy  Lassiter,  Cofield  

Ida  Scott,  Ahoskie  

Jathian  Hollaman,  Harrellsville  

Cora  Ramsaw,  Winton  

Kathryn  Weaver,  Winton  

Amanda  Cherry,  Harrellsville  

Hattie  Everett,  Ahoskie  

Edgar  Harrell,  Franklin,  Va  

Dallas  Spruill,  Como  

Geo.  T.  Rouson,  Murfreesboro  

Josephine  Valentine,  Harrellsville  

Ardelle  Garrett,  Ahoskie  

Dessie  Chavis,  Ahoskie  

Mollie  Watson,  Cofield  

Dounia  Hill,  Ahoskie  

Theo.  Hall,  Ahoskie  

Gladys  Lawrence,  Murfreesboro  

Mrs.  Fannie  Sawyer,  Ahoskie  

H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton  

Ila  Butler,  Ahoskie  

Virginia  Jones,  Winton  


G.  H.  Rowell,  Red  Springs,  R.  1. . 
Kinlaw  Jacobs,  Red  Springs,  R.  1 . 

R.  A.  Smoak,  Aberdeen,  R  

E.  D.  Johnson,  Raeford  

Carrie  Dial,  Red  Springs,  R.  3.... 

W.  S.  Morgan,  Lumber  Bridge  

J.  P.  Temple,  Rockfish  

Ida  McDuffie,  Ashley  Heights  

W.  C.  Campbell,  Maxton  

Garfield  Coleman,  Shannon  

Joseph  McLaughlin,  Red  Springs. . 

Jas.  H.  Chalmers,  Red  Springs  

Ida  B.  Leggette,  Raeford  

Mary  McLaughlin,  Red  Springs... 

Alexander  Geddie,  Raeford  

Fred  Anders,  Raeford  

Ida  M.  McKoy,  Vass,  R.  2  

 Vass,  R.  2  

G.  R.  Harrington,  Lumber  Bridge. 
Hancie  M.  Shipman,  Maxton  


Classification  and  Date 


tlementary 


II- A  1939 


Old 


High 
School 


II- A  1920 


II-A  1934 


II-A  1926 


II-A  1921 


II-B  1926 
II-A  1926 


II-B  1939 


II-A  1925 


II-A 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

HOKE— Negro: 

McFarland  

Millsides  

New  Hope  

Peachmont  

Piney  Bay  

Rockfish  

Shady  Grove  

St.  John's  

Timberland  

White  Oak  

Upchurch  

HYDE— White: 

Engelhard  

Fairfield  

New  Lake  _. 

Ocracoke  

Sladesville  

Swan  Quarter  

Negro: 

California  

Car-Muir  

County  Training  

Engelhard-Ridge  

Fairfield  _. 

Green  Hill  

Middleton  

Nebraska  . 

Rose  Bay  ,  _ 

Scran  ton  __ 

Slocumb  . 

St.  Lydia  

Swan  Quarter  

Tiney  Oak  

IREDELL— White: 

Amity  

Brawley  

Celeste  Henkel  

Central  

Clark  

Cool  Springs  

Ebenezer  ^  

Harmony  

Joyner  

Monticello  

Mt.  Mourne  

Oakdale  

Oak  Ridge  

Olin  

Presbyterian 

Orphanage  

Scotts  

Sharon  

Shepherds  

Troutman  

Union  Grove  

Wayside  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Eliza  M.  Bannerman,  Raeford  

John  Mumford,  Red  Springs  

L.  V.  Evans,  Timberland  

Docia  Tread  well,  Raeford  

Lillian  D.  Gleaves,  Red  Springs. .  _ 

Bertha  K.  Purdie,  Rockfish  

Joseph  Drake,  Raeford  

Thomas  McLaughlin,  Red  Springs. 

Vera  Wilkerson,  Timberland  

T.  V.  Williams,  Raeford  

D.  P.  Scurlock,  Raeford  


M.  W.  Weaver,  Engelhard  

Robert  Littrell,  Fairfield  

Mrs.  J.  L.  Griffin,  Leechville  

H.  D.  Epting,  Ocracoke  

H.  C.  Triplett,  Scranton  

P.  B.  Britton,  Swan  Quarter  

Marietta  Wilson,  Swan  Quarter  

James  H.  Hardy,  Fairfield  

0.  A.  Peay,  Scranton  

A.  V.  Slade,  Engelhard  

Johnson  E.  Spruill,  Fairfield  

Carrie  S.  Whitaker,  Swan  Quarter.  _ 

Elizabeth  Blount,  Middleton  

Mary  Burrus,  Lake  Landing  

Annie  M.  Bonner,  Swan  Quarter. . . 

Judia  A.  Gray,  Scranton  

W.  J.  Bowser,  Lake  Landing  

Alonza  Slade,  New  Holland  

Evangeline  F.  Clark,  Swan  Quarter. 
Willie  G.  Green,  Swan  Quarter  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Spencer  M.  Johnson,  Cleveland,  R.  2 

B.  L,  Kiser,  Mooresville,  R.  2  

W.  Conrad  York,  Statesville,  R.  3.. 

W.  C.  Grose,  Statesville,  R.  6  

Mrs.  Pauline  Brown,  Statesville,  R.  3 

B,  M.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2.. 
Emeline  Hanna,  Statesville,  R.  4. 

Carl  H.  Cathey,  Harmony  

0.  B.  Michael,  Harmony  

J.  C.  Stikeleather,  Statesville,  R.  ( 

C.  W.  Kipka,  Mooresville,  R.  3.. 

Mrs.  Louis  Evans,  Statesville  

Mrs.  Pearl  R.  Henderson, 

Mooresville,  R  

C.  A.  Elmore,  Olin  

R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs. . 

R.  L.  Bradford,  Jr.,  Scotts  

C.  M.  Cook,  Statesville,  R.  6  

Wm.  A.  Hethcox,  Mooresville  

R.  S.  Shore,  Troutman  

H.  C.  Little,  Union  Grove  

J.  Taft  White,  Statesville,  R.  3.... 


Old 


High 
School 


R  1939 


II-B  1939 


II-B  1931 


II-A 

n-B 


1931 
1927 


II-B 
II-A 


1928 
1927 


II-A  1934 


II-A  1929 


II-A  1926 


II-A  1935 


II-A  1934 
II-A  1936 


II-A  1923 
II-A   


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


IREDELL— White: 

West  Glow  

Negro: 

Bethany  

Brickyard  --- 

Chestnut  Grove  


Coddle  Creek  

Haywood  Chapel.. 

Houstonville  

Moores  Chapel  

Morrows  Chapel... 

New  Hope  

New  Center  

Neiltown.  .-. 

Pineville  

Piney  Grove  

Poplar  Branch  

Rocky  Knoll  

Scotts   --. 

South  Iredell  

Troutman  

Unity  

MOORESVILLE— 

White: 

Central  

Park  View  

South  

Negro: 

Colored  

STATESVILLE— 

White: 

Avery  Sherrill  

Davie  Avenue  

Mulberry  Street 
Statesville  High.. 

Negro: 
Morningside  


JACKSON— White: 

Addie  

Balsam   

Barker's  Creek  

Beta   - 

Cane  Creek  

Cashiers.  

Charley's  Creek.. . 


Cullowhee  

Dillsboro  

Dix  Creek  

Double  Springs. 

East  Fork  

East  La  Porte.. 

Gay  

Glenville  

Green's  Creek. . 
John's  Creek.-- 

Oak  Ridge  

Pleasant  Grove. 


Rex  C.  Weisner,  Olin  

Estella  Young,  Statesville,  R.  4. .  . 

Sadie  Hackett,  Statesville  

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Morrison, 

Statesville,  R.  5  

Quincy  Davidson,  Mooresville  

Margaret  Harris,  Statesville  

J.  D.  Peterson,  Statesville  

Inez  Abernathy,  Statesville  

Harry  T.  Henry,  Mooresville  

 Statesville  

Beulah  M.  Spann,  Statesville  

J.  A.  Ramseur,  Mooresville  

Mildred  Holt,  Statesville,  R.  1  ... 
Mason  C.  Miller,  Statesville,  R.  4. 
Frances  Evans,  Box  41,  Statesville. 

J.  D,  Morrison,  Stony  Point  

J.  L.  Hollo  well,  Statesville...  

Troy  A.  Johnson,  Statesville  

M.  H.  Harrington,  Statesville  

Wm.  Littlejohn,  Statesville  


J.  F.  Donnelly,  Mooresville. 
Ada  B.  Viele,  Mooresville.. 
Mary  Greenlee,  Mooresville. 


I-AA* 


I-B 
I-B 


1939 
1938 


Naurice  F.  Woods,  Mooresville. 


Bernice  Turner,  Statesville. 
Clyde  Fields,  Statesville.... 
Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville. 
J.  W.  Wheeler,  Statesville.. 


II-B  1939 


I-A 
I-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1928 
1928 


1929 
1925 
1925 


Frank  A.  Toliver,  Statesville. 


John  Crawford,  Cullowhee  

Cornelius  Deitz,  Balsam   

Mrs.  Lois  Martin,  Whittier,  R  

W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva  

A.  C.  Dillard,  Cullowhee  

David  Pruett,  Glenville  

Mrs.  Maude  M,  Hutcheson, 
Cullowhee    

C.  A.  Hoyle,  Cullowhee  

Alliney  H.  Bryson,  Dillsboro  

Kathleen  Bryson,  Cullowhee  

Jessie  Pressley,  Speedwell   

Hoyle  Deitz,  Green's  Creek  

D.  M,  Hooper,  Tuckaseegee  

Mrs.  Stella  Bryson,  Green's  Creek. 

F.  S.  Griffin,  Cullowhee  

Demeries  Cowan,  Green's  Creek... 

G.  C.  Cooper,  Cullowhee  

Mrs.  Lessie  R.  Pell,  Argura  

Mrs.  Madge  D.  Merrill,  Cashiers.. 


II-A   

II-A  1930 


II-B  1926 


II-A 


II-A  1929 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


JACKSON— White: 

5 

Qualla  

1 

Rock  Bridge  

2 

Rocky  Hollow 

1 

Sol's  Creek..  

22 

Sylva  

1  

Tennessee  Gap . .  ... 

3 

14 

Webster   ... 

3 

Willets   

3 

Wilmot  

1 

Wolf  Creek  

Negro: 

5 

Colored  Consolidated. 

Johnston- 

White: 

11-... 

Archer  Lodge  

27 

Benson           .  . 

7 

6 

22 

25 

4.... 

Corbett-Hatcher. . .  . 

19 

Corinth-Holders  

46 

Four  Oaks  

13 

Glendale   _ 

17 

Kenly  

25 

Meadow...    .  . 

15 

14  

Pine  Level-        .  _ 

23 

27 

30 

Smithfield  

13 

Wilson's  Mills  

Negro: 

17.... 

13.... 

Four  Oaks  

4  

Kenly  

7 

Princeton  

20 

Selma..-   ... 

8  

Short  Journey. . .  ... 

20 

Smithfield  

7 

Wilson's  Mills.  .  .  . 

JONES— White: 

12.  

Comfort   - 

10  

Maysville  

11 

Pollocks  ville  

15  

Trenton   

Negro: 

11  

Jones  Training  

10 

Trenton  

LEE— White: 

14  

Broadway   

10 

Deep  River  

19 

16  

Howard  Crawford,  Whittier  

Marie  Dills,  Wolf  Mountain  

L.  J.  Smith,  CuUowhee  

Mrs.  Geneva  H.  Ramsey,  Argura. 

Louis  Hair,  Sylva  

Effie  Matthews,  Argura  

Mrs,  Fannie  Brown,  Tuckaseegee. 

Paul  Buchanan,  Webster  

S.J.  Phillips,  Sylva,  R  

Mrs.  Irene  R.  Clayton,  Whittier.. 
Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Brown,  Wolf  Mountain 

John  H.  DaAris,  Sylva  


S.  C.  Woodard,  Clayton  

W.  J.  Barefoot,  Benson  

W.  Thurman  Boyette,  Smithfield.. 

J.  Alton  White,  Kenly  

0.  B.  Welch,  Clayton..-.  

Geo.  B.  Strickland,  Clayton  

Mrs.  Rena  P.  Blackburn,  Selma  

E.  C.  Cunningham,  Zebulon  

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks  

E.  E.  Crawford,  Kenly  

J.  Burke  Long,  Kenly..   

C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Benson  

L.  J.  Worthington,  Micro   

E.  C.  Funderburke,  Pine  Level  

M.  P.  Young,  Princeton   

0.  A.  Tuttle,  Selma.   

A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield  

S.  R.  Cotton,  Wilson's  Mills  


II-C  1939 


Nixon  L.  Cannady,  Clayton. . 

M.  L.  Wilson,  Four  Oaks  

Paul  Watson,  Kenly  

G,  W.  Bryant,  Selma  

Willard  J.  McLean,  Selma  

Eva  J.  Cooper,  Smithfield  

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield  

Robt.  L.  Holt,  Wilson's  Mills. 


F.  W.  Hardison,  Comfort... 
W.  B.  Moore,  Maysville — 
E.  E.  King,  PoUocksville... 
A.  B.  Johnson,  Trenton  


J.  W.  Willie,  PoUocksville.. 
C.  C.  Francks,  PoUocksville. 


F.  E.  Howard,  Broadway  

C.  J.  Crutchfield,  Moncure. . . 
W.  H.  Keller,  Lemon  Springs. 
H.  L.  Stone,  Jonesboro  


II-B  1925 


n-B  1936 


II-B  1928 
II-B  1936 


1931 


II-B 
II-B 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

LEE— Negro: 

Broadway  

Cumnock  

Jonesboro  

Lee  Co.  Training  

Mclver  

Minter  

New  Hope  

Osgood  

Poplar  Springs  

Tempting  

SANFORD— White: 

Mclver  

Sanford  

Negro: 
(None) 

LENOIR— White: 

Contentnea  

Deep  Run  

La  Grange  

Moss  Hill  

Pink  Hill  

South  wood  

Wheat  Swamp  

Negro: 

Bank's  Chapel  

Bear  Creek  

Booker  

Brights  

Buckelsbury  

Davis  

Dawson  X  Roads — 

Deep  Bottom  

Edwards  

Gilbert's  

Grifton  

Heath's  

Hickory  Grove  

Hull  Road  

Jericho  

LaGrange  

Mewborn's  

Neuse  

Parrott  

Pink  Hill  No.  1  

Pink  Hill  No.  2  

J.  Run  

Savannah  

Sand  Hill  

Vine  Swamp  

Washington  

Whites  

Whitleys  Creek  

Woodington  

KINSTON— White: 

Grainger  

Harvey  

Lewis  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 

School 


F.  L  Quick,  Sanford  

Georgia  Turner,  Cumnock.. 

R.  G.  Perry,  Sanford  

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

J.  E.  McMillan,  Sanford..- 
M,  Valena  Wicker,  Sanford. 
E.  V.  McMillan,  Sanford... 

W.  H.  Monroe,  Sanford  

Eva  Eland,  Sanford  

Marea  Bates,  Sanford  


II-A  1936 


-A  1929 


Margaret  John,  Sanford. 
E.  R.  Smith,  Sanford... 


II-A  1928 


H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston,  R.  1  

A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run  

L.  R.  McCall,  La  Grange  

D.  B.  Teachey,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  4. 

W.  C.  Cox,  Pink  Hill  

Geo.  Warren,  Kinston  

W.  H.  Dry,  La  Grange,  R.  1  


Rufus  Flanagan,  Kinston  

Beatrice  Harper,  LaGrange  

Arline  Bryant,  Kinston  

Essie  L.  Wade,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3. 
Rosabelle  Bryant,  LaGrange... 

Anna  M.  Ray,  Kinston  

Pennie  Vaughn,  LaGrange  

Esther  Mewbern,  Kinston  

Aaron  Moseley,  Kinston  

Martha  Edwards,  Kinston  

L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston  

Alexzena  Wooten,  Kinston  

Rena  B.  Outlaw,  Kinston.  

Sara  Davis,  Kinston  

Jessie  M.  Beasley,  Kinston  

E.  B.  Frink,  LaGrange  

Edith  McDowell,  Kinston  

Autrey  Flowers,  Kinston  

Mildred  Patterson,  LaGrange... 

Lucy  B.  Davis,  Pink  Hill  

Evelyn  Joyner,  Pink  Hill  

Sarah  Vaughn,  LaGrange  

Simon  Harvin,  Kinston  

Bertram  Hubbard,  Kinston  

Aaron  Womack,  Kinston  

Ruth  Jones,  Kinston  

Marie  Caraway,  Kinston  

Helena  Moye,  Kinston  

Delphine  Williams,  Kinston  


J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston  

Scotia  Hobgood,  Kinston. 
Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston.. . 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 


1927 
1930 
1927 
1936 
1929 
1927 
1930 


II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-B 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 


1929 
1929 


II-B  1935 


II-A 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
N ame  of  School 

KINSTON— Negro: 

Adkin  H.  S  

Tower  Hill  

Tower  Hill  Annex  

LINCOLN— White: 

Asbury  

Grouse  

Hickory  Grove  

Howards  Creek  

Iron  Station  

Laboratory  

Long  Shoals  

Love  Memorial  

Machpelah  

North  Brook  No. 
North  Brook  No.2._ 
North  Brook  No.  3--. 
Oak  Grove  

Rock  Springs  

Triangle  

Union  

Negro: 
Costner's  Grove  — 

Denver  . 

Ebenezer  _. 

Edwards  Grove  

Georgetown  _ 

Liberty  Hill  

Mitchell  

Mt.  Vernon  

New  Elbethel  

Pinehurst   _ 

Poplar  Springs  

Rock  Hill  

Southview  

Tucker's  Grove  . 

LINCOLNTON— 

White: 

Academy  St  

Aspen  St  

Grammar  

Lincolnton  

Negro: 
Colored   

MACON— White: 

Academy  

Allison-Watts  

Aquone  

Beecher  

Buck  Creek  

Burnungtown  

Camp  Branch  

Clark  Chapel  

Cowee  

Ellijay  

Franklin  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Wm.  McElrath,  Kinston. 
Jas.  H.  Harper,  Kinston_ 
J.  H.  Sampson,  Kinston.. 


Betty  Coon,  Lincolnton  

Jos.  Benj.  Boyles,  Crouse  

Mrs.  Kathryn  Seagle  Bangle, 

Lincolnton,  R  

C.  Fred  Carpenter,  Lincolnton,  R.  2. 

Victor  G.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R  

W.  M.  Glenn,  Lincolnton  

Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R... 

Virgil  White,  Vale,  R  

Frank  E.  Abernethy,  Stanley,  R.  1 .  _ . 

J.  Harlan  Heafnor,  Lincolnton  

B.  L.  Heavner,  Vale,  R  

W.  A.  Hull,  CherryviUe,  R  

Mrs.  Mary  Katherine  M.  Yoder, 

Lincolnton,  R.  2  

J.  E.  Ramsey,  Denver  

B.  Kohn  Baker,  Crouse  

J.  Frank  Turner,  Jr.,  Vale  


Mrs.  Lucy  Holland,  Lincolnton  

Mrs.  Derr  McCullough,  Cornelius-.. 

Rosebud  Link,  Iron  Station  

Mrs.  Glen  T.  Spencer,  Vale  

Mrs.  Annie  R.  Loritts,  Lincolnton.  __ 
Mrs.  Ruba  F.  Williams,  Alexis,  R.  2. 

A.  G.  Holland,  Lincolnton  

Victor  Sumner,  Lincolnton  

S.  E.  Biggers,  Lincolnton  

Rose  A.  Gaston,  CherryviUe,  R.  3. .. 

Dorphenia  W.  Hall,  Lincolnton  

G.  W.  Moore,  Stanley  

Mary  A.  Donnell,  Lincolnton  

Mrs.  Pauline  L.  Moore,  Stanley  


Nelle  Sheliem,  Lincolnton. . 
Neal  Roseman,  Lincolnton. 
Kathryn  Heim,  Lincolnton. 
S.  R.  Lowder,  Lincolnton... 


Geo.  E.  Massey,  Lincolnton. 


Mildred  Moffitt,  Otto  

Louise  Siler,  Franklin,  R.  1  

Evelyn  Kinsland,  Aquone  

Georgia  Howard,  Dillard,  Ga.,  R.  1. 

J.  B.  Brendle,  Franklin  

Mrs.  Nina  T.  McCoy,  Franklin  

Mary  Elmore,  West  Mills  

Mrs.  Lola  Kiser,  Franklin  

Mrs.  Gertie  W.  Moss,  Franklin  

Mrs.  L.  T.  Sloan,  Franklin  

W.  H.  Finley,  Franklin  


Classification  and  Date 


tlementary 


New 


Old 


Il-A  1936 


II-B  1936 


II-A  1926 


High 
School 


II-A  1925 


II-A  1928 


II-A  1925 
II-A  1932 


II-A   

II-B  1939 


II-A  1921 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


1  

MACON— White: 
Gold  Mine  

2  

Hickory  Knoll  . 

2  

11  

Highlands  

Holly  Springs.  . 

2  

3  

lotla   

Kyle   

2  

2..  . 

Liberty  

1  -- 

Lower  Tesenta  

3  

Maple  Springs--  

1  

Marshburns  

1.- 

Mt.  Grove  

Mt.  View    

1.  

2  

Mulberry  

2  

Oak  Dale  

3  . 

Oak  Grove  

2  

Oak  Ridge  

1  

Olive  Hill  

5  

Otter  Creek  

2  .  . 

Otto  

Pine  Grove  .-- 

2 

2  

Rainbow  Springs  

Salem  

2 

2 

Scaley   

4  . 

Slagle   

3  

Union   - 

1  

Upper  Tesenta  

1  

Walnut  Creek  

2  

5  

Negro: 
Chapel  

14  

MADISON— White: 
Beech  Glen  

2  . 

Big  Laurel   ... 

3  

Bright  Hope  

2  . 

Bull  Creek  

3.  

California  Creek  

6  

Center   

1  

Doe  Branch  

4  

Foster  Creek  

2  

Grape  Vine   

1  

Highland  

12 

Hot  Springs  - 

2 

Ivy  Ridge  

1  

Keener  

2  

Laurel  Valley  

1 

Little  Creek  

2  

Long  Branch  

2 

Lower  Big  Pine  

3  

Lower  Little  Pine  

Marshall   . 

20 

15 

Mars  Hill   

3 

Meadow  Fork.  .  . 

1 

Oak  Grove...  ... 

2 

Piney  Grove  -  

1 

Poplar  Gap--  -    .  - 

Principal  and  School  Address 


Lois  Henderson,  Cullasaja   

Mrs.  Myrtle  V.  Norton,  Franklin  

Sanford  Smith,  Higdonville  

0.  S.  Summer,  Highlands  

Mrs.  Eunice  Siler,  Franklin  

T.  T.  Love,  Franklin   

Lolita  Dean,  Kyle  

Ray  Moses,  Franklin,  R.  1  

Maybar  Henson,  Otto  

Grace  Wilkes,  Franklin  

S.  A.  Bryson,  Cullasaja  

C.  S.  Tilley,  Franklin  

Mattie  Brendell,  Franklin  

Mary  Straine,  Franklin  

Ralph  Angel,  Franklin   

J.  J.  Mann,  Franklin  

Frank  Fleming,  Franklin  

Lucile  Kimsey,  Franklin  

Carl  D.  Moses,  Kyle  

E.  J.  Carpenter,  Franklin  

Grace  Carpenter,  Franklin   

Mrs.  Bess  Stewart,  Dillard,  Ga.,  R.  1 

Mrs.  Pearl  P.  Stewart,  Franklin  

Jessie  Hurst,  Franklin,  R.  1  

Nora  Moody,  Franklin  

Mrs.  W.  L.  Corbin,  Otto..  

Pauline  Cabe,  Otto  -.  

J.  Norman  West,  Franklin  

Jessie  Ramsey,  Tellico  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


R.  B.  Watts,  Franklin. 


W.  E.  Hill,  Buckner  

Mrs.  Mary  Franklin,  Marshall,  R.  3. 

Mrs.  Edna  English,  English  _  _ . 

Glen  Jarvis,  Mars  Hill,  R  -. 

Edgar  Jarvis,  Mars  Hill,  R  -. 

Sam  J.  Peek,  Marshall,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Bobby  M.  Reece,  Barnard  

Axtley  Hunter,  Flag  Pond, 

Tenn.,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Ora  M.  Fox,  Marshall,  R.  2  -  -  . 

Wesley  Hunter,  Barnard  

G.  L.  Angel,  Hot  Springs  

Howard  Haynie,  Flag  Pond, 

Tenn.,  R.  1  

Ruby  Hamlin,  Joe  

Mrs.  Julia  Cody,  Mars  Hill,  R  

Mrs.  Tillie  Hawkins,  Mars  Hill,  R... 

Albun  Buckner,  Marshall,  R.  2  

Bernard  Brigman,  Walnut  

Nola  Roberts,  Marshall,  R.  1  

W.  L.  Cunningham,  Marshall  

E.  B.  Bailey,  Mars  Hill  

Jack  V.  Joyce,  Joe  

Mrs.  Estelle  Gibson,  Marshall,  R.  2.. 

Glen  Whitt,  Marshall,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Agnes  W.  Price,  Joe  


High 
School 


II-B  1932 


II-A  1930 


II-B  1930 


II-B  1931 


II-A  1923 
II-A  1926 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


3 

MADISON— White: 
Revere  

2 

Rice 

1 

Rice's  Cove  

2 

Roaring  Fork  

1 

Sandy  Mush 

2 

Spill  Corn 

14 

Spring  Creek  

1 

3 

Upper  Big  Pine 

2 

Upper  Little  Pine  

Walnut  

Walnut  Creek 

14 

3 

16 

White  Rock  

Negro: 
Hot  Springs 

1 

1 

Mars  Hill  

10 

MARTIN— White: 

Bear  Grass  

Everetts...  ...  

8 

7 

Farm  Life 

2 

Gold  Point  

6 

Hamilton 

2 

Hassell 

14. 

Jamesville  

Oak  City 

13 

19 

Robersonville  

Williamston 

25 

2 

Negro: 
Bear  Grass 

2 

Bowers  

Briggs 

4 

3 

Burroughs  Spring  Hill 
Coreys 

1 

1 

Cross  Roads 

4 

Dardens 

3 

Everetts    

4 

Gold  Point 

4 

1 

4 

Jamesville  .. 

3 

6  

Oak  City   

11  

Parmele  

Poplar  Point  

6 

3  . 

Salsbury 

2  

Smith  wick  Creek  

Whichard  James  . .  . 

3 

2.  

White  Oak  Springs... 
Williams  Lower  

3  

16  

Williamston  

Woolards  

3 

4  

McDowell- 
White: 
Dysartville   

16  

Glenwood  

Robert  E.  Roberts,  Marshall,  R.  3... 

Winston  Rice,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Lula  Leake,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Lucile  Roberts,  Bluff   

Myrtle  Ebnore,  Leicester,  R.  1  

Mrs,  Mamie  H.  Shelton, 

Marshall,  R.  3    

J.  S.  HoUand,  Spring  Creek  

Mrs.  Hattie  Henderson,  Hot  Springs. 

Kermit  Cody,  Big  Pine  

Roy  Young,  Marshall,  R.  1  

E.  D.  Wilson,  Walnut   

Warren  Ramsey,  Marshall,  R.  2  

H.  W.  Cook,  Marshall,  R.  3  


II-B  1930 


H-A  1927 
II-A  1936 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Coleman,  Hot  Springs.. 
Mrs,  Mary  H,  Wilson,  Mars  Hill.. 


T.  0,  Hickman,  Williamston,  R. 

J,  Q,  Patrick,  Everetts  

R,  P,  Martin,  Williamston,  R.. . 
Mrs,  M,  W,  Beach,  Hamilton... 
B,  B.  Castellow,  Hamilton  

G,  S,  Haislip,  Hassell   

J,  T,  Uzzle,  Jamesville  

H.  M.  Ainsley,  Oak  City  

L.  W.  Anderson,  Robersonville.. 
D,  N,  Hix,  Williamston  


n-B  1939 


II-A  1938 


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 


1925 
1934 

1926 


II-A  1930 


II-A  1924 
II-A  1933 


II-B  1933 
II-B  1933 


II-A  1925 

II-A  1924 

II-A  1923 

II-A   


Elijah  Keys,  Williamston,  R,  5  

J.  M.  Slade,  Oak  City,  R,  1  

W.  V.  Ormond,  Williamston  

W,  Vance  Ormond,  Jr.,  Williamston.. 
Mrs,  Ella  M,  Stryon,  Jamesville,  R.  2. 
Rebecca  Everett,  Robersonville,  R,  1. 

John  S,  James,  Plymouth  

F,  A,  Modica,  Robersonville  

Don  G.  Chance,  Robersonville  

Mrs,  E,  B,  Andrews,  Williamston  

Reuben  Barnes,  Williamston  

M.  L.  Armistead,  Jamesville  

Noah  W,  Slade,  Palmyra,  R.  1  

Jas,  W.  Grimes,  Oak  City  

W.  C,  Chance,  Parmele  

Geo,  T,  Hill,  Williamston   

E.  G,  Arnaistead,  Robersonville  

Geo,  T.  Hyman,  Williamston  

Annie  Hassell,  Williamston,  R.  5  

Ralph  A,  Keys,  Hobgood,  R.  2  

Rufus  Gaither,  Williamston  

Hester  A,  Haughton,  Williamston. . . 

E.  J.  Hayes,  Williamston  

Alonza  Jones,  Williamston,  R.  2  


II-A  1929 


Richard  Shaw,  Dysartville — 
Chas.  L.  Norwood,  Nealsville. 


II-A  1931 


II-A    1931     II-A  1924 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


McDOWELL- 
White: 


11  

Nebo    

12  

North  Cove  

24 

Old  Fort  

17  

Pleasant  Garden  

Negro: 

1 

Bridgewater  .  _ 

1  

DysartviUe           .  . 

4  

Old  Fort           -  -  -  - 

1  

Vein  Mountain  

MARION— White: 

12  

Clinchfield  

9  

East  Marion  . 

7  

Eugene  Cross  

24  

Marion.  .  -   

6  

West  Marion  

Negro: 

8 

Hudgins.   

MECKLENBURG— 

White: 

12 

25  

Berry  hill  

4 

Clear  Creek   ... 

17 

Cornelius   . 

11 

Davidson  _. 

20 

8 

Hickory  Grove  

13 

Hoskins  

21 

Huntersville   . 

5 

Kendall  

16 

Long  Creek  

16 

Matthews          .  . 

4 

Nevin     . 

Newell  

Oakdale  

Oakhurst  

Paw  Creek... 

Pineville  

Providence... 

Sharon  

Steele  Creek. 
Thomasboro . 
Woodlawn... 

Negro: 
Ben  Salem... 

Big  Pineville. 

Billingsville.. 

Caldwell  

Clear  Creek. . 

Davidson  

Ebenezer  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Stanly  Livingston,  Nebo  

E,  V.  Gouge,  Marion,  R.  3  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Old  Fort  

W.  A.  Young,  Marion,  R.  4  

Rose  C.  Greenlee,  Nebo,  R.  1... 

Bessie  M.  GriflBith,  Marion  

B.  W.  Logan,  Old  Fort  

G.  F.  Pead,  Nebo,  R.  1  

Ruth  Greenlee,  Marion  

Mamie  Stacey,  Marion  

Mrs.  Garland  Williams,  Marion. 

Howard  H.  Holland,  Marion  

Pauline  Tipton,  Marion  


F,  M.  Beaver,  Marion. 


H.  H.  Scott,  Matthews,  R.  3  

W.  D.  Loy,  Charlotte,  R.  4  

H.  B.  Thompson,  Matthews,  R.  2. . 

H,  M.  Young,  Cornelius  

C.  L.  Ives,  Davidson  

W.  E.  Derrick,  Derita  

C.  D.  Wilson,  Matthews,  R.  3  

Jack  R.  Melton,  Charlotte  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Huntersville  

Mattie  Murray,  Paw  Creek  

T.  S.  Hood,  Huntersville,  R.  1  

C.  L.  Pearce,  Matthews  

Mrs.  Margaret  B.  McConnell, 

Charlotte,  R.  9  

C.  A.  Hough,  Newell  

Emma  Howie,  Charlotte,  R.  9  

Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Charlotte  

J.  G.  Barnette,  Charlotte,  R.  6  

B.  W.  Griffith,  Pineville  

Mrs.  Gertrude  Rea  McGinnis, 

Matthews,  R.  1  

W.  G.  Lowry,  Pineville  

F.  L.  Stroupe,  Pineville,  R.  1  

Geo.  B.  Coon,  Charlotte  

Mrs.  Lucile  C.  Boylston,  Charlotte. 


Willie  G.  Towns,  425  N.  Caldwell 

St.,  Charlotte  

Marie  Miller,  2108  Oaklawn  Ave., 

Charlotte  

W.  L.  North,  511  E.  Boundary  St., 

Charlotte  

C.  E.  Graham,  Huntersville,  R.  2... 
Paris  McCorkle,  1111  Beatty's 

Ford  Rd.,  Charlotte  

Lorenzo  Poe,  Davidson  

Fannie  Hargrove,  414  Martin  St., 

Charlotte  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


II-A  1939 


II-A  1939 
II-B  1939 


II-B  1939 
II-A  1939 


II-A  1939 


II-B  1939 


Old 


II-A  1927 
II-A  1927 


II-A  1926 
II-A  1926 


II-A  1929 


II-B  1930 
II-A  1927 


High 
School 


II-A  1923 

II-B  1938 

II-A  1922 

II-A  1927 


II-A 


II-A  1926 
II-A  1927 


II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1936 

I-B 

1922 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1927 

II-B 

1930 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1925 

II-A 

1925 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

192d 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1933 

II-B 

1929 

II-A 

1938 

II-B 

1930 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


MECKLENBURG- 

Negro: 
Grier  


Hendeison  Grove. 

Huntersville  

John's  Chapel  

Joe  Reid  

Jonesville  

Lawing  

Little  Hope  


Long  Creek--. 
Lytle's  Grove. 
Matthews  


Miranda  

McClintock  

Mt.  Olive   

Murkland   

Newell  

North  Charlotte  

Paw  Creek-Hoskins- 

Pineville  

Piney  Grove  

Plato  Price  

Reid  

Rockwell  

Siloame   

Smith  ville  

Withers  

Woodland  

Youngville  


charlotte- 
White: 

Alexander  Graham,  Jr, 
Central  High  Sr... 
Piedmont  Jr  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Beauregard  Martin,  130  Martin  St., 

Charlotte  

Louise  Haywood,  511  N.  McDowell 

St.,  Charlotte...   

Isaac  Graham,  235  S.  Brevard  St., 

Charlotte   

Laura  Price,  1215  Beatty's  Ford  Rd 

Charlotte  

Annie  H.  Hailey,  1005  Oaklawn 

Ave.,  Charlotte  

Bessie  Grant,  727  Snowball  St., 

Charlotte  

Irene  Stephens,  2304  Sanders  St., 

Charlotte  

Bessie  Jamison,  912  E.  First  St., 

Charlotte  

R.  A.  Moore,  300  Flint  St.,  Charlotte 

Eva  Davidson,  Huntersville  

J.  H.  Gamble,  2304  Booker  Ave., 

Charlotte  

Susie  Wald,  1600  Beatty's  Ford  Rd 

Charlotte  

Junius  K.  Diamond,  811  E. 

Boundary  St.,  Charlotte  

Cornelia  West,  316  Carmel  St., 

Charlotte  

R.  P.  Wyche,  Jr.,  326  W.  6th  St., 

Charlotte   

A.  P.  Corley,  1012  Fairmont  St., 

Charlotte  

Bessie  Beatty,  1021  Oaklawn  Ave., 

Charlotte  

Susan  P.  Prince,  414  S.  McDowell 

St.,  Charlotte  

E.  A.  Chisholm,  2413  Sanders  St., 

Charlotte    

J.  B.  McCain,  612  S.  McDowell  St. 

Charlotte  

G.  E.  McKeithen,  529  Beatty's 

Ford  Rd.,  Charlotte  

Corrie  P.  Chisholm,  2413  Sanders 

St.,  Charlotte  

C.  E,  Moreland,  624  E.  Ninth  St., 

Charlotte  

Maggie  Moore,  515  Carmel  St., 

Charlotte  

Carl  G.  Martin,  2215  Davie  St., 

Charlotte  

Ruth  E.  Alexander,  837  W.  Maple 

St.,  Charlotte  

Vicie  F.  Rann,  Johnson  C.  Smith 

Univ.,  Charlotte  

Effie  Beaver,  2025  Oaklawn  Ave., 

Charlotte  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


A.  M.  Elliott,  E.  Morehead  St.. 
E.  H.  Garinger,  Elizabeth  Ave. 
J.  M.  Dunlap,  E.  Tenth  St  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


charlotte- 
White: 


16 

Bethune...   . 

24 

H.  P.  Harding  

25 

CharlottB  Tcclinical 

26 

Dilworth 

8 

Eastover 

24 

Elizabeth 

28 

First  Ward 

6 

Glenwood   ... 

13 

Lawyers  Road 

16  

Myers  Park  

3 

North  Charlotte 

6 

Parks  Hutchison 

14  

8 

Seversville 

1 

Sunshine 

7 

26  

8  

Wesley  Heights  

16  

Negro: 

16 

Alexander  St 

15 

Biddleville 

21 

Fairview 

17 

Isabelle  Wyche 

11 

Morgan 

28 

Myers  St. 

22 

Second  Ward  High 

13 

W.  Charlotte  High... 

MITCHELL— White: 

2 

Bandana 

1 

Bean's  Creek 

24 

9 

2 

Estatoe   .. 

7 

1  

Gouge's  Creek   _ 

28 

Harris   

3 

Hawk 

6.-.. 

Ledger 

3 

Poplar  

Sparks  

1.  

Sunshine  

14 

Tipton  Hill  

1 

Wiseman  

Negro: 

1 

Altapass  

Montgomery- 

White: 

13 

Biscoe   

22 

Candor   

3 

Eldorado  

Principal  and  School  Address 


Gay  Willis,  9th  &  Graham  Sts  

J.  R.  Hawkins,  Irvin  Ave  

F,  T.  Selby,  Pegram  Street  

Ursula  Blankenship,  E.  Park  Ave.. 

Daphne  Ransom,  Cherokee  Rd  

Hattie  Alexander,  Travis  Ave.  & 

Fifth  St   

Addie  Hinson,  9th  and  Brevard  Sts. 
Mrs.  Edith  C.  Werts.  Clay  Ave.... 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Burch,  Central  Ave  

Florence  Jamison,  Radcliffe  Ave — 
Mattie  McNinch,  N.  Caldwell  Ext. 
Mrs.  Pattie  B.  McGee,  Hutchison 

Ave    

Mrs.  E.  S.  Brown,  Plaza  Road  

Mrs.  Nettie  Wearn,  Savona  Ave — 
Mrs,  Oris  O'Daniel,  N.  Cecil  St.... 

Nelle  Mann,  W.  Third  St  

W.  R.  Garrison,  Catawba  Ave  

Lucille  Boylan,  Summit  Ave  

Ellen  Brice,  W.  Blvd  

Janye  W.  Hemphill,  Cor.  12th  and 

Alexander  Sts...   

Sterleta  P.  Sasso,  Mattoon  St  

M.  G.  Davis,  S.  Burton  St  

Beulah  Moore,  Cor.  W.  Hill  and 

Poplar  Sts  

E.  R.  Anderson,  S.  Torrence  St  

Mary  A.  Wyche,  S.  Myers  St  

J.  E.  Grigsby,  Cor.  1st  and 

Alexander  Sts   

C.  L.  Blake,  Beatty's  Ford  Rd  


Harry  B.  Ramey,  Bakersville  

Mildred  Herrell,  Peppers  

Raymond  F.  Ashley,  Bakersville  

Harrison  Hobson,  Bakersville,  R.  1 . . 

Mrs.  Olga  V.  Raper,  Spruce  Pine  

Colonel  Bennett,  Bakersville,  R.  1... 

Mildred  McKinney,  Bakersville  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Spruce  Pine  

T.  C.  Jones,  Bakersville  

Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1  

Park  Griffith,  Relief  

Walter  Thomas,  Mica  

Ethel  Rose,  Spruce  Pine  

Mrs.  Cerema  P.  Yelton,  Tipton  Hill. 
Edna  Washburn,  Mica  


Mrs.  Madge  Smith,  Altapass. 


V.  R.  White,  Biscoe  

T.  N.  Frye,  Candor  

Moses  Holmes,  Eldorado. 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


I-A  1939 


I-A 

1939 

I-B 

1926 

I-A 

1939 

I-B 

1937 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1927 

I-B 

1928 

I-A 

1938 

I-B 

1939 

I-B 

1937 

I-A 

1939 

I-B 

1929 

I-A 

1938 

I-A 

1939 

I-B 

1926 

I-A 

1939 

II-A 

1928 

I-A 

1939 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1928 

I-A 

1938 

I-A 

1939 

I-B 

1927 

Old 


I-A  1926 


I-A  1936 


I-B  1936 


II-A  1926 


II-A  1926 


II-B  1935 


II-B  1934 
II-A  1927 


High 
School 


I-AA 
I-AA 


I-AA  1924* 


II-A  1924 


II-A  1924 


II-A  1929 


II-A  1925 
II-A  1924 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

Montgomery- 
White: 

Ether   

Flint  Hill  

Mt.Gilead   

Onvil  

Pekin  

Piney  Grove  

Star   

Troy  

Uwharrie.  — 

Wadeville  

Negro: 

Biscoe  

Candor   -. 

Edwards   

Leaks   

Mt.  Gilead  

PeabodyH.  S  

Pekin   

Powells  

Star   

St.  Stephens  

Wadeville  

Zion   

MOORE— White: 

Aberdeen  

Acorn  Ridge  

Cameron   

Carthage  High  

Carthage  Elem  

Dover  

Eagle  Springs  

Elise  Academy  

Hemp  

Highfalls  

Melton  

Moody   

Needham's  Grove... 
Sandhill  Farm  Life.. 

Vass-Lakeview  

West  End   

Negro: 

Bear  Creek  

Bellview  

Bethlehem  

Berkeley  

Cameron   

Chelsea   

Eagle  Springs  

Haw  Branch  

Longleaf  

Lincoln  Park  

Pinckney  

Putnam  

Mt.  Zion  

Shady  Grove  

Vass  

Vineland  


Principal  and  School  Address 


R.  G.  Davis,  Steeds  

R.  J.  Elliott,  Troy,  R  

H.  A.  Nanney,  Mt.  Gilead.  

B.  E.  Johnson,  Candor,  R  

L.  P.  Hendrix,  Mt.  Gilead,  R  

Ollie  Nail,  AUreds....   

D.  W.  Sanders,  Star  

F.  R.  Richardson,  Troy  

H.  0.  Satterfield,  Uwharrie  

C.  G.  Beaman,  Jr.,  Troy  

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilson,  Biscoe  

Jas.  R.  Parham,  Candor  

El  wood  Tyson,  Candor  

R.  T.  Hoffman,  Troy  

0.  F.  Barnhill,  Troy  

E.  D.  Sinclair,  Troy  

Louis  H.  McRae,  Mt.  Gilead,  R._ 

Mrs.  Marietta  Ryals,  Troy  

Mrs.  Vancie  Carpenter,  Star  

G.  F.  Bniton,  Wadeville  

J.  H.  Blue,  Troy  

Mrs.  LoUie  LeGrand,  Mt.  Gilead. 


L.  J.  Dawkins,  Aberdeen  

Flossie  Lineberry,  Spies  

R.  F.  Lowry,  Cameron   

B.  E.  Beasley,  Carthage  

W.  E.  Alexander,  Carthage  

Maude  Maness,  Steeds  

G.  Titus  Rogers,  Eagle  Springs  

E.  A.  West,  Hemp  

C.  Carl  Brady,  Hemp  

W.  G.  Coltrane,  Highfalls  

Mrs.  Maggie  U.  Hill,  Eagle  Springs. 

T.  Roy  Phillips,  Steeds  

Rosa  Myrick,  Steeds  

W.  L.  Kiser,  Carthage,  R.  3  

W.  V.  Nix,  Vass   

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End  

John  Person,  Hemp,  R.  2  

Elizabeth  Blaylock,  Hemp,  R.  1.... 

Stella  Fox  Tyson,  Carthage  

J.  F.  McRae,  Aberdeen  

Guthrie  L.  Turner,  Cameron  

Ernestine  Pride,  Pinehurst  

Priscilla  Person,  Carthage  

Ada  B.  Cook,  Sanford,  R.  4  

Blanche  Barnes,  Hemp,  R.  2  

W.  A.  Gray,  Addor  

J.  W.  Groves,  Jr.,  Carthage  

Elvira  Garrett,  Carthage  

Thomas  C.  Jackson,  Carthage  

Tarba  Tillman,  Carthage,  R.  3  

Nettie  T.  Turner,  Vass.   

S.  G.  Calvert,  West  End  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New  Old 


II-B  1939 


II-A  1928 


II-B  1929 
II-A  1929 


II-A  1936 

II-A  1935 

II-B  1930 

II-B  1936 


High 
School 


II-A  1922 


II-A  1925 
II-A  1921 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1923 


II-A 
II-A 


II-A  1927 
II-A  1937 


II-B   

II-A  1924 
II-A  1928 


II-B  1935 


II-A  1930 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

MOORE— Negro: 

Wayside  

Zion  Grove  

PINEHURST— 
White: 

Pinehurst  

Negro: 

Colored  

SOUTHERN 
PINES— White: 

High  

Grammar  

Primary  

Negro: 
W.  Southern  Pines... 

NASH— White: 

Bailey   

Benvenue  

Castalia  

Coopers  

Ferrells  

Grifi&ns  

Macedonia  

Middlesex  

Momeyer  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Nashville  

Oak  Level  

Orphanage  

Red  Oak  

Rocky  Mt.  Mills  

Salem  

Sharpsburg  

Spring  Hope  

Stanhope  

Whitakers  

Williford  

Negro: 

Avent  

Bailey  

Baines  

Battle  

Carter  

Castalia  

Cedar  Grove  

Convention  

Deans  

Devereaux  

Easonburg  

Evans  

GriflBns  

Hilliardston  

Jeffreys  

Lewis  Rock  

Macklin  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Elon  L.  McKenzie,  Cameron,  R.  1.. 
Dora  G.  Dowdy,  Jackson  Springs... 


Shelby  E.  Horton,  Pinehurst  

H.  0.  Johnson,  Pinehurst   

Philip  J.  Weaver,  Southern  Pines.. 
Jessie  M.  D wight.  Southern  Pines. 

P.  R.  Brown,  Southern  Pines  


Carl  H.  Walker,  Bailey  

C.  B.  Honeycutt,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3 

W.  C.  Hopkins,  Castalia  

E.  C.  Pearce,  Nashville,  R.  2  

A.  G.  Hamrick,  Middlesex,  R.  2  

Z.  H.  Rose,  Nashville,  R.  1  

W.  L.  Winkler,  Nashville,  R.  1  

Needham  G.  Bryan,  Middlesex  

J.  C.  Shore,  Nashville,  R.  2  

S.  R.  Murray,  Bailey,  R.  3  

A.  S.  Ballard,  Nashville  

Francis  Manning,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2 

Alma  Broughton,  Middlesex,  R  

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Red  Oak  

Mrs.  Mary  W.  James,  Rocky  Mount 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Green,  Whitakers,  R.  2_.. 

Mrs.  Russell  Baker,  Sharpsburg  

M.  V.  Parrish,  Spring  Hope  

H.  D.  Richardson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1 

H.  A.  Hendrix,  Whitakers  

T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1 


I-A  1939 


II-B  1934 


II-B  1934 
I-B  1936 


II-B 
II-B 


1939 
1939 


II-A 
II-B 
II-B 
II-A 


1927 
1928 
1935 
1935 


II-A  1939 


II-B  1939 


Lillian  Leach,  Nashville,  R.  1  

G.  S.  Stokes,  Middlesex  

Sarah  Harrington,  Nashville,  R.  2.-_ 

Eva  R.  Reed,  Elm  City,  R.  2  

Mary  E.  G.  Reid,  Elm  City,  R.  2. . . 

Sallie  Arrington,  Castalia  

Rosalie  Andrews,  Nashville,  R.  1  

H.  Y.  Cheek,  Whitakers,  R.  2  

Mabel  Bryant,  Nashville,  R.  2  

Celia  Pettiford,  Spring  Hope,  R.  2... 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Rich,  517  W.  Thomas  St. 

Rocky  Mount  

Walter  Grant,  Nashville,  R.  1  

Carrie  Hines,  Castalia  

H.  E.  Williams,  Nashville,  R.  1  

W.  D.  Burgess,  419  Atlantic  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount  

James  E.  Walker,  404  Atlantic  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount  

Logan  Penny,  407  Albemarle  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount  


II-B  1939 


II-B  1926 


II-A 


II-A  1928 


II-A  1925 


II-B  1927 


I-B  1925 

II-B  1929 

I-  A*  1923 

II-  A  1930 


II-A  1926 

II-A  1925 

II-B  1927 

II-A  1933 


II-A  1923 


II-A  192a 


II-A 


II-A  1923 
II-A  1924 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 

UNITS 
 Name  of  School 

NASH— Negro: 

Mars  Hill  

Middlesex  

Morgan  

Nash  Training  

Rawlins  

Richardson  

Ricks  

Robbins  

Rocky  Land  

Shady  Grove  

Sharpsburg  

Shiloh  

Snow  HiU  

Spring  Hope  

Strickland  

Sugar  Hill  

Taybron  

Taylor  

Tyson  

Westray  

Whitakers  

Williams  _  

ROCKY  mount- 
White: 

Bassett  

Battle   

Edgemont  

High  

West  

Wilkinson   

Negro: 
B,  T.  Washington,-. 

Holland  

Lincoln  

0.  R.  Pope  

NEW  HANOVER- 

White: 

Bradley  Creek  

Cornelius  Harnett. . 

Delgado  

Forest  Hills  

Hemenway  

Isaac  Bear  

Carolina  Beach  

New  Hanover  

Sunset  Park  

Tileston  

William  Hooper  

Winter  Park  

Wrightsboro  

Negro: 

Acorn  Branch  

Castle  Hayne  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Rosanna  Knight,  Nashville,  R. 

Margaret  Forte,  Middlesex  

Ada  L.  Thomas,  Bailey,  R.  3  

W.  L.  Greene,  Nashville  

Althea  Avant,  516  E.  Thos.  St., 

Rocky  Mount  

Mattie  C.  Gay,  Spring  Hope,  R.  2.. 
Lucille  Ricks,  Whitakers,  R.  2,  Box  i 
Estelle  Adams,  702  Raleigh  Rd., 

Rocky  Mount  

Helen  G.  Smith,  Battleboro,  R.  2... 

Rebecca  Perry,  Whitakers,  R.  2  

Flossie  Mclntyre,  500  Gay  St., 

Rocky  Mount  

Mrs.  Lillie  J.  Williams, 

Whitakers,  R.  1  

Kate  Battle,  Nashville,  R.  1  

Jas.  Eaton,  Spring  Hope  

Mabel  Joyner,  Spring  Hope,  R. 

Helen  Tate,  Wilson,  R.  1  

B.  C,  Battle,  Middlesex,  R.  2  

H.  B.  Wilson,  Middlesex  

Vivian  Davis,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1 . . . 
Mary  Williams,  831  W.  Thos.  St., 

Rocky  Mount  

Robt.  J.  Johnson,  Whitakers  

LulaB.  Wilkins,  Bailey,  R.  1  


Mrs.  Charlotte  Thorpe,  Rocky  Mount 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Herbert,  Rocky  Mount. 

Fannie  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount  

I.  E.  Ready,  Rocky  Mount...  

Embra  Morton,  Rocky  Mount  

Bessie  McDearman,  Rocky  Mount.. 


0.  R.  Pope,  Rocky  Mount  

B.  L.  Ancrum,  Rocky  Mount. . 

C.  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount. . 
W.  J.  Byers,  Rocky  Mount  


Dale  K.  Spencer,  Wilmington  

Mrs.  Manley  Williams,  Wilmington. 

C.  G.  Berry,  Wilmington  

Katherine  VonGlahn,  Wilmington.. 

Sue  Boon,  Wilmington  

Annie  W.  Herring,  Wilmington  

Madge  Woods,  Wilmington  

T.  T.  Hamilton,  Wilmington  

Mrs.  Marion  Shuffler,  Wilmington. . 

J.  W.  Grise,  Wilmington  

Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington  

I.  A.  McCary,  Wilmington  

Nellie  Fentress,  Wilmington  


Wm.  Blount,  Wilmington.. 
Sarah  Wright,  Wilmington. 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


I-A 
I-C 


1939 
1939 


I-A  1939 


I-A  1938 

I-B  1939 

I-C  1938 

I-A  1939 

I-A  1939 


I-A 
I-A 


1939 
1939 


I-C  1939 


Old 


1936 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 


1929 
1928 
1928 

1928 
1928 


II-B  1934 


II-B 
II-A 

II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1934 
1926 

1934 
1925 
1934 


1926 
1930 
1934 
1934 


High 
School 


II-A  1929 


II-B  1931 


I-AA* 


I-AA*  1927 


I-AA* 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

NEW  HANOVER— 
Negro: 

East  Wilmington  

Kirkland   , 

Masonboro  

Middle  Sound  

Oak  Hill   

Peabody  

Williston  

Williston  Primary  

Wrightsboro.  

Wrightsville  , 

Northampton- 
White: 

Conway  

Gaston..  

Jackson   

Lasker  

Milwaukee  

Pendleton  

Rich  Square—  

Seaboard  

Severn   

Woodland .  -  

Negro: 

Allen  Chapel  

Antioch  

Ash  Swamp  

Bethany  

Branch's  Chapel  

Brewers..   

Buffalo  

Cool  Springs  

Concord   

Conway  

Cumbo  

Evergreen   

Faithful  Band..  

Galatia   

Garysburg  

Gaston  

Gumberry  

Holly  Grove  

Jackson   

Jonesboro  

Macedonia  

Masons  

Margarettsville  

Meherrin  

Mt.  Moriah._  

Nebo   

Oak  Grove  

Pea  Hill.   

Piney  Grove  

Polenta   

Potecasi  

Ransom   

Roanoke  

Seaboard  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Essie  Miller,  Wilmington  

Eliza  Johnson,  Wilmington   

Ada  McKoy,  Wilmington   

Mary  McFarland,  Wilmington  

Lucille  Lofton,  Wilmington  

C.  H.  McDonald,  Wilmington  

F.  J.  Rogers,  Wilmington   

Booker  T.  Washington,  Wilmington. 

Lula  Cobb,  Wilmington  

Annie  Webber,  Wilmington  


T.  J.  Jessup,  Conway  

B.  H.  Johnson,  Garysburg  

T.  G.  Britt,  Jackson  

W.  M.  Futrell,  Lasker  

Gertrude  Spencer,  Milwaukee... 
Mrs.  Leon  Blythe,  Pendleton... 

B.  G,  Short,  Rich  Square  

T.  R.  Everett,  Seaboard  

W.  S.  Clarke,  Severn  

V.  R.  Brantley,  Woodland  


I-AA*  1923 


Geo.  N.  Reid,  Jackson  

Earnest  B.  Sugg,  Rich  Square  

Ethel  H.  Forest,  Jackson  

Mrs.  E.  E.  Harris,  Garysburg  

Joanna  Magette,  Rich  Square  

L.  E.  Harrell,  Skippers,  Va  

W.  H.  Hill,  Garysburg  

E.  P.  Tann,  Garysburg  

Martha  Byrd,  Pleasant  Hill  

A.  A.  Judkins,  Conway  

Claude  Drew,  Rich  Square  

Clara  Wynn,  Rich  Square  

Blanche  Edwards,  Pleasant  Hill.. 

Ruth  Jacobs,  Pendleton  

Robt.  M.  Earl,  Garysburg  

W.  H.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids. . . 

Eloise  Hexstall,  Pleasant  Hill  

Otis  Buffaloe,  Conway   

J.  M.  Lawrence,  Jackson..  

Viola  Mack,  Seaboard   

Margaret  Judkins,  Pendleton  

Mary  Johnson,  Jackson  

J.  L.  Pridgen,  Margarettsville  

Novella  Branch,  Margarettsville.. 

Callie  Johnson,  Garysbiu-g  

Bettie  S.  Boone,  Murfreesboro . . . 

J.  C.  Rice,  Garysburg   

Helena  Sykes,  Elams  

Ada  R.  Tann,  Rich  Square  

Elnora  Melton,  Rich  Square  

Devolia  Gordon,  Woodland  

C.  R.  Paige,  Jackson   

Armittie  Johnson,  Roxobel  

J.  N.  Gill,  Seaboard   


II-C  1939 


II-B  1934 


II-A  1939 


II-A  192& 
n-B  1936 
II-A  1927 


II-A   

II-A  1922 

II-B  1929 

II-A  1923 


II-B  1929 


II-A  1935 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

Northampton- 
Negro: 

Squire—   

Taylor's  Mill  

Vultare  

Woodland  

Willis  Hare   

W.  S.  Creecy.  

ONSLOW— White: 

Catherine  Lake  

Dixon   

Harris  Creek...  

Haw  Branch  

Jacksonville  

Nine  Mile   

Padgett   

Richlands  

Sand  Hill  

Springfield  

Swansboro  

Sycamore   

White  Oak  

Negro: 

Angola  

Bear  Head..  

Belgrade  

Duck  Creek  

Edney  Chapel  

Georgetown...  

Gum  Branch  

Haw  Branch  

Hawkside  

Jacksonville  

Marines.   

Marshall  Chapel  

Richlands  

Silverdale  

Snead's  Ferry  

Swansboro  

Town  Creek   

ORANGE— White: 

Aycock   

Caldwell  

Carrboro  

Efland  

Hillsboro  

Murphy  

Orange  Grove  

St.  Mary's...  

West  Hillsboro  

White  Cross  

Negro: 

Carr  

Cedar  Grove  

Clark's  Chapel  

Cool  Springs  

Damascus  

Efland  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classifioation  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Cherry  Clark,  Garysburg  

C.  W.  Young,  Seaboard  

J.  H.  Bullock,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

W.  M.  Jeffries,  Rich  Square  

R.  M,  Darden,  Pendleton  

W.  S.  Creecy,  Rich  Square  


Mrs.  W.  G.  Petteway,  Catherine  Lake 

C.  Bruce  Hunter,  Dixon  

Mrs.  Jackie  Dail,  Jacksonville  

Bertha  Rhodes,  Richlands  

E.  L.  Key,  Jacksonville  

Pauline  Gornto,  Verona  

Lissie  Walton,  Maple  Hill  

B.  B.  C.  Kesler,  Richlands  _ 

Velma  Thomas,  RicUands  

Julia  Provost,  Richlands  

P.  S.  White,  Swansboro  

Louise  Whaley,  Richlands  

H.  A.  Melvin,  Jacksonville  


II-B 
II-A 


1939 
1924 


II-B  1934 


II-A  1928 

II-A  1922 

II-A  1922 

II-A  1931 

II-B  1928 


Carrie  Davis,  Maple  Hill   

Ethel  Davis,  Hubert  .. 

Wm.  James,  Maysville  

Dorothy  Hardison,  Duck  Creek  

Annie  R.  Graham,  Richlands..  

J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville  

L.  E.  Park,  Richlands..   

Albert  James,  Richlands  

Georgia  Fonville,  Jacksonville  

Willie  L.  Blount,  Jacksonville  

Julia  Richardson,  Marines  

Agatha  Lavender,  Jacksonville  

D.  W.  Holt,  Richlands...  

Mary  Newby,  Silverdale  

Eliza  Stanford,  Snead's  Ferry  

Ruby  Pollard,  Swansboro   

W.  F,  Marshburn,  Verona...  


Mrs.  V.  L.  Warren,  Hillsboro,  R.  2. . 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray   

Mrs.  L.  R.  Sturdivant,  Carrboro  

0.  G.  Thompson,  Efland   

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

S.  A.  Bowden,  Durham,  R.  1  

Geo.  D.  Durden,  Hillsboro,  R.  3  

Mrs.  E.  R.  Dowdy,  Hillsboro  

G.  C.  McBane,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  Chapel  Hill  


II-A  1933 


II-B  1934 


II-C  1939 


II-B 
II-B 
II-A 


1937 
1937 
1929 


II-A  1930 


II-B  1927 
II-A  1923 


Celester  Jones,  Cedar  Grove  

Clementine  Walker,  Cedar  Grove  

Clara  Morrow,  Hillsboro  

Minnie  Forte,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  2  

Rosa  Holloway,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1... 
Robt.  Snipe,  Jr.,  Efland,  R.  2  
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

ORANGE— Negro: 

Fairfield  

Fair  view   

Flat  Rock   

Gravelly  Hill  

Grover  

Harmony  

Hickory  Grove  

High  Point  

Hillsboro   

Jordan's  Grove  

Merritts  

Morris  Grove  

Piney  Mt  

Poplar  Grove  

Ridge  Road  

Sartin.-   

St.  Mary's  

Sunnyside  

Wardsville  

White  Oak  

CHAPEL  HILL— 

Whitk: 

Elementary  

High  

Negro: 
County  Training  

PAMLICO— White: 

Alliance  

Arapahoe   

Hobucken  

Oriental  

Stonewall  

Negro: 

Arapahoe  _. 

Florence   _. 

Gatling's  Creek.  

Goose  Creek  

Holt's  Chapel.  

Keys  

Maribel  

Merritt   

Mesic  

Oriental   

Pamlico  

Pamlico  Training  

Reelsboro  

Vandemere  

PASQUOTANK- 

White: 
Central  

Newland  

Weeksville  

Negro: 

Kehukee  

Little  River  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Annie  Miles,  Efland   

Frances  T.  Snipes,  Chapel  Hill  

Alice  Tate,  Mebane,  R.  3  

W.  E.  Hill,  Mebane,  R  

Margaret  Freeland,  Hillsboro,  R.  2.  _ 
Mrs.  Olive  Tate  Snipes,  Cedar  Grove. 

Pearl  Caldwell,  Chapel  Hill  

Madeline  Jones,  Mebane,  R.  1  

C.  E.  Hester,  Hillsboro  

Odessa  Corbett,  Cedar  Grove,  R.  2.. 
Laura  J.  Merritt,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1. 

Jessie  Benton,  Hillsboro  

Willa  E.  Coward,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  2. 

Hassie  V.  Brooks,  Pougemont  

Alethea  Burt,  Hillsboro  

Montford  Lewis,  Hillsboro  

Lora  Vanhook,  Rougemont  

Ethel  Stanfield,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1... 

Lena  Richardson,  University  

Richard  Traynham,  Cedar  Grove... 


W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Chapel  HilL. 
A.  W^  Honeycutt,  Chapel  Hill. 


H.M.Holmes,  Chapel  HilL. 


L.  A.  Bruton,  Alliance.  

R.  A.  Haddock,  Arapahoe  

D.  G.  Chadwick,  Hobucken.... 

T.  J.  Collier,  Oriental  

J.  J.  Lentz,  Stonewall  


J.  T.  Cherry,  Arapahoe  

Pauline  Roscoe,  Merritt  

J.  A.  Dixon,  Arapahoe  

Hannah  McDonald,  Grantsboro,  R.. 

R.  J.  Johnston,  Oriental   

Ethel  Patterson,  Bayboro  

Ivory  Wilson,  Cash  Corner  

Charlotte  Lee,  Merritt  

Freddie  Hall,  Mesic  

Hugh  Jenkins,  Oriental  

Cottie  B.  Davis,  Pamlico  

W.  H.  Pattillo,  Bayboro  

Mabel  Lee,  New  Bern,  R.  1  

W.  H.  Bryant,  Vandemere   


Ralph  W.  Holmes,  Elizabeth  City, 
R.  2   

Ottis  C.  Freeman,  Elizabeth  City, 
R.4  

H.  L.  Swain,  Weeksville  


II-A  1938 


I-A  1939 


1-A  1934 


II-B  1934 


I-A*   

I-A  1931 


II-A  1923 

II-B  1923 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1923 

II-A  1922 


II-A  193& 


II-B  1939 


II-A  1930 


II-A  1931 


II-A  1928 


II-A  1925 


Ellen  Spellman,  Weeksville,  R.  1  

Ethel  Rie  Brown,  Weeksville,  R.  1... 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

PASQUOTANK— 

Negro: 

Mill  Pond   

Moses  Temple  

Mt.  Zion  

Palmyra  

Pitts  Chapel  

Ramoth  Gilead  

St.  Mary's  

Trincolo  

Union  Chapel  

Up  River  

White ville  Grove  

Winslow  

ELIZABETH  CITY- 

White: 

High  

Primary  

S.  L.  Sheep  

Negro: 

Banks  Street  

P.  W.  Moore  

Training  School  

PENDER— White: 

Atkinson  

Burgaw  

Long  Creek-Grady-  - . 

Maple  Hill  

Penderlea  

Rocky  Point  

Topsail  

Negro: 

Atkinson  

Bowden  

Burgaw  

Canetuck  

Clear  Branch  

Crooked  Run  -  - . 

Curris  

Halfway  Branch  

Harrison  Creek  

Kelly   

Laurel   

Lee  

Lillington  

Long  Creek   

Love  Grove  

Moore  Place  

Newkirk  Chapel  

Piney  Woods  

Player  

Rocky  Point.  

Rooks  

Scotts  Hill  

Sloop  Point  

Stm  Bluff  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


R.  R.  Purnell,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4.. 
Olivia  Hocutt,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2.. 
J.  E.  Armstrong,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1. 
Tempy  Tolbert,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3 
U.  G.  Bembury,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1. 
Mildred  Burton,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3 
Louise  Riddick,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2. 

Inez  White,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2  

Alfred  Spellman,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1 
T.  R.  Lamb,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4.  _  . 

Jessie  Cox,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  1  

Caesar  Shields,  Weeksville,  R.  1  


Edgar  E.  Bundy,  Elizabeth  City  

Mrs.  George  Winslow,  Elizabeth  City 
Hattie  Harney,  Elizabeth  City  


II-A 


II-A  1939 


C.  F.  Graves,  Elizabeth  City  

E.  A.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  City  

S.  D.  Williams,  Elizabeth  City  


G,  W.  Harriett,  Atkinson  

E.  M.  Thompson,  Burgaw  

Paul  B.  Potter,  Rocky  Point  

Mrs.  Louise  G.  Dees,  Maple  Hill. 

S.  G.  Hawfield,  Willard  

Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Echols, 

Rocky  Point  

0.  C.  Burton,  Hampstead  


II-B  1936 


II-A  1934 


II-A 
II-B 
II-A 


1939 
1939 
1939 


II-B 
II-A 
II-B 


1930 
1925 
1931 


Sadye  Ringet,  Atkinson  

Martha  Hand,  Burgaw  

C.  F.  Pope,  Burgaw  

Mrs.  Helen  Foy  Hall,  Currie  

Mrs.  Carrie  Ballard,  Burgaw  

Hattalia  Holmes,  Willard   

Sabrah  Holmes,  Currie...   

Mrs.  Alice  S.  Livas,  Atkinson  

Mamie  Inez  Hand,  Rocky  Point  

Helen  Smith  Mclntire,  Rocky  Point. 

Bettye  Farrior,  Willard,  R.  1  

Mamie  Ruth  Moody,  Maple  Hill  

Rebecca  Simpson,  Rocky  Point  

Wm.  Parker,  Rocky  Point  

Mrs.  Thelma  McMillan,  Burgaw  

Gertrude  E.  Hill,  Burgaw  

Ludia  Dixon,  Wallace,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Lillie  W.  Kenan,  Burgaw  

Deretha  Lee  Wilson,  Burgaw  

J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point.   

Miraetta  J.  Bellamy,  Atkinson,  R.  1. 
Mrs.  MoUie  Holmes,  907  Red  Cross 

St.,  Wilmington   

Mrs.  Lillie  M.  Billingslea,  Scotts  Hill. 
Rosabell  Shaw,  Burgaw  


II-A  1923 

II-A   ■ 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1938 


II-B  1923 


II-A  1924 


II-A  1929 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

PENDER— Negro: 
Top  Sail  

Union  Chapel  

Vista  -  

Watha  

Webb   

WUlard  - 

PERQUIMANS— 
White: 

Hertford  -- 

New  Hope.-  -- 

Perquimans  Co.  High 
Perquimans  Grammar 
Negro: 

Bay  Branch  

Bethel  -- 

Cedar  Hill...  

Chinquapin  

Fork  Bridge   - 

Galatia  -  

Hertford  -.. 

Leighs  Temple  

Nicanor  

Oak  Hill  -. 

Perquimans  Training. 

Pools  Grove  . . 

Saunders  Bottom  

Willow  Branch  

Winslow  Grove  

Wynanoke..  

PERSON— White: 

Allensville  

Bethel  Hill   

Bushy  Fork..  

Ca-Vel   

Cunningham...  

East  Roxboro  

Helena  

Hurdle  Mills  

Indian  School  

Longhurst  

Mt.  Tirzah   

Olive  Hill   

Roxboro  

Negro: 

Adam's  Chapel  

Bethel  Hill   

Brown  Hill  

Cedar  Grove  No.  1... 
Cedar  Grove  No.  2... 

Elijah  Grove  

Flat  River   

Flat  Woods  

Fox  School  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


tlementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Mrs.  Margaret  Lofton,  Hampstead, 

R.  1  

Clora  Ann  Marshburn,  Burgaw,  R.  2. 

Mattie  Bell,  Hampstead  

AUie  M.  Fennell,  Burgaw   

Valdosia  James,  Maple  Hill   

Mrs.  Lillian  Shaw,  Burgaw   


Mary  E.  Sumner,  Hertford.. 
Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Goodman, 

New  Hope  

F.  T.  Johnson,  Hertford  

Rupert  Ainsley,  Hertford  


II-B  1928 


II-A  1925 


Mary  E.  Newby,  Winfall,  R  

Albert  T.  Jordan,  Hertford,  R.  1. 

Annie  E.  Simons,  Winfall,  R  

Dewey  Newby,  Hertford  

Laura  M.  Lowe,  Hertford  

Elnora  C.  Nixon,  Hertford,  R.  3.. 

W.  J.  Thompson,  Hertford  

Addie  M.  Hoffler,  Hertford,  R.  3. 

Salome  Brothers,  Winfall  

Edna  I.  Spellman,  Hertford,  R.  3. 

King  A.  Williams,  Winfall  

Martha  E.  Blanchard,  Hertford.. 

Rosa  E.  Reid,  Hertford  

Henry  E.  Daughtry,  Hertford  

Mrs.  Cleo  Z.  Felton,  Belvidere... 
Mrs.  Dixie  B.  Brothers,  Winfall.. 


S.  B.  Satterwhite,  Roxboro,  R  

L.  S.  Cannon,  Woodsdale  

J.  L.  Hester,  Roxboro,  R  

Mrs.  Madeline  C.  Trowbridge, 

Roxboro  

Lucy  L.  Green,  Semora,  R  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Duncan,  Roxboro. 

R.  C.  Garrison,  Timberlake  

T.  0.  Gentry,  Hurdle  Mills  

E.  L.  Wehrenberg,  Woodsdale  

Mrs.  Huldah  H.  Winstead, 

Roxboro,  R   

E.  B.  Isley,  Roxboro   

H.  D.  Young,  Roxboro   

H.  C.  Gaddy,  Roxboro  


II-A  1927 


II-A  1934 


II-A  1936 
II-B  1937 


II-A  1936 


II-A  1930 
II-A  1928 


II-A  1924 
II-B  1932 


II-B  1937 
II-A  1925 


Ruth  Jeffers,  Roxboro.  

Thelreg  Jeffers,  Roxboro,  R — 
Lucy  A.  Mason,  Semora,  R.... 
Mary  A.  Thomas,  Roxboro,  R.. 

Elma  Woody,  Roxboro  

Clarence  Lytle,  Roxboro,  R  

Harvey  Wilson,  Woodsdale,  R.. 
WiUie  Roberts,  Timberlake,  R.. 
Pearl  Nelson,  Roxboro,  R.  
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


2 

PF.T?  SON  Nwrnn- 

TTnrrk  TTill 

2 

2 

2 

^ 

2 

1 

Mill  Crppk 

1 

Mi  Tir9iah 

I 

Mt.  Zion   

8 

Olive  Hill 

20 

Person  TrSiining 

1 

Pettiford  

2 

Pine  Hill  

2 

1 

1 

2 

TTninn  rrrnvf^ 

2 

Winst63.(l  s  Grove«___ 

2 

3 

11 

Arthur  

23 

16 

uclvoir.  -  —  

Bethel   

16 

24 

9 

21 

12 

14 

vjrrii  L(JI1_  

17 

10 

12 

22 

11 

Negro  r 
Bethel 

10 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

10 

County  Training  

1 

Cox  

2  

Dildy'a   

1 

Ellis  

English  Chapel  

5 

Falkland   

18 

Fannville   

3 

Fountain  

1  

Garris  

3.  

Grifton..  

Principal  and  School  Address 


G.  W.  Thomas,  Roxboro,  R  

Addle  Graves,  Hurdle  Mills   

Winnie  DeShazo,  Woodsdalc,  R  

Clara  Mitchell,  Roxboro   

A.  B.  Whitlock,  Milton,  R   

B.  J.  Bowman,  Semora,  R   

Mrs.  Cora  Lytle,  Roxboro,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Charlotte  Webb,  Timberlake,  R 

Lillie  Harris,  Woodsdale   

R.  L.  Hairston,  Roxboro,  R.  1  

H.  L.  Price,  Roxboro   

Jettie  P.  Williams,  Hurdle  Mills  

Sudie  F.  Villines,  Hurdle  Mills  

Mrs.  0.  B.  King,  Roxboro,  R  

Mary  Villines,  Hurdle  Mills  _ 

Roscoe  Brooks,  Timberlake,  R  

Louise  Allen,  Timberlake,  R  

Lottie  Villines,  Hurdle  Mills  

0.  W.  Hawkins,  Leasburg,  R  

Monnie  M.  Hester,  Semora,  R.  1  

Ellis  W.  Brooks,  Woodsdale  


J.  W.  Webster,  Belle  Arthur  

W.  M.  Jenkins,  Ayden  

H.  H.  Deaton,  Greenville,  R.  4  

G.  N.Noble,  Bethel   

Newman  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  3  

J.  T.  Lewis,  Falkland.   

J.  H,  Moore,  Farmville  

John  Guy,  Fountain  -  

H.  C.  Oglesby,  Grifton  

G.  P.  Carr,  Grimesland   

Hyatt  Forrest,  Pactolus  

W.  C.  Latham,  Stokes   

C.  D.  Ward,  Winterville  


J.  W.  Ormond,  Ayden   

John  H.  Carraway,  Bethel  

Samuel  M.  Cox,  Farmville,  R.  2  

Alfonzo  Winslow,  Greenville,  R.  1 . . . 

Sudie  B.  Savage,  Grimesland,  R  

Alfonzo  Winslow,  Farmville,  R.  2... 
Lavenia  E.  Latham,  Vanceboro,  R.  1 

Selena  Lang,  Greenville,  R  

Herbert  L.  Skinner,  Greenville,  R.  5. 

Rosa  B.  Lane,  Washington,  R  

Matthew  Lewis,  Greenville,  R.  4  

Mozella  T.  Burney,  Winterville,  R... 

Ollen  Dupree,  Grimesland  

Hattie  Forbes,  Ayden   

Cherry  Bell,  Fountain,  R.  2   

Arkanna  Taft,  Winterville,  R  

Laura  S.  Carr,  Winterville,  R..  

Clarence  L.  Bembry,  Falkland  

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville  

Chas.  M.  Suggs,  Fountain  

Stella  Mae  Dixon,  Ayden,  R  

H.  R.  Reaves,  Grifton.  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


n-B  1939 


n-A 

II-A 


1938 
1939 


II-A 
II-C 


1939 
1939 


II-A  1939 


Old 


II-B 

1935 

II-A 

II-A 

1934 

II-B 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1935 

II-A 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1921 

II-B 

1937 

II-A 

1931 

II-B 

1939 

II-B 

1936 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

II-A 

1938 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

PITT— Negro: 

Haddock  

Harpers-Pl-Pl  

Harris   

Helen  

Highsmith  

Holly  HiU  

Jones   

Lang  

Mills  

Moye  

Mt.  Zion-Shiloh  

Nichols  

Oak  Ridge  

Pactolus  

Paul  Chapel.—  

Piney  Grove  

Post  Oak   

Rock  Spring  

Rogers  

Running  Branch  

Sallie  Branch  

Shelmerdine  

Shivers    

Simpson  

St.  Peters   

Sweet  Hope  

Warren  Chapel  

Webb  

Whitehurst  

Winterville   

Zion  Hill  

Greenville- 
White: 

Greenville  High  

Third  Street  --. 

Training   

West  Greenville  

Negro: 

Fleming  St   

Fifth  St   

POLK— White: 

Green's  Creek  

Mill  Spring  

Stearns  

Sunny  View  

Negro: 
Coxe  

Melvin  Hill  

Pea  Ridge  

Rosenwald  

Stoney  Knoll  

Union  Grove  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Chas.  M.  Anderson,  Winterville,  R.- 
Stephen A.  Bowe,  Ayden,  R.  3  

Charles  C.  McGlone,  Stokes  

Bertha  Watts,  Ayden,  R.  2  

Spurgeon  N.  Ellington,  Bethel,  R.  3 
Mamie  E.  Carney,  Greenville,  R.  4. 
Mabel  D.  F.  Wilson,  Greenville,  R.- 
Ellen Blount  Gorham,  Walstonburg, 

R.3.   

Sara  P.  W.  Bradley,  Greenville,  R.  4 
Willie  R.  Whitfield,  Farmville,  R.-. 

William  F.  King,  Grifton,  R.  1  

Isaac  A.  Artis,  Bell  Arthur,  R  

Fannie  Jackson,  Falkland  

Samuel  L.  Whitfield,  Pactolus  

Alexander  C.  Brooks,  Greenville,  R.  1 
Mary  B.  Dupree,  Greenville,  R.  4.  - 

W.  H.  Robinson,  Stokes  

Susie  J.  Mason,  Greenville,  R.  1  

Harriett  B.  Holly,  Ayden,  R.  1  

Mae  Belle  Dupree,  Ayden,  R.  1  

Mattie  K.  Strong,  Greenville,  R  

Flora  L.  Price,  Grimesland,  R.  1  

Amos  Mills,  Greenville,  R.  4  

G.  R.  Whitfield,  Chicod  

Elias  S.  Parker,  Greenville,  R.  5...- 
Albert  C.  Hill,  Grimesland,  R.  3.... 
Lafayette  Williams,  Winterville,  R.  2 
Annie  R.  Ebron,  Greenville,  R.  5. .  - 
Dora  Tillett,  Robersonville,  R.  2-.. 

Frank  Kennedy,  Winterville  

Johnnie  Young,  Winterville,  R  


V.  M.  MulhoUand,  Greenville. 

Eva  Keeter,  Greenville  

Frances  Wahl,  Greenville  

Agnes  Fullilove,  Greenville. . . 


C.  M.  Eppes,  Greenville.. 
Sadie  Saulter,  Greenville. 


A.  A.  Atkins,  Campobello,  S.  C,  R.  1. 

W.  H.  McDonald,  Mill  Spring  

W.  P.  Hawfield,  Columbus  

G.  E.  Gibbs,  Mill  Spring,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Sadie  McEntire, 

Mill  Spring,  R.  3  

W.  M.  Massey,  Jr.,  Campobello, 

S.  C,  R.  1    

Mrs.  Delia  Davenport,  Mill  Spring.. 
Georgia  Ann  Lyles,  Mill  Spring,  R.  3. 

Mrs.  Esther  Wilkins,  Mill  Spring  

L.  W.  Thompson,  Jr., 

Landrum,  S.  C,  R.  1  


I-A 
I-A 
I-C 


1938 
1938 
1939 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1925 
1925 
1926 


II-B  1935 
II-A  1934 


I-AA* 


I-A  1928 


II-A  1925 


II-A   

II-B  1939 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


TRYON-SALUDA- 
White: 

Lynn   

Saluda  

Tryon  

Negro: 

Saluda  Colored  

Tryon  Colored  


Randolph- 
White: 

Balfour  

Bethel  

Brewer  

Coleridge  

Central  Falls  

Cedar  Falls  

Farmer  

Franklinville  

Gray's  Chapel  

Liberty  

New  Hope  

New  Market  

Poplar  Ridge  

Providence  

Randleman  

Ramseur  

Rocky  Mt  

Seagrove  

Staley  

Trinity   

Tabernacle   

Ulah  

Union   

Worthville...  

Negro: 

Andrews  Grove  

Craven  

Liberty  

Piney  Ridge  

Pleasant  Hill  

Poplar  Springs  

Ramseur  

Randleman  

Redhouse  

Ridge  Road  

Staley  

Trinity  

Trouts  Chapel  

ASHEBORO— White: 

Asheboro  

Fayetteville  St  

Park  Street  

Negro: 
Randolph  Training... 

Richmond- 
White: 

Cordova  

Covington  


Principal  and  School  Address 


D.  W.  B.  Coon,  Tryon. 
J.  G.  Michael,  Saluda.. 
M.  B.  Caldwell,  Tryon. 

Lola  Jackson,  Saluda. . 
LeRoy  Wells,  Tryon.. . 


G.  A.  York,  Asheboro   

Allen  Prevost,  Asheboro,  R.  1  

Geo.  T.  Gunter,  Seagrove,  R.  1  

C.  A.  Cox,  Coleridge  

Alson  Thompson,  Asheboro  

J.  C.  Green,  Asheboro  

John  Wagoner,  Farmer  

H.  S.  Cochrane,  Franklinville  

Glenn  Robertson,  Liberty  

W.  E.  Powell,  Liberty  

T.  W.  Ward,  Denton   

A.  M.  Primm,  Sophia  

Lillian  Myers,  Trinity,  R.  1  

Robert  Ayers,  Climax  

H.  H.  Hamilton,  Randleman  

R.  C.  White,  Ramseur.   

W.  C.  Macon,  Asheboro,  Star  R  

J.  M.  Green,  Seagrove  

G.  R.  Motsinger,  Staley  

F.  D.  McLeod,  Trinity  

Mrs.  Inez  Lewallen,  Asheboro  

Mrs.  C.  A.  Hylton,  Randleman,  R.  2. 

Caesar  Phillips,  Pisgah   

Mrs.  Ruby  W.  Garner,  Asheboro  

Harriett  Tiller,  Thomasville,  R  

Ethel  Green,  Asheboro  

E.  E.  Grant,  Liberty  

R.  L.  Green,  Seagrove,  R.  1  

J.  M.  Caveness,  Seagrove,  R.  1  

Flossie  Brewer,  Asheboro   

Mrs.  Effie  McCoy,  Asheboro  

Mary  Harrison,  Randleman   

Sara  Smitherman,  Farmer  

Mary  Johnson,  Staley  

Lettie  Foster,  Liberty  

J.  V.  Caveness,  Trinity   

Donnie  Wooten,  Ramseur  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


II-A  1927 


II-B  1937 


II-B  1932 


High 
School 


I-B 
I-B 


1925 
1925 


II-A  1926 

II-A  1926 

II-B  1931 

II-A  1923 


II-A    1930    II-A  1924 
II-A  1923 


Alma  J.  Lassiter,  Asheboro  

Mrs.  Gilbert  Councilman,  Asheboro. 
Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Asheboro  


C.  A.  Barrett,  Asheboro.. 


Hartis  Haigler,  Rockingham,  R.  4. 
Emma  Ewing,  Ellerbe,  R.  1  


II-B  1938 


II-B  1934 


II-A  1927 


II-A  1925 


II-A  1928 
II-B  1936 
II-A  1924 


II-A 


II-A  1930 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

Richmond- 
White: 

Crosland  

Eilerbe.-   

Hoffman   

Ledbetter  

Norman  

Peachland  -. 

Pee  Dee   

Roberdell   

Rohanen   

Zion   

Negro: 

Ashley  Chapel  

Beaver  Dam  

Chapel  Grove  

Cognac   

Eilerbe  Col  

EUerbe  Grove  

Hoffman   

Holly  Grove  

Liberty-Exway  

Lincoln  

Philadelphia  

Plainview   

Pleasant  Hill  

Rosenwald  

St.  Stephens  

Snow  Hill  

Washington  

Wayman  

HAMLET— White: 

Fayetteville  St  

Hamlet  Ave  

Pansy  Fetner  

Negro: 

Cameron  Grove  

Capitol  Highway  

East  Hamlet  

Green  Chapel  

Morrison  Grove  

Pine  St   

ROCKINGHAM— 

White: 

Grammar  

Great  Falls  -.. 

Rockingham  High. . . 

Negro: 

Rockingham  

Sandridge   

ROBESON— White: 

AUenton   

Barnesville  

Barker-Ten  Mile  

Centenary  

East  Lumberton  

Liberty   

Long  Branch  

Lumber  Bridge  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Mrs.  Helen  Gibbons,  Hamlet  

R.  F.  Little,  Eilerbe   

M.  A.  Powers,  Hoffman  

Mrs.  D.  L.  Culberson,  Rockingham.. 

Mrs,  Marvin  Green,  Norman  

Mrs.  A.  W.  McKay,  Cognac  

R.  B.  Talley,  Rockingham  

Mamie  Monroe,  Rockingham  

Mrs.  Robert  McKenzie,  Rockingham 
Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Mcintosh,  Roberdell 


II-A  1923 
II-A  1929 


II-B 
II-A 


1935 
1931 


T.  H.  Williams,  Rockingham,  R.  1... 

Mary  Ricketts,  Hamlet   

Pauline  Covington,  Rockingham,  R,  3 

Flora  Williams,  Rockingham  

S.  B.  EasterUng,  Eilerbe.  

Mary  S.  Spencer,  Rockingham  

A.  W.  Perkins,  Hoffman  

C.  H.  Stevenson,  Rockingham,  R.  4. 
Hula  M.  Little,  Rockingham,  R.  4... 
W.  C.  EUerbe,  Rockingham,  R.  2.... 

Leilia  Jones,  Hamlet  

R.  W.  Wilson,  Norman..  

Mary  L.  Gordon,  Rockingham,  R.  1. 

H.  M.  Sparks,  Mt.  Gilead,  R.  1  

Jas.  H.  Anthony,  Rockingham  

T.  F.  Estes,  Mt.  Gilead  

Pearl  Martin,  Hamlet  

Katie  Green,  Hamlet   

Margaret  Crowell,  Hamlet—  

W.  L,  Hatiwanger,  Hamlet  

Rena  Tillman,  Hamlet  


II-A  1936 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1936 
1926 
1926 


R.  May  McEachern,  Hamlet. 

J.  W.  Mask,  Jr.,  Hamlet  

Frederick  Douglas,  Hamlet.. 

Carrie  Lawson,  Hamlet  

Tero  Martin,  Hamlet  

Florida  Mask,  Hamlet  


Bessie  Terry,  Rockingham  

Frances  0' Daniel,  Rockingham. 
Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  


I-AA* 


I-A  1929 


I-B  1939 


II-A 
II-B 


1925 
1927 


J.  M.  Hodge,  Rockingham. 
J.  F.  Sawyer,  Rockingham. 


J.  N.  Walker,  Lumberton,  R.  5  

E.  Wc  Morgan,  Barnesville   

J.  M.  Andrews,  Lumberton  

Mary  Stewart,  Rowland,  R  

Mrs.  Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Lumberton. 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Bracy,  Rowland,  R- . 

J.  P.  Powers,  Lumberton,  R  

Cecil  Harmond,  Lumber  Bridge  


I-AA*  

I-A  1927 


II-B  1931 
II-A  1932 
II-A  1925 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

ROBESON— White: 

Maxton  

McDonald  

Orrum   

Parkton  

Pembroke.   

Philadelphus  

Rowland  High  

Rowland  Elem  

Smiths   

Smyrna   

St.  Pauls   

St.  Pauls  Mills  

West  Lumberton  

Indian: 

Ashpole  Center  

Barker-Ten  Mile  

Bethel  HiU  

Burnt  Swamp..  

Deep  Branch  

Fairmont...  

Green  Grove..  

Harpers  Ferry  

Hollywood  

Hopewell   

Little  Zion  

Magnolia   

New  Bethel  

Oxendine  

Pembroke  High  

Pembroke  

Philadelphus  

Piney  Grove  No.  1... 
Piney  Grove  No.  2... 

Prospect  

Rennert  

Smyrna   

Turnout   

Union  Chapel  

White  Hill   

Negro: 

Aaron  Swamp  

Alma   

Alma  Branch  

Antioch-  

Barnesville  

Beauty  Spot  

Branch  ville..  

Cedar  Grove  

Echo  

Gaddys  

Greenville  

Hilly  Branch  

Hickory  Bend  

Holy  Swamp  _. 

Island  Grove..  

Leggette  

Lumber  Bridge  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


R.M.  McGkt,  Maxton   

R.  L.  Shirlen,  McDonald  

C.  H.  McGregor,  Orrum   

R.  C.  Dorsett,  Parkton   

Mrs.  Bessie  Biddell,  Pembroke  

A.  M,  Calhoun,  Red  Springs  

L.  H.  Williamson,  Rowland  

Mrs.  W.  S.  Alexander,  Rowland  

J.  W.  King,  Lumberton,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Eulahia  Memory,  Lumberton. 

J.  R.  Lowrance,  St.  Pauls  

Aileen  Teddar,  St.  Pauls   

Mrs.  Beatrice  M.  Culbreth, 
Lumberton,  R   

Lonnie  H.  Oxendine,  Pembroke,  R.. 

Theodore  May  nor,  Pembroke  

Bessie  0.  Ransom,  Pembroke  

E.  B.  Sampson,  Pembroke,  R  

Wayne  Maynor,  Pembroke,  R  

Governor  Ernest  Sampson, 

Lumberton   

Carlee  S.  Lowry,  Pembroke  -.. 

Thomas  H.  Oxendine,  Pembroke,  R.. 
Elizabeth  McGirt,  Rowland,  R.  1... 

Auzout  Lowry,  Pembroke   

W.  Q.  A.  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Frank  Epps,  Lumberton,  R  

Ruby  C.  Dial,  Fairmont  

W.  G.  Revels,  Pembroke  

J.  R.  Lowery,  Pembroke  

Kermit  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Claudie  Oxendine,  Pembroke  

Calvin  Lowry,  Lumberton  

James  E.  Chavis,  Pembroke,  R  

Bradford  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Willie  D.  Bowen,  Pembroke  

Sterling  P.  Lowry,  Lumberton,  R.... 

Andrew  Carl  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Marvin  Carter,  Pembroke  

Woodrow  Sampson,  Pembroke  

Gosnold  Floyd,  McDonald  

Annette  Carpenter,  Maxton  

Maggie  Brewington,  Maxton  

Rosa  M.  McAllister,  Maxton  

E.  C.  Debnam,  Barnesville  

Jas.  0.  Scipio,  Elrod  

Cora  McNeill,  Lumberton  

Wm.  L.  Peppers,  Lumberton  

Fonnie  McCray,  Rowland,  R.  2  

Sallie  McQueen,  Fairmont  

Esther  Powell,  Lumberton  

L.  V.  Jones,  Lumberton  

Cora  McEachin,  Red  Springs,  R.  2.. 

Celestine  Bryan,  Lumberton...  

Kazee  McRae,  Maxton  

Katie  McCallum,  Lumberton  

R.  D.  Cunningham,  Lumber  Bridge.. 


II-A 


II-B  1934 


II-A  1928 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1923 
II-A  1923 


II-A  1922 
II-A   


II-A  1931 
II-A   


II-B  1935 


II-A 


II-B  1932 


II-B  1939 


II-B  1938 


II-A  1933 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

ROBESON— Negro: 

Maxton  

McDonald  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mt.  Zion  

Meadows  -.- 

Panther's  Ford  

Parkton  

Pembroke  

Persimmon  

Piney  Grove  

Pleasant  Hill  

Pleasant  View  

Pleasant  Grove  

Pleasant  Meadow  

Popes  Crossing  

Proctor  ville  

Providence   

Raemon   

Rennert  

Rex  

Rowland   

St.  Pauls   

Sandy  Grove  

Salem  

Seven   

Turnout  

Wilson   

FAIRMONT— White 

Fairmont  High  

Fairmont  Elem  

South  Robeson  

White  Pond  

Negro: 

Rosenwald   

Marietta  

J.  Lewis  

Clay  Branch  

Oak  Grove  

St.  Pauls  

Red  Hill   

Horn  Camp  

LUMBERTON— 

White: 

Grammar  

Primary  

High  

Negro: 
Redstone  Academy.. 
Thompson  Institute.. 

RED  springs- 
White: 

Elementary  -.. 

High   

Negro: 

Mt.  Zion...  -- 

Red  Springs  Col  

Shannon  

Snow  Hill  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


High 

New  Old  School 


R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton  

Henry  Groton,  McDonald  

Robt.  E.  Davis,  Elrod  

Theressa  Thompson,  Lumberton . 

Jessie  Cooper,  Lumberton  

J.  W.  I.  Tunstall,  Red  Springs. .. 

Hector  McKethan,  Parkton  

Lula  Brown,  Pembroke   

Mrs.  A.  J.  McQueen,  Rowland.- 

Jas.  N.  Davis,  Maxton  

Dora  Gavin,  Lumberton  

S.  E.  McKoy,  St.  Pauls  

Zilphia  McNair,  Lumber  Bridge. 

Addie  V.  Beattie,  Lumberton  

Mary  B.  Payne,  Lumberton  

Wm.  A.  Ware,  Proctorville  

Bessie  McNair,  Elrod  

J.  D.  Thompson,  Maxton  

J.  A.  Thompson,  Rennert  

Q.  H.  Holt,  Rex  

W.  J.  Cochran,  Rowland  

J.  E.  Bryan,  St.  Pauls   

S.  J.  DeVane,  Lumber  Bridge — 

Edward  Rayford,  Rowland  

Washington  Hawkins,  Rowland-. 

Chesleigh  Walker,  Maxton  

Josephine  Campbell   


II-A  1930 


I.  C.  Pate,  Fairmont   

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Fairmont  

J.  W.  George,  Fairmont  

Docia  Watson,  Fairmont  


II-A  1926 


J.  E.  Spencer,  Fairmont  

P.  C.  Turner,  Fairmont  

J.  F.  Lessane,  Fairmont  

Vera  Greene,  Fairmont  

Rosa  E.  McCoUum,  Fairmont  

Maggie  HoUingsworth,  Fairmont. 

Ruth  Thompson,  Fairmont  

Vivian  Murphy,  Fairmont  


II-A  1923 


II-A  1933 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrington,  Lumberton. 

Bunch  Rowland,  Lumberton  

J.  N.  Roberson,  Lumberton  


II-A  1935 
II-A  1935 


J.  H.  Hayswood,  Lumberton... 
Wm.  H.  Knuckles,  Lumberton. 


Elizabeth  M.  Brown,  Red  Springs. 
Garland  Talton,  Jr.,  Red  Springs.. 

Mallory  Wright,  Red  Springs  

J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs  

G.  C.  Murphy,  Red  Springs  

Mrs.  Mary  McNeill,  Red  Springs.  . 


II-A  1929 


I-A*   

I-B  1926 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1934 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

ROCKINGHAM— 

White: 

Bethany  

Happy  Home  

Huntsville  

Mayodan  

Monroeton   

Ruffin  

Sadler  

Stoneville  

Wentworth  

Williamsburg  

Negro: 

Benaja  

Chapel  Hill..  

Danbury   

Elm  Grove  

Garrett  Grove  

Glenn  

Grooms  

Gwyn  

Haw  River  -._ 

Hickory  Grove  

Jones  

Latticue  

Lawsonville  

Locust  Grove  

Martin  

Paw-Paw  

Poteat  

Piney  Fork  --. 

Ruffin  

Sadler   

Stoneville  

Wall  

Wentworth  

Whitsett  

Williamsburg  

LEAKSVILLE— 
White: 

Burton  Grove  

Draper  

Draper  Sr.  High  

Graded  

High..  -.- 

Lakeside..:  

North  Spray  

Spray  

Negro: 

Blue  Creek  

Douglas  

Moir  Town  

Springfield  

Sunny  Home  

Sunshine  

MADISON— White: 

Elementary  

High  

Intelligence   


Principal  and  School  Address 


0.  M.  Staton,  Reidsville,  R.  4  

James  Allan  Lewis,  Ruffin,  R.  2... 

John  Overton,  Stokesdale,  R  

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

Wm.  G.  Smith,  Reidsville,  R.  2. . . 

E.  M.  Macon,  Ruffin  

Marvin  Gunn,  Reidsville,  R.  5  

Benj.  W.  Brock,  Stoneville  

Mason  D.  Field,  Wentworth  

Reid  Staton,  Reidsville,  R.  1  


Nellie  Neal,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

Annie  Vaughn,  Reidsville,  Box  144.  _ 

LUlie  Neal,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

Edward  Townes,  Jr., 

Reidsville,  Box  141  

Maggie  Clarke,  Reidsville  

Millie  Lindsey,  Reidsville,  R.  5  - 

Alverta  Crisp,  21  Ridge  St.,  Reidsville 

Mary  Stuart,  Leaksville   

Velma  Neil,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

Fannie  Blackstock,  Reidsville  

Mary  Carter,  Reidsville  

Betsy  Franklin,  Madison,  Box  272... 
Helen  Walker,  61  Ridge  St.,  Reidsville 

Wyatt  Fowlkes,  Leaksville  

Ethel  L.  Hamlin,  Mayodan,  R.  1  

John  Ligon,  Stoneville   

Blanche  King,  Ruffin,  R.  1  

Anna  Foye,  Leaksville,  Box  153  

Clarence  Watkins,  Reidsville,  Box  222 
T.  W.  Martin,  Leaksville,  Box  363... 

C.  L.  Richardson,  Stoneville  

Augusta  Robinson,  Reidsville  

Mary  Peoples,  Reidsville  

Lillie  Dobbs,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

Julia  Mullens,  Reidsville  


Homer  Vernon,  Leaksville. 
A.  S.  Daniels,  Draper  


H.  M.  Bowling,  Leaksville  

C.  H.  Weatherly,  Leaksville  

Mrs.  Elnora  H.  Anderson,  Leaksville 
Mrs.  Frances  E.  Fagge,  Leaksville... 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Voss,  Leaksville  

Lottie  W.  Whitsett,  Spray  

L.  E.  Boyd,  Leaksville  

John  D.  Chalmers,  Spray  

Mildred  Nelson,  Leaksville  

Viola  Morris,  Draper  

Sara  B.  Williamson,  Draper   


Sarah  Lee  Brock,  Madison  . 
J.  C.  Lassiter,  Madison. . . 
A.  M.  Carter,  Madison  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


II-A  1938 


II-B  1939 


Old 


II-A  1928 


II-A 
II-B 


II-A 
II-B 


1928 
1926 


1928 
1933 


II-B 
II-A 


1928 
1927 


II-A  1928 


High 
School 


II-A  1925 

II-A  1932 

II-A  1925 

II-A  1923 

II-A  1925 


II-A 


II-A  1929 


I  -A  1922 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


MADIBUN — JNeqro: 

9  

1 

Galloway  Grov6 

1  

Good  Will  

1  

REIDSVILLE— 

White: 

11 

Franklin  St 

18  - 

High  

10  

6 

North  End 

'  

O  At.  J 

Negro: 

10  

2  

19  

Wasliington  

KUWAN — White: 

6  . 

26 

China  Grove 

15  

Cleveland   

5 

D'iik6villc 

lij  

'East  Spencer  

3  

T?„^  „i  :ii » 

17 

Granite  Quarry 

7 

Hurley 

4 

Kizer 

29 

Landis  

6 

Morgan 

15  

Mt.  Ulla  

Spencer   

16 

Woodlcsf 

2  

Yadkin   

Negro: 

Aggrey  Memorial  

1  

1  

Bear  Poplar  

China  Grove  ... 

6  

1  

Dorsett  Town  

14  

Dunbar   

1  

9 

1  

Harts...  

1  

1 

Jump  and  Run  

1 

Knox  

1 

Lowery   

Mill  Bridge  

1  

Mt,  Ulla  

1 

Mt.  Vernon..  

1 

Neely  

4 

N.  Spencer   

•Principal  and  School  Address 


Chas.  DeBerry,  Madison  

R.  E.  Lowe,  Madison  

L.  M.  Campt,  Madison  

R.  A.  Witherspoon,  Madison. 


Jerome  Douglas,  Reidsville  

C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville  

K.  B.  Hook,  Reidsville  

E.  C.  Anderson,  Reidsville  

Orene  B.  HoUowell,  Reidsville. 


Lolla  B.  Powell,  Reids\ille... 

Bertha  Carter,  Reidsville  

S.  E.  Duncan,  Reidsville  


R.  J.  Roberts,  Landis..  

Curtis  Bivens,  China  Grove  

J,  B.  Whitener,  Cleveland   

Ethan  H.  Shive,  Salisbury,  R.  3  

B.  W.  Miller,  East  Spencer  

H.  A.  Clodfelter,  Salisbury,  R.  1  

Homer  McCreary,  China  Grove,  R... 

C.  H.  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R.  6  

E.  C.  Staton,  Granite  Quarry  

Mrs,  W,  K,  Myers,  Salisbury,  R.  1.. 

Arthur  Smith,  China  Grove  

T.  F,  Bostian,  Landis..   

R.  Lee  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R,  5  

J.  W,  Byers,  Mt.  Ulla   

Marvin  H,  Rouse,  Kannapolis  

Mrs.  Kate  E.  Cutting,  China  Grove  . 

G.  Ray  Brown,  Rockwell  

E.  J,  Honeycutt,  Richfield   

G,  T.  Windell,  Spencer   

T.  L.  Patrick,  Woodleaf  

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Bost,  Salisbxiry  


E.  G.  Ellis,  Salisbury-...  

Lillian  Reid,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Sallie  Robertson,  Granite  Quarry 

Wm.  Wyatt,  Salisbiu-y  

Rosalie  Wyatt,  Salisbury...  

Isaiah  McClain,  Cleveland  

Wm.  Watson,  Salisbury   

R.  E.  Dalton,  East  Spencer  

Mabel  Payden,  Salisbury..  

Mrs.  Rose  Aggrey,  Salisbury  

Geneva  Oglesby,  Salisbury   

Mrs.  Corinne  Tutt,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Mary  Biggers,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Odessa  Carr,  Cleveland,  R.  2... 

Constance  Little,  Salisbury..  

Mrs.  Adelaide  Carson,  Salisbury  

Mrs.  Makepeace  Long,  Landis  

Anna  Clark,  Salisbury.   

Mrs.  Mary  Ramseur,  Salisbury  

Arthur  Buford,  Salisbury  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


R 
II-A 


1939 


II-B 
II-A 


1938 
1938 


II-A  1938 


II-B  1938 


II-B  1939 


Old 


II-A  1927 


II-A 
II-A 


1928 


II-B  1934 


II-A  1929 


I-A 
II-B 


1928 


High 
School 


II-B  1938 


I-AA 


I-  A*  1923 

II-  A   

II-A  1927 

II-A  1926 

II-A  1926 

II-A  1924 

II-A  1927 

II-A  1926 

I-  AA   

II-  A  1926 


II-A  1928 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

ROWAN— Negro: 

Second  Creek  

Sills  Creek  

Sumner  

Thompson  

York  

Salisbury- 
White: 

A.T.  AUen  

Boyden  

Frank  B.  John  

Henderson.  

Wiley  

Negro: 

Lincoln   

Monroe  St  

Price  St  -  

RUTHERFORD— 

White: 

Alexander  

Avondale   

Bostic   

Caroleen   

Cliff  side  

Cool  Springs  

EUenboro   

Forest  City  

Gilkey  

Golden  Valley  

Green  Hill  

Harris   

Henrietta  

Hicks  Grove  

Hollis  

Lake  Lure  

Mt.  Vernon  

Oakland   

Ruth  --. 

Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  -  - . 

Rutherfordton  

ShUoh   

Spindale  

Sunshine   

Tri  High  

Union  Mills  

Negro: 

Antioch   

Bostic   

Broad  River  

Bryants   

Buck  Shoals   

Caroleen   

Chapel  Hill  

Cliffside  

Doggetts  Grove  

Duncan  Creek  

Grahamtown  

Green  Hill  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Laura  Moore,  Salisbury  

Winema  Campbelle,  Salisbury.... 

Mrs.  Mamie  Todd,  Salisbury  

Maidie  Gibson,  Salisbury  

Ollie  L.  Carr,  Salisbury   


Annie  E.  Bostian,  Salisbury.  

Julia  Wharton  Groves,  Salisbury. 

Ann  Sherwood,  Salisbury  

Martha  Johnston,  Salisbury  

Sue  Nash,  Salisbury  


C.  A.  Carson,  Salisbury.. 
Annie  Lowery,  Salisbury. 
L.H.  Hall,  Salisbury.... 


L.  S.  MacDonald,  Forest  City  

Fred  L.  Barkley,  Avondale  

Rex  Long,  Bostic    

R.  G.  Bridges,  Caroleen   

H.  C,  Beatty,  Cliffside  

C.  C.  Erwin,  Forest  City  

Curtis  Price,  EUenboro   

Morgan  Cooper,  Forest  City  

Lowell  Glover,  Gilkey  

Floyd  Harrill,  Bostic,  R.  2  

M.  C.  Hoyle,  Rutherfordton,  R  

Hugh  Hardin,  Harris  

Foster  Powell,  Henrietta  

Bess  Well,  Mooresboro,  R.  1  

Glenard  Warlick,  Hollis.  

Fred  C.  Sams,  Lake  Lure  

Laxton  Hamrick,  Forest  City,  R.  2. 

Lionel  Smith,  Rutherfordton,  R  

Worth  Lewis,  Rutherfordton,  R  


C.  A.  Denson,  Rutherfordton  

W.  R.  Hill,  Rutherfordton  

Miles  Hampton,  Forest  City,  R.  1. 

Paul  H.  Huss,  Spindale  - 

C.  W.  Harrill,  Bostic,  R.  2  

Roland  Morgan,  Forest  City.  

W.  E.  Sweatt,  Union  Mills  


Ruth  Doggett  T witty,  Uree,  R.. .. 

Elsie  Lomax,  Bostic  

Myrtle  Freeman,  Harris   

Virginia  Henry,  Rutherfordton  

Hester  Walker,  Cliffside  

Lottie  Daniels,  Caroleen  

Edna  Freeman,  Hollis  j  

H.  J.  Darity,  Cliffside   

Willie  Burton,  Forest  City  

Mary  S.  Gardner,  EUenboro  

J.  0.  Gibbs,  Forest  City  .-- 

Helen  HoweU,  Rutherfordton  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


I-A  1939 


I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1929 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1929 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1929 

I-C 

1939 

I^B 

1937 

I-A 

1939 

I-A 

1936 

Old 


I-A  1929 


II-B 


II-A  1925 
II-A  1929 


II-A  1928 
II-A  1928 
II-B  1934 


II-A  1931 

II-A  1926 

II-B  1936 

II-B  1934 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1926 

II-A  1926 


II-A  1934 


High 
School 


I-AA*  ■ 


I-A*  1929 


II-A  1923 

II-A   

II-A  1926 


II-A  1928 


II-B  1927 
II-B  1936 
II-A  1926 


II-A  1925 


II-A  1931 
II-A  1923 
II-A  1930 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


RUTHERFORD— 

Negro  I 

2 

Henrietta   . 

12 

A 

Spindale  

2 

St.  Johns   

4  

Union  Mills  

Webbs...  

2  

Autryville   

16 

Clement  

Concord  

11 

Franklin  

9 

Garland   

12 

Halls   

14 

I 

Holly  Grove  (Indian). 

9  

Ingold  

3 

11 

Mingo.--.  

3 

New  Bethel  (Indian). 

12 

Newton  Grove.  

12 

Piney  Grove  

13 

Plain  View  

17 

Roseboro  

15 

7 

10 

10 

Westbrook  

Negro: 

2 

1  

Black  Branch  

2 

P>iir>ol  TTill 

Clear  Run            _  . 

2 

g 

Garland  

2 

2 

2 

1  

Ivanhoe    

3  

Keener  

2  

Kerr  

2  

Keyton              .  . 

2 

KiUett   

1  

King's  Hill  

1-... 

Lane              .  _ 

1  

Lassiter   . 

2  

Littlefield  

3  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Eleanor  Burton,  Henrietta  

C.  A.  McDougle,  Rutherfordton. 

S.  P.  Manning,  Spindale  

Wilma  Beebe,  Uree  

L.  C.  Meacham,  Union  Mills  

W.  D.  Ledbetter,  Uree  

Bertha  Plummer,  EUenboro  


Jessie  R.  Rhue,  Autryville  

J.  R.  Ferguson,  Autryville   

James  F.  Perry,  Clii.ton,  R.  1  

R.  R.  Walker,  Kerr   

J.  A.  Temple,  Garland  

P.  E.Jones,  Clinton,  R.  3  

H.  H.  Simpson,  Clinton,  R.  1  

Percell  Locklear,  Clinton,  R.  2  

G.  B.  Teachey,  Ingold   

C.  L.  Mitchell,  Roseboro,  R.  1  

C.  G.  Griffin,  Dunn,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Ollie  B.  Bell,  Clinton,  R.  1  

E.  S.  Simpson,  Newton  Grove  

J.  B.  Mitchell,  Faison,  R.  1  

L.  B.  Taylor,  Dunn,  R.  6  

H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro  

W.  G.  Johnston,  Salemburg  

Mrs.  Ophelia  L.  Thomas, 

Godwin,  R.  1  

0.  B.  Bass,  Clinton,  R.  2  

J.  M,  Hunter,  Turkey   

J.  L.  Deans,  Dunn,  R.  6  

Jas.  A.  Bennett,  Clinton  

Lillie  Best,  Rose  Hill   

C.  C.  DeVane,  Kerr   

AUie  S.  Mathis,  Clinton  

Blonnie  Boykin,  Turkey.   

Reva  Mae  Matthews,  Newton  Grove. 

Vinella  Ashford,  Autryville   

Isabelle  R.  Peterson,  Clinton  

D.  L.  Robinson,  Clinton  

Sarah  A.  Smith,  Elliott  

Margaret  Butler,  Dunn   

J.  V.  Boykin,  Garland   

Bertha  Thompson,  Faison  

Anna  F,  Herring,  Clinton  

Katie  B.  Jones,  Roseboro  

Geo.  F.  Peterson,  Parkersburg  

Agnes  B.  Peterson,  Ivanhoe  

J.  T.  Stewart,  Clinton  

W.  K.  DeVane,  Kerr   

Mary  Fennell,  Kerr  

W.  E.  Merritt,  Clinton   

Lottie  Sellers,  Ivanhoe   

Lillie  Troublefield,  Faison   

Emma  Powell,  Dunn  

P.  M.  Lee,  Newton  Grove  

John  M.  Holmes,  Clinton  


II-B  1935 


II-B  1929 


II-A  1936 


II-A  1928 

II-A  1924 

II-A  1932 

II-B  1929 

II-A  1928 

II-B  1925 

II-A  1929 

II-A  1928 

II-A  1927 

II-A  1927 

II-A  1922 

II-A  1921 


II-B  1928 
II-B  1929 


II-B  1939 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

SAMPSON— Negro: 

New  Hope  

Oak  Grove...  -- 

Peterson   

Pinehurst   

Piney  Grove  

Pleasant  Grove  

Poplar  Grove  

Powell-Moseley  

Robinson..   

Roseboro   

Rose  Hill  

Rowan  

Royal  Stevens  

Snow  Hill  

Southerland  

Sutton  

Sweetberry   

Tomahawk  

Turkey  

Way  cross  

White  Oak   

CLINTON— White: 

Elementary  

High  

Negro: 
Sampson  Training. . . 

SCOTLAND— White: 

Gibson  

Laurel  Hill  

Sneads  Grove  

Wagram  

Negro: 

Allen's  Chapel  

Baysville  

Beaverdam   

Buchanan  

Chapel  Hill  

Cool  Springs  

Ghio  

Gibson  

Hasty  -- 

Laurel  Hill  

Louisville  

Matthews  Chapel  

Maxton  

Oak  Hill  

Old  Hundred  

Palmer  Memorial  

Peddlers  Creek  

Queen's  Grove  

Rocky  Ford  

Shaw  

Silver  Hill  

Slate  

Snow  Hill   

Spring  Branch  

Union  ville  

Zion's  Chapel  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Annie  C.  Sampson,  Clinton  

Eva  Edwards,  Clinton  

Lila  C.  Powell,  Rose  HilL.  

Juanita  Hill,  Clinton  

Ernestine  Faison,  Clinton  

Albert  Melvin,  Dunn  

Douglas  Moore,  Clinton  

Mabel  Powell,  Clinton  

Mae  Melvin,  Rose  Hill  

Chas.  Perry,  Roseboro  

John  Kornegay,  Roseboro  

Wilbur  Boykin,  Clinton  

Maggie  Allison,  Clinton  

Woodrow  Carr,  Clinton   

Mamie  Faison,  Turkey  

Lillie  Caldwell,  Mt.  Olive   

Pauline  Solice,  Clinton  

Hattie  B.  Matthews,  Tomahawk  

Francis  E.  Wright,  Clinton  

Bettie  Tatum,  Clinton  

Josie  Moore,  Newton  Grove  


Mrs.  Gussie  D.  Parker,  Clinton. 
B.  E.  Lohr,  Clinton  


D.  A.  Thomas,  Clinton  


Caldwell  Calhoun,  Gibson  

V.  C.  Mason,  Laurel  Hill  

Fulton  Thomasson,  Laurel  Hill. 
Z.  V.  Cocker  ham,  Wagram  


Annie  Price,  Laurinburg  

L.  L,  Gwnne,  Laurel  Hill  

Blonnie  Long,  Laurel  Hill  

Alberta  Lane,  Marston,  R  

P.  B.  Price,  Laurinburg  

W.  F.  Carlson,  Laurinburg  

Naomi  Long,  Laurel  Hill  

G.  A.  Page,  Gibson  

W.  A.  Jones,  Laurinburg  

R,  C.  Barnes,  Laurel  Hill  

W.  L.  Brown,  Wagram  

L.  W.  Towsend,  Laurinburg  

Catherine  Mallcry,  Maxton  

James  F.  Wertz,  Wagram  

Frank  Strong,  Laurel  Hill  

Solomon  Ewing,  Wagram  

Wittonia  McCoy,  Laurinburg,  R. 
Alice  Gilchrist,  Laurinburg  

H.  M,  Lane,  Laurinburg  

G.  F.  Gibson,  Wagram  

T,  H.  Carter,  Laurel  Hill  

Sarah  Patrick,  Marston  

Alice  Parker,  Laurinburg  

J.  T.  Ellerbe,  Wagram  

Essie  Grier,  Laurinburg  

M.  A.  Gainey,  Laurinburg  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


II-C  1939 


I-B  1939 


Old 


II-A  1933 


II-B  1934 
II-A  1937 


High 
School 


II-A  1938 


II-A   • 

II-A  1926 

I-A  1923 

I-B  1934 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

LAURINBURG- 

White: 

Central   

East  Laurinburg  

High  

Negro: 
Laurinburg  Inst  

STANLY— White: 

Aquadale   

Badin   

East  Albemarle  

Endy  

Millingport   

New  London  

Norwood   

Oakboro  

Richfield...  

Ridgecrest  

Stanfield   

Negro: 

Badin   

Brown's  Hill  

Cottonville  

Kingville  

New  London  

Norwood  

Oakboro   

ALBEMARLE— 

White: 

Central   

Efird  

High  ^ 

West  Albemarle... 
Wiscassett  

Negro: 
(None) 

STOKES— White: 

Capella  

Danbury  

DiUard..  ., 

Flat  Rock  

Francisco  

Germanton  

Haw  Pond  

King   

Lawsonville  

Meadows  

Palmyra   

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle   

Reynolds   

Sandy  Ridge  , 

Walnut  Cove  

Young  

Negro: 

Walnut  Cove  

Danbury  

Dry  Hollow  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


Kate  Mclntyre,  Laurinburg. 
Myra  Jordan,  Laurinburg... 
W.  H.  McNairy,  Laurinburg. 


II-A  1936 


E.  Johnson,  Laurinburg  


J.  P.  Lowder,  Norwood,  R.  1  

P.  M.  Dulin,  Badin   

L.  P.  Beck,  Badin   

W.  A.  Murray,  Albemarle,  R.  4. . 
R.  Lee  Wiggins,  Albemarle,  R.  3. 

L.  A.  Price,  New  London  

C.  J.  Scott,  Norwood  

Geo.  H.  Hill,  Oakboro  

F.H.  Hunter,  Richfield  

C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Oakboro  

L.  S.  Summer,  Stanfield  


II-A 
II-A 


1939 
1939 


II-A 
II-B 


II-B 
II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


J.  D.  Dean,  Badin  

Vivian  Ford  Christian,  Stanfield. 

Mary  E.  Sellers,  Norwood  

H.  C.  Goore,  Albemarle  

Thelma  R.  Colson,  New  London. 

S.  S.  Carpenter,  Norwood.'.  

John  R.  Davis,  Oakboro  


Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Albemarle. 
J.  W.  Swaringer,  Albemarle... 

A.  B.  Gibson,  Albemarle  

Leo  Hough,  Albemarle  

H.  C.  McFadyen,  Albemarle. . 


I-B  1938 


I-B  1939 


Erma  W.  Hicks,  King  

M.  J.  Smith,  Danbury  

R.  N.  Hunt,  Pine  Hall  

Permelia  Davenport,  Pinnacle  

J.  D.  Parker,  Francisco  

Jessie  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  Germanton. 

Evelyn  Turner,  King  

CM.  Felts,  King   

H.  D.  Lassiter,  Lawsonville  

J.  H.  Thomasson,  Walnut  Cove.. 

Emma  Mullican,  Germanton  

R.  J.  Gibson,  Pine  Hall  

Odell  Neal,  Pinnacle  

Toler  Haynes,  Westfield  

K.  E.  Brown,  Sandy  Ridge  

R.  M.  Green,  Walnut  Cove  

Virginia  Joyce,  Danbury  


1935 
1935 


1933 
1930 
1929 
1931 


II-B  1931 


II A  1934 


II-B  1934 


II-A  1936 
II-A  1934 


T.  L.  Williamson,  Walnut  Cove. 

Maggie  Powell,  Danbury  

Martha  Hairston,  Walnut  Cove. 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

STOKES— Negro: 

Brown  Mt  

Brim's  Grove  -.. 

Francisco..   

Locust  Grove  

Sandy  Ridge  

Prestonville  

Kay  Fork  

Pine  Hall  

Pinnacle  

SURRY— White: 

Beulah  

Cooke  

Copeland.-  

Dobson  

Eldora   

Elkin  -.. 

Flat  Rock  

Franklin  

Greenhill  

Little  Richmond  

Lowgap  

McMickle  

Mountain  Park  

North  Elkin  

Pilot  Mountain  

Rockford  

Sheltontown  

Shoals  

Siloam..   

Westfield..  

White  Plains.  

Zephyr  

Negro: 

Combstown   

Elkin   

Little  Richmond  

Pilot  Mountain  

Pisgah-   

Red  Brush  

Ridge  

Sandy  Level  

Westfield  

MT.  AIRY— White: 

Bannertown  

High  

North  Main  

Rockford  St  

Negro: 

Araret  

Virginia  St  

SWAIN— White: 

Alarka.   

Almond   

Brush  Creek  

Bryson  City.  

Conley's  Creek  

Dorsey  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Mary  Scales,  Francisco  

Grace  0.  Gaddy,  Pinnacle  

Flora  Belle  Diggs,  Francisco  

Cassie  M.  Miller,  Francisco  

Alfred  D.  Powell,  Sandy  Ridge... 
Crissie  M.  Toliver,  Sandy  Ridge.. 
Mary  H.  Ellington,  Walnut  Cove. 

W.  G.  Hairston,  Pine  Hall  

Vascelia  Spencer,  Pinnacle  


M.  G.  Stanley,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  6  

H.  E.  Taylor,  Pilot  Mountain,  R.  2. 

A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.  2  

Clyde  M.  Forrest,  Dobson  

Geo.  A.  Fulk,  Ararat  

J.  Mark  McAdams,  Elkin  

A.  P.  Phillips,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  2  

E.  P.  McLeod,  Mt.  Airy  

Evan  R.  Ray,  Mt.  Airy   

R.  Bruce  Matthews,  Dobson  

Thos.  H.  Houk,  Lowgap.  

Arlene  Hayes,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  6  

J.  Sam  Gentry,  Mountain  Park  

Paul  G.  Lewis,  State  Road  

Marvin  H.  Shore,  Pilot  Mountain. . 

Spencer  M.  Norman,  Rockford  

Martha  Collins,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  2  

L.  A.  Matthews,  Pinnacle,  R.  2  

J.  Lee  Thompson,  Siloam  

M.  C.  Minor,  Westfield  

Hoyle  S.  Broome,  White  Plains  

Roy  B.  Blackwelder,  Elkin,  R.  1... 


II-A  1939 


II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1931 

II-A 

1923 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1929 

II-B 

1931 

II-A 

1929 

II-B  1927 


II-B  1932 

II-A   

II-A  1925 

II-B  1939 

II-A  1930 

II-A  1927 


F.  D.  Davis,  Mt.  Airy   

Mrs.  Mary  Osborne,  Elkin  

Katherine  Va.  Galloway,  Elkin — 
Rubbie  Gunning,  Pilot  Mountain.. 

Janie  B.  Harrington,  Dobson  

Josephine  Massey,  Mt.  Airy  

Lola  Morgan,  Mt.  Airy  

Robt.  Caesar,  Mt.  Airy   

Mrs.  Lillie  C.  Hairston,  Westfield . 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy  

H.  M.  Finch,  Mt.  Airy  

Mrs.  Mabel  Foy,  Mt.  Airy  

Sarah  E.  Merritt,  Mt.  Airy  

Laura  Johnson,  Mt.  Airy  

L.  H.  Jones,  Mt.  Airy  


R.  F.  Lancaster,  Alarka  

E.  J.  Carter,  Almond   

Mrs.  Bennie  Clampitt,  Bryson  City- 
Mary  Vann  O'Briant,  Bryson  City. 
Mrs.  Maud  S.  Sherril,  Whittier.,... 
Fred  Duvall,  Dorsey  


I-A  1939 


I-C  1939 
I-B  1939 


I-AA* 


I-A  1925 
I-A  1925 


II-A  1934 
II-A  1927 


II-A  1928 
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Number 
Teachers 
and 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 

Classification  and  Date 

UNITS 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Elementary 

High 
School 

Principals 

Name  of  School 

New 

Old 

1 

SWAIN— White: 
Epps  Springs 

V.  V.  Johnson,  Bryson  City  

Mrs.  Fred  Duvall,  Dorsey 

Fred  Duvall,  Bushnell  

1 

Fairfax 











I 

Fairvicw 





1 

Fontana 

T.  M.  Jeruis,  Fontana   

Mrs.  Cara  Collins,  Fontana  

Rex  Meadows,  Bryson  City  

Josephine  Cooper,  Ela  -  -.- 













1  

Fontana  Mine  



Forney 









Hewitts 







TTicrlTiTiWpr 

Blanche  Stockton,  Needmore.  - 

Mrs.  Esther  Burnette,  Judson  

Mrs.  Hazel  Conley,  Bryson  City  

Lee  Clampitt,  Bryson  City  - 

iMTSi  ijeniia  r ox  ^oiC|  Drybuii  v^iiy,  rv. 

Mrs.  Vesta  Wiggins,  Almond  - 

L.  N.  Hickerson,  Proctor   

A  Ti  Rmilpv  Brvsnn  Citv  R  1 
Delia  Byrd,  Wesser   

T   T.  T^pnniQ  Rrv^nn  (!it,v 



















1  

Kirkland's  Creek  





















Ottawa 





5 

Proctor 



2 

1  

PrjiinH  Hill 

J.VUU11U  XJLlll  

Silvermine..-  





12 

ftwiiin  OmiTitv  Hiirll 
OWaiii  v^uuiii'j'            -  - 

White  Oak.  





.... 

II-A 



1 

Mrs.  Grace  Gregory,  Lauada  

V.  B.  Cooper,  Whittier  



8  

Whittier  









2.  





1 

Davis  Conley,  Bryson  City   







24 

TP  ANftYT.VANTA— 

W  HITE' 

Brevard 

R.  T.  Kimzey,  Brevard  - 



II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1923 

2 

T.  C.  Henderson  Balsom  Grove  

N.  L.  Ponder,  Brevard,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Mamie  Dale,  Brevard  

L.  C.  Case,  Jr.,  Lake  Toxaway  

C*         ^QTinPv  T*pnrnQP 

Vy,  K/,  iiallllcjr,  XciliUDC-,.  

Elsie  C.  Morgan,  Oakland  . 



1 

2 

Cedar  Mountain 



.... 







2 

T.qItp  TnYftWflV 









3 

T ,i++lp  T? ivpr 





1  









2 

Mrs.  Nelle  Cassada,  Brevard  

Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard  

C.  S.  McCall  Lake  Toxaway  - 

E.  F.  Tilson,  Rosman   

5..  . 

Pisgah  Forest  



---- 





2 

OiipKpp 

15 

Rosman   .- 

.... 

II-A 



1927 

II-A 

1923 

2.  

2  

Selica  -  - 

Silversteen  

S.  P.  Verner,  Brevard   

Helen  Henderson,  Lake  Toxaway  

Synetha  Glenn,  Brevard  







IN  JliUXVLI. 

nifjHp  PrppV 



.... 

.... 

4  

Rosen  wald   - 

J.  P,  Sartor,  Brevard  

....  .... 

.... 

.... 

20 

TYRRELL— White: 
Columbia   

R.  L.  Litchfield,  Columbia  

Lewis  L.  Combs,  Columbia,  R  

II-A 



1934 

II-A 

1925 

5 

Gum  Neck  



1 

r^iiTTi  ^onlr  T^nwTi 

VJlini  iNctli.  J-ZUWll 

Road   





1 

1  

Negro  i 
Fort  Landing  N.  S..- 
Fort  Landing,  S.  S... 

Mrs.  Odessa  Holley,  Columbia.. 
Mrs.  Viola  Simpson  Costen, 



2 
5 

r^-iiTYi  XTorlr  CXr'Am 

T.  Alonza  Rogers,  Columbia,  R.  3... 

9 

Tyrrell  Training  

3^     Dean  Columbia  

II-A 

1933 

7 

UNION— White: 
Alton    

R.  C.  Hargett,  Wingate   

J.  Howard  Williams,  Monroe  

J.  S.  Staton.  Monroe.  R,  1  

18 
5 

Benton  Heights.- 
Beulah   

II-A 

1927 

II-A 

1930 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 


COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


UNION— White: 

Fairfield  

Fairview  

Indian  Trail  

Jackson  

Lanes  Creek  


Marshville  

Mineral  Springs. 

New  Salem  

Prospect  

Shiloh  

Stephenson  

Union  

Unionville  

Waxhaw  

Weddington  

Wesley  Chapel.. 

Wingate  

Negko: 

Antioch  --. 

Avenue  

Belmont.  

Caudles  

Chambers  Grove. 

Clarksville.  

Craige  

Crooked  Creek.. 

Davis  

Flag  Branch  

Flint  Ridge  

Funderburk  

Gulledge  

Hasty..  

Howie  

Hudson  


Laney  

Liberty  

Macedonia  

Marshville  

Marvin  

McCain  

Mcllwaine  

Mineral  Springs. 

Nicey  Grove  

Northville  

Olive  Branch  

Piney  Grove  

Rea  

Redding  Springs. 

Red  Level-  

Ridge  Road  

Rock  Hill  

Silver  Mission.. . 

Thomasville  

Union  Springs... 

Waxhaw  

Zion  


J.  R.  Helms,  Marshville,  R,  3 
S.  I.  Smith,  Monroe,  R.  2..., 
0.  W.  Broome,  Indian  Trail. . 
W.  F.  Robinson,  Lancaster,  S.  C 
John  McG.  Graves, 

Pageland,  S.  C,  R.2..  

E,  E.  Marsh,  Jr.,  Marshville... 
S.  M.  Kale,  Mineral  Springs... 

M.  B.  Liles,  Monroe  

J.  Heath  Davis,  Monroe,  R.  4.. 
J.  B.  Eubanks,  Monroe,  R,  2.. 
Mrs.  Fronie  H.  Smith,  Monroe, 
Ray  A.  Yandle,  Monroe,  R.  1.. 

D.  S.  Davis,  Unionville  

K.  T.  Miller,  Waxhaw  

Mrs.  K.  T.  Miller,  Waxhaw.... 
R.  E.  Howard,  Monroe,  R.  5... 
C.  M.  Preslar,  Wingate  


.,R.l 


R.  2. 


Eliza  Simmons,  Monroe   

Bennie  R.  Morrison,  Monroe  

Lillie  V.  Presson,  Monroe  

Helen  Chambers,  Marshville  

Julia  Brewer,  Pageland,  S.  C  

Mary  Crowder,  Monroe,  R.  4  

Hallie  Massey,  Monroe  

Jessye  Williams,  Monroe  

Rosa  Fulwood,  Waxhaw  

Melvina  Blount,  Monroe  

Parthenia  Chambers,  Monroe  

Odessa  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4  

T.  A.  Little,  Monroe  

Fannie  Belton,  Monroe   

Blanche  Graham,  Marshville  , 

Lula  B.  Sims,  314  Flint  St., 

Charlotte     

Blanche  Blount,  Monroe.  R.  4  

Lutelle  Asbury,  Monroe  

Bertha  Blue,  Monroe   

N.  L.  Massey,  Monroe  

Etta  Williams,  Monroe   

Mamie  T.  Carr,  Monroe  

J.  P.  Massey,  Monroe  

Cora  Thorpe,  Monroe   

H.  B.  Perry,  Monroe   

Mary  Chambers,  Monroe  

J.  W.  Dowdle,  Marshville,  R.  1... 

P.  W.  Baucom,  Monroe...  

Minnie  Miller,  Monroe  

Bertha  Barbour,  Monroe,  R.  3  

Eunice  Lomax,  Monroe,  R.  5  

Conavies  Perry,  Monroe   

Nora  Horne,  Monroe  

Annie  Perry,  Monroe  

Emma  McManus,  Monroe.  

Mabel  Rorie,  Monroe  

J.  W.  Brown,  Monroe  

Carrie  Blount,  Monroe  


II-B  1934 


II-A  1925 


II-A  1932 
II-B  1934 


II-B  1934 


II-B  1929 


II-A  1937 
II-A  1926 
II-A  1932 


II-A  1923 

II-A  1923 

II-A  1928 

II-A  1924 


II-A  1926 
II-A  1924 
II-A  1924 


II-A 
II-A 


1934 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 

Name  of  School 

MONROE— White: 

High   

John  D.  Hodges  

North  Monroe.  

Negro: 
Winchester  Ave  

VANCE— White: 

Ay  cock   

Dabney  

Middleburg  

Townsville  

Zeb  Vance  

Negro: 

Amos  Mill..-  

Brookston   

Cephas  Springs  

Dabney  

Kittrell  

Nutbush  No.  1-  

Nutbush  No.  2  

Middleburg  

Mineral  Springs  

Sandy  Grove  

Shady  Grove  

Townsville  

Watkins  

Williamsboro  

Woodworth  

Henderson- 
White: 

Central  

Clark  Street-  

High  

Jr.  High  

N.  Henderson  

S.  Henderson  

West  End   

Negro: 

Central  Graded  

Greystone  

Henderson  Institute.. 
Nutbush  Branch  

WAKE— White: 

Apex   .- 

Gary   

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Green  Hope  

Holly  Springs.  

Knightdale  

Millbrook  

Mt.  Auburn.  

Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin. 

Rolesville  

Swift  Creek  

Vance  

Wake  Forest  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


R.  W.  House,  Monroe  

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe... 
Elizabeth  Stevens,  Monroe. 

W.  E.  Knight,  Monroe  


W.  C.  Poe,  Henderson,  R. 
Clyde  Hunter,  Henderson,  R.  3.. 
E.  0.  Young,  Jr.,  Middleburg... 

D.  E.  Gay,  Townsville  

R.  C.  Young,  Kittrell,  R  


II-A 
H-A 


1925 
1925 


H-A  1930 


H-A  1928 


1  

2  

R.  2. 


3.... 
R.  1. 


Mary  Hodges,  Herderson,  R. 
J.  H.  Falkner,  Henderson,  R. 
C.  H.  Williamson,  Henderson, 
Allen  Lane,  Henderson,  R.  3.. 

R.  H.  Anders,  Kittrell  

W.G.Hare,  Henderson,  R.  3. 
R.  D.  Bullock,  Henderson,  R. 
James  R.  Barnes,  Middleburg 
Cassie  A.  Wright,  Henderson, 
A.  B.  Hawkins,  Kittrell,  R.  1. 
Gladys  C.  Massenburg, 

Henderson,  R.  1  

W.  E.  Williams,  Townsville... 

Katie  Smart,  Henderson  

P.  H.  Lewis,  Henderson,  R.  3. 
C.  R.  Frazier,  Townsville  


Mrs.  R.  J.  Jones,  Henderson  

Agnes  Moore,  Henderson  

W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson   

A.  C.  Hoover,  Henderson  

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  Henderson. 

Marial  Gary,  Henderson  

Sue  Kelly,  Henderson   


U-A 


II-B  1938 


E.  D.  Johnson,  Henderson  

Lucy  Eaton,  Henderson   

J.  A.  Cotton,  Henderson   

Maggie  C.  Tucker,  Henderson  


J.  M.  Hough,  Apex...  

M.  B.  Dry,  Gary  

W.  E.  Fleming,  Fuquay  Springs  

L.  W.  Umstead,  Garner  

G.  M.  Beavers,  Morrisville,  R.  1  

G.  P.  CuUipher,  Holly  Springs  

Thomas  L.  White,  Knightdale  

R.  A.  Pope,  Millbrook  

Madison  Miller,  Raleigh,  R.  2  

Beaman  Kelly,  Raleigh,  R.  4.  

G.  W.  Jordan,  Wake  Forest,  R.  2.... 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Shearon,  Raleigh,  R.  3... 

R.  E.  Beasley,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

Randolph  Benton,  Wake  Forest  


n-A  1939 


II-C  1939 

H-B  1939 

n-A  1939 

II-A  1939 

II-B  1939 


II-B  1939 


II-A  1939 


II-B  1925 

II-A  1925 

II-B  1925 

II-A  1927 

II-B  1928 

II-A  1927 

II-A  1927 


II-B 
II-A 


1930 
1927 


II-A    1930    II-A  1924 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

WAKE— White: 

Wakelon   

Wendell  

Willow  Springs  

Negro: 

Apex  

Barton's  Creek  

Berry  O'Kelly  

Boylan  

Gary  

Douglas  

Eagle  Rock  

Elevation  

Fletcher's  Grove  

Friendship  

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner   - 

Holly  Springs  

Jeffreys  

Juniper  Level  

Ledge  Rock  

Lovely  Hill  

Macedonia  

Mallaby  Cross  Roads 
Neuse  

New  Bethel  

New  Hill..-  

New  Light  

Pine  View.  

Pleasant  Grove  

Pleasant  Hill  

Pleasant  Union  

Poplar  Springs  

Providence  

Ray  

Riley  Hill  

Riverdell  

Rolesville  

Rosenwald  No.  1  — 

Sandy  Fork  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


School 


E.  H.  Moser,  Zebulon  

E.  T.  Boyette,  Wendell  

G.  L.  Edwards,  Fuquay  Springs. 


Plummer  A.  Williams,  Apex  

Mrs.  Lucy  Pulley  Massenburg, 

Wake  Forest  

E.  A.  Johnson,  Method  

Mrs.  Alma  L.  Harrison,  Box  724, 

Raleigh  

Mrs.  Maude  Y.  Risby,  511  S. 

Wilmington  St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Ernestine  H.  Wright, 

Holly  Springs,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Lovie  M.  Davis,  Eagle  Rock... 
Mrs.  Candace  L.  Evans, 

218  Idlewild  Ave.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Addie  T.  Hinton,  Box  251, 

Raleigh   

Mrs.  Irma  A.  Todd,  Apex,  R  

Joseph  S.  Davis,  Fuquay  Springs  

Chas.  A.  Marriott,  Box  263,  Garner. 
Clarence  A.  Toole,  1005  S.  Person 

St.,  Raleigh  

S.  W.  Williams,  Method  

W.  E.  Hunt,  115  N.  State  St., 

Raleigh  

Mercer  J.  Ray,  Northside  

Charlie  C.  Jones,  110  S.  Blount  St., 

Raleigh  

Mrs.  Elwyna  H.  Holt,  1018  Oberlin 

Rd.,  Raleigh  

Alice  C.  Smith,  Raleigh,  R.  5  

Mrs.  Lee  Metta  Anderson, 

408H  E.  South  St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Mattie  H.  Dunn,  Nazareth  

W.  T.  Wilson,  New  Hill  

Ida  B.  Garner,  1201  S.  East  St., 

Raleigh  

John  H.  Smith,  Raleigh,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Pattie  M.  Morgan,  1416  E. 

Jones  St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  LiUie  S.  Murray,  516  S.  Blood- 
worth  St.,  Raleigh   

W.  J.  Latham,  724  S.  East  St., 

Raleigh  

Mrs.  Anna  D.  Starling,  217  E. 

South  St.,  Raleigh   

Mrs.  Vivian  T.  Harris,  1014  S. 

Person  St.,  Raleigh  

Gertrude  Parrish,  Wake  Forest  

George  H.  Young,  Wendell,  R.  2.... 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Sapp,  751  S.  Blount, 

Raleigh  

Pearle  E.  Smith,  306  S.  East  St., 

Raleigh  

E.  L.  Sanders,  1107  S.  Bloodworth 

St.,  Raleigh  

James  A.  Watkins,  B.  266,  Raleigh.. 


II-B  1939 


II-A  1939 


II-A  1928 
II-A  1925 
II-A  1929 


II-A   

II-A  1922 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1938 
II-A  1935 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

WAKE— Negro: 

Shiloh   

Shotwell  -  

Springfield.--  

St.  Anna   

St.  John's  

St.  Mary's  

St.  Matthews  

Wakefield-Zebulon. .  - 

Wake  Forest  

Wendell  

White  Oak  

RALEIGH— White: 

Barbee  

Boylan  Heights  

Eliza  Pool   

Fred  Olds  

Hayes-Barton  

Hugh  Morson  

Lewis   

Methodist  Orphanage 

Murphey  

Needham  Broughton. 

Thompson  

Wiley  -  

Negro: 

Crosby-Garfield  

Lucille  Hunter  

Oberlin   

Washington  

WARREN— White: 

Afton-Elberon  

Drewry  

John  Graham  - 

Littleton  

Macon   

Norlina   

Vaughan  

Wise   .- 

Negro: 

Afton   

Axtell  Special  -. 

Baker  

Baltimore   - 

Bethlehem  

Burchetts  

Coleys  Spring  - 

Cool  Spring  

Elams  

Ellington  

Embro  

Epworth  

Fork  Chapel-.-  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classifrcation  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


J,  W,  Meadows,  Cary  

Oliver  T.  Denning,  State  College 

Station,  Raleigh   

Mrs.  Odessa  H.  Roberts,  916  S. 

Blood  worth  St.,  Raleigh...  

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Adams,  Raleigh, 

R.3   

Mrs.  Antoinette  C.  Massenburg, 

806  Cannister  St.,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Sara  B.  Sharper,  217  Fowle  St., 

Raleigh    

Kathryn  L.  Young,  Wake  Forest  

G.  L.  Crews,  Zebulon  

L.  R.  Best,  Wake  i-'orest   

W.  S.  Stewart,  Wendell   

Mrs.  Christine  Cook,  Zebulon  


Mary  Holman,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Herman  Senter,  Raleigh.. 

Bernice  Dennison,  Raleigh  

Mary  Page,  Raleigh   

Myrtle  Underwood,  Raleigh  

G.H.  Arnold,  Raleigh  

Sallie  Blackwell,  Raleigh  

J.  0.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  

Emma  D.  Conn,  Raleigh  

Paul  A.  Reid,  Raleigh  

Elizabeth  Holman,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  M.  B.  Sherwood,  Raleigh. 


II-A  1933 
II-A  1936 


I-C  1939 


I-B  1939 
I-B  1939 


I-A  1939 


I-A  1939 

I-A  1939 
I-C  1939 


W.  H.  Fuller,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Julia  Williams,  Raleigh. 
Rosabelle  Manly,  Raleigh... 
M.  W.  Akins,  Raleigh  


L.  M.  Deaton,  Warrenton  

Walter  L.  Wilson,  Manson,  R  

Paul  W.  Cooper,  Warrenton  

G.  E.  Crawley,  Littleton  

Curtis  Crissman,  Macon  

John  H.  Cowles,  Norlina.  

Mrs.  Myrtice  H.  Pierce,  Vaughan. 
T.  H.  Sledge,  Wise   


Ida  Alston    

Mrs.  Eppes  Falkner,  Warrenton... 
Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Williman, 

Warrenton   

Mrs.  D.  W.  Alston,  Warrenton  

Mrs.  Lucile  Alexander  Mayo,  Inez. 

J.  M.  Plummer,  Manson  

J.  E.  McGrier,  Warrenton  

Elbert  Jones,  Norlina  

Carter  Jones,  Elams  

Hattie  Ingram,  Manson...  

Alphonso  Green,  Vaughan  

Theo.  Williams,  Littleton,  R  

Mrs.  M.  E.  Stroud,  Inez  ^  


II-A  1929 

II-B  1935 

II-B  1934 

II-A  1934 

II-A  1934 

II-A  1934 

II-B  1934 


II-B  1934 
II-A  1936 


II-A  1934 
II-B  1934 


II-B  1934 


I-AA* 

I-B* 

I-AA* 


I-AA  1927 


II-A   

II-A   • 

II-B   

II-A  1922 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

WARREN— Negro: 

Hecks  Grove.  

Jerusalem   

Johnson  

John  R.  Hawkins  

Jordan  Hill  

Liberia  

Long  

Macon  

Manson  

Marmaduke  

Mayflower  

Norlina  

Oakville  

Oine  

Old  WeU  

Olive  Grove  

Pine  Grove  

Ridgeway-  

Rising  Sun   

Russell  Union  

Shocco  Chapel  

Snows  Hill  

Stony  Lawn  

Thrift  HilL-  

Vaughan  

Warren  Training  

Warren  Plains  . . 

Young  

Washington- 
White: 

Cherry   

Creswell   

Hampton  

Plymouth  

Roper  

Negro: 

Back  Woods  

Brooks    

Cherry   

Creswell  

Deep  Bottom.  

Macedonia  

Marrattock  

Mt.  Delane  

Plymouth..  

Pritchett  

Roper  

Soundside   

WATAUGA— White: 
Appalachian  Elem — 
Appalachian  High  — 

Bamboo   

Bethel  

Blowing  Rock  

Bradshaw  

Castle  

Cook  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Chas.  Isadore  Martin,  Elberon  

H.  E.  Ransom,  Warrenton,  Star  Route 

W.  R.  Alston,  Littleton,  R  

D.  M.  Jarnagin,  Warrenton  

Millie  Long,  Macon,  R  

Mrs.  Lula  Davis,  Macon,  R  

W.  G.  Watson,  Littleton,  R  

McCarroU  Alston,  Macon  

R.  W.  Davis,  Manson,  R  

Virginia  Teele,  Macon   

Mrs.  Birdie  Plummer,  Inez  

L.  B.  Henderson,  Norlina  

Lee  Burchette,  Macon,  R  

C.  L.  Jones,  Norlina  

Mary  Davis,  Areola  

Mrs.  Bettie  Jenkins,  Littleton  

Jas.  Spruil,  Macon,  R  

M.  A.  Johnson,  Ridgeway  

Sadie  Jones,  Littleton,  R  

Marie  Hawkins,  Manson  

Mrs.  Esther  Branche,  Inez  

Eleanor  Wright,  Norlina  

J.  E.  Branche,  Warren,  Star  Route. . 

Mrs.  Endia  L.  Streeter,  Macon  

Sally  Baker,  Vaughan  

G.  E.  Cheek,  Warrenton,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Batts,  Warren  Plains. 
Mrs.  Gracie  Turner,  Inez  


A.  W.  Davenport,  Creswell. 

A.  T.  Brooks,  Creswell  

Ethel  Perry,  Plymouth  

R.  B,  Trotman,  Plymouth.. 
D.  E.  Poole,  Roper..  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Maggie  Boyd,  Roper   

Margaret  Berry,  Plymouth  

Trumilla  Briekhouse,  Creswell  

P.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell  

E.  L.  Owens,  Plymouth  

J.  H.  Bias,  Plymouth  

Emma  Walker,  Plymouth  

Cora  Honablew,  Roper  

Wm.  H.  Berry,  Plymouth  

Rosa  Littlejohn,  Creswell  

J.  J.  Clemmons,  Roper  

C.  V.  Bell,  Roper  


John  T.  Howell,  Boone  

E.  S.  Christenbury,  Boone  

Roy  Dotson,  Boone  

Dale  C.  Norris,  Sugar  Grove  

W.  W.  Williams,  Blowing  Rock. 

Floy  Cannon,  Finely  

D.  L.  Bingham,  Boone  ..- 

Mrs.  Reka  Shoemake,  Boone — 


Old 


II-A  1934 


II-A  1934 


School 


II-A  1929 


II-A  1925 


II-A  1924 


II-A  1923 
II-A  1926 


II-A  1932 
II-B  1938 


II-A 


II-B 
II-A 


1933 
1929 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

WATAUGA— White: 

Cool  Springs  

Cool  Springs  

Cove  Creek  

Deep  Gap  

Elk  

Foscoe  

Grandfather  

Green  Valley..-  

Howard's  Creek  

Kellerville  

Liberty  Hill  

Lower  Elk  

Mabel  

Miller  

Mt.  Parson  

Penley  

Potter  town  

Presnell  

Rich  Mt  

Riverview  

Rominger  

Rutherwood   

Silverstone  

Stony  Fork  

Valle  Crucis  

Valley  Mt  

Windy  Gap  

Winebarger  . . 

Negro: 
Boone   

WAYNE— White: 

Belfast  

Brogden  

Eureka  

Grantham  

Indian  Springs  

Mount  Olive  

Nahunta  

New  Hope  

Pikeville  

Rosewood   

Seven  Springs  

Smith's  Chapel  

Negro: 

Atkinson  

Augusta  

Barnes  

Best  Grove  

Bests  

Buckmeadow  

Bunn  

Central  

Diggs  

Dudley  

Eiu-eka  

Exum   


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Dewey  Mitchell,  Blowing  Rock  

Carrie  Harmon,  Matney  

S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

D.  C.  Thompson,  Boone  

Mrs.  Velma  M.  Cottrell,  Boone  

Mrs.  Edith  F.  Estes,  Boone  

Mrs.  Ruby  C.  Foe,  Banner  Elk  

Albert  Michael,  Boone  

Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Crawford,  Boone  

Mrs.  Amy  Johnson,  Beech  Creek... 

Sam  G.  Austin,  Sugar  Grove  

Mrs.  Louise  Miller,  Boone  

Herman  Heafner,  Mabel  

Mary  L.  Winkler,  Boone  

L  J.  Bingham,  Boone  

Mrs.  Belle  Green,  Blowing  Rock  

Mrs.  Allie  Perry,  Sherwood  

Alice  Bingham,  Matney  

Mrs.  Willametta  R.  Norris,  Zionville 

Elizabeth  Taylor,  Boone  

Russell  Henson,  Sherwood  

John  V.  Idol,  Boone  

Thelma  Perry,  Sherwood  

Mrs.  Lola  T.  Moretz,  Deep  Gap  

Mrs.  Howard  Edmisten,  Valle  Crucis. 

Mrs.  Maxie  Edmisten,  Vilas  

George  Harmon,  Sugar  Grove  

Olin  G.  Winebarger,  Zionville  


II-A  1925 


Frazier  Horton,  Boone. 


T.  Threatt,  Goldsboro,  R.  2  

C.  M.  Billings,  Dudley  

M.  L.  Rowland,  Eureka   

Leon  V.  Couch,  Goldsboro,  R  1... 

W.  L.  Creel,  Seven  Springs.  

J.  C.  Stabler,  Mount  Olive  

C.  R.  Lewis,  Pikeville,  R.  3  

C.  W.  Twiford,  Goldsboro,  R.  4... 

B.  K.  Miller,  Pikeville  

H.  C,  Bowers,  Goldsboro,  R.  1.... 
R,  L.  McDonald,  Seven  Springs.. . 
Mrs.  Alice  Loftin,  Mt.  Olive  

Nina  Holt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4  

Daisy  Hinton,  Dudley  

Juanita  Jones,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

Clarence  Thompson,  Goldsboro. . . 

C.  J.  Daniel.  LaGrange,  R.  2  

Ara  Atkinson,  1115  Greenleaf  St., 

Goldsboro   

Wilma  Hobbs,  Pikeville,  R.  2  

W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4. 

Ruth  Cole,  Stantonsburg,  R.  2  

E.  A.  House,  Dudley.   

Lettie  Manley,  Eureka   

Delia  Finlayson,  605  Slaughter  St., 

Goldsboro  


II-B  1939 


II-B  1939 


II-B  1939 


II-B 

1935 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1928 

II-B 

1932 

II-B 

1935 

II-A 

193P 

II-A 

1934 

II-A 

II-B 

1926 

II-A 

1929 

II-A 

1938 

II-A 

1926 

II-A 

1922 

II-A 

1928 

II-A 

1924 

II-A 

1926 

II-A  1938 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


WAYNE— Negro: 

Hadley  

Hill  


Johnston. 
Kennedy. 
Millers... 


Milton... 
Mt.  Olive. 
Pikeville.. 

Price  

Raynor... 


Sasser's  MilL 
Shady  Grove. 

St.  John  

Stony  Hill... 


Effie  Boney,  Mt.  Olive   

Lillian  Fennell,  300  E.  Spruce  St., 

Goldsboro  

Helen  Hill,  Fremont,  R.  1  

Essie  P.  Martin,  Mt.  Olive,  R.  4. . . 
Golda  Wortham,  315  S.  Jas.  St., 

Goldsboro  

Wm.  McClure,  Mt.  Olive   

C.  H.  McLendon,  Mt.  Olive  

Eugene  Brown,  Pikeville.  

Vertie  Hines,  Seven  Springs  

Addie  Thornton,  619  Devereaux  St., 

Goldsboro  

Mary  Elliott,  Fremont,  R.  1  

Thelma  Cromartie,  Mt.  Olive  


II-A  1927 


Vail. 


Wesley  

White  Oak. 


Williams  

FREMONT— Whitk: 

Elementary.  

High  

Negro: 

Colored  

GOLDSBORO— 

White: 

High   

Virginia  St.  

William  St  

Walnut  St  

Negro: 

Dillard  H.  S  

East  End   

Greenleaf  

School  St  


WILKES— White: 

Arbor   

Austin   

Benham-Cool  Springs 

Big  Ivey.  

Blue  Ridge  

Boomer  

Brier  Creek  

Buck  

Burke  

Cane  Creek  

Cherry  Grove  

Clingman  

Concord  

Congo  


Dehart  

Dennyville. 


Mattie  Arrington,  410  Chapel  St., 
Goldsboro   

J.  H.  Carney,  508  Miller  St., 
Goldsboro  

Maude  Kornegay,  Mt.  Olive  

Freida  McLamb,  830  N.  John  St., 
Goldsboro  

Mary  Raynor,  Mt.  Olive  

Ida  Kate  Johnson,  Fremont  

Randolph  Chandler,  Fremont  


II-A  1925 


G.  L.  Harper,  Fremont  


I.  W.  Gaddy,  Jr.,  Goldsboro. 

Mary  Moore,  Goldsboro  

Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro... 
Allie  Freeman,  Goldsboro  


}■  I-A  1939 


II-A  1928 


Hugh  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro  

Walter  Foster,  Goldsboro  

Nannie  Frederick,  Goldsboro  

Richard  Christian,  Goldsboro  


S.  C.  Hutchinson,  Wilkesboro,  R  

Mrs.  Ethel  DeJournette,  Thurmond. 

Coy  Durham,  Lomax  

Mrs.  Mae  Whittington,  Parsonville.. 

Mrs.  Vera  J.  West,  Benge  

D.  C.  Whittington,  Boomer  

Beatrice  Sebastian,  Roaring  River. . . 

Mrs.  Addie  Jones,  Cricket.   

John  McGrady,  N.  Wilkesboro  

R.  L.  Whitley,  N.  Wilkesboro  

Mrs.  Ida  P.  Ball,  Gilreath  

Everette  Elledge,  N.  Wilkesboro  

Mrs.  Ola  Eller,  Crickett  

Mrs.  Nettie  Whittington, 

Wilkesboro,  R    

Mrs.  Sadie  Templeton,  Hays..  

J.  R.  Calloway,  Ronda  


II-A   

II-A  1931 

I-AA*  

I-AA*  1926 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

WILKES— White: 

Double  Creek  

Ferguson  

Flint  Hill  

Friendship  

Gilreath  

Goshen  

Harmon  

Hendrix  

High  Rock..  

Joynes  

Lewis..   

Loggins  

Lovelace..  

Maple  Springs  

Millers  Creek  

Miller  (Millers 

Creek  Dist.)  

Mine  Ridge  

Moravian  Falls  

Mt.  Crest   

Mt.  Pisgah  

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mt.  Sinai..-  

Mulberry   

Mt.  View  

New  Life   

Oak  Grove  

Oakwoods  

Osborneville  

Parker   — 

Piney  Grove  

Piney  Ridge  

Pleasant  HiU  

Pleasant  Ridge  

Roaring  Gap  

Roaring  River  

Rock  Springs  

Ronda  

Shady  Grove  

Shepherd   

Sherman  

Somers...  .-. 

Spurgeon   

Stony  Hill  

Stony  Ridge  

Summit  

Temple  Hill  

Traphill   

Union  (Cricket)  

Union  (Ronda)  

White  Oak...-  

Whittington  

Wilkesboro  

Windy  Gap..  

Negro: 

Darby  

Lincoln  Heights  

Parks  Grove  

Rock  Creek  


Principal  and  School  Address 


J.  H.  Wood,  Absher   

G.  E.  Tester,  Ferguson  

U.  M.  Myers,  Hays  

Mrs.  Verna  J.  Royal,  McGrady  

Mrs.  Bertha  Hodges,  Gilreath  

Mrs.  Frankie  Williams,  Wilkesboro.. 
John  Van  Caudill,  Wilkesboro,  R.. .. 

John  H.  Barnette,  Hendrix  

Annie  Howell,  Boomer   

G.  J.  Earp,  Joynes   

Mrs.  Nellie  R.  Day,  Union  Grove. . . 

Greer  R.  Sheets,  Vannoy   

Mrs.  Lillian  Hafer,  N.  Wilkesboro. 

Thornton  Staley,  Wilbar   

R.  V.  Day,  Millers  Creek....  

Mrs.  Bettie  T.  Nichols,  Millers  Creek. 
Dana  Sale,  Ronda    

D.  R.  Wright,  Wilkesboro  

Eva  German,  Boomer   

Mrs.  Katie  Felts,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.. 

A.  V.  Nolan,  Champion  

M.  P.  Mastin,  N.  Wilkesboro..  

G.  F.  Miller,  N.  Wilkesboro  

L.  W.  Teague,  Hays   

Mrs.  Ella  B.  Anthony,  Ronda  

Mrs.  Pearl  Mikeal,  Cricket  

Mrs.  Valeria  Foster,  N.  Wilkesboro.. 

Carlos  Prevette,  Union  Grove  

Fred  G.  Gilreath,  Gilreath   

Mrs.  Sallie  Gilreath,  Gilreath  

Mrs.  Florence  Vannoy,  Purlear  

Denver  Holcomb,  Ronda   

R.  S.  Guyer,  State  Roads  

Carl  Cockerham,  Roaring  River  

C.  P.  Farmer,  Roaring  River  

Mrs.  Carlo  Baker,  N.  Wilkesboro  

E.  R.  Spruill,  Ronda  

Mrs.  Alva  Simmons,  Ronda  

R.  C.  Osborne,  Vannoy   

Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Billings,  Reddies  River. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Thorpe,  Knottsville  

Sherman  Sebastian,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Yates,  Purlear  

Bessie  Mae  Norman,  Lomax  

Burris  Day,  Summit  

C.  E.  Burchette,  Ronda.  

W.H.  Davis,  Traphill  

Ralph  L.  Beshears,  Cricket  

Nola  Howard,  Cycle  

Ben  Johnson,  Wilbar  

G.  E.  Vannoy,  Reddies  River  

W.  T.  Long,  Wilkesboro  

Florence  Mathis,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.. . 

Gertrude  Bowers,  Darby   

J.  R.  Edelin,  Wilkesboro  

N.  W.  Roberts,  Wilkesboro  

Talmage  Harris,  Wilkesboro —  


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


School 


II-A  1931 


II-A  1931 


II-A  1931 


II-A  1933 
II-A  1927 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1927 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


WILKES-Nbgro: 

Ronda   

Thankful  

Traphill  

N.  WILKESBORO— 
White: 

N.  Wilkesboro  

Negbo: 
Colored  


WILSON— White: 

Buckhorn  

Bullock's  

Gardner's  

Lamm's  

Lee  Woodard  

Lucama  

New  Hope  

Rock  Ridge  


Scott's  

Sims  --- 

Stantonsburg. 
St.  Mary's- -- 
Negro: 

Brooks  

Bynum  

Calvin  

Evansdale  

Farmers  

Ferrell  -- 


Healthy  Plane. 
Holden's  


Howards  

Jones  Hill... 

Kirby  

Lofton  

Lucama  

Minshew  

New  Vester. 
Powell  


Rocky  Branch. 

Ruffin  

Saratoga  

Sims  

Stantonsburg-. 

Wilbanks  

Williamson  


Mrs.  Helen  Smith,  Ronda  

Ruby  Hayes,  Boomer  

Mrs.  Corinna  Adams,  Traphill. 


Paul  S.  Cragan,  N.  Wilkesboro. 
F.  E.  Parker,  N.  Wilkesboro. 


I-B  1939 


I-A  1926 


I-A* 


1  


Yelverton  

ELM  CITY— White: 

Elm  City   

Town  Creek   

Negro: 

Colored  

Mitchell's  

Pages   


R.  C.  Folk,  Kenly,  R.  3  

J.G.  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1.... 
Gordon  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  4. 
E.  W.  Joyner,  Wilson,  R.  1... 
S.  E.  Teeter,  Black  Creek. . . . 

H.  B.  Mayo,  Lucama  

Mrs.  Lelia  Rhodes,  Wilson,  R, 
C.  A.  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  2.... 
C.  U.  Williams,  Wilson,  R.  3... 
Mrs.  Ruth  Hyatt,  Wilson,  R.  2 

Garland  Hamrick,  Sims  

E.  W.  Fort,  Stantonsburg  

L.  A.  Waters,  Lucama  


Surluta  Bell,  Wilson  

Beatrice  Jones,  Wilson  

Mamie  Gibson,  Wilson,  R.  2 
Mazie  Wells,  1004  E.  Nash, 

Anna  Reid,  300  N.  Vick,  Wilson  

Savannah  Farmer,  1203  Washington 

St.,  Wilson   

Mary  Barnes,  1307  E.  Nash,  Wilson. 
Marie  BuUard,  1006  Washington  St., 

Wilson  

 ...Wilson  

Mamye  Ford,  Carroll  St.,  Wilson  

Mary  E.  Johnson,  Lucama,  R.  1  

Eleanor  Hooker,  Green  St.,  Wilson.. 

Lela  Hillard,  Wilson  

Maggie  Redmond,  Pender  St.,  Wilson 
Mary  Lassiter,  102  S.  East  St.,  Wilson 
Mabel  Brewington,  122  Pender  St., 

Wilson  

Robt.  Lee,  Atlantic  St.,  Wilson  

Viola  Knight,  Wilson,  R.  4  

Alice  Mitchell,  Box  1045,  Wilson  

Howard  Fitts,  Green  St.,  Wilson  

Milton  Fisher,  Atlantic  St.,  Wilson.. 

 Wilson  

M.  Gilliam,  1004  Washington  St., 

Wilson  

Izzetta  Green,  Wilson  


II-A  1928 


II-B  1924 
II-A   


II-A  1923 
II-A  1929 


II-B  1929 


P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  

Mrs.  Vance  Page,  Elm  City. 


Robt.  Johnson,  Elm  City... 
C.  E.  Nicholson,  Elm  City- 
Ruth  Coppedge,  Elm  City.. 


II-B  1939 


II-A  1924 
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COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

ELM  CITY— Negro; 

Pender's  

Turner's  

WILSON— White: 

Chas.  L.  Coon  

Hearne  

Winstead  

Woodard  

Negro: 

Barnes  

Chas.  Darden  

Lane's  

Sallie  Barbour  

Sam  Vick  

YADKIN— White: 

Boonville  

Courtney  

East  Bend   

Fall  Creek  

For  bush   

Jonesville   

West  Yadkin  

Yadkinville  

Negro: 

Barney  Hill  

Boonville  

East  Bend  

Enon  

Hamptonville  

Huntersville  

Jonesville  . 

Kingknob  

Yadkinville  

YANCEY— White: 

Bakers  Creek  

Bald  Creek  

Banks  Creek  

Bee  Branch  

Bee  Log  

Big  Creek  

Boonford   

Blue  Rock  

Burnsville   

Busick  

Celo   

Clearmont  

Deyton  Bend  

Double  Island  

Elk  Shoal  

Hall's  Chapel  

Harvard  

Horton  Creek  

Indian  Creek  

Little  Creek  

Locust  Creek  

Lost  Cove  

Micaville  

Mine  Fork  


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 


Elementary 


New 


Old 


High 
School 


Anna  Joyner,  Elm  City. . . 
Christine  Smith,  Elm  City. 


Z.  B,  Vance,  Wilson  

Mrs.  C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson. 

T.  A.  Gray,  Wilson  

Mrs.  Edwina  Wells,  Wilson. 


I-A  1938 
I-A  1938 


II-B  1937 


Ruth  Plater,  Wilson  

E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson  

Blanche  Thomas,  Wilson. - 

Eleanor  Reid,  Wilson  

Malcolm  Williams,  Wilson. 


I-AA* 


I-A  1925 


Albert  Martin,  Boonville  

Johnson  H.  Steelman,  Yadkinville.. 

L.  H,  Todd,  East  Bend  

D.  D.  Martin,  East  Bend,  R.  1  

Gilven  Angell,  Yadkinville  

L.  S.  Weaver,  Jonesville  

W.  N.  Ireland,  Jr.,  Hamptonville... 
L.  H.  Coon,  Yadkinville  


Dora  Joyce,  Boonville   

Ruth  Franks,  Boonville  

Ruby  Mickens,  East  Bend  

Oressa  Hauser,  East  Bend  

Mary  Blackburn,  Hamptonville. 
Gertrude  Fulton,  Yadkinville... 

C.  E.  Burney,  Jonesville  

Ruby  Anders,  East  Bend  

C.  W.  Yokely,  Yadkinville  


II-A  1934 


II-B  1938 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


II-A 
II-A 
II-A 


1922 
1929 


1936 
1924 


Lucy  Evans,  Cane  River  

R.  H.  Howell,  Bald  Creek  

Ottis  Gibbs,  Cane  River  

Friel  Young,  Day  Book  

Hope  Buck,  Bee  Log  

Mrs.  Bill  Atkins,  Sioux  

Edith  Robinson,  Boonford  

Sarrah  Smith,  Newdale   

B.  M.  Tomberlin,  Burnsville  

Edith  Huskins,  Busick  

Idyle  Butner,  Celo   

F.  W.  Howell,  Green  Mt  

Clyde  Young,  Green  Mt  

Maphra  Byrd,  Londay  

Daphne  Holcombe,  Cane  River. 

Alice  McPeters,  Celo  

Jos.  M.  Robinson,  Celo  

Lola  Byrd,  Paint  Gap  

Sam  J.  Byrd  

J,  H.  Mcintosh,  Ramsytown  

J.  W.  Hoover,  Hamrick  

Clar  Boone  Byrd,  Popular  

Chas.  Hubbard,  Burnsville  

Ola  Edwards,  Day  Book  


II-B  1931 


II-A  1923 


II-A  1930 


II-A  1927 


II-A  1926 


II-A 
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Number 
Teachers 

and 
Principals 

COUNTY  AND  CITY 
UNITS 
Name  of  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification  and  Date 

Elementary 

High 
School 

New 

Old 

5 

1  

I  AJNOHii — white: 
Pensacola...  .  . 
riney  UiU   

Dawson  Briggs,  Pensacola  

Dale  Honeycutt,  Higgins             .  _  - 

....  .... 



Prices  Creek  

1 

7  Mile  Ridge  

Shoak  Creek  

White  Oak  Flats 

Jos.  S.  Young,  Busick  

Mrs.  Teril  Young,  Windom  

Windom...  

Elizabeth  Hughes,  Windom  

Charity  Hazzard,  Burnsville  

Madge  Gardin    

Negko: 
Burns  ville  

Higgins  
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PRIVATE  SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


High  School 


Principal  and  School  Address 


Classification  and  Date 
Class  Date 


Glade  Valley  

Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve.. 

Asheville  School  _.. 

Asheville  Farm  School . . 

Christ  School  

Montreat  College  

Pisgah  Indus.  Inst  

Patterson  School  

Falcon.-   

Salem  Academy  

Belmont  Abbey   

Sacred  Heart  Academy. . 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  

Asheville  Agr   

Fassifern   

Blue  Ridge  

Mitchell  Academy  

Borland  Bell  

Presbyterian  Jr.  College., 
Pineland  School  and 
Edwards  Military  Inst.. 

Wingate  Jr.  College  

Cathedral  Latin  

Peace   

St.  Mary's  School  

Valle  Crucis  


Allen  Home.  

Lutheran  

Palmer  Memorial.. 
Roanoke  Institute. 

St.  Augustine  

Mother  of  Mercy.. 


E.  B.  Eldredge,  Glade  Valley  

Mother  Regina  Stelling,  Asheville  

David  R,  Fall,  Asheville  School  

Arthur  M.  Bannerman,  Farm  School. 

David  P.  Harris,  Arden  

Margaret  Spencer,  Montreat...  

E.  C.  Waller,  Candler  

Glenn  E.  Deason,  Legerwood  

J.  0.  Humphies,  Falcon   

Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  

Rev,  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  Belmont  

Sister  M.  Columba,  Belmont  

T.  0.  Wright,  Oak  Ridge  

Mrs.  M.  M.  Jasperson,  Fletcher  

J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville  

J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville  

Mrs.  W.  B.  Ramsey,  Statesville  

Ruth  I.  Taylor,  Hot  Springs  

Louis  C.  LaMotte,  Maxton  - 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones,  Salemburg. 

C.  C.  Burris,  Wingate  

Sister  Marie  Carmelita,  Raleigh  

W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Ernest  Cruikshank,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Emdly  T.  Hopkins,  Valle  Crucis. 


Miss  Carmen  Lowry,  Asheville  

Rev.  H.  Nau,  Greensboro  

Dr.  C.  Hawkins  Brown,  Sedalia... 

 ,  Elizabeth  City  

Reginald  L.  Lynch,  Raleigh  

Sister  M.  DeChantal,  Washington. 


II-A 
I-A* 
I-A» 
I-A 
I-A* 
I-B* 

I-B 

I-A* 
I-A* 
I-A* 
I-A* 
I-B 
I-A* 
I-B* 
II-B 
I-A 


I-A* 
I-B 
I-B 
I-A* 
I-A* 
II-B 


I-A 
I-B* 
I-A* 

I-A 
II-B 


STATE  SUPPORTED  SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


County 

High  School 

Principal  and  School  Address 

Classification  and  Date 
Class  Date 

White: 

Wake  

School  for  Blind   

H.  C.  Griffin,  Raleigh  

I-A*  1923 

*  Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
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APPROVED  SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
FOR  BOYS 

Name  and  Location  Director 

Chimney  Rock  Camp  for  Boys, 

Chimney  Rock,  N.  C  Mr.  Reese  Combs,  Chimney  Rock,  N.  C. 

Camp  Mount  Mitchell  for  Boys, 

Burnsville,  N.  C  Mr.  W.  E.  Tilson,  Duke  University, 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Camp  Pinnacle  for  Boys, 

Hendersonville,  N.  C  Mr.  Van  C.  Kussrow,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Mondamin-Tawasentha  for  Boys, 

Tuxedo,  N.   C  JMr.  Frank  Bell,  Hendersonville,  N,  C. 

Camp  Osceola,  Hendersonville,  N.  C  Rabbi  Milton  Ellis,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Rabbi  Geo.  Solomon,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Camp  Yonahnoka,  Linville,  N.  C  Mr.  Chas.  V.  Tompkins,  Episcopal  High  School, 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Camp  Carolina,  Inc.,  Brevard,  N.  C  Mr.  D.  Meade  Bernard,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Chickasaw,  Brevard,  N.  C  Dr.  M.  S.  Bennett,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Transylvania,  Brevard,  N.  C  Mr.  J.  A.  Miller,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

The  French  Broad  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C  Major  Henry  E.  Raines,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Sequoyah,  Asheville,  N.  C  Mr.  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Highland  Lake,  Hendersonville,  N.  C  Mr.  J.  C.  Woodvpard,  College  Park,  Ga. 

Camp  Mishemoka,  Bear  Wallow,  N.  C  Mr.  E.  S.  Johnson,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Black  Bear  Camp,  Marion,  N.  C  Mr.  C.  W.  Phillips,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Camp  Sapphire,  Brevard,  N.  C  Mr.  W.  McK.  Fetzer,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Ridgecrest,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Burts,  121  High  St.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Nawaka,  Randleman,  N.  C  Mr.  Robt.  L.  Coons,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Uwharrie  Camp,  High  Point,  N.  C  Boys  Scout  Camp 


FOR  GIRLS 

Camp  Happiness,  Hendersonville,  N.  C  Mrs.  Isabel  J.  Foster  and 

Neil  Foster,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Beech  Haven,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C  Mrs.  J.  G.  McCoy,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Lake  Lure  Camp,  Inc.,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C  Miss  Mary  Barrow  Giesen.  Lake  Lure,  N.  C. 

l^agle's  Nest  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Dellwood,  Dellwood,  N.  C  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Swift,  81  N.  Liberty  St., 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Junaluska  for  Girls, 

Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C  Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy,  Virginia  Interment 

College,  Bristol,  Va. 

Rockbrook  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  N.  Carrier,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Illahee,  Brevard,  N.  C  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hinton  McLeod,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Keystone  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C  Miss  Fannie  Holt,  1816  Avondale  Circle, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Camp  Yonahlossee,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C  Dr.  &  Mrs.  A.  P.  Kephart,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Camp  Montreat,  Montreat,  N.  C  Mr.  &  Mrs.  S.  L.  Woodward,  Montreat,  N.  C. 

Camp  Brierbrook  for  Girls  &  Small  Boys, 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C  Miss  Edna  Reinhardt,  Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Chunn's  Cove  Camp,  Asheville,  N.  C  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Allis,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Skyland  Camp,  Clyde,  N.  C  Mrs.  Robt.  Harris,  2137  Herschel  St., 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Silver  Pines  Camp,  Roaring  Gap,  N.  C  Miss  Priscilla  Shaw,  Roaring  Gap,  N.  C. 

Camp  Tona-Wonda,  Hendersonville,  N.  C  JMrs.  Grace  B.  Haynes,  Converse  Circle, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Mountain  Cabin  Camp,  Tuxedo,  N.  C  Miss  Anna  Mabel  Stevens,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 

Camp  No-We-No-Ca,  Linville.  N.  C  Mrs.  V.  T.  Bell,  Linville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Greystone,  Tuxedo,  N.  C  Rev.  &  Mrs.  J.  R.  Sevier,  Hendersonville,  N.  ( 

Camp  As-You-Like-It  for  Girls, 

Little  Switzerland,  N.  C  Miss  Marie  Dwight,  Little  Switzerland,  N.  C. 

•Camp  Cheonda  for  Girls, 

Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C  JVIiss  Alleen  Moon,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 
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Name  and  Location  Director 

Camp  Elizabeth,  Hendersonville,  N.  C  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  G.  Randolph, 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Connesstee  Cove  for  Girls, 

Brevard,   N.   C  Mrs.  R.  D.  Roof,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Merrie  Woode  on  Lake  Fairfield, 

Sapphire,  N.  C  Mrs.  J.  C.  Day,  6004  Three  Chopt  Rd., 

Richmond,  Va. 

Camp  Carlyle,  Hendersonville,  N.  C  Mrs.  Inez  Carlyle,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Girl  Scout  Camp,  Roaring  Gap,  N.  C  Miss  Sarah  Mastin,  Roaring  Gap,  N.  C. 

Camp  Mt.  Mitchell  for  Girls,  Burnsville,  N.  C....JVIrs.  B.  M.  Palmer,  Burnsville,  N.  C. 

Rock  Creek  Camp,  Greensboro,  N.  C  Mrs.  Douglass  Long,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Camp  Bear  Wallow  for  Girls, 

Hendersonville,  N.  C  Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  C.  Walter,  Hendersonville,  N. 
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